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We  have  not  half  ezhamted  our  list, 
bat  the  preeedinff  sample  is  quite  long 
enough.  Indeed  most  of  tbe  volumes 
we  have  alreadj  died  may  perhaps 
replv  to  oar  sammons  in  the  words  of 
Hela*.— 

"  Wbak  ctO  unknown,  what  cbanu  preMuae 
To  btcA  tbe  quiet  of  tbe  tonb } 
Wbo  Is  be  vltb  voice  unblctt 
CUb  «  ftam  tbe  bed  of  reit  r 

Tet,  despite  the  drowsj  grumblings  of 

tbe  NorwegiaB  prophetess,  we  think  it 

wooid  be  easy  enough  to  shew  both 

tbe  justice  and  the  expediency  of  a 

post  mortem  jurisdiction  in  some  in- 

■Unees ;  particularly  such  as  this.     In 

tbe  first  place,  to  require  us  to  catch 

such  q>bemeral  insects  as  our  present 

batch  of  culprits  alwe,  would  be  con« 

demmng  the  hapless  and  bewildered 

critic  to  play  at  snap-dra^n  for  bis 

prev ;  and,  indeed,  bv  this  rale,  the 

•dHiane  unlucky  wight  whom  we  had 

been  bride  enough  to  whip  up  the  very 

instant  be  had  chipped  tbe  snell,  niigbt 

dsim  exemption  trom  our  knives  long 

before  we  could  whet  them  fat  the 

■Gsiifying.     Bendes,  in  dealing  with 

tiiis  u  with  any  other  spedes  cl  noxi- 

001  vermin,  it  should  be  remembered 

tbil  it  is  only  their  accumulation  in 

tvmns   that    renders    the   nuisance 

worthy  of  notice;  nor,  on  the  other 

band,  should  it  be  forgotten  that  death 

it  ftt  from  extinguishing  it — the  air 

which  th^  have  poisoned  continuing 

rife  with  the  elements  of  their  repro- 

faction. 


But  having    thus 
Vol.  Xn. 


viwycated   our 


claims  to  tbe  Lord  Johns  and  Lady 
Julias,  whom  we  have  summoned  the 
chandlers  and  confectioners  to  render 
up  to  us  for  the  occasion,  we  hasten  to 
state  for  our  own  sakes,  that  out  of  the 
whole  herd  we  have  subpcenaed,  there 
are  but  two  or  three  whom  we  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  detain  for  a 
detailed  examination.  Howbeit,  as  we 
actuallv  have  yawned  our  weary  way 
through  so  many  dosens,  we  have 
(Mexentius-like)  tacked  together — liv- 
ingt  dying,  and  dead  indiscriminately-* 
about  a  score  or  so  as  trophies  of  our 
achievements ;  since  we  cannot  think  it 
reasonable  that  we  should  be  expected 
to  bide  under  a  bushel  the  flames  of 
a  martyrdom,  through  which  nothing 
but  the  proud  consciousness  of  the 
public  service  could  possibly  have  sup- 
ported  us. 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  to  so 
unceremonious  a  dismissal  of  tbe  in- 
numerable patricians  whose  slumbers 
we  have  thus  wantonly  disquieted,  it  is 
but  justice  to  acknowledge  tbe  impor- 
tant enlightenment  we  ha  ve  derived  from 
them,  respecting  the  modern  practice 
of  an  art  which  our  antiquated  notions 
had  certainlv  represented  to  us  as  re- 
quiring faculties  of  no  ordinary  allot- 
ment and  attainments  of  no  verjr  easy 
acquisition.  A  vague  recollection  of 
tbe  wrttipgs  of  lUchardson,  Fielding, 
and  Scott,  |iad  impressed  us  with  an 
idea  that  it  not  only  demanded  a  long 
and  careful  study  of  human  character, 
as  well  as  some  little  labour  and  caution 
in  iU  delineation,  but  was  in  fact  a 
sort  of  Promethean  craft,  for  which  the 
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longest  apprenticeship  upon  earth  must 
fiiil  to  qualify  him  who  had  not  in- 
herited a  patent  from  heaven.  The 
reader,  therefore,  who  is  already  habi- 
tually familiar  with  the  modern  steam 
process,  can  but  ill  appreciate  the 
amazement  with  which  we  listened  to 
Mr.  Colbum's  proneurs  announcing  tlie 
successive  debuts  of  each  **  decidedly- 
best-novel-of-the-day,**  turned  off  by 
the  hour  at  the  great  fiictory  in  New 
Burlington-street.  Little  can  he  un- 
derstand, with  what  ungovernable  cun- 
osity  we  at  length  inwardly  resolved  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  the  next  long 
vacation,  to  throw  aside  our  unsolved 
parabolas — pack  up  our  musty  meta- 
physics-^and  plunge  once  more  into  the 
MTj  regions  tnrough  which  our  boyish 
fiuicies  had  so  often  followed  the  muse's 
eagle  flight. 

Well  aware  of  the  rust  which  so  long 
a  disuse  must  have  accumulated  upon 
our  faculties,  and  being  of  opinion, 
moreover,  that  it  behoved  us  to  take 
the  field  with  the  increased  vigour  be- 
coming ouf  more  matured  age  and  in- 
tellects, we  took  some  pains  in  prepar- 
ing ourselves  for  the  expedition.  Not 
only  did  we  dive  into  Schlegel  and  De 
Stael,  but — ^recollecting  the  recondite 
authorities  so  often  consulted  bv  the 
learned  Fielding — we  considered  our- 
selves bound  to  brush  up  even  our 
Horace  and  Aristotle.  Nevertheless 
it  would  be  perhaps  most  prudent  to 
be  exceedingly  brief  respecting  our 
adventures  in  the  enterprise  for  which 
we  had  thus  gallantly  equipped  our- 
selves. If  the  reader  recollect  the  fate 
with  which  the  Austrian  martinet  of 
the  seven  years*  war  encountered  Na- 
poleon in  Italy,  he  may  in  some  de- 
free  estimate  the  value  of  our  antede- 
luvian  tactics.  This  is  an  age  of  re- 
form in  every  thing.  In  every  de- 
partment of  art  or  science,  we  have  dis- 
covered the  knack  of  cramming  the 
work  of  a  year  into  the  compass  of  a 
week  ;  but  assuredly  in  none  has  the 
path  been  so  miraculously  macadamized 
as  in  that  we  are  now  considering.  All 
the  obstacles  that  formerly  beset  the 
course  of  the  novelist — the  rocks  which 
the  feeble  used  to  split  upon,  and  even 
the  mighty  to  stumble  over— all  the 
impediments,  in  short,  to  which  the 
hopes  of  the  critical  bloodsucker  were 
wont  to  turn  while  preparing  for  his 
pounce — have  vanished  in  a  manner 
which  we  can  compare  to  nothing  but 
the  disappearance  of  Cowper's  pig 
amongst  the  MussulmSns,  or  the  fate 
of  that  unfortunate  picture  which  the 


imprudent  artist  exposed  to  public 
criticism.  One  takes  what  De  Foe 
would  have  called  <  a  short  way'  with 
the  plots.  A  second  might  have  felt 
the  creation  of  characters  a  task  too 
troublesome  for  the  modern  style  of 
novel  manufacture  ;  but  the  knot  which 
the  Macedonian  hero  found  so  difficult 
to  disentangle,  was  easy  enough  to 
cut — and  that  bint  of  antiquity  has  not 
been  thrown  away  upon  the  present 
age.  And  while  thus  even  the  humblest 
canons  of  consistency  and  common 
sense  have  been  driven-  from  the  -field 
by  the  triumphs  of  the  bolder  inno- 
vators, the  rest — ^finding  all  ncMer  sa- 
tagonbts  swept  from  the  path— have 
b^n  content  to  hurl  t)ieir  gauntlets  sit 
once  even  at  case,  gender,  number,  aod 

S*r8on, breathing  murder  to  the  Queen's 
nglish,  and  confusion  to  every  figure 
of  speech.  Insomuch,  that  it  would 
appear,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
latest  productions  in  this  ingenious  art, 
that  to  combine  at  once  all  the  in»- 
provemeuts  introduced  into  it  by- 
modem  refinement,  (and  thereby  attain, 
as  it  were,  the  very  pinnacle  of  that 
temple,  of  which  Bocaccio,  Cervantes, 
Fielding,  and  Scott,  can  only  be  ac- 
counted the  comer-stones,) — all  that  is 
absolutely  reouisite,  is  to  be  bora  a 
blockhead,  and  brought  up  a  dunce. 

After  such  wholeMle  retrenchmeats 
of  all  that  one  was  accustomed  to  look 
for  in  a  novel,  the  reader  may  perhaps 
ask  in  astonishment  of  what  the  modem 
articles  called  by  that  name  actually  (h 
consist ;  and  we  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  return  a  satisfiictory  answer  to  that 
question.  In  fact,  by  means  of  an 
arduous  and  careful  analysis,  we  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  what  alffebraists 
call  '*  a  general  expression,"  though  if 
the  reader  will  paraon  us  for  parodying 
the  precedent  of  Swift,  we  should  pre- 
fer embodying  our  discovery  in  the 
more  popular  form  of  a  recipe ;  by 
means  or  which  any  maa  may,  if  be 
wish,  manufiicture  his  own  novels  for 
the  future ;  and  which,  therefore,  wc 
would  *  respectfully  recommend'  (si 
the  newspapers  say)  <  to  travellers  and 
others,'  who  may  not  find  it  coaveniem 
to  keep  up  a  regular  correspondence 
with  their  booksellers.  By  a  carefol 
attention  to  our  directions,  these  honw- 
made  productions  may  be  rendered 
*  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  foreiffo 
article  ;'  but  (as  we  would  not  wiHin^j 
take  upon  our  consdenoes  the  respon- 
•sibUity  of  wantonly  increasing  the  pre- 
sent awful  multitude  of  novd  writers) 
we  must  earnestly  protest  against  the 
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tbose  of  so  dang^root  a  specific.  We 
offer  it  only  for  those  urgent  emer- 
gendes  above  mentioned  ;  tod  having 
Urns  written  '  poison'  on  the  label,  the 
ehemist  can  do  no  more  ;  it  is  not  Im 
&ult  If  his  noetrum  be  applied  to  any 
other  than  those  extreme  cases  for 
which  alone  it  was  intended.  To  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  however,  circumstanced 
as  we  have  mentioned  above,  we  beg 
leave  to  offer  the  following  instractions 
"how  to  make  a  ^hionable  novel  :** — 
Take  a  Lord  Charles,  (a  younger 
son  bang  preferable,)  and  a  Lady 
Charlotte ;  and,  after  having  stewed 
them  over  a  very  slow  fire,  (the  genius 
of  a  New  Burlington-street  bookmaker 
win  be  safe  enough),  through  two 
vdumes,  when  they  are  in  the  third, 
kill  an  uncle,  elder  brother,  or  some 
other  bore.  Squeeze  out  the  title  and 
estate,  and  serve  op  the  young  couple 
along  with  them.  N.B. — Parks  and 
gardens  are  to  be  had,  of  the  best  de- 
scription, from  Mr.  Geo.  Robins. 
y*  Apropos  of  cookery,  we  must  men- 
'  tion  that  the  eating  and  drinking  ap- 
pear to  constitute  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant functions  of  these  phantom 
nobles;  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  help 
fancying  that  the  interest  they  excite 
in  the  public  is  chiefly  that  of  **le 
9hkMe  AmphHryon."  We  had  no 
notion  indeed,  before,  that  John  Bull 
would  be  willing  to  pay  so  high  a  price 
for  these  imagiuary  damties.  Chateau 
Margauz  without  doubt  is  well  worth 
drinking,  and  Chambertin,  as  we  all 
know,  was  the  beverage  of  an  Emperor, 
and  well  deserved  to  be  so ;  but  we 
were  not  aware  before,  that  even  the 
man  b^t  able  to  appreciate  the  merits 
of  a  wine-merchant  s  cellar,  would  be 
capable  of  deriving  equal  amusement 
from  the  perusal  ofliis  catalogue.  We 
recollect  something  of  a  story  of  the 
renowned  Scheherazade,  about  the 
vimonary  banquet  at  which  the  Bar- 
mecide entertained  the  hapless  Scha- 
cabac ;  and  though  the  table  was 
spread  with  all  the  luxury  to  be  ex- 
pected from  one  who  had  neither  the 
tear  of  bills  nor  blue-devils  before  his 
eyes,  yet  was  the  munificent  host  visited 
by  his  hungry  and  unimaginative  guest 
with  a  hearty  thrashing,  in  return  for 
his  splendid  but  unsubstantial  hospita- 
lity. Whether  John  Bull  has  acted 
altogether  right  in  hitherto  neglecting 
so  completely  to  imitate  the  emphatic 
and  appropriate  grace  of  his  Mussul- 
man proto^rpe,  is  a  question  whtch  it 
may  be  curious  to  investigate  ;  though 
it  would  be  perhaps  more  chivalrous 


than  wise  to  venture  upon  a  contest 
with  a  l^ion,  which  has  certainly  every 
title  to  engrave  upon  iu  banners,  the 
**muUoplure$  sumwT  of  the  Roman 
satirist. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  do  these  novel- 
mongers  give  us  nothing  except  dinners 
and  wines  ?    Much  every  way :  v.  f .— > 

3 notations  from  sundry  authors  of 
ivers  passages  which  we  suspect  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  editions  of  the  ouoters  ; 
(and  for  which,  at  all  events,  we  nave  oc- 
casionally searched  oart  iq  vain}— para- 
graphs of  that  ingenious  liuffua  Franca, 
which  boardiuff-^hools  are  fond  of  call- 
ing FVench,  and  which,  therefore,  the  tyro 
should  be  careful  not  to  confound  with 
the  dialect  on  which  the  disciples  of 
the  academy  bestow  the  same  name- 
sentences  of  Italian,  so  exceedingly 
tough,  that  after  a  vifforous  effort  to 
construe  them,  we  in  despair  felt  com- 
pelled to  cry  out  with  tne  ingenuous 
i>idappQr,  that  we  "  did  not  understand 
Welsh  --cacophonous  and  grim-look^ 
iog  syllables,  claiming  to  be  German, 
and  which,  if  they  can  make  that  claim 
^ood  at  Dresden,  need  not,  we  should 
think,  at  Alexandria  or  Demawend 
despair  of  success  in  umilar  preten- 
sions to  a  Coptic  or  Sanscrit  genealogy 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  {ioi^itani) 
English,  almost  equally  cosmopolite  in 
its  grammatical  construction.  Of  each 
andall  of  these  we  had  taken  the  pains 
to  cull  and  transcribe  sundry  choice 
specimens,  birt  soon  relinquished  the 
task,  and  threw  our  list  into  the  fire- 
partly,  indeed,  from  the  insufferable 
drudgery,  but  chiefly  we  would  hope, 
from  a  more  worthy  motive.  To  say 
the  truth,  it  is  not  much  to  our  taste 
to  break  reeds  that  are  already  bruised. 
'  Novels  of  Fashionable  Life,*  written 
by  '  an  attorney's  wife,*  *  an  apothe- 
cary's apprentice,'  '  a  dissenting  minis- 
ter, &c  every  body  can  sneer  at  We 
shall  endeavour  to  bring  down  game, 
which,  though  eoually  carrion  in  its 
nature,  claims  to  be  a  little  higher  in 
its  cast.  The  indignation  of  our  village 
fashionables  is  no  doubt  hot  enough, 
now  that  they  have  discovered  who 
were  the  creators  of  those  lords  and 
ladies,  whom  they  have  been  hoaxed 
into  purchasing  fur  their  models.  We 
cannot  say,  however,  that  we  sec  any 
thing  incongruous  in  that  part  of  tlie 
afiair ;  for,  if  it  be  possible  to  ima- 
gine any  thing  more  plebeian  in 
spirit,  than  the  unfortunate  mctini  of 
that  disgraceful  gossip-hunger,  which 
must  have  given  birth  to  these  literary 
vermin,  assuredly  it  is  the  ponder  to 
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it.  We  confess  that,  until  we  beheld 
lords  and  ladies,  honorables,  M.P/s 
and  esquires,  stepping  forth  (without 
the  excuse  of  Laberius)  to  exhibit 
themselves  and  their  friends  at  a  guinea 
and  a  half  a  batch,  our  indignation  lay 
altogether  dormant — nor  do  we  believe 
it  would  ever  have  kindled  sufficiently 
to  crackle,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
bullying  attempts  the^  have  lately  been 
making  to  monopolize  to  themselves 
the  vineyard  which  was  originally 
planted,  and  has  been  so  long  cultivated 
•by  their  humbler  competitors ;  in  which 
they  themselves,  in  fact«  are  but  par- 
ventu  of  the  eleventh  hour.  This  must 
never  be  allowed.  The  contest  may  be 
a  dirty  one,  but  <*  fair  play  is  a  jewel,** 
notwithstanding;  and  we  cannot  stand 
tamely  by,  and  see  the  'attorneys* 
wives,*  the  'apothecaries*  apprentices,* 
or  the  'dissenting  ministers,*  swag- 
gered out  of  the  market — which,  whe- 
ther it  be  a  lawful  one  or  not,  is  at  all 
levents  of  their  own  making—lby  Lord 

A ,  Lady   B        ,  the   honorable 

Mr.  C ^  or  the  {^honorable  Mr. 

Anybody — of  the  whole  patrician  al- 
phabet, whose  haughty  spirits  mapr 
condescend,  forsooth,  to  covet  their 
stalls.  Being  ourselves  of  opinion,  that 
to  write  a  good  novel  of  eitner  high  or 
low  life,  something  more  is  reouisite 
than  merely  to  be  highly  or  lowly  bom ; 
we  shall  proceed  with  as  little  reve- 
rence as  possible  to  examine  whether, 
in  this  species  of  manufacture,  there  be 
much  to  choose  between  a  plebeian 
and  a  right  honourable  fool  ;  and 
during  the  investigation,  we  must  shut 
our  eyes  to  their  wealth,  and  our  ears 
to  their  titles.  The  courts  of  genius 
•take  cognizance  of  no  minor  distinc- 
tions amongst  the  competitors  ;  and  it  is 
part  of  our  duty,  as  door-keepers  of  the 
great  temple,  to  see  that  all  who  enter 
pot  oflP  their  coronets  and  ermine,  for 
the  ground  whereon  they  are  about  to 
stand  is  holy. 

But  these  titled  authors  may  say- 
indeed  they  do  sar,  and  in  pretty  plain 
.terms  too — ^that  they  must  understand 
their  own  peculiar  habits  and  manners 
better  than  their  plebeian  rivals,  and 
are  therefore  better  fitted  to  describe 
them.  With  reference  to  this  point, 
we  shall  in  the  first  instance  take  an 
opportunity  of  returning  good  for  evil ; 
and,  in  place  of  the  bitter  three-volume 
doses  which  they  administer,  present 
them  with  a  pleasant  fable  which  we 
recollect  to  have  met  with  in  Boethius* 
**  Consolations  of  Philoeophy.**  It  is 
'concerning  the   method   which  one 


took  of  trying  by  all  manner  of  con- 
tumely the  temper  of  another,  who  had 
assumed  the  character  of  a  philosopher» 
not  out  of  a  principle  of  virtue,  but  out 
of  an  itch  of^  vain  glory.*    The  pseudo 
sage,  however,  beinff  a  cunning  fellow, 
and  up  to  the  trick,  manag^  for   a 
considerable  time  to  maintain  '  a  coun- 
terfeit patience,'    until  he   had  com- 
pletely staggered  his  reviler ;  when  at 
length  he  exultingly  demanded  whether 
he  had  not  proved  his  right  to  that 
honorable  appellation.    '  I  had  indeed 
well-nigh  believed    thee,*  smartly   re- 
torts the  tempter,  now  triumphant  in 
his  turn,  *  hadst  thou  still  been  able  to 
hold  thy  tongue.*      It  strikes  us  that 
it  is  not  merely  the  ethical  coxcomb 
who  might  derive  a  useful  hint  from  the 
shrewd  story  related  by  Philosophy  to 
her  votary.    So  lone  as  the  aristocracy 
were  content  to  look  down  with  silent 
contempt  upon  their  caricaturists,  there 
was  little  fear  of  the  circulating  library 
being  able  to  degrade  their  order  in 
the  eyes  of  the  intelligent  portion  of 
the  public  ;  and  indeed  we  should  be 
sorry  to  think  that  aivy  one  is  even  yet 
prepared  to  judge  of^it,  either  by  the 
puppets  which  have  so  long  figured  as 
their  resemblances  in  the  pa^es  of  their 
plebeian   libellers,  or  by  those  more 
recently  manufactured  by  these  titled 
hariequins,  who  at  present  appear  to 
have  usurped  the  whole  trade.     The 
ludicrous  failures  of  the  pretended  ex- 
hibitors of  *h'igh  life,*  would  have  been 
in   themselves  sufficient  to  persuade 
the  public  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing   indescribable  and  unapproach- 
able in  the  freemasonry  of  ten,  had 
not  sundry  specimens  of  the  confessedly 
initiated,  wantonly    stepped   forth  to 
battle  for  the  hitherto  unquestioned  in- 
accessibility of  their  mysteries.    How 
far  they  have  graced  their  cause  in 
speaking  of  themselves,  we  shall  now 

Eroceed  to  examine ;  for,  since  thej 
ave  not  'been  able  to  hold  their 
tongues,*  but  have  been  pleased  to  put 
forth  their  superior  pretensions  into 
print, — when  tliey  stiU  continue  to  as- 
sume so  imperiously  the  necessary 
pre-eminence  of  their  novels,  there  are 
some  obstinate  blockheads  who  will 
mainuin  that  before  we  decide  so  ab- 
solutely what  necetsariii/  must  be,  it  mav 
not  be  altogether  irrelevant  to  investi- 
gate a  little  what  actually  is  the  case. 
The  vehemence  of  their  daims  may  de- 
mand for  them  a  hearing,  and  from  the 
superficial,  may  perhaps  procure  them  a 
partial  one  ;  but  surely  must  not  be 
allowed  to  obtain  them  a  icedlicl  directly 
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IB  tli<  teetli  of  ^e  erideace.  Were 
we  A^rased  to  tattle  tbe  quettkni  by 
an  a  man  cfitconon,  we  thmk  H  #oala 
BOC  be  dfficoH  to  produce  rach  cob- 
doilTe  reftflons  why  all  norels  of  tiiii 
■pedes  must,  from  their  Tenr  nature, 
M  fidlnres,  at  would  render  all  inmeo- 
thm  in  detail  nnneceasary ;  and  before 
we  dose  this  article,  we  may  perhaps 
enter  into  a  &cas8ion  of  that  point., 
but  it  is  as  well  to  proceed  methodi- 
cally ;  and  prove  the  existence  of  the 
&ct,  before  we  proceed  to  account 
for  it. 

Thus  ftr,  howeTer,we  must  premise, 
by  way  of  stating  Uie  question  fidrly 
between  Uiese  ignoble  bookmakers  and 
didr  noble  imitators,  that  if  there  were 
■nytinng  in  the  mere  maimen  or  other 
dmractmtics  of  any  class,  from  which 
a  jfood  norel  might  be  manu&ctured, 
it  ts  certainly  not  from  the  members  of 
it  themselTes  that  it  could  be  looked 
for.  If  this  assertion  appear  para- 
doxical to  any  one  at  first  si^ht,  we  are 
sure  that  it  is  mdy  at  first  sight  it  can 
do  so.  Surely  common  sense  might 
teach  OS  that  it  would  be  idle  to  expect 
any  clear  portrait  of  their  own  pecu- 
liarities, from  those,  to  whom,  being 
natural,  they  cannot  appear  peculiar. 
We  meet,  indeed,  witn  an  ingenioos 
gentleman  in  Bfrs.  Gore's  novels,  who 
treats  as  with  a  choice  metaphor  as  a 
solution  of  the  failure  of  the  plebeian 
noTclists.  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
objects  are  necessarily  distorted  to  the 
▼inon  of  those  who  view  them  from  a 
distance.  It  would  be  too  unreason- 
able to  request  so  illustrious  a  logician, 
before  he  again  ventures  upon  an 
optical  iDiistration,  to  condescend  to 
form  some  slight  ackpiaintance  with  thcf 
prindples  of  Uie  science ;  but  ?re  would 
suggest  to  him,  that  if  he  iHIT  first  look 
at  his  own  nose,  and  then  at  his  nei^- 
bour^s,  he  may,  by  observing  which 
view  is  the  most  distorted,  form  a  prac- 
6csd  though  unlearned  idea  of  the  ex- 
qidsite  aptness  of  his  imagenr. 

We  shall  not  be  suspecSedTof  any  in- 
tention to  protest  agunst  the  well- 
earoed  sentence  of  damnation  which 
the  public  has  at  length  passed  upon 
ihe  "lackey  school,"  (as  the  West- 
minster school  so  aptly  denominated 
the  authors  of  «  Almacks,'*  •«  Vivian 
Grey,"  •«  The  Exclusives,**  Ac.)  but  we 
con/ess  that  we  are  not  exactiy  dis- 
posed to  see  them  thus  made  the  scape- 
goats for  tbe  more  exalted  members  of 
this  disreputable  gang.  We  have  no 
idea  of  seeing  one  set  of  rogues  hanged, 
merdy  to  improve  the  trade  of  another ; 


and  if,  in  spite  of  «s,  Um  temple  of 
Apollo  wnui  be  turned  into  t  den  of 
thieves,  we  wffl,  at  all  events,  do  our 
best  to  maintain  '  cottei^s  tew,'  aaoanC 
them,  and  see  a  fidr  scramble.  We 
have,  accordinglr,  selected  for  exami- 
Bation  two  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  band,  and  when  we  add,  that  during 
our  scrutiny  we  shall  keep  their  rank 
carefullr  out  of  consideration,  we  ap- 
prdiend  that  it  is  not  ikev  who  wm 
have  any  right  to  complain.  If  tiie 
owner  of  the  cattie  upon  a  thoosand 
hills  were  to  be  caught  sheep-steaHnr, 
surdy  nothing  Aort  o^  Insanity  con& 
mduce  him  to  produce  his  rent-roll  in 
mitigation  of  judgment ;  and  when  a 
Bobleman  turns  devil-author  he  shodd, 
during  his  sojourn  in  GrUb-street,  be 
anxious  on  his  own  account,  to  preserve 
his  incogdto  strictiy. 

The  authors  we  are  about  to  ex- 
amUie,  are  the  EaH  of  Hulgrave  and 
tiie  Hon.  Mrs.  Gore — both  of  them 
names  so  nnexceptionable,  that  if  a 
good  name  codd  make  a  rood  novel, 
nothing  more  need  be  desbed.  Lord 
Mulgrave  we  have  taken  simply  on 
account  of  his  rank  ;  and  as  it  wID  not 
be  necessary  to  waste  much  time  upon 
him,  we  shall  ded  with  him  first  For 
meddling  with  Mrs.  Gore  we  have  ad- 
ditiond  reasons. 

The  first  is  her  sex — an  admission 
which,  we  fear,  will  bring  us  littie 
credit;— at  least  with  that  cockneyfied 
class,  whose  gallantry  is  of  that  precise 
cast  which  'never  contradicts  a  lady.* 
We  confess,  however,  that  we  are  not 
fond  of  diie  stockings.  *  Genius  is  of 
no  sex"  certdnly,  as  Madame  de  Staet 
remarked,  but  it  is  deddedly  mascdine, 
or  at  all  events  wnfenMrne  in  its  at- 
tribtltes.  We  w91inglv  admit,  indeed, 
that  a  rde  which  would  rid  us  of  every 
foiMni  at  once,  at  the  price  of  her 
exclusion,  wodd  be  rather  too  expen- 
sive to  enforce ;  but  so  loi^  as  tnere 
are  extant  such  pagte  as  Mrs.  Gore's 
to  evince  how  i^ery  Sttie  'gediis'  is 
requinte  to  unsex  a  woman,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  r^orting  the 
charge  of  *  want  of  gdlantiy  upon  '*' 
those  who  think  that  the  character  of  a 
mere  woman  can  eter  be  exchanged 
with  advantage  fbr  that  of  a  mere 
teribbfer.  In  the  toext  place — ahhough 
we  cannot  pretend  to  any  thing  like 
strength  of  InttM  sdBdent  to  meet  the 
expenditare  of  yawns,  requisite  to  en- 
able us  to  keep  pace  with  the  various 
competitors  in  thib  pell-mell  race  to- 
^Td^  the  goal  or  absurdity-^and 
though  oar  view  may  be  in   oonse* 
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quenoe  a  lUUe  *  4iatort9d*--4net  it  cefi 
tajuly  dfici  appear  ta  ua  toat  Mrs. 
Gore'e^pre-einmeiice  is  tnffici^t  to  eu- 
tUle  her  to  a  special  wi^ng.  But 
our  principal  r^asoa  is»  t£at  her 
Toluin^  having  been  puffed  more  ve* 
h^mently  than  any.  others  of  the  class, 
have  (however  contemptible  in  them- 
selves) become,  like  the  straw  in, 
Bacon's  apothegm,  th^  means  of  shew- 
ing, which  way  the. wind  blows;  and 
if  tjie  reader  have  patience  to  follow 
us  through  the  impending  examination* 
he  will,  we  think,  feel  little  difficulty 
in'  deciding  that  the  breeze  which 
pufled  such  productions  as  her*s  must 
nave  blomn  from  Qotham. 

We  must  apologise  to  the  public, 
(for  to  the  authors  themselves  who 
haye  inflicted  such  volumes  as  these 
upon  us,  we  cannot  think  that  any  apo- 
logy can  be  due  from  us  for  anvthins^ 
at  all,  but)  to  the  public  we  should, 
perhaps^  apologise  for  having  taken 
only  one  novel  of  each  as  a  sample. 
It  might  be  argued  that  this  is  an  un- 
fair way.  of  judging ;  and  we  admit  the 
objection  in  a  general  way,  but  de- 
mur to  it  in  the  present  instance,  on 
the  gp-ound  that  the  volumes  which  we 
haoe  chosen  are  such  as  to  sanction  an 
analogical  inference,  that  any  thing 
of  common  sense  from  the  same  source 
would  be  morally  impossible.  How- 
ever, for  the  reader's  additional  satis- 
faction, we  can  assure  him  that  we 
haioe  toiled  through  the  whole  wilder- 
ness, and  that  HoAfuct  is  what  we  have 
stated  that  the  it^rence  might  be ; 
and  should  he  still  persist  in  doubting 
our  word,  to  such  a  refractory  caviller 
we  can  only  say,  that  if  in  order  to 
qualify  him  to  judge  for  himself,  he 
will  submit  to  the  performance  of  a 
similar  pilgrimage,  we  shall  esteem  our- 
selves more  than  sufficiently  avenged 
on  him  for  the  insult  implied  in  his 
incredulity. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which, 
perhaps  we  ought  also  to  mention.  It 
so  happens,  that  we  have  not,  as  is 
usual  when  reviewing  an  arrear  of 
works,  selected  the  laist  specimen  for 
dissection.  This  we  esteem,  indeed, 
a  matter  of  little  consequence ;  seeing 
that  all  of  them  are  either  already 
gone,  or  fast  going  to  that  bourne 
where  there  is  no  preeedence;  and 
also  that  by  the  time  our  essay  shall 
appear,  those  which  are  now  last  wiU, 
in  all  probability,  have  begun  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  first  Our  ob- 
ject, therefore,  being  merely  to  stop 
the  stream^  it  is  of  little  importance 


whether  we  begin  to  build  the.  dam 
a  liule  higher  up,  or  a  little  lower 
down.  We  did  intend,  however,  after 
having  duly  examined  die  whole  set, 
to  have  devoted  a  second  reading  to 
the  most  recent,  and  actually  took 
them  in  hand  for  that  purpose;  but 
we  had  not  got  through  above  a  dozen 
pages  or  so  on  our  remeasured  path, 
when  we  felt  violentiy  temped  to  close 
the  volumes— and — in  short — to  tell  the 
truths-there  are  tome  temptations  which 
are  vrremtible.  Since,  therefore,  there 
is  not  a  pip  to  choose  between  their 
respective  attractions,  and  our  object 
is  merely  to  present  the  reader  with  a 
fair  portrait  of  the  class,  we  have  con* 
sidered  that  it  will  be  better  answered 
by  selecting  the  last  we  have  read,  than 
the  last  th^  have  written. 

The  Eari  of  Mulgrave's  last  work 
(CasUeton)  was  the  one  with  which  we 
commenced  our  career,  and  we  have 
therefore,  now  only  a  general  recoUec* 
tion  that  it  is  founded  on  the  Marquis 
of  Exeter's  marriage — that  the  scene 
is  laid  in  Cumberland — and  further,  Uiat 
although  his  lordship  may  boast  himself 
a  scion  of  the  glorious** north  countrie,** 
his  imitations  of  its  provincial  dia- 
lect fully  warrant  us  in  congratulating 
him  upon  having  still  in  his  power  the 
pleasure  of  a  virgin  tour  to  the  lakes. 
**  Yes  and  No**  was  the  last  that  we 
examined,  and  it  is  with  it,  therefore, 
that  we  have  now  to  deal 

The  opening  chapter  introduces  to 
our  notice  two  gentlemen  who  are 
about  to  eat  mutton  chops  at  an  inn. 
Instead,  however,  of  allowing  the 
reader  to  accompany  them  in  that 
pleasing  amusement,  we  intend  to  de- 
tain him  on  the  threshold  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  acouaint  him  with  the 
disasters  which  befell  us  in  the  open- 
ing of  our  career,  under  the  escort  of 
the  Earl  of  Mulgrave— disasters  which 
beat  those  of  Margaret  Lindsay  hollow. 
But  in  order  to  enable  him  to  sym- 
pathise duly  with  our  sorrows,  we 
must  premise  a  few  explanatory  re- 
marks.. He  must  doubtless  be  aware 
that  the  course  of  a  novel  is  like  that 
of  human  life  in  this  respect — ^the  first 
chapters  of  each  we  are  expected  to 
spend,  not  in  amusement,  but  a  sort 
of  apprenticeship — in  laying  up  stores, 
in  snort,  for  our  guidance  ana  enjoy- 
ment during  the  rest  As  in  infimcy 
also,  every  circumstance,  however 
trifling,  is  of  importance  in  forming 
the  mind ;  '  and  as  the  twig  is  bent 
the  tree*s  inclined,' — even  so  in  the 
dawn  of  a  fiction  we  are  to  consider 
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evcfj  iacMleBVboweT«r  trilliiig,  ai  the 
germ  of  a  character,  and  the  omca  of 
some  Ibtare  OTeot.  "  Ejt  pede  Hercu- 
Um^  in  short,  thoold  be  the  motto  of 
erery  one  while  in  the  first  Tolume. 
Hie  ordinary  reader,  however,  may  not 
know — though,  we  trust,  npon  being 
informed,  he  wiQ  easily  understand  the 
son  of  feeling  which  actuates  the  critic, 
and  makes  it  a  pmnt  of  professional 
honour  with  one  who,  of  course,  piques 
himself  upon  being  '  up  to  trap'  rather 
better  than  another,  to  detect  Hercules 
not  merely  like  the  Tulgar  at  the  sight 
of  his  foot,  but  even  from  the  slightest 
glimpae  of  his  toe-nail,  as  it  were — to 
see  through  the  whole  narrative  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  second 
chapter,  and  instead  of  Jbllowmg,  to 
tread  abreast  with  the  author  to  the 
end.  We  trust  the  reader  can  suf- 
ficiently enter  into  the  delicate  punctilio 
of  our  feelings  upon  this  score,  to  form 
some  esdmate  of^the  exquisitel  v  painfol 
wounds  infiieted  upon  our  self-esteem 
by  the  i^rl  of  Mu^rave. 

One  of  the  grenuemen  at  the  inn 
having  ordered  a  fresh  pair  of  wax- 
lights,  is  rebuked  by  his  companion  for 
his  inordinate  love  of  show.     Now  we, 
who  if  we  had  noticed  this  circumstance 
at  all.  should  have  merely  concluded 
from  it  that  he  had  a  weakness  in  his 
eyes— on  thus  (Uscovering  the  weakness 
to  be  in  our  own  eyes,  lelt  as  the  sen- 
tinel  may  be  supposed  to  do  when 
caaght  napping  upon  his  post-— or  as  the 
sagacious  chess-player,  who,  after  hav- 
ing capped  a  pawn,  has  by  an  unfore- 
seen checkmate  been  prevented  from 
executing  his  ingenious  intentions — or 
like   the    gallant    and    accomplished 
cavalier,  who,  though  he  might  under- 
take to  break  Bucephalus  himself  upon 
a  saa£9e,  with  nine^-nine  chances  out 
of  a  hundred  in  ms  favour,  yet  has» 
nevertheless  (by  an  impromptu  con- 
spiracy between  the  hundredtn  chance 
and  and  an  indiscreet  capriedo  on  the 
part  of  his  steed)  been  compelled  to 
afford    the    unwinged    angel,   before 
whom    he    had    previously  exhibited 
himself  nnder  every  other  aspect,  an 
opportunity  of  taking  also  a  bird*s-eye 
view  of  his  proportions— like,  in  short, 
any  hero,  who  has  suddenly  discovered 
himself  to  he  not  utterly  iovineible,  or 
any  wiseacre  who  finds  himself  upon 
the  point  of  being  mistaken  for  a  fool- 
out  of  whidi   two   extensive  classes 
we  leave  the  reader  to  choose  a  simile 
for  himself.     Fired,  however,  rather 
with  generous  emulation  than  vindic- 
tive malice  by  our  overthrow,  we  in- 


wardly determined  that  Lord  M u%taTc 
was  a  worthv  competitor  for  a  critSc, 
and  promised  fohrly  to  pot  us  to  o«r 
mettle  daring  the  race.  But  hciag 
determined  to  give  him  a  hard  bnatl^ 
ing  for  the  next  advantage  he  oblaaaed 
over  us,  and  burning  for  an  opportunity 
of  retrieving  our  iMt  error,  we  longed 
ardently  for  the  appearance  of  a  mh 
character;  prepared  to  be  upon  the 
gid  vhe  witn  eye  and  ear  for  an  o|^ 
portunity  of  displaying  our  angaoity. 
We  were  not  long  k^  waitiqg  for 
him ;  and  no  sooner  had  Loid  MnU 
grave  disclosed  to  us  that  his  travelling 
carriage  was  filled  with  foshionahle 
novels,  than  we,  with  beonceivahle 
briskness,  set  him  down  of  course  for 
an  absolute  fooL  Finding,  however, 
that  sooner  than  afford  them  traveUiag- 
room  any  forther,  he  proposed  to  make 
the  landlord  of  the  inn  a  present  of 
them,  we  were  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge ourselves  a  little  too  hastr,  and 
intimated  accordingly  by  an  inteUigent 
wink  of  our  '  mind's  eye'  at  his  lord- 
ship, that  doubtless  he  would  turn  oat 
to  oe  a  very  decent  sort  of  a  fellow. 
We  were  mistaken  again,  however. 
He  is  not  only  a  sharper,  but  aa  utter 
coxcomb  to  boot  A  good  deal  dis* 
concerted,  and  not  a  little  nettled  at 
finding  that  we  were  only  plunging 
ourselves  deeper  in  the  mire,  we  de- 
termined to  continue  our  course  with* 
a  little  more  caution,  and  look  rather 
longer  before  we  made  the  next  leap« 
No  sooner,  however,  had  Lord  Mul- 
grave  begun  to  hint  to  us  something 
about  early  recollections  of  the  fair 
daughter  of  the  clergyman  who  had 
formerly  been  tutor  to  the  extra-wax^ 
candle  gentleman — Germaine  by  name^ 
—and  whom  he  is  about  to  visit  than 
our  imagination  ffot  the  better  of  us 
again,  and  we  could  not  help  exclaim- 
ing, ^  There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lorc^ 
come  from  the  grave  to  tell  us,"  what 
is  coming  now ;  and,  indeed,  it  woi  np 
ghost  that  came,  for — as  if  Cupid  him- 
self had  been  sworn  to  take  the  field 
against  us — ^he  finds  that  during  his 
absence  the  lady  of  bis  heart  had  been 
thriving  so  violently  as  to  be  oom^ 
pletely  obliterated  under  her  mask  of 
rat;  and,  accordingly,  he  determines 
to  disown  her  altogether.  Stuuff  to 
the  quick  at  these  incessant  mortifica- 
tions ;  and  beginning  sorely  to  suspect 
that  his  lor<fobip  was  merely  bamr 
boozling  us  all  the  time,  we  resolved 
to  take  good  care  how  we  ventured  to 
stake  the  little  that  was  left  of  our 
critical  credit  while  travelling  in  such 
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dottblfal  compaoy.  WHh  a  "pai^n; 
wish,  therefore,  that  the  lady  above 
mentioned  had  added  another  acquire- 
ment of  Jethumn  to  that  the  already 
boaated  of,  we  accompanied  the  elder 
gentleman  fwhoee  name  we  hare  for- 
gotten) to  tne  castle  of  hie  uncle,  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  somewhat 
leas  anxious,  since  our  repeated  bruisesy 
to  find  'sermons  in  stones.'  The 
death  of  the  Marquis,  however,  (leaT- 
ing  this  ffentleman  thirty  thousand  a^ 
year,)  flashed  like  the  dawn  upon  our 
minds.  ''Thirty  thousand  a-yearP 
we  exclaimed— **  why  Um  must  l>e  '  the 
true  prince  r  No  wonder  we  have 
gone  on  a  Albescent  so  often  when  we 
nave  not  cy^  been  after  the  right  game. 
The  'instinct'  even  of  the  sagacious 
Sir  John  was  only  quoad  *  the  king's 
aon,'  and  the  acumen  of  the  critic  is 
not  bound  to  be  absolutely  infallible, 
except  where  the  hero  is  concerned.' 
Having,  however,  as  we  imagined,  at 
length  made  sure  of  him,  we  were  be- 
ginning to  lay  the  foundations  of  in- 
numerable *  chateaux  en  Etpagne^ 
in  all  the  plenitude  of  our  renovated 
self-confidence,  when— behold  you, — as 
if  for  the  mere  purpose  of  bringing  us 
to  a  deadlock, — this  gentleman, — on 
coming  into  possession  of  thirty  thou- 
sand a-year — is  pleased — apropos  of 
absolutely  nothing  at  all — to  turn  her- 
mit and  misanthrope ! 

Utterly  confounded  at  this  crowning 
discomfiture,  we  were  about  to  abandon 
the  field  in  despair — seeing  nothing  for 
it  but  to  conclude,  either  that  we  were 
no  ooiQurorSy  or  that  his  lordship's  skull 
must  be  of  a  texture  which  might  defy 
even  Michael  Scott  himself  to  pry  into 
the  operations  of  its  inhabitant.  And, 
inde^,  when  we  indignantly  reflected 
upon  the  accumulated  disasters  and  dis- 
graces into  which  we  had  been  inveigled 
by  the  inscrutable  vagaries  of  our  com^' 
pagrum  de  voyage,  incontinently  we  con- 
ceived a  venement  longing  to  subject 
our  divining  wands  to  at  least  one  addi- 
tional test,  in  the  investigation  of  a 
question  which  we  had  b^gun  to  con- 
aider  as  rather  problematical — to  wit, 
whether  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  were 
actually  possessed  of  any  brains  at  all 
or  not  Being  obliged,  however  to 
pretermit  a  search  which— to  say  no- 
thing of  a  conjuror — n^ht,  perhaps, 
have  baffled  the  analysis  of  a  Tip- 
perary  turf-cutter,  we  considered  it  as 
vfell  to  put  our  critical  acumen  in  our 
pockets  for  the  present,  %nd  perform 
the  rest  of  our  pugrimage  inco^ — con- 
tent, while  trayclliJig  by  the  Tight  of 


io  dark  a  lanthom  as  hit  lordsUp^t  in- 
tellects, to  console  ourselves  with  that 
profound  saying  of  the  wise  Fielding, 
that  '^  he  is  a  sagacious  reader  who 
can  see  two  chapters  before  him." 

After  tundry  STOuse-ahoodnp^  and 
dinner  parties,  the  plot  begint  to 
thicken.  Our  sulky  fnend  at  the 
casUe,  being  craxy»  at  we  have  teen, 
the  reader  will  not  of  course  be 
turprised  to  hear  that  be  becomea  a 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  parliament; 
but  he  doubUess  unit  be  amaxed  that 
in  spite  of  so  valuable  a  qualification 
he  It  defeated,  and  by  his  old  friend, 
too— the  knight  of  the  supernumerary 
vraxlights.  The  contest  being  thua 
between  Greek  and  Greek,  was,  of 
course,  a  tough  one ;  but  to  us,  it  may 
easily  be  guessed  tiiey  were  merely 
Trojan  and  Tynan ;  and  the  onlj  thing 
which  induced  us  to  take  any  interest 
in  the  contest,  was  the  hope  of  ita 
terminating  in  the  catastropne  of  the 
Kilkenny  cats,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
eat  each  other  up.  This  event  (no 
uncommon  one  at  elections)  was,  in 
the  present  instance,  however,  pre- 
vented towards  the  close  of  the  contest 
by  a  coalition  between  two  of  the  three 
parties,  who,  having  begun  by  fighting 
a  Welsh  main,  had  hoaxed  ut  into  the 
expectation  that  both  our  enemies  might 
be  swallowed  up  at  once. 

Beinff  thus  disappointed,  we  shall 
(like  ful  other  disappointed  people) 
take  the  liberty  of  grumbling  a  little  ; 
and,  we  think,  with  a  littie  better  right 
than  most  of  them.  Our  complaint  is 
against  this  fresh  usurpation  on  the  part 
of  the  demon  of  politics.  Really  this 
is  a  littie  too  ba(L  Is  it  not  enough 
that  the  very  stocks  and  stones  are 
vocal  in  our  path  ? — ^that  the  walls  of 
the  town  cry  aloud  to  the  '  enlightened 
burgesses,*  and  the  barn-doors  of  the 
country  spare  not  the  .'independent 
freeholders  ?*  Must  there  be  no  refiige 
even  for  «#,  in  our  ignorance  and  in- 
significance ? 

«•  No  place  k  Mend;  not  dw  dHiroh  It  ftte.** 
If  weattend  divineservice  weareedified 
upon  the  'signs  of  the  times.*  If  we  seek 
to  spend  an  hour  less  profitably  in  the 
Temple  of  Theepis  we  are  entertmned 
with  the  *  Lords  and  Commons.— 
Step  into  a  printshop — ^is  it  not  littered 
vrith  parliamentary  pasquinades?  Open 
a  music  sheet — ^what  is  it  but  a  Mar- 
seilles hymn  or  a  new  arrangement  of 
fa  ira!f  Turn  to  a  poem — ten  to 
one  it  is  upon  the  com  laws ;  and 
when  we  fly,  in  despair,  to  the  pages 
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of  a  &ihionabie  noYel,  ve  are  pre- 
•eoted  wHh  the  sUte  of  the  poll. 


-a 


peto;- 
propCTD    tenet  c 
Tenio— Aigat  Mdenlcn^— 

ac. 


Martial  matt  certably  haye  been  a 
prophet,  and  ha^e  intended  these  Knee 
as  the  character  of  a  politician  of  the 
nineteenth  centnry. 
>  About  the  time  of  the  election,  we 
^ould  obeenre  that  Mr.  Gennaine, 
paying  a  canTasnng  Tint  to  the  clogy- 
nan  mentioned  above,  diecoTert  an 
omisnal  bnstle  in  the  house ;  and  sooa 
finds  out  that  it  is  owing  to  a  marriage 
between  the  discarded  lady  of  his  heart 
and  an  East  Indian  Captain — *  a  very 
good  sort  of  a  man, — the  Captain' — 
which  psnpbrastic  agnomen,  as  it  is 
repeated  more  than  once,  we  take  to 
he  a  joke  of  some  sort---apparent1y, 
indeed,  of  that  ingenious  sort  where  the 
Bointis  soverjr — very— very  fine  as  to 
be  sbsohitely  invisible. 

There  is  another  young  lady,  (a 
natural  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,)  with  whom  we  should 
have  oondoded  the  eider  of  our  heroes 
to  be  in  love,  had  not  Lord  Mulgrave 
taught  us  to  be  exoeedii^]^  cautious 
how  we  jumped  at  conclusions  while 
following  his  career.  And  we  were 
fight  (for  once)  in  being  less  sangmne 
tinn  formerly.  As  she  is  staying  on  a 
visit  at  the  house  of  his  antagonist's 
election  patron,  and  is,  consequentlT, 
preparing  to  attend  the  ball  given  in 
iionor  of  the  successful  candidate,  oar 
discomfited  misanthrope  arrives  to  in- 
form her  that  her  mother  has  been 
seized  with  a  dangerous  illness ;  and, 
being  enraged  at  finding  her  decked 
out  to  celetoile  his  disasters,  he  forth- 
with begins  to  abuse  her  in  the  most 
brutal  manner,  and  reproaches  her  with 
subsisting  at  once  upon  his  charity  and 
the  wi^^  of  her  mother's  shame 
—alluding  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  continned  the  payment  of  a 
pension  (jB500  a-year)  allowed  by 
Lord  Rockingham  to  his  ex-mistress. 
This  lady  dies  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
her  daughter,  who  (actinr  upon  the 
inteUigible  hint  she  had  received) 
resigns  the  annuity,  and,  removtnff  to 
London,  supports  herself  by  maiung 
ornaments  and  fancy  work. 

The  indignant  reader  wiU  doubtless 
het^  exclakd,  <*  1%  this  iinpracticabk 


puMshed 


>pe  permilled 
r    ileaveofi 


to 
fofbidi 


•«  Summa  diet  TcnteC  ct  Intiuctabae  tcmput^** 

But  how?  Why,  even  tims:_Hit 
agent  informs  him  one  morning  thai 
there  is  a  fireehold  in  the  verv  centre 
of  his  demense  which  is  to  l>e  soM, 
and  which,  accordingly,  he  advises  him 
to  secure  by  private  eontraet*  Oar 
hero,  however,  having  not  a  Uttle  of 
the  dispositioB  of  the  Irish  pisps— eoo- 
ceming  which  it  has  been  said  (whellier 
lil>elloudv  or  not  we  undertake  not  to 
decide)  tnat  the  more  you  call  thai, 
the  more  they  wont  come — immediately 
suspects  some  sdieme  afloat  for  cheating 
hnn ;  and,  manfullv  buttoning  up  ns 
pockets,  is  rewarded  for  his  heroic 
firmness  in  refosing  to  purchase,  by 
perceiving,  a  short  time  afterwards, 
(from  the  appearance  of  a  sauff  verao- 
dah'd  cottage  within  a  word^  Uirow  of 
his  drawing-room  window),  that  he  has 
acquired  a  neighboor--fmd  who  should 
this  be  but  our  old  friend,  that  *  rtry 
good  sort  of  a  man« — the  Captain.'  The 
misanthrope,  indeed,  does  not  seem  to 
desive  quite  as  much  pleasure  from  the 
inereas^  pronmity  of  this  ezeeUeat 
gentlemao,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  mere  consideration  of  his 
estimable  character.  This  amiabte 
warrior,  however,  vrho  is  as  fond  of 
his  own  property  as  another  man,  and 
in  no  way  dttoontented  with  the  slta»- 
tion  of  his  new  residence,  is  found,  upon 
trial,  to  be  of  a  much  mora  sociable 
disposition  than  oar  hero,  and  by  no 
means  disposed  to  part  company  with 
him.  Take  heed,  therefore,  ye  country 
squires  I  hearken  to  vour  agents,  and 
buy  freeholds  while  toere  is  yet  time  ; 
lest  brick  cottagev  intrude  upon  yomr 

Sarks  and  verandahs  deface  your 
emesnes — ^lest  the  fat  datighters  of 
the  clergy  be  not  ashamed  to  speak 
with  ye  in  your  gates,  and  ye  be  coiin 
strained  to  set  up  your  rest,  almost 
cheek  by  jowl,  with  those  verjr  rood 
sort  of  men — the  Captains.  His  lord- 
ship speaks  feelingly  upon  this  point 
— kaud  mexpertus  we  suspect  We 
should  like  to  examine  the  grounds  at 
Mulgrave. 

Tnere  is  another  instance  of  his 
lordship's  poetical  justice  which  we 
feel  peculiar  pleasure  in  recording.-— 
The  gentleman  who,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  narrative,  had  so  stronfflv 
recommended  himself  to  us  by  ms 
contemptuous  treatment  of  the  fiMion- 
able  novels,  md  to  whom  we  hadthere- 
fore  dmig,  through  good  and  evil  n* 
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port,  with  a  sort  of  preseiitiincfit  that 
he  was  destined  to  areoge  m  of  those 
enemies  who  liad  so  citidly  hoaxed 
and  befooled  us  by  their  ragaries  in 
the  course  of  oor  unfortunate  career* 
rerifies  our  fondest  anticipations  ;  and, 
having  amused  himself  for  some  time 
by  rooking  the  younger  of  our  heroes, 
achieves  our  everlasting  gratitude  by 
siiooting  the  misanthrope,  whose  thirty 
tho«isaad-  a  year  goe« — ^half  to  the 
young  ladv  mentioned  above,  and  the 
other  half  to  Mr.  Oermaine ;  out  of 
whom,  we  earnestly  trust  that  our 
ftiend  manages  to  pick  up  a  tderable 
aftermath. 

We  have  thus  presented  the  reader 
with  a  skeleton  of  not  merelv  the  foot 
but  the  **  toivm  m£MuumC*  Ji\M  lord* 
blip's  Hercules — out  of  all  which,  if 
he  be  able  to  nake  either  head  or 
tail,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  he 
must  be  nearer  akin  to  the  house  of 
CEdipns  than  we  ourselves,  and  shall, 
therefore,  not  presume  to  intrude  upon 
him  another  word  in  the  way  of  crid- 
cisDa.. 

We  have  the  same  apology  to  make 
with  respeot  to  Mrs.  Gore  as  Lord 
Mulgrave.  Having  begun  vrith  her 
last  work  we  have  not  a  sufficiently 
dear  recollection  of  it  to  be  able  to 
review  it  with  a  clear  conscience,  and 
shall,  therefore^  confine  our  remarks  to 
the  one  we  have  just  read,  which  is 
entitled  **  Women  as  they  are,  or  the 
Manners  of  the  Day." 

The  stoiy  opens  with  an  intimation 
that  a  *'  good*  marriage  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  a  park  in  the  country — a 
house  in  town — a  box  at  the  opera— 
a  stud  of  horses — and  (of  course)  a 
husband.  Farther,  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  by  varying  the  degrees 
of  these  terms,  we  may  attain,  in  suc- 
cession, aU  the  ranks  of  *<  good"  mar- 
riages until  we  arrive  at  a  class  which 
may  be  termed  **  exquisite  ;**  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  '*  delicious**  mar- 
riage is  held  to  imply  merely  a  **  hus- 
band and  wife."  The  wedding  to 
which  we  are  here  bidden  is  of  the 
second  of  the  abovementioned  classes 
— ahe  hero  (Lord  Willersdale)  having 
twenty  thousand  a  year  and  a  premier- 
ship to  boot.  He  is  wealthy,  indeed, 
not  only  in  lands  and  tenements,  but  also 
in  experience;  having  safely  doubled 
the  cape  of  forty,  and  been  given  up 
by  all  the  dowager  flatcatchers  as  an 
absolutely  umnarryble  man.  Yet  let 
no  man  whistle  till  he  is  out  of  the 
hollow,  but  thtok  of  the  rash  Benedict 
and  beware.    Lord  Willersdale  him- 


self—his country  park— -his  house  in 
town — his  opera  box — his  equestrian 
stud — his  icy  heart,  and  his  forty  years 
— surrender  in  the  twinklinf  of  an 
eye-^he  eye  of  Helen  Mordaunt. 
This  enchantrass'  is  introduced  to  our 
notice  in  the  course  of  a  morning's 
walk,  during  which  she  is  represented 
as  meditating  upon  her  impenoing union 
to  so  many  food  things^  Yet,  not- 
withstanding Lord  Willersdale*s  i 


fold  perfections,  she  manages  to  pro- 
duce, on  an  examination  of  her  feeltngs* 
tolerably  satisfactory  proofe  that  she  is 
not  in  love  with  him ;  and  the  inex- 
perienced inference  which  she  draws 
from  this  is,  that  she  ought  not  te 
marry  him.  On  her  venturing,  in 
consequence,  to  hint  to  her  parents  the 
possibility  of  such  a  determination  on 
ner  part,  this  "  missish**  confidence  (as 
the  old  gentleman  terms  it)4s  received 
with  exemplary  patience  by  both  father 
and  mother ;  who,  however,  (after 
having  duly  gone  through  the  ceremony 
of  the  audit)  give  her  to  understand— - 
politely,  ind^,  but  unequivocally— 
that  as  her  <*  missish'*  scruples  are  not 
particularly  interesting  to  them,  they 
will, — if  it  be  the  same  to  her, — ^waive 
their  discussion,  and  drop  the  subiect 
of  the  intended  marriage  until  all  is 
ready  to  sign,  seal,  and  deliver.— 
Mamma  informs  her  that  Lord  Willers- 
dale had  been  a  cotemporary  of  her 
papa  at  the  court  of  George  the  Third ; 
and  after  a  glowing  estimate  of  his 
innumerable  advantages,  from  which 
it  plainly  appears  that  he  is  iii  her  view 
an  absolute  model  of  perfection,  she 
warmly  congratulates  her  dauehter 
upon  her  **  exquisite*'  fortune,  and  cuts 
short  all  further  discussion,  bv  re- 
questing her,  with  infinite  nonchalance, 
to  wash  her  face.  We,  however,  well 
knowing  that  when  a  husband  is  in 
view,  young  ladies  of  eighteen  cannot 
always  be  brought  to  look  at  papa's 
cotemporaries  through  mamma*s  spec- 
tacles, judidously  snufied  the  candles 
and  prepared  for  a  little  sport 

We  were  mistaken,  as  usual,  during 
this  disastrous  campM^n.  In  spite  S 
her  ablutions,-  Lora  Willersdale  dis- 
covers that  she  has  been  weeping,  and 
|fallantly  informs  her  that  be  luui  no 
intention  of  marrying  her  in  her  own 
despite.  In  short,  he  gives  her  to 
understand  that  she  has  only  to  **  speak 
the  word"  and  be  (as  Tony  Lumpkin 
miffht  say)  **her  own  woman  again." 
Whether  it  were,  however,  that  she 
coilduded,  from  the  tone  of  this  inti- 
mation, that  he  was  not  a  man  upon 
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wbom  it  wo«ild  be  safe  to  play  off  any 
ainaDdgnieea^ — or  merdy  owing  to  ber 
nadtode  for  bis  generoos  ofer  to  let 
beroff, — ahedoes  not  "speak  tbe  word,** 
bat  sttbmits  to  the  fiat  of  her  ^rents 
arith  a  eomplaisaoce  most  estimable, 
doobtlesa,  in  a  daughter ;  but  which,  in 
tbe  heroine  of  a  novel,  is — we  will  not 
ventiiteto  hint  what — and — not  to  make 
a  short  story  long — ^is  married  off  some- 
where about  thelMsginning  of  the  second 
chapter. 

On  thus  finding  the  expected  same 
slip  throngh  our  fingers,  and  all  our 
amiable  antidpations  at  one  fell  swoop 
destroyed,  we  certainly  looked  a  little 
«Uy  and  diaconcerted  for  tbe  moment ; 
but  yalourooBly  continued  oar  coarse ; 
discreetly  conjectaring  that  if  she  bad 
been  baiuked  in  her  intention  of  playing 
tbe  heroine  befbre  marriage,  she  would 
not  finl  to  indemnify  at  once  his  lord^ 
ship,  herself  and  us,  by  playing  tbe 
deril  afterwards. 

Thinga  appear,  indeed,  to  point 
pretty  pbialy  to  that  termination.— 
Lord  WtUeradale  presents  her  with 
Dresden  poreelun.  Ormolu  musical 
docks,  carcanets,  bracelets,  Ac  witb- 
oot  end— «ll  which,  like  Aoee  in  **  The 
RMarniting  Officer,**  she  ''takes  with 
an  air,"  lest  be  should  coastrue  aa^ 
mantfestatioa  of  gratitude  into  an  eri- 
dence  of  foolish  yanity.  The  sight  of 
tbe  jewels,  how«yer,  at  once  thaws  her 
stoidsm,  and.  being  now  fearful  lest  he 
should  think  her  tingTateful,  she  bursts 
into  a  paroxysm  of  the  most  extravagant 
and  cmldish  delight— thus  ingenicKttly 
managing  to  impress  i^Km  his  mind  at 
once  both  those  opinions  she  was  so 
particnlsrly  anxious  to  preserve  him 
firora.  In  plun  terms^  ne  concludes 
her  to  be  a  little  of  a  fool ;  and  she  (in 
despite  of  his  learning)  conceives  him 
to  oe  a  good  deal  of  a  bore ;  while 
we— conla  we  presqme  to  intrude  any* 
tbiog  so  insignlfioant  upon  the  notice 
of  either— would  bc^  leave  to  add  our 
humble  but  hearty  aoqaiescence  in  the 
opinion  of  eaeL  These  mistakes 
{mittake$  f)  Mrs.  Gore  ominously  adds, 
were  no  slight  steps,  towards  render- 
ing a  marriage  unhappy. 

i&keped,  as  we  bad  long  been,  with 
delayed  hope,  this  signifioint  hint  fell 
uponxMir  dr«ioping  souls  like  the  war- 
trump^upoQ.tbe  ear  of  the  chaiger ;  and 
with  renewed  vigor  .we  prepared  to 
follow  this  happy  couple  to  London. 
Lady  Wille»<ua&  ia  iieie  introduced 
to  her  sister-in-law.  Lady  Danvers, 
at  whose  house  she  afterwards  raeelb 
with  a  Colonel^  Seymour,  of  the  guards, 


who,  during  her  childhood,  bad  often 
*'oondese«ided  to  make  Mordannt  his 
bunting  quarters ;"  and  who,iQfr  reasons 
which  the  simplest  reader  may  form  a 
guess  at,  bad  no  particular  ol^ectioBs 
to  make  bar  new  lesidaace  his  poaehiag 
quarters^  The  party  ^  Lady  Danvera' 
being  u /He  okamp&ire,  CokmdS.  oomp- 
meoees  operations  by  withdrawing  tbe 
lady  to  a  shady  bower,  where  be  pror 
ce^  in  his  attack  upon  her  heart  after 
a  ibshion  wfaleb«is  certainly  original ; 
ualesa,  indeed,  be  were  indebted  lor  a 
bint  to  tbe  heso  of  Bladame  de  Genlia' 
tale,  "  Preventions  dHme  Feame,".  who 
conceives  that  bk  coaqoeat  wiU  ht 
in£sllibly  aecured  if  he  can  only  nmaage 
to  extort  from  the  lady  a  aiagle  direct 
insdt.  CoAeoel  S.,  as  if  actuated  by  a 
similar  ambition,  begins  by  abusing,  in 
tbe  most  violent  terms,  and  wi^iottt 
assigning  any  reason.  Lady  Willers- 
dale's  favorite  brother,  tot  whose  ohar 
raeter  and  intellect  he  expresses  a 
degree  of  scorn  which  reminded'  iis 
foi^ly  of  tbe  renowned  oontrDvefs^ 
bftwetta  tbe  pot  and  tbe  kettle.  As 
might  well  be  expected,  she  reptfas 
savagely  enough ;  imon  which  he  agAia 
retorts  in  two  or  tnree  languages  at  a 
time.  She,  however,  if  not  <}uite  his 
equal  at  the  tongues,  yet,  being  lika 
most  of  her  sex,  tolerably  mistress  of 
the  vemaoolar,  maaaffes,  vrtth  tbe  md 
of  that  alone,  to  talk  him  fifteen  to  the 
dozen ;  insomuch  that  we  stunned  and 
almost  deafened  with  **tbe  clamour  of 
loud  reproaches  and  tbe  war  of  words!' 
.beffaa  to  wonder,  vehemently,  whe- 
ther Mepbialopbeles  bunself  wwM  be 
able  to  ooi^ure  any  thiag  like  tbe  lan- 
guage of  a  love  soene  out  of  such  a 
polyglott  squabble  as  this. 

This  stormy  overture,  however,  hav- 
ing gradually,  subsided,  the  recitative 
commences  in  a  gentler  strain.  He 
ffives  her.  to  understand,  that  he.  is  in 
love  with  her,  and  wishes  that  he  had 
married  her :  in  answer  to  which,  she 
intimates  that  it  is  a  great  pity  he  did 
not  think  of  it  sooner-^forgetting, 
however,  to.  hint  that  it  was  now  too 
late  to  tbink  of  it  at  all  To  this  he 
replies,  that  be  was  too  poor  to  maiVy 
then,  and  that  even  now  he  is  a  mere 
beggarly,  dragoon^  conceroiqg  whom  ii 
ha9  been  decided  amongst  h|s  friends 
nem,  can,  that  he  iagood  (qt  nothing — fit 
for  nothing— absolutely  nothing,  but  the 
ministry  ;  and  that  accordingly  he.  ha^ 
began  toentertain  serioustbougbts  of ao- 
oeptiug  a  placet  in  the  cabinet.  We  here 
take  occasion  to, observe,  "en pamimli* 
how  in  our  inestimable  coastitiitinn)  ^ 
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thinffs  ve  iMde  to  werk  together  for 
food,  the  poTertjr  of  otir  dragoons 
being  thm,  at  it  seems,  rendered  nn 
abundant  sonree  to  saMljr  us  with 
cabinet  ministers.  With  respeet  to 
this  project  of  oar  pnUio-spirited  dra- 
goon, she  appears  to  think  that  she 
does  not  see  how  be  can  do  anything 
better.  But  here  oocura  n  point  preg» 
nant  with  direfid  import  It  apoeais 
that  if  he  should  come  in  Lord  WiUers* 
dale  wiH  have  to  go  out  Yet  this 
iU-omened  'iT  seems  about,  after  all, 
to  turn  out  'a  great  peaoemakei^ 
like  the  rest  of  the  tribe ;  w  upon  this 
fntimaition  Colonel  8.  immediatel^r  pro- 
ceeds to  hint  at  sundry  preliminary 
arMes  of  a  treaty  of  aniRy,  whose 
fbrther  dereiopement  is  cut  snort  by  a 
most  proTokingiy  ill-timed  interrup- 
tion. 

Lady  DanTcrs,  who  makes  her  ap- 
pearance to  <^er  her  rister-ln-law  her 
company  into  town,  is  in  a  yiolent 
fluster  about  her  brotber^s  expected 
loss  of  his  place,  and  the  consequent 
depredatkm  in  fiuhionable  Sdmt  which 
tkt  may  herself  expect  She  makes 
this  an  opportunity  of  indulging  in  a 
multitude  of  savage  sublimities  upon 
the  fickleness  of  society ;  after  which 
she  fiiTours  her  sister-m-law  with  an 
extempore  ToUey  of  gratuitous  abuse, 
and  a  narratiye  A  her  amours,  detailed 
with  a  fenror  and  nmvete  which  reminds 
us  of  nothing  we  ever  read,  so  much  as 
the  vivid  memoirs  of  the  fiery  Queen 
of  Navarre.  We  shall  extract  this 
passage  as  a  specimen  of  Mrs.  Gore's 
eloquence— the  more  especially,  as  it 
contains  a  clue  to  a  mjrstery  which  we 
confess  we  had  long  begun  to  look 
upon  as  un&thomable— namely,  from 
what  class'  of  society  the  readen  of 
such  books  as  Mrs.  Gore's  could  pos- 
sibly be  fuinished. 

«  The  roftd  traversed  bv  the  brilliant 
equipage  of  Lady  WiUendale  lay  between 
a  fttccassion  of  gardens  nich  as  tunround 
the  suburbs  of  Jumdon :  the  fragrance  of 
myriads  of  roses  was  upon  the  air ;  and 
as  the  two  sisters  reclined  themselves  in 
luxorioQs  indolence,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  their  mutual  dlence  arose  from  the 
ezdunve  intendty  of  their  enjoyment  of 
the  passing  hour.  Both  were  young — 
both  were  beantifiil^both  nobly  wedded 
— ^both  elevated  immeasurably  above  the 
vulgar  anxieties  of  life.  The  happiness 
of  both  might  be  supposed  assured ;  and 
proeperitv,  whose  prodigal  favour  had 
flung  such  golden  gifts  upon  their  pa^ 
had  also  enriched  them  with  the  power 
of  cot^vring  happinsssy  and  of  scattariag 
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ers  upon  ths  theniy  dssiiny  of  oilMrsk 
Yet  hear  It,  thou  sickly  mechanic  I  whosa 
struggling  breath  labours  with  the  noi^ 
some  atmosphere  of  thy  squalid  home — 
hear  it,  thou  midnight  wanderer !  who 
dost  shelter  thy  ragged  misery  in  soms 
den  of  perilous  inmmy—- hear  it,  thou 
meape  woman !  who  wouldst  vainly  still 
the  feeble  cries  of  thy  famished  children  i 
hear  it,  and  acknowledge  the  equal  dis- 
pensation of  that  hand  whose  chastening 
IS  of  mercy!  Beneath  the  gorgeous 
robing  of  those  beautifnl  and  prosperonls 
beings,  there  were  hearts  agonized  by 
terror  and  remorse — the  tears  upon  theft* 
cheeks  were  bitter  tears — they  saw  no 
promise  of  peace  in  the  sacred  calm  of 
the  summer  sky ;  they  confessed  no 
heavenly  presence  in  the  glorious  harmony 
of  universal  nature  !** 

Lord  Willersdale  is  not  only  Iuma4 
out  of  the  ministry,  but  runs  a  narrow 
chance  of  being  turned  out  of  the 
world  as  well— having  been  shot  in  a 
duel  by  a  country  squire,  set  at  him  by 
his  suocessora  in  office-— a  method  eSf 
preventing  a  counter-march  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  in  politics^  the 
discovery  of  which  is,  we  believe,  due 
to  Mrs.  Gore ;  who  has  hereby  afforded 
to  the  expert  cabinet  whipper-in  a 
valuable  hmt  how  county  memben 
may  be  put  to  other  uses  than  the 
mere  utterance  of  "  aye"  or  «  no"  upoa 
a  division.  Upon  thb  malad  venture 
(in  oonsequence<^ which  Lord  Willers* 
dale  is  bedridden  for  some  time)  Mm^ 
Gore  takes  occasion  to  indite  a  vast 
deal  of  choice  prose  touchii^  the 
modern  practice  of  the  duel ;  and  as 
her  renmrks  are  equally  unquestioaaUe 
and  well-intentioned,  we  can  only  say 
that  we  trust  their  efficiency  may  be 
proportioned  rather  to  their  truth  than 
thar  novelty. 

Lord  Willersdale,  upon  his  recovers, 
retires  to  his  own  castle  in  Ireland ; 
which,  of  course.  Introduces  us  to  a 
whole  bevy  of  fresh  personages — lo 
wit,  a  Mrs.  Mahoney  (Lord  WilleTa- 
dale's  housdceeper — <an  Irish  charno- 
ter*  of  a  modem  novel ;  that  Is  to  savv 
a  character  who  says  <ould'  for  *ol€,' 
'rale'  for  'real,'  &c.  &c.,  and  in  cast 
of  thought,  or  even  turn  of  expression, 
belongs  qmte  as  much  to  Ireland  as  to 
Kamschatka,  luid  the  versa), — Lady 
Theodosia  Mltlbrd,  who,  we  take  h,  is 
meant  to  be  as  wise  as  Mrs.  Gore 
could  make  her,  and  her  sister  Isabella 
who  appean  to  be  witty  op  to  the 
same  extent;  together  widi  the- hat- 
bands of  those  two  ladles  who,  we 
presuiie,  are  hitesded  to  be  aaythu^ 
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tlie  ntder  cbeoMs  lo  avppott 
(Iffi.  Gore  bB?iw  ob%iagl7  kl 
iltonliMr  bkmk  lor  that  p«rpoM)»  and 
tMldtiido of  other 'dwnieten,' whom 
be  lu^  alio  pakt  after  aiqr  fiohioB  1m 
pleaMB,  without  o«r  beng  M/t  dther 
to  antheBtieafte  or  confate  ike  portrdt 
fiora  aij  data  eupplied  by  Mn.  Gere*! 
efUeace. 

We  Bow»  however,  proceed  to  the 
neatioo  of  names  not  lightly  to  be 
ipokea,  seeing  that  we  have  to  rekte 
a  kag  story  about  theai.  We  aUnde 
to  a  certain  Mr.  Edwards  aad  his 
ward»  Miss  Flotence  Dudley,  who  had 
beea  for  some  time  the  objects  of 
nKh  mystery  and  the  subjeots  of 
iafiaits  sossip  to  Uidr  whole  ndgh« 
bonrbood.  Miss  Dudley  being  a  sort 
of  sapplemenkary  heroine  (seat,  as  we 
to   make    amends  for  the 

^shert^red  career  of  her  pre- 
we  shall  abbreviate  the 
catalogue  of  her  perfectioBs  by  adopt- 
ing the  ingeiiioas  fiHrmala  of  toe  drun- 
ken pie^  who^  udien  afraid  to  trust 
his  vacillating  tongue  with  a  deiaUed. 
performance  ol  iiis  devotions,  eompso- 
niied  the  affidr  by  Qasulating  **  Ditto, 
M  OD  the  last  oeeasion.'  By  her 
maltHndinons  acoos4>liskmeats,midher 
ol^ffiog  assidu^  in  teaehm^  Lady 
WiUerMale  German,  she  wms  bar 
heart  so  as  toreoeive  an  invitation  to- 
LoadoD,  where  Lord  Willeitdale  is 
about  to  return ;  havmff  been  a  second 
time  anpoiatedprimenunister,  (whence 
it  may  oe  seen  that  county  laembers,  who 
aspire  to  permanent  paniamentarr  dis- 
tiaetion,  should  practise  bullet  sntting 
aad  keep  their  powder  drv.)  Th& 
invitation,  bdng  convcnred  ihro^h 
Lady  Tbeododa  Mitford  to  Mr.  1^- 
warm,  draws  from  him  the  following 
account  of  Ids  own  fife  and  Miss  Duo- 
ley's  oiu^in  :— 

Mr.  Edwards,  then,  who  is  a  gentle- 
man of  good  frunily  in  the  north  of 
Eqgland  appears  (a$  far  as  we  can  make 
oat  from  lus  own  accounts  to  hmre 
been  somewhat'  of  a  crad(DRun  natu- 
rally, and  was  th^rdbre  naturally 
esteemed  a  genius  by  hinwelf  and  a- 
po^  by  his  mmily,  schoobnasters  and 
coUego^^Wi.  At  diis  name  he 
msnnestsan  iiidigastion  vriueh,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  might,  we  think,  have. 
bseanmtuaL  Fladingr  it  would  seem, 
Qoreit  for  the  soul  of  a  fiaol  m  Eng- 
land, he  sets  off  to  Gottii^fen-to  study, 
aetehysies,  and»  unth  the  asnatance 
of  Kai^  ittams  seven  times  crazier 
than  he  was  before.  We  should  have 
aastomd  that,  ho  had  foyen  in  love 
before  leaving  England;  and  the  first 


to  see  upon  his' 
course,  the  lady  of  his 
finds  her  on  a  visit  b 
a  large  circle  of 
aequaintanees  one  of  ^  ptineipal 
of  whom  is  a  certain  Cantafai  S.,  who, 
Hke  his  predeoeasor  of  the  same  111. 
omened  taitial.  Is  "a  haadsome  mm, 
but  a  gay  decdver.**  The  company 
vt  net  long  in  discovering  Mr.  £d«* 
wards  to  be  a  ninny;  wUk  he  (Ifte 
nmnr  an  honest  gentleman  in  the  same 
predicament)  does  not  fed  all  the  gra-r 
titade  tiiat  might  have  been  des&ed 
towards  those  'd*— d  good-natured 
friends*  who  were  ineessandy  aaanifest* 
ing  sttdi  an  affectionate  annetyto  bring 
him  to  a  dear  understanding  upon  that 
particular  pdnt  His  intended  bride, 
especially,  in  rebuking  his  vaguies, 
^getteth  herself  hate  ;*  and,  as  he  sus- 
pects her  of  plotting  with  Captain  8. 
to  play  him  off,  he  takes  leave  of  her 
extempore,  sets  off  to  the  sea-shore  to 
mope  by  himself  for  a  year,  and,  we 
suppose, 

•  Wiltt  lord  entM  or  eoamacd  lofa.* 
In  the  dead  hour,  however,  one 
idght,  the  sound  of  a  carriage  is  heard 
at  his  door,  and,  hurrying  to  receive 
his  nocturnal  visitor,  our  discomfited 
bard  Is  thunderstruck  by  the  appear- 
ance of  his  long-lost  love  and  a  little 
Infimt,  which  clasps  him  with— 

NoMAoTkif^-.** 

but,  in  truth,  a  daufffater  of  Oapt.  S. 

At  this  part  of  toe  narrative,  Lady 
Theodosia  began  to  tremble  for  Miss 
Dudley^s  leginmacT;  but  Mrs*  Gore 
settles  that  difikulty  by  an  eipedient 
wldch,  we  venture  to  say,  few  will  be 
able  to  anticipate.  It  turns  out,  to 
Ladv  Theodosia's  infinite  relie(  that 
our  heroine  is  not  the  oftpring  of  an 
intri^e,  but  of  a  rape  (we  shoidd 
imagine  it  to  have  been  the  first  time 
that  ever  such  a  discovery  was  made 
the  sotject  of  congratulation^  and— > 
mark  tbis-^n  conseouence  of  certain 
letters  subsequentlv  aadressed  bv  Cap- 
tmn  S.  to  her  mother,  as  his  wife,  for 
the  mere  purpose,  as  she  expressly 
states,  of  deluding  her  fiimily  and 
escaping  their  veageance— she  is  fbr- 
tunately,  bv  the  law  of  Scotiand  led^ 
timate.  We  have  heard  of  a  particunur 
providence  over  dronkards,bnt  who  shall 
nenceforward  doubt  that  there  is  one 
over  the  amours  of  our  aristocracy  (the 
law  of  Soothmd  being  its  outward  and 
visible  sig^)^  to  keep  not  merely  the 
halter  from  the  necks  of  the  Ikuiers, 
but  even  the  bend  sinister  from  the 
shields  of  the   children?     <* Which 
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thing,**  a«  old  Whiiiton  taye,  **i8  tniiy 
wonderful  I* 

**  But  U  that  the  law  T  exclaimed 
we,  in  amaieinent.  **  Ave,  laarry  it 
it,**  replied  the  page  betore  ut.  So 
we  said  no  more,  for  (as  O'Rourke 
says)  "where  was  the  use?"  but  we 
could  not  help  thinking,  with  the  honest 
gravedigger  quoted  above,  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  rank  of  the  parties 
concerned,  that  particular  interpreta^ 
tion  of  the  statute  would  never  have 
been  discovered. 

Miss  Dudley's  origin  being  thus 
settled  to  the  satis&ction  of  all  par- 
ties, she  prepares  for  a  joum^  to 
London  in  conq[>any  with  Lady  Wil- 
lerMlale,  who  is  about  to  turn  out  as 
good  as  new— and  indeed,  to  tell  the 
truth,  veiy  little  better ;  for  she  goes 
on  with  all  her  former  pranks,  and 
reoom'mences  acquaintance  with  Col. 
S.,  who  b  now  become  Lord  Forreston, 
and  whom  she  courts  for  her  friend  so 
briskljT,  that  her  brother  (the  guards- 
man)  mforms  her  she  is  making  herself 
the  talk  of  the  whole  town ;  the  public 
not  being  aware  that  she  is  merely 
acting  as  a  prozif  in  the  intrigue.  It 
is  very  near  being  successful.  Lord 
Forreston,  on  condition  of  obtaining 
Lady  Willersdale  as  a  mistress,  seems 
willing  to  accept  Miss  Dudlejr  (to 
boot)  as  a  wife ;  and  he  proceeds  in  bis 
double  courtship  with  a  full  persuasion 
that  such  is  Laay  Willersdale*s  view  of 
the  a£bir.  At  length  he  maker  his 
proposals,  and  the^r  are  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Edwards,  who,  mstead  of  answering 
them  by  letter,  makes  his  appearance 
upon  the  spot  within  a  few  days  ;  and, 
on  his  meeting  with  Lord  F.,  there 
ensues  a  discovery  which  the  reader 
must  have  already  anticipated ;  namely, 
that  Capt  S.,  with  twenty  years  added 
to  his  age,  is  no  other  than  the  Colonel 
$.  whom  we  found,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  tale,  paving  such  assiduous  court 
to  Lady  Willersdale ;  and  whom  she 
has,  therefore,  narrowly  escaped  havinjg 
had  the  pleasure  of  marrving  to  his 
own  daughter.  This  delicate  catas- 
trophe is  thus  happily  averted;  and 
Miss  Dudley  is,  in  due  time^  married  to 
a  Mr.  Harry  Mitford,  with  whom,  by- 
the-bye,  we  ought  to  have  mentioned 
before^  that  we  found  her  in  love,  when 
first  introduced  to  our  notice. 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has 
already  run,  and  the  space  which  we 
must  necessarilv  reserve  for  the  remarks 
we  have  to  add,  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  our  makiug  many  extracts. 
Indeed,  they  could  answer  no  purpose. 


No  small  detached  portions  of  empiy 
foolery  or  listless  trash  could  poasiUy 
convey  an  idea  of  the  oppressive  and 
insufferable  sensation  excited  by  a  pil- 
grimage throuffh  the  dreary  waste  of 
these  three  volumes.  As  a  speciraen, 
however,  of  what  Mra.  Gore  does, 
when  she  does  her  very  best,  we 
extract  the  following  passage,  in  which 
it  must  be  supposed  that  she  has  put 
forth  her  full  powers  ;  as  it  is  one  of 
the  very  few  in  the  whole  book  where 
there  is  anything  in  the  circumstances 
to  afibrd  an  opportunity,  even  to  a 
clever  writer,  or  manufiuWiag  a  food 
scene.  It  is  the  scene  between  Lord 
and  Lady  Willersdale,  in  which  he 
discovers  his  mistake  in  supposing  her 
to  have  been  seduced  by  Lord  For- 
reston ;  and  we  leave  it  to  the  reader 
to  decide  whether  any  matt  abortive 
attempts  at  the  expression  of  hirauui 
feelings  were  ever  yet  imposed  upon 
the  public  :<— > 

**  It  was  tome  hours  after  this  agoniziiig 
scene,  that  Lady  Willersdale,  with  swollen 
eyes  and  trenbliag  footsteps,  entered  her 
husband's  library.  Mr.  EHot,  who  had 
been  his  conpanioo,  rose  respeetftilly  as 
she  traversed  the  room ;  but  Lord  Wil- 
lersdale, who  was  busily  oocnpied  at  his 
writing  taUe,  did  not  so  much  as  raise 
his  eyes  from  his  emfdoyment.  With 
a  heart  already  overflowing,  Helen  ooald 
not  support  this  evidence  of  his  anger; 
throwing  herself  on  a  so£^  she  concealed 
her  face  m  the  cushions  and  wept  bitterly. 
Mr.  Eliot  pntly  approached  her  to 
whisper  words  of  kindoess  and  consola- 
tion; but  Lord  Willersdale— how  differant 
from  his  ordinary  demeaoor— his  usual 
tenderness— remained  immoTeable ! 

«  The  worthy  Eliot,  becoming  gradually 
conscious  that  some  misunderstanding 
must  exist  between  sarties  whom  he  bad 
been  accustomed  to  behold  united  by  the 
most  intimate  fervour  of  conjugal  affec- 
tion, now  made  a  movement  to  withdraw ; 
his  delicacy  of  mind  suggested  that  his 
presence  must  be  an  unwholesome  res- 
traint in  sooh  a  crisis. 

«<Pray,  do  not  go,'  faltersd  Lady 
Willersdale,  perceiving  his  intention,  and 
speaking  with  a  determined  effort.  <  I 
could  uosh,  su*,  that  you  were  a  witness 
to  my  hnmiliation  that  you  would  deiga 
to  listen  to  the  confession  I  am  anxiotts 
to  make.' 

<<Lord  WiUertdalegavs  an  involanlary 
start;  yet  still  ssechanically  continued  his 
prerious  oeoupatioa. 

« <  You,'  resumed  Helen,  <  from  whose 
lips  I  have  gathered  better  precepts  thaa 
I  hare  allowed  myself  to  follow;  yoa, 
who  have  been  one  of  my  best  nonitoo, 
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wMf  ttill  ai4  me  I9  yoor  nproral,  aad 
saitttB  mo  bj  your  fiitore  connseL' 

"AniB  her  tears  flowed  £Mt;  ami 
Mr.  Eliotf  with  the  paternal  beneiFoIence 
be  liad  Umg  imbibed  tbrougb  hit  affeo- 
tionate  ▼igUance  over  aaoUier,  seated 
hiiaietf  kindly  beside  her,  but  with  aa 
sferted  face  that  seemed  to  shun  inquiry 
iato  the  emotioos  of  h^  heart. 

<•  <  Console  jourself,  Ladv  Willertdale,* 
Bsid  he,  mUdlj — '  Let  us  hope  that  you 
judge  yourself  too  harshly;  had  your 
actions  been  of  a  character  so  blameable 
as  these  bitter  tears  might  lead  us  to 
infer,  they  would  not — no!  they  could 
not  have  been  shed  in  this  presence. — 
Console  yourself;  and  remember  that  our 
true  condemnation  rests  in  the  hands  of 
a  Judge,  more  merciful  to  our  weakness 
than  the  opinions  of  our  fellow-men.' 

<■  <  It  is  not  the  judgment  of  others — 
It  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  world  from 
which  I  shrink,'  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  humility,  <it  b  from  my  own ! — ^tt  is 
from  the  accusal  of  my  secret  conscience. 
I  alone  can  judge  how  deeply  I  haye 


*'  *  Lady  Willersdale  !*  ezdainied  her 
husband,  dashing  his  pen  from  his  hand, 
and  starting  from  his  chair.  *  Be  silent ! 
If  you  have  become  undeserving  of  my 
love,  surrender  your  claims ;  if  you  are 
unworthy  the  shelter  of  my  roof,  leave 
it !  Be  satisfied,  madam,  be  satisfied  that 
yon  have  stained  the  honor  of  my  name 
^that  you  have  withered  my  heart  there 
where  its  pulse  beat  warmest ;  but  spare 
me  the  redtal— spare  me  an  unavailing 
humiliation.  I  could  bear  much  from 
you — much  I — ^bnt  do  not  let  me  hear  how 
deeply — when — wherefore — by  whom— 
I  have  been  betrayed ;  or  I  might  forget 
myself,  and  wreak  that  vengeance  on  a 
woman,  whicti  another  shall  satiate  with 
his  very  heart's  blood  !*  And  he  burst 
into  a  convulsion  of  hysteric  sobs,  as 
though  the  anguish  of  his  soul  were  no 
longer  controllable. 

*•  Helen,  too,  rose  from  her  seat  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  rush  towards  that 
bosom  which  she  had  never  before  beheld 
thus  fiercely  a^tated ;  but  she  checked 
her  eager  steps.  She  saw  that  she  had 
been  misconceived ;  that  her  self-accusal 
had  been  severely  misinterpreted;  and 
she  presumed  not  to  seek  that  fond 
embriice  whence,  for  the  first  time,  she 
anticipated  rejection. 

<*  *  He  wrongs  me  !  indeed  he  wrongs 
me,'  she  exclaimed,  with  her  hands  up- 
lifted imploringly  towards  Mr.  Eliot. 

**  *  I  wrong  you  /'  said  Lord  Willers- 
dale, drawing  up  his  dignified  j>er8on  with 
an  air  of  conscious  injury.  *  /  wrong 
yon,  Helen  !•>— and  who  has  injured,  who 
has  betrayed,  who  has  crushed  mt — my 
Vol.  XII. 


hopes  of  happhMss — my  donestio  peace — 
my  trust — my  fond,  fervid  trust  in  yonr 
seeming  truth  ? — Oh !  woBMm,  woman  ! 
why  did  I  so  love  you — so  doat  on  yoi^— 
so  confide  in  you !' 

«<<  WUlersdale!  you  deal  too  harshly 
with  a  penitent  heart,'  in  Imposed  his 
frisnd,  sustaining  the  Juddering  Helen 
as  he  spoke.  <  Bender  to  yonr  wife  at 
least  the  justice  of  hearing  ner  eicnlpi^ 
tion  ' 

<"  Of  hearing?  No^no! — I  have 
been  too  long  deceived  by  her  plausible 
representations.  No,  no!  you  know  not 
by  what  cunning  arts  she  has  hitherto 
disarmed  my  suspicions,  and  deluded  me 
into  self-security !  Ask  her — or  rather 
answer  me,  Helen  !  answer  your  almsed 
and  miserable  husband;  have  you  not 
daily,  hourly,  deceived  me  into  endurance 
of  that  man's  accursed  society— have  you 
not  beguiled  me  into  making  him  my 
guest — my  inmate — persuading  me  of  his 
devotion  to  another,  even  while  you 
knew  that  other  to  be  the  o£fiqpring  of 
his  own  licentious  youth  ?' 

« *  And  you  can  believe  me  capable  of 
all  this !'  said  Lady  Willersdale,  clasping 
her  hands  together.  *  You  can  beueve 
me  guilty  of  such  horrible  falsehood — 
such  base,  such  deliberate  wickedness!* 
and  the  sense  of  injury  appeared  to 
restore  her  failing  fortitude.  '  Shall  l— 
need  I — reply  to  such  accusations  ?'  she 
continued,  appealing  to  Mr.  Eliot 

« <  Be  forbearing  where  you  seem  to 
claim  forbearance,'  replied  the  Christian 
pastor,  with  earnest  solemnity. 

*<<Then  hare  I  done  none  of  these 
things — or  I  have  done  them  through  a 
misconception  equalling  your  own.  The 
world's  report  and  my  own  conviction 
long  ago  assured  me  that  Lord  Forreston 
was  a  libertine;  and  as  such  I  ought  to 
have  shunned  his  society.  Lady  Theo- 
dosia,  I  knew,  entertained,  the  worst 
opinion  of  his  morals ;  but  I  guessed  not, 
I  dreamed  not  that  she  had  framed  her 
judgment  from  her  knowledge  of  his 
relationship  to  Florence.  And  what — I 
beseech  you — what  can  induce  you  to 
believe  that  I  would  so  perilously  conceal 
my  consciousness  of  that  connexion  ? — 
what  motive  can  you  assign  for  my  wilful 
blindness,  or  wilful  deceit  ?' 

« *  Your  desire  to  secure  at  any  hasard 
the  society  of  your  minion — of  your 
hver  r 

"  Again  Lady  Willersdale  appeared 
startled  into  firmer  self-possession.  *  I 
will  no  longer  reply  to  charges  so  gross, 
so  cruel  as  tliese;*  said  she,  again  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Eliot ;  '  but  you^  sir,  roust 
receive  my  vindication.  Lord  Willers- 
dale accuses  me  of  guile,  of  shamelessoess, 
such  as  I  trubt  the  worst  of  women  have 
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nn^y  t^tftii^i  for  toy  owa  part,  1 
HUnd  befbr«  HMit«n  With  H  coiiicbBCtt 
pure  frrtta  *t«ii  one  glaticro^  thowjrht  •nch 
ai  lu^  hM  «Krib«d  to  m€.  Mr.  BUot  I--^ 
you  are  the  minister  of  Owd — from  yoaf 
taoath  I  bare  beea  accustomed  to  receive 
the  anaraaoes  of  Hit  mercy— froto  youf 
hands  the  call  of  peace^-and  when  the 
^raTe  shall  close  over  ra^  retnaitn,  it  to 
j^t  Toice  that  will  halloir  it  with  a 
promise  of  immortality.  To  you,  th«re- 
fort,  I  may  ntter  my  Confession  without 
^  reproach  of  gruile,  or  suspicion  of 
ftihwhood— for  liow  could  I  presume  to 
deceive  my  intermediator  WS^  Heaven? 
M  that  Heaven  is  mj  witness,  I  am 
Ittnbeent  of  any  thought,  or  word,  or 
AeH  infurions  to  the  honor  of  my  hus- 
hand.  It  is  against  myself  only  that  I 
hate  tinned — agtunst  my  better  judgment 
*^-4uid  even  there,  only  so  far  as  my  pre^ 
tent  humiliation  may  fully  atone !' 

«  Lord  Wfllertdale  ttruggled  for  breath 
itt  the  painful  yet  welcome  kvvnliion  of 
hb  fhelmgt:  He  wat  tatisfied,  and  tank 
upon  a  chair,  tcreening  hit  tearful  conn* 
tenance  from  ohtervation  that  he  might 
Htten;  In  joyout  telf-abandonment,  to 
Hden'k  fiorther  commomcationt. 

And  yet  these  vokioiea  have  been 
puffed— -wid  bv  whom?  B^  thoee, 
dotahtieta,  it  wUl  be  imtwered,  in  whom 
pilffing  16  no  tin  (being  their  vocation) 
— -bj  the  advertising  critics  of  the 
B^wipnperSyOr  the  auctioneer  Aristotlet 
of  Mr.  Loognian*s  ffazetle  or  Mr.  Col* 
burn's  magazine — those  critical  muses, 
of  whom  the  former  may  be  said  to  be 
Opon  the  town,  while  the  latter  (Tike 
the  camp-follower  mentioned  bv  Scott) 
may,  perhaps,  boast  of  their  fidelity  to 
a  barticylar  company  (to  wit,  Mr. 
Colbuni's  own  author8)--by  all  these, 
doubtless,  but  by  whom  else  ?  Why, 
by  Judex  damnatur  cum  noeens  abtoU 
vdur,  and — ritum  teneoHtf — by  the 
Utilitarians ! 

The  reader  may  lai^h,  and  so  may 
we  J  but  so  would  not,  were  they  wise 
*-were  they  not  as  mad  as  Thymstes 
himself— so  would  not  these  aristocratio 
•cribblecs : — 

■     Oikpmiis 
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•nd  these -we  Greeks,,  we  can  promise 
them,  who  do  not  exactly  '  wear  their 
hettrti  upon  their  sleeves.*  They  are 
dever  fellows— these  same  Utilitarians, 
*— very  clever  fellows ; — notwithstand- 
ing their  oracubar  airs — notwithstand^ 
ing  they  deal  in  such  long  words  and 
such  short  sentences,  and  travel  to  their 
conclusions  by  such  very  royal  roads. 
If  they  ate  n6t  quite  the  Solons  they 


would  be  ttkeo  fer,  tbey  krr,  we  a«o* 
pect,  Iperfectly  well  aWe  to  disHnguiah 
between  a  bawk  and  a  handsaw,  and 
hot  exactly  to  be  so  easily  hoaxed  m 
they  wouM  here  pretend.  Under  the 
garb  of  folly  therefore  which  thej  hive 
assumed,  we  have  been  looking  for  the 
cloven  foot;  and  unless  our  fancy  fools 
us,  we  almost  think  we  can  discern  the 
telegraphic  glance  that  passes  amongst 
the  group— that  we  can  discover  their 
sage  tongues  thrust  Into  their  pTiilo- 
sophical  cheeks,  and  detect  upon  iheir 
brows  the  smile  which  thev  have  so 
carefully  chased  from  their  lips,  while 
gravely  recommending  to  the  public; 
attention  such  po^es  as  these — ^bagea, 
be  it  remembered,  which  would  per- 
suade all  who  have  the  patience  to 
read  and  the  foUy  to  believe  them, 
that  to  be  a  nobleman  is  to  be,  hf 
birthright,  a  fool,  and,  ev  qffitno,  a  cox-- 
comb  or  a  sooandrel.  They  have  cbeir 
own  shrewd  reasons  doabilett  for  what 
they  are  about  4  and  there  is  aomer 
thing  in  the  tone  of  their  applause  that 
rings  as  hollow  as  the  wooden  horse 
itself;  thoogh,  doubtless,  could  we  prob^ 
it,  it  would  be  found  to  be  as  pregnant» 
and  with  as  friendly  a  burthen. 

— .-iMK  In  ▼ettros  fkbricata  eft  maohina  mnrot 
Inipectun  domot  Tentunqoe  desupcr  uitiLi 

For  our  own  parte,  we  coirfbff  tliat 
our  reverence  for  aristocracy  falls  short 
of  the  idolatry  requisha  to  oualify  ant 
one  for  a  reader  of  'fashionable  novels.^ 
We  are  not  sufficiently  anxions  to 
know  *  how  the  people  in  Grosvenor^ 
square  tie  their  neckcloths  and  eat  theif 
dinners*  to  be  willing  to  wade  through 
such  volumes  as  Lord  Mulgrave's  or 
Mrs.  Gore's,  for  the  purpose  of  ao- 
quiring  such  valuable  information  ;  but 
as  members,  however  humble,  of  a 
ffreat  and  glorious  nation,  which  we 
believe  to  have  been  not  a  little  in- 
debted to  that  institution,  we  cannot 
allow  pages  which  would  almost  appear 
to  have  been  penned  for  the  sole  pur« 
pose  of  bringing  it  into  contempt,  to 
pasa  altogether  unnoticed ;  and  weclaim 
from  the  justice  of  the  public,  before 
they  decide  upon  the  character  of  the 
dasses  of  society  here  mentioned,  to 
examine  a  little  more  cautiously  l«to 
the  capaci^  of  the  witneas  and  the 
character  of  her  evidence. 

In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  t)ie 
%teran  merit  of  these  rolumes,  we 
would  ask  is  there  any  man  (whose 
heroism  falls  short  of  the  standard 
requisite  to  qualify  him  for  distinction 
at  the  Old  miley  in  the  career  x>f  an 
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iitiepid  sw6srer)w)io  wonkl  yentiure 
to  iMbittle  thmt  aojthlag  more  ntteriy 
lOMrim  k,  we  do  not  tajr  producible 
iiacmtlexMteiic^biit  eyea  ooaceivable 
ia  a  dreaiB  ?  Were  we  to  tee  men, 
veneii.  or  even  childrem  (oat  of  the 
Mnery)  take  a  dosea  wax  ptippeia, 
call  one  Lord  thit,  aaotber  Lady  that, 
t  third  the  Hoo.  Mr.  Sonebodjr,  and 
a  fourth  CoL  Somebody  elae,  Ac.  Ac — 
kaoek  their  heada  toeetber,  and  eall 
that  qtiarrelliog — aet  tnem  all  joggiii|r> 
by  vay  of  Uluatrating  a  dance — and 
iad  imdnr  other  ingeniooa  pantomimio 
KpreteatatloiM  of  the  variona  incidenia 
ia  rol  Ufe,  which  these  padres  profeaa 
to  deynct — ^were  we  to  see  tho#e  nnibr* 
tenate  people  whom  we  JiaTe  here 
mppoied,  not  oootent  with  indulging 
hi  neb  aa  amaaeineat  in  their  private 
ehaiiber  (atfter  baviag  carefdllj  drawn 
down  Uie  btiada  and  bolted  the  door^ 
acteallj  hiaiat  apon  exhibiting  thia 
lateHeeUMd  pastime  to  the  pabUc,  and 
efen  have  the  impudence  to  demand  a 
giinea  and  a  half  from  each  of  the 
ipectaton — ^were  we,  we  repeat,  to 
aeet  with  such  a  aeene  as  this,  in 
eren  the  pages  of  Gnllirer  or  Scrib- 
lens,  should  we  beKeve  oar  own  eyes  ? 
And  yet  we  wonld  ask,  in  whatrei^>ect 
do  the  antbon  and  readers  of  such 
hooks  at  Mrs.  Gore's  differ  from  the 
actors  and  spectators  of  sueh  a  drama 
as  we  have  been  supposing,  except  in 
nnldng  one  de^free  deeper  into  absur- 
dity ?---for  theirs  are  not  even  waxen^ 
bat  mere  verbal  existences?  Why. 
the  yeiy  children  m  the  nursery  would 
box  the  ears  of  any  old  idiot  of  a  nurse- 
Daiid  who  should  attempt  to  palm  off 
upon  them,  under  the  name  oipjay. 
loch  bare&ced  foolery  as  Mtr.  What 
(let  08  ask)  is  the  source  of  interest  in 
a  real  novel?  Wh;^  is  it  that  the 
narrative  cX  Truth  itself  can  never 
excite  in  us  that  interest  which  appears 
inseparable  from  the  historian  of  Fic- 
tion? )m  it  not  because  his  appeal 
is  constantly  addressed  to  that  woich 
is  common  to  us  all — the  human  heart ; 
jmd  then,  however  exalted  his  subject 
—however  varied  his  language — we 
can  still  hear  him  '  every  man  in  his 
own  tongue?*  Is  it  not  because, 
while  8yB^>athiziog  with  the  imaginary 
joys  or  sorrows  which  he  presents  to 
oar  notice,  we  feel  that  we  are  hearing 
what  we  have  ourselves  experiencecU 
or  learning  of  what  we  are  capable ; 
and  thus,  upon  his  lips  (to  borrow  the 
sablime  language  of  Madame  de  Stael)^ 
'the  recotd  of  the  past  becomes  the 
levehtion  of  the  fatnre?*     Hunwui 


mkii  a  me  mBenum  puio  ,•— bat  are  we 
to  be  Interested  in  a  mere  symbol  of 
rank  or  picture  of  we«ltb---in  the 
fluctuations  of  a  visionary  caUaet  ct 
the  vicissitudes  of  an  imaginary  porse  f 
— to  be  willing  to  sympathize  (at  the 
expense  of  a  guinea  apd  a  halh  w)th 
the  puppet- like  actions  of  a  fool  or  a 
coxcomb,  because,  forsooth  I  he  is  re- 
presented as  a  Lord  or  a  Squire? 
*  A  Lord  and  a  Squire !'  exclaimed  the 
indu^nant  Vicar  of  Wakefield-.' tifo 
sliilnn^  for  a  Lord  and  a  Squire  !— 
why,  I  could  have  promised  you  a 
prince  and  a  nabob  lor  naif  the  money  !* 
What  would  he  have  said  to  a  guinea 
and  a  half?  Really,  making  every 
allowance  for  the  alteration  of  the 
times,  we  think  soch  a  price  rather 
higher  than  we  could  have  been  led  to 
expect  from  the  relative  rise  in  other 
commodities. 

To  afford  a  fiiir  illustration  of  Mrs. 
Gore's  sty le  of  novels,  suppoae  that  wa 
— who  can  boast  of  having  broken 
our  harp  during  the  first  moons  of  our 
academic  freshmanship,  and  burnt  even 
its  verr  fragments  long  before  we 
escaped  from  our  teens — suppose,  we 
say,  that  we — though  having  now  come 
to  years  of  discretion — should,  never- 
theless, condescend  to  genius  again  for 
five  minutes,  and  present  the  reader 
with  a  fiction  of  our  own  composition 
— how  a  Mr.  Thos.  Williams,  tbreman 
in  a  erocer  s  shop  (well  to  pass  in  the 
world-fuming  forty  shillings  a  week, 
and  himself  turned  of  forty  yeara  oldl 
Is  adventurous  enough  to  marry  a  girl 
of  eighteen,  by  name  Sally  Smith  ^-. 
and  bow  he  takes  his  bride  to  a  tea- 
drinking  at  the  house  of  his  sister  {% 
nymph  of  the  pav^) ; — and  how  (as  he 
might  have  expected,  indeed,  m  such 
company)  she  there  meets  with  a  sad 
scamp,  who  had  near  been  the  ruin  of 
her; — and  how  this  aforesaid  fellow 

icall  him  Jackson)  gets  Mr.  Wdliamf 
umed  out  of  his  place,  and,  not  con- 
tent with  that,  sets  a  big  bully  at  him, 
who  blackens  his  eyes  for  him  ^ — and 
how,  upon  this  disaster,  Mr.  Williams 
takes  leave  of  the  town  ; — and  how— 
•Shall  we  go  on?— No,'  (as  Sterne 
says,)  we  suspeet  the  reader  has  had 
enough  already.  We  can  forgive  him, 
indeed,  but  it  is  upon  condition  tbatt 
when  he  awakais  from  the  nap  to 
which  we  presume  we  have  consigned 
him,  he  will  take  Mrs.  Gore's  work, 
and  having,  with  a  merciless  pen, 
demolished  castles — laid  waste  parks — 
and  abroffated  titles,  substitute  for 
them  the  humbler  dwelKogs,  the  pie- 
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beian  nomenclatures,  and  the  ignoble 
avocations  of  our  homely  romance-— and 
then  honestly  ask  himself  what  real 
difference  he  can  discover 

«« Twist  twatdledam  and  twtadledee.** 

LfOcke  says  that  it  is  an  affront  to 
wit  to  try  it  by  the  rules  of  reason. 
We  may  certainly,  with  a  clear  con- 
science, concede  to  Mrs.  Gore's  works 
at  least  a  claim  to  thai  attribute  of  wit 
In  fact,  we  feel  that  in  subjecting 
the  motions  of  her  characters  to  the 
ordinary  cauons  of  criticism,  we  are 
acting  a  part  as  'unconstitutional*  as 
those  who  would  propose  to  hold  a 
court-martial  upon  trainband  captains. 

*■  Wbatf  haog  a  mao  for  going  mad  \ 
Then  fivewell,  BriUab  fteedom  T' 

Nevertheless,  as  we  have  been  at  the 
trouble  of  dissecting  this  work,  we  shall 
(to  use  an  anatomical  phrase)  *  demon- 
strate* a  little  upon  its  members.  We 
shall  even  (though  with  many  apologies 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  bringing  any 
of  hii  children  into  juxta-position  with 
Mrs.  Gore's)  take  the  liberty  of  com- 
paring it  with  some  of  the  master- 
pieces of  art ;  on  the  principle  that  the 
deformity  of  any  physical  lutus  nO' 
turcB  could  never  be  so  fully  illustrated 
as  by  a  comparison  with  the  Belvidere 
Apollo.  We  intend,  then,  to  exhibit 
not  merely  Mrs.  Gore  s  incapacity  to 
write  a  novel,  but  her  utter  ignorance 
of  the  very  nature  of  one.  Let  us 
take  her  heroine — Miss  Dudley,  we 
mean — as  a  specimen.  She  is  beauti- 
ful, of  course — a  novelist  can  supply 
that  without  troubling  the  fairies.  She 
is,  of  course,  also  possessed  of  every 
imaginable  accomplishment — ^they  do 
not  cost  even  the  six  introductory 
lessons  for  which  any  of  our  newspaper 
'professors*  will  'guarantee*  them. 
She  is  in  love,  and  has  a  lover,  of 
course,  too — (so  much  *of  course,* 
indeed,  that  Mrs.  Gore  barely  informs 
us  of  it  incidentally,  and  in  our  analysis 
we  had  very  nearly  forgotten  to  men- 
tion it  at  all).  Moreover,  she  has  (as 
the  man  says  in  the  play),  '  like  tar- 
water,  all  the  virtues  under  heaven — 
could  anybody  take  it.'  Now,  this  is 
precisely  Miss  Dudley's  case.  We 
cannot  'take*  her,  notwithstanding 
her  innumerable  incomparabilities. — 
•  And  why  not  ?'  Mrs.  Gore  may, 
perhaps,  ask  in  her  ignorance  and 
astonishment.  We  answer,  simply  be- 
cause we  are  required  to   'take*  her 
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upon  trust  We  have  not  seen  her. 
In  the  case  of  one  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  heroines,  we  feel  that  we  could 
take  the  pencil  and  trace  their  likeness 
upon  the  page  we  are  reading.  The 
beautiful  Miss  Dudley  may  be  as  like 
one  Venus  as  another,  for  aught  we 
can  tell.  Were  we,  in  another  world, 
to  meet  with  any   of  1m  characters 

S'om  Lucy  Ashton  down  to  Jeannie 
cans)  we  should  walk  up  to  them 
as  to  old  acquaintances.  Should  we 
know  the  accomplished  Miss  Dudley 
from  '  accomplished  Eve'  herself  ? 
The  persons  whom  Sir  Walter  intro- 
duces to  our  notice  may  not  be — 
indeed  they  never  are — such  absolute 
paragons  as  Mrs.  Gore's,  but — such 
as  they  are — are  they  not  our  own 
familiar  friends — and,  as  such,  most 
they  not  be  far  more  interesting  to 
us  than  all  the  vague  and  abstract  per- 
fections of  the  whole  host  of  angel  and 
archangel,  cherubim  and  seraphim,  all 
put  together  ?  As  for  Miss  Dudley, 
she  may  be  highborn  and  rich — so 
much  the  better  for  herself;  she  may 
be  accomplished — de  mieux  en  rmeur, 
as  Lord  torreston  would  say,  but  what 
affair  of  ours  is  it?  On  the  other 
hand,  she  may  be  poor  (and,  for  aught 
we  care,  she  may  go  to  the  poor  house)  : 
she  may  be  *  crazed  with  care  or  crossed 
in  hopeless  love.' 

«  Then  let  the  ttricken  deer  go  WMp;" 

what  can  we  be  expected  to  care  about 
the  matter  ?  She  has  never  made  ut  her 
confidants.  We  have  never  seen  the 
lovers  meet — we  have  never  been 
allowed  to  listen  at  the  keyhole ;  even 
the  mysteries  of  the  post-office  have 
been  kept  sacred  from  us.  We  sym- 
pathize with  Sir  Walter  Scott's  charac- 
ters, because,  long  before  any  demands 
are  made  upon  us  for  our  sympathy, 
they  have  become  such  intimate  niends 
that  we  are  no  longer  able  to  withhold 
it ;  but  can  we  be  expected  to  care  a 
straw  for  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  per- 
sonages whose  very  existence  is  to  us 
a  mere  on  diif  Now,  we  are  not 
at  present  quarrelling  with  Mrs.  Gore 
for  not  being  equal  to  the  creation  of 
a  real  character.  To  expect  anything 
of  the  sort  from  her  would  be  to  come 
within  one  degree  of  her  own  stupidity ; 
but  she  has  not  even  attempted  it  It 
is,  perhaps,  well  that  she  has  not; 
because,  being  a  mere  bore,  she  could 
only,  like  all  other  bores,  have  become 
still  more  insufferable  from  her  more 
strenuous  efforts  to  be  interesting.— 
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For  her  to  bave  attempted  it,  would 
baTe  been  insanity  ;  but  for  any  one 
to  hare  not  attempted  it,  and  vet  to 
kmce  attempted  to  write  a  noTel,  is — 
we  remOy  know  not  what  word  to  make 
ase  o^  bat  imagine  that  *  fatuity* 
^>proache8  nearer  to  our  meaning  than 
uy  other.  We  have  adduced  this 
iiistaiice,tbeTefore,  to  prove — not(what 
b  sufficientlj  self-evKlent)  that  Mrs. 
Gore  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  writing 
a  novel,  but — that  she  must  be  utterly 
incapable  of  understandrng  one. 

Bat  this  18  only  one  instance,  out  of 
three  volanses*  mil.  We  shall  select 
one  more,  and  we  select  it  upon  the 
same  principle  as  the  last — because, 
beios'  illustrative  of  an  ordinary  fault 
of  all  pseudo  novelists,  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  a  general  application 
oi  it.  We  have,  in  the  la«t  case,  seen 
that  Mra.  Gore's  heroine  (if  we  are  to 
consider  her  as  such)  was  a  failure, 
owing  to  our  knowing  nothing  about 
her.  In  the  present  we  shall  find  a 
nmilar  result,  from  our  being  told  too 
much.  We  know  not,  indeed,  whether 
to  consider  him  the  hero  or  not ;  but 
we  presume  that  Lord  Forreston  was 
mtended  by  Mrs.  Grore  for  one  of  her 
extraordinary  characters.  Whatever 
he  was  intended  for,  however,  we 
wHi  tell  her  what  he  appears  to  be 
— a  lazy,  empty-headed,  insignificant 
coxcomb,  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
forty  and  the  listlessness  of  fifty,  with- 
out having  acquired  the  sense  of  thirty 
or  laid  aside  the  conceit  of  twenty— 
But  be  appears  nothing  worse.  Now, 
in  a  novel,  as  in  real  life,  we  of  course 
judge  of  the  characters  by  what  we 
see  them  do  or  hear  them  say.  Retro- 
spective evidence,  indeed,  (though 
always  received  with  ccmtion,  if  not 
with  absolute  dUlrtul)  may  be  allowed 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  on 
what  is  passing  upon  the  stage ;  but 
what  novelist,  who  knows  what  he  is 
about,  would  ever  think  of  investing 
it  with  an  interest  independent  of  that 
of  the  main  story  ?  and  who  (except 
Mrs.  Gore,  or  somebody  like  her)  ever 
dreamt  of  huddling  up  mto  an  episode 
of  a  chapter  or  so,  more  incidents  than 
would  form  plots  for  a  dozen  of  her 
novels,  apparently  for  thp  mere  pur- 
pose of  rendering  all  that  she  had  told 
us  before  unintelligible,  and  everything 
that  she  intended  to  tell  us  afterwards 
incredible  ?  Here  we  have  a  character, 
such  as  we  have  above  described, 
suddenly  denounced  to  us  as  the  per- 
petrator of  a  rape  some  eighteen  years 


before.  Now — supposing  us  to  be 
able  (at  the  word  of  command)  imme- 
diatelv  to  believe  a  circumstance  so 
completely  at  variance  with  all  our 
previous  conceptions  of  him — when 
we  meet  with  this  too  ardent  lover 
afterwards  playing  the  suitor  to  a 
young  lady  whom  we  suspected  about 
to  turn  out  to  be  his  own  daughter, 
we  of  course  put  ourselves  in  *  a  con- 
catenation accordingly,'  and  began  to 
pack  up  for  a  journey  across  the 
Tweed  ;  having  before  our  eyes  the 
fear  of  a  catastrophe  whose  delicate 
embarrassment  would  require,  and, 
perhaps,  baffle  the  most  powerful 
casuistrr  of  even  the  law  of  Scot- 
land. Mrs.  Gore,  however,  discreetly 
considering  that  (Edipus  himself  (even 
had  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  a 
Scottish  lawyer)  might  have  found  the 
enigma  of  his  own  family  relations 
somewhat  difficult  of  solution,  settles 
the  dilemma  at  once  by  informing  us 
that  Florence  Dudley  was  too  pure, 
too  innocent,  fur  Lord  Forreston  to 
attempt  her  seduction.  Yet  one  short 
year  ago  we  have  seen  this  considerate 
gentleman  endeavouring  to  corrupt  a 
bride,  (upon  whose  destruction,  indeed, 
he  is  represented  as,  after  the  lapse  of 
that  year,  still  remorselessly  bent) ; 
and — as  if  for  fear  lest  our  too  merciful 
judgment  should  be  willing  to  give 
credit  to  this  solitary  trait  of  redeeming 
nature  in  so  ruthless  a  profligate — we 
are  given  to  understand  that  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty — ^when  his  heart 
might  have  been  presumed  to  be  not  yet 
quite  withered,  and  his  conscience  not 
already  a/^o^^M^  seared — he  had  signa- 
lised himself  by — not,  indeed,  the  se^ 
duction,  but  the  rape,  of  a  victim  who 
appears  to  have  been  innocent  enough 
and  pure  enough,  too,  for  aught  that 
we  can  see.  She  is,  at  least,  repre- 
sented so,  at  the  commencement  of^the 
affair,  and  we  must  certainly  infer  as 
much  from  the  vote  de  fait  in  which 
it  terminates.  And  here,  by  the  mouth 
of  the  same  witness,  the  same  culprit — 
casehardened  by  a  twenty  years'  ap- 
prenticeship to  licentiousness — is  re- 
presented as  hanging  back  from  the 
pursuit  of  a  fresh  victim,  for  the  very 
cause  which,  of  all  others,  would  have 
given  zest  to  the  chace  in  the  estima- 
tion of  any  libertine  ;  but  how  much 
more  so  in  the  case  of  such  a  libertine 
as  Lord  Forreston.  The  libertinism, 
which  even  in  youth  must  have  had  its 
source  in  a  mere  brutal  instinct,  unre- 
deemed by  one  ray  of  sentiment,  or 
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one  spark  of  feeling,  could  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  have  been  purified  fa^ 
the  unscrupulous  indulgence  of  the  in- 
lerveiiing  twenty  years  ;  but,  from  the 
languid  and  lazy  effeminacy  in  which 
Lord  Forreston  is  represented  as  im- 
mersed, would  more  naturally  be  ima- 
gined to  have  drivelled  down  even  from 
a  mere  intemperance  of  the  blood  into 
that  listless  ^i-antonness  which  is  at 
once  the  cUrse  and  the  crime  of  a  hope- 
less depravity  of  the  heart.  What  are 
we  to  think  oT  this  evidence  ?  Now, 
the  f\ill  absurdity  of  such  notels  as 
Mrs.  Gore's  does  not  strike  one  at  first 
sight.  The  mind  carries  away,  res- 
pecting each  of  her  puppet  pcmonages 
merely  a  recollection  of  certain  titles, 
family  names;  estates;  &c.  Anything 
of  character  which  she  may  intend  to 
impreits  upon  them  Is  of  too  vairuc  and 
shadowy  a  cast  to  excite  any  definite 
idea  of  the  standard  to  which  we  are 
to  refer  the  various  actions  ascribed  to 
them  ;  and  consequently  the  incongrui- 
ties of  the  incidents,  however  gross,  are 
less  striking  than  they  would  have  been 
bad  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  be  more 
graphic.  But,  we  say  again,  supposing 
that  Mrs.  Grore  had  been  able  to  infuse 
A  sufficient  deg^e  o?  -  vrmtemblance 
into  either  of  her  conflicting  portraits 
6f  Lord  Forreston  to  enable  us  to  form 
mny  notion  of  him,  could  we  identify 
him  with  both  f  And  (to  come  back 
to  our  former  position)  is  not  this 
senseless  jumble  sufficient  to  prove,  not 
merely  that  Mrs.  Gore  is  destitute  of 
the  qualifications  for  a  novelist ;  but 
that,  even  bad  she  possessed  them, 
she  would  not  have  known  how  to 
employ  them  ? 

but  we  have  one  or  two  additional 
remarks  to  make  upon  this  a£fair  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  In  the  first  place-^ 
though  it  may  perba^  be  considered  silly 
—we  confess  we  are  squeamish  enongb 
to  consider  the  Introduction  of  such  a  re- 
Yolting  incident  into  the  work  of  a  wo- 
man a  circumstance  not  very  creditable 
to  her  taste,  to  say  the  very  least  of  It. 
But  let  that  pass.  We  are  not  allowing 
her  sex  as  a  mitigation,  so  it  must  not 
not  be  brought  up  as  an  a^rgravation 
of  her  faults.  But  looking  at  the  cir- 
cumstance simply  in  the  light  of  an 
abstract  incident  in  a  novel,  we  must 
say  that  we  think  it  altogether  unwar- 
rantable, as  being  utterly  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  rest  of  the  picture.  The 
qnarrel  of  the  lovers,  indeed,  itself  b 
perhaps  rather  a  silly  sort  of  an  aflbir ; 
but  let  that  paft  too.    Though,  oa  tbe 


^art  ef  the  nnmeroM  adherests  of  the 
Transcendental  philosophy,  we  feel 
bound  to  protest  en  pammi  against 
the  inference  which  Mrs.  Gore  would 
seem  to  inculcate  here,  that  every  dis- 
ciple of  Kant  must  necessarily  be  a 
born  fool ;  we  cheerfully  grant  that 
the  philosophical  megrims  which  we 
fear  would  be  likely  to  prove  its  sole 

Soduct  in  a  brain  of  Fuch  texture  as 
r.  Edwards'^  may  well  be  imagined  to 
have  impressed  any  young  lady  witli 
that  notion  in  his  particular  case  i  and 
on  the  Inverts  side  again,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  no  man  likes  to  be 
laughed  at,  |iarticnlarly  if  he  chance 
to  be  a  fool.  But  granting  all  this,  we 
still  maintain,  that  in  the  caUstrophe 
Mrs.  Gore  carries  matters  a  little  top 
far.  To  die  an  old  bachelor  is,  surely, 
a  bard  doom,  even  for  a  Kantist;  but 
really,  to  condemn  a  younff  lady  to  the 
fate  of  Lueretia,  merely  tor  not  being 
up  to  the  vagaries  of  our  transcendentaliy 
crazy  swain  is,  we  think,  going  a  little 
farther  than  should  be  permitted  to 
the  wildest  stretch  of  even  poetical 
justice. 

But  our  chief  reason  for  alluding  to 
this  incident  is,  that  we  wish  to  point 
it  out  as  an  instance  of  a  fault  to  which 
scribblers  of  Mrs.  Gore*s  class  are  par- 
ticularly prone — we  mean  an  endeaToor 
to  swindle  us  out  of  our  sympathy  by 
presenting  ns  with  an  incident  intrin- 
sically horrible,  instead  of  earning  it 
honestly  by  the^  exertion  of  their  own 
powers  upon  such  as  are  natural  and 
of  every-day  occurrence  ;  which  alone 
form  the  legitimate  ground-work  of 
fiction.  These  contraband  efforts  are 
invariably  unsuccessful.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  for  instance,  we  have  seen 
how  mn  occurrence,  which  in  the  bare 
dry  statement  of  a  newspaper  would 
be  horrible  enough,  under  Mrs.  Gk>re*8 
management  (wiUi  her  ludicrous  shifts 
to  save  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
child  from  blemish  amidst  events 
which  broke  the  heart  of  one  parent, 
and  ouffht  to  have  cost  the  life  of  the 
ether)  becomes— ^nch  is  the  power  of 
weakneM — absolutely  ridiculous.  But 
Mrs.  Gore's  failure  does  not  result 
merely  from  her  imbecile  execution 
of  her  scheme  ;  it  is  inherent  in 
its  very  nature.  And  a  similar  fate 
must  invariably  await  all  who  expect 
their  sntgect  to  achieve  for  them  that 
interest  which  it  is  their  business  to 
earn  for  iL  As  well  might  Atlas  have 
dung  to  the  globe  upon  bis  shoulders 
*1br  support    rlothing  is  so  dangerons 
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for  m  acnttUr  lo  dbbUe  «itk» «  »  dU 
•f  bell  brotb.  Fr»iii  the  ridiealoia  to 
the  soblime — firooi  tke  nw  head  and 
Ueodf  bottca  of  the  Mnsery,  lor  in- 
ilnee,  to  the  witefaea*  cauidron  in 
Ifoebetb-^there  ia,  perbapa,  only  one 
step ;  but  that  atep  '»  on  enchanted 
fround,  where  mme  bnt  the  initiated 
are  pnTilc;ged  to  paa8«  It  is,  if  we  maj 
to  »pres8  It,  the  atep  from  darlineaa 
nto  hgbt ;  which  preaenta  at  once  to 
om  eyea,  those  terrors  which  we  could 
lai^gh  ai  while  addreaaed  merely  to  oar 
cars;  md  teaebea  us  to  tremble  because 
we  belieTe.  Thus  to  exemplify  our 
Beaaing  by  aelectiog  an  extreme  case : 
vere  wch  an  author  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  even  to  represent  one  of  his  cha» 
ncteia  as  working  a  miracle,  W9  might, 
ferhapa,  be  content  to  wonder;  be- 
CBuae,  were  he  to  describe  it,  or  (iu 
other  words)  were  we  to«er  it,  how 
coaid  we  ebooac  but  wonder  ?  But, 
let  the  aaine  ioddent  come  before  ua 
merely  upon  heanay ;  and  that  hearsay 
also  be  such  aa  we  ha^e  previously 
begnn  to  conaider  as  rather  of  a  cock- 
and-bull  eaat ;  and,  truly,  we  shall 
wonder  only  at  the  impudence  of  those 
who  would  attempt  to  play  off  such  a 
bare&ced  hoax  upon  us ;  and  tossii^ 
their  TohioMa  aside  with  a  yaws^ 
nmndly  giving  them  to  undefitand 
wluk  we  are  atvetching  ourselves,  that 
we  would  not  believe  tbeni,  even  (to 
add  an  Irish  iateasitive)  '  bad  we  po- 
thi^g  else  to  dou' 

It  is  not,  however»  in  appeals  ad- 
dressed to  our  imaginations  that  the 
fall  ifl^rudeace  of  exaggeration  is 
vaaileated.  Tbe  imagination  is  a  flup- 
taa^  aort  of  faculty,  varying  in  its 
eieitahiiity  aocording  to  the  variation 
of  penons,  periods,  and  circumstances  : 
but  our  fediHgi  are  unerring,  even 
when  our  fancy  may  be  hoax^ ;  and 
he  who  would  attempt  to  move  the 
bcar^  has  to  deal,  not  with  a  blindlv 
obedient  akve,  prepared  to  crouch 
beneath  the  rod  of  any  one  who  may 
be  disposed  to  plav  .{he  tyrant;  but 
with  a  captious  and  jeCractory  vassal 
which,  while  it  can  with  diffilicalty  be 
hnagbt-uaderfeieBtthe  Iftgifciaate  do- 
BMaioaof 4be aaightiost  aMslera, 4S  pre- 
pared  not  mere^  to  disown,  but  to 
tasent  with  proportionate  indignation 
the  iiapotent  attempts  of  any  intrudipg 
iniposlar  to  counteneit  their  authority. 
The  vcfy  weight  of  the  weapon  bv 
whioh  the  naurper  (nistf  to  enforce  bfs 
MSf »  wiU  serve  on(y  to  expose  bis 
<^**i^MBlMli^  ;.i»iil  ih^  tale  with whofi 


h^rroa  ht  evpaol^d  to  (reeve  the  blood 
or  barrpw  up  the  aoal,  wiH  tes»ah  him 
in  the  hour  of  trial  that  be  haa  beea 
tampering  with  a  periloua  and  n^yateri- 
ous  talisman,  which,  at  the  tpoch  of  the 
wizard  himself,  indeed,  can  wake  the 
yery  dead,  but  in  the  unakilful  handa 
of  his  presumptuous  satellite,  has  power 
only  to  paralyze  their  grasp. 

We  ao  not,  however,  in  general,  find 
that  it  is  the  great  masters  of  the  art 
who  are  pecuUariy  pro^e  to  deal  ia 
the  delineations  of  exaggerated  charii^ 
ter:  aiid  ibr  obvious  reaaooa.  Soch 
an  author  (conBdent  in  the  troe  al- 
chemy of  genius)  may  select  hia  male- 
rials  Mt  random  ;  well  kjMwing  t^it 
heoeath  his  toach,  though  the  adamant 
will  mould  like  wax,  yet  eves  ikm 
potter's  day  must  turn  to  gold.  Kx** 
travagaaee,  as  we  h^ve  meatiaaed 
above,  is  the  uAtural  resoaiee  of  iaaata 
feeble neas  i  which  finding  itaelf  unabla 
to  present  us  with  a  vigoroas  portrait 
af  human  nature,  ia  either  ita  beaaty 
or  ita  deformity,  atteaipta  to  supply 
the  one  by  a  myk-and»water  parody 
on  an  an^,  and  the  other  by  a  aKp- 
slop  caricature  of  a  fiend.  They 
endeavour  to  br^ten  their  good  dm- 
racters  to  a  degree  which  would  dasde 
us  into  an  absolute  blindneas ;  and  to 
daiken  their  bad  ones  into  an  ntter 
blackneu,  which,  as  it  would  render 
every  feature  indistinguishable,  must 
consequentlv  leave  the  whole  portrait 
a  mere  blank  in  our  imagination.  Tha 
study  of  such  novelists  as  Mrs.  Gor^ 
af;ain,  discloses  a  fresh  species  to  oar 
view;  whoarenotcoatent  with  collecting 
for  the  aame  picture  thoae  tinta  whoae 
gaudjr  and  marked  character,  hmtead 
of  beaag  (as  they  suppose)  in  themselvea 
sufficient  to  secure  success,  would  im 
themselvea  be  eooogb  to  defy  even  tha 
hand  of  a  maater  to  blend  or  braak 
them  ap ;  but  (to  mtod  the 
they  iaiagine  the  picture  to  be  i 
when  in  fiict  the  eoloura  are  c 
upon  the  pallet ; — and  thus  present  aa 
with  a  patchwork  jumble,  eosspared  to 
which  the  motley  of  an  ordinaiy  focrt 
would  be  sobriety  itaelf. 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  ludievoiia 
than  another  about  Mrs.  Gore,  it  ia 
the  grave  candour  with  which  aha 
magnanimously  admits,^not  indeed  her 
own  fiiilnre,  but  that  her  plebeiap  rivala 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts 
at  this  species  of  novel-manufacture. 
Will  it  be  believed,  however,  on  our 
rq)ort  alone,  that  she  has  the  im- 
pudence  to    enumepUe    Qldiardioa 
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amongst  these  disappointed  adTentur- 
era  ?  We  will  not  run  the  risk  ;  so  we 
shall  extract  the  passage  : 

«<  *  Oh,  as  to  an  English  modern  novel, 
with  its  my  Lord  Dukes,  and  Sir  Harrys, 
and  caricatures  of  the  heau  monde,  I  hold 
its  vulgarity  and  bad  taste  as  secondary 
only  to  that  of  the  columns  of  your  news- 
papers after  a  drawing-room  ; — which 
announce  to  admiring  Europe,  that  Lady 
Alberville  wore  a  train  of  Pomona 
green ;  and  that  some  old  withered 
MarcUoness,  who  has  been  morally  de- 
funct these  twenty  years,  arose  from  the 
catacombs  in  the  identical  robe  of  crimson 
velvet  which  ought  to  have  been  cover- 
ing her  coffin.' 

'*  <  We  have  perhaps  had  more  than 
enough  of  fashionable  novels/  replied 
Lord  Willersdale:  <but  as  the  amber 
which  serves  to  preserve  the  ephemeral 
modes  and  caprices  of  the  passing  day, 
they  have  their  value.  They  will  prove 
to  a  following  generation  what  the 
comedies  of  Congreve,  and  Gibber, 
and  Farquhar,  have  proved  to  ourselves. 
It  is  from  the  ashes  of  our  long  ex- 
tinguished high-Iife  comedy,  that  this 
swarm  of  triflers  has  arisen ;  but  it  was 
the  bent  of  public  taste  which  originally 
called  it  into  existence.* 

« *  The  worst  fault  of  such  productions,* 
observed  the  bland  and  smiling  Mr.  Vy- 
vyan,  <  is  the  distortion  of  their  portrai- 
ture: the  writers  or  painters  generally 
move  in  so  base  a  sphere,  that  their  up- 
turned and  wondering  eyes  necessarily 
disfigure  the  objects  of  their  art.  Were 
it  not  for  Lady  Mary  Wortley*s  contem- 
porary letters,  we  should  accept  Richard- 
son*s  Lovelace  as  the  beau  idSal  of  the 
fine  gentleman  of  his  day ;  whereas  we 
learn  that  the  whole  M.  family  were  re- 
garded at  the  time  as  a  vulgar  outrage 
upon  fashionable  life.  And  lately,  the 
Memoirs  of  Richelieu,  and  others  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XV.  have  assured  us  that 
the  heroes  of  Marmontel,  airy  and  graceful 
as  they  are,  have  not  the  slightest  affinity 
with  the  originals  they  were  intended  to 
delineate.* 

**  <  That  Richardson  from  his  shop,  and 
Marmontel  from  his  maniarde^  may  have 
viewed  the  world  of  fashion  in  a  dispro- 
portionate lii^ht,  I  can  well  conceive. 
Sut  ours  is  the  age  of  aristocratic  litera- 
ture ;  and  such  novels  as  Tremaine,  Gran- 
by,  Pelham — * 

« <  Tremaine  ! — that  moralizing  dri- 
veller!'interrupted  Xiady  Isabella. 

«•  *  A  driveller  of  aqua  fortU  /'  replied 
Lord  Willersdale. 

« <  And  Pelham ! — with  its  sparkling 
conceits,  that   blind  one,  as  though  the 
pages  were  dried  with  diamond  dust  !* 
«« •  You  did  not  conclude  your  obser- 


vation,' said  Mr.  Edwai^  to  Lord  Wil- 
lersdale,  perceiving  that  Floraace  had 
been  an  attentive  listener. 

« <  Soch  novaU  toA  many  others,  fonn 
a  mere  reflexion  of  the  scenes  honrlj 
passing  around  their  writers;  and^are  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  lighter  literature. 
Were  the  author  of  Anastasius  to  favor 
us  with  a  modern  novel,  for  instance — its 
truth  would  necessarily  equal  its  miracu- 
lous graphic  force,  A  novel  of  fashion- 
able life  does  not  pre-suppose  a  tissue  of 
puerile  vulgarity.*** 

Is  thb  endurable  ?  '  Richardson  in 
his  shop !'  truly  I  Does  Mrs.  Gore 
then  really  imagine  that,  when  to  a 
reader  who  had  previously  been 
patiently  toiling  through  her  pa^es, 
she  has  the  imprudence  to  mention 
such  a  name  as  Richardson — and 
when  at  that  sound  (swearinff  that  flesh 
and  blood  can  endure  it  no  longer)  he 
springs  from  his  task  like  the  ehoet  at 
tne  cock  crow ; — does  she  really  imagine 
that  at  such  a  moment  it  is  the  <  thop* 
which  occurs  to  his  mind  as  the  prin- 
cipal distinction  between  Samuel  Rich- 
ardson and  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Gore  V 
But  would  the  reader  have  ever  guessed 
which  of  Ricbardsons  characters  was 
to  be  selected  as  Mrs.  Gore's  especial 
victim  ?  The  starched  Sir  Cliarles — 
the  enthusiastic  Glementina— the  tame 
Miss  Byron — or  the  paragon  Clariasa 
—any — all  of  them— but  Lovelace. 
—Yet  it  is  Lovelace  himself — Love- 
lace— a  portrait  which  by  the  bye, 
while  it  has  been  the  object  of 
incessant  imitation,  has  never  been 
even  approached  by  any  author  of 
an  age  or  any  country^Lovelace  is 
the  character  which  is  here  attainted ; — 
degraded  from  the  dignity  of  'the  fine 
gentleman  of  his  day,' — and  remorse- 
lessly pelted  by  the  ignominious  mis- 
siles of  such  scribblers  as  Mrs.  Gore — 
of  all  the  scribblers  that  ever  adorned 
envelopes  for  Princes*  mixture,  or 
penned  inscriptions  for  a  cheese  cake ! 

**  The  eje  that  sedieUi  for  inctructtoo  why  look- 
ecfa  it  Into  the  pslMsei  of  princes 

To  behold  how  they  hart  yiekkd  to  the  carsfei 

OfttaBOf 

Theq>klOTlscfaainb«lainattbedoorof  ITlissiun, 
The  owl  hath  sung  hsr  watdMOOg  oa  the  t4NPsn 
crAfraisabr* 

Begging  pardon  for  this  involuntary 
rhapsody,  all  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  if 
Hafez  had  li  ved  in  our  own  day ,  we  could 
have  supplied  him  with  a  more  striking 
illustration  of  the  vanity  of  all  things 
under  the  sun,  than  even  the  mould^- 
ing  turrets  of  the  proud  Parvhis.  Alas! 
poor  Lovelace  !   with  his  inimitabk 
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gnee— Ilk  ineiiiaaBtlfaie  wit— bit  briU 
ImI  wiekednefls— whose  fiMcinatiiiff 
kHtretoTBtUielaQffbagmiDtlwiidoinaiia 
pil8  Tirtoe  herself  out  of  ooontenaDce : 

■Ttolfcii«m|iltTfcmantheco— tlMtr 
€kD  he  BO  longer  even  '  be  accepted 
a  the  fine  gentleman  of  his  day  ?* 
It  it  then  so  absolutely  reqmMte  to 
be  a  bore? — so  utterly  indispensable 
to  be  a  fool  ?  '  Surely/  murmured 
wei  while  repining  at  this  ruthless 
•entence;  and  weeping  indigniintly 
owa  the  fragments  of  the  now  broken 
tad  dishonoiired  altar,  before  which 
oar  youthful  imaginations  had  so  often 
done  homage: — ^* surely,'  said  we  in 
the  bitterness  of  our  hearty  'his 
sbsadoned  profligacy,  at  least,  miffht 
have  atoned  for  his  brilliancy  - — tnat 
eallani  escalade  which  Lord  Forreston 
deigned  to  imitate,  might  have  saved 
even  his  wit  from  damnation  ;  and  the 
broken  heart  of  Clarissa  might  have 
covered  a  multitude  of  accomplish- 
ments.' 

•  Wefl  I  at  least,'  continued  we, 
*  mimu  ewt  cum  aMit  venmri  qu€tm  tm 
mmmue  ;  and,  indeed,  on  the  calmest 
consideration,  we  think  we  may,  for  our 
eottsohtion,  undertake  to  ensure  him 
aranst  erer  bang  mistaken  for  any 
of  the  'fine  gentlemen  manuftictured  in 
Mrs.  Gore^s  shop  (or  boudoir,  if  she 
like  the  name  better V  His  character 
is  one  which  we  would  still  hope  is  not 
to  be  damned  by — ^we  will  not  say  the 
sneers,  (for  that  would  be  saving  little) 
hot  even  the  imitaikm  of  even  Mrs.  Gore. 

In  the  same  passage  which  gave  rise 
to  this  melancholy  apotheosis,  Mrs. 
Gore  (as  if  to  prove  her  sway  over  the 
risible  as  well  as  the  lachrymatory 
oigaos)  coolly  informs  us  that  her 
novels  are  the  legitimate  successors  of 
the  plays  of  Congreve,  Farquhar,  and 
the  oUier  high-life  dramatists  of  the  last 
age.  We  honestly  confess,  that  our 
judicial  gravity  was  altogether  upset 
by  this  eztraordfiiary  case  of  afl&liation. 
**  The  gallant  Plume,"  exclaimed  we, 
"  has  indeed  '  got  a  recruit  that  he  little 
thinks  of.'  Could  he  but  rise  from  the 
deud  and  behold  the  bantling  laid  to 
his  charge  by  Mrs.  Grore!  Would 
even  *  the  noble  sergeant  Kite'  be  as 
ready  as  upon  former  occasions  to  ac- 
cept the  vicarious  honours  of  pater- 
nity?* But  seriously,  we  cannot  tamely 
connive  at  the  violence  here  perpetrated 

rthe  memory  of  the  dead  by  the 
jes  of  Mrs.  Gore.  We  know  not 
indeed  whether  the  law  of  Scotland 
may  contain  any  clauses-  which  would 
legttimaie  the  ciescent  of  these  choice 
godsends,  or    autheuticate   the  pedi- 


gree assigsed  to  them  by  their  tto> 
ther.  Perhaps  we  are  to  onderstawl 
the  Btuuufcsto  put  forth  m  their  favour 
by  the  corporation  of  the  *  blue  and 
yeHow*  as  the  fiat  of  the  national  Jorti- 
nian  to  that  effect;  yetalthoi^  ith«i 
been  confirmed  by  the  confederate  au- 
thorities of  the  Westminstertnbunal,we 
shall  take  leave  in  the  present  instance 
to  unfuri  our  foolscap  in  defiance  of  them 
all ;  and  however  unequal  the  combat 
may  be,  we  can  only  say  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  splinter  our  quills,  and  drata 
the  last  drop  of  our  ink  in  maintaining 
a  Foutrance  against  all  comers,  the  im- 
maculacy of  either  Congreve  or  Farqu- 
har quoad  any  offipring  with  which 
Mrs.  Gore's  muse  has  as  yet  pre- 
sented the  public. 

Before  closing  our  remarks  upon 
these  volumes  we  must  say  a  word  or 
two  respecting  their  moral.  We  con- 
fess, indeed,  that  in  a  general  way 
(whatever  mischief  we  may  ascribe  to 
the  works  which  have  a  tendency  to 
inflame  the  imagination  or  pollute  the 
taste)  we  are  much  inclined  to  acquiesce 
in  Johnson's  ridicule  of  the  notion  that 
the  mere  logical,  technical,  professiomU 
(if  we  may  so  call  it)  moral,  of  a  story, 
however  perverted,  could  ever  exercise 
way  influence  upon  the  mental  consti- 
tution of  the  reader ;  and  we  may  well 
add,  that  he  must  be  indeed  a  simple- 
ton who  can  imagine  that  Mrs.  Gore's 
works  could  have  any  effect,  good  or 
bad,  upon  any  thing  except  the  pa- 
tience ;  but  for  all  this,  when  we  meet 
in  the  works  of  a  woman  such  incidents 
as  these ;  when  we  have  a  married 
lady  of  twenty  coolly  represeut^  as 
endeavouring  to  persuade  a  girl  of  six- 
teen to  break  through  the  feith  of  a 
disinterested  attachment,  in  order  to 
marry  her  to  a  hardened  libertine  of 
forty  ;  concemiag  whom,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  being  a  lord,  her  firiend 
knows  nothing  at  all ;  while  she  her- 
self only  knows  that  he  had  attempted 
(and  very  neariy  succeeded  in  his  at- 
tempt) to  seduce  herself  almost  during 
the  very  honey-moon  : — when  we  find 
her  represented  as  doing  all  this  vnth  so 
very  slight  a  consciousness  of  the  moral 
turpitude  evinced  by  such  a  heartless 
and  abandoned  scheme  of  yillainy, 
we  cannot  let  the  circumstance  pass 
without  remarkiujg  that  it  is  as  dis- 
graceful to  the  sex  and  rank  to  which 
Mrs.  Gore  belongs,  as  her  literary  ab- 
surdities are  to  the  literary  occupation 
into  which  she  has  so  imprudentiy  and 
ludicrously  endeavoured  to  intrude. 

We  would  not,  of  course,  be  under- 
stood to  intend  by  these  remarks  any 
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penomir  reflection  vpon  Mrt*  Gore.; 
isA  indeed^  ki  a  genenl.way,  we  should 
probably  do  great  injustice  to  most 
ioribblert/in  jadgiog  of  them  from  the 
data  afibnled  by  their  own  mouths. 
No  man  would  wish  his  portrait  to  be 
taken  during  a  fit  of  ihtoiication  % 
but  there  is  no  intoxication  like  that 
of  conceit.  No  person  with  iatellects 
so  Terj  Kmated  as  those  of  Mrs.  Gore, 
could  possibly  give  the  reins  to  his 
imagination^  without  at  the  same  time 
making  an  egregious  fool  of  himself; 
and  we  question  whether  playing  the 
fool  be  so  innocent  or  safe  a  pastime 
as  is  generally  imagined.  *  The  lips 
of  the  fool,*  says  the  royal  aphorist, 
^  are  the  snare  of  his  soul.'  History 
is  onl^  too  pregnant  with  the  pride- 
bom  inlkmies  of  those,  who  in  an 
humbler  and  soberer  frame  of  mind, 
would  doubtless  have  exclaimed  with 
Hacael  of  old,  *  Is  thy  sjrTaut  a  dog 
that  he  shouU  do  this  thing?*  The 
satire  of  Cervantes,  indeed,  was  content 
to  give  a  ludicrotts  termination  to  the 
government  of  Bamtaria ;  bat  a  wiser 
and  a  mightier  than  Cervantes — the 
great  apostle  of  the  human  heart  him- 
self—with his  unfiling  inspiration,  has 
dived  deeper  into  the  mystery ;  and  in- 
formed ns  that  the  farces  and  *  fimtaslia 
tricks'  enacted  before  'high  heaven,' 
by  t^  weak  and  vain,  who  have  usurped 
^anthority,'  for  which  they  were  as- 
fitted  are  4uch, 

*  — —  M  mak«  the  angek  WMg*.' 

At  all  events  we  know  sothing  about 
Mrs.  Gove.  We  nc^Ger  heard  of  her 
•r  met  with  her,  except  in  the  arena  of 
letters,  and  as  (from  the  experience  of 
aur  first  meeting)  we  desire  nothing 
■K>re  cordiallr  than  that  we  may  never 
BKct  again,  in  all  that  we  have  said, 
we  have  merely  been  endeavouring 
to  render  that  wish  TCcaprocaL 

We  have  above  alhided  to  the  offen- 
sive tone  of  superiority  assumed  by  Mrs. 
Gore,  with  respect  to  the  plebeuin  fry 
« ho  had  till  lately  been  the  most  dis- 
tinguished chroniclers  of  'high  life.' 
Now,  we — who,  after  a  most  careful 
and  arduous  inspection  of  the  whole 
drove  of  these  assembled  asses,  have 
not  been  able  to  discern  any  one  pecu- 
liar attribute  in  the  aristocratic  part  of 
the  herd,  which  could  entitle  them  to 
bray  their  brethren  out  of  the  field.— 
should  be  most  happy  to  leam  upon 
what  it  n  that  they  pique  themselves. 
Mrs.  Gore's  plot  (as  vifc  hate  seen) 
certainly  differs  a  little  from  die  ordi- 
MDTf  fo«6ae;  bat  does  riit  mean  « to 


accept  the  dtfi^n^eMe  ti  a  peenliardM- 
racteristic  of  her  own  rank  ?    Are  <we 
to  understand  that  Lord  Forreston  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  re|ireseotative  of  *io9€r9 
d'la^mode,'  or  that  rapes  are  of  more  or- 
dinary occurrence  in  patrician  than  ple- 
beian society  ?     We  scarcely  imagine 
that  she  would  answer  in  the  affirma* 
tive ;  and  we  will  venture  to  add  that 
if  her  superiority  do  not  consist  in  the 
narr€Uive,  still  less  does  it  appear  in  the 
de$eriptw€  department  of  her  noTcla. 
In  this  (which  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
dfNDestic  arrangements)  she  and  her 
fellow  patricians  are  (as  might,  indeed, 
have  been  expected)  infinitely  surpassed 
by  the  «lackey  school.'  Of  Mr.  Disraeli 
(who  is,  we  understand,  the  author  of 
Vivian  Grey,  The  Young  Duke,  &c) 
we  feel  bound  to  state,  in  particular, 
that  the  quantity  of  culinary  and  eel* 
larly  lore,  which  he  imparts  to  us  ia 
truly  valuable ;  and  if  he  be  not,  or 
have  not  in  his  time  beenaffentleflsaa'a 
servant,  we  can  only  say  that  he  well 
desertes  to  be  one.    It  is,  howevar, 
we  suspect,  in  the  dialogue  that  Mas.. 
Gore  and  her  daas  wcwild  expect  oa 
to  look  for  the  distinctive  mark  of  the 
genus ;  and  we  grant  that  there  ii  a 
BMU'ked  diflerence;  but  we  muntain  at 
the  same  tiaie  that  this  difference  is  for 
from  being  ia  their  favour ;  and  that, 
of  all  the  fooleries  tiuU  have  been  iasaed 
from  the  press,  ueder  the  pretence  of 
*'  piotuffes  of  high  life,**  about  the  moat 
ludicrous  failures  are  those  of  Loni 
Malgrave  aed  Mrs.  Gore.    Tbis  is  a 
bold  assertion  doubtless;  and  we  eapect 
no  leas  than  that  out  of  the  bun* 
dred  readers,  who  may  perhaps  have 
travelled  with  us  thus  for  on  our  cra- 
sade  against  these  honorable  and  right 
honon^e  swindlers,  ninety-nine  will 
hurry  back  ia  disoMiy  fram  the  despe- 
rate position  we  ^ve  here  announ^ 
our  iatentioa  of  maintaining*   No  mat- 
ter I  For  the  hundredth  reader  (if  there 
can  be  found  even  one  intrepid  enough 
to  accompany  us  ia  oar  forlorn  hope) 
we  will  fearl^y  undtftake  to  make  it 
good.    Any  one,  indeed,  who  has  the 
spirit  to  look  the  robbers  iu  the  foce, 
will    find  that  it    is   *  a  plain    tale' 
enough,  that  *  shall  pat  them  dowuT 
When  the  'apothecary's  apprentice* 
or  the  '  dissenting  minister'  abandoaa 
the  music  of  the  peatal  Mid  mortar,  or  of 
the  *drum  ecdestastic*  for  tbelaaohrieua 
ambling  of  the  foshionable  lute;  be  ia 
contented,  indeed,  to  stuff  his  voluaea 
with  phantoms  foil  of  titles  and  foaiilj 
names  ;  and  if  he  fomish  then  with  a 
taUe  well  spread  mth  French  cookery 
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km  ptett^  mauij  perfornMd  hit  ptrl. 
Ms.   Gore   aad   Lord   Mulgnve,  to 
i^oB  Mcfa  matten  mre  afairs  yf  More 
finiliar  oecwreace*  have  just  teaM 
CBouyh  to  aee  that  tuch  ouiterials  are 
•oin^jr  Mifficieiit  for  ihe  toattroctioa 
•fa  novel  t  mod  thin  feeble  glimiQer  ia 
jni  enoag^b— 4q  Miltoaic  pbrase-^to 
Mnder  their  **darkAeis  YiMble."    Aa 
te  the  dialogue  (froai  wbich»  of  eoursai 
we  teceWe  our  priociple  iiDpreMioB  of 
the aovell  their  plebeian  rivals,  shooting 
entirely  la  the  dark,  are   coment  to 
make  th^  patriciaua  taUt  as  ordinary 
people  talk  when  they  have  nothing 
particnlar  to  talk  about ;  and  in  to 
doiag,  come  infinitely  nearer  the  mark 
ibiB  they  themselTet  who,  by  eonstaatly 
eadeaToarim:  to  supply  ut  with  wit,  and 
therefore  conatantly  leading  us  to  ex- 
pect it,  .when  it  ia  ofteti  not  wanted 
(sad  always  not  to  be  had) — not  only 
Bender  their  pensom^es  iomeasurably 
Bore  insufferable  than  mere  stupidity 
•oaM  make  them ;  but  inthos  elaborately 
fiuKag  to  turn  them  into  wits,  end  only 
in  Biaking  them  all  talk  upon  CTerr 
salgect,  as  none  but  fools  ever  talk 
upon  aay  sul^ect  at  alL     We  repeat 
it,  that  this  incessant  straining  after 
point  gives  a  tone  to  the  dialogue  which 
amy  1^  characteristic  of  the  luminaries 
af  a  village  genius  dub,  or  a  cockney 
debating  society,  but  is  perhaps  more 
than  any  thing  dae  that  could  have 
been  devised,  the  very  antipodes  to 
my  thing  that  might  be  expected  from 
people  of  the  worM.    The  reason  of 
this  is,  not  that  peof>le  of  rank  have 
km  wit  than  other  people,  but  they 
have  ^nerally  speaking)  less  affecta* 
Uoa;  and  therefore  their  conversation 
(tkoagh  it  may  not  have  the  wit,  which 
Mis.  Gore  and  Lord  Mulgmve  do  not 
uideedk  but  wfaach  they  so  fiiin  womJd 
bestow  upon  it,)  is  perfectW  free  from 
the  laborious  clfOMiaes  -and  book-like 
fiMmality  with  wiueh  thqy  are  oabr  toe 
•aceessful  in  investing  It.     This  being 
an  amertion  of  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not 
(of  course)  to  be  settled  by  argument. 
We  can  <mly  say  that  we  appeal  fear- 
lessly to  a^  one  who  has  had  an  oppor- 
taaity  of  judging.    We  would  appeal 
even  to  Lord  Mulgrave  or  Mrs.  Gore 
thus  &r^whether  they  do  not  think 
that  ia  their  own  cireles  such  characters 
m  theirs  would  be  considered  eztraor- 
dmarily  clever  ?    Wc  may  differ  from 
them  upon  that  noint,  but  we  willingly 
inmt  that  there  is  no  eiide  where 
^  wodd  not  becenaidefed  asextrapf- 
^ninlf  :«Mioi«  ia.  6r  MfifiU  lOi  and 
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whUe  we  fetl  esaslfubed  t^  peist  o«i 
the  utter  fidlure  of  their  atteaiplaft  we 
must  remark  that  the  insipidity  of  the 
diakigue  in  these  works*  phboca  the 
impotence  of  the  authors  in  the  strong- 
est light  possible  i  and  in  general  musi 
always  be  looked  upon  as  the  very  hMl 
proof  of  incapacity  in  a  writer  of  ftetioo  i 
for  he  who  cannot  make  the  cards  tell 
brilUaotly  when  he  has  the  mana^ 
meat  of  ^i^ery  hand  at  table,  must,  in- 
deed, be  aa  impracticable  player* 

It  is,  however,  only  Justice  to  state, 
that  there  one,  after  all,  some  points  of 
difference  betweeh  the  •  lackey  school' 
and  their  rivals  of  the  drawiug-room. 
The  former,  for  Instance,  are  evidently 
better  versed  in  the  rojsti^ries  of  the 
Cellar,  and,  indeed,  seldom  rise  higher 
dian  those  of  thesrrvants'hall ;  while  the 
former  arc  unquestionably  more  at  hotne 
in  the  herald^  office,  and  never  iioop 
lower  than  the  steward's  room.  But 
we  are  not  half  so  sure  as  they  them- 
selves appear  to  be  that  they  havd 
the  advantage  in  this  respect.  Vision 
against  tisioh — w«  will  maintain  tfaa 
ghost  of  a  bottle  of  claret  (so  that  it  do 
not  come  in  the  shape  of  the  blue  devils) 
to  be  as  pleasant  a  phantom  as  an^ 
aerial  castle  ever  built  by  Queen  Mab. 
Sillery  or  Madeira  we  would  back 
against  an  imaginary  marquisate  or  an 
unpatented  dukedom ;  and  we  consider 
even  Cognac  or  Dantziff  to  be  spirita 
as  well  worth  '  calling  from  the  vasty 
deep,*  as  those  of  any  whose  names 
are  to  be  found  upon  the  scroll  of  the 
Utopian  Doomsday.  But  reaHy  if  our 
conjurers  will  not  whistle  for  them  ex« 
cept  to  the  tune  of  a  guinea  and  a  half^ 
what  can  we  say  hot  (as  Dr.  TVanklhi 
said  upon  a  former  occasion)  that  the 
whistle  is  somewhat  of  the  dearest  ? 

The  remarks  which  we  have  to  make 
upon  Mr.  Lister's  novels,  we  have 
purposely  postponed  until  we  had  done 
with  Lord  Mulgrave  and  Mrs.  Gorei 
as  we  certainly  could  not  think  of  oon- 
foupding  him  with  the  authors  of  such 
trash  as  we  have  hitherto  been  con- 
sidering. He  appears  amoi^  the  rest 
of  his  class  as  toe  stork  did  amongst 
the  cranes  i  and  thotigh,  like  the  coun- 
tryman in  the  fable,  we  fed  compdled 
to  doom  him  according  to  his  conipany, 
it  is  but  fair  to  allow  him  the  honor 
of  a  separate  exeeution.  No  one  can 
look  into  his  works  without  at  oooe 
percdvinff  that  he  is  a  man  of  sound 
sense  and  acute  discriminatioQ ;  bu| 
as  the  most  accurate  scrutiny  wiU  fail 
to  dipcover  any  thiiig  €li§c  in  then,  the 
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onlj  sentatioii  they  excite  at  last  is 
that  of  extreme  astonishiiieDt  how  such 
a  maD  ever  came  to  take  it  into  his 
head  to  turn  noTelist.  The  only  leaves, 
in  fact,  worth  cutting  in  his  novels  are 
those  filled  with  the  reasonings  and 
reflections,  which  in  all  other  works  of 
the  same  description  we  are  accustomed 
to  skip ;  and  the  story  which  he  intends 
for  the  vehicle  is  the  only  nauseous 
part  of  the  draught.  He  has  talents,  in 
net,  which,  though  they  never  can 
acquire  him  an^  other  distinction  than 
that  of  an  oddity  in  the  singularly  in- 
appropriate department  he  has  se- 
lected for  their  display,  might  ensure 
him  distinguished  success  in  many 
others.  An  oddity,  however,  he  un- 
doubtedly is,  amongst  the  *  fashionable 
novelists,'  as  the  analysis  we  are  about 
to  present  of  the  work  of  his  which  we 
last  read  will  sufficiently  evince. 

Mr.  Lister,  it  appears,  (we  undertake 
not  to  account  for  the  circumstance)  in 
drawing  the  portrait  of  a  nobleman, 
4oes  not  think  it  sufficient  to  describe 
him  as  a  coxcomb,  nor  even  necessary  to 
represent  him  as  a  fool.  Lord  Arling- 
ton, therefore,  although  the  hero  of  a 
fashionable  novel  is — will  it  be  believ- 
ed?— a  man  of  honor,  sense,  spirit, 
fieeling,  and  accomplishment  \  a  perfect 

fentleman,  in  short,  in  every  respect, 
ie  falls  in  love  with  a  young  lady, 
who  is  represented  as  extremely  amiable 
and  unaffected,  notwithstauding  her 
labouring  under  the  'original  sin*  of 
noble  birth.  The  noble  Earl  also,  her 
&ther,  though  doubtless  every  inch  an 
Earl,  is  yet  for  all  that  a  gentleman  ; 
and  the  countess  her  mother,  in  despite 
of  her  coronet,  appears  to  be  ladylike 
and  high-minded  enough  to  be  qualified 
— bold  as  the  assertion  may  seem — to 
grace  the  board  and  boast  the  name  of 
any  Mrs.  Tomkins  or  Jenkins  in  the 
land.  We  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  Mr.  Lister*s  innovations  upon  the 
established  routine  of  his  clique,  are 
such  as  evince  a  spirit  of  boundless 
darinp^  and  fearless  eccentricity.  But 
(as  it  by  that  fatal  law  of  our  fallen 
nature  which  has  proverbially  con- 
nected genius  with  insanity)  it  appears 
to  have  been  destined  from  the  days 
of  Cassandra  downwards,  that  the 
choicest  gifts  of  "  the  God  of  Light 
and  Life"  should  be  clogged  with  a 
reservation  sufficient  to  render  them 
utteriy  valueless.  Even  so,  we  grieve 
to  say,  afler  all  the  pains  which  Mr. 
Lister's  imagination  must  have  en- 
dured in  giving  birth  to  such  monstrous 
productions  as  noblemca  of  sense,  and 


countesses  of  honor,  they  are  all  vir- 
tually thrown  away ;  being  introduced 
upon  the  stage  apparently  forno  earthl  j 
purpose  but  to  play  the  fool.  Lord 
Ariington,as  we  have  mentioned  above* 
is  represented  as  in  love  with  a  youngs 
lady  ewety  way  suited  to  him ;  and,  in- 
deed, if  we  can  believe  all  that  we  are 
told  respecting  the  class  she  belong* 
to,  every  way  unsuited  to  every  other 
member  of  it.  We  were,  therefore, 
specially  anxious  for  the  marriage,  but 
we  knew  of  old  that  *the  course  of 
true  love  never  does  run  smooth ;' 
probably  alas  I  because  it  is  only  to  be 
met  with  in  the  realms  of  the  poet  and 
the  novelist,  whose  trade  it  would  soon 
spoil  were  it  to  do  so.  But  though 
thus  prepared  to  find  the  stream  a  little 
troubled,  certainly  in  'all  that  ever 
we  did  hear,'  never  did  we  hear  of  it 
being  rufl9ed  after  such  a  fashion  as  this. 
The  earl  and  countess  being  rather 
poor,  are  afraid  of  its  being  thought 
that  they  want  to  'catch'  Lord  Ar- 
lington, and  therefore  caution  their 
daughter  to  behave  coldly  towards  him. 
He,  on  observing  this  demeanour,  is 
naturallpr  surprised  and  becomes  more 
distant  m  his  own  manner ;  while  a  cer- 
tain Sir  Gerald  Denbigh — a  sort  of  an 
abstract  mischief  maker — steps  in,  and, 
apparentlv  for  no  earthly  purpose,  tells 
a  whole  budget  of  lies  to  widen  the 
breach  between  the  lovers,  of  whom 
the  one  is  represented  as  his  friend, 
and  the  other  certainly  not  as  his 
enemy.  Thus,  in  short,  without  the 
shadow  of  a  quarrel — without  the  sha- 
dow of  a  reason  for  one — both  parties 
continue  gradually  backing  out  of  the 
attachment,  until  the  whole  afllair  is 
broken  off,  and  terminates  in  a  manner 
which  reminds  us  of  a  farce  we  have 
somewhere  seen,  where  a  couple  of 
bashful  lovers  being  left  by  their  guar- 
dians to  make  acquaintance  with  each 
other,  continue  to  retreat  reciprocally ; 
until  at  length  the  lady,  on  summon- 
ing courage  sufficient  to  raise  her  eyes, 
as  she  is  about  to  bid  the  gentleman 
good  morning,  discovers  that  he  has 
anticipated  her  intention  and  already 
quitted  the  room.  This  said  Sir  G. 
Denbigh,  actuated  by  a  similarly  in- 
scrutable purpose,  endeavours  to  marry 
Lord  Arlington  to  Miss  Julia  Savtlle, 
who  also  favours  his  intention  from  a 
more  intelligible,  and  we  fear,  more 
ordinary  view.  In  plain  English,  she 
intends  to  marry  Lord  Arlington  for 
the  benefit  of  a  certain  Mr.  Beauchamp, 
her  lover.  Lord  AHing^on  falls  into 
the  snare,  and  would  have  been  caught 
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bat  for  a  forteoAte  mitfortime.  This 
leads  08  to  the  detail  of  an  nnder^Dlot 
of  inezpreaBible  abturdity.  The  late 
Lord  Ariiagton  haTioe  been  killed 
aeeidentalljr  bj  a  Mr.  llolcrofl,  who 
had  been  cot  shooting  with  him,  in 
eonBeqoeoce  of  Mr.  H/s  reluctance  to 
eoofess,  a  person  of  inferior  rank  had 
been  so  Sai  involved  in  suspicion  as  to 
be  obliged  to  retreat  to  America.  This 
scapegoat  suddenly  re-appears  in  Lon- 
don daring  the  period  of  Lord  Arling- 
too's  sait  to  Miss  Saville,  and  brings 
with  him  a  Yankee  claimant  to  the 
Arlington  estate,  in  the  person  of  a 
pretended  descendant  of  the  late  lord*s 
elder  brother,  who  had  been  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  America.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  stratagem  is  a  law  suit, 
which  tarns  out  un&Yonrablj  to  the 
hero ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
Miss  Saville  and  her  relations  after- 
wards treat  him,  he  is  induced  to  look 
a  little  more  closely  into  her  behaviour. 
He  thus  soon  discovers  the  intentions 
of  herself  and  her  lover,  and  the  affair 
is,  of  course,  immediately  terminated. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Holcroft,  who 
is  conscience-smitten  at  the  reiterated 
bjnry  which  his  double  dealing  has 
thus  inflicted  upon  the  house  of  Ar- 
lington, sets  off  to  America,  and  never 
rests  until  he  has  accumulated  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  overturn  the  preten- 
sions of  the  pseudo  claimant  of  the 
Arlington  estates.  His  lordship  on 
the  recovery  of  his  property,  retires  to 
an  estate  in  the  north  of  England  and 
turns  hermit.  '  There  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun,'  saith  the  preacher,  and 
accordingly  we  find  how  much  in  vogue 
in  oor  own  time  is  that  fashion  for 

ToQSg  fmtlemen  to  be  M  black  M  Bight 
Out  of  mere  waDtonncat. 


which,  if  we  may  believe  Arthur  of 
Brittainr,  was  no  novelty  even  in  the 
days  of  King  John. 

Lord  Arlington,  however,  being  a 
very  different  sort  of  a  man  from  Lord 
Mtugrave's  misanthrope,  spends  his 
hermitship  in  improving  instead  of 
spoiling  his  demesnes,  as  well  as  in  stor- 
ing hb  mind.  This  last  circumstance 
is  proved  to  rather  more  than  our^ 
heart's  content,  by  almost  a  whole  vo- 
lume full  of  very  sensible  remarks  upon 
literature  and  politics;  many  of  them 
indeed  so  sensible  that  we  never  heard 
any  person  of  sense  talking  on  the 
same  subjects  without  making  the  very 
same.  These  occur  in  the  course  of 
conversations  which  take  place  between 
himself  and  an  old  friend  of  his,  who  had 


come  to  woo  him  from  his  retreat ,  and 
endeavour  to  reconcile  him  with  that 
first  love  of  his  with  whom  he  had 
quarrelled,  bv  proxy  of  Sir  Gerald 
Denbigh.  The  olan  adopted  by  this 
mediator  sooceeds  in  both  instances ; 
and  with  the  weddii^  we  take  our 
leave  of  Mr.  Lister — feeling  bound  to 
state  that  his  works  contain  sufficient 
evidence  of  talents  and  good  sense,  to 
warrant  our  sanguine  anticipation  that 
he  will  before  long  find  out  that  he  has 
hitherto  been  making  an  egregious  fool 
of  himself.  We  must  add  that  though  Mr. 
Lister,  (being  a  Whig)  has  been  praised 
by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  yet  as  be 
is  also  a  gentleman,  and  every  way 
free  from  the  offensive  and  arrogant 
cozcombery  which  is  breathed  by  hit 
brethren  in  the  morris  dance  of  &shion— 
the  Westminster  Review  which  praised 
ihem,  has  denominated  Ami  *  tbe  buller 
of  the  lackey  school  of  novelists.'  Ha 
bad  not  airs  enough  to  seem  a  gentle- 
man to  these  republican  critics,  per- 
haps ?  or  it  may  be,  (which  indeed  is 
much  more  likely)  they  were  not  half 
so  well  pleased  with  the  impreisiont 
which  his  works  were  likely  to  convey 
to  the  public  mind  of  that  character, 
as  they  had  reason  to  be  with  the  more 
congenial  portraits  of  their  fiivourite 
scribblers. 

We  half  pledged  ourselves  at  the 
commencement  of  our  task  to  demon- 
strato,  before  its  conclusion,  the  inevit- 
able failure  of  all  works  of  the  present 
description.  And,  as  we  confess,  that 
we  should  wish  to  strike  at  the  very 
root  of  the  tree  whose  baneful  shadow 
has  so  long  overcast  our  literature,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to 
redeem  our  promise.  But  as  we  are 
beginning  to  be  heartily  tired  of  the 
subject,  we  wish  to  be  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible upon  it ;  and,  therefore,  to  avoid 
all  word-catching,  let  it  be  distinctly 
understood  what  we  mean  by  the  term 
<  a  novel'  of  fashionable  life.'  We  do 
not  mean  a  novel  in  which,  though  the 
scene  may  be  laid  in  a  particular  rank, 
the  tvhject  still  consists  of  those  feelings 
which  are  common  to  all  ranks.  We 
take  the  term  in  the  sense  to  which 
^  our  'fashionable  novelists'  have  nar- 
rowed it — as  a  novel  whose  interest  is 
to  consist  not  in  the  exhibition  of  those 
qualities  which  characterize  the  aristo- 
cracy in  common  with  the  mass  of  so- 
ciety— but  those  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
Before  entering  upon  thib  topic,  how- 
ever, we  must  be  allowed  to  make  a 
few  preliminary  remarks. 
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A  chaiMter  in  one  of  MadMne  de 
Gealw*  novels  (the  ChevuKf  r  d'Orsinay, 
we  beKeve,  in  *^  Le  Bon  Homme,**  but 
Quote   from    a   random    reeolleotion) 
snrewclly  reomrks,  that  the  rutiie,  haa 
he  sufficient  presence  of  oalnd,  might 
in  nine  oases  out  of  ten  turn  the  tuugh 
againi^  the  eourtier  ;  h«i  that  he  is,  as 
it  were,  ihtmderstruck  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  contest,  and  surrenders  d 
Sicretion,  to  the  impotence  which  had 
he  dared  to  encounter^  he  could  not 
have  failed  to  discern.     No  one  who 
has  studied  French  history  sufficiently 
to  fonu  a  fuH  and  enlifehtened  idea  of 
the  nature  and  origin  of  iis  awful  revo- 
lution, can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
•agaoity  of  this  remark.    How  else  are 
we  to  account  for  the  tardiness  of  that 
feaHbl  retnbuCiou,  which  was  at  length 
exacted   for  the  accumulated   insults 
and  injuries  of  a  thousand  years,  by  a 
people,  who  when  once  called  into 
e*ktenc9f  (as  one  may  sa^)  produced 
in  such  bonndless  profusion,  from  ita 
Tery  dregs,  names  that  might  rival  if 
not  eclipse   thoee   recorded   in  the 
proudest  annals  of  its  chivalry  ?     We 
mar  depend  upon  it  that  the  French 
plebeians  had  long  learned  to  know 
their  own  power;  bat  it  required  a  still 
longer  neriod  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  weakness  of  their  antagonists.   But 
iu  our  happy  country,  where  freedom 
is  not  an  exotic  which  it  required  an 
earthquake  to  gire  birth  to,  bat  an  in- 
digenous plant  which   the  storms  ae 
well  as  the  suns  of  century  after  century 
have  matured  to  its  present  perfection  ; 
»— where  we  are  '  to  the  manner  bom,' 
we  had  fondly  hoped  that  we  were  less 
liable  to  be  thos  tkunderttruck.    And, 
notwithstanding    the    humiliation    of 
apirit  with  which  we  rise  from  a  study 
Of  the  '  fashionable  novels,'  we  would 
•till  venture  to  hint  to  those  gentlemen 
and  ladies  who  have  hitherto  been  ap- 
parently successful   enough    in  their 
mummeries,  that  if  the  thunderbolts  of 
fiMhion  continue  to  rattle  much  longer 
sA  the  present  rate,  we  fear  the  veriest 
fustic  in  the  land  will  soon  begin  to 
discoyer  that  it  is  but  the  thunder  of 
Salmoneus  after  all.   Madame  de  Stael 
aeutely  remarks,  that  of  all  the  here- 
ditary privileges  of  the  French  noblesse, 
perhaps  the  one  which  excited  the 
most  uncompromising  hatred  of  the 
Toturier  was,  that  inimitable  air  which 
the  Noailles  or  the  Montmorency  could 
no  more  lay  aside  when  he  surrendered 
his   feudal    dignities,  than    the    $ant 
€tMU$  could  assume  when  he  inreeted 
hiinself  with  hia  so— tonal  robee.  There 


was,  doubtless^  much  truth  in  this. 
When  we  consider  the  nature  of  the 
French  aristocracy — an  aristocracy 
consisting  of  Ihmiiies  whose  origin  was 
lost  ill  the  obscurity  of  fabulous  anti- 
Quity — secured  (throughout  all  ages 
failing  within  the  records  of  history) 
from  the  possibility  of  intermixture 
with  plebeian  blood,  by  the  impenetra- 
ble barrier  erected  around  them  by  the 
pride  of  caste— and  00  eminently  dis- 
tinguished in  many  instances  (to  do 
them  justice,)  br  that  high  and  chival- 
rous reeling  wnich  alone  can  render 
such  pride  endurable  in  any  one— -there 
certainly  must  have  been  something 
about  those  nobles  to  impose  upon  the 
imaginations  even  of  their  enemies, 
and  while  ensuring  them  a  seven-fold 
measure  of  hatred,  mingle  with  it  a 
portion  of  involuntary  awe.  The  care- 
lessness with  respect  to  moral  quaKtiet 
which  is  so  inevitably  engendered  by 
the  pride  of  inalienable  caste,  has  un- 
doubtedly a  tendency  to  widier  the 
noblest  germs  of  character  in  firail  hu- 
manity ;  but  there  is  something  ao 
immeasurably  more  debasing  in  tiie 
hopelessness  of  hereditary  degradation, 
that,  perhaps,  upon  a  due  estimate  of 
these  conflicting  principles,  the  philo- 
sophical historian  may  be  less  incKned 
to  wonder  at  the  unequal  contest  ao 
lonff  made  good  by  the  prescriptire 
authoritjjr  of  aristocracy,  against  the 
hourly  mcreasing  powers  and  accu* 
mulating  enmity  of  its  antagonists. 
But  can  it  be  requisite  to  remind  our 
nobles  that  they  are  clothed  with  no 
such  mystery  f  «  La  nation  Anglaise 
toote  entidre  est  Taristocratie  du  reste 
du  monde,"  says  Madame  de  Stael ;  and 
therefore,  let  not  the  pride  of  our  pa- 
tricians revolt  at  being  informed  tnat 
their  relative  position  in  our  social  geo- 
graphy, is  one  of  a  much  less  peruous 
elevation.  We  humbly  beg  to  inform 
Mrs.  Gore  and  Lord  Mulgrave,  that  it 
was  in  no  wise  necessary  to  indite  such 
Tolumes  as  theirs,  in  order  to  prove  to 
the  public,  that  between  it  and  them, 
there  was  no  such  very  great  gulph 
fixed.  Any  one  who  reflects  for  an 
instant  upon  the  hetero^^eneous  com- 
pound of  which  '  noble  blood'  in  Eng- 
land consists,  will  at  once  perceive  the 
absurdity  of  ascribing-  to  it  any  here- 
ditary peculiarity.  The  two  circum- 
stances which  distinguish  the  aristo- 
cracy of  England  from  that  of  any 
other  country,  and  which  have  thus 
rendered  it  a  blessing  to  us  instead  of  a 
curse,  are— firet  that  it  haa  always  been 
open  to  all  of  the  plebeian  nnikf  who 
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toil  byTiitoe 
citber  of  tbetr  talents,  brrnierj,  (or  o&- 
caAooaily  indeed  erea  len  valoable 
qfulifioatioiis};  mod,  eecoadly,  tint  the 
iiimofevea  tke  provdeet  booses  most 
ptdaaSlj  svbside  inSo  mere  meabers 
drtfaeeooMiMmahj;  ciTT]riiig  with  then, 
hiweitr,  it  most  be  presooied,  rtther 
■oie  expensioa  of  mind  uid  elerntion 
of  seatiaent  thao  eoold  Tcmsonablj 
fatYt  beeo  expected  to  have  been  raie- 
nted  bekrad  a  coonter  or  a  pkwgL  It 
ii  ^bas  that  the  Thai  earrents  of  the  boihr 
pofitie— the  arterial  and  the  venoos,  (tf 
«e  aaj  iadalge  in  so  whimsical  a  me- 
liphor) — hare  beea  incessantly  purified 
tad  circulated  with  unflagg^n^  ener|;j 
throigh  the  remotest  extreaiities  of  its 
ftanei  tastead  of  being  allowed  to 
rtrgni^  into  one  common  slough,  as 
IB  a  mere  democraev ;  or  by  their  con- 
ffetiBr  torrents  subject  us  to  those 
fearm  and  incensant  c— nriiions  which 
■Rk  the  anaaJs,  and  moit  ineritsbly, 
at  length,  terminate  the  existence  of 
■y  soch  political  Imnu  nature  as 
aa  aamiaed  oligarohy.  Bat  (while 
fjgatag  to  aristocracy  in  oormetsphor 
EstKr  a  more  noble  repfesentatire  than 
AgT^ppa  selectMl  as  iu  emblem  of  old) 
we  h^  to  remark  that  it  would  be  as 
tsipolitic  and  absurd  for  the  heart  to 
disown  kindred  with  the  members,  as 
for  the  members  to  endesTOur  to  de» 
pade  it  from  its  place  or  deprive  it  of 
Its  natural  functions.  We  confess  that 
it  is  with  pain  and  eren  alarm  that  we 
obserre-^particnlariy  at  a  crisis  like 
the  pieseot--the  alightest  vf  mptoms  of 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  higher 
lank^  to  separate  themseWes  from  the 
gieat  body  of  their  countrymen,  or  talk 
of  that  vast  and  glorious  treasury  of 
riftae,  genius,  and  patriotism— the  mid« 
die  dMses  of  England — as  'common 
or  unclean.'  Let  it  not  be  thought 
we  are  (in  reasoning  so  seriously  on 
me  sntject)  attaching  any  undue  im* 
poitance  to  trifles.  The  real,  the  para- 
moaat  iorportaoce  of  trifles  has,  in  the 
ooose  or  eaq>erieBce,  passed  from  a 
parsdos  into  a  proverb ;  and  we  are 
much  mistakmi  if  any  democratical 
tirade,  that  ever  adorned  the  columns 
of  the  Kiamiaer  or  Spectator,  could 
have  beea  so  efficient  in  loweriaff  the 
public  estimate  of  *  Bank  and  Fashion,' 
ai  the  evidence  which  sundry  of  its 
votaries  have  of  late  ao  profiisely  vo- 
Inateered  in  the  intoxication  of  their 
own  insolent  vanity.  We  really  think 
itau^bewell  worth  while  to  expend 
apage  or  two  in  exposing  the  utter  and 


radical  ah^^^d^y^af  such 
and  disgraceful  productioos. 

Novelists  daimine  the  public  notice 
as  deseribers  of  fasuonaUe  aMoaers, 
mast  of  course  be  presumed  to  make 
the  prelisiioanr  assumption  of  some 
marked  and  decided  peculiarities  in 
those  manners,  sufficiently  fMmomou 
to  albrd  a  sutgeot  of  portraiture.  Now, 
really,  the  unfortunate  aspiraat  after 
tofi,  who  has  been  beguiled  of  his  thirty* 
one  shillin|^  and  sis-penee  in  the  pur- 
chase of  his  horn-book,  by  Mrs.  Gora 
or  Lord  Midgrave,  may  well  be  a  little 
at  a  loss  how  to  tarn  to  account  the 
lessons  with  which  they  fumbh  him. 
The  law  of  Scotlund  may  be  obliging 
enough  to  such  delinqaems  as  Captain 
SeyiiKmr,  but — 

Hon  Dew  Intenit  nU  aitmw  TlBdlM  Bodia 


and  if  an  tmpmdent  plebeian  should 

Eresaaie  to  imitate  the  vagaries  of  the 
onsehold  brigade,  we  greatly  fear  that 
this  tutelary  genias  of  the  aristocracy 
would  leave  the  law  of  En^and  to 
adjust  the  knot  la  a  manner  infinitelT 
len  agreeable  to  the  neck  of  the  cul- 
prit. When  he  examines  farther  into 
the  onlv  attributes,  in  the  attainment 
of  which  he  teallv  mn  avail  himself  of 
these  high-priced  models,  he  may  cer* 
tainly  Ton  toe  bitter  reflection  that  he 
ooold  have  been  an  am  or  a  coxcomb, 
had  he  pleased,  without  having  pur- 
chased Lord  Forreslon  or  Lord  M  ul- 
grave^  misanthrope  ibr  a  mirror)  be 
excased  for  passing  judgment  upon  his 
worthless  bargainsin  asomewhat  cynical 
spirit  and  may,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to 
question  altogether  the  existence  of 
any  of  that  peculiar  freemasonry  of 
rank  into  which  he  had  hoped  to  be 
initiated  by  these  fashionable  guides ; 
in  whose  descriptions  he  can  certainly 
find  no  traces  of  it.  When  he  con- 
siders, moreover,  how  completely  in- 
termingled with  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  from  whom  most  of  them  are 
sprung  (and  that  recently  enough)  is 
tnat  indefinable  class  denominated  In 
England  *  The  Aristocracy,'  he  mar 
naturally  enouah  feel  prompted  to  ask 
in  what  the  *  air  noble,'  *  the  nameless 
grace,'  mav  be  supposed  to  originate, 
or  upon  what  it  depends;  and,  finally, 
in  amat  precise  proportions  it  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  yesterday's  Duke — 
the  Union  Marquis—the  Revolution 
EarU-the  Restoration  Viscount— the 
Runny mede  Baron— the  Doomsday 
Rnight-^e  3quire  in  whose  patrony- 
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mic  the  fiiud  <baiiiy'  ^himt,'  'wick,' 
or  'worth/  &c.  denotes,  perhapa,  a 
Heptarchy  origin  ;  or  Qast  but  not 
least)  the  Celtic  gentleman  upon  whose 
pedigree  the  creation  of  the  world  ap- 
pears about  half  way  down  amongst 
the  marginal  references  to  contempo- 
rary events. 

But  while  laughing  at  the  absurd  and 
insolent  lurs  assumed  by  the  above- 
mentioned  novelists,  let  us  not  be 
understood  as  denying  that  there  is, 
amongst  people  ot  rank — not  indeed 
any  thing  half  so  mysterious  as  these 
club-room  and  ball-room  blockheads 
would  attempt  to  persuade  us,  but,  in 
a  general  way,  a  peculiar  sort  of  man- 
ner which  decidedly  distinguishes  ihem 
from  the  vulgar,  and  which,  indeed, 
may  very  easily  be  accounted  for; 
though  we  still  maintain  that  it  has 
never  been  described,  and  is  never 
likely  to  be  so.  The  fact  is^ — and  we 
are  sure  that  every  man  of  ordinary 
observation  must  have  made  the  remark 
to  himself  a  thousand  times,  although 
we  are  not  aware  that  until  the  appear- 
ance of  these  fooleries,  any  one  ever 
could  haye  thought  it  worth  while  to 
put  into  black  and  white,  an  observa- 
tion so  obvious ; — the  fact  is,  that  there 
is  nothing  at  all  which  admits  of  de- 
scription. We  appeal  to  every  man 
of  sense,  who,  though  moving  habitually 
in  another  sphere,  has  yet  had  occasional 
opportunities  of  judging  (and  the  opi- 
nions of  such  men  we  maintain  to  be 
not  merely  the  most  valuable,  but  the 
only  opinions  of  any  yalue  at  all  upon 
such  a  question)— we  appeal,  we  say, 
to  such  a  man,  whether  he  did  not  feel 
the  difference  to  consist,  not  in  what 
he/]|ttitd,  but  in  what  he  muted.  The 
flutter — the  empretsement — ^the  gene — 
everything,  in  fact, which  gives  atumul- 
tuous  or  constrained  air  to  the  inter- 
course of  those  whose  intercourse  is 
only  occasional,  may  of  course  be  looked 
for  in  vain  in  the  social  circles  of  those 
to  whom  society  is,  as  it  were,  the  native 
air.  The  liberality  too— at  least  tuper^ 
ficial  liberality— of  sentiment,  wnich 
necessarily  results  from  such  extensive 
and  incessant  collision  of  character  and 
intellect,  will,  to  those  who  have  been 
annoyed  by  the  narrowness  of  convert' 
iionality  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  insepar- 
able from  the  '  exclusiveness'  of  more 
confined  circles,  more  than  atone  for 
the  narrowness  of  caste;  which,  indeed, 
is  never  perceptible  in  the  manners  of 
any  really  well-bred  person.  The  fact 
is,  that  in  general  society, — (for  we  are 


not  now  speaking  of  die  yagtries  of 
any  parUctuar  coterie)— in  the  world  at 
larffe,  the  claims  of  rank  are  so  univer- 
sally  acknowledged  that  they  have 
never  an  opportunity  of  asserting 
themselves ;  and  from  the  habitual  and 
instinctive  courtesy  thus  insensibly  ge- 
nerated, as  well  as  from  the  various 
circumstances  alluded  to  above,  results 
that  indescribable  tatmr  fcare  et  dire, 
which  stamps  the  thorough-bted  arts* 
tocrat ;  and  which  (though  of  course  the 
natural  birthright  of  minds  of  a  superior 
order,  in  whatever  rank  they  may  be 
found)  under  these  circumstances  alone 
roust  ever  be  expected  from  the  coin- 
mon  herd  of  human  nature. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
constant  apprenticeship  to  society,  if  it 
has  its  advantages,  has  also  its  disad- 
vantages ;  and  we  fear  that  the  balance 
is  such  as  to  be  fatal  to  the  novelist. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark, 
that  the  growth  of  all  those  deep-rooted 
and  strongly  developed  feelings  whidi 
the  vulgar-spirited  of  the  earth  deno- 
minate romance,  and  which,  in  fiict,  are 
all  that  distinguish  those  whose  internal 
and  self-originating  impulses  are  suffi- 
ciently energetic  to  exercise  a  visible 
influence  over  .the  circumstances  which 
surround  them,  from  the  herd  of  living 
machines  who  are  mere  puppets  under 
their  control, — the  formation,  in  short, 
o£  any  thing  worthy  of  the  name  of 
a  definite  character  is  absolutely  pre- 
cluded, by  the  state  of  mind  produced 
by  habitual  dissipation.  Such  feelings 
are  the  offspring  of  silent  revery — the 
nurslings  of  careful  self-communion; 
and  could  no  more  be  expected  to 
spring  up  amidst  the  shifting  scenes 
and  the  giddy  whirls  of  fashionable 
life,  than  the  deep-shooting  roots  of 
the  oak  to  find  a  home  in  the  sand 
drifts  of  the  Arabian  desert.  In 
fact,  even  in  real  life,  while  admit- 
ting the  full  fascination  of  that  exqui- 
site refinement  and  delicacy  of  taste 
wliich  constitute  the  peculiar  charm  of 
such  circles,  one  b  often  tempted  to 
recall  the  admirable  remark  of  Madame 
de  Stael ;  "  Le  bon  gout  est  a  quelques 
^gards  comme  Tordre  sous  le  d^pot- 
isme ;    il  importe  d'examiner  k  ouel 

Erix  on  Tachete.**  No  one  who  has 
ad  an  hour's  opportunity  of  investiga- 
tion into  the  source  of  le  bon  ion 
can  be  ignorant,  that  it  originates  en- 
tirely in  the  absolute  despotism  of  that 
'puissance  du  Ridicule*  to  which  she 
alludes  a  few  pages  before  ;  in  short, 
in  an  abjectly  slavish  and  superstitious 
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dread  of  diat  danon,  which  (ms  the  self- 
inposed  idols  of  tuperetiUoD  are  alwajs 
t7ra])t»)eD8hackles  with  sach  incesMot, 
iaqiiintoiiaUaiid  iroperioosinterference^ 
efery  thought,  word,  and  deed  of  thoae 
whose  position  enables,  and  indeed 
often  induces  them  to  revolt  against 
the  Iog;itiaiate  swaj  of  more  mud  as 
welt  as  more  salutary  restraints.  This 
iron  sceptre  it  was,  which  when  Tested 
in  the  hands  of  the  lowborn,  cripple 
of  Twickenham,  enabled  him  to  ex- 
claim, while  looking  forth  at  the 
statesmen  who  were  swaying  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world,  and  the  heroes  who 
were  teaching  its  uttermost  ends  to 
tremble  at  their  name, — 

Yn— I  an  prood— I  nut  b«  proad,  to  se« 
M«a  not  afraid  «f  Ood,  afraid  of  me. 

And  its  authority  will  be  found  as  ab- 
solute at  the  court  of  Queen  Victoria 
as  it  was  at  that  of  Queen  Anne  ;  its 
tyranny  having  become  only  more  op- 
pressive by  its  administration  being 
vested  in  society  at  large,  instead  of 
the  professional'  satirist ;  just  as  any 
other  tyranny  is  rendered  only  more 
terrible  by  being  transferred  from  the 
autocrat  to  the  mob, — or,  in  other 
words,  from  the  exercise  of  the  one- 
headed  dragon  to  that  of  the  hundred- 
headed  hydra.  "  Le  tact  des  conve- 
nances est  une  excellente  arme  pour 
parer  les  coups  entre  les  divers  amours 
propres.** — And  under  the  dominion  of 
the  malignant  deity  we  have  mentioned 
above,  the  remarks  of  the  same  Authoress 
are  peculiarly  true, — that  "  dans  les 
rapports  avec  la  society  il  iaut  se  dd- 
fendre,  et  il  sert  surtout  k  connoitre 
cc  qu'il  fant  ^viter."  The  proverbial 
antipathy  with  which  the  statutes  of 
ton  regud  every  thing  which  would 
threaten  to  fright  its  realm  from  its 
propriety,  by  any  thing  approaching  to 
a  icene,  certainly  offers  at  least  a  very 
inauspicious  omen  to  the  prospects  of 
those  who  should  attempt  to  dramatize 
its  events.  Those  who  live  perpe- 
tually before  the  eyes  of  the  worlci  at 
Urge,  from  the  habitual  check  which 
they  are  forced  to  impose  upon  their 
thoughts  and  feelings,  oegin,  at  last,  to 
lose  every  trace  of  indwiduaiily;  and 
the  natural  features  of  the  character, 
incessantly  impeded  in  their  develope- 
ment,  at  length  accommodate  them- 
selves insensibly  to  the  unvarying  mask 
which  coustiiutes  the  r^^ation  uni- 
form of  the  corps.  Thus  the  incessant 
collision  with  one  another,  which  makes 
their  manners  so  easy  and  natural,  pro- 
duces this  effect  only  by  rendering  tiieir 
characters  proportionably  forced  and 
artificial ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Vou  XII. 


a  macadamized  level,  however  pW- 
sant  and  commodious  to  travel  over, 
presents  but  a  soiit  field  for  the  laboora 
of  the  artist ;  his  object,  of  course,  beiiy 
to  catch  and  image  those  very  aspe- 
rities which  have  been  so  careAuly 
obliterated  from  the  scene.  It  fact, 
whatever  may  be  the  balance  in  fiivoor 
of  the  self>restraint  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  for  the  purposes  of  social 
intercourse  in  real  life,  there  can  be  no 

aoestion  that  its  good  and  its  evil  in- 
uences  are  equall v  fatal  to  the  poweta 
of  the  novelist, — the  one  curtailing  the 
grotesque,  as  much  as  the  other  dimi- 
nishes the  heroic  regions  of  his  domi- 
nions. Nor  have  we  even  yetfullr 
stated  the  disadvantaffes  under  whidi 
he  must  labour  ;  for  uie  same  drcuoH 
stances  which  detract  so  &tally  from 
the  interest  of  the  picture,  increase  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  degree,  the 
difficulties  of  its  execution.  Manners  are 
manifestly  difficult  of  description  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  to  their  simplicity-* 
and  that  utter  ease,and  absence  either  of 
affectation  or  constraint  which  charac- 
terize those  of  people  of  the  world,  is 
the  very  point  wnere  they  become 
incapable  of  any  delineation  at  alL 
Thus,  in  attempting  to  mould  the 
figures  from  such  materiel,  the  grace— 
the  elegance — every  thing,  in  short, 
which  throws  a  gloss  upon  the  surface, 
is  of  a  nature  so  subtle  that  it  evapo- 
rates in  the  process ;  leaving  behina  it 
onl^  the  insipidly  and  listlessneas 
which  form  the  substantial  basis,  and 
which  unfbrtunatelr  (as  we  have  abun- 
dant eridence  in  the  specimens  before 
us)  are  of  a  less  volatile  and  Aiore 
fusible  nature. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  remarks  we 
have  just  made  have  reference  rather 
to  the  dissipated  habits  of  the  arb- 
tocracy  than  to  any  circumstances 
naturally  inseparable  from  their  posi- 
tion— or,  in  other  words,  are  stnctly 
applicable  less  to  rank,  properly  and 
simply  considered,  than  to  that  parti- 
cular section  of  it  which  comes  under 
the  denomination  of  Fashion,  and 
which,  indeed,  was  the  class  especiallv 
forced  upon  our  notice  by  Lord  Mul- 
grave  and  Mrs.  Gore.  Had  we  space 
enough,  however,  to  enter  more  fully 
into  the  discussion,  we  think  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  shew  that  the  very 
circumstances  which  render  the  aris- 
tocracy invaluable  as  a  political  institu- 
tion are  such  as  to  drive  the  novelist 
who  adventures  in  such  a  field  to  utter 
despair. 

deoididicitacpnnnagarf  Tnm; 
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be'  the  effect,'  id  the  lon^  ran,  of  an 
utter  freedom  from  the  trials  of  thoee 
atorois  and  vicissitudes,  which  are  as 
necessary  to  give  a  decided  and  ener- 
getic ouUine  to  the  moral  character,  as 
the  physical  toil  and  hardship  of  the 
savage,  to  impart  to  him  the  elastic 
muscle  and  the  iron  sinew  which  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  Sybarite.  To 
say  that  the  **tefrarum  dommT  may, 
generally  s|)eaking,  be  expected  to  be 
more  free  from  the  meannesses  of 
motive  and  action  which  are  incident 
to  the  darker  shades  of  the  human 
character;  and  therefore  more  fitted 
to  be  the  depositaries  of  authority  and 
power,  is  saying  no  more  than  that 
they  are  human  beings,  liable  by  nature 
to  the  same  temptations  as  their  in- 
feriors, but  sheltered  from  them  in  a 
greater  degree  by  circumstances — ^being 
already  in  possession  of  those  minor 
advantages,  in  the  attainment  of  which 
it  is  that  integrity  of  principle,  whether 
private  or  political,  is  in  most  danger 
of  being  sacrificed.  But  it  is  not  the 
passive,  negative,  mechanical  sort  of 
character  which  is  the  mere  creature 
of  circumstances,  but  the  living,  moving, 
tad  breathing  energy,  bom  to  create 
and  trained  to  control  them,  which 
ofiera  a  model  to  the  artist  It  is  not 
from  the  details,  however  embellished, 
of  the  honor  which  has  never  been 
tempted—^  the  feelinffs  which  have 
never  been  ruffled — of  the  passions 
which  have  never  been  rouseo  but  to 
be  pampered,  and  which  are,  therefore, 
often  more  difficult  to  excite  than  to 
allay — it  is  not,  in  short,  from  the  arti- 
ficial and  carefully-sheltered  hotbeds 
of  aristocratic  character  that  we  can 
look  for  those  hardy  and  storm-braced 
children  of  nature,  m  whose  innate  and 
unfettered  energy,  according  as  it  puts 
forth  good  or  evil  fruit,  the  novelist  is 
accustomed  to  look  for  the  development 
df  both  the  beauty  and  the  hideous- 
ness  of  the  human  heart ;  and  gather 
for  his  magic  mirror  the  images  of  the 
passions  at  whose  life-likeness  we  start — 
of  the  virtues  at  whose  lustre  we  kindle, 
or  thecrimes  ut  whose  throes  we  tremble. 
It  is,  however,  that  very  mechanical 
and  uniform  nature  of  character  which 
renders  them  unfitted  in  general  for 
the  subjects  of  fiction,  that  in  real  life 
constitutes  the  chief  value  of  the  in- 
stitution, whether  morally  or  politically 
considered.    The  knowledge  of  man- 


kind which  the  habitiud  man  of  the 
world  acquires  in  exchange  for  the 
originalitv  of  character  which  he  must 
necessarily  surrender  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, is  a  much  more  valuable  possession 
to  a  legislator.  And,  indeeo,  when  we 
consider  how  much  more  frequently 
abused  and  perverted  than  well  applied 
are  the  most  powerful  energies  of 
human  nature,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  as,  politicallv  speaking,  the  ex- 
tinction of  actual  malefactors  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  creation  of 
heroic  models,  so,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  the  utility  of  influences 
should  be  tested  rather  by  their  direct 
tendency  to  eradicate  real  evil,  than 
their  contingent  capability  of  calling 
forth  romantic  excellence.  The  glory 
of  those  who  have  with  untarnished 
honor,  forced  their  own  way  to  autho- 
rity and  rank,  is  doubtless  by  this 
consideration,  rendered  tenfold  more 
illustrious  ;  but  such  instances — though 
there  have  been  such,  and  doubtless 
there  will  always  be — are  still  but  few 
and  far  between.  The  experiment  is 
perilous  in  proportion  to  its  glory  ; 
and  however  bigoted  or  even  base 
the  doctrine  may  sound  in  the  cars 
of  the  radical,  we  fear  that  in  a  general 
way,  on  a  candid  consideration  of 
human  infirmity,  it  will  be  found  that 
(politically  speaking,  at  least)  delicacies 
of  conscience,  like  all  other  luxuries, 
are  most  likely  to  be  found  amongst 
those  who  are  best  able  to  afford  them ; 
and  that  that  honestv  is  most  safely 
to  be  trusted,  which  is  least  liable  to 
be  severely  tempted. 

We  had  intended  to  add  a  good 
deal  more,  but,  says  the  Great  Moralist, 
**  Woe  to  him  who  says  all  that  he  has 
to  say,**  and,  with  the  wholesome  fear 
of  this  admonitory  precept  before  our 
eyes,  we  shall  here  break  off— trusting 
that  we  have  already  said  enongh,  not 
merely  to  account  for  the  failure  of 
such  writers  as  Mrs.  Gore  and  Lord 
Mulgrave,  but  to  shew  that  even  in  the 
hands  of  writers  every  way  suited  to  the 
task,  attempts  such  as  their's  would  be 
rendered  chimerical  by  the  unpromising 
natiu'e  and  almost  insuperable  difficul- 
ties of  the  subject — as  well  as  that  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  fidelity  of  the 
representation  would  be  its  utter  worth- 
lessness  in  every  moral,  political,  or 
literary  point  of  view.* 

It  would,  indeed,  be  idle  to  pursue 


*  If  we  should  be  asked  to  account  for  the  success  of  those  really  ^ood  novels, 
whose  scenes  have  been  laid  amongst  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  we  might  content 
ourselves  with  quoting,  for  a  reply,  the  remark  of  Madame  de  Stttel :— "  Quelques 
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tbe  nlsieot  fitfther,  umI  we  iear  we 
ahall  Tadier  be  accused  of  haying  been 
abeady  Tidieolousiv  prolix  in  the  pro- 
een  <^*  breaking  these  butterflies  upon 
the  wheel."  No  one,  certainly,  can  form 
a  more  contemptnous  estimate  of  them 
than  oarseiyet,  but  we  qoay  be  allowed 
to  question  whether  there  can  be  any- 
thing too  contemptible  to  be  disgrace- 
foL  We  are  well  aware  that  these 
literary  locusts  were  merely  intended 
toflotter  their  day  or  month  amongst  the 
ctrcnlating^  libraries,  but  "  when  every 
day  and  month  sends  forth  a  new  one," 
can  it  be  expected  that  our  literary 
GOQBliUition,  baweTer  strong,  can  be 
proof  for  CTcr  against  these  incessant 
tneiwsiona  *?  Bwides,  can  it  really  be 
a  matter  of  such  otter  indifference  to 
any  one  who  has  the  slightest  regard 
for  the  honor  of  onr  literature,  that  a 
department  of  it  which  has  been  con- 
secrated by  the  cultivation  of  such 
maeters  as  Fielding,  Richardson,  and 
Golcbraith,  and  (in  onr  own  day)  has 
been  chosen  by  one,  throughout  the 
world  second  only  to  Shakspeare, 
thoold  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
fools?— that  Fiction,  which  has  hitherto 
b^n  held  sacred  as  the  shrine  of  our 
feelinffs  and  the  mirror  of  our  hearts — 
"  to  shew  virtue  her  own  feature  and 
•com  her  own  image"— should  have 
drivelled  into  a  mere  vehicle  for  the 
tracauenet  of  a  ball-room  or  the  airs 
of  a  pe^  mmtref  We  must  confess 
that  in  looking  orer  the  cotemporary 
trash  poored  forth  from  the  press  of 
Paris,  onr  national  pride  has  reason  to 
be  anything  but  exalted  at  the  com- 
parison. The  works  of  our  neighbours 
are,  indeed,  low  enough — mean  enough 
—foul  enough,  perhaps—but  their  ho- 


mage, howcTer  depraved  or  tenteleM, 
is  still  addressed  to  the  human  heart 
Like  the  heathens  of  old,  indeed,  they 
appear  to  have  been  personifying  alike 
all  the  propensities  of  our  nature — the 
basest  as  well  as  the  noblest — and, 
with  undiscnmiuating  allegiance,  erect- 
ing an  altar  to  each ;  but,  to  do  them 
justice,  they  have  not,  like  the  mindless 
savage,  and^must  we  add  it? — the 
countrymen  of  Shakspeare — they  have 
not  yet  begun  to  make  for  themseivCB 
idols  of  silver  and  gold. 

We  must  say,  moreover,  that  we 
cannot  but  (eel  that  these  novels  reflect 
disgrace  not  merely  upon  our  literature, 
but  upim  our  national  character  in 
every  way.  As  for  the  noble  and 
honorable  blockheads  who  have  thus 
condescended  to  make  fools  of  them* 
selves  for  the  amusement  and  edifica- 
tion of  the  would-be  fasbionubles  of  the 
village — who,  for  this  magnanimous 
purpose,  have  not  disdained  even  to 
turn  hacks  to  the  circulating  libraries 
or  booknukers  to  Mr.  Colburn — we 
would  ask  them,  for  their  own  sakes, 
do  they  call  thit  patrician  ?  As  lar  as 
they  are  themselves  concerned,  how- 
ever, it  is  their  own  affair ;  but  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  we  would  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  them  for  whom  do 
'they  take  themselves,  or  for  what  do 
they  take  us^  that  they  have  thus  the 
impudence  to  exhibit  their  nkuterus 
for  our  admiration — to  pat  their  very 
yawns  into  print  and  offer  them  to  us 
to  purchase  ?  Or  rather  let  us  ask,  in 
a  spirit  of  more  becoming  humility,  for 
what  ought  they  to  take  us  that  we 
have  not  long  ago  taught  them  better  ? 

There  is  one  point  connected  with 
this  subject  which    we    cannot  pass 


honunee  de  g^nie,  ayant  k  moissonner  dens  un  champ  tout  nouveau,  out  sn  se  rendre 
Hlostres,  m^gre  lea  difficultes  quMls  avoient  a  vaincre ;  mais  la  cessation  des  progr^s 
da  Tart,  depois  euz,  n*  est-elle  pas  une  preuve  qu'il  y  a  trop  de  barrieres  dans  la  route 
qalls  ont  snirie?'* — De  L*AUemagne,  t.  I,  p,  2,  c.  15. 

In  &ct,  fatal  as  is  the  natural  incapacity  of  Mrs.  Gore  and  her  class  of  writers,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  deny  that  some  of  the  most  ludicrous  of  her  absurdities  originate 
in  the  difficulties  of  her  position.  In  undertaking  to  give  us  a  portrait  of  the  manners 
of  high  life,  she  incessantly  vibrates  between  her  inclination  to  make  what  she  looks 
npOB  as  ao  interesting  view,  and  her  contract  to  furnish  us  with  a  true  one.  She, 
doubtless,  thought  the  rape  with  wliich  she  embellished  Lord  Forreston's  adventures 
would  contribute  to  make  a  good  picture  at  the  expense  of  the  fidelity  of  the  painter.  That 
a  good  likeness  would  be  good  for  nothing  she  appears  to  be  innately  conscious  ;  and, 
indeed,  how  far  she  is  right  in  that  conviction  will  never  be  matter  of  doubt  to  any 
one  who  looks  over  her  **  Sketch-book  of  Fashion,"  where  the  interest  of  one  of  the 
stories  turns  entirely  upon  the  efforts  which  are  made  (by  several  members  of  the 
coteries  of  the  pavilion  at  Brighton)  to  prejudice  George  the  Fourth  against  the 
ioummre  and  fashion  of  a  certain  foreign  Ambassadr*»sa.  Whether  Mrs.  Gore  was 
right  or  not  in  imagining  that  incidents,  such  a^  she  has  introduced,  were  agreeable 
sabstitutes  for  such  cabals,  sbe  was  not  far  wrong  in  supposing  that  she  could  hardly 
hit  upon  anything  less  likely  to  attract  the  attention  or  excite  the  interest  of  the  people 
ewiside  of  the  PaviUon>  than  the  betrayal  of  such  very  petty  tales  oat  of  school. 
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unnoticed.  It  to  happens  that  all 
^e  authors  of  these  works  belong 
to  the  party  of  the  Destructives. 
We  neea  not  say  that  we  are  proud 
and  happy  to  observe  it  The  vulgar- 
spiriteu  vanity  which  gives  birth  to 
fcuch  productions,  and  the  disgraceful 
servility  which  delights  in  them,  are 
equally  in  place  in  a  Jacobinical  dandy 
or  a  democratical  lackey — to  whose 
base  and  grovelling  vision  it  is  natural 
anough  that  rank  and  station  should 
appear,  not  in  the  lofty  and  ennobled 
light  of  a  solemn  trust,  loaded  with 
important  duties,  and  charged  with 
awful  responsibilities,  but  under  the 
more  congenial  aspect  of  a  paltry 
accidental  advantage,  valuable  only  as 
conferring  upon  its  inheritors  the  poor 
privilege  of  narrow-minded  arrogance 
and  low-lived  insolence.  In  the  mouths 
of  such  beings,  whether  they  call  them- 
selves tories  or  radicals  (extremes  well 
met),  such  vanity  and  such  servility 
have  a  peculiar  fitness — a  poetical  pro- 
priety---but  let  every  true  Englishman, 
whatever  be  his  political .  name  (for 
on  such  a  subject  we  should  scorn  to 
appeal  to  party  feelings),  spurn  them 
with  becoming  contempt 

Now,  without  for  an  mstant  touching 
upon  the  question  of  republicanism — 
without  going  to  work  to  prove  that, 
until  it  shall  please  God  to  make  all 
men  equal  both  in  mind  and  body— 
the  abolition  of  our  present  social  insti- 
tutions, and  the  distinctions  depending 
upon  them,  would  be  the  establish- 
ment, not  of  a  general  liberty,  but  of 
a  general  scramble  for  tyranny,  in 
which,  while  all  parties  would  suffer, 
the  weaker  would  be  trampled  into 
dust — leaving,  we  say,  this  point  unde- 
fended to  the  mercy  of  our  spouting- 
club  sages  and  political-union  philo- 
sophers—^f  those  wiseacres  who  have 
not  yet  come,  and  those  who  (as  Mr. 
Hardcastle  says)  never  will  come  to 
years  of  discretion — we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  remarkiof^  on  the  wide 
difference  which  distinguishes  a  healthy 
and  manly  loyalty  to  established  in- 
stitutions from  the  slavish  and  dirty 
sycophancy  evinced  by  the  success  of 
tnese  novels.  He  is  not  servile  who 
can  be  content  to  remain  in  the  station 
to  which  he  was  born,  however  humble, 
if  uuconscious — aye,  or  even  if  con- 
sdotts  of  talents  which  would  qualify 
him  for  a  higher.  He  who  is  truly  and 
proudly  conscious  that  *'  the  man's  the 
gold*'  can  well  afford  to  look  upon 
'^the  guinea-stamp**  in  its  true  light — 
as  that  for  which  society  has  its  uses, 


and  which  most  therefore  continue  to 
pass  current— and  would  laugh  at  bina 
who  should  propose  to  him  to  squabble 
about  it  He  is  not  servile  ;  it  ia 
ambition  that  makes  your  .true  slave- 
Not,  indeed,  the  ambition  of  a  Milton 
or  a  Napoleon — not  the  aspirations  of 
the  eagles,  but  of  the  reptiles  of  society 
^-of  those  who,  not  having  wings  to 
•oar,  when  they  would  rise — must  crawt 
These  are  they  who,  however  loudly 
they  may  mouth  it  about  tyranny  and 
liberty,  yet  know  not  even  the  meaning' 
of  the  very  name  of  Independence  ; 
but,  being  well  aware  that  their  met^ 
is  base,  would  purchase,  at  any  eost» 
the  counterfeit  stamp  which  they  de- 
pend upon  to  force  them  into  currency. 
These  are  they  who  are  to  be  met 
with  at  the  circulating  libraries,  scraia- 
bling  for  the  earliest  glimpse  of  the 
last  three- volume  foolery  sent  forth  to 
announce  the  latest  whirl  of  the  weathes- 
cock  of  Fashion — angling  for  their 
second-hand  airs  and  gaping  for  their 
cast-off  graces ;  and  thus  proving,  by 
their  actions,  too  plainly  for  their  as- 
sertions to  disprove,  that  however 
bitterly  they  may  harangue  against 
the  excesses  of  those  who  are  bidden 
to  the  banauety  they  are  themselvea 
hungering  for  the  very  cmmbs  that 
fall  from  the  table.  They  would  fain 
persuade  themselves— these  philoso- 
phers of  the  counter — these  sages  of 
Cockaigne — that  they  look  with  su- 
preme contempt,  as  they  speak  with 
utter  profanity  of  the  mysteries  whieh 
encompass  the  shrine  of  Rank  and 
Fashion.  Be  it  so.  We  have  no 
wish  to  press  the  matter  further. — 
Bigoted  as  they  may  deem  us,  we  wish 
for  no  more  satisfactory  guarantee  than 
they  have  already  afforded  us,  thai 
while  they  are  blaspheming  the  idol 
with  their  tongues,  in  their  hearts  they 
are  bowing  down  in  homage  before  its 
very  shadow.  We  are  no  political 
hypochondriacs,  disposed  to  magnify 
every  temporary  and  trifling  inflamma- 
tion of  the  public  mind  into  the  har- 
binger of  a  hopeless  gangrene,  or  the 
forerunner  of  an  utter  disorganization 
of  the  system  ;  nor  are  we  any  of  the 
political  empirics  who  would  play  upon 
the  terrors  of  such ;  but  while  cheer- 
fully admitting  that  the  moral  and 
political  constitution  of  the  British 
people  is  still  sound  at  heart  we  cer- 
tainly are  convinced  that  the  last  fever 
has  been  characterised  by  a  degree  «f 
delirium  far  exceeding  anv  previonaly 
manifested  bv  the  periodical  con  vulsiona 
of  John  BulL    The  shadow,  howefer. 
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is  fcflt  pasnog  from  hb  sod ;  and  when 
R  sMl  please  him  to  come  altogether 
fo  ha  tenses  again,  and  examine  into 
the  pathology  oi  his  recent  paroxysms 
«ith  all  the  cool  discrimination  of  con* 
^Rilesceiice,  it  may  perhaps  be  esteemed 
a  diagnostic  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  notice,  that  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave 
nd  the  author  of  Pelham  were  radicals 
—that  Mrs.  Gore  and  others  of  the. 
'olTer  fork'  school  were  puffed  by  the 
WestminsteT  Review — and,  eenerally 
speaking,  that  the  sera  which  obliged 
oar  soiate  to  endure  the  presence  of 
the  seum  of  oar  madhouses  and  the 
o&couring  of  our  g^ols,  was  the  period 
also  which  humbled  our  literature  with 
the  insolent  imbecility,  the  dri? elling 
arrogance  of  the  "Fashionable  No- 
Tek* 

We  have  already,  perhaps,  devoted 
too  large  a  space  to  a  subject  which 
the  g^reater  part  of  our  readers  will 
doubtless  considerof  minor  importance. 
Tet  we  cannot  abandon  it  without 
begging  leave  to  add  a  few  lines  upon 
a  point  which  is  eminently  forced  upon 
oar  notice,  by  a  survey  of  the  works 
with  whose  titles  we  have  headed  the 
present  article.  We  mean  the  striking 
degeneracy  of  the  beUet  lettret  of 
olir  day.  The  laudatoret  temporii 
aeft'  have.  Indeed,  been  deservedly 
laoghed  at  for  their  absurd  lamenta- 
tions over  the  increasing  depravity  of 
mankind,  from  the  cbIom  parentum 
pejcr  mis  of  Horace  down  to  the 
'  Wisdom-of-onr-ancestors*  vendors  of 
the  present  day.  But  without  adopting 
the  supposition  of  any  deteriorating 
principle  in  our  intellectual,  any  more 
than  in  our  moral  character,  we  think 
there  are  obvious  reasons  to  account 
for  the  fact  (the  existence  of  which  we 
presume  no  one  will  venture  to  deny) 
that  the  trashy  part  of  our  literature 
at  the  present  day  is  not  only  greater 
than  at  any  previous  aera,  but  also 
hears  a  mucn  larger  relative  proportion 
to  the  whole  mass.  In  the  first  place, 
the  universal  extension  of  education 
has  had  the  effect  of  calling  into  exis- 
tence a  herd  of  scribblers  who,  in  a 
former  age,  would  have  been  as  unable 
to  write  as  they  Atill  are  to  think  ;  for 
it  mast  be  recollected  that  the  tuition 
which  supplies  them  with  the  mechani- 
cal power,  leaves  them  still  as  destitute 
as  ever  of  the  materials  of  composition 
— we  mean  the  products  of  those  sub- 
tler processes  of  thought  which  must 
he  perfected  before  all  that  art  can 
oier  us  has  anything  to  exercise  itself 
apon.     B^ttt  wc  consider  the  iuflucnce 


which  the  preient  state  of  society  has  • 
exerted  upon  men  of  real  Q^ius  to 
be  a  matter  of  infinitely  more  impor- 
tance than  the  craziness  of  all  Mr. 
Colbum*s  bookmakers  put  together. 
We  might  put  up  with  tne  generadoB 
of  an  infinity  of  trash,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  help  mourning  over  the  evident 
and  daily  perversion  of  minds  that 
were  intended  by  nature  for  the  pro- 
duction of  lar  nobler  fruit.  It  has 
been,  however,  the  inevitable  eHect 
of  the  present  spread  of  superficial 
information  to  soostitute  for  the  **fit 
audience  though  few*  (to  whose  ap- 
plause the  candidate  of  former  days 
appealed  for  the  earnest  of  his  immor- 
tality), the  great  body  of  the  public 
The  con»titution  of  the  kingdom  of 
literature  having  thus  in  fact  been 
rendered  too  democratic,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at  that  even  the 
proudest  patricians  of  its  realms,  while 
compel  lea  to  court  the  favour  of 
the  mob,  have  been  induced  to  waver 
sadly  in  their  allegiance  to  ••  Prince 
Posterity  ;**  and  that  their  works  should 
bear  evident  traces  of  having  been 
written  rather  to  please  the  purchasing 
maiiy  than  the  discerning  few.  Genius 
having,  moreover,  become  of  late  so 
profitable  an  article  of  merchandise, 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  remain 
emancipated  from  tne  general  laws  of 
traffic ;  and,  accordingly,  the  irresistible 
temptations  of  immediate  remuneration 
arising  from  the  rapidity  of  circulation, 
have  naturally,  in  most  instances,  over- 
powered the  vague  and  visionary  yeam- 
iuffs  after  that  nobler  but  less  palpable 
inheritance  which  is  to  be  purchased 
firom  eternity  only  by  the  utter  sacrifice 
of  the  present  We  have  discovered, 
in  short,  that  the  ground  upon  which, 
in  less  scientifically  moneymaking  days, 
would  have  been  planted  an  oak  to  be 
reverenced  by  our  children's  children, 
may  be  rendered  much  more  available  for 
lucrative  purposes  by  crops  which  will 
ripen  in  six  months  and  be  forgotten  in 
twelve  ;  and  the  intellectual  treasures 
which  our  ancestors  would  have  lavished 
upon  the  construction  of  the  cloudcapt 
tower  or  the  gorgeous  palace,  to  l)e 
dissolved  only  with  the  great  globe 
itself,  the  wealthy  of  our  own  day 
expend  in  the  erection  of  innumerable 
gingerbread  fabrics,  only  intended  and 
only  worthy  to  last  for  their  nine  days' 
lease.  As  we  cannot  help  feeling  con- 
vinced that  the  abuse  of  the  modern 
practice  of  anonymous  criticism  has 
tended,  in  a  great  measure,  to  aggra- 
vate these  evils,  under  the  iuflucuca  of 
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which  literature  appeafs  to  bo  fast 
dri  velliog;  from  the  rank  of  even  a  mere 
trade  into  that  of  a  dirty  scramble, 
which  men  of  honor  oan  be  anxious 
only  to  escape  from,  we  shall  close  this 
article  with  a  few  remarks  upon  that 
subject 

Anonymous  criticism  is,  perhaps,  the 
necessary  production  of  the  present 
state  of  society  and  literature.  The 
immense  and  incessant  accumulation  of 
literary  matter  has  rendered  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  m^'ority  of  the 
public  an  institution  of  professional 
^ler»  to  separate  the  grain  from  the 
chaif;  and  society  appears  to  have 
tacitly  given  in  its  acquiescence  to  the 
dominion  of  these  aristocratic  tribunals, 
whose  edict  under  their  vague  and  im- 
personal mask  incorporates,  as  it  were, 
the  suffrages  of  the  public,  and  on  the 
one  hand  makes  known  to  the  author 
those  |>lain  but  salutary  truths  which 
from  his  friends  he  would  not  hear,  and 
firom  his  enemips  he  would  not  ht'cd — 
and,  on  the  other,  stands  between  him 
and  the  mob  to  furnish  him  with  his 
passport  if  he  be  deserving  of  it,  and 
not  unfrequently  to  plead  his  cause 
and  point  out  in  his  works  those  Hne 
strokes  of  art  which  are  *•  caviare  to 
the  general.**  In  the  long  run,  indeed, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  author  of 
talent  has  nothing  to  feur  from  the 
vast  and  apparently  irresponsible  power 
thus  insensibly  vested  in  his  judges. 
A  dishonest  system  of  depreciation,  at 
least,  can  never  be  kept  up  in  the  face 
of  the  public  for  any  length  of  time  : 
but  we  are  not  quite  so  sure  that  the 
leniency  which  has  of  late  been  so 
universally  extended  to  the  wretched 
scribblers  of  the  hour  has  not  l>een 
altog-eiher  at  the  expense  of  the  really 
meritorious  author.  We  are  not  now 
arguing  against  puffing  in  general. — 
We  are  well  enough  aware  that  so 
long  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  for 
the  majority  of  the  public  to  be  ignorant, 
the  saccess  of  imposture  will  always  be 
sufficient  to  ensure  an  extrnsive  s^uijply 
of  literary  as  well  as  of  medical  or 
political  quacks.  We  should  as  soon 
think  of  attempting  to  put  down  "  the 
Balm  of  Gilead"  or  "  The  Elixir  of 
Life"  by  reasoning,  as  to  check  the 
circulation  (amongst  a  certain  class)  of 
these  "decidedly  best  novels  of  the 
day**  by  rational  criticism.  Hut  is  it 
not  too  bad  to  have  the  highest  autho- 
rities in  the  court  turning  volunteer 
liars  in  their  behalf,  and  swearing 
along  with  those  who  are  paid  for 
swearing  ?   Have  they  not  the  Literary 


Gazette  and  the  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine ? — and  can  they  not  beg  their 
daily  praise  from  the  newspapers? 
The  quarterly  journals  were  wont  to 
glory  m  their  severity ;  and  we  confess 
we  are  sorry  to  see  them  degenerating 
in  that  respect ;  for  even  when  pushed 
to  a  fault,  it  is  an  excellent  fault.  We 
know  that  it  is  or  teas  the  fashion  to 
talk  a  vast  deal  of  common-place  cant 
about  nipping  genius  in  the  bud  and 
soforth  ;  but  we  have  no  reverence  for 
common-places,  and  care  not  a  brats 
farthing  for  cant  Genius — real  genkis 
— needs  no  guardian  that 

— — migfat  not,  t>eteem  the  winds  of  Hesren, 
VUit  its  cbeek  too  roughly. 

It  is  a  plant  of  a  firmer  texture  and 
a  hardier  growth  ;  and,  as  more  than 
6yron*s  instance  might  prove,  is  not  to 
be  whistled  down  by  the  shrillest  bluster 
of  even  the  *  Northern  blast.*  It  is 
the  shameless  puffer  whose  pestilential 
breath  poisons  the  very  atmosphere  of 
literature  ;  while  the  swarms  ot  locusts 
which  he  calls  into  existence,  fall  like  a 
mildew  upon  the  hopes  of  saplings 
which  would  have  gathered  only  strength 
from  the  pelting  of  the  storm.  It  isnot 
men  of  genius^ — no,  nor  men  of  steriing 
talent  of  any  denoroination-^who  are 
benefited  by  a  system  of  imposture 
which  forces  every  spurious  counterfeit 
into  equal  circulation.  An  unflinching 
— an  unsparing  severity  is  what  they 
ought  to  cry  out  for  in  their  own  de- 
fence. The  tempest  b  the  best  test  of 
the  real  stamina  of  the  shrub  ;  and  \Jt^  - 
best  liurse  of  all  that  are  worthy  to  sur- 
vive it;  and  the  few  withered  and 
worthless  leaves  which  it  may  tear 
from  the  exuberant  foliage  of  the  oak, 
will  be  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  having  the 
ground  around  its  roots  cleared  from 
the  weeds  and  brambles  that  entangle 
and  exhaust  it.  Ought  not  the  leaders 
of  every  party  to  unite  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  some  tribunal  (secure  from  the 
intrigues  of  literary  charlatans  and  cri- 
tical impostors)  where  men  of  honor 
may  appeal  for  justice,  though  it  be  to 
the  code  of  Draco, — and  even  those 
who  despair  of  surviving  the  ordeaU 
may  at  least  cry  out  with  the  despair- 
ing Greek — 

The  subject  is  of  too  great  import- 
ance to  be  adequately  discussed  in  the 
limited  space  wc  have  here  left  our- 
selves ;  and  indeed  we  should  rather 
wish  to  see  it  taken  in  hand  by  journals 
of  higher  authority  and    more  lofty- 
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We  «i^  pcriMps  to 
apologize  for  haviag  thns  preBumed 
to  ky  our  haoU  «poa  the  ark,  were 
k  act  that  the  apathy  of  iu  more 
Mt  aad  appropriate  ffuardiant  fur- 
obbca  the  heal  esetue  for  our  interfe- 
rence. Besides,  when  we  see  these 
sbameless  swindlers,  not  contented  with 
latruding  into  tiie  temple  the  practice 


of  their  own  laihallowed  traflkr,  daring 
to  hlaspheMe  Ibe  naaes  aad  insaJt  the 


shrines  of  the  very  propheu  by  whose 
menories  it  has  been  consecrated, 
— though  the  anathema,  indeed,  should 
come  from  the  high  priests,  yet  even 
the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers 
of  water  must  be  permitted  to  join 
their  voices  in  the  response. 


THB  KBO  OF  POTTBBN. 


A  TALE. 


**  Well,  not  a  fietrden  more  Til  abate 
vou,  Tim  ;  it's  too  chape  yon*U  be  after 
having  it  already.'* 

**  Come,  thin,  I  suppose  I  need  say 
no  more  about  it,  Larry  ;  so  here's  the 
money." 

**  And  here's  the  receipt,  Tim  ;  and 
here's  towards  your  good  health !  and 
I  pray  that  the  still  may  have  as 
good  look  with  you  as  it  had  with 
ane ;  and,  troth !  if  it  has  you1l  have 
small  raison  to  repint  your  bargain. 
I'm  working  that  still  now,  Tim — let 
me  see — going  hard  on  seven  years, 
and  not  so  much  as  a  grasshopper,  let 
alone  a  ganger,  ever  thwarted  me  oncet. 
It's  a  mighty  looky  consam  entirely, 
Tim." 

"  Ough  !  thin,  sure  it's  myself  'ill  be 
ratisficd  if  it  only  thrives  half  as  well 
with  mc  as  it  did  with  you,  Larry," 
ansu  ered  his  companion,  ^  but  some- 
how or  other  you  were  fort'nate  be- 
yant  all  1  ever  seen  or  heerd  tell  of." 
*  **  Bv  dad !  you  may  say  that,  and  no 
lie,  Tim  ;  and  thankful  for  it  I  am  ; 
I  did  make  a  purty  little  penny  in  it 
8ure  enough.  And  now,  may  be,  I 
wont  stock  my  farm  with  my  hard 
honest  aimings,  and  live  daccnt  and 
respietable  for  the  rest  of  my  born  days 
wia  rov  poor  wife,  and  my  thirteen 
little  cnildher  :  and  is  n't  that  a  com- 
fort to  think  of?  and  sure  wont  you 
yourself,  Tim,  have  the  same  comfort 
one  of  these  days  ?" 

••  Certainly,  Larry,  I  niay,  at  laste 
I  hope  so ;  and  sure  I  your  words  re- 
vives me — here's  your  health  I  come, 
fill  your  glass !" 

•*  No  more  for  me  jist  now,  Tim,  III 
bid  you  good  bye  a  vich,  for  I  must 
hurry  on  to  the  hall  with  the  little 
keg  that  you  see  here." 

**  Sure  thin,  Larry,  it  was  just  about 
that  same  keg  that  I  was  going  to 
spake.  Now  I  put  it  to  yourself,  as  it's 
the  last  keg  oi  all  on  hands  of  your 
own  runnings  tundhcr-iui'-ounties !  dont 


you  think  now,  that  in  all  conscience, 
the  laste  you  can  do  is  to  throw  it  into 
the  bargain  to  me  ?" 

"Hoot!  loot!  t4>ot!  asy.  Tim,  asy, 
Tim,  darlint !  asy,  why  a  vich  ma  chrcc, 
it  id  be  as  much  as  my  life  U  worth  to 
disappoint  the  'squire,  down  ut  Bally- 
shindy  Hall,  of  it,  now  that  he  has  t»et 
his  heart  ujhhi  it.  For,  you  sec,  as  it 
was  he  that  tuk  my  vert/  firtl  krg  of 
all,  'Larry,'  says  he  to  me  only  last 
Sunday,  and  we  coming  out  of  the 
chapel  afther  mass,  •  Larry,  your  soul  V 
says  he,  •  vou're  giving  up  business 
now,'  says  he,  •  and  if  you  dont  bring 
me  the  very  lazl  keg  of  all,  bad  scran  to 
me,*  says  he,  '  if  I  wont  be  the  death  of 
you !'  Besides,  Tim,  he's  a  gentleman, 
and  he's  my  foster  brother,  and  he  was 
always  a  good  friend  to  me,  and  Tve 
no  doubt  he'll  be  a  good  friend  to  you 
too,  or  a  good  customer  at  laste,  for  he 
can*t  do  a-thout  the  dhrink.  Tin 
certain  sure  he's  able  to  take  more 
potcheen  whisky,  at  a  sitting,  nor  any 
other  two  I  ever  laid  eyes  'pon.  And 
it's  he  that  likes  it.  Disappoint  him  ! 
talk's  chape !  I  dar'nt,  Tim,  so  no 
more  about  the  keg." 

**  Why,  in  that  case  of  coorsc  —  . 
But,  harkcc !  Larry,  1  heard  accidmCly 
from  one  of  ihe  boys,  that  Mac  Ullage, 
the  ganger,  intended  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Ballyshiiidy — town  and  parish — this 
day,  ware-hawk  !  that's  enough  !  good 
bye !" 

"Good  bye,  Tim,  and  suoeesji,  ma 
bouhiir  said  Larry  as  he  shook  his 
friend  s  hand,  **  never  fear  for  mc — not 
a  ganger  ever  peeled  a  pratie  that 
Larry  O'Leary  is  not  able  to  do,^ 

**  Then  look  out  sharp  to-day,"  said 
his  friend,  Tim  Moran,  as  be  departed 
to  take  possession  of  his  newly  pur- 
chased distiUety  :  while  Larry,  placing 
the  precious  keg  in  a  little  ass's  dray 
(the  occupant  of  whose  shafts  had  been 
quietly  browsing  beside  them,  diirin;;? 
the  whole  of  their  debate,)  proceeded 
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to  oorer  all  orer  with  a  tolerably  large 
load  of  ntwl?  made  heath  brooms, 
which  he  had  provided  specially  for 
the  purpose. 

••  It  id  be  cruel  hard  entirely  to  be 
cotched  wid  the  last  keg  and  alf,  afther 
escaping  so  long,"  muttered  Larry  to 
himself,  as  he  took  the  little  ass  by  the 
head  rein,  and  led  her  into  the  direct 
road  to  the  famous  village  of  Bally- 
shindy.  **  It  id  be  cruel  hard  entirely,** 
he  continued,  still  musing  as  he  thought 
of  Tim  Morau's  words,  **  mighty  hard 
entirely !  come  alang,  Bess,  get  alaug 
a^pet ;  but  no  matther,  we'll  see  if  I 
dont  blink  him  yet  :**  and  he  and  his 
ass  at  a  quiet  pace  jogged  towards  the 
village  where  the  ganger's  hated  pre- 
tence was  that  day  expected. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  inform  the 
reader  that  the  opening  of  the  conver- 
sation, by  which  he  has  been  just  edi- 
fied, is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
clinching  of  a  long  and  hard  (but  not 
dry)  bargain  between  two  worthies,  in 
which  Mr.  Laurence  O'Leary,  for  a 
sufficient  consideration  transfers  a  con- 
traband STILL,  having  already  realized 
for  himself  a  handsome  competence  by 
it,  to  his  neighbour  Mr.  Timothy  Mo- 
ran  ;  who,  fired  by  bis  friend's  success, 
determines  to  tread  a  faithful  disciple 
in  the  footsteps  of  so  fortunate  a  mas- 
ter. 

But  we  must  return  to  Larry,  who 
is  now  within  sight  of  Ballyshindy. 
Its  fine,  perfect  specimen  of  the  old 
round  towers — its  dismantled,  but  still 
massive  **  Danish**  castle — its  moulder- 
ing and  grey  abbey  walls,  with  the 
delicate  tracery  of  their  Gothic  win- 
dows, and  arches  fondly  embraced  and 
supported  by  green  tendrils  of  ivy — 
its  neat  new  church — and  its  thatcned 
cottages  mingled  with  huge  elms,  in 
the  hieh  tops  of  which  innumerable 
rooks  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  to 
build  their  nests — all  blushing  in  the 
early  sunshine,  form  the  perspective  of 
the  scene  before  him. 

Important  as  the  buildings  which  we 
have  just  mentioned  may  appear;  still, 
in  Ballyshindy,  (as  in  almost  every 
other  Irish  town  and  village)  the 
FORGE  was  the  grand  focus  of  attrac- 
tion. It  is  the  general  mart  of  all  the 
little  gossip,  and  parish  scandal  that 
may  be  afloat.  While  the  sturdy  son 
of  Vulcan  plies  his  ponderous  trade, 
his  ears  are  regaled  by  the  variety  of 
questions  and  solutions  interchanged 
between  the  groups  of  idlers,  who, 
attracted  by  the  comfortable  climate  of 


the  smithy,  lounge  about  either  to  tetl 
or  listen  to  the  newt. 

Clomsyjests,  with  occasionrily  aremlljr 
smart  repartee— chock  the  halfpenajr— 
and  wagers  about  football,  wrestitngw 
and  soforth,  laid  in  gallons  of  porter* 
or  naggins  of  whiskey,  give  now  and 
again  an  agpreeable  diversity  to  the 
conversation  and  character  of  the  scene. 
At  the  time  which  most  immediately 
concerns  our  narrative,  the  forge  of 
Ball}'shindy  was  in  full  work.  Its 
proprietor,  the  redoutable  -  Murtoch 
O'Malley,  was  at  the  anvil  in  person  ; 
nor  did  it  want  a  few  of  its  usual  newsr 
mongers ;  but  somehow  or  other  silence 
seemed  just  now  to  l>e  the  order  of  the 
moment ;  nods  and  winks  and  meaningr 
grins  being  the  only  description  of 
stock  in  which  business  of  any  amount 
was  done.  Murtoch  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
on  his  task,  and  hammered  away  with 
a  strength  that  would  have  been  no 
discredit  to  a  giant ;  while  the  brilliant 
sparkles  from  the  flowing  metal  flew 
hissing  right  and  left  at  every  blow 
that  he  delivered. 

The  cause  of  this  reserve  was  simply 
that  an  unusual  visitant^ — and  he  too 
au  unwelcome  one — was  amongst  thera. 
This  personage  was  no  other  than 
Mr.  Mac  Ullage  the  gaueer,  who  (tme 
to  the  information  that  Tim  Morau  had 
received)  was  about  to  pay  the  village 
and  parish  of  Ballyshindy  a  consolatory 
avatar :  finding  on  the  way,  however* 
that  his  mare  had  slipped  an  off  fore-> 
shoe,  he  called  a  halt  at  0*Mall6y*s  to 
have  it  set  to  rights. 

Mao  Ullage  was  a  short  thick-eet 
figure,  with  short  thick  arms,  short 
thick  legs,  and  a  very  short,  very  thick 
neck,  surmounted  by  a  bullet  head,  well 
thatched  with  wiry  close-cut  black  hair. 
His  eyes  were  small,  quick,  dark,  and 
restless;  his  brows  shaggy,  and  his 
whole  countenance  strongly  expressive 
of  dbtrust  and  low  cunning,  it  was  a 
broad,  flat  face,  of  a  dull  soapy  colour^ 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  nose, 
and  that  was  a  little  curiosity  in  its  own 
way.  This  feature,  in  shape,  closely 
resembled  a  mutton  kidney  ;  in  colour, 
(or  rather  colours)  it  was  of  a  genuine 
orange  at  the  base,  which,  by  almost 
imperceptible  gradations,  like  the  tints 
of  an  evening  sky  in  autumn,  or  the 
worsteds  in  a  young  lady*s  sampler  at 
a  boarding  school,  diverged  into  a  deep 
Vermillion  as  it  approached  the  tif), 
which  again  ''deepening,  dee^ning 
still,**  was  of  a  mingled  red  and  indigo 
hue.  The  whole  formed  a  most  appro* 
priate  and  unique  9etliiig  to  a  huge 
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i  of  the  ilrtt  water,  whidi  or- 
the  extreme  spez.  What 
peadiar  r^imen  had  imparted  to  bb 
BQie  tbia  Yery  sumloiciia  appearance 
Mr.  Mac  UUage  himself  maj  be«t  ex- 
pbiB,  and  it  la  not  our  prOTince  to  be 
bqaititive.  We  may,  aoweTer,  men- 
tioB  (jii*t  to  laaf  h  at  the  abmirditr  of 
the  charge)  that  mmor  whispered  him 
to  be  M^  mo$t  mveUnUe  lover  ofpotteen 
tiut  ku  own  paritk  fwhkk  adjomed  that 
ifBMfdumfyJ  could  boast  of.  What 
stories  scandal  tmtf&bricate!  A  ganger 
driak  illicit  spirits !  Pooh  I  tbe  mere 
idea  is  snfficientlj  ridicalotts.  The 
lenaiBder  of  this  important  official's 
poitrut  Is  easily  disposed  of.  He  wore 
a  tort  of  half  sporUng  dress,  not  unlike 
that  worn  br  many  respectable  farmers ; 
and  carried  about  with  him  a  short 
fowling  piece,  as  he  said  himself  **  to 
hare  an  odd  shot  at  any  chance  game 
that  aught  cross  his  way  ;*  but  as  tbe 
neighbours  slyly  whispered,  for  ^  quite 
and  dane  another  nison  he  had.'* 

Such  was  tbe  personage  that  was 
now  regarded  with  glances  of  antipathy 
and  dlMrust  by  all  present  villagers  in 
Martoch*s  smithy,  with  the  exception 

^OMB. 

And  that  one  f  was  an  assistant  of 
om'  smith's,  who  for  mere  cliarity  sake, 
bad  appointed  him  to  the  high  office 
of  bdlowvblower  in  ordinary  to  him* 
self.  This  euTiable  place-holder,  from 
the  exuberant  fihh  in  which  he  allowed 
lus  outward  man  to  revel,  had  gained 
fioT  hiaiself  tbe  appropriate  cognomen 
of  Duty  Diarmid. 

Poor  Diarmid  was  one  of  those 
monstrosities  that  nature,  when  in  a  cruel 
or  a  fantastic  mood,  sometimes  chooses 
to  usher  Into  life.  To  describe  the  utter 
deformity  of  his  person  would  be  im- 
poittble.  It  bore  some  resemblance  to 
tbe  form  of  a  long-armed  bat  Tcry 
thnisJiy  built  monkey,  save  that  the 
iboolders  carried  an  enormous  hump  ; 
tad  that  the  head,  which  appeared  to 
hsTe  been  set  on  rather  obliquely,  was 
about  fi?e  times  too  large,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  bodr.  Some 
considered  the  Dirty  one  to  be  a  boon 
idiot;  others  thought  him  a  knave. 
Perbaps  he  partook  of  both  characters. 
He  was,  kowcTcr,  a  sort  of  privileged 
fovouiite,  and  was  welcome  to  a  potato 
or  a  herring  in  any  cabin  he  chanced 
to  drop  into.  For  he  sometimes  took 
sadden  fits  of  idleness,  and  roamed 
about  the  coontry  for  days  together, 
M^glectii^  the  bttlows  department  of 
bis  kind  patron's  estublishment  entirely. 
With  the  youngsters  be  was  a  decided 


CiYoorke,  and  well  be  knew  how 
to  confirm  bioMelf  in  tbmr  good 
will,  by  robbing  for  them  bird's  nests* 
and  raaking  up  nosegays  of  flowers. 
In  fact,  he  bad  but  one  enemr,  or  more 
properly  M>eaking,  he  himteif  was  the 
enemv  of  but  a  single  individual  in  the 
world— and  that  individual  was  no 
other  than  our  hero  Larry  (XLeary. 

It  chanced,  on  one  occasion,  that 
Diarmid  had  received  rather  a  severe 
slash  of  a  whip  from  Larry,  who  de- 
tected him  endeavouring,  with  more 
than  idiotlike  indifference,  to  pry  into 
the  interior  of  certain  small  parcels, 
the  contents  of  which  their  owner 
seemed  most  anxious  to  keep  a  secret. 
This  blow  Dirty  Diarmid  had  never 
forgiven.  No  attempts  at  conciliation 
—no  proffered  kindness — no  entreaties 
or  flair  words  could  ever  mitigate  tbe 
unmeasured  hatred  and  malice  that  the 
deformed  creature  harboured  for  tbe 
man  that  had  once  raised  up  his  hand 
against  him. 

The  mare's  shoe  was  now  nearly  set 
to  riprhts,  and  Mac  Ullage  was  standing 
beside  the  trough  of  the  forge,  leaning 
on  his  fowling-piece,  when  suddenly, 
and  to  the  surprise  of  all  present,  Dirtv 
Diarmid  broke  silence,  and  exclaimed, 
leering  ap  at  the  ganger  with  the 
most  indefinable  expression  of  counte- 
nance— 

**  Ah !  thin,  does  your  honor's  wor- 
ship ever  thrate  yourself  to  a  naggin  of 
the  real  good  potteen  V 

At  this  singular  and  blunt  ouestion 
of  Dirty  Diarmid's,  a  verv  audible  titter 
ran  round  the  forge.  The  ganger  red- 
dened, and,  fixing  an  angry  eye  on  his 
querist,  replied — 

•♦  How  dare  yon  put  such  a  question 
to  me,  fellow  ?  and  me  in  his  Majesty's 
service,  and  all !  Do  you  know  who 
you  talk  to  ?"  Here  he  looked  round 
with  a  dignified  air,  and,  taking  out  a 
tin  snuff  canister  from  his  coat  pocket, 
regaled  the  nose  of  which  we  have 
already  made  mention  with  a  most 
liberal  pinch  of  Lundy  Foot's  "high 
toast." 

**  Oh  I"  answered  Diarmid,  nothing 
aw^d  by  the  pompous  manner  of  the 
gauger,  **  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  know 
who  you  are  well  enough;  and  tbe 
raison  I  make  bould  to  ax  you  the 
question  is,  that  if  you  are  fond  of  a 
dhrop  ov  the  right  sort,  tiiere's  one 
coming  down  the  sthreet  now  that 
most  always  has  some  of  it  with  him 
for  sale." 

"  Down  there  where  you  are  ?  Who 
or  what's  coming  down  the  street? 
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Is  it  dbnuDiB*  you  are,  or  do  ^ou 
pretiiid  you  ciui  tee  thro*  the  bricks 
^d  morther  of  the  wall  ?" 

*'  No,  1  doi)*t  pretiud  I  can  $ee 
him,*'  Baid  Diarmid.;  **but  1  know 
he*8  comin*  for  all  that.  WhiBht— 
listen— dou't  you  hear  his  cry  of  heath 
broowuf* 

All  listened  for  a  moment,  and  true 
to  Diarmid*s  assertion,  a  very  faint 
and  distant  cry  was  just  barely  audible ; 
but  what  the  sounds  were,  or  who  might 
be  the  owner  of  the  voice  that  uttered 
them,  entirely  surpassed  the  auricular 
powers  of  the  most  lynx-oared  of  the 
byestanders. 

Fierce  and  exciting  passions,  it  is 
known,  oftentimes  give  an  almost  mira- 
culous acumen  to  the  human  organ 
of  sound  ;  and  on  the  present  occasion 
the  misshapen  idiot's  indomitable  hatred 
of  the  man  by  whom  his  feelings  had 
been  outraged,  so  whetted  his  sense,  of 
hearing,  tliat,  amid  all  the  clang  of  the 
foive,  he  was  able  to  identify  a  voice, 
which,  even  wlien  it  had  approaclied 
considerably  nearer,  and  when  silence 
was  proclaimed,  was  perfectly  irre- 
cogni»able  by  the  others. 

**  'Pon  my  conscience,  Diarmid  avour- 
pecn,  ifs  yourself  that  has  the  sharp 
iugd — muthoj  maybe  you'd  be  so  en- 
gagiBK  as  to  tell  us  (|  oor  def  craturs) 
who  the  good  body  may  be  that's  ap- 
proachin' — is  it  a  man  or  a  woman, 
Diarmid  T 

**Tt*8  the  murderin'  rascal,  Larry 
O'Leary,"  shouted  Diarmid  angrily, 
**  the  internal  potteen-hawkcr  I" 

**  Whist,  you  thief  of  the  world, 
whist  1  Don't  you  know  the  gauger's 
by?"  whispered  Murtoch,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Larry's,  and  was  right  fond 
of  a  glass  of  good  pottecn  himself. 

**  O'Leary!  I  know  O'Leary,"  in- 
terposed the  gauger,  *'and  1  always 
considered  him  an  honest,  hard  working 
man.  Can  what  you  just  now  said  be 
possible,  my  good  friend?"  he  con- 
tinued, in  an  eager  and  conciliatory 
tone  to  Dirty  Diarmid ;  *'  are  you 
<)pite certain — I  mean,  could  you  enable 
me  to  prove,  to  detect,  that  is,  this——" 

**Bo<)r  interrupted  Diarmid,  "all 
myself  can  prove  is  this  :  wherever 
you  see  Larry  O'Leary,  you  may  take 
your  bok  oat  that  there's  more  or  less 
potten  within  your  gun's  length  of 
him." 

'*  Silence,  you  ugly  blagard,*'  whis- 
pered Murtoch  again,  angrily.  **  Si- 
lence, 1  say,  or  I'll  hit  you  a  lik  of  the 
nailrod." 

**  Ut   hit   me    enough   already— I 


advite  mu  notT  was  the  dogged 
reply  of  Diarmid,  as  he  flounced  cMit 
of  the  forge  and  skulked  into  the 
next  cabin.  Perbapt  he  feared  ikat 
Larry's  ass  night  require  some  dres- 
sing about  the  feet,  and  that  his  foe 
and  he  should  happen  to  encounter 
each  other  face  to  face — an  event  to 
which  he  always  teemed  to  have  a 
great  aversion. 

What  he  had  said,  however,  serrcd 
to  put  the  ganger  completely  on  the 
alert ;  and  the  mare's  snoe  b^ing  now- 
set  all  to  rights,  he  busied  himself  in 
retightening  her  girths,  whidi  he  had 
slacked  during  his  halt,  until  Larry  and 
his  load  of  brooms  had  passed  by 
Murtoch's  forge,  on  their  road  towards 
Bellyshindy  Hall. 

He  then  mounted,  and  paced  slowly 
after  the  object  of  his  suspicions — 
wisely  conjecturing  that  the  buMness 
between  Larry  and  him  would  be 
transacted  much  more  safely  to  him- 
self in  a  lonesome  part  of  the  road 
than  in  the  street  of  Ballyshindy,  where 
the  poltct^n-vendcr  (if  such  he  proved 
to  be)  would  be  sure  to  find  friends 
and  backers  in  all  the  idlers  that  their 
alterc&tion  might  happen  to  collect 

Now,  in  passing  through  the  street 
of  Ballyshindy,  poor  Larry's  demeanour 
mas  altogether  calculated  not  a  littlo 
to  confirm  the  gauger's  already  aroused 
suspicions  ;  for,  having  heard  that  Mac 
Ullage  was  in  the  forffc,  he  flogged  bis 
ass  impatiently  alongtne  street,  bawling, 
at  the  top  of  bis  voice,  **  heuth  brooms  I 
new  heatn  brooms  !*'  yet  without  daring 
to  look  one  side  or  the  other,  and  quite 
regardless  of  more  than  one  of  the 
townswomen,  who,  being  anxious  to 
make  a  purchase,  ran  out  into  the 
street  and  called  loudly  after  him, 
** brooms  here."  They  might  just  as 
well  have  remained  silent,  for  Larry 
still  flogged  away,  and  holding  the 
little  animal,  dragged  it  along  at  a  most 
unnatural  pace,  in  which  two  of  the 
legs  seemed  to  trot  while  the  other 

Kair  performed  a  sort  of  canter.  This 
urried  and  unaccountable  conduct 
almost  convinced  Mac  Ullage  that 
unfortunate  Larry  was  on  a  gpuilty 
errand.  It  even  occurred  to  him  that 
the  forbidden  article  might  be  secreted 
in  the  very  place  where  Larry  had,  as 
before-mentioned,  concealed  it,  namely, 
in  the  little  dray,  and  under  the  load 
of  brooms.  Proud,  and  flattered  by 
bis  own  sagacity  in  having  hit  upon 
this  conjecture,  he  pushed  on  briskly 
and  overtook  the  object  of  his  chase 
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jort  oppodte  the  old  walls  of  Ballj- 
fhmdrabbej* 

"Good  morrow,  O'Lcary,"  he  ex- 
daimed,  checking  his  mare  beside  the 
little  ass  car.  "  Be  so  good  as  just  to 
poll  up  your  ass  for  one  moment;  I 
want  to  have  a  word  with  you." 

*  Ah  !  then,  good  morrow  kindly  to 
jtmr  honor  I  it's  a  fine  elegant  day  it 
IS  tot  your  honor's  ride.  Get  along, 
Bessy,  get  along,  a-pet,'*  answered  poor 
Larry,  terribly  frigphtened,  and  pre- 
teoitiBg  not  to  have  heard  the  tog  to 
Mac  UUage'8  salute. 

**  Do  you  hear  what  I  say*  man  ?" 
roared  the  gauger,  leaning  from  the 
saddle  till  his  mouth  was  within  a  yard 
of  Larry's  ear,  <*  stop  your  ass  at  once, 
1  have  got  something  of  importance 
lo  say  to  you.* 

There  was  no  resisting  this.  Mao 
Ullage's  tone  and  manner  were  so 
inoperative,  Larry  was  obliged  to  halt 

"Musha!'*  he  exclaimed,  affecting 
snrprise,  "  I  beg  your  honor's  pardon 
over  and  over,  for  not  attending  to  you 
ai  first ;  but  you  see  the  clatter  of  ibis 
little  dray  on  the  broken  stones  half 
bothers  me ;  and  alons^  with  that  I'm 
a  little  hard  o*  heanng  ever  since 
Wensdy  week,  when  1  coch  could 
cutting  heath  for  the  brooms  'pon  the 
bog's  side." 

Mac  Ullage  dismounted,  and,  sling- 
ing his  bridle  carelessly  on  one  arm, 
addressed  poor  Larry  with  official 
dignity. 

••  Larry,"  said  he,  "  you  and  I  have 
been  always  good  neighbours,  and 
have  often  obliged  each  other,  so  I 
must  say  that  I  regret  that  any 
difference  should  take  place  between 
us.  But  you  know  yourself  that  I'm 
a  man  that  must  do  my  duty,  and  me 
in  his  Majesty's  service  and  all  ;  and 
so  there's  no  use  in  going  about  the 
bush  with  it  now.  In  one  word,  then, 
I  have  received  inftirmation  that  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  vending  and  hawking 
about  illicit  whiskey,  and  that  these 
brooms  are  a  mere  make-believe  to 
cover  the  contraband  commodity.** 

••  Ah,  thin,"  interrupted  Larry,  **  can 
I  believe  that  my  own  ears  is  after 
bearing  what  your  honor  is  aflher 
saying  K* 

Mac  Ullage,  however,  without  heed- 
ing him,  continued — 

"  I  really  am  sorry,  but  such  being 
the  case,  I  must  now  demand,  in  the 
King^s  name,  to  search  this  load  of 
brooms.** 

As  he  spoke  the  last  words,  he  drew 
the  ramrod  from  his  gun,  and  made  a 


pass  or  two  with  it  through  Larry's 

bundles  of  heather **  Ah,  hah !"  he 

exclaimed  at  last,  triumphantly,  **  I  can 
feel  it  as  plain  as  possible.  Hurra  I 
its  herct  sure  enough." 

Larry  felt  that  he  was  caught :  there 
was  no  time  for  deliberation,  but  in 
half  asecond  his  resolution  was  adopted. 
In  a  tone,  therefore,  as  calm  as  Mac 
Ullage's  was  excited,  he  ejaculated, 
"  An*  Sttre,  don't  I  know  U'm  tiieref* 

••  O,  you  acknowledge  it,  then  ?** 
said  the  other,  still  joyously.  ^  In 
the  name  of  our  sovereign  lord  and 
master.  King  George,  I  seize " 

<*  Whist,  Mr.  Mac  Ullage,  avick 
ma  chree,  whist!**  interrupted  Larry, 
''and  don*t  ro  an*  make  a  pair  of 
amadhauns  or  us  both  in  the  middle 
av  the  public  road,  and  maybe  some- 
body listening.** 

**  I  don't  care  who's  listening,"  said 
Mac  Ullage ;  '*  I  must  do  my  duty, 
and  so,  I  say,  I  seize  upon        " 

'^Saize  upon  tbe  devil!"  again  in- 
terrupted Larry.  ••  I  beg  your  honor's 
pardon  for  swearing,  but  just  lei  me 
ax  y'rself,  Mr.  Mac  Ullasre,  in  tbe 
name  of  all  that's  good,  where  it  the 
use  of  your  making  a  saisurc  of  what^s 
your  own  property  already  ?" 

"  Why,  O'Leary,"  said  Mac  Ullage, 
stammering  a  little  at  the  guilty 
reminiscence  of  certain  small  pur- 
chases that  he  had  with  the  utmost 
caution  effected,  "  you — ^you  don't  in- 
tend— I  mean  you  don't  dare  to  charge 
me — that's  in  his  Majesty*s  service  and 
all,  with  being  the  owner  of  contraband 
spirits  *r 

**  Is  it  me  that  y(nCd  suspect  of  such 
a  dirty  thrick?**  said  Larry,  indignantly. 
"  No,  but  if  any  other  big  blagard  like 
me  was  to  charge  your  honor  with  the 
like,  is'nt  it  myself  that  id  go  forward 
and  swear  your  honor  out  ov  it  as 
white  as  the  driven  snow.** 

"  Then,  what  the  mif^chief  do  you 
mean,  roan  T  returned  the  gauger, 
recovering  his  self-possession. 

**  What  do  1  mane  T  said  Larry ; 
**  sure  if  y<^*ll  only  have  patience  for 
a  minit,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it ;  and 
would'nt  I  have  tould  you  all  about 
it  before,  and  wasn*t  I  just  clearin'  my 
voice  to  begin  the  very  first  instant 
that  you  rid  up  to  me  ;  but,  onnamoii- 
dhiaoul !  how  could  I  tell  you  when 
your  honor  slapped  at  me  all  at  onct, 
without  given  me  time  to  cry  credo  f 
But  if  your  honor  sure  will  only  listca 
.  to  rasoft  I  could  asily— — " 

'*  Listen  to  reason !  certainly  I'll 
listen  to  reason,"  answered  Mac  Ullage. 
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^  Let  me  hear  what  jouVe  got  to  flay 
for  yourself  regarding  this  unpleasant 
business.** 

**  Why,  your  honor,"  said  Larrv,  with 
well-assumed  earnestness,  '*  I'll  just  up 
and  tell  you  the  whole  truth.  First, 
then,  you  see,  when  I  bought  the 
raouileen  heiffer  from  Tim  the  day 
afore  yesterday,  like  a  dacent  boy  an' 
he  is,  and  maning  Tery  well  Tm  sure, 
and  little  thinking  ot  the  trouble  it  id 
bring  me  into.  Faicks  I  1*11  own  to 
on,  sure^enouffh,  he  threw  the  little 
eg  here  into  the  bargain  to  me  as  a 
luck  penny.  *  And  what  do  you  in- 
tind  to  do  with  it,  Larry?*  said  my 
wife,  says  she,  that  evening.  '  Faicks, 
Mary,'  says  I,  '  I  was  thinkins^  of 
making  a  present  of  it  to  the  pnest.* 

*  Pooh  I  man,'  says  slie,  '  where's  tiie 
use  of  throwing  clane  water  into  the 
well ;  sure  the  priest  gets  enough  of 
it,*  says  she,  *and  it*s  too  much  for 
yourself  to  keep  ;  but  take  my  advice, 
Larry,'  says  she,  *and  I'll  tell  you 
what  to  do  with  it.  There's  Mister 
Mac  Ullage,'  says  she,  *  that  your  under 
a  many  an  obligation  to — did'nt  he  lend 
you  the  two  harrows  in  last  March, 
and  the  barrow  and  water-truck  again 
ia  June,  and  let  me  ask  you  what 
return  did  you  ever  make  ?  But  now*s 
your  time  to  do  the  dacent  thing — so 
take  the  cask  to-morrow,'  says  she, 

•  and  fetch  it  over  to  Mr.  Mac  Ullage, 
and  presint  it  to  him  with  your  and 
ray  compliments.'  *  Ligcrum  lath^  a 
coilleen  ma  chree,'  says  I,  for  I  saw 
by  her  manner  that  to  contradict  her 
id  lie  useless,  for  the  women  will  have 
their  way  in  spite  of  a  body  sometimes, 
sir.  So  by  this  and  by  that  myself  was 
on  my  way  to  make  an  offer  of  it  to 
your  honor." 

••  But,  Larry,  they  tell  me  that  this 
is  a  common  practice  of  yours." 

**  Not  a  dacent  neighbour  ever  tould 
you  so ;  my  head  to  a  hapeny  it  was 
no  other  Christian  in  the  versal  world 
that  totdd  so  thunderin'  a  lie,  but 
Dirty  Diarmid  at  the  forge >?" 

•*  I  admit  that  he  it  my  informant." 

••  Didn't  1  know  it  ;  but  don't  I 
know  too.  that  your  honour  is  too 
much  a  gintleman  to  take  the  word  of 
a  gaummouche  agin  an  honest  hard- 
working man  V" 

Mac  Ullage  walked  up  and  down 
for  a  moment,  as  if  undecided. 

•*  1  think  I'm  giving  him  a  little 
Blarney  of  the  right  sort  now,"  solilo- 
quized Larr^r,  smiling  internally  at  his 
own  mendacious  effrontery. 

Mac  Ullage  scratched  the  back  of 


his  ear  with  his  fore  finger.    Ht  was 
excessively  fmd  of  potteen  I 

**  Larry,"  said  he,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, **  damn  it,  man,  if  I  thought 
hem — I  mean  if  I  was  cenain  that 
this  was  a  solitary  case,  and  that  you 
really,  as  you  say,  intended  the 
not  that  I  much  like  the  idea  of  ac- 
cepting a  contraband  present,  and,  in- 
deed, though  I  do  take  it,  it's  only, 
ahem,  for  fear  you  might  think  I  fras 
too  proud  to  accept  of  your  proffered 
kindness ;  no  such  thing,  and  I'm 
under  obligations  to  Mrs.  O'Leary  lor 
remembering  me — so— a — so— come,  I 
must  overlook  your  error  this  once  ; 
but  take  care  of  me  Jbr  the  future,  I 
must  do  my  duty,  mind." 

"  Mr.  Mac  Ullage,  sir,"  said  Larry, 
••  whenever  we  meet  fir  the  future,  I  hope 
youll  just  sarch  me  from  the  wad  of  my 
caubeen  to  the  straw  in  my  brogoett 
and  then  your  honour  111  be  satisfied 
whether  I'm  an  honest  man  or  not." 

**  Very  fair ;  we  had  better  posh  ou 
now." 

In  an  instant  the  two  quadrupeds 
were  sociably  jogging  along  side  by 
side,  Larry's  little  ass  going  it  nonpat^ 
sibus  aquis. 

They  had  now  arrived  at  a  fierk  in 
the  road,  one  prong  of  which  led  on 
to  Ballyshindy  Hall,  while  the  other 
brought  you  into  the  next  parish,  and 
passeid  the  door  of  the  pager's  domi* 
cile.  The  ass,  instinctively,  was  for 
the  **  Hair  side,  but  Larry,  with  a 
strong  jerk  of  rein,  and  smart  lash, 
controlled  her  inclination.  Now  had 
Mac  Ullage  not  accompanied  Larry, 
we  will  not  pretend  to  say  whether 
his  course  would  not  have  been  differ- 
ent. But  the  truth  is,  Mac  Ullage 
slightly  suspected  him,  and  so  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  sure.  This 
arrangement  was  a  sore  disappoint- 
ment to  Larry,  who  (why  disguise  the 
fact?)  certainly  did  intend  to  have 
broken  faith  with  him.  Mac  Ullage, 
however,  had  determined  to  prove 
himself  up  to  trap,  and  leave  no  loop- 
hole for  Larry  to  make  his  escape ;  so, 
trying  to  conceal  his  mortification,  as 
well  as  he  might,  our  hero  paced  on 
quietly  beside  his  escort,  conversing  of 
the  weather,  the  crops,  and  such 
other  subjects  as  the  season  and  state 
of  the  country  suggested. 

'Hiey  had  now  advanced  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  gaufl^r's  house,  and 
Mrs.  Mac  Ulhige,  who  happened  to 
be  standing  at  the  door,  hemming  the 
border  of  a  new  lace  cap,  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  see  her  dear  Mac 
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returned  alreadjr.  The  object  of  htx 
affecdoD,  howeTer,  advanc^  no  fur- 
ther, bat  pulling  rein,  soddenl/  ad- 

•  Well,  Larry,  I  beliere  all's  right 
nov,  I  see  the  Mistress  standing  at  the 
door  there,  and,  as  I  hare  a  long  ride 
before  me  ^ et,  I  don't  see  the  use  of 
aceoiDpanyuig  yon  any  forther.  Here, 
take  this  key,  give  it  to  Mrs.  Mac 
Ullage,  and  teU  her  I  desired  jou  to 
pbtte  the  keg  beside  tbb  other  lit- 
tle ONB  thats  on  tke  oak  stilBon  behmd 
tke  eeUar  domrJ* 

**!  will,  sir,"  said  Larry,  with  an 
eroresBion  of  face  miraculously  solemn; 
**t  will,  nr,"  and  he  took  the  kej. 
Mac  Ullage  then,  merely  pointing 
with  the  hott  of  his  fowling-piece  at 
Larry,  nodded  significantly  to  his  bet- 
ter-half, meaning  her  to  understand 
thereby,  that  be  consigned  Larry  and 
bis  caigo  to  her  care,  and  then,  turn- 
ing his  mare's  head,  was  soon  once 
more  on  his  way  to  Ballyshindy.  His 
pace,  at  first,  was  rather  slow,  and,  after 
proceeding  a  short  distance,  he  turned 
aboat  his  head  and  looked  back,  but 
seeing  Mrs.  Mac  Ullage  and  Larry  in 
dose  conrersation,  and  the  latter  fre- 
quently pointing  to  the  guilty  load  of 
brooms,  **  ail's  scie  !"  he  exclaimed, 
and,  setting  spurs  to  his  mare,  gallop- 
ed away  to  irisit  with  Tcngeance  every 
unlucky  wight,  that  bis  rigilance  might 
detect  trespassing  on  his  migesty's 
sacred  r^hts  and  privileges. 

In  this  instance,  however,  he  had 
drawn  his  condusion  too  hastily  when 
be  assured  himself  that  <*  all  was  safe;** 
for,  as  it  happened,  all  was  not  safe, 
nor  anything  like  safe  either.  For 
Larry  no  sooner  found  be  had  the  op- 
portunity than  he  began  to  cast  in  his 
own  mind,  a  plan  not  only  to  keep  his 
own  keg,  but  even  to  possess  himself 
of  that  oiker  Htile  one  that  the  gauger 
mentioned  as  being  on  tke  stiiSon  be* 
A»u/  tke  door.  Now,  Mrs.  Mac  Ullage 
beiog  a  lady  of  rather  excitable  nerves, 
was,  as  we  before  mention^,  rather 
surprised  at  her  deary's  sudden  return; 
this  surprise  was  considerably  increas- 
ed by  that  loved  one's  mysterious 
"nods  and  becks,"  which  to  her  livelpr 
penetration,  were  perfectly  unintelligi- 
ele ;  but  her  astonishment  and  anxiety 
to  know  **  what  was  the  matter  ?' 
reached  the  very  highest  pitch  possible 
when  she  saw  her  liege  lord  as  sud- 
denly gallop  away  again  at  a  pace  that 
m  her  estimation  fuUy  equalled  that  of 
John  Gilpin,  through  the  fiunous  town 
of  £diiioiit(on ;  from  Cowper*s  authen- 


tic historr  of  whose  ride  she  had  fre- 
<)uently  derived  a  fund  of  pleasure  and 
improvement ;  as  which  of^us  has  not  ? 
Larry  was  not  at  all  ezdted,  but  waa 
very  mysterious.  Mrs.  Mac  Ullage 
could  not  contain  herself;  he  merdy 
nodded,  and  pointed  frequently  to  the 
broom-load. 

"My  good  man,  Mr.  OXeary  I 
mean,"  she  exclaimed  agitatedly,  *«did 

you  ever .    Goodness  gracious  do^ 

if  you  can,  for  heaven's  sake  inform 
me  what  in  the  wide  world  is  the  mat- 
ter with  Mr.  Mac  ?  what  can  be  come 
over  him,  or  where  is  he  off  to  now,  in 
such  a  frightful  hurry  'f 

**  Ah  I  sure  enough,  ma*am,"  res- 
ponded Larry,  **  it's  himself  that  baa^ 
good  rason  to  be  in  a  hurry." 

"  Merciful !  how  you  frighten  me,** 
exclaimed  the  lady.  **  The  dear  man ! 
1  hope  nothing  unfortunate — nothing 
dangerous  can  have        " 

Larry,  who  had  been  eagerly  lock- 
ing after  Mac  Ullage,  and  was  now 
satisfied  that  there  was  no  likelihood 
of  his  sudden  return,  here  intenopted 
the  lady's  tender  apprehensions. 

**  Oh,  no,  no,  ma'am,"  said  he, 
**  don't  be  afeard,  at  all,  ma'am ;  there's 
no  danger  at  all,  I'm  sartain  sure— > 
that  is,  I  hope  not ;  purvided  only  we 
make  baste." 

**  Haste !  then  why  haven't  yon 
been  <|uicker  you  brute  Y*  screamed 
the  irritable  lady,  ^ving  way  for  the 
moment  to  her  passion,  and  giving  way 
at  the  same  time  to  her  fist,  which 
sounded  against  Larry's  lower  ribs. 

**  Why,  jrou  see,  ma'am,  it  was  my- 
self found  It  all  out,  and  more  power 
to  me  for  that  same ;  but,  to  cum  to 
the  pint  at  wanst,  the  whole  truth  is 
simply  this,  some  dirty  big  blagard  has 
up,  and  aiut,  and  gev  information  of 
the  master  for  having  a  drop  of  some- 
thing in  the  house  ;  and  to  oe  sure,  in 
a  whiff*,  officers  is  despatched  to  sarch— 
they  are  in  Ballyshindy  now — but  by 
good  luk  myself  got  wind  of  the  mat- 
ter, put  the  master  on  his  gard,  so  Ae'# 
gone  back  to  keep  tkem  in  parley  while 
you  and  /are  making  all  sartain  to 
disappoint  the  'ternal  villains.  But, 
avoumeen,  (I  beg  your  pardon  for  the 
word,  ma'am,)  we  haven't  a  minit  to 
lose ;  so,  mind  my  words  now,  he  de- 
sired you  to  give  me  the  Keg  tkat's  on 
tke  oak  iiiUwn  behind  tke  cellar  door, 

AND  herb's  the  KEY  !" 

Mrs.  Mac  Ullage,  whose  wits  had 
been,  one  by  one,  taking  leave  of  her 
during  Larry's  recital    nere  made  a 
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most  magnanimottt  effort  to  rallj  her 
scattered  energies ;  she  could  speak 
only  in  incoherent  sentences^  it  is  true, 
but  then  she  could  act — act  energeti- 
cally— making  a  sudden  rush  at  Larry, 
she  seized  him  by  the  collar  of  the 
coat,  and  led,  or  rather  dragged  him 
along  the  hall,  and  down  the  back 
stairs,  at  a  pace  which  considerably 
hazarded  the  safety  of  their  pair  of 
necks.  In  a  twinkling  the  keg  was 
turned,  the  door  dashed  opeu,  and 
they  at  once  stood  beside  the  oak 
Btillion,  and  Its  unlawful  burden. 

**  There  it  is,"  she  stammered 
breathlessly  ;  *  did  I  ever — ray  poor 
Mac — what  an  escape,  the  odious  stuff 
—goodness  me !  joy  be  with  it — mer- 
cy if  they  surprise  us — how  I  am 
obliged  to  you  — —  saved  us  from  dis- 
grace— will  we  ever  be  in  time  ?  take 
it — ah,  make  haste." 

It  happened  that  the&e  admonitions 
to  speed  were  superfluous  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  for  OXeary  had  far 
more  coirent  reasons  of  his  own  to 
hasten  his  movements  than  any  his 
fair  monitress  could  urge.  He  spoke 
not  a  word  ;  but  the  keg  was  under 
his  arm,  and  he  was  up  the  back  stairs, 
and  out  at  the  hall-door,  in  a  single 
moment.  Being  no  novice  at  stowing 
away  an  article  quickly,  a  few  brooms 
were  misplaced,  the  keg  vanished,  and 
the  covering  once  more  adjusted  with 


a  dexterity  diat  would  have  been  cre- 
ditable to  a  Donnybrook  jurgler.  He 
then  merely  tonehed  his  hat  to  the 
convalescing  fair  one,  who  was  leaniiigr 
beside  the  door,  and  potting  Bets  to 
her  fastest  gallop,  exerted  his  own  legs 
manfully  to  keep  pace  with  her.  The 
road  he  took  was  a  short  one,  and  led 
directly  to  Bally  shindy  Hall,  and  by 
this  route  his  journey  was  nought. 
The  whole  distance  was  accomplianed 
within  half  an  hour ;  Ballyshindy  Hall 
was  gained ;  the  whiskey  was  deposited 
where  ••day's  gaudy  eye^  had  never 
penetrated  ;  in  a  word,  Larry  had  tri- 
umphed, and,  betaking  himself  to  die 
kitchen,  was  expeditiously  supplied 
with  refreshments,  while  he  wiped  the 
sweat  from  his  brow,  and  flung  himself 
at  ease  along  the  settle.  The  squire 
had  that  day  a  few  friends  to  entertain; 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  Larry's  keg 
was  welcome,  it  is  doubly  needless  to 
say  that  the  ganger's  was  twice  as  wel- 
come, and  it's  trebly  needless  to  state, 
that,  after  dinner,  when  Larry  with  a 
hot  tumbler  of  the  identical  material 
before  him,  told  the  company,  in  his 
own  humorous  way,  the  circum- 
stances of  his  rencontre  with  the 
ganger,  that  the  cheers,  laughter,  and 
uproarious  merriment  of  all  present, 
surpassed  even  anything  that  Bally- 
shindy Hall  itself  had  erer  shook 
with. 
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The  greater  number  of  Schiller's 
Ballad*  remain  undone  into  English; 
but  nobody  who  has  read  them  can  be 
at  a  loss  to  discover  the  reason  that 
they  have  been  thus  neglected.  They 
are  doll ;  and  dulness  of  composition 
induces  repugnance  to  translation  ;  for 
that  which  people  do  not  get  through 
con  amore  they  seldom  get  through 
with  eclat  to  themselves  or  satisfac- 
tion to  others.  Half  the  impractica- 
bility of  shaping  a  sow*s  ear  into  a  silk 
purse  is  owing  to  the  disgust  of  the 
artist  upon  taking  the  bristly  material 
in  band  ;  his  antipathy  paralyses  his 
operations,  and  he  bungles  the  job. 
A  translator,  in  grappling  with  his 
original,  should  be  posseiased  by  a 
feeling  akin  to  that  which  animates 
the  matador  in  his  contests  with  the 
bull ;  but  if  there  be  positively  no- 
.  thing  in  that  original  which  cap  awa- 


ken such  a  feeling,  it  is  clear  that  it 
must  continue  to  slumber.  The  ener- 
gy can  be  elicited  only  by  the  occa- 
sion. In  other  words,  none  but  good 
poems  arc  susceptible  of  being  well 
translated.  For  it  is  in  this  depart- 
ment of  literature  as  it  is  in  love  ;  the 
maintenance  of  fidelity  towards  the 
beautiful  is  always  easier  than  it  is 
towards  tlie  ordinary. 

Let  us  not  be  accused  of  injustice 
towards  Schiller.  We  merely  echo 
the  opinion  of  the  best  German  critics. 
It  is  admitted  that,  great  as  the  other 
powers  of  Schiller  were,  he  wanted 
those  which  constitute  the  perfect  bal- 
lad-singer. His  genius,  essentiaHy 
dramatic  and  didactic,  never  accom- 
modated itaelf  gracefully  to  those  res- 
trictions which  a  judiciovs  adherence 
to  the  established  forms  of  narrative 
must,  in  ^  greater  ot  leaaer  degree, 
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inpofe  oa  a  writer.    Where  hehftdto  of  a  hMpmmy  miieelkuiy ;  but  it  is 

detl  witk  bot  a  few  iaddents,  and  namttve  tbroag^oiit    Aod  the  differ- 

tlKMe  few  were  of  a  ftriking  nature,  he  enoe  obtenrable  between  these  twain 

conJd  depict  them  viTidly  eaougb,  es-  is  a  laaple  of  the  difference  that  rab- 

peenliy  in  prose ;  but  his  <monok>gaes  sists  between  all  his  poems  of  the  de- 

snd  dialogues  are  «daiowiedged,  after  elamalory  class  and  ail  hSi  poems  of 

all,  to  l^  the   best    parts   of    him.  the  narrative  class. 

Soeech^maldng  was,  in  truth,  his  fbtte;  Candomv  howerer,   demands  from 

while,  as  a  storj-teller,  he  sank  below  us  the  admission  that  among  the  lat- 

zero  or  Mother  Bunch.     Nect  to  his  ter  there  are  two  which,  though  dit- 

Soagofthe  Bell  (which  is  all  spoken  plajing  many  imperfections,  exercise 

by  the  bell-founder,)  his  Lament  of  considerably  less  of  a  soporific  influ- 

Ceret  is  his  finest  rhymed  poem ;  but  ence  over  us  than  nine-tenths  of  the 

it  is  pure  declamatien  throughout.    On  rest     One  of  these  is  a  ballad  foun- 

the  other  hand,  his  Cranei  ^  Iboau  is  dered  on  the  story  of  Damon  and  Py- 

a  piece  of  lifelessness  that  would  be  at  thias,  and  is  warbled  in  this  manner  :— 
present  ejected  from  the  Balaam*boz 

Cie  UtoiKtsce. 

Zu  Dumys,  dem  TyroTtntnt  schlick. 

They  seise  in  the  Tyrant  of  Syracuse'  halls 

A  youth  with  a  dagger  tn's  vest : 

He  is  bound  by  the  Tyrant's  behest : 
The  Tyrant  beholds  him— K^e  blanches  his  cheek  : 
••  Why  hiddest  yon  dagger,  conspirator  ?    Speak  !*• 

**  To  pierce  to  the  heart  suen  as  thou  I" 

**  Wretch  I     Death  on  the  cross  is  thy  doom  even  now  !** 

<*  It  b  well,**  spake  the  youth  ;  "  I  am  harnessed  for  death  ; 

And  I  sue  not  thy  sternness  to  spare ; 

Yet  would  I  be  granted  one  prayer  :— 
Three  days  would  I  ask,  till  my  sister  be  wed  ; 
As  a  hostage  I  leave  thee  my  mend  in  my  stead ; 

If  /  be  found  false  to  my  truth 

Nail  kim  to  thy  cross  without  respite  or  ruth  !"* 

Then  smiled  with  a  dark  exultation  the  King, 

And  he  spake,  after  brief  meditation, — 

*•  I  grant  thee  three  days*  preparation ; 
But  see  thou  outstay  not  the  term  I  allow. 
Else,  by  the  high  thrones  of  Olympus  I  vow. 

That  if  thou  shalt  go  scathless  and  free, 

The  best  blood  of  thy  friend  shall  be  forfeit  for  thoe  !* 

And  Pythias  repairs  to  his  friend — *'  I  am  doomed 

To  atone  for  my  darin?  emprize, 

By  Death  in  its  shamefullest  guise ; 
But  the  Monarch  three  days  ere  I  perish  allows, 
Till  I  give  a  loved  sbter  away  to  her  spouse ; 

Thou,  therefore,  my  hostage  must  be, 

Till  I  come  the  third  day,  and  again  set  thee  free.** 

And  Damon  in  silence  embraces  his  friend. 

And  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  Despot ; 

While  Pythias  makes  use  of  his  respite, 
And  ere  the  third  morning  in  Orient  is  burning 
Behold  the  Devoted  already  returning 

To  save  his  friend  ere  it  be  later, 

By  dying,  himself,  the  vile  death  of  a  traitor ! 


But  the  rain,  the  wild  rain,  dashes  earthward  in  floods, 
Upswelling  the  deluging  fountains  ; 
Strong  torrents  rush  down  from  the  mountains,    • 
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And,  lo  I  at  he  reachet  the  deep  river*s  border 

The  b^ic^fe-wo^ks  giYe  way  in  terriftc  ditorder. 
And  the  waves,  with  a  roaring  lil^e  thunder. 
Sweep  o'er  the  rent  wrecks  of  the  arches,  and  under. 

To  and  fro  bv  the  brink  of  that  river  he  wanders— 
*  In  vain  be  looks  out  through  the  offiag-- 
Tbe  fiends  of  the  tempest  are  scoffing 

His  outcries  for  aid  ; — from  the  opposite  strand 

No  pinnace  pats  off  to  coavejr  him  to  land  ; 
And,  made  mad  by  the  stormy  commotion. 
The  river-waves  foam  like  the  surges  of  Ocean. 

Then  he  drops  on  his  knees,  and  he  raises  his  arms 

To  Jupiter,  Strength-and-Help-giver,-* 

«*  O,  stem  the  fierce  force  of  this  river  I 
The  hours  are  advancing — Noon  wanes— in  the  West 
Soon  Apollo  will  sink — and  my  zeal  and  my  best 

Aspirations  and  hopes  will  be  baffled— 

And  Damon,  my  Damon,  will  die  on  a  scaffold  T 

But  the  tempest  abates  not,  the  rapid  flood  waits  not ; 

On,  billow  o*er  billow  comes  basting. 

Day,  minute  by  minute,  is  wasting — 
And,  daring  the  worst  that  the  Desperate  dare. 
He  ca.sts  himself  in  with  a  noble  despair — 

And  he  buffets  the  tyrannous  waves — 

And  Jupiter  pities  the  struggler — and  saves. 

The  hours  will  not  linger ;  his  speed  js  redoubled— > 

Forth,  FaithfuUest  I     Bravest,  exert  thee ! 

The  ffods  cannot  surely  desert  thee  I 
Alas !  as  Hope  springs  in  his  bosom  renewed, 
A  band  of  barbarians  rush  out  from  tbe  wood. 

And  they  block  up  the  wanderer's  path. 

And  they  brandish  their  weapons  in  clamorous  wrath. 

«  What  will  ye  T  he  cries ;  «  I  have  nought  but  my  life. 

And  that  must  be  yielded  ere  niffht : 

Force  me  not  to  defend  it  by  fight  I" 
But  they  swarm  round  him  closer,  that  truculent  band, 
So  he  wrests  his  huge  club  from  one  savage's  hand. 

And  he  fells  the  first  four  at  his  feet ; 

And  the  remnant,  dismayed  and  astounded,  retreat 

The  storm-burst  is  over — low  glows  the  red  sun. 

Making  Earth  and  Air  fainter  and  hotter  ; 

The  knees  of  tbe  fugitive  totter — 
«*  Alas  r  he  cries,  **  have  I  then  breasted  the  flood. 
Have  1  vanquished  those  wild  men  of  rapine  and  blood. 

But  10  perish  from  languor  and  pain. 

While  my  hostage,  my  friend,  is  my  victim  in  viun?** 

WhcD,  hark !  a  cool  sound,  as  of  murmuring  water ! 

He  hears  it — it  bubbles— it  gushes — 

Hark !  louder  and  louder  it  rushes  I 
He  turns  hira,  he  seiirches,  and  lo!  a  pure  stream 
Ripples  forth  from  a  rock,  and  shines  out  in  the  beam 

Of  the  sun  ere  he  fierily  sinks. 

And  the  wanderer  bathes  hb  hot  limbs,  and  he  drinks. 

The  sun  looks  his  last ! — On  the  oft-trodden  pathway 
Hies  homeward  the  weariful  reaper ; 
The  shadows  of  Evening  grow  deeper. 
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Wbai,  prefsiog  and  barryuig  aaxiotislr  on, 
Two  strangers  pass  P?thias*-and>  Kst  f  he  hears  one 
To  the  other  exekimiqi^,  «*  O,  shame  on 
The  wretch  that  betrayed  the  msgnanimoos  Damon  !* 

Then  Horror  lends  wings  to  bis  faltering  feet. 

And  be  dashes  in  agony  onward ; 

And  soon  a  few  roof§,  looking  sunward. 
Gleam  liiintlj  where  Syracuse'  suburbs  extend  ; 
And  the  good  Philostratus,  his  freedoian  and- friend, 

Now' comes  forward  in  tears  to  his  master. 

Who  gathers  despair  from  that  fiice  of  disaster. 

*  Back,  Master !     Presenre  thine  own  life  at  the  least ! 

Hit,  I  fear  me,  thou  canst  not  redeem. 

For  the  last  rays  of  Eventide  beam  : 
O !  though  hour  after  hour  travelled  on  to  its  goal 
He  expected  thj  coming  with  confident  soul. 

And  though  mock^  by  the  King  as  forsaken. 

His  trust  in  thy  truth  to  the  last  was  unshaken  T 

*«  Eternal  Avenger !  and  is  it  too  late  ?** 

Cried  the  youth  with  a  passionate  fervour, 

"  And  dare  not  I  be  his  preserver  ? 
Then  Death  shall  unite  whom  not  Hell  shall  divide  ! 
We  will  die,  he  and  I,  on  the  rood,  side  by  side. 

And  the  bloody  Destroyer  shall  find 

That  there  be  souls  whom  Friendship  and  Honor  can  bind  T 

And  on,  on,  unresting,  he  bounds  like  a  roe  : 

See !  they  lay  the  long  cross  on  the  ground  I 

See  I  the  multitude  gather  all  round  I 
See !  already  they  hurry  their  victim  along ! 
When — with  nant^like  strength  a  man  bursts  through  the  throng, 

And — *^  Oh,  stay,  stay  your  hands  !*  is  his  crjr ; 

**  I  am  come !  1  am  here  I  I  am  ready  to  die  r 

And  Astonishment  masters  the  crowd  at  the  sight. 

While  the  IViends  in  the  arms  of  each  other 

Weep  tears  that  they  struggle  to  smother. 
Embarrassed,  the  lictors  and  officers  bring 
The  strange  tidings  at  length  to  the  ears  of  the  king. 

And  a  human  emotion  steals  o*er  him. 

And  he  orders  the  friends  to  be  summoned  before  him. 

And,  admiring,  he  looks  at  them  long  ere  he  speaks-^ 

**  You  have  conquered,  O  !  marvellous  pair, 

By  a  friendship  as  glorious  as  rare  I 
Yon  have  melted  to  flesh  the  hard  heart  in  my  breast ! 
Go  in  peace  I    You  are  free  I  but  accord  one  request 

To  my  earnest  entreaties  and  wishes — 

Accept  a  third  friend  in  your  king,  Dionysius.** 

The  conduct  of  Pythias  in  this  bal-  hibition  might  not  have  been  controlled 

Isd  u  of  course  intended  to  enlist  the  in  the  beginning,  and  the  resources  of 

sympathies  of  the  reader ;  and  his  en-  the  exhibitor  thus  husbanded  against 

ergy  and  intrepidity  are  certainly  in-  a  season  when  they  should  be  really 

coutestable.    But  energy  and  intrepi-  wanted.     That  we  do  so  forget  is  to  be 

dity,  as  it  happens,  are  in  themselves  attributed  to  us  as  a  fault    When  a  man 

such  excellent  qualities   that   in  wit-  chuses  to  set  his  own  honse  on  fire  the 

nessing  the    exhibition  of  them    we  grand  and  striking  coupt  de  thedtre  that 

sometimes  foiget.  to  enquire  whether  he  may  show  off  in  rescuing  his  wife 

the  circumstances  demanding  that  ex-  and  children  from  the  flames,   while 
Vol.  XII.  .  B 
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they  elicit  shouts  of  applause  iW>iD  us, 
should  not  hinder  us  from  recollecting 
that  his  heroism  is  barely  the  amende 
honorable  he  makes  to  his  duty  when 
the  consequences  of  his  folly  have  be- 
come apparent  The  slaying  of  dragons 
we  account  praiseworthy  ;  but  when 
somebody  tells  us  that  the  slayer  is  in 
the  habit  of  making  the  dragons  he 
slays  we  qualify  our  encomiums. 
Pythias  was  himself  the  creator  of  the 
necessity  for  all  the  hubble-bubble,  toil 
and  trouble  that  he  put  himself  to. 
Being  condemned  to  death  for  his 
want  of  cautiousness,  he  begs  a 
respite  of  three  days,  and  this  being 
accorded,  off  he  scampers,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  knots  an  hour,  on  a 
wild  goose  chase  nobody  knows  whi- 
ther. Now  it  is  clear  to  us  that  this 
proceeding  was  uncalled  for.  He  in- 
terfered with  the  regular  course  of  jus- 
tice. Punishment  may  not  in  every 
case  follow  hard  upon  conviction  ;  but 
a  high-minded  criminal  must  always  be 
extremely  unwilling  to  solicit  any  post- 
ponement of  the  penalty  that  his 
crimes  have  provoked.  Pvthias 
should  have  scorned  to  beg  a  favour 
from  the  Tyrant  He  should  have 
looked  the  dagger  at  him  that  was 
taken  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and 
gone  to  death  without  parley  or  osten- 
tation. Above  ail,  he  should  not  have 
jeopardied  the  life  of  his  dearest 
friend  for  the  satisfaction  of  cranching 
a  pie-crust  and  tossing  off  a  glass  of 
wine  at  a  wedding.  Not  a  soul  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  wished  or  wanted 
him  to  make  a  parade  of  his  incompa- 
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rable  pedeetrianisiii*    fait    talent    for 
flood-oleaving,  his  iogenuity  in  robber- 
quelling,  or  his  capability  of  sensatioa- 
creating.       His    lig^t^hearted    siater 
could  have  got  married,  and  probably 
did  get  married,  without  his  assistance. 
History  does  not  Ibrnish  us  with  any 
authentic  account  of  the  reception  she 
accorded    him,  but  in  all    likelihood 
it  was  cool  in  the  extreme ;  and  the 
bridegroom  must  unquestionably  have 
refused  him  the  loan  oi  a  horse.  There 
is  absolutely  no  motive  whatever  for 
his  expedition.     All  his  puffing  and 
blowing  are  wasted  on  the  air.     We 
cannot  understand  his  conduct,  unless 
we  refer  it  to  a  passion  for  singularity 
and  notoriety.     Probably  this  is  the 
real  key  to  the  mjstery,  although,  if 
we  admit  it  to  be,  it  does  not  elevate 
in  our  eyes  either  his  own  character  or 
that  of  his  adventures.      Viewed   in 
combination  with  all  Uie  concomitant 
circumstances,  it  makes  the  coming  op 
just  in  time  for  the  breaking  down  of 
the  bridge  laughable,  lends  a  certain 
air  of  silliness  to  the  drubbing  of  the 
club-lawyers,   and  even   reduces  the 
humbug  of  bursting  through  the  mob 
to  call  out,  **  Stop  the  execution  I"  to 
a  level  with  any  other  melo-dramatic 
dap-trap. 

Of  the  mode  in  which  Schiller,  as 
a  mere  workman,  has  dealt  with  the 
machinery  of  the  story,  readers  will 
judge  for  themselves.  For  us,  we  pass 
on  to  our  second  sample.  The  Glove, 
which,  however,  is  not  strictly  a 
ballad,  but  rather  a  lengthy  anecdote. 


For  gemem  Lowengarten, 


Rinff  Frantz  and  his  court 

Were  collected  in  front  of  the  Circus,  awaiting 

The  blood-stirring  sport 

Of  lion — and  leopard — and  jaguar — baiting. 

A  goodly  assemblage  !  and  this  was  their  order — 

In  midst  on  a  gold-cushioned  throne  sat  the  King, 

While  the  barons  and  dames  in  a  balconied  border 

Begirt  their  liege  lord  like  a  manv-hued  ring. 

All  the  valor  and  beauty  and  talent 

Of  Dresden  were  there, 

In  a  word,  all  the  cream  of  the  Gallant 

And  flower  of  the  Fair. 


II. 


Anon  the  King  raises  his  finger — 
And  straightway  a  gate  is  unclosed, 
And  sneakingly  then,  like  a  hero  disposed 
To  turn  dodger,  and  linger. 
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A  lioo  itept  oat. 
And  he  looks  round  about 
With  a  half  polled  air. 
As  if  lomewhat  in  doobt 
What  his  bosinoss  is  there. 
And  again  and  acatn 
Shakes  the  dost  from  his  nnne. 
And  then  stretohes  hb  legs— . 
And  fl;ingerly  then,  as  if  treading  on  eggs, 
I^  walks  round  the  Arena  and  round. 
And  then — crouches  down  on  the  giound. 

III. 

In  the  twinklinff  of  sixpence  the  Ring 
Makes  a  ngn  as  before — 
And'i-Creak  I-^-on  its  binp^  is  seen  to  iwiog 

A  second  ribhed^iroa  door— - 
And  a  tiger  bounds  with  the  savagest  spring 
To  the  Ciccus-aoor  I 
Where,  soon  setting  eye  on 
Ttie  drowsy-'faced  lion. 
His  fury  breaks  out  in  one  barbarous  roar. 
At  wmeh  most  of  the  ladies  ^w  pale ; 
And  he  lashes  his  flanks  with  his  tul. 
And  he  lolls  out  his  tongue  from  his  blood-Uiirsty  jaws, 
And  he  tears  up  the  soil  with  his  claws, 
And  then,  stopping,  and  sharplier  eying 
The  lion,  who,  lying 
Cottchani  at  his  ease,  appears  scarce  to  hare  n>ied  him. 
He  walks  round  him  once,  and  then — crouches  beside  hiin. 


And  the  Royal  right  hand  is  uplifted  anew— 
And  immediately  two 
Ferocious  young  par<b 
Are  let  loose  from  their  cages  ^— 
The  tigw  engages 
Their  instant  regu^s  ;— 
All  athirst  to  lap  up  the  hot  blood  from  his  heart. 
The  whelps  dart 
At  bis  throat  for  the  nonoe. 
But  the  tiger  despises 
Such  throttlers,  and  floors  them  at  once 
By  a  well-applied  pat 
On  their  backs,  like  to  that 
(Smarter,  though)  which  a  cat 
Sometimes  gives  an  intractable  rat. 
And  the  lion  half  rises. 
And,  sullenly  scowling. 
He  bellows 
A  gruff  reprimand 
Of  his  fellows ; 
And  so  the  quartetto  crouch  down  on  the  sand, 
Grim-yisaged  and  growling. 


Now  the  charmingest  woman  the  earth  ever  saw. 

Whom  the  Ring  himself  looked  on  with  something  like  awe,— 

The  adorable  Grafinn  and  Frau  Runigonda» 

Whose  pitiless  eyes,  it  was  said,  shed  a  lustre 

As  radiant  again  as  the  gems  of  Golconda, 
Was  one  of  tmtt  rather  magnificent  muater. 
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And,  u  she  sat  dazing 

The  ejea  of  the  knights,. 

And  conscious,  and  mazing. 

Expecting  the  sights. 

And  all  the  while  raising 

Hot  wrath  b  the  ladies,  nine  tenths  of  whom  mentally 

Wished  she  were^— married,  ' 

Or — buried, 

A  lily-white  glove  accidentally 

Slipped  from  her  lily-white  hand. 

Ana  by  eddying  swirls  was  carried 

Or  nurried 

Down  towards  the  sand 

Of  the  Circus,  nor  stopped 

Till  it  dropped 

At  the  terrible  toes 

Of  the  King  of  die  Brutes,  who, — whatcTcr  he  thought 

Of  the  vision  he  saw»— 

Never  uttered  a  word, 

Or  uplifted  a  claw. 

Or  in  anyway  stirred. 

But  continued  to  gape  and  repose 

For  all  the  world  just  as  if  nought 

In  the  world  bad  occurred. 

n. 

Upon  which  the  foir  Frau,  turning  round  to  a  stately 

Young  knight  at  her  elbow— Sir  Guy — who  wail  greatly 

Admired  by  the  Court 

For  his  prowess  and  port. 

Which  were  thought  to  beat  hollow  both  Mars'  and  Apollo's, 

Addressed  him  as  follows— 

"Sir  Knight — I  have  just  dropped  my  glove. 

And  of  course  you  see  lew^r  it  is  : 

Now,  if  you  feel  any  love 

For  me — even  one  particle — 

If  your  true  heart  be  as  true  as  you  sw^r  it  is. 

Travel  down  stairs  and  pick  up  the  stray  article  !** 

VII. 

An  ugly  request 
•  From  a  lady  so  beauteous  I 
But  knights  must  be  duteous- 
Such  tasks  are  a  jest 
To  the  hero  whose  bosom  true  Chivalry  fires ; 
And  in  case,  when  a  damsel  requires 
Her  admirer  to  bring  her 
A  garland  of  rays  from  the  brow  of  the  moon, 
He  sculks  off  and  refuses  to  do  so. 
The  cub  is  a  scrub  and  a  scurvy  poltroon, 
And  both  maiden  and  widow  should  leave  him  to  linger 
His  Male^xoX  life  out  as  mateless  as  Crusoe  I 

nil. 

But  as  to  Sir  Guy— 

Had  he  even  fought  shy 

Of  a  plan  to  banf  Babel  by  scaling  the  sky. 

He  could  hardly  eschew 

The  descending  a  few 

Feet  of  staircase  and  fronting  a  leopard  or  two. 

Where  his  aim  andhis game 

Were  to  pleasure  the  dame 

Who  had  raised  in  his  heart  an  unquenchable  flAme. 
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So,  turniog  on*t  beel  with  the  air  of  a  ftraoger 
To  Fear,  who  detemnaea  that  bo  one  shall  twit 
Him  with  shrinkiiur  A'om  hand-and-gloTe  contact  with  Danger, 
He  finds  his  wa^  down  to  the  Circos,  or  Pit; 
And  there  in  the  sight  of  the  halconied  groopa 
All  abore  him,  king,  baron,  and  duchess. 
He  stoops. 
And  extending  his  hand. 
He  intrepidly  dutches 
The  truant. 
Pursuant 
To  Fran  Kunigonda's  < 


XL 

And,  after  a  pause 

Of  astonishment,  bursts  of  applause 

Rent  the  air  from  the  hundreds  who  gased 

Upon  this  most  heroic  of  captures. 

The  men  were  amazed 

And  the  women  in  raptures  ; 

And  Fran  Kunigonda,  the  while. 

As  the  champion  ascended 

The  stairs  Tery  much  at  his  leisure. 

Called  up  a  faint  smile 

Which  appeared  to  be  blended 

Of  pride,  condescensicm  and  pleasure. 

She  meant  it,  I  guess,  as  the  meed  of  his  boldness. 

But  in  her  haiueur  and  her  coldness 

She  somehow  mistook 

Her  Lothario  for  once— for,  alas !  with  a  look 

Not  intended  to  fiatter. 

He— flunff  the  ffloye  at  her — 

,    Not /oner,— 

And  bade  her  look  out  for  a  gallanter  wooer  t 

Und  er  umft  ikr  den  Handschuh  uCs  the  whole  amphitheatre.  This  was  push- 
GendU — and  he  throws  to  her  the  ing  romance  a  little  too  far,  and  could 
hand-shoe  in  the  fiuse,  as  we  may  grace-  not,  we  warrant,  have  had  the  slightest 
fully  render  the  line.  Sir  Guy  was,  tendency  to  humble  or  soften  the 
like  Bayard,  le  ckevaSer  tans  pfur,  but  adorable  Grafinn  and  Fran.  Such 
not,  like  Bayard,  le  ckevaSer  tant  >e-  mistakes,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  some- 
procke.  He  was  in  the  wrong  in  fling-  times  occur  upon  a  different  sode,  even 
ing  a  hand-«hoe  into  a  Countess*  face,  in  our  own  days ;  but  they  are  oftenest 
in  the  presence  of  both  Human  and  made  by  the  y^err  young  and  enthusi- 
Brute  Majesty :  the  act  was  shy,  shock-  astic,  whom  nothing  short  of  a  series 
ing  and  shabby.  But  what  we  conceive  of  cruellest  ezperieuoes  can  teach  that 
to  haye  been  most  particularly  reprehen-  there  are  hearts  in  thb  world  hard  as 
sible  in  him  was  the  stupid  chivalrous  th^  liether  mill-stone,  and  which  con- 
politeness  that  led  him  to  risk  his  life  for  vert  every  fresh  instance  of  generosity 
the  sake  of  one  whom  he  knew  to  be  towards  themselves  into  foodfor  undis- 
worthless,  and  whom  he  had  even  then  sembled  triumph  and  open  mockery, 
predetermined  to  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of 

Let  us  pass  from  our  friend  Schiller^s  Ballads  to  bis  Lyrics. 

€H  tmotttH  of  IHtulitp* 

Drey  fVorle  nenn  ich  euch,  innhalUchwer, 

I  name  you  Three  Words,  which  ought  to  resound 

In  thunder  from  zone  to  zone  ; 
But  the  world  understands  them  not — they  are  found 

III  the  dcpths^  of  the  h<;uri  alone. 
That  man  must  iodccd  be  utterly  l>ase. 
In  whose  heart  the  Three  Words  no  longer  find  place.      ^  j 
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Fintr—MAIf  U  FItSB,  IS  crsatbd  frbb. 

Though  born  a  mwiacled  tUye  t — 
I  abhor  the  abuses  of  Liberty-^ 

I  hear  how  the  populace  rare,— 
But  I  neter  can  dread,  and  I  dare  not  disdain 
The  slave  who  stands  up  and  shiTcrs  hb  chain ! 

And, — Virtue  is  not  am  km ptt  nawi  s— 

'Tis  the  paction  of  Man  with  his  soul. 
That  thougn  balked  of  hts  worthiest  earthly  aim 

He  will  still  seek  a  heavenly  goal ; 
For  that  to  which  worldling  natures  are  blind 
Is  a  pillar  of  light  for  the  childlike  mind. 

And — A  God,  an  Immutable  Wim  exists, 

However  Men  waver  and  yield  :— 
Beyond  Space,  beyond  Time,  and  their  dimming  mists 

The  Ancient  of  Days  is  revealed  ; 
And  while  Time  and  the  Universe  haste  to  decay 
Their  unchangeable  Author  is  Lord  for  aye  I 

Then,  treasure  those  Words  I     They  ought  to  resound 

In  thunder  from  zone  to  sone ; 
But  the  world  will  not  teach  thee  their  force  ;— they  are  found 

In  the  depths  of  the  heart  alone  ; 
Thou  never,  O,  Man  I  oanst  be  utter^  base 
While  tkoie  Three  Words  in  thy  heart  find  place  1 

Drey  Worte  Kort  man^  bedeutunguchwer. 

Three  Words  are  heard  with  the  Good  and  Blameless, 

Three  ruinous  words  and  vain — 
Their  sound  is  bollow-^heir  use  is  aimless^*- 

Tbey  cannot  console  and  sustain. 
Man's  path  is  a  path  of  thorns  and  troubles 
So  long  as  he  chases  these  vagrant  bubbles. 

So  long  as  he  hopes  that  Triumph  and  TVeanav 

WiU  yet  6e  the  guerdon  (^  Worth  :-^ 
Both  are  dealt  out  to  Baseness  in  lavishest  measure ; 

The  Worthy  possess  not  the  earth*- 
They  are  exiled  spirits  and  strangers  here. 
And  look  for  their  home  to  a  purer  sphere. 

So  long  as  he  dreams  that  On  clay-made  creatures 

The  noonbeanu  of  Truth  will  thine  .*— 
No  mortal  may  lifl  up  the  veil  from  her  features ; 

On  earth  we  but  ffuess  and  opine : 
We  prison  her  vainly  in  pompcNU  words- 
She  18  not  our  handmaid — she  is  the  Liord's. 

So  long  as  he  sighs  for  a  Golden  Era, 

When  Good  will  he  victress  o'er  lU: 
The  Triumph  of  Good  is  an  idiot*s  chimera ; 

She  never  can  combat — nor  will : 
The  Foe  must  contend  and  o'ermaster,  till,  cloyed 
By  destruction,  he  perishes,  self-destroyed. 

Then,  Man !  through  Life*8  labyrinths  winding  and  darkened, 
Take,  dare  to  take,  Faith  as  thy  clue  I 
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THAf  WHICH  BTK  NBTBR  SAW,  TO  WHICH  BAR  NBVBB  HBABHSNBD, 

That,  that,  is  thb  Beauteous  and  Trub  ! 
It  is  not  wUkomU-iet  the  £m>1  seek  it  there — 
It  M  in  thioe  own  bosom  and  heart--the  Perfect,  the  Good  and  the  Fair ! 

Wbt  Cotttik  oi  Cinif « 

Drei/fach  itt  der  SckriU  der  Zrii: 

Time  is  threefold— 4riple— three  ; 

First— and  Midst— and  Last ; 
Was— and  Is— and  Yet-To-Be  ;— 

Future — Presents-Past, 

Ligfatning-swtft,  the  Is  is  gone— 

The  Yet-To-Be  crawb  with  a  snakelike  slowness  on  ; 

Still  stands  the  Was  for  aye  ;  its  goal  is  woo. 

No  fierce  impatience,  no  entreating. 

Can  spur  or  wing  the  tardy  Tanier : 

No  strength,  no  skill,  can  rear  a  barrier 
Between  departure  and  the  Fleetinff : 
No  prayers,  no  tears,  no  maffic  spell. 
Can  CTcr  move  the  ImmoTsBle. 

Wouldst  thou,  fortunate  and  sage. 
Terminate  Life's  Pilg^mage  ? 
Wouldst  thou  quit  this  mundane  stage 
Better,  happier,  worthier,  wiser  ? 
Hien,  whate'er  thine  aim  and  end, 
Take,  O,  Youtk^/or  thine  adviter. 
Not  thv  wprking^mate.  The  Slow ; 
O,  make  not  The  Vanishing  thyfriendj 
Or  The  Permanent  thy  foe  i 

The  following  Is  less  lofty. 

Ei  gianzen  Vwle  m  der  Welt. 

Gentry  there  be  who  don't  figure  in  History ; 

Yet  they  are  clcTer,  too— deucddly  I— 
All  that  is  puzzling,  all  tissues  of  mystery 
They  win  unravel  you  lucidly. 
Hear  their  oracular  dicta  but  thrown  out. 
You'd  fiuicy  these  Wise  M^  of  Gotham  must  find  the  Philosophers'  Stone  outi 

Yet  they  quit  Earth  without  signal  and  roicelessly ; 

All  their  existence  was  vanity. 
He  seldom  speaks — he  deports  himself  noiselessly 
Who  would  enlighten  Humanity  : 
Lone,  unbeheld,  he  by  slow,  but  incessant 
Exertion,  extracts  for  the  Future  the  pith  of  the  Past  and  the  Present. 

Look  at  yon  tree,  spreading  like  a  pavilion  I    See 

How  it  shines,  shadows  and  flourishes  I 
Not  in  its  leaves,  though  all  odour  and  brilliancy. 
Seek  we  the  sweet  ^uit  that  nourishes. 
No !  a  dark  prison  encloses  the  kernel 

Whence  shoots  with  round  bole  and  broad  boughs  the  green  giant  whose  youth 

looks  etemsu  I 

The  last  stanza  is  very  German,  thoaghtful,  nractical  man  to  a  fruit- 
Schiller  comnares  the  showy  talkative  tree.  Gooa :  but  it  happens  that 
man  to   a  leaf-tree,   and   the  plain,    a  tree  with  fruit  is  showier  than  a  tree 
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with  mereljr  leftvet ;  so  ftr,  therefore,  it  the  saperiority  of  a  peach-tree  to  a 

the  comparison  fails.    Then,  the  con-  beech-tree  illustrated  by  the  fiict  that 

nection  that  subsists  between  the  final  an  oak  proceeds  from  an  acorn  ? 

couplet  and  the  ouatrain  that  precedes  FoijgfiTe  us,  gentlest  shade  I     Per- 

it  is  not  clear.     You  need  not  look  for  haps  it  is  in  our  own  brains  that  the 

fruit  among  the  leaves  of  that  fine  tree  mitddlenieut  lies,  this  balmy,  sleepy, 

yonder,  quoth   the  poet,  because  the  June  afternoon.      We    are  again  an 

whoie  tree  springs  from  an  insignificant  experimentalist  upon  thine  Iambics, 
kernel.    How,  we  should  like  to  know, 

C(e  €rame  of  JLitt. 

WoUt  ihr  in  meinen  Ka$tcn  tehn  f 

Who's  for  my  Boi  ?     Wboll  hare  a  peep  at 

The  Game  of  Life,  the  World  in  Miniature? 

Come,  youths  and  maidens !  come,  look  in  at  yoor 
Ease  I     Nought's  to  pay — a  price  'tis  cheap  at. 
Don*t  come  too  near,  though,  for  you  know  you 

Would  only  spoil  my  necromancy  ; 
You  can't  see  anything  1  shew  you 

Save  by  the  light  of  Hope  and  Fancy. 

Look  in !     The  matron  rocks  the  sleeping  Babv  ; 

The  Boj  bounds  o*er  the  stage,  skipping  and  shouting  ; 
Then  rushes  in  the  Youth,  as  wild  as  may  be  ; 

The  Man  walks  to  and  fro,  half  hoping  and  half  doobting. 

Every  one  buckles  to  his  business  now. 

Or  sacrifices  to  his  ruling  passion. 

According  to  his  fortune  or  his  fashion  : 
See  how  the  smiling  Courtier  makes  hb  bow ! 
And  listen  to  the  Trifler's  tittle-tattle! 

The  stout-limbed  Labourer  trundles  his  wheel^barrow  s 

The  Husbandman  prepares  his  plough  and  harrow  ; 
The  General  and  his  troops  march  forth  to  battle ; 
The  Sickling  and  the  Timid  stop  at  home  ; 
The  Rich  Man  purchases  a  costly  dome  ; 
The  Proud  Man  falls,  and  Laughter  mocks  his  &11 ; 
The  Crafty  Man  makes  cat's-paws  of  them  all ! 

Apart  you  see  the  Vii^pin  «nd  the  Wife, 
The  one  preparinir  wreaths,  the  other  dinners. 

Fur  all  who  at  this  bustling  Game  of  Life 
May  come  off  winners. 

While  the  losers  may  take  their  stand        The  question,  it  may  be  alleged,  has 

with  their  hurdy-gurdies,  at  the  gates  of  its  perplexities.  So,  we  reply,  has  every 

the  feasters'  palaces — highly  honored  in  other.    Posers  are  a  drug.    Man  would 

a  nod  of  approval — richly  rewarded  by  appear  to  be  an  animal  that  puzzles  and 

a  penny.     Asses  they  were  and  are.  \s  puzzled.  He  talks  enigmas,  he  hears 

Success  is  not  only  a  great  thing  itself,  enigmas,  be  sees  enigmas,  he  dreams 

but  the  sole  criterion  of  another  thiug  enigmas,  he  meets  enigmas,  he  enacts 

not  so  great — Merit.  enigmas — and  last,  not  least,  he  sits 

ibd  Buonapute  won  A  wmerioo  ^own  and  writes,  or  else  translatea 

It  had  been  flnmwM— >dow  *tlt  pertinacity. 

Unter  alien  Schlangen  i$t  Eine» 
1. 
Of  the  fiercer  snakes  there  is  one, 

Alone  on  a  chartless  path — 
Out8irip]icd  in  swiftness  by  none, 

Uurivalled  of  any  for  wrath. 
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A  ttmiiifaig  roar  is  iti  U«— . 

Dmth  trackt  its  desolate  eoune  : 
It  Qpswallows  in  one  aforss 

'Ae  Rider  and  his  Horse. 

It  winds  round  the  Maky  ssire 

When  throes  make  the  sick  earth  reel. 

For  its  fork^  tongue  of  6re 
Is  Inred  bj  the  beany  steel. 

Twill  rire  and  rend  in  twain 

The  eldest  oak  of  the  wood — 
In  the  fflance  of  an  eye  twill  drain 

Thebeart  of  its  wannest  blood. 

But  this' monster  dies  in  its  birth  ; 

A  moment  bounds  its  reign : 
It  visits,  to  vanish  from,  Earth  ; 

It  slays,  but,  in  slaying,  is  slain! 

2. 
Whr  siammcHf  untrer  $echs  OmekwUter, 

We  form  a  strange  groupe,  six  in  number. 

The  offspring  of  a  wondrous  pair  ; 
The  mother  all  begemmed  and  sombre, 

The  father  bhthe  and  debonnair. 

When,  at  the  birth  of  Time,  the?  drett  us, 

The  last  in  light,  the  first  in  shade. 
We  bound  Creation  as  a  cestus, 

And  swore  it  not  to  foil  or  fode. 

We  fear  and  flee  the  Drear  and  Gloomy  ; 

It  is  our  banner  which,  unfurled. 
Makes  jewel  bright  and  flowret  bloomy, 

And  vivifies  the  living  world. 

We  lead  along  the  Car  of  Summer ; 

We  marshal  yellow  Autumn's  hours, 
Nor  flv  till  Winter,  the  Benumber 

And  Darkencr,  tramples  down  our  bowers. 

Wherever  Splendor  ^eels  the  gaaer, 
Where  Beauty  smiles,  there  we  are  seen  ; 

And,  let  his  rank  exalt  the  Kaiser, 

We  lend. his  throne  its  pomp  and  sheen. 

3. 

Em  Gebaude  steht  da  von  uraUen  Zeken, 

A  Fabric  was  raised  in  ages  of  old  ; 

No  temple — no  house — without  roof  or  pier; 
No  cavalier  of  mortal  mould 

Shall  nde  around  it  in  a  year. 

Centuries  have  rolled,  and  still  the  march 
Of  Time  and  Tempest  it  proudly  braves  ; 

It  stands  undecayed  under  Heaven^s  blue  arch, 
It  soars  to  the  clouds,  it  rests  in  the  waves. 

No  idle  vanity  gave  it  birth  ; 

It  shelters  and  shields — it  is  useful  as  grand ; 
Its  peer  is  not  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

And  yet  it  was  reared  by  the  human  hand  I 
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Now  for  a  tremeodous  attempt  to  BUter  mutt  have  been  the  beer  and 

knock  down  an  armed  Goliah  with  a  bad  the  tobaooo  to  whose  workings  we 

5enny-bammer—to  batter  the  walls  of  owe  the  gprowliqgs  of  the  Great  Fre- 

ericho  by  the  aid  of  pop-gun  ordnance,  derick  against 

Der  Satz,  durch  welchen  aUet  Tying. 

The  Talisman  by  means  whereof 

All  things  have  shape  and  being,    . 
Which  licenses  our  globe  to  move, 
Which  framed  and  guides  the  orbs  aboTe> 

And  keeps  from  disag^eing 
The  heterogeneous  parts  that  make 
Up  all  known  bodies  is,  you  take, 
A  principle — and  this  is 
Its  name — Whatever  it,  it: 

Ice  is  a  cold  thing,  fire  a  hot. 

Most  men  are  two-legged  creatures  ; 
Such  truths  as  these  of  course  are  what 
Even  those  may  know  who  neter  got 

Logicians  for  their  teachers  ; 
But  he  who  learns  Philosophy 
Can  tell  that  one  and  two— make  three, 
That  rules  are— categoric. 
And  fire  emits^<»loric 

Before  old  Homer  sang  his  song 

Great  heroes  met  dlMsters  ; 
So,  good  men  did  tbdr  duty  long 
Ere  even  this  age,  with  all  its  throng 

Of  lecturers,  our  masters  ; 
But  not  a  soul  knew  how,  or  ii%. 
Until  Descartes  explained  it  by 
Causation  and  Vibration, 
And  their  concatenation. 

Weak  things  must  yield  to  strong,  we  wiss, 

As  china  breaks  ere  granite ; 
Who  lacks  the  skill  to  hit  must  miss  ; 
'Tis  trite  that  Might  is  Right  on  this 

Our  orbed,  morbid  planet 
But  how  the  case  would  stand  had  Earth 
Known  Ethics  and  all  that  from  birth, 
Youll  find  set  forth  at  large  m 
Our  folios,  text  and  margin. 

**  CM  tnen  tfn  htiit  in  comfunit^ 

Si$  probeti  from  taUalation, 
9  Uitit  n^  tleare  Hi  tltnrt  tan  htt 
^i  tixofi  tomUntti  tompoit  a  ita 
fHen  fopneti  tompns^e  a  nation. 
Clien  %a\Bt  sMnmti  tit  plare  of  J^nrce, 
-antie  eqnal  vin^M  are  tiiniH  ot  toux€t.'* 
So  teach  and  preach  together  in 
Their  books  Vattel  and  breUiren. 

But  Mighty  Nature  teaches  too— 

The  Universal  Mother 
Still  moulds  the  Many  or  the  Few 
To  meet  the  ends  She  keeps  in  view ; 

And  Wisdom  knows  no  other. 
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While  dolts  and  dvwaen  moot  tbe  caie 
She  itill  nuuntuns  the  baman  race 

And  balks  each  sfsteiD-iiioiiger 

By  means  of  Love  and  Hanger. 

And  now,  render,  if  theie  be  any  we  shall  cendode  oar  task   for  the 

Hdce  of  the  epigrammatist  in  thine  present    If  there  be  not,  do  precisely 

btdlcct,  commit  to  thy  menwry  the  the  same  thing.    Thoa  wilt  find  the 

following  delectable  scraps,  with  which  result  equally  adTantageons. 

Cake  Hu  €i^tt. 

Aut  dem  Lebcn  heraut  and  der  Wege  zwe^f  <&r  geijfneL 

Two  are  the  Outlets  from  Life  whose  choice  is  proffered  to  mortals — 
One  Tke  Ideal,  one  DetUh :    Then,  knowing  that  one  must  be  passed. 

Make  thine  election  betimes  by  chooting  the  First  of  these  portals. 
Ere  the  stem  Pares  constram  thee  to  go  thy  drear  way  through  the  Last ! 

tit  Keal  0rnin«iii* 

Da$  itt  eben  dot  wakre  Geheimnkz, 

I  guess  not  well  what  the  Mystics  mean. 

But  I  know  that  the  real  Arcanum  lies 

Beneath  us,  above  us,  on  earth,  in  the  skies  ; 

That  the  real  Arcanum  is  that  which  lies 

Around  all  men  and  before  all  eyes, 
Tet  nowhere  is  met  and  never  is  seen. 

tlB^P  €imt  ^XUi* 

**  Unat^Utam enUUet  die  ZeU* 

"  Time  flies  ftust,**  thou  tellest  me  :  Yes,  friend,  for  ages  she*  she  has  fled  &st ; 

Nather  is  it  strange  she  has  ;  her  object  is  to  ov^take 
Onb  of  firm  and  constant  soul :  Be  thou^  then,  firm— be  thou  but  stead&st. 

And  thou  Inndest  her  with  chains  which  not  Eternity  shall  break. 

»{e,  tottl  mrt  fyfixiU 

Leben  atkme  die  Inldende  Kunst, 

For  Xf^  I  look  to  the  Statue's  breathing  and  kindling  form, 
F6r  Spirit  where  Poetry  riots  in  images  wild  and  warm. 
For  Sovd  where  the  tones  of  Music  sweep  along  as  a  storm. 

pistinctions  without  any  difference,  where  sculptor,  poet  and  musician  are 
men  of  acknowledged  power  and  genius.  Schiller  should  have  lived  to  see 
Canova,  read  Byron,  and  hear  Paganini.] 

JHattUnjBp  <Stfyitt. 

WiUa  du,  Ff^und,  die  erbabentten  H5Kn  der  WeisMeii  erjliegcn. 

Dost  thou  court  a  glorious  lot  ?    Then  soar  at  once  to  the  sublimcst 
Heights  of  Danger,  scorning  warning,  heedless  of  derision  : 

Bat-eyed  Prudence  merely  sees  the  barren  cng  thou  climbest. 
Not  the  knd  that  lies  beyond,  eternal  and  dysian. 

Cit  BtiOftTBtum. 

Kur  zwey  Tugenden  ffbis. 

O I  could  the  two  grand  gifts  of  Fate 
But  merge  in  one  gift,  as  they  should ! 

Were  Goodness  only  ever  great ! 
Were  Greatness  only  ever  good ! 


*  Time  b  of  the  feminine  gender  in  German. 
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Common  Iffixiot  an)r  Oncommon  Ig^xtnt. 

Adel  itt  auch  m  der  iinn&cken  WelL 

Pride  besets  the  Many — and,  alai  I  the  Few  : 

Yet  from  mind  to  mind  the  distance  still  is  fiff ; 
Vulffar-hefted  natures  look  to  what  they  do^ 
Etevated  ones  reflect  on  what  they  are. 

[But  again,  the  Tulgar-hefted  natures  the  poet  points  to  hb  works;  and, 
look  to  what  they  are,  and  the  derated  handy-dandy,  then,  which  is  the  top- 
ones  to  what  they  do  ;  for  the  pugilist  lofticnd  man,  and  which  the  Tolgarian  ?] 
b  proud  of  his  science  and  sinew,  and 

Cotutolation  {or  ^xii}^mk 

Nimmer  labt  ihn  des  Baumes  Fruchij  den  er  muhsam  erziehei. 

True  Genius  wins  not  but  is  ever  earning 

Its  laurels  :  this  is  Nature*!  institute  : 
One  generation  plants  the  Tree  of  Learning, 

Another  generation  plucks  the  fruit  I 

Co  tie  HitvonomtH^ 

Schwatxet  nwr  mcht  soviel  von  Nebelfledeen  und  Sonntn. 

A  fig  for  your  **  millions  of  suns**  and  your  **  galaxies,*  great  and  small ! 

Is  Nature,  then,  only  stupendous  because  she  sets  you  a-counting  ? 
You  prate  of  your  **  lofty  position,*  and  dream  you  are  mounting  and  moontiog. 

But  know,  my  good  friends,  that  the  Lofty  belongs  not  to  Space  at  all ! 

Cht  9rt  oC  J^tj^Ie. 

Jeden  anderen  Meitter  erkennt  man  an  dem,  wat  er  auttprkhL 

Expression  shews  the  Master  and  the  Mind 
In  all  aru  but  tbe  Art  of  St^le  :  Who  feels 

And  reasons  deeply  less  enchains  Mankind 
By  all  that  he  dentlopes  than  conceait, 

[But  nobody  knows  what  he  con-  blots*'  his  foolscap  remains  a  secret, 

ceals,  or  whether  he  conceals  anything  for  authors  are  as  apt  to  be  ashamed 

or  not,  and  so  nobody  can  give  him  of  their  virtues  as  other  men  are.    It 

credit  for  his  concealments.     If  a  man  is  quite  as  clear  as  ink,  therefore,  friend 

writes  anything  he  must  write  some-  Fredeiick,  notwithstanding  your  qua- 

thing,  and  the  something  that  he  does  train,  that  the  writer  who  captivates 

write  is  prinid  facie  the   unabridj^ed  mankind  always  captivates  them  by 

and  perfect  exposition  of  his  thoughts,  something  that  he  says,  and  never  by 

The  extent  to  which  he  **  discreetly  something  that  he  does  not  say.] 

tlivp  ^ecttltar  |9rero{attbf  o{  ^tniui. 

Wiederholen  zwar  kann  der  Verslandy  was  da  schon  gewesen. 

That  which  Nature  has  framed,  and  again  on  her  course  destroyed. 
Art  can  remould  afresh,  in  lineaments,  figure  and  stature  ; 

Reason  builds  far  above  Nature,  but  still  in  tbe  Desert  and  Void ; 
Thine  alone,  GuMts,  it  is,  to  multiply  Nature  in  Nature ! 

Recht  getagt  Schloaer  ! 

Well  said,  worthy  Schlosser !     I  greatly  admire 
Thy  distinction — ••  We  love  what  we  have ;  we  desire 
What  we  have  not  :*    No  doubt,  for  till  Time  shall  expire 
The  rich  nature  will  Iwc,  the  poor  nature  desire. 
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Mamner  richien  nach  Grunden. 

i£ni*#  jad^enl  of  his  feUow-mao  is  under  the  contfol  of 
CfAA  Pnnctple,  and— .sometiiaes  wrong — is  ever  square  and  stead/  ; 

lo  Woman  Juogment  takes  its  cue  froas  either  Love  or  No* Lore  ; 
Where  she  loves  not  the  man  is  judged  (that  is,  condemned)  already. 

[Much  too  sweeping.  Woman,  in  attachment  to  an  admirer  is  evidence 
■ost  cases,  is  even  a  more  lenient  with  everybody  but  himself  in  favor 
jadge  than  Miin.  There  is  some  truth  of  his  goodfomothingness — unless  he 
m  the  last  line.  The  inability  of  a  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  veir 
who    can  love   to   form  any  hideously  ugly  indeed.] 

011  Utini  an  miXf^iaA  t^tnbgtwciin  ¥tvMtm  of  Seoti. 

Lieb&ch  neki  er  xwar. 

So  this,  then,  is  Death  ! — a  Shape  with  a  torch 
Reversed  and  eztinot,  in  Eternity's  Porch  I 
Was  ever  bone  stonified  so  ?    Tne  effect 

Perhaps  b  pretty,  and  even  poetic  ; 
But,  Gentlemen  Sculptors,  with  all  respect 
For  your  taste,  I  think  even  you  will  allow 
That  the  glassy  eye  and  the  clammy  brow 

And  the  ghastly  stare  are  not  very  SMthetic. 

Nkkii  itt  der  Memchheit  so  wicAiig. 

Philosophy,  you  say,  will  rear  her  front  sublime 

When  trophied  lanes  are  dust,  and  Ruin  shall  have  wrought 
Its  work  on  arch  and  column. 
Of  course,  my  friend,  of  course  ;  it  it  queer,  though,  meantime. 
That  Leibnitz,  Euler,  Wolff,  etcetera,  should  be  bought 
For  just  three  groats  per  volume  I 

€it  Hgf  i»t  ICbe  (n. 

War  et  immer  wiejetxt  f 

I  wonder  was  it  always  thus  with  men  : 
•  I  don*t  exactly  understand  this  age ; 
Our  oldest  folk  are  boys  and  fools  again, 
And,  what  is  worse,  our  boys  are  old  and  ssge. 

Co  a  itU0tonttiX€n  Itomyj^Ieteen 

^Jot  der  Mentch  itt  em  armlicher  Wkht^ 

"  Man  it  pretwnptuout,  ignorant  and  vam  :** 

Thou  need*st  not  tell  me  that,  my  tedious  friend  ; 

The  fact  unluckily  is  but  too  plain 

From  every  second  sentence  thou  hast  penned. 

Co  tbt  HacitXav* 

Wvrke  to  net  du  wiUtt^  du  ttehtt  dock  ewig  aUein  da. 

Thy  lonely  kbonrs  are  in  vmn  ; 
For  star  bv  star  of  thine  will  wane. 

And  column  after  column  fall. 
Until  thy  destinv  allies 
Thee  by  indissorable  ties 

Unto  the  Mighty  Living  All. 
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[The  truth  and  sentiment  of  this  are 
worth  the  whole  of  Godwin's  Yolumi- 
nous  Reply  to  Malthas.  Schiller 
spoke  feelingly,  for  he  spoke  from 
experience.  His  own  wife  was  an 
amiable  woman,  and  had  brought  him 


a  handsome  fortune.  She  most  bare 
been  an  extraordinary  person,  too,  for 
upon  reading  the  first pubUshed  yolame 
of  hb  poems  she,  while  yet  a  mere  girl, 
sent  him  a  proposal  of  marriage  I] 


C(e  fHu  of  an  ((hiemp« 

Theucr  itt  mir  dcr  FreuruL 

Mj  friend  is  dear,  most  dear  to  me,  but  I  can  profit  also 

Br  the  example  of  my  foe.  or  him  whom  people  call  so  ; 

Fas  est  ab-hoste  doceri  shall  erer  be  my  motto ; 

My  friend  instructs  me  what  I  should,  my  foe  what  I  should  not  do. 

Co  tit  |^oet» 

Laszdie  Sprache  dirseyn^  was  der  Korper  den  Uebcnden, 

When  thy  soul  kindles  most  with  thine  endeaTOors, 

Still  be  thy  lanraige  to  the  thought  it  covers. 

That  only  whicn  the  body  is  to  loren — 
At  once  the  great  link  that  unites  and  severs. 


[Many  of  the  German  poets  have 
very  Suthfully  followed  this  advice; 
and  the  consequence  has  been  that 
Poetry  is  with  them  an  affair  of  moon- 
shine and  fog,  the  fog  predominating. 
Surely  there  can  be  no  valid  reason 
that  the  language  of  poetry  should  not 
be  as  comprehensible  and  unambiguous 
as  the  habit  of  clear  an<l  correct  think- 
ing necessarily  renders  all  language. 
A  genius  for  mystifying  successfimy 
is  the  rarest  of  endowments ;  but  even 
the  finished  mystifier  hazards  a  step 
likely  to  be  attended  with  failure  when 
he  attempts  to  mystify  through  any 
other  meaium  than  that  of  metaphysics 
and  criticism.  There  appears  to  be 
something  in  the  very  nature  and 
essence  of  true  poetry— whether  of 


the  sublime  or  the  heart-brealui^ 
order — irreconcileable  with  any  ad- 
mixture of  either  self-mockery  or 
mockery  of  others.  It  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  persuade  us  that 
mystification  would  not  hare  been 
wholly  out  of  place  in  the  ISad  or 
ChUde  Harold — at  least  such  mystifica- 
tion as  had  in  any  degree  bordered 
upon  the  familiarity  of  quizzery. 

Some  of  Schillei^s  opinions  with 
respect  to  Poetry  were  odd.  He 
thouffht,  for  instance,  that  it  contri- 
buted to  make  a  man  virtuous.  Was 
toare  ich  ohne  Didtf  he  asks  the^ 
Muse:  JM  weisz  es  fiid4  (we  could 
have  told  himV—o^^  mir  grauet/  seh* 
ieh,  was  ohne  IMch  Hunderi  und  Tau" 
sende  niuf— that  i 


Co  ^tip. 

What  had  I  been  without  thy  star 
To  light  the  pathway  of  my  being  ? 

I  know  not  ;  but  what  myriads  are 
I  see — and  shudder  in  the  seeing  I 


Overlooking  the  hct  that  there  were 
other  myriads,  despisers  of  poetry  to  a 
unit,  each  of  vriiom  was  as  moral  and 
happy  an  individual  as  himself,  and 
mudi  more  useful  than  he  to  society. 
In  reality  Poetry  never  had  at  any 
time  more  to  do  with  rectitude  of 
purpose  or  conduct  than  witii  red  hair 
or  round  shoulders.  The  Creator  has 
so  constituted  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
that  any  one  of  them  can  act  indepen- 
dent of  all  the  others.  Were  the 
generality  of  mankind  poetical  instead 


of  prosaical,  vice,  it  is  probable,  would 
exist  among  them  in  very  nearly  as 
many  shapes  as  she  displays  at  present. 
Schiller,  as  it  happened,  was  a  good 
man  as  well  as  a  great  poet ;  but  he 
might  have  been  either  one  or  the 
other  alone.  Nothinp^  can  be  easier, 
as  an  exeretse  of  the  imagination,  than 
to  picture  liim  in  the  first  place  as  no 
poet  at  all,  and  then  as  a  still  better 
man  even  than  he  was. 

Perhaps  in  the  opinion  of  some  we 
are  all  this  time  affirming  grave  non- 
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•ettfe    Thofe  who  can  think  m  are  lalitfted.     Whh  remect  to  the  poe- 

eotitled  to  jBore  than  all  the  pity  we  tibilitj  that  oar  eotiTicttoiii  maj  them- 

beitowonthem.     It  could  afford  us  no  seWet  depend  upon  erroneoot  jadg- 

fniificatioa  to   adrocate  a  theory  of  mtnti,  we  can  merely  ftate  that  weare 

the  Gonectnesa  of  which  we  were  not  not  prepared  to  admit  it] 

fl[  €Mt  ior  tf^  SrolDitinji. 

KoMut  du  mchl  sMn  ewtpfinden. 

Hast  thou  fiuled  in  all  tfainrs  and  in  ererj  trial — 
Indnstry,  Art,  Science,  Compoeition,  Skill  ? 
Still  despair  not,  Drooper  I     The  eods  erer  leave 
Man  one  power — Yoution  : — Turn,  then,  thy  haul's  dial 
T6  that  Moral  San,  and  as  a  Spirit,  vnU 

What  as  mortal  Blaa  thoa  never  canst  ackiewe  I 

Wodmrch  gibt  nch  der  Genius  kund  f 

How  doth  it  make  itself  known,  this  Genius  ?    Even  as  the  Creator 
Makes  Himself  known  in  His  works,  in  the  world,  in  the  Infinite  Whole— 

(^ear  lie  the  blue  depths  of  ^ther,  but  pierceless,  before  the  spectator ; 
Ckmdkssand  bare  to  the  sight,  they  still  mock  the  eye  of  the  soul ! 

%i^i  nOf  Colons* 

Woknc,  du  ewigUch  Ernes, 

Light !  thou  art  one,  isamaculate,  unranginr-« 
Dwdl  therefore  with  the  Great  Eternal  Mind  ; 

Bat,  Colors !  ye  are  many,  shifUitt,  changing. 
Come  ye  down  to  the  haunts  of  Humankind ! 

Mme  groixe  Epocke  hat  das  JtMiundert  gebomu 

"  We  live  m  a  Great  Era  /'  this  I  hear  a 
Hundred  times  a  day  in  contersation  ; 

Tis  therefore  true ;  but  certcs  this  ••  Great  Era- 
Dawns  on  a  very  little  generation* 

Co  WRvnntltvi  (or  i^tmi^. 

Nur  em  wen^es  Erde  beding  ich  mir  auster  der  Erde. 

**  Give  me  a  place  outside  the  globe  to  stand  on. 

And  I  will  move  that  globe  itself  with  ease  :** 

So  spake  the  godlike  man,  Archimedes. 
O !  sedLcrs  after  those  that  will  abandon 
Their  own  for  your  indisputable  theory. 

When  yoff  thus,  too,  can  cause  the  mind  of  Man 

To  tlunk,  abstracted  from  kself,  your  plan 
Will  shew  you  converts  till  your  eyes  grow  weary. 

dbe  t^ttvtt  oC  SmmOrtalil]!. 

For  dem  Tod  erscbrickst  du  t 

Doth  Death  appal  thy  sou!  ? 
Dost  thou  desire  an  ever-during  reign  ? 

O,  live,  then,  in  the  Whole  1 
For  though  thy  bones  be  dust  that  shall  remain. 

[Leh'  tm  Grnvsen,  that  is.  So  sympathise  with  the  whole  universe  now  that  the 
low  of  indiTidual  ooBsdonaness  consequent  upon  thy  dissokition  may  be  corn- 
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pensated  for  to  thee  by  the  continaance  in  ezkteiice  of  all  the  beiags  tod  worlds 
that  shall  surYive  thee.    The  idea  is  cloudy,  and  a  blonder  besides.] 

C(e  Plbi^iral  Wotllr. 

Lebcn  gab  ihr  die  FabeL 

The  Golden  Age  steeped  it  in  hues  of  fable  ; 

Came  Aristotle  then,  and  he  unsouled  it ; 

And  now  our  eighteenth-century-men  would  mould  it 
Back  into  Deity*.-lbut  are  not  able. 

Warum  kann  der  lebendige  Geiti  nicht  enchemen, 

Wbr  are  all  efibrts  foilures  when  we  seek 

Cfommunion  with  the  soul,  the  ghost,  tatu  corps  f 

Is*tnot  that  when  the  soul  begins  to  $peak 
It  seems — alas  I  and  is — the  sovl  no  more  ? 

[A  fine  thought,  worthy  of  Schiller,  and  with  just  enough  of  abstrnseness  in 
its:  composition  to  generate  matter  for  interminable  argument.] 


Our  task  is  completed.  We  have 
exceeded  our  limits.  Erening,  too,  is 
deepening  into  night ;  and  it  is  now 
some  time  since  Dr.  Kitchener  and 
D' Israeli  the  Younger  terrified  us  out 
of  our  ancient  malpractice  of  lucubrating 
bj  candle-light.  Our  solitary  r^^et  in 
parting  from  our  fnend  Schiller  is  that 
we  should  be  under  the  necessity  of 
leaving  yery  great  numbers  of  his  broad- 
est hexameters  untouched.  Future  trans- 
lators, boweyer,  will,  we  should  fancy, 
do  ample  justice  to  all  the  writings — 


including  the  ballads — of  this  distio** 
guished  man.  It  is  pleasant  for  us  to 
look  forward  through  the  mists  of 
the  future,  and  imaeme  a  period  when 
the  name  of  Schiller  alone  shall  be 
sufficient  to  awaken  in  the  bosom  of 
him  who  hears  it  pronounced  an  un- 
quenchable enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  all  ' 
toat  is  pure  in  principle  and  praise- 
worthy in  action.  As  Messerschipidt 
impressively  saith — ^and  the  unlearned 
have  here  a  greater  advantage  over  us 
in  their  ignorance  than  they  dream — 


—an  der  Zukunft  Sarkophage 
.  Donnert  sUsz  die  HoShungsjubelklage, 
Wenn  der  Todte  riistiff  sicli  trmannt, 
Wenn  er  in  das  kalte  Leben  sprineet, 
GlUcklich  in  dem  Ungllick  die  besinffet. 
Die  nach  kurzer  Fluent  ihn  endlich  mnd. 

*  An  allusion  to  the  efforts  of  those  German  writers  who  exerted  themselyes  to 
revive  the  meaningless  philosophy  of  Spinosa. 


RELIGIOUS   LIBERTY   IN   FRANCE. 


The  spirit  of  religious  intolerance  has 
begun  lately  to  manifest  itself  in  va- 
rious parts  of  France.  The  terms  of 
the  charter  of  1830,  by  which  the  free- 
dom of  religious  worship  was  tb  be  se- 
cured to  all,  have  been  so  explained  by 
subsequent  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
justice  as  to  have  become  quite  a  dead 
letter.  In  one  instance  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  freedom  granted  to 
all  forms  of  worship  referred  only  to 
such  denominations  as  were  salaried  by 
the  state.  This  was  in  the  case  of  the 
Abb^  Auzou's  church,  which  was  not 


long  since  suppressed  on  this  ground. 
The  history  of  this  church  is  rather 
curious.  Soon  af^r  the  revolution  of 
1830,  the  Abbe  Chatcl,  a  priest  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  founded  a  sect, 
which  he  called  the  French  Catholic 
Church,  in  which,  under  pretence  of  a 
reform  from  some  of  the  chief  errors 
of  Romanism,  a  deisUcal  worship  has 
been  introduced,  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, under  the  external  forms  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  includinpr  the  altar, 
images  aud  pictures,  crucifixes,  hdy 
water,  bowings,  crossings,  and  such  like. 
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Aiaoog  tbe  pkstttret,  the  Abb^  his  not 
foifottai  to  plftce  bis  own.  The  ser- 
Bow  in  this  church,  which  profess  a 
spedtt  of  UnitanaDism,  are  full  of  open 
sttscks  apoa  Cbristianitj,  especiall/ 
its  miracles,  while  the  duties  of  dandng 
and  attending  theatrical  and  other 
anoseaients  are  strongly  incalcated. 
The  A.bb§  Auzon,  whose  opinions 
were  orthodox,  and  who  had  been  one 
of  the  founden  of  the  new  sect,  finding 
that  matters  were  carried  so  much  far- 
^r  than  he  had  contemplated,  seceded 
hofm  the  Fremih  Catholic  Church,  and 
fomded  what  he  caUed  the  **  French 
Apostolic  Church,*  in  which  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were 
tasght  except  its  supremacy  and  infaU 
laxUtr.  The  mass  was  celebrated  in 
the  French  language,  and  no  chanae 
iBtrodueed  except  the  omission  of  the 
address  to  the  saints  in  the  Conflteor. 
Tfeus  rubrics  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
in  this  as  well  as  all  other  services* 
were  stdctly  observed,  and  traasub- 
Hantiation,  purgatory  and  prayers,  and 
masses  for  the  dead,  all  maintained. 
But  the  Abbe  having  instituted  a  s$r- 
▼ice  for  the  instruction  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  which  was  held  after  sun- 
set, contrary  to  police  regulations,  his 
church  was  supprewed  by  the  autho- 
rities, and  himself  interdicted  firom 
offidatittg,  while  the  Abb6  Chatel  has 
not  been  meddled  with,  but  still  con- 
tinues to  have  large  congregations. 
Sereral  churches,  however.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Abb6  have  been  sup- 
pressed in  different  towns,  such  as 
Clichy,  Bayeux,  Itc  and  this  by  the 
aid  of  the  military  force.  As  all  unau- 
thorixed  assemblages  of  more  than 
twenty  persons,  meeting  for  any  pur- 
I>ose  whatever,  are  illegal,  the  authori- 
ties are  ftimished  witn  a  ready  plea 
for  suppressii^  not  only  these,  but  also 
the  most  peaceable  and  unoffending  re^ 
%iotts  assemblies.  Mrs.  Fry  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  the  police  last 
month :  they  visited  the  conffregation 
to  which  she  was  about  preachhig.  but 
finding  a  dead  silence  reigning  through- 
out, they  reported  that  all  was  ouiet, 
and  left  them  in  repose.  The  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  have  not  everywhere 
beep  so  fortunate.  In  Paris  itself  they 
have  obtained  the  authorization  of  the 
government,  and  enjoy  every  protec- 
tion; but  in  the  country  parts  of 
France  they  have  been  most  shame- 
fiilly  persecuted,  and,  in  one  instance, 
altogether  forbidden  to  exercise  their 
minmry.  A  more  detailed  account  of 
this  case  will  probably  serve  to  illus- 
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trate  nmilar  instances  of  perteccitloa. 
In  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  PraBoe» 
a  Wesleyan  preacher  had  instituted  a 
Sunday  school,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  children  of  the  English  poor,  and, 
as  the  parents  and  others  occasionally 
attended,  the  missionary  preached  mi 
these  occasions :  the  coogregatioo 
having  increased,  and  some  of  tha 
French  having  attended  also,  the  place 
of  meeting  was  beset  by  some  or  the 
law  and  divinity  students,  (Roman  Ca- 
tholics,) who  thus  increased  the  assena- 
bly  beyond  the  legal  number,  twenty, 
and  who  disturbed  the  congregation, 
stopped  the  preacher,  and  beat  some 
of  the  women. 

Under  these  circumstances,  an  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  mayor,  who 
immediately  sent  the  police  to  proteei 
them  from  interruption,  at  the  same 
time  recommending  the  missionary  to 
apply  to  the  prefect  foran  authorixatioA, 
as  required  by  the  penal  code.  The 
application  was  made  in  due  form,  but 
no  answer  was  ever  returoed,  and  a 
repetition  of  the  disturbance  having 
taken  place,  the  protectioa  of  the  po- 
lioe  was  withdrawn,  upon  which  a  !»> 
rious  Roman  Catholic  mob  obliged  the 
missionary  to  give  up  his  mectingf  and 
he  was  further  commanded,  by  oraerof 
the  mayor,  (who  is  a  ProtestMit!)  to 
shut  up  his  chapel.  The  trap  laid  for 
the  preacher  by  the  authorities  having 
thus  had  the  desired  effdct,  and  having 
been  informed  that  no  reply  would  be 
given  to  his  application  to  the  prefect, 
ne  presented  a  memorial  to  the  minis- 
ter of  public  worship,  which,  although 
it  has  been  forwarded  more  than  m 
months  since,  has  been  treated  with  a 
dignified  silence. 

About  the  same  period,  the  inha- 
bitants of  an  entire  commune  or  parish 
in  the  same  district,  including  the 
mayor  of  the  town,  having  forsaken,  in 
a  body,  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  to  the  number  of  nearly  a 
thousand  persons,  wished  to  have  a 
pastor  of  the  reformed  church,  which 
was  denied  them  by  the  government ; 
but  having  assembled  for  public  wor- 
ship on  several  Sundays,  under  the  mi- 
nistry of  a  neighbouring  clergyman, 
who  visited  them  for  this  purpose,  the 
authorities  at  length  interfered,  com- 
pelled them  to  return  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  the  mayor,  a  man  of  unble- 
mished reputaUon,  was  arbitrarily  dis- 
missed from  his  office. 

These  are  but  a  specimen  of  the 
many  similar  instances  of  persecution 
which  are  daily  taking  place  in  France. 
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•  The  charter  of  1880  gtuurtntees  in 
words  the  riffht  of  every  Frenchinan  to 
profess  freely  his  religious  opinions, 
out  the  authorities  have  contrived  to 
elude  the  force  of  this  declaration  b^ 
havine  recourse  to  an  unrepealed  arti- 
de  of  the  penal  code,  which  requires 
the  authorisation  of  government  for 
every  religious  worship  not  recognised 
and  salaried  by  the  state. 

Even  in  the  instance  of  the  recog^ 
nised  and  salaried  religions,  numerous 
attempts  have  been  lately  made  to  im- 
pede the  free  exercise  of  religious  wor- 
ship. It  is  understood  that  any  religion 
''consecrated  by  time**  may  be  freely 
exercised  wkh  the  penmstion  of  the 
mayor  <mfy,  without  having  recourse  to 
ihe  Supreme  Government  for  authorisa- 
tion. The  religions  which  come  under 
this  denomination  are,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic the  Lutheran,  the  Reformed, 
or  Calvinistic,  and  the  Jewish,  which 
are  also  the  salaried  religions,  the 
three  former  in  virtue  of  the  charter, 
and  the  latter  by  a  vote  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  The  mayor,  as  I  have 
observed,  may  permit  a  congregation 
composed  of  the  members  of  any  of 
these  denominations  to  enjoy  the  public 
exercise  of  their  worship  ;  but  this  per- 
mission, unless  in  the  case  of  a  minister 
regularly  appointed  and  salaried  by  the 
state,  has  been  in  many  instances  re- 
fused, under  the  pretence  of  the  small 
number  of  Protestants,  the  danger  of 
provoking  controversy,  and  other  such 
futile  pretences.  An  attempt  also 
which  was  made  by  some  of  the  consis- 
tories of  the  Reformed  Church  to  supply 
the  place  of  regular  ministers  by  send- 


ing a  description  -of  lay-misaioiiariea, 
with  the  title  of  evangeRttSj  to  conduce 
those  religious  offices  of  the  church 
which  did  not  absolutely  require  the 
offioe  of  the  minister  (such  as  readiag 
and  expounding  the  Scriptures),  waa 
attempted  to  be  put  down  by  the  Pre- 
fect, and  the  so-called  evangelists  wele 
tried  before  the  police  tribunal,  and 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  ;  but,  on  an 
appeal  to  the  higher  tribunal  of  the 
department  (the  Cour  Boyal  of  Orieans)^ 
this  judgment  was  reversed,  and  the 
court  resting  its  judgment  altogether 
on  the  charter,  declared  that  the  pro- 
fession of  every  religion  was  free,  and 
that  the  censorship  attempted  to  be 
imposed  by  the  penal  code,  under  lb* 
form  of  an  authorisation  from  govern- 
ment, was  inconsistent  with  the  tolen^ 
tion  and  freedom  of  conscience  gotfaa- 
teed  by  the  charter  to  all  Frenchnea. 
The  Procurcur  du  Roi,  however,  hav- 
ing appealed  from  this  decision. 


to  a  re-hearing  not  many  days  aff> 
before  the  Court  of  Cassation,  wfaldi, 
while  it  confirmed  the  decision  of  the 
Royal  Court  of  Orieans  in  the  present 
instance,  on  the  principle  that  tne  mit- 
sionaries  had  the  authority  of  the  con- 
sistory for  the  exercise  of  their  ministry, 
totally  reversed  the  grounds  on  wiildi 
the  judgment  of  the  Cour  Royal  was 
founded,  and  ruled  that  the  charter 
was  to  be  explained  by  the  penal  code, 
which  forbids  the  profession  of  any  opi- 
nions not  recogniMd  by  the  state,  with- 
out the  express  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment. Religious  liberty  in  France  is 
thus  an  em|Hy  name. 


THE  CAPTURED  LEPRAUCHAUN. 


The  broad,  rubicund  face  of  Tim 
Daly,  the  cosey  proprietor  of  the  Goat 
and  Cbumdaih,  shone  out  with  more 
than  usual  brightness  on  the  chill  au- 
tumn evening  to  which  our  present 
vmting  refers.  And  so  it  well  might, 
for  many  and  merry  were  the  faces 
that  brightened  round  the  cheerful 
turf  fire  upon  his  kitchen  hearth,  and 
copious  and  frequent  were  the  de- 
mands for  ale,  pipes,  and  potteen. 

"  Well,  bovs,**  said  old  Shawn  O'Tool, 
the  fi&ther  of  the  party,  **  sence  it  is  my 
turn  to  tell  a  «tory.  111  tell  you  a  thrue 
one,  that  'ill  make  yous  know  a  sacret 
may  be  some  ov  yous  never  knew  afore. 


Becoorse,  yous  all  heered  tell  one  time 
or  another  ov  a  leprauchaun  ?** 

•*  Cartainl V,'*  said  Ned  Ryan ;  «•  they 
are  for  all  the  world  like  a  little  oold 
man  about  two  feet  high,  and  they  have 
a  bag  of  goold  on  their  backs,  and  they 
most  give  you  the  goold  if  you're  only 
lucky  enough  to  ketch  hould  ov  one  of 
them.  But  they  sa^  they  run  as  fiut 
as  the  very  mischief.'* 

**  Nabocklish  P  Ned,  alanna,"  said 
old  Shawn,  with  the  conscious  smile  of 
superior  knowledge  on  his  lips,  and  a 
dimple  of  delight  m  his  still  rosy  chedL 
that  would  have  become  five-and- 
twenty— **  Nabockliah  I    Ned>  alann. 
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doatbleeTe  the  balf  of  what  jon  bear. 
1^  thievea  oT  the  world,  e?en  if  too 
eotch  one  of  them,  111  be  boiud  he'd 
lad  a  way  to  slink  out  of  the  bargaiji, 
pst  the  same  as  the  one  that  Fm  going 
to  tell  Tou  about.*' 

"  Whr  theo»  musha  now,  Shawn 
a  nch  ma  chree,  did  you  ever  railv  hear 
that  anybody  had  the  luk  to  grab  one 
OT  them  ?"  said  Ned  Ryan,  who  had 
often  entertained  secret  hopes  of  catch- 
ing a  lepraiichaun  himself^  and  was  now 
tony  to  hear  that  the  immunity  of  the 
bif  of  gold  could  be  secured  to  the 
Mtj  by  any  meaps  whatever. 

"  P^enee  a  wee  wee  bit,  Ned 
.a-dra;  I'm  going  to  tell  yous  an  ac- 
eeont  of  a  lepratiohaun  that  was  cotch 
by  Ftadeen  O'Roark  (rest  his  soull 
be  and  ny  fioher  were  boys  together) ; 
bst  he  ootohed  him  in  the  round  pad- 
dock at.  the  back  of  bis  £ather*8  nag- 
gard,  and  hp  coming  home  from  the 
pitthem  of  ToiMiherinstown  one  fine 
aiooDGght  lught,  about  two  o'clock  in 
^mor«iqg. 

**  The  paddock  was  coshire  at  the 
tioie;  and  jist  panred  for  a  run  for  the 
little  brawn  pig,  and  they  let  no  other 
baste  into  it. 

**  The  patthem  was  terrible  well  at- 
ttnded  entirely.  Tents  pitched  on  all 
side»— fiddles  playing — ^pots  ov  beef 
bJHng  dancing — and  mutton  roasting 
i-4md  punch  making  in  lashings,  and 
hogsb^tfis  of  porther  Fowling  tbis-a-wa^ 
and  that«-way,  and  every  sort  o¥  di- 
▼arsion  you  could  mintion  going  for* 
jtrard. 

"  But  thruth*8  thruth,  and  the  boord 
wasn't  eleared  in  a  sinele  tent  there 
that  day,  for  a  nater  or  cUner  boy  than 
poor  raudeen — sorrow  one  ov  them 
could  cover  the  buckle  like  him — aud 
mavbe  the  girls  didn  t  smile  on  him^ 
aod  maybe  hia  own  sweetheart  wasn't 
proud  of  him. 

"  Then,  sure  he  ran  the  fastest  in 
the  sack  race*  and  when  not  a  man 
among  them  could  get  more  than  about 
two  fathom  up  the  long  post,  Paudeen 
clambered  straight  up  to  the  tiptop  of 
it,  and  brosght  down  the  leg  o'  mutton 
and  turnips  in  a  wbiff,  and  sent  them 
stnught  home  to  his  mother,  for  fear 
of  accidents,  and  a  rattlin'  fine  Sunday 
dinger  they  made  for  the  family  that 
week. 

"  Well,  sure  they  were  all  so  pleasant 
that  they  niver  thought  bow  time  went ; 
and  sure  enough  it  was  purty  late  when 
Faudeen  started  for  home. 


'*  Whether  he  had  a  drop  in  his  head 
or  no  I  can't  say,  but  Paudeen  mistuk 
his  way  slightly,  so  that  it  was  nigh 
two  o  clock,  but  a  darlint  moonlight 
morning,  when  he  leaped  the  ditcb  into 
the  cotjfire  paddock,  and  then  hb  mind 
was  asy,  for  be  considered  himself  at 
borne  i  so  he  stuk  his  hands  into  his 
breeches  pockets,  and  sauntered  slowly 
along  the  grip  o*  the  fence  up  towards 
the  stump  of  the  ould  oak  tree  that 
Fm-ma-Coul  (they  say)  cut  down  for  a 
walking-stick.  All  of  a  suddent,  some- 
thing or  another  put  it  into  his  head  to 
stop,  and  stop  he  did.  First  he  looked 
down  on  the  airth,  musing  like,  and 
then  he  looked  up  at  the  purty  stars ;  but 
when  he  tuk  his  eye»  down  again  what 
the  blazes  did  he  see  sitting  on  a  ffoold 
and  velvet  cushion  but  a  leprauchaun* 
sure  enough,  leering  up  at  him,  quite 
cute  and  crabbed,  and  smoking  a  purty 
little  dudeen  of  his  own. 

" '  Save  you,  Paudeen,'  says  the  le- 
prauchaun. 

" '  Save  you  kindly,'  says  Paudeen. 

'*'  Why  don't  you  stand  steady? 
says  the  leprauchaon. 

"  *  Keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,' 
says  Paudeen;  'it's  yourself  that% 
rocking  on  your  sait,  and  not  me  that's 
unsteady,'  and  at  that  the  leprauchaun 
laughed  hearty. 

**  *  Those  that  win  may  laugh,'  says 
Paudeen,  nettled  a  little.  '  May  I  ax 
what's  in  that  bag  at  your  back  r 

'***  Ay  —  money,'  says  the  leprau^ 
chaun. 

** '  Then  let  us  have  a  fair  race  for 
it,'  says  Paudeen. 

"  *  Liggum  lathe ! '  *  says  the  le- 
prauchaun, jumping  up  and  cutting 
three  capers,  for  all  the  world  like  a 
young  goat. 

••  Paudeen  made  a  grab  for  the  velvet 
cushion,  but  sorrow  a  Tiapurth  he  caught 
but  an  ould  fairy  mushroom. 

*•  *  I'll  be  with  you  directly,'  says 
Paudeen. 

** '  Liggum  lathe,*  says  the  leprau- 
chaun ;  and,  at  that,  away  they  both 
started  like  the  very  wind,  as  fast  as 
their  legs  could  carry  them— the  le- 
prauchaun a-head  and  raudeen  hot  foot 
after  him. 

•*  Five  times  round  and  round  the 
paddock  they  went,  at  a  rate  of  going 
the  like  of  what  never  was  seen  or 
hard  tell  of  before  or  ceense. 

**  The  sight  of  Paudeen's  eyes  was 
half  laving  him  when  he  pursaived  that 
the  thieving  leprauchaun  had  twbted 


•  Liggum  UUhe — as  you  hTce. 
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the  tail  of  his  coat  up  till  it  was  for  all 
the  world  like  a  pig's  tail. 

•« «  Oh !  is  that  the  way  with  yoa  ?' 
says  Paodeen.  *  I  often  cotch  a  pig 
itself  by  the  tail,  just  this-a-ways  ;*  and 
with  that  he  made  a  desperate  grab, 
and  saized  the  lepraachaun  by  the  tail, 
but  it  slipped  through  his  fist  just  as  if 
it  was  soaped. 

<*'  Bad  scran  to  you!'  says  Paudeen, 
and  round  and  round  they  wint  agaiu 
and  again.  But  Paudeen,  cute  enough, 
while  they  were  running,  stooped  sud- 
denly and  snatched  up  a  fine  wisp  of 
coorse  grass,  and  lined  his  fist  with  it 
(jist  as  you  would  if  vou  were  going 
to  saize  hould  of  a  bufly  bi?  eel^  and 
then  he  pushed  on  aflher  the  leprau- 
chaun  Tery  fast  entirely. 

••*  Here's  at  you,  your  sowl  vouP 
shouted  Paudeen,  hurling  himself  des- 
perately  forward,  and,  sure  enough, 
saizing  the  tail  again,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  dashing  both  their  heads  together 
agin  Fin-ma-Cours  stump. 

•*  •  O,  murdher !  murdber  I'  shouted 

•or  Paudeen,  *  I'm  knocked  speech- 
less, but  don't  think  Til  let  you  escape 


po< 
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for  all  that ;  it's  myself  tliat  has  a  grip 
like  a  vice.'  And  sure  enough  be  did 
hould  a  tight  hould ;  but  a  sort  of  a 
swound  like  came  over  him,  during  all 
which  he  never  relaxed  his  grip  the 
laste. 

••  Bot  when  he  woke  out  of  it,  wir- 
rasthrue!  what  was  Paudeen's  sur- 
prise to  find  himself,  at  ten  o'clock, 
with  the  bright  blessed  sun  shining  on 
him,  and  helving  beside  Fin-ma-Ck>ors 
stump,  and  houlding  the  poor  little 
brawn  pig  fast  by  the  tail.  The  crathur 
lay  quite  quiet  and  panting,  for  it  was 
tired  trying  to  escape. 

**  But  how  he  kem  there  instead  of 
the  leprauchaun  Paudeen  never  could 
explain  ;  for  he  swore  he  never  relaxed 
his  hand,  and  he  had  th'  idintioal  wad 
of  grass  untossicated  in  his  fist  that  he 
saized  the  deluding  vagabone  with  the 
night  afore.  But  at  anv  rate,  the  le- 
prauchaun was  gone,  and  Paudeen  bad 
no  bag  of  goold ;  and  that  shows  yoos* 
boys,  that  a  man  may  catch  a  lej>rau- 
chaun  and  be  just  as  poor  as  if  he  didnt 

•♦  That's  my  story.  Here's  towards 
your  good  health,  boys." 


TRB  CAMDENTOWN   DAKBR. 


About  two  years  since  I  was  brought 
to  London  on  business.  I  employed 
my  time  pleasantly.  Being  almost  a 
straneer  to  that  great  Babylon — which 
is  daily  creeping  onward  on  all  sides, 
and  enclosing  in  its  huge  vortex  the 
surrounding  villages  that,  in  the  days 
of  our  grandfathers,  were  a  '  distance' 
from  town^^eing  then,  as  I  have  said, 
a  stranger  to  the  sights  of  this  tight* 
teeing  metropolis,  I  made  as  much  of 
the  time  at  my  disposal  as  I  could. 

Having  one  day  no  exhibition  deter- 
mined on — no  panorama,  picture  gal- 
lery, or  other  place  that  attracts  a  gaping 
crowd,  in  view,  for  my  day's  diversion, 
I  strolled  toward  Kensington  Gardens. 
The  day  was  splendid  :  a  midsummer 
sun,  bright  ana  pleasant,  wanned  the 
poor  mortals  who  were  within  its  In- 
fluence ;  thousands  of  busy  people 
thronged  the  streets ;  intent  each  on  his 
own  pleasure  or  his  own  business,  tbey 
jostled  and  bustled  each  other  along. 

Speculating  on  the  crowded  sample 
of  human  life  around  me,  I  walked  for- 
ward, and  almost  forgot,  in  my  mental 
abstraction,  that  which  was  passing  on 
all  sides.  Suddenly  mv  reverie  was 
broken,  and  my  speculations  put  to 
flight  by  the  contemplation  of  a  strange 
looking  figure  that  presented  itself  in  my 
path.    A  man  leant,  with  an  attitude  of 


almost  theatrical  despondency,  against 
a  tree*  He  was  dressed  in  a  thread- 
bare, but  military-looking  firock ;  pan- 
taloons, skin-tight  and  sloped  over  the 
boot  (which  latter  was  no  lonrer  sfaapelr 
or  new),  cased  his  nether  hmbs  ;  and, 
to  complete  his  apparel,  a  pair  of  for- 
midable spurs  graced  his  heels.- 

He  was  sallow-looking,  but  yet  not 
pale.  He  wore  the  appearance  of 
being  neither  ill-fed,  nor  yet  absolotriy 
in  want ;  and  a  huge  moustache  and,^ 
vori  covered  the  lower  part  of  his  visage, 
save  where,  now  and  then,  a  white 
tooth  stole  its  way  into  light  while  he 
opened  a  capacious  mouth— to  siffh. 
A  guitar,  decorated  with  a  broad  bliie 
riband,  lav  by  his  side.  Reader,  do 
not  fling  down  your  book  and  exclaim 
— romantic  trash  I  Such  it  b  not; 
nay,  I  pledge  myself  to  caose  a  laogh 
to  displace  your  sneer  ere  we  part.  A 
ffuitar,  I  was  about  to  tell  j^ou,  lay  by 
his  side :  slowly  raising  the  instrument, 
he  passed  the  riband  gracefnlly  over 
the  cap  and  tarnished  gold  tassel  that 
adorned  his  head,  and  bending  over  it, 
he  commenced  a  plaintive  song.  I 
am  not  particularly  musical,  but  it 
struck  me  that,  though  he  sang  sweetly, 
and  with  passable  execution,  vety  that 
he  was  by  no  means  master  or  the  im- 
perfect,  ai^^J^  Jp^f^y^plt   instru- 
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■mi  with  wbkfa  he  aoconpaoied  bim- 
seir.  I  listened  wixiouslj  for  the  words 
of  Jns  tonig',  but  it  was  in  a  laagoage 
that  I  bad  never  heard  before.  I 
fitratned  my  ear  again  and  again,  but  I 
coald  not  anywhere  distiojguish  a  word 
ihat  I  recognised  as  famibar. 

Acrowdwascollectbg&st:  Ipassed 
on»  firarfiil  of  my  pockets  being  light- 
ened of  their  trifling  load,  and  walled 
some  considerable  distance  through  the 
gardens.  I  loitered  in  the  glorious 
sonshine,  and  watched  the  merrv  groups 
of  children  that  sported  in  the  warm 
air.  At  length  1  began  to  experience 
a  sensation  which  we  are  all  stiltiect  to, 
from  the  peasant  to  the  prince  :  invo- 
Inntarily  I  turned  homeward— reader, 
I  was  hmgry.  Yes ;  oh,  most  potent 
appetite,  bow  many  of  our  acUons  dost 
not  thou  influence  with  thine  irres'isti- 
ble  sway ! 

Again  I  mnsed,  and  again  had  I  ^- 
gotten  my  fellow-mortals  s  not  in  spe- 
culating on  their  frailties,  or  their 
wants,  but  ahnpl^,  merely,  singly,  wholly 
and  solely,  cogitating-^what  I  should 
have  for  dinner.  ''Thrum,thmm — thrum 
ti,  thrum  ti-tee.**  What  I  not  gone  yet  ? 
No,  by  Jove ;  there  he  stoc^,  iu  the 
identical  spot  where  I  lefl  him  more 
than  an  hour  ago.  But  his  audience 
had  increased  scYen-fold :  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor — the  chimney- 
sweeper and  gentleman  in  the  nankeen 
tights,  with  a  watchchain  depending 
from  the  upper  part  thereof  about  as 
hrge  as  a  steeple  hung  by  the  bell- 
ropes — were  collected  round  the  musi- 
ciaa  in  a  motley  group. 

The  next  day,  by  a  strange  curiosity, 
I  was  led  to  the  same  spot  about  the 
same  hour.  There  he  was  again — ^yes ; 
the  same  despondent  attitude — the 
eraceful,  yet  theatrical  bend.  Aeain 
his  guitar  was  dung  migestically  from 
ho  shoulders,  and  his  **  thrum,  thrum — 
thrum  tt  thmm,"  again  attracted  the 
vondering  loiterers  of  the  warden. 
What  was  he,  who  could  he  be  ?  Poor 
fellow !  what  a  miserable  lot  is  thine, 
thought  I.  No  tongue  utters  a  fami* 
liar  sound  :  men  speak,  but  it  is  to  thee 
but  a  dumb  show  ;  none  hast  thou  to 
whisper  thee  a  consolation  for  the  days 
that  are  passed — ^none  to  tell  of  hope 
ibr  the  days  to  come. 

»  «  *  « 

*  Mrs.  Robinson  requests  the  honor 
of  Mr.  J — ^'s  company  to  a  musical 
soiree  on  Thursday  evening  next,  to 
meet  a  distinguished  foreigner. 

"  R.  S.  V.  P. 

"  KaBtnglQo  Terrace,  Monday. » 


Such  was  the  card  I  found  lefl  at  my 
lodgings  by  a  professional  friend,  who 
thought  he  should  confer  an  obligation 
in  persuading  his  better  half  to  **  do  me 
the  honor"  of  asking  me  to  a  musical 
soir^  Though  £sliking  most  uni- 
versally everything  and  anything  ap- 
proximating to  this  description  of  party, 
I  went 

I  found  out  the  house  of  my  friend 
on  ••  KensingtOB  Terraee,*  as  my  card 
informed  me,  and  boldly  made  my  way 
up  stairs  to  the  irst  landing.  Suffo- 
cating, insupportable  absolutely,  was 
the  air  on  that  landing-.«entlemen  and 
ladies  crushed  indiscriminately  into  a 
miserable  space,  while  the  room  to 
which  it  formed  the  entrance  was,  I 
suppose,  "netf  nearly  at  the  boiling 
pomt  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
*•  N"importe*  whispered  I  to  myself; 
1  stay  and  carry  out  the  Anting  ladies 
who  may  be  handed  over  the  heads  of 
the  people  on  their  journey  towards 
the  outer  air. 

After  a  time,  I  was  carried  along 
with  the  undulating  crowd  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  **ud<m  de  mvsioue,'*  and 
found  myself,  by  a  process  of  locomo- 
tion with  which  I  was  hitherto  unac- 
quainted, standing  opposite  to  a  lady 
who  I  presumed,  from  her  general  **  de- 
portment in  the  chair,"  was  the  '*  dame 
du  maison.^  Of  course,  hap-hazard,  I 
made  my  bow,  when  Robinson,  who 
was  close  by,  whbpered  something  to 
his  amiable  spouse.  Immediately  she 
rose,  and,  acknowledging  my  courtesy, 
she  requested  permission  to  present 
me  to  ''the  distinguished  foreigner.** 
Reader,  my  heart  jumped  at  the 
thought.  Yes;  I,  eveiT'  I,  might  be- 
come acquainted  with  a  German  prince, 
or  perhu)s  an  archduke  of  Bohemia, 
or— God  knows  who. 

«<  Count  Spallantatski,*'  said  the  host- 
ess,  **  allow  me  to  make  known  to  you 
my  friend  Mr.  J — .** 

He  turned  at  the  words ;  it  was~- 
there  was  no  mistaking  it — ^it  was  my 
friend  of  Kensington  Garden  notoriety. 
'*  I  thought  he  had  something  noble 
about  liim"*  flashed  through  my  mind  as 
I  bowed  low  to  the  man  of  the  hairy 
visage. 

"  Comment  se  va-t*  il,  Monsieur,*' 
said  he ;  **  you  play  gectar,  sarc  ? 

**  No;  have  not  that  honor,"  mut- 
tered I,  scarce  knowing  what  it  was  I 
said. 

**  Ah !  beuliful ;  vcr  graude  indeed 
— splendeed  angstrumcnt.  Sarc,  you 
shood  learnc— Icarne  play  this  graude 
chore.' 
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«*  Can*!,"  said  I ;  *  no  taleat  that 
way,  'sure  you — not  the  least** 

•*  Ah  !  I  zee,"  said  he ;  *•  ver  good. 
I  peety  moshe  you,  poor  man ;  not  never 
able  for  deevert  your  time.  .Ver  well, 
Madame  Robson,  shall  I  commaungee? 
£h  bien  done — 

*  Thrum,  thrum-^hrum  ti,  thrum  ti- 
tee.*'* 

*  #  •  • 

•  •  •  # 

«*  Splendid !  capiul !  beautiful,  ain't 
it?  Really  those  Polish  tan  are  so 
magnificent.  Poor  fellow!  so  hand- 
some too.  Pity  him  very  much  ;  lost 
all  his  property — all,  every  stick,  of 
course,** 

A  benevolent  lady,  who  prided  her- 
self on  being  a  linguist,  advanced  to 
address  him  in  French.  She  smattered 
out —  • 

**  Permcttez  moi,  d'etre  votre  nego- 
ciant — interpreter — avec  ces  gens  ci — 
speak  for  you — allow  me.** 

**  Ah!  merci,  millc  mercies;"  tanks, 
ver  moshe  tanks,  mais  je  vous  prie.  I 
prefare  for  to  learn  speak  Anglishe.  I 
wish  well  for  talker,  dans  cette  latiguc, 
you  will  excuse." 

Spallantatski  had  a  mortal  aversion 
to  any  language  but  English.  He  was 
**  moshe  obliged"  to  the  ladies  that 
wished  to  get  him  tuitions ;  but  he 
could  not  communicate  his  French  or 
his  Polish  ideas  if  he  did  not  know  the 
tongue  into  which  he  translated  them. 
No ;  'he  prefared  bien  to  learn  Ang- 
lishe,' 

He  became  a  prodigious  favorite. 
There  was  no  soir^  within  a  mile-and- 
a-half  of  Kensington  Gardens  without 
Spallantatski. 

.«  «  «  « 

Two  men  were  walking  idlv  up  Pic- 
cadilly; they  were  clothed  in  soiled 
and  tattered  great  coats,  with  remnants 
of  sundry  capes  hanging  from  the 
shoulders  of  them.  Hats  had  they, 
but  they  were  in  the  classification  of 
that  item  of  dress—"  iUcs/*  or  •*  sUUes,"* 
or  •*  castors,^ — or  anything  rather  than 
regular  built  hats ;  tney  were,  in  fact, 
under  the  denomination  of  what  is 
called,  in  the  language  of  hats,  **  four- 
in-hands;"  that  is  to  say,  coachmen's 
"  Golgothas."  One  had  a  fiery  red 
cotton  handkerchief  rplled  round  his 
neck,  with  the  spiral  end  protruding 
at  right  angles  to  his  apology  for  a 
shirt ;  the  other  supplied  the  place  of 
a  cravat  with  a  worsted  comforter. 

••  Bill,"  said  one  of  them,  "  I'm  blow'd 
if  this  here'Il  ever  do ;  ve  goes  no  vork 
this 'ere  fine  vether :  them  dam'd  'busses 


gitf  all  to  do  'zcept  vot  the  cabmin 
picks  up  to  save  'em  from  ttanrio.** 

**  Jem,"sud  his  companion,  *<  I  tbiuks 
ve  ought  to  git  a  petishun  to  the  com- 
mitty  for  Martin's  cruelty  to  hanimala, 
in  order  to  purvide  regular  hours  tor 
takin  of  exercise  to  sitch  'osses  an  men 
as  'as  no  vork ;  for  I'm  bless*d  if  it  aint 
agin  all  natur  that  any  'oss  culd  live 
that's  got  notbin  to  do  all  day  but  stand 
-—it's  enuf  to  tire  the  life  out  o'  any 
four-footed  beast,  so  it  is. 

-  Bill,"  said  the  other,  «  111  give  you 
a  hem^my,  jist  to  fill  your  belly  with, 
as  you  ve  nothin  else  at  present  Vot'a 
the  reason  ve're  precious  like  humbrel- 
las?" 

•*  Bless'd  if  I  know,"  answered  Jem. 
"  I  vas  never  no  good  at  makin  out 
of  them  things,  any  more  than  at  pick- 
ing pockets,  vich  1  takes  to  be  a  'com- 
plishment  of  the  same  natur,  'cos  they're 
both  only  jist  gp'opin  in  the  dark." 

"  D'ye  give  it  upr  said  Bill. 

*  I  gives  it  up  without  remorse,  ai 
the  cab  'oss  said  ven  he  took  leave  o' 
the  cab." 

"  Veil,  then,  the  reason  is,  becoas 
ve're  only  called  ofl^  the  stand  ven  the 
vet  vether  comes,"  answered  Bill. 

^*  Hoo,  boo,  boo,"  laughed  his  com- 
panion. **  Bill,  it's  a  sorry  riddle ;  it 
puts  one  in  mind  o*  a  hungry  belly." 

**  Jem,  ve  ought  for  to  be  the  best 
calculatirs  in  Lunnio  ve  'ackney  coach- 
min,"said  Bill. 

"Vy  so  r  asked  Jem, 

•*  Tell  ^ou  vy.  Iti^s  sitch  a  precious 
sight  o*  time  since  you  or  I  got  a  fare 
'at  ve're  leamin  substracsbun  every 
day." 

*'  Bill,"  said  Jem.  "  ven's  the  last  time 
you  had  a  fare  ?" 

**  Bless'd!"  said  Bill ;  "veil,  if  ever 
— vot!  didn't  you  hear  r 

*•  No ;  vot's  got  the  matter  now  ?" 

**  Blow'd  if  ever  I  see  so  stupid  a 
fellur ;  you  didn't  hear  at  the  stand 
'bout  my  last  fare,  an'  it  arter  being  in 
all  the  Doospapers,  as  a  living  instaooe 
o'  fiitaJ  credulity?" 

•*  Go  along.  Bill ;  \ei\  'ave  it  oov 
then  "  said  Jem. 

-Veil,"  said  Bill,  -you  kuow*d  A 
fellur  as  vas  wally  de  sham  to  a  f^kle- 
man  in  black,  as  they  called  Uumcl 
Villyflours?" 

*<  Vot's  that?  the  tall  gemman  a^ 
smok'd  himself  into  a  dropsy,  is  it?* 

**  Yes,  that's  the  very  man ;  don't 
you  'member,  ven  you  vas  a  cad,  be 
giv'd  a  half  a  sov'rin  'stead  of  a  six- 
pence vone  day?" 

*'  1  'members  the  'aK  sov'rin,  but 
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ia  eooTte  I  foigeti  the  gemnuui  as 
gifed  it. 

•  Yell,  it's  the  wally  de  •ham  I  vasU 
at  present;  aod  the  black  man,  the 
gcmmaB,  ta^es  this  here  fellur  abroad 
vith  him,  and  there's  no  standing  of 
lum  Ten  he  comes  home.  He  ras  arter 
bein  in  all  sorts  of  forrin  parts,  and 
alcb  like  tomfooaletjr,  and  he  comes 
back  a  danglin  of  chains  an'  tbere- 
aboBts.  Vefi,  the  master  dies,  and  in 
coarse  the  wally  gets  a  share  o*  the 
bones ;  velU  sir,  vot  does  he  do  ?  he 
sets  np  '  b^Mmit  and  bread  shop'  in 
Camdentovn,  and  then  it's  *  pall  de?il, 
pall  baker/  for  the  devil  hisself 
eoaldn't  stand  him. 

*  Vone  day  he'd  be  a  figged  out  in 
the  dead  man's  clothes,  and  a  mas- 
tashes  all  over  his  face,  and  a  yellow- 
head  stick  in  his  hand,  and  a  rtdin 
on  a  borrow'd  'oss  to  Epsom  or  sitch- 
like;  an'  Vm  blow*d  but  you  couldn't 
tell  ntch  it  Tas — Dick  Stubbs  the  gem- 
man  as  ras  taking  off  a  baker,  or  Dick 
Stubbs  the  baker  as  vas  taking  off  a 
gemman. 

"  Veil,  you  know  the  devil  eoaldn't 
stand  that  any  more  than  a  baker.  I 
drove  down  that  there  line  o'road  vons't 
or  twice  with  a  fare  'casionally,  and  in 
coarse  1  stopp'd  for  a  roll  sometimes. 

•*  •  My  man,'   sis  be  vone  evenin. 

*  Veil,'  says  I,  *  vot  then,  my  man  T 
'You're  cursed  stiff,'  sis  he.  'Verv 
Tell,'  sis  I  again.  *  Vill  you  do  a  job 
on  the  sly  P  sis  he.  'I  vill,'  sis  I, '  if  I 
gits  paid  for  it'    *  Certainly  so,'  sis  he. 

*  Dnre  down  here  to-night,*  sis  he, 
'bout  height  o'clock.'  *  Very  veil ;  111 
come  for  certain,'  says  I,  drivin  off. 

••  *  Veil,'  sis  he,  •  you're  come,  are 
you,*  ven  I  drove  up  'bout  quarter  to 
«ight  '  Right,'  sis  1.  *  Lend  a  hand,' 
sis  he,  '  to  ptit  in  your  fare.'  *  Cer- 
tainly I  Till.'  Very  veil,  sir,  I'm  blow'd 
but  we  put  up  iKNit  twenty-four  insides 
into  the  Tone  small  coach  as  I  drove 
then."  . 

I*  Damme,  Bill,"  said  Jem,  "you're 
twigging  now." 

**  Passels,  man ;  passels,"  smd  Bill ; 
"  twenty-fonr  passels.  There  tss  two 
ssta  of  china  an'  a  glass  iug,  an'  a  bas- 
ket o*  German  silver  forks,  knives,  an' 
VKxms,  ditto ;  b'gammon  board  an'  a 
ietherbed;  a  sniall  harm  chair  an'  a 
TWkish  pipe,  and  diff*rent  others  too 
U^  to  m€»shnn.* 

f  Veil,"  smd  Jem,  *  go  on.* 

"  Veil,  sir,Te  droTe  off  in  sreat  style 
mJDkk  on  the  box  longside  me ;  an' 
ve  Tas  rattlin  off  pHtiy  stout  ven  plioe- 
maa  *  D,  twenty-height,'  sees  us  (I'm 


blow'd  if  I  dont  think  them  'ere  new 
plicc  is  bro't  up  to  scent  jist  like  tar- 
riers).  '  Hollo,  hoi'  sis  he, '  ve're  yon 
going  for  now  ?'  *  Drive  like  a  fiine- 
ral,'  sis  Stubbs,  nudeing  me.  'Cor- 
dingly,  I  pulls  up  and  v^ks  the  'osses. 
'  Hollo,  hoi'  sis  the  plioeman.  Stubbs 
never  pretends  to  mind  him.  '  Hoy ! 
stop,  and  be  damn'd  to  you,'  sis  he ; 
*  what's  in  the  coach  ?'  '  Sick  gemman, 
sir,  as  is  ordered  to  take  the  hair  for 
his  coustitorshun,'  sis  Stubbs,  *  Damn^ 
queer  time  o'  night,*  says  ffriper, '  for  a 
man  *<to  go  a  drivin  for  health.*" 
'  That's  jist  it,'  sis  Stubbs ;  '  he's  sub- 
ject to  nightmare  very  bad,  an's  "bliged 
to  drive  out  this  here  hour  for  **  sleep 
sake." '  *  Drive  on,'  says  grasper. 
'  Damn'd  good,  vsm't  it  ?'  says  Stuobs. 

**  Veil,  ve  drives  up  to  a  'ouse,  an' 
Stubbs  takes  hout  everything  as  vas  in 
the  coach,  an'  gives  'em  in  oiarge  to  a 
gal  as  open'd  the  door.  *  Drive  down 
tJie  street  a  bit,*  sis  he,  pulling  out  of 
a  banknote;  *  I  vants  change.'  I  drives 
'cording  down  street ;  he  stops  opp'site 
to  a  lane.  '  Vait  here  a  minnit,'  sis  he, 
'  vbile  111  go  get  silver  or  sov'rins  for 
my  ** flimsy.*'  He  goes  into  a  shop 
Titb  a  bi^  door,  and  I  Taits  a  half-an- 
hour  for  nim;  at  last  I  gits  down  an' 
follows  him.  I'm  blow'd  if  the  shop 
didn't  open  at  t'other  end,  on  Holbom- 
hill,  an*  he  had  half-an-hour's  start  o* 
me,  vith  his  ride  for  nothin." 

«  Damn  I**  said  Jem;  "  vot  then?" 

"  I  never  see'd  him  since;  but  if  ever 
I  catches  him,  I'm  blow'd  if  I  don't 
flabbergast  his  hide.  Vot  the  devil's 
the  crowd  about,  Jem?"  said  he.*-*- 
(They  had  strolled  as  fiir  as  Kensing- 
ton Gardens.) 

^  It's  a  broom  girl  as  is  playing  the 
•Swiss  Boy,'"  said  Jem. 

**  Come  over  an'  see  vet's  the  fun 
anyhow,"  said  Bill. 

Bill  and  he  walked  over  to  the 
crowd ;  they  mingled  a  moment  with 
the  throng,  when  Bill  made  a  wild  rush 
at  our  friend  the  minstrel. 

**  Vot  the  devil!"  exclaimed  Jem; 
"  I'm  blessed  if  he  aint  gone  mad  vith 
the  hanger." 

•*  Bill!  Bill  Grumley!  vot  are  you 
after?  By  Job,  if  he  von't  kill  the 
devil  my  name  aint  Griggs!  Vy,  Bill, 
man — what  the  devil  I  what  the  devil 
is  he  after  ?" 

"  Arter  robbing  me,  to  be  sure  I" 
loared  Bill.  •'Jem,  don't  you  know 
the  thief  r 

«  Crikyr  shoBted  Jem  ;  "here's  at 
him  too.  Bill.  I'm  blow'd  if  it  aint 
Stubbs!" 
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About  "wx^  years  since,"  there 
flourished  in  Kilkenny  a  noted  hoase- 
breaker  and  freebooter  named  James 
Freney,  who,  after  a  pretty  long  career 
of  robbery,  bad  the  good  fortune, 
through  the  interest  of  a  poweribl  no- 
bleman, to  make  his  peace  with  the  go- 
▼erument  of  the  day,  and  retired  from 
business,  to  die  quietly  in  his  bed.  His 
memoirs  are  still  extant,  and,  till  lately, 
formed  a  principal  and  &vourite  class 
book  in  the  hedge  semmaries  through- 
out Kilkenny  and  the  acfjacent  coun- 
ties, as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
the  education  reports  for  some  years 
back.  The  improved  systems  of  edu- 
cation haying  gone  far  towards  de- 
frauding this  hero  of  such  immortality 
as  the  detail  of  his  exploits  was  calcu- 
lated to  confer,  it  has  seemed  good  to 
the  admirers  of  that  species  of  litera^ 
ture  to  raise  him  up  a  successor,  in  the 
person  of  that  daring  rebel  and  outlaw 
whose  life  is  now  before  us;  not,  in- 
deed, in  a  coarse  printed  sixpenny  duo- 
decimo, fit  only  for  the  thumbing  of  a 
Munster  cabineer,  but  in  the  full  court 
garb  of  hot-pressed  and  wire-woven 
octavo,  suited  to  the  library  of  the 
wealthy.  The  utility,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  of  putting  forth  this  addenda  to 
the  Newgate  Calendar  we  confess  our- 
selves unable  to  discover.  Were  ft  a 
tale  of  youthday  criminaJity,  succeeded 
br  a  sincere  repentance  and  an  atoning 
close  of  Hfe,  the  production  might  be 
approvable ;  but  we  look  in  vmn  through 
its  pages  for  anything  of  this  redeeming 
nature.  It  is  a  detail  of  crime,  boasted 
of,  iustified,  or  rather  defended,  and 
fondly  chuckled  over  to  the  end.  It  b 
a  di^usting  farracro  of  blood-boultered 
egotism,  the  irreligious  pulings  of  af- 
fected religion,  and  the  conscientious 
sensibilities  of  a  wholesale  murderer ; 
and  yet  there  are  names  connected 
with  the  book  which  totally  forbid  the 
attributing  a  bad  motive  to  its  publica- 
tion. We  are,  perhaps,  to  blame  for 
uding,  eren  by  our  reproof,  Uie  publi- 
city of  a  work  of  this  description  ;  but 
we  feel  it  our  duty,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  mpple  with  the  mischievous  prin- 
ciple 01  justified  treason,  which  rorms 
its  pith  and  marrow. 

Holt  appears  to  have  been  a  former. 


and  one  of  that  worshipful  fraternity  of 
roadmakers  under  the  good  old  jobbing 
regime— a  class  of  persoas,  for  the  isoat 
part,  to  use  an  old  phrase,  **  better 
known  than  trusted.**  In  this  capa- 
city, he  has  a  pecuniary  fracas  with  a 
neigfabooring  landed  proprietor,  to 
whom,  if  Holt  is  to  be  credited,  nekher 
Nero  nor  Caligula  was  fit  <<  to  bold  the 
candle,"  in  the  way  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression ;  but,  as  Holt  stands  eonyicted 
elsewhere  (as  will  be  shown)  of  wOfiii 
&brication,  it  is  but  fair  to  receive  hit 
testimony  in  this  6ase  with  due  caution. 
Before  this  inimical  person,  a  magis- 
trate, informations  are  lodged,  by  a 
man  named  Naylor,  of  Holt's  bang 
connected  with  the  rebellion,  then  on 
the  very  eve  of  its  outbreak.  It  is  bat 
just  to  observe,  that  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that,  up  to  this  time,  Hok  had 
kept  aloof  from  actually  joining  the 
United  Irishmen ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  followed  the  example  of 
othdr  loyal  men  of  his  class  and  creed, 
by  enrolling  himself  in  any  corps  of 
yeomanry.  In  consequence  oi^  this 
sworn  information,  the  mas^strate  aW 
luded  to  proceeds  with  a  military  party 
to  Holfs  residence.  Now«  Holt  ap^ 
pears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  per- 
sonal courage ;  he  was  h^^ly  regarded 
by,  and  in  the  confidentud  employ  of 
several  of  the  leading  gentry  of  the 
district,  firom  any  of  whom  he  might 
have  claimed  protection  against  wrong. 
He  was,  moreover,  strong  in  conseioos 
innocence;  and  yet,  strange  to  say, 
instead  of  awaiting  the  approach  of  the 
dvil  and  military  authorities,  we  find 
him  flying  like  **  a  guilty  things"  He 
arms  himself,  and  betakes  himself  at 
once  to  a  spot  which  he  seems  to  have 
known  full  well  was  the  haunt  of  men 
in  rebellion! ! !  Now,  if  Holt,  even  in 
the  meridian  of  his  criminality,  steeped 
to  the  lips  in  treason  and  blood,  bad 
friends  amon^  the  leading  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Wicklow,  so  powerful  as  to 
have  effected  his  pardon,  how  much 
more  might  he  not  have  relied  upon 
such  men  for  protection  in  the  hour  of 
his  innocence  and  wrong  ?  His  friends, 
Messrs.  Synge  and  Tottenham,  were 
as  near  at  hand  as  the  gang  to  whiok 
he  attached  himself;  and  that  excellent 


*  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Holt,  General  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  in  K96.  E<fito4 
from  his  original  manuscript,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  WiUmm  Bethami  by  T.  Crofton 
Croker,  Esq.    2  vols.  8vo.     Dublin,  1838. 
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MUemm,  Lord  Poweracourt,  was  at 
«o  great  distance  farther :  and,  in  de- 
spite of  an  this,  he  would  have  us  con- 
ader  him  as  forced  into  rebellion 
against  bisjdng'  md  the  laws  of  bis 
ootuiliy. 


been  our  lot  to  meet  with.  Every  sen- 
tence begins  with  /,  and  it  is  niy  pre- 
paration, my  advanced  g^uard,  &c. ,  and, 
in  less  than  twenty  minutes,  he  actuallj 
kills  three  hundred  and  seventy  men 
This  we  cannot  help  looking  out  of  a  detachment,  which  it  has  been 
somewhat  "  de  tropr  and  we    satisfactorily  ascertained  did  nut  exceed 


shoidd  rather  say,  with  Shakespeare, 
**  RebelBon  lay  in  his  way,  and  he 
Ibanditr 

Of  Che  dreadfnl  poKcy  of  those  days 
we  d«  «ot  feel  ourselves  called  upon, 
or,  indeed,  qaalified,  to  gire  an  opimon. 
Forty  years  have  wroop^ht  a  sonening 
chan^  In  the  fe^ngs  ofmen  on  rarious 
sabjects ;  and  it  n  easy  for  the  existing 
generadon  to  say,  **  had  we  lived  in  the 
days  of  our  (athers,  we  would  not  have 
dooe  so  and  so,**  when  we  can  form 
little  or  no  idea  of  the  <Bra  necessitas 
which  may  have  compelled  the  resort^ 
mg  to  measures  which,  to  us  of  the 
present  day,  seem  Unged  with  dtra  se- 
verity :  but  we  cannot  too  strongly 
combat  the  monstrous  proposition,  tnat 


one  hundred  and  fifty!! I  and  yet,  im- 
mediately after  this  mighty  victory,  we 
find  the  heroes  who  achieved  it  re- 
pulsed by  a  single  company  of  in- 
fantry, posted  in  the  malthouse  of  Car- 
new. 

Soon  after  this  affair,  the  rebels  set 
out  on  their  predatory  excursion  in  the 
direction  of  Meath,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Holt,  who  was  for  attacking 
Dublin,  but  was  over-ruled  by  priestly 
influence.  During  the  flight  from 
Clonard,  where  they  were  checked  by 
a  small  but  resolute  band  of  twenty- 
seven  yeomen,  stationed  in  the  pre- 
mises of  Mr.  Tyrrel,  Holt  was  wounded; 
and  after  sundry  adventures,  which  his 
biographer    has  contrived    to  render 


a  sidiject  is  justified  in  rushing  into  re-  somewhat  amusing,  regains  the  hills  of 
bettion  against  his  sovereign  and  the  Wicklow,  where  he  assembles  a  ban- 
law,  becaose  he  has  received  injustice  ditti  of  deserters  and  other  profligate 
and  injury  at  the  hands  of  a  fellow-  characters,  and  from  this  time  until  his 
SBbjeet--4Uid  diis  without  having  made  surrender  of  himself  to  Lord  Powers- 
tbe  sKgfatest  attempt  to  right  himself  court,  there  b  a  sameness  of  foraging, 
by  other  and  legitimate  means.    This  not  unfrec^uently  accompanied  by  mur- 


is  predsely  Holt  s  case ;  and  it  sq;>pears 
to  OS  that  the  establishing  the  mis- 
chievous doctrine  of  the  ^wfld  justice 
of  revenge"  forms^  to  a  great  extent, 
the  oliject  of  his  reminiscences.  Those 
who  take  up  the  book  under  the  expec- 
tation of  being  introduced,  as  it  were. 


ders  of  the  most  brutal  description, 
which  **  the  General**  describes  himself 
as  being  obliged  to  ^ink  at  the  perpe- 
tration of,  though  we  find  him  on  one 
occasion  actualFv  pointing  out,  as  fit 
objects  for  slaughter,  two  loyal  yeomen 
named  Marks  and   Chapman,  whose 


b^ind  the  curtain  of  the  rebellion,  and    Rreat  offence  appears  to  nave  been  an 


hearing  the  details  of  that  bloody  drama 
from  one  of  the  busiest  actors  on  its 
stage,  win  be  totally  disappointed. 
From  the  i6th  of  May  to  the  16th  of 
lune,  the  moat  stirring  period  of  the 
actual  outbreak,  all  is  a  blank.  He  in- 
forms us,  indeed  (page  42),  that  his  plan 
was  to  keep  to  the  mountains  and  diffi- 
cult parts  of  the  counti^ ;  but  that  he 
could  have  given  us  tne  details  of  at 
least  one  battle  (Newtown  Mountken- 
nedy)  is  evident,  from  his  allusions  clse- 
wb^e  to  the  conduct  of  the  Ancient 
British  Draeoons  on  that  occasion. 
We  hear  notmng  of  him  till  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  dOth  of  June,  when  we 
find  him  assuming  the  rank  of  colonel 
among  some  thousand  rebels,  who  had 
escaped  frt>m  Wexford,  and  made  a 
kind  of  rally  in  the  fastnesses  of  Wick- 
low, before  penetrating  into  Kildare 
and  Meath.  His  account  of  the  suc- 
cessful ambuscade  (for  batik  it  was  not ) 
of  Ballycllis,  is  as  precious  a  specimen 
egotism  and  exaggeration  as  it  has 


intention  (as  Holt  fancied  in  his  cups, 
but  ^ives  no  proof)  of  apprehending 
him  in  the  outset  of  his  rebel  career. 
What  could  be  made  of  these  horrify- 
ing details,  the  editor  of  the  book  has 
made ;  and  some  of  the  scenes  and 
sUuaHoru,  to  use  a  theatrical  phrase^ 
are  dramatic  enough.  It  is  more  than 
disgusting,  it  is  horrifying  to  notice 
the  affectation  of  a  religious  feeling, 
which  the  hero  of  these  proceedings 
would  have  us  g^ve  him  credit  for ; 
many  are  the  appeals  to  Him,  whose 
command  is,  "thou  shalt  do  no  murder/* 
and  we  see  the  bloodstained  hand 
raised  in  thanksgiving  for  the  slaughter 
of  men,  no  otherwise  enemies  than  as 
their  duty  compelled  them  to  be.  It 
is  further  to  be  observed,  that  just  at 
the  period  of  Holt's  cntcriug  upon  his 
mountain  career  of  outrage,  the  voice 
of  mercy  had  been  heard  throughout 
the  lautC  and  misguided  men  were  in- 
vited to  avail  themselves  of  proffered 
pardon^of  this   Holt  could  not  be 
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ignoraDt— but  instead  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  it,  we  find  htm  dailj  plunging 
deeper  into  crime.  Thit,  in  our  lium- 
ble  thinking,  accords  but  badly  with 
Holt*8  plea  of  being  a  forced  rebel. 
Had  he  been  really  so—had  lie  pos- 
sessed a  fourth  part  the  religious  feel- 
ing to  which  he  lays  claim,  he  would 
have  been  among  the  first  to  avail  him- 
self of  Lord  Cornwallis*  offer  of  mercy 
and  protection.  It  was  not  until  he 
had  acquired  that  knowledge  which 
every  demagogue  is  sure  of  arriving  at 
sooner  or  later,  of  the  little  dcpendance 
to  be  placed  in  associates  in  criminality, 
that  he  manages  his  surrender  to  Lord 
Powcrscourt,  through  the  interest  of 
that  excellent  lady  Mrs.  La  Touche. 
We  |)ass  over  the  swaggering  impu- 
dence, the  rufl&an  braggadocio  which 
marks  his  conduct  during  this  period 
of  his  history,  and  come  at  once  to 
what  he  seems  particulariy  to  pride 
himself  upon,  his  unbroken  adherence 
to  his  oatn  as  a  United  Irishman  ;  and 
tJdi  upon  Christian,  upon  Protestant 
principles  II!  he  had,  forsooth,  no  one 
to  absolve  hmu  The  scriptures  speak 
of  a  man  **  straining  at  a  gnat  and 
swallowing  a  camel  ;'*  what  shall  we 
say  or  think  of  him  whose  conscience 
is  so  tenderly  alive  and  sensitive  upon 
the  subject  of  an  obligation  in  itself 
illegal  and  criminal,  taken  too  in  the 
moment  of  desperation  and  at  the  point 
of  the  pike,  to  whom,  nevertheless, 
murder,  houseburning,  outrage,  and 
robbery  are  in  a  manner  matters  of 
pastime,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Amazon 
in  the  green  habit,  who  appears  to  have 
•*  ruled  the  camp"  in  the  absence  of 
Mrs.  H.  Faugh  I  faugh  I  the  subject  is 
really  too  sickening  to  be  dwelt  on. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the 
**  General"  upon  his  travels,  or  to  no- 
tice his  adventures  in  New  South 
Wales,  where,  if  Holt  it  to  be  credited, 
he  had  the  luck  to  fall  in  with  more 
unmerited  persecution  than  any  indi- 
vidual since  the  days  of  the  martyrs. 
But  is  he  to  be  implicitly  credited? 
'It  so  happens  that  of  those  qualified  to 
bear  satisfactory  testimony  upon  the 
subject,  there  is,  we  believe,  but  one  in 
existence,  but  that  one  is  a  host.  Lord 
Strangford.  Holt  (vol.  2,  page  384, 
et  seq.)  gives  us  a  long  detail  of  cer- 
tain *<  passages**  between  him  and  thai 
nobleman,  then,  (in  1813).  the  British 
Minister  at  Rio  de  Jaoeira— we  quote 
a  part  of  the  detail — **  to  my  great  sur- 
prise be  TLord  S.)  asked  me  when  I 
had  heara  from  my  brothers  ?  I  told 
his  lordship,  about  eighteen  months 
ago.    •  Sir,*  said  his  excellency,  '  I  was 


at  Ballyarthur  when  vou  were  Teij 
busy  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  often 
expected  that  you  would  pay  ns  a 
visit/  His  lorcbhip  further  said,  '  he 
was  very  well  acquainted  with  my 
brother  William.**^  Unluckily  for 
Holt's  credibility,  the  editor  appears 
to  have  submitted  this  portion  of  his 
auto-biography  to  Lord  Strangford, 
and  his  lordship's  reply  in  conclusive, 
*<  Holt  (writes  he)  b  wrong  in  many  of 
his  statements.  I  cannot  conceive 
that  I  could  have  spoken  to  him  of 
Ballyarthur,  where  I  never  was  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life  ;  nor  of  his 
brothers,  of  whose  existence  I  knew 
nothing  till  I  received  your  letter  of 
this  morning."— Ill  Now,  witb  teati- 
mony  of  a  nature  so  unimpeachable,  as 
well  as  disinterested,  before  us,  of  the 
degree  of  credit  which  attaches  to 
Holt  in  one  particular  and  tangible 
case,  is  it  going  too  far  to  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  Holt's  memory  may 
have  served  him  iust  as  scurvily  with 
regard  to  matters  in  Wicklow  and  New 
South  Wales,  as  in  Rio  de  Janeiro? 
may  it  not  be  jutt  poaibk  that  the 
imagination,  ascertained  to  have  been 
so  poetically  vivid  in  the  quiet  of  Lord 
Strangford*s  drawing-room,  may  have 
been  even  more  to  amid  the  turmoil, 
and  excitement  of  mountain  warfare? 
But  •*  de  nwrtiut,  Sfc^ — ^the  man  is 
f  one  to  bis  account,  re^nietctU  in  pace^ 
for  us.  We  trust  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  it  is  the  farthest  thing  from  onr 
intention  to  saddle  the  editors  of  the 
work  with  the  least  portion  of  the  long- 
bowitm  which  it  appears  to  us  to  con- 
tain ;  they  have  merely  **  said  the  tale 
as  'twas  said  to  them,"  and  cannot  be 
responsible  for  its  truth  or  otherwise  ; 
how  far  they  may  be  justified  in  giving 
such  matters  to  Uie  world,  is  a  different 
Question.  We  know  that  Tommy 
Moore,  when  twitted  with  the  inflaoi- 
matory  character  of  some  of  those  melo- 
dies, which  whig  economists  hava 
deemed  worthy  of  j£dOO  per  annum, ex- 
cused himself  under  the  plea  that  they 
would  be  confined  to  the  piano-fortes 
of  the  upper  classes.  It  mav  be  that 
something  of  this  kind  weighed  with 
the  editors  of  Holt's  memoirs,  for  we 
will  not  think  so  slightingly  of  their 
common  sense,  as  to  imagine  them 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  niscbieToaa 
matter  the  production  containa,  smi 
the  fallacious  and  ii^jnriotM  priodpl^ 
of  which  it  IS  calculated  to  be  the 
channel  to  weak  minds.  God  knows 
we  have  enough  to  unhinge  even  ooi»- 
paratively  steady  ones,  withoot  anch 
additions  to  the  literature  of  the  cby. 
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THB   RUBI  ;  A  TALB   OF  TUB  BBA. 


GANTO  T.— TBS  CBUI8EB. 


1- 

*TiB  Wmtiful  o'er  graasj  plain 

To  watch  the  racer*«  pride. 
When  white  foam  covers  bit  and  rein, 

Aad  streaks  his  glossy  side  ; 
Tis  beaatifiil  amid  the  pack 

To  arse  the  hooter's  course. 
While  echo  gives  the  damoor  back. 

And  fires  the  maddened  horse ; 
'Tis  heaotifol  to  hold  command 

Amid  the  cannoo's  rattle. 
And,  marshall'd  oo  the  glittering  land, 

Snrvej  the  pomp  of  battle. 

2. 
But*  O  !  it  is  thao  courser's  race 

More  heaotifol  by  far 
Swift  o*er  the  wares  to  speed  the  chase 

In  £og]and*s  barks  of  war; 
More  beauUfol  than  huntsman's  cry, 

When  winds  and  waves  contend, 
To  mark  the  writhing  mast  on  high. 

And  see  the  canvass  bend ;  20 

More  beautiful  than  marshall'd  plain 

To  guide  the  war-ship's  motioo, 
And  see  her  o'er  the  tempest  reign, 

A  sovereigo  of  the  ocean. 

S. 
'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  village  bells 

Riog  oot  their  merry  round. 
Or  list,  when  evening  curfew  swells, 

Far  ofiF  the  solemn  sound ; 
'Tts  sweet  to  hear  the  sky-lark  weave 

At  mom  his  heavenward  song,  SO 

Or  aitch  the  wood-Unrk*s  notes  at  eve 

The  woodland  path  along; 
'Tie  sweet  to  mark,  in  rural  scene. 

Bright  eyes  with  rapture  glancing. 
And  to  the  pipe,  on  village  green, 

See  vHlage  maidens  dancing. 

4. 
But,  O  [  more  *w^t  thrm  WRrbling  Inrk, 

Or  «OMn<I  of  vilUge  belJ, 
In  iuTBin<?r  round  the  moonlit  bark 

The  billoHi'  mmmuriiif  swell ;  40 

More  twe«i  than  tillage  maiden's  dance. 

Or  pipe  at  roral  wake. 
The  rippling  «avc«  thftt,  a*  they  glftuee, 

Tb«ir  itTBnge,  wild  musie  make* 
T^otigh   iweet   o'er    England's  field*  to 
roam. 
And  rich  her  laodamen's  treasures. 
More  meet  to  me  the  seaman's  home— 
>49re  dear  the  seaman's  pleasures. 


Such  was  yoBog  SEVMOum'sjoyoat  strain 
As  swept  the  Ravbn  o'er  tlie  main,    50 
Till  rose  upon  the  distant  view, 
Cuba,  thv  shores  and  moontains  blue. 
The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  deep ; 
Ths  breezes,  that  had  seem'd  to  sleep, 
Lock'd  in  the  warm  embrace  of  day. 
In  fitful  airs  began  to  play ; 
And  gathering,  with  the  setting  son. 
They  nimbly  bore  the  vessel  on. 
Varying  they  came ;  and,  as  they  past. 
The    light    sails    crowded    round    the 

mast,  eO 

Courting  the  gentle  breath  and  soft 
That  flutter'd  in  the  heavens  aloft, 
While  th^  airy  stun-sails  faintly  piess 
On  either  bow,  in  their  wantonness. 
Swelling  their  little  breasts  with  glee, 
As  if  they  joy'd  exceedingly ; 
E'en  as  two  lovely  children  play 
In  the  beautiful  month  of  the  blooming 

May.  ^ 

Drawing  their  mother  with  shoots  along 
Towards  the  gardens  of  light  and  song ;  'H) 
Where  the  linnet  sings  in  the  woodbine 

bowers. 
And  the  butterfly  floats  o'er  the  bright^ 

eyed  flowers. 
Onward  they  totter  with  all  the  glee 
Of  childhood's  thoughtless  ecstasy; 
Now  each  a  kindred  hand  caressing; 
Now  with  the  weight  of  a  fairy  pressiog ; 
Dragging  their  happy  thrall  away. 
As  merry,  and  almost  as  bright  as  they. 
So  plied  the  stuc-sails  their  infant  force ; 
So     sprung     the     cniizer    upon    her 

course;  80 

Till  steadier  grew  the  evening  gales, 
And  rising  misto  obscured  the  sails. 


But,  ere  the  light  of  day  decay *d. 
The  snow-white  decks  in  order  laid ; 
The  still  repose  above,  below ; 
The  ready  cannon's  frowning  row ; 
The  iraoery  of  the  rising  sbrovds ; 
The  tall  mast  tapering  to  the  clouds ; 
The  weU-trimm'd  jrards;   the  oof^agn 

slight; 
The  ample  canvass,  square  and  white ;  90 
But  more  than  all,  the  firm  control 
OF  system,  which  disposed  the  whole. 
Display 'd  the.  signs,  in  realms  afar, 
That  mark  my  country's  ships  of  war. 
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vr. 


Shoreward  ihe  •teer'd.    Her  hopes  were 

high. 
Her  plant  matured,  her  triumph  nigh. 
A  traitor  from  the  pirate's  hold. 
Enticed  by  promises  and  gold, 
WeU-<kiU*d  ihe  dnbioos  rente  to  trace, 
Diracted  now  the  Ra?bn'8  chase.      100 


A  man  he  seem*d,  whose  raeant  look 
B«t  little  of  the  craft  bespoke, 
Which  ambnsh*d  lay  beneath  the  show 
Of  heary  eye  and  snDen  brow ; 
Yet  had  he  proved  his  wonted  art, 
And,  prosperons,  play'd  his  double  part 
His  specious  promises  had  caught 
The  British  captain's  ear,  and  brought 
The  cruiier  off  the  destined  bay, 
MThere,  doeely  screen*d,  the  fiuBi  lay.  110 


Now  to  and  fro  the  vessel's  waist 
With  subtle  thought  Bbzzbtti  paeed. 
And  eyes  thai  dwelt  upon  the  ground. 
Nor  saw  nor  notioed  aughi  arowid. 
But,  as  the  shore  the  Ravin  uear'd. 
And  o'er  the  hills  the  moon  appear'd. 
Then  rapidly  be  wander'd  o'er. 
With  well-poised  glasi^    Uie  daikeniag 

shore. 
First  rose  the  wild  palms  to  his  view ; 
Then  he  the  opening  headlands  knew;  120 
Then  pointed,  with  extended  hand, 
To  a  bright  light  upon  the  land. 
And  bade  ihe  vessel's  course  be  changed, 
Till  sidelong  by  the  shore  she  ranged. 

vn. 

The  otptahi  on  the  dedc  apjpears, 

Of  high  descent,  but  young  m  years ; 

Who  eariy  left  submission's  school. 

And  leam'd  ihe  prouder  art  to  rule. 

And  seem'd  he  ihen  less  fit  to  reign 

One  of  ihe  sovereigns  of  the  mam,    190 

That  to  bis  station  he  had  brought 

A  leal  unquench*d,  a  chainless  thought— 

A  temper  and  a  spirit  free. 

And  an  unbroken  energy? 

O,  say  not  so !     For  who  could  trace 

The  dark  proud  features  of  his  hoe, 

The  resolution  in  his  eye, 

Hit  noble  form,  and  bearing  biffh; 

And  not  have  sworn  hu  vonthml  mind 

Was  always  for  command  design'd  ?    1 40 

vm. 

The  guard  retired :  the  wily  ffuide 
Submissive  bow'd :  the  captHin  eyed 
With  keen  regard  the  dangerous  man, 
And  thut,  in  tone  severe,  began : 
*«  Thb  18  the  harbour  ?"    «*  Signior,  yes, 
If  by  sure  tigus  a. man  may  gue^, 


Who  claims  no  knowledge  of  his  own. 

Bat  trusts  to  others'  signs  alone.** 

«  Would  you,  then,  wish  to  make  appear 

You  ne'er  before  have  enter'd  here?"  150 

"  No,  signior,  never :  nor  before 

Have  I  approach'd  the  southern  shore. 

At  least  to  anchor ;  and  this  pori 

Is  one  to  which  but  few  resort 

*Tis  ill  provided,  you  will  see. 

For  shelter  or  security." 

«<  Why  should  ihe  Rubi  seek  it  now?" 

**  Siffuior,  in  sooth  I  hardly  know : 

Bright  looks  perdmaoe  from  siMra  are 

cast : 
Her  chief  is  younger  than  the  laat.'*  100 
*•  Her  former  leader,  then,  is  dead?" 
«  Signior,  he  perish'd,  as  I  sakL 
Ere  we  escaped  the  frigate's  toAffkt, 
She  threw  a  broadside  on  our  flight; 
One  cannon  did  its  duty  well. 
It  struck  our  bark,  our  leader  feiL" 
«  How  stand  the  foremost  of  the  crew  ?" 
«  But  ill  oinited :  one  or  two 
Cling  to  their  chief;  i\e  rest  divide ; 
The  seamen  range  on  either  side.       170 
Were  but  the  rabble's  lives  ensured. 
The  chiefs  might  be  with  ease  secured." 
"  How,  stranger,  if  your  knowledge  fail  ?" 
<*  Signior,  my  life  is  in  the  tcale ; 
And,  if  Uie  schooner  is  not  there. 
Deem  1  have  led  you  to  a  snare, 
And  visit  me  with  vengeance  due  ; 
But,  if  you  prove  my  tidings  true, 
•Tis  yours  your  plighted  faith  to  show, 
To  give  the  gold,  and  bid  me  go."      180 
«  A  larger  ^rdon  may  you  gain. 
If  as  our  witness  you  remain." 
«  Signior,  I  only  came  to  show 
That  which  you  sought.   There  lies  your 

fuel 
That  task  perforai'd,  I  daim  from  you 
Your  pledge^— my  pay  and  freedom  too  ; 
For  were  I  as  the  traitor  known. 
Who  had  the  Rubi'8  shelter  shown, 
Scorn  would  my  sentence  be,  und  hate, 
AlifeofpaiB,  an  early  fate;  190 

For  all  who  own  the  Rovert*  laws 
Would  hasten  to  avenge  their  cause." 
<«  I  grant  your  scruples.    When  1  see 
Your  tidings  with  the  event  agree, 
The  Run  to  our  sight  betray'd. 
My  promise  shall  be  amply  paid." 


As  ceased  the  captain's  scrutiny. 

The  next  in  rank  and  power  drew  nigh 

In  haste ;  and,  as  he  past 
To  where  the  pendant  overhead         200 
In  waving  folds  its  length  outspread 

High  on  the  lofty  mast, 
Paid  to  the  deck  the  wonted  court. 
And  gave  the  long-dosired  reporL 
•*  From  off  the  Royal's  lofty  ttand, 
That  overhangs  the  shelving  land, 
The  seaman  in  the  distance  sees 
A  vessePs  mast  above  the  trees 
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or  a  MDaU  idMd  Id  tlM  \mjx 
A  rade  Ml  tover  b  os  tke  wmj,        210 
WlMM  gluMtiif  liflite  ir«  caught  before 
Wben  fine  ih«  Hatkm  nidto  the  tkore.** 


And  wwghtiar  tho«ghii  haf»  cast  tha« 
Than  Ufa  of  toO,  or  \m^  delajU 


The  leader^  cheek  with  gladoets  burn'd. 

As  h»  blithe  tongue  reply  retarnM. 

**  Tk  well :  yoQ  know  the  achievement 

plann'd; 
LA  every  boat  be  anB*d  and  mann'd 
The  moment  that  the  anchor's  gone. 
HanftAY,  *ti8  yoars  to  lead  them  on : 
Mach  do  I  grieve  I  may  not  share 
The  hoBonr  that  awaits  you  there.     220 
With  yon  let  Dacees  %o  :  the  firay 
May  his  long  aerviees  repay. 
And  gain  for  him  the  white  lapeD, 
Which  he  has  long  deserved  so  welL 
Take  8kymou&,  *tis  my  cousin's  right ; 
The  youngster  longs  to  see  a  fight. 
And  this  may  cool  his  youthful  flame ; 
A  2»Taie  is  no  infant's  game. 
Thus  fv 'tis  settled :  for  the  rest 
Choose  Ton  the  readiest  and  the  best ;  280 
Unworthy  choice  yon  scarce  can  make 
For  such  a  game  with  such  a  stake.** 


Aad  an  wen  wam'd*  and  Ijight  and  free, 

By  cape,  and  rock*  and  stone, 
By  bank,  and  beach,  and  scattered  tree. 

The  English  bark  moves  on. 
The  gaHant  bark  moves  merrily, 

T^  waves  that  round  her  curl 
Upon  her  gnceful  bosom  Ue 

As  the  tieseos  ot  a  girl, 
A  ffladsome  girl  with  golden  tress. 

On  which  the  mooi^ht  gleams,  240 
Bright  in  its  own  sweet  lovelineai^ 

Bright  in  those  radiant  beams. 
Hark  to  the  call  1     The  snnunons  rings^ 

The  white  sails  leave  their  height, 
fibake  in  the  air  their  snowy  wings. 

Then  vanish  from  the  sight. 
Liss  fleet  the  silent  vessel  glides 

Over  the  mocm-Ht  main ; 
And  round  her  path  the  rippling  tides 

Pour  forth  a  mnrmnring  strain ;     250 
Respouive  to  the  accents  low. 
Where,  heedful  of  the  slumbering  foe, 
The  leadsman  soonds  the  depths  below. 

And  chants  bta  warning  song; 
While,  where  the  deepest  channals  flowr 

The  Ravbn  glides  along. 


A  fona  is  leaning  o*er  her  bow, 

With  sunken  ch^k  and  darken'd  brow ; 

'T»  Dacbes,  who  a  life  of  pain 

For  twenty  years  has  past  in  vain,     260 

Ungnerdon'd  by  promotion's  smile, 

To  pay  the  inferior's  tedious  totL 

But  other  ills,  and  deeper  cares, 

The  veteran*!  secret  bosom  beers : 


WhUe  thns  he  coMinned  with  his  nrind, 
A  ^nick  light  step  was  heard  bekiMl, 
As,  with  a  breast  that  sweU'd  with  joy, 
Rose  from  below  a  blooming  boy,      270 
With  sparkling  ejes,  and  features  ghMl, 
In  simple  vest  of  axure  clad 
The  simple  vest  of  azure  hue. 
That  marks  Beittania'b  ocean  crew. 
'Twas  SEYMODA—who  had  hitelv  proved 
The  wandering  life  his  childhood  loved  ; 
Seymo&r,  who  left  his  parent's  care. 
His  noble  kinsman's  fame  to  share ; 
Who  gloried  in  the  vest  he  wor»— 
Exulted  in  the  name  he  bore;  280 

His  anchor'd  button  view'd  with  pride. 
And  proudly  mark'd  his  armed  side. 
*Twae  Skymoub — in  his  youthfol  heart 
Rejoicing  o'er  his  destined  part : 
Who  deem'd  the  deed  already  done^ 
The  pirates  slain,  the  victorr  woq; 
And  ever,  as  in  secret  thought 
The  imaginary  fight  he  fought. 
As  foemen  fall,  or  fnysnds  prevail. 
Stood  hero  of  hia  &ocy*s  tale.  200 

xnr. 

The  youngster  sofUy  took  his  stand 

Behind  the  veteran,  and  his  hand 

Upon  his  shoulder  lightly  laid. 

And  thus,  in  joyous  aecents,  said* 

•«  Nay,  rouse  you,   Dagms  !    'Tie  the 

time. 
The  fevourite  theme  of  poetTk  rfaime^ 
When  man  may  down  life**  current  press. 
Secure  of  fortune  and  success. 
What,  though  we  gain  nor  wealth  nor 

spoil. 
To  pay  us  for  our  risk  and  toil ;         SOO 
What,  though  a  oirate*s  chase  affords 
Employment  only  for  our  swords. 
Perchance  our  enterprise  may  bring 
Fame  and  promotion  on  its  wing? 
Let  each  enjoy  his  separate  line ; 
Be  yours  the  last,  the  fame  be  mine : 
And  then,  old  comrade,  who  can  tell. 
But  that  the  glittering  white  lapeU, 
So  long  deserved  by  toil  and  pain. 
May  aunost  make  yon  young  again?"  S10 

XV. 

He  paused  awhile,  bat  none  replied : 
He  drew  the  Teteran*s  hand  a^de. 
And  there  is  mobture  in  his  eye. 

And  wrinkles  on  his  cheek ; 
The  muscles,  writhed  in  agony, 

A  hidden  woe  bespeak ; 
Some  hidden  woe  without  a  name. 
And  man's  disgrace,  if  grief  be  ehama. 
*<  How,  Dacreb  !"  said  the  generous  boy, 
"  Can  speech  like  this  a  man  aanoy  ?  920 
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Though    far   behind    in   ttrenglh    and 

yean, 
I  long  hare  thrown  aside  my  tean« 
Come,  let  us  crash  this  nest  of  knaves, 
And  gain  the  freedom  of  the  waves ; 
Secnre  that  every  blow  we  aim 
Shall  add  one  title  to  your  claim." 


The  listener  gravely  shook  his  head. 
And  thus  in  broken  accents  said — 
"Seyiioob,   there  are,   or   were,  with 
those  3d0 

Whom  justly  you  esteem  our  foes. 
With  whom  you  glory  to  contend, 
A  former  messmate  and  a  friend. 
Two  years  have  past  this  very  day, 
Saoee  this  our  gallant  cmiier  laj 
In  ambush  off  Oiioa*8  bay. 
Our  boats,  a  daring  armameBt, 
Were  to  the  inner  harbour  sent, 
To  seize  a  vessel  in  the  port, 
Which  sought  protectton  from  tbe  fort 
Third  in  oUr  bark's  command  was  one,  840 
In  courage  and  in  skill  by  none 
Surpass'd ;  to  him  the  adventure  fell. 
And  valiantlv  was  borne  and  welL 
We  saw,  within  one  .little  hour. 
The  GoLONDBiNA  in  our  power. 
The  pirate*s  banner  struck,  the  train 
Of  pirates  captive,  sunk,  or  slain. 
The  captain  we  have  lately  lost. 
Of  whom  no  more  you  know. 
But  that  he  less  deserved  tbe  post      350 

Than  he  who  rules  us  now ; 
Whether  he  grudged  the  hard-eam*d  fame 
That  pour'd  on  his  inferi6r*8  name ; 
Whether,  by  prejudice  deceived. 
Or  that,  in  justice,  he  believed 
One,  who  his  arrogance  repell'd, 
Unwofthy  of  the  rank  he  held ; 
Strain*d  his  dominion  to  the  height. 
Laid  on  his  neck  the  heaviest  weight, 
^  And  every  insult  on  him  pre^t  360 

That  rage  could  prompt  or  spite  suggest. 

xvn. 

<'  Harassed  and  wearied  out  at  length, 
Severely  tried  beyond  his  strength, 
Of  interest  void,  without  a  friend. 
Feeling  his  very  rank  depend. 
Rank  unconfirm*d,  upon  the  will 
Of  one  who  triumph'd  in  his  iU, 
The  victim,  in  a  hapless  hour. 
Renounced  his  tpant's  ruthless  power. 
And  from  his  ship  and  country  fled,  370 
Unmark*d,  and  numbered  with  the  dead. 
Would  he  bad  died !     But  rumour  came 
And  clothed  him  with  a  gloomier  fame. 
O,  madness  must  have  held  its  sway 
0*er  his  proud  heart  on  that  dark  day. 
When  first  he  sought  those  lawless  bands. 
And  join*d  the  crew  he  now  commands ! 
For  know,  the  bark  which  first  he  gain'd, 
Whara  next  disloyally  h#  ttain*d 
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With  infamy  his  gallant  name^ 
And  this  we  follow,  are  the  same. 
Our  price,  well  known  in  realms  mioTp 
A  while  in  Britain*s  ranks  of  war 
That  bark  maintain'd  a  transient  ^aee : 
But,  reft  of  all  her  former  grace. 
Or  badly  trimmed,  or  feeblv  sail'd. 
To  keep  her  old  renown  she  faird. 
And,  judged  unfit  for  cniizer's  part. 
Was  bartered  at  the  public  mart. 
Who    paid    her    price,  fiune    fails    to 
show;  390 

But  he  who  took  her  rules  her  now. 

xvin. 
«  Enough  of  him  :  hb  choice  he  made. 
And   knew    what   desperate   same   ha 

playU 
Bat  when  he  fled*  in  evil  time 
He  found  a  partner  of  hb  crime ; 
One  to  the  Ola  of  Ufa  unknown* 
Of  years  lose  B«meroos  than  jov  owm; 
A  joyous  son  of  Erin's  isle. 
With  heart  untouched  by  fand  <v  giila» 
Impetuous,  daring,  bold,  and  fina%      400 
And  the  sworn  foe  to  tyranny ; 
With  soul  unskill*d  hb  thoughts  to  liid% 
With  spirit  full  of  manly  pride, 
Nuned  in  a  land  with  passion  rife. 
Where  freedom  is  the  star  of  life. 
His  inexperienced  soul  abhorr*d 
The  insults  on  the  su£ferer  pour*d ; 
Rashly  he  link'd  him  to  his  fate, 
Partook  with  him  his  scorn  and  hate, 
Andy    when    he   chose    that    desperate 

road,  410 

Follow*d  hb  footsteps  as  a  god ! 
Alas !  the  heart,  that  would  not  bow 
To  legal  power,  b  crush'd  ere  now ! 
To  fiercer  despotism  tied, 
And,  with  a  band  of  fiends  allied, 
How  must  the  angubh  of  remorse 
For  ever  haunt  his  hopeless  course. 
When  in  that  baud,  by  law  unchain*d, 
By  rapine  linked,  by  carnage  8tain*d, 
The  associates  of  hb  life  he  sees,        420 
And  whispers,  Am  I  one  of  these  ?** 

XIX. 

*<  What  were  the  names  yonr  comrades 
bore?* 

The  youthful  seaman  cries : 
«  This  tale  of  wrong  I  heard  before 

Beneath  far  distant  skies : 
And,  since  my  late  arrivid  here. 
Have  caught  some  rmnonr  in  my  ear ; 
But  little  from  enquiry  won. 
For  all  appear*d  the  theme  to  shun." — 
«*  Ask  not  of  me,  but  let  them  lie,"    430 

The  veteran  calm  retum*d, 
«  Sunk  in  their  own  indignity. 

The  meed  their  deeds  have  eam*d ! 
They,  whom  their  friends  regard  wttii 

shame, 
Have  forfeited  their  native  claim. 
And,  lost  to  honour,  have  no  nanM.**— ** 
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"Tbcre    let    them    Ue,**    ih«    ttripUog 

said, 
**  Clint  by  the  choice  their  heart  hst 


Feegei^ngt  -when  their  toil  was  done. 
How  hrigfat  the  hoooiir  to  be  won ;    440 
Forgettiiig,  he  who  aims  at  swaj 
Most  seek  it  bj  rabiiiiMion*s  way. 
Rinded  by  prejudice  or  pride. 
Rashly  they  threw  their  hopes  aside. 
For  BM,  thie  Tery  stens  I  prise 
That  lead  me  to  my  long'd-for  risot 
Throi^  gloom  and  toil  allured  aiiur 
By  honour's  bright  and  leading  star.** 

XX. 

They  parted,  for  the  bark  at  but 
The  outer  barbeor's  point  had  past,  450 
And  nnged  beneath  Estella*s  tower, 
Ai  stmek  the  bell  the  midn%ht  hour. 
Her  leaders  low  their  orders  speak : 
C!lHh  the  Ibooe  ropes,  the  dark  Uoefcs 

creak. 
On  high  the  bellying  topsails  rise, 
Flutter  *  moment  in  the  skies, 
Vo  tell-tale  pipe  its  'himm  blends, 
BvteYeiyWil  at  once  descends. 
Fesioon'd,  along  the  yards  they  lie. 
In  qaick  and  loose  captiTity ;  4^ 

And,  as  the  anchor  strikes  the  ground, 
The  sea  in  drcles  heaves  aronnd. 

X3a. 

Scaree  had  the  Ravbn  rested  there, 
When  all  the  bold  attack  prepare. 
The  lighter  boats  are  lowered  in  haste : 
Aaceading  from  the  hollow  waist. 
The  heavv  yawl  a  moment  sways, 
Snspended  on  the  strutting  stays ; 
Upon  the  yards  a  moment  rests, 
Then  sinks  iq>on  the  bUlows*  breasts.  470 
>¥ith  hearts  resolved,  and  motions  still. 
The  hardy  crew  their  plaees  fill. 
The  light  fiotillm  leaves  the  side^ 
And  slowly  o*er  the  water  glides. 
And  steals  along  the  shelterhig  shore 
In  measored  line,  with  muffled  oar. 
High  hearts  are  in  that  little  fleet. 
That  seon  may  cease  to  swell  and  beat ! 
JBold  forms  are  on  that  moonlit  main, 
Thst  ne'er    may    reach    their   homes 
i!  480 


xxn. 

Betnm  we  to  EflTSiXA's  halt, 
Whsiiy  startled  at  Battuta's  fall, 
Withont  a  motion  or  a  sound     - 
The  combatants  stajid  sternly  round, 
Aad  fiercely  eye  their  adverse  foes, 
£re  yet  in  doubtfol  fight  they  close. 

xxni.' 

Bat  sofier  passions  soothe  the  breatt^ 
As  for  a  while  their  gUnoee  rest, 


Where,  heedless  of  the  bloody  scene, 
EgTBLLA's  kdy  knelt  between,  400 

And,  with  bewilder'd  look  of  joy. 
Clung  wildly  round  her  rescued  boy ; 
Oft  lock'd  him  in  her  fond  embrace; 
Oft  parted  from  his  pallid  face 
The  jetty  ringlets*  tangled  nuue; 
And  so  inten&y  did  she  gaze 
On  his  wan  cheek,  as  if  she  deem'd 
He  was  not  really  what  he  seem'd-— 
As  if  it  was  an  empty  sprite 
Sent  only  to  delude  her  sight  500 

O  *twas  a  joy,  an  ecstacy. 

For  mother's  hopes  too  wild. 
Her  child  indeed  this  could  not  be— 

Her  own,  her  only  child ! 
Yet  still  she  h^  kirn  in  her  grasp, 
With  a  convulsed,  and  painfol  ckap ; 
And  wildly  still  her  eager  eye 

O'er  hie  pale  features  rem. 
As  on  a  drefun  of  years  gone  by. 

The  shade  of  one  she  loved..  510 

fiat  when  the  child  had  In^e  his  trance. 
And  cast  on  her  his  pleading  glance. 

His  arms  around  her  flung, 
And  falter'd  out  that  sacred  name 
His  lips  had  long  focgot  to  frame, 

As  on  her  neck  he  hung : 
Then  from  her  eyes  the  torrent  burst. 
And  woke  the  dawn  of  reason  first. 
And  the  thick  drope,  like  summer  rain, 
Lighten'd  the  sufferer's  burning  brain.  590 
She  saw,  she  recognised  her  boy  ! 
But  all  too  strong  that  shock  of  joy ; 

Her  arms  she  cast  on  high  : 
And  her  faint  lips,  like  one  whose  breast 
Labours  by  fearful  dreams  opprest, 

Murmur*d  a  feeble  cry. 
The  mother  with  the  cry  was  gone. 
Sunk  senseless  by  her  rescued  son  ! 
Then  at  the  sight  the  maiden  train, 
Who,  helpless  and  alarm'd,  in  vain     5S0 
Had  sought  to  leave  the  dangerous  spot. 
Their  momentary  fear  forgot ; 
And,  crowding  round  with  ready  aid. 
The  lady  from  the  hall  convey'd 

To  her  sequestered  bower. 
Till  life  should  warm  each  flagging  vein. 
And  the  fond  mother  feel  again 

Affection's  healing  power ; 
Again  to  light  and  bliss  revive, 
Her  child  to  her  dear  arms  receive,   540 
And  welcome  home  the  fugitive^— 
The  lost  one  fouod^-the  d«id  alive — 

Lord  of  Estella'e  tewer. 
There  leave  we  to  their  own  deep  joy 
The  mother  aad  her  princely  boy ; 
The  lay  far  other  seeaee  employ. 


Yet  may  I  not  the  lingering  song 
With  fierce  detail  of  arms  fvolong. 
When  in  the  hall,  from  traneient  reel, 
The     flame     broke   forth    in     every 
breasts  W) 
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How  he,  who  UHi  bit  powrn-  cantroll*d 
By  those  rude  strangers*  beariog  bold* 
In  burst  of  disappoioted  pride,  f 

The  pirates  to  the  fight  defied,  V 

And  closed  his  ranks  from  side  to  side  ;  J 
How,  eager  now  for  prompt  retreat. 
His  ffenerous  purposes  cojnpUte» 
The  leader  and  his  hardy  crew 
Soon  cot  their  bloody  passage  through : 
And  how,  amidst  the  opposing  bands,  660 
Struck  down  beneath  ttie  seamen's  brands. 
First  fell  the  guilty  sire  and  son. 
Such  meed  ill-stanr*d  ambition  won ; 
And  with  the  authors  of  the  fray 
The^ht*s  last  embers  died  away. 

XXV. 

Then    Eaminoade,    with    stem    com- 
mand. 
Hanged,  at  a  word,  his  little  band : 
"  Quick,    comrades,    to  the   boats,"  he 

said: 
«  Too  long  is  our  retreat  delay'd. 
If  cross  the  Ravbn  on  our  flight,       570 
Much  may  we  rue  this  fatal  fight" 
Quick  at  the  word  the  Pirates  form. 

And  their  dark  line  array : 
As  when,  in  sullen  clouds,  the  storm 

Rolls  its  thick  shades  away ; 
Leaving    the     coast    with    shipwrecks 

strown, 
The  fields  despoil'd,    the   woods   o*er- 

thrown. 
Estella*s  vassals  heard  the  splash, 
As  in  the  wave  the  oar-blades  dash : 
The  pirate  galleys  cut  the  flood,        580 
And  leave  behind  the  scene  of  blood. 

XXVI. 

But  hark  I  fer  w>t  alone  do  they, 

Led  on  by  Eemiiioadb, 
The  stillness  of  that  midnight  bay 

With  dripping  oars  invade ; 
The  cmisei^s  boats,  not  far  away, 

The  moonlight  surface  shade. 
Six  boats  the  Raven's  power  sustain ; 
A  double  line  their  ranks  maintain : 
The  heavier  keels  the  vanward  lead ;  500 
The  lighter  gigs  control  their  speed. 
And  close  ih»  rear ;  lest  in  the  chase 
The  shallops,  swifter  in  the  race, 
By  rale  and  station  nnconfined. 
Should  leave  the  weightier  barks  behind. 
But  Dacres,  who  wHh  skilful  sway 
Ruled  the  long  gallev's  rapid  way, 
Caird  by  the  choice  his  chief  had  made 
For  length  of  service  nnrepaid, 
And  long  experience,  to  command     600 
The  swiftest  vessel  in  the  band ; 
Dacres  had  left  his  comrades*  side^ 
The  course  of  their  advance  to  guide, 
Lest,  warn*d  of  the  approaching  fray. 
The  arabush'd  foes  should  bar  the  way. 
Lightly  he  pullM:  but  when  at  hist 
The  castle's  rocky  base  he 


And  open'd  on  his  lariioard  baad 
The  opposing  point  of  shelving  sand  ; 
As  slowly  widening  to  hb  view  ^10 

Of  ampler  space  the  distance  grew. 
O'er  the  broad  bay%  extended  plaia 
A  minute's  space  hie  glances  stniik 

xxvn. 

What  sees  he  ?    In  the  beama  of  inglkt 
Three  bounding  galleys,  long  and  whiter 
With  straining  nerve,  and  bending  oar. 
Strike  for  the  shelter  of  the  shore. 
Onward  they  press  with  graceful  sweep, 
As  sea-snakes  gliding  o'er  the  deep: 
Upon     their    sides     the     moon-beams 

stream,  620 

A  flood  of  radiance ;  that  they  seena 
Like  dolphins,  that  their  pastime  take 
In  some  swift  vessel's  bubbling  wakf^ 
And  mingle  with  the  liquid  blue 
Their  ridgv  backs  of  sparkling  hve  : 
Not  such  the  dolphins,  that  of  yort 
The  fabled  bard  of  Lesbos  bore. 
Strange  forms,  not  cast  in  nature's  mould. 
Unless,  as  some  more  sage  have  told. 
The  anwieldly  porpoises  may  claim   630 
The  honours  of  the  dolphin's  nama: 
Bat  graceful  shapes  of  gohi  and  green. 
In  depths  of  tropic  waters  seen. 
Who,  when  the  da^  breese  dies  away. 
On  ocean's  tranquil  surface  play. 
Or  vault  aloft,  or  through  the  tide 
With   lightning's  speed   and  splendour 

glide; 
Like  these,  so  rapid  and  so  bright. 
The  pirate  galleys  urge  their  night. 

xxvm. 

At  once  lus  foes  the  veteran  knew;  640 

At  once  his  coarse  he  stay'd : 
Back  on  her  way  the  galley  flew* 

Nor  pause  nor  resting  made. 
But  at  full  swing  the  seamen  bent; 
Till  by  the  advandag  armameot 
Their  speed   they  check'd :   a  sign,  a 

word; 
And  all  the  unlook'd  for  tidings  heard. 
Joy  flash'd  in  MuEftAY's  anxious  &qa: 
**  Give  way,"   be  coed :    « a  gnpnal 

chase; 
Board   at  all  points:    but    should  we 

fail,  650 

And  they  bv  luckier  chance  prevail 
Their  vessel's  sheltering  side  to  gain ; 
Steady,  my  men  !  your  fire  restrain ! 
United  must  our  force  attack. 
Or  they  will  send  us  baflled  bade." 

XXTX.  N-. 

On  sprang  the  barks  at  Mubeay's  sign : 
A  moment  puU'd  in  equal  line ; 
Then  the  light  gigs  assumed  the  lead. 
Slender  and  swift :  and  first  in  speed, 
Their  galleys  fiu- before  the  rest,        e$0 
Dacees  and  Ssvifoim  onward  pre^ 
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mSLd,  as  ibej  ptM,  the  bright  wtre 

bnaks 
BiMKtli  tbdr  obts  in  silvery  flakes : 
Pboqihoric  firee,  the  ocetu  gems, 
Stmin  sparkling  from  their  glittering 


The  light  abore.  the  light  below, 
fifetbct  thanA  in  beanty  as  they  go. 
As  aibea,  in  calm  of  Afn€*s  skies. 
Hie  way^eas  ocean  dreaming  lies ; 
And  in  the  wast,  with  soften*d  fires,  670 
The  burning  orb  of  day  retires^ 
And,  ere  his  eye  of  glory  doses, 
Its  br%htnaa8  on  the  deep  reposes, 
Bleading  alike  the  sea  and  sky 
la  one  rich  glow  of  radiancy : 
Then,  darting  from  their  watery  tracks. 
With  yeHow  fins  and  purple  badcs— 
With  breasts  encased  in  silver  scales. 
And  bright  with  gold  their  forked  tails, 
Bigh  o*er  the  deep,  distinct  to  view,  680 
The  Albicores  their  prey  pursue. 
Who  own  the  two-fold  power  in  vain 
That  bears  them  throogh  the  air  and 


Aad  vataly  trust  or  fins  or  wings. 
Against  their  foes*  majestic  springs : 
So  sprang  the  barks,  so  seem*d  to  close 
Each  instant  with  their  flying  foes ; 
Stroke  after  stroke,  still  on  &ej  flew — 
Stn^  after  stroke,  still  nearer  grew ; 
For,   weak    with   wounds^    the    pirate 
crew,  600 

And  worn  by  recent  strife. 
More    faintly   struggled,    though    they 
knew 

Thcdr  struggle  was  for  life. 


Thar  chief,  who  mark'd  with  anxious 

eye 
The  leaden  of  the  chase  draw  nigh. 
Around  him  cast  a  hurried  look, 
Then  brief  and  bold  hk  purpose  took. 
"  NoBMAN/*  he  said,  for  in  the  band 
The  prate  hrid  the  third  command, 
-  Take  you  the  galleys  in  your  care,  700 
Aad  ndther  bre^  nor  sinew  spare. 
While  breath  may  last  or  sinew  strain, 
•THl  yon  the  Run's  shdter  gain. 
Far  me,  I  linger  on  the  way. 
Oar  rai^  pursuer's  course  to  stay. 
Few  moments  may  success  ensure : 
And,  if  my  efforts  cmi  endure 
Some  fifty  fathoms  from  the  spot. 
And  cross  the  chain,  I  fear  them  not- 
More  danger  have  I  often  dared.        710 
Say  to  Lathabo,  •  Be  prepared. 
The  moment  that  the  first  boaU  strike, 
To  throw  vour  fire  on  all  alike.' 
Beck  not  for  me,  nor  heed  my  state. 
The  event  will  soon  decide  my  fate. 
If  here  I  ha\,  upon  my  head 
They  will  but  triumph  o'er  the  dead : 
If  I  escape,  I  seek  a  while 
The  iheltar  of  the  wooded  isle ; 
Vol.  XII. 


TiU  shot  aad  chma  haire  done  their 
part,  720 

And,  tired  aad  spent,  the  fees  depart.** 

XXXL 

Obedient  to  the  word,  the  ciew 
Their  efforts  and  th«r  strength  renew. 
At  every  seamaa's  lengthen'd  sweep, 
Bound  the  light  veeeeb  from  the  de(^. 
Till  by  degrees  their  madden'd  pace 
Widens  the  distance  of  the  chase. 
Then  EaiONGADi  his  art  essay'd. 
His  galley's  headlong  speed  deiay'd ; 
Leas  frequent  in  the  splashing  wave  730 
The  oars  their  furious  impulse  gave  <— 
Less  frequent,  on  the  oar's  descent. 
At  every  stroke  the  body  bent : 
No  more  on  wearied  cheek  and  brow 
The  drope  of  toil  were  hanging  now ; 
No  more,  with  strona  exertioa  warm. 
The  full  veins  swell'd  the  straining  arm ; 
Yet,  with  abated  force  propell'd, 
StiU  fleetly  on  the  galley  held. 
Though     scarcely   might    the    foemaa 
heed  740 

The  change  in  her  diminish'd  speed. 

xxxn. 

As  that  fond  bird,  with  love  endued. 
Defensive  of  her  helpless  brood. 
When  foot  of  maa  has  rudely  prest 
The  precincts  of  her  lowly  nest. 
Steals  on  his  sight  with  feeble  cry. 
With  drooping  wing  and  stiffening  thigh 
Trail'd  on  the  ground,  as  though  in  pain 
She  sought  esci^M,  aad  sought  in  vain. 
Till  she  his  steps  aside  has  Ted,  750 

And  lured  them  from  her  nursUngt*  bed: 
Thus,  while  the  chief  his  flight  restrain'd. 
And  on  their  foes  the  warsroen  gain'd, 
DAcass  beheld  with  joy  and  pride 
His  own  brave  shallop  skim  the  tide. 
And,  forward  bearing  like  the  wind. 
Soon  leave  the  heavier  keels  behind. 
Sbtmoub  alone,  with  rival  sneed, 
Maintain'd  awhile  an  equal  1^ : 
Till,  by  superior  strength  at  last,       760 
A-head  the  gallant  veteran  past. 
Held  onward,  and  with  beating  breast 
Upon  the  pirate  singly  prest. 

xxxni. 

Close  and  more  close  they  came;  and 

now 
The  British  galley's  slender  bow, 
Followiag  the  flyer's  every  turn. 
Had  almost  touched  the  pirate's  stem. 
That  instant  to  his  practised  crew 
The  chief  hb  ready  signal  threw : 
Each    oar-blade,    back'd    with    sudden 

force,  •  770 

Stopp'd  at  foil  speed  the  rapid  course ; 
And  every  hand  at  once  wae  laid 
On  pistil  leek  and  boarding  blade. 
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While,  iiB|ire|wrod  their  tpeed  to  rtay. 
The  British  eeamen  hold  their  W117 
>\ -breast,  and  in  an  instant  close 
The  ready  and  determined  foes. 


Thejr  dose  with  jar,  with  shock,  and 

crash. 
With    yielding    plank,     and    smother'd 

splash; 
They  close  with  smoke  and  bursts  of 

flame,  780 

And  the  dire  pistol's  murderous  aim  : 
They  close  the  o'erhanging  shade  beneath. 
And  in  the  tery  grasp  of  death. 
The  pirate's  art  has  sped  too  well : 
Two  seamen  at  the  instant  fell, 
Ere  yet  the  promptest  of  the  baod 
Had  dropt  one  oar-loom  from  his  hand. 
All  start  a  moment  from  the  shock. 
Then,  steady  as  their  island  rock, 
Still  to  their  hardy  nature  true. 
The  English  seaman's  gallant  crew    790 
Return  at  once  the  fierce  attack, 
And  hurl  the  bandit's  battle  back. 


Now  dose  the  deadly  conflict  draws — 
No  time  for  shot,  no  rallying  pause ; 
But  hand  to  hand*  and  sword  to  sword, 
They  grasp,    they   struggle,   and    they 

b<Mird. 
None  lingers :  in  a  moment's  span 
Chief  seeks  for  chief,  man  copes  with 

man; 
The  steel-clasps  clash,  the  bUdes  strike 

fire;  800 

VAll  blind  with  smoke^  with  heat,  with 

ire. 
None  knows,  or  marks,  or  cares  to  trace 
The  features  of  the  opponent's  face. 
Bnt  when,  the  first  fierce  onset  stiU'd, 

An  instant's  breathing  came. 
Through  hearts,  which  once  kind  feelings 

fill'd. 
The  pang  of  recognition  thrill'd. 
Keen  as  the  lightning's  flame. 
Messmates  and  friends  in  early  life. 
Should    these     have    met    in    such    a 

strife?  810 

Down  sank    the  youthful  leader's  ward : 
Dacres  awhile  forgot  his  guard, 
Nor  reck'd  that  on  his  fenceless  breast 
A  ruffged  pirate  forward  prest'; 
Nor  shunn'd  by  motion  or  by  word 
The  menace  of  the  deadly  sword. 
Through  breast  and   back  the  cutlass 

went ; 
Fainting  he  fell :  one  look  he  sent— 

One  last,  one  painful  look ; 
And  that  wild  look  has  met  an  eye,  820 
Whose  deep  and  silent  agony 

Attests  the  keen  rebuke. 
A  sharper  wound  that  look  has  made 
Than  pistol  shot  or  trenchant  blade. 


XXXVI. 

But  season  now  is  none  to  show 
Remorse  or  ineffectual  woe. 
For  see,  impatient  at  the  sight. 
Eager  to  join  his  friends  in  fight. 
His  ready  aid  young  Seymoub  brings  : 
Onward  and  on  his  galley  springs,      830 
And  by  the  strugglers'  quarter  plies  : 
At  once  the  chief  his  danger  spies,* 
And  gives  the  word  in  faltering  tone, 
«<  Our  work  is  done:  on,  Rubi'b,  on  !" 
They  force  them  from  their  feeble  foes. 
Who  vainly  now  their  flight  oppose. 
Dishearten'd  by  their  leader's  fall. 
Two  seamen  slain,  and  wounded  all, 
The  crew,  disabled,  dropp'd  a-«tern  j 
While,  hot  and  eager  in  her  turn,        840 
Seymour's  swift  boat,  with  fiery  pace. 
And  furious  bounds,  renews  the  chase. 


*«  Now  for  your  lives !  for  long  ere  now 
Has  Norman  reach'd  the  Rubi'b  bow. 
Already  have  we  crost  the  chain  : 
Now,  comrades,  now,  your  efforts  strain ; 
Pull  for  the  shore ;  our  post  make  good." 
On  rush  pursuer  and  pursued.  • 

Young  Seymour  saw  the  island  near  : 
He  saw  the  daring  pirate  steer  850 

Full  for  the  shore,  where  well  he  knew 
A  stranger  might  in  vain  pursue. 
While  yet  with  flight  of  goaded  steed. 
His  gaUey  held  her  headlong  speed. 
Sternly  he  maik'd  the  gaining  foes ; 
Then  .from  his  seat  collected  rose ; 
His  carbine  rear*d  with  sudden  aim. 
And  quick  and  loud  the  volley  came. 
And  has  he  miss'd?  see  from  the  stem 
The  pirate  rises  I     To  return  800 

The  deadly  summons  ?     Seymoitb,  no : 
From  him  no  vengeance  shalt  thou  know. 
Yet  mark,  he  lifts  his  hands  on  high  ! 
Is  it  in  rage  or  agony  ? 
That  doubtful  act  has  still'd  the  strife. 
And  dosed  the  pirate's  hapless  life. 
The  fickle  heart,  which  still  porsned. 
As  passion  prompted,  ill  or  good. 
Has  stopt  at  once  Sts  restless  swell : 
Back  on  the  seat  the  body  fell ;  870 

While  he  who  mark'd  that  galley  near 
Had  shrunk  to  see  a  dead  man  steer. 
So  upright  sate  the  stiffening  clay. 
When  life  and  sense  had  past  away. 


While  Seymodr  saw  his  death-shot  tell. 
And  following  his  advantage  well» 
Press'd  Xm  the  foe  in  full  career : 
The  Raven's  boats,  nnnsed  to  fe«r, 
Like  birds  of  prey  that  scent  afar 
Their  destined  spoil,  have  readi'd  the 
bar.  880 

And,  flush*d  with  hope  and  enmfi 
Heed  not  nor  care  fordaoger-ni^. 
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Tkft  truwMit  jar  tli^  tcaroely  iM; 
They  tcarcely  hear  the  grating  keel: 
Wh«»  im  foil  tpeedt  a»  on  a  rock» 
Yaw),  caitera^  strike  with  startling  shock ; 
Uaag  in  audwaj  ;  and  strive  in  vain 
To  fiDTce  tham  o'er  tba  tkhtening  chaia. 
Drsadfnl  will  be  the  asaaSuiU'  fate, 
If    kaowB     thair     boats*     defenoeleas 

890 


XJQLOL 

And  it  is  known.     Lathabo's  eye 

Had  kept  its  wonted  scrutiny. 

And    scarcely    have     tbe    first    boats 

monded» 
Ere  throogh  tbe  bark  bis  call  bas  sonaded ; 
Witb  bursts  of  flame  tbe  Run  gleams, 
Wiib  fatal  force  the  broadside  streams. 
The  shot  along  tbe  waters  dasb. 
With  hiss,  witb  bubble,  and  with  splasb, 
Aad  find  in  each  entrammell'd  baiic 
Ajibdn,  unacreen'd,  unmoTing  mark.  900 
8ee !  they  have  struck  tbe  galley's  sides ! 
Tbe  Ught  plank  crashes,  and  divides ! 
Sever'd  in  half,  the  shatter'd  boat. 
Men,  oars,  and  planks  disordered  float 
All  thoughts  of  vengeance  past  away, 
For  life  they  strive,  for  life  they  pray : 
Nor  vain  for  aid  their  loud  appeal ; 
The  soMllest  boat,  whose  narrower  keel 
With  lighter  draught    has  dear'd   the 

chain. 
Hastes  back,    her    sinking  friends    to 
gain.  910 

What  recks  she,  that  around  her  pour 
The  death-shot  in  resistless  shower? 
What  recks  she ;  that  the  bloody  bark 
May  find  in  her  another  mark  ? 
What  recks  she,  that  a  crew  she  bears 
Of  feebler  strength  and  young  in  years? 
For  En^and's  sons  are  early  taught 
To   seek    the    fight    their    sires    have 

sought; 
The  storm  and  battle-shock  to  brave. 
And  stretch  the  ready  hand  to  save.  920 
Ai  in  the  rose's  budding  bloom 
We  taste  the  future  flower's  perfume; 
As  in  the  generous  colt  we  trace 
The  victor  of  the  future  race : 
So  m  the  boy  we  aoark  the  fires. 
That  glow'd  with  brigbtiiess  ia  his  sires, 
And  own  tbe  youth's  aspiring  claim 
Confiim'd  in  manhood'e  riper  fiune. 


The  gaUant  boat  and  her  livbg  freight. 
How    may    she    cross     with     double 
weight  930 

The  fatal  chain  ?     As  near  they  drew. 
The  dangmus  chance  her  leader  knew, 
At  once  his  generous  orders  gave. 
And  foremost  plunges  in  the  wave. 
FflUow  at  once  the  obedient  band, 
Oa  bow  aad  guawale  plant  tbe  hand. 
Cleave  the  blue  deep  with  effort  strong, 
And  bear  the  rescued  boat  along. 


Nor  VMa  then-  daring :  Ibey  haft  past 
Tbe  cannon's  deadly  range  at  last ;    940 
Tbe  sbot»  stiU  feUowing  on  their  flight, 
Fall  short,  and  harmless  sink  from  sighL 
The  exhausted  crew  their  seats  regain. 
And  resting  on  their  oars  remain. 


By  this,  with  full  exerted  strength. 
Cutters  and  yawl  had  forced  at  length 
Their  passage  backward  in  retreat. 
But,  oh,  how  changed  from   that    gay 

fleet. 
Which  late,  in  all  the  pride  of  war. 
Ardent  and  daring  reach'd  the  bar !   950 
With  shiver'd  oars  upon  the  brim, 
Scarce  may  the  wounded  vessel  swim : 
For    from    stove    plank,    and   gunwale 

crush'd. 
In  long  dark  streams  tbe  waters  rush'd ; 
And  mingled  with  the  ghastly  flood. 
That  rose  within,  of  clotted  blood : 
While  still  remorseless  on  her  foes 
The  pirate  bark  her  vengeance  throws. 
And  every  broadside's  awfiil  tone 
Is  echoed  by  a  scream  or  groan.        900 
MuBRAY  is  dead,  nor  feels  the  shame 
That  clouds  the  conquer'd  champkm'i 

name : 
One  leader  by  bis  side  is  dyine  ; 
And  Dacres  still  is  hopeless  lying. 
Thus,  with  swampt  boats  and  leaders  lost. 
Confusion  tracks  the  batter'd  host : 
With  gloomy  looks  and  gestures  stem, 
Slowly  they  take  their  sad  return  ; 
And  from  the  Rubi's  ceaseless  fires. 
Boat  after  boat,  the  fleet  retires.        970 

XLn. 
Tbe  noise  of  the  skirmish  has  past  away. 
And  the  beautiful  vessel,  in  bright  array. 
With  silent  tranquillity  floats  on  the  bay. 
Peace  is  around  her :  you  may  not  tracer 
Tbe  signs  of  wrath  in  her  outward  grace. 
But  ever  as  cling  the  stings  behind 
Of  conscience'  dart  in  the  guilty  mind ; 
As  the  weeds  are  left  by  the  falling  tides. 
As  the  swell  remains  when  the  storm 

subsides. 
So  many  a  mark  within  her  she  bore,  980 
That  told  of  the  fight,  when  the  fight 

was  o'er. 
No  more  may  her  decks  attract  tbe  eye 
With  their  delicate,  spotless  purity. 
For  the  cold  shot  have  dyed  the  fdanks 

with  rust, 
And  the  tackles  have  strewn  the  seams 

with  dust ; 
And  the  careless  foot  has  left  its  stain. 
As  it  trampled  the  powder's  scattered  grain. 
The  cannon  their  roar  of  battle  forget. 
But  their  mnzsles  and  touch-holes  are 

reeking  yet : 
And  they  stand  scarce  freed  from  their 

deadly  toil,  990 

As  left  by  the  shock  of  their  Uttt  recoil, 
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While  the  gaar   hangt  lobee  o*er    the 

c«mber*d  deck. 
At  the  bridie-reiii  on  the  wiir-tteed'Biiedc 
Look  at  the  seamen  :  their  duty  done. 
They  careleetly  lean  on  the  silent  gun. 
Far  as  the  waist  each  stands  undrest. 
With  massive  arms  and  brawny  breast. 
While  the  sweat  from  their  limbs  runs 

in  currents  down. 
Clotted  with  powder,  with  smoke-wreaths 

brown. 
The  crimson  scarfs  of   their  loins  are 

bound  1000 

Their  weather-worn  brows  and  temples 

round ; 
And  a  fiery  light  o'er  their  dark  cheeks 

spread. 
Makes  their   dark   cheeks    glow    with 

borrow*d  red. 
Deadly  their  looks  of  battle  and  toQ : 
But  deadlier  yet  is  each  pirate's  smile. 
As  with  ruffian   jest  and   bUttphemons 

breath 
He  revels  in  slaughter,  and  mocks  at 

death. 
The  struggle  to  frenzy  their  passions  has 

wrought. 
And  now,  had  the  spurit  of  evil  sought  . 
Engines  to  work  his  will  below,       1010 
Reckless  of  human  misery  and  woe, 
Sear'd  against  conscience,  as  strangers  to 

fear, 
The  demon  had  found  hih  instruments 

here. 

XLtn. 

Latuabo  apart  walk'd  stern  and  alone. 
His  sword  and  his  pistols  beside   him 

thrown, 
Dartinff  his  dark  eye  ever  aronud. 
With  his  quick  ear  watching  for  every 

sound. 
And  he  heard  the  splash  of  the  distant 

oar 
On  the  midnight  deep  from  the  island 

shore; 
And  the  murmur  of  voices  was  still'd  in 

his  band,  1020 

At  the  glance  of  his  eye  and  the  wave  of 

his  hand. 

XLIV. 

**  A  boat,  a  friendly  boat !  she  draws  in 
sight: 

We  see  her  lebra  bow  and  gunwale  white. 

Then  hav«  they  proeper'd.  Yet»  what 
sight  is  this  ? 

Ho  oar,no seaman  from  the  seats  we  miss : 

But  sUll,  with  solemn  pace,  they  move 
»-h^ 

As  though  they  bore  the  relics  of  the 
dead. 

Enough :  she  nean  us  now ;  let  all  pre- 
pare 

To  pay  our  duties,  for  the  chief  is  there." 


She  readi*d  the  gaagway,aad  yet  no  one 

stirr'd:  lOdO 

There  was  a  punfol  pause,  and  then  was 

heard 
A  whisper,  startling  as  the  thuader-etroke. 
And  all  shrank  backward  as  the  tidings 

broke. 
Then  into  parted  groups  the  pirate  crewr 
With  sudden  look  of  awe  and  deference 

drew. 
While   some  their  leader  through    th« 

ranks  convey*d. 
And  on  the  deck  with  rude  obeisance  laicL 
The  blood-red  banner,  o'er  his  body  spread, 
Conceal'd  the  form  and  features  of  the 

dead. 
While  PiPi,  to  whose  warm  but  savage 

mind  I04O 

Kindness,    but   seldom    shown,   seem'd 

doubly  kind, 
In  grief  for  one  whom  many  a  tie  en- 

dear'd-^ 
For  one  more  form'd  to  be  beloved  than 

fear'd— 
Hid  his  dark  visaffe  in  the  banner's  shroud* 
And  sobbed  his  heart's  lament,  and  wept 

aloud. 


The  tale  was  told,  Latharo  frown'd. 
And  thought  awhile  his  accents  drown*d. 
Then,  the  brief  fit  of  musing  o'er. 
Though  yet  its  gloom  his  features  wore. 
Slowly  and  moodilv  repUed,  1050 

In  answer  half,  and  half  aside. 
**  It  was  a  bold  and  desperate  game» 
But  worthy  of  a  leader's  name  ! 
Yet  would  that  thou  hadst  lived  one  hour. 
To  pride  thee  on  thy  gathering  power  ; 
And,  thy  life's  wish,  the  last,  the  first. 
Slaked  to  the  full  thy  vengeful  thirst. 
Rather  than  thus  with  one  wild  sip 
Died  with  its  sweetness  on  thy  lip ! 
Another    boat? — aye,    watch    her 

well:  1060 

Bid  her  her  name  and  purpose  tell : 
The  RuBi  now  must  learn  to  know. 
That  every  stranger  is  her  foe." 

XLVU 

A  light  canoe  came  swiftly  on» 
One  sitter  in  the  beat  alone : 
Arrived,  the  Raven's  traitor  guide 
Ascended  slow  the  Rubi's  side. 
A  murmur  past  the  angry  crew : 
Gloomy  and  stem  their  glances  grew. 
Slowly  he    cross'd,    and   still   look'd 

down,  1070 

Nor  heeded  angry  glance  or  frown. 
Till  by  LATUAfto's  side  he  stay'd. 
A  hasty  sign  Latharo  naade, 
Survey'd  him  with  a  meaning  look. 
Then  suddenly  and  briefly  spohs : 
•*  You're  welcome,  sir !  you've  doiga'd  U 

come 
At  length  to  join  your  ancient  home» 
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Ym  cn^  of  cooiw,  a^nmce  tome  cmm 
F^r  jonr  sliglit  bnmch  of  Rovwrv'  kws : 
Or  vpold,    perehanoe,    mmm    booonr 

elaim  1060 

For  taking  a  dettrter*!  name. 
Ho !  Mse  jimr  prifoner :  fitting  time 
Will  come  to  reoompente  his  crime.** 

XLVII. 

They  seized    khn:    boand    with  heaTj 

baods 
The  culprit's  anresistiDff  hands, 
Wtiile  Doaght  within  his  sluggish  eye 
Spoke  terror  or  anxiety. 
L4THAmo*8  rage  assayed  he  knew, 
To  bide  some  deeper  end  in  Tiew ; 
Aadcalmlyanswer'd,  •*  Ere  wesail'd  1090 
Upon  this  chance,  which  just  has  fail*d. 
Within  Port  Royal  harbour  lying 
We  saw  a  blue  broad  pendant  flying. 
She  fdlows  with  a  brief  delay. 

Waiting  but  water  and  supplies : 
£v*n  now,  perchance,  b  off  the  bay, 
For^mour  says  the  Eagle  flies. 
You  best  may  jndge,  if  your  light  bark 
Is  fit  to  stand  a  frigate*s  mark  : 
For  me  my  trial  I  demand  1 100 

By  the  old  customs  of  the  band  ; 
Aod  baa  for  my  defence  would  dwell 
Upon  the  word  of  Arondel.'* 
*<  What  Aaundbl?*'  Lathaeo  said : 
His  calmness  for  a  moment  fled ; 
Fliish*d  in  his  cheek  the  crimson  stain. 
Then  sunk,  and  all  was  calm  again. 
«  The  captain,  who  I  thought  you  knew. 
Commands  the  Raten*8  gallant  crew. 
He  followed  one,  who,  sooth  to  tell,  1110 
Was  lightly  prized.     But  Arundel 
The  tbip,  it  seems,  has  lately  join*d, 
Yoong,  and  of  generous,  noble  mind. 
By  all  respected  and  beloved. 
Yet  somewhat  nsh  when  overmored. 
For  this,  indeed,  I  fear'd  to  sUy ; 
JUst,  chafing  at  this  erening's  fray. 
He  m%ht  nnjustly  find  pretence 
To  doobt  his  pilot's  innocence.** 


Birk  grew  Latharo's rugged  cheek:  1 120 

As  though  he  ventured  not  to  speak. 

He  waved  the  prisoner  aside, 

And  paced  the  deck  with  frensied  stride. 

His  harried  gait  and  looks  express 

Hit  spirits  inward  bitterness. 

**  Thus  are  we  foil'd :  thus  ever  still 

Does  Fate  control  man*s  feeble  will. 

This  youth,  who    sought  revenge  the 


or  an  his  aim,  of  all  his  hope, 
Pnrsned  it  still  in  Ufe,  in  death,        1 130 
Nor  left  but  with  his  latest  breath  ; 
^  g»in*a  a  shadow  at  the  coet 
Of  conscience,  peace,  and  glory  lost. 
Well,  he  is  gone !     Perchance  'tis  beet 
That  wearied  ^irit  it  at  feet, 


Nor  knows  the  fien^,  whoee  nalice  emit 
On  his  fair  spring  a  blighting  blael» 
Has  found  at  length  a  Uoodtoes  fiUe, 
And  triumphs  o*er  his.victim*s  hate. 
For  this  he  tried  in  youthful  prime  1 140 
The  dark  abysa  of  guilt  and  crime : 
For  this  he  tramplml  honour's  laws : 
For  this  he  nurned  hb  country's  cause : 
For  this  his  home,  hb  parents  fled ; 
And  there  he  lies  full  early  dead. 
With  one  poor  boy  to  watch  his  head^ 
Whose  wild  regret  but  ill  supplies 
The  loss  of  kindred  sympathies. 
For  me,  I  care  not     What  to  me 
Is  change  of  chief  or  company  ?         1 1 50 
The  hatred  of  my  soul  belongs 
To  the  one  bark  that  work'd  my  wrongs ; 
A  hate  that  shall  remain  the  same, 
While  ocean  bears  the  accursed  name. 
The  frigate,  too,  in  chase  I     To  wait 
Were  to  yield  tamely  to  our  fate. 
Bnt  see,  the  clouds,  as  dawn  draws  nigh. 
Are  darkening  in  the  eastern  sky : 
Enerience  shows  the  tempest**  sway 
Will  m  Tornadoes  wake  the  day.      1 100 
There  lie  our  hopes.**     He  spoke  aloud 4 
-  Comradee,  while  night  the  deed  shall 

shroud. 
One  last  sad  duty  must  be  done. 
No  time  is  now  for  funeral  nn. 
For  vards  reversed,  and  blacken'd  sides. 
As  the  cold  body  downward  glides. 
Bring  forth  the  corpse  r     Then  loudly 

rang 
A  shrill  wild  cry,  as  Piri  sprang 
From  hb  low,  melancholy  seat. 
And  knelt  before  Lathaeo's  feet.    1 1 70 

XLDC 

**  Lathaeo',!  Leader !  O  recall 

Your  fatol  order !     Not  to  all 

Appears  alike  the  ocean  wave 

A  glorious  home,  a  lordly  grave. 

His  never  loved  the  cold  blue  sea: 

And  now  it  seems  a  mockery. 

To  lay  him  there,  and  bid  him  rest. 

As  child  on  a  step-mother's  breast, 

Buried  without  a  tear  or  prayer; 

And  ah !  not  even  in  quiet  there.     1 180 

There  b  no  resting  in  the  deep ! 

The  sea  may  not  his  body  keep 

In  still  and  unmolested  sleep  !** 

Shuddering  he  spoke.    One  look  he  gave. 

Then  pointed  to  the  tranqail  wave, 

Where  at  the  scent  of  death  aod  blood 

Rose    from  its  depth   the  blue  shark's 

brood ; 
And,  with  poised  fin  upraised  on  high, 
Sail'd  round  the  schooner  gloomily. 


As  hb  first  burst  of  passion  broke,   1 190 
Lathaeo  with  a  hasty  stroke 
Cast  the  young  suppliant  from  hb  knee, 
A  moment  stood  in  reverie, 
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TtMn  pitying  on  the  Tietim  gazed, 
With  his  strong  arm  the  stripling  raised, 
And,  krr  his  outrage  to  atone, 
Spoke  in  a  firm  bat  milder  tone. 


«  B07,**  he  replied,  ^  the  boon  you  ask 

Enjoins  no  slight  or  easy  task. 

Bat  that  your  deeds  of  later  days      1200 

Demand,  perhaps,  some  trifling  praise, 

Not  without  danger  had  yon  tried. 

To  turn  LATUAao*8  will  aside. 

Your  prayer  is  granted.     Answer  not, 

Lest  my  brief  mercy  be  forgot ! 

But  mark !     The  part  your  choice  has 

pray*d. 
Mast  by  yourself  alone  be  play*d. 
In  the  canoe  the  body  bear, 
And  to  Estella's  dame  repair^ 
Tell  her  the  Rubins  Chief  is  come    1210 
To  claim  from  her  a  peaceful  home. 
Tell  her  that  he,  who  died  to  save 
Her  first-bom,  only  asks  a  n-ave. 
Bid  her  not  shrink  to  yield  him  place 
Amidst  the  noblest  of  her  race. 
Yet  what  is  rank,  when  life  is  o'er  ? 
For  he  mid  Britain's  offsprinff  bore 
A  title  proud,  a  name  as  high, 
As  Spaniard's  haughtiest  ancestry. 
Nay,  speak  not,  boy,  for  well  I  know  1220 
Your  prompt  reply ;  you  gladly  go. 
.But  heed  what  rests  of  danger  stUl, 
More  than  may  suit  your  boyish  will. 


«  No  longer  here  we  safely  stay, 
I  leave  the  port  at  break  of  day. 
When  from  our  foes  yon  gathering  storm 
Shall  hide  the  Rubi's  passing  form. 
Seek  not  to  join  me :  'twere  in  vain  : 
But  in  these  shores  secure  remain 
Beneath  the  flag  and  power  of  Spain.  1290 
There  should  their  soft  and  peacef\il  life 
Unman  you  for  our  hours  of  strife ; 


Should  yon  prefer  a  landsman's  toil 

To  our  tree  course  of  blood  and  spoil ; 

Or  shottid  Estblla'8  gratelul  heir 

Bidyoa  a  place  of  honour  share 

Among  his  vassals ;  be  content* 

And  follow  as  yoor  mind  is  beat* 

It  is  sufficient  once  to  sever, 

I  free  yon  from  your  oath  for  ever.  1240 

But  if  your  fancv  still  be  moved 

With  memory  of  tmr  life  belovedt 

If  the  young  war-wolPs  ravenous  brood 

Cling  to  his  first  wild  lust  of  blood ; 

Liet  some  safe  bark  convey  you  o'er 

To  Saba  or  Eustatia's  shore, 

And  there  in  secrecy  await 

The  tiding  of  the  Rubi's  fote. 

Our  meeting  time  alone  can  tell : 

Away;  reply  not;  fare-you-well !"  1250 

Lin. 

Then  on  his  feet  the  itriplinf  sprang. 

As  sudden  impulse  wrought ; 
Lathabo'8  rugged  hand  he  wruag. 
Then  stood  like  one  distraught* 
With  quivering  lip  and  roving  eye> 
As  though  he  strove  to  frame  reply 
From  the  conflicting  thoughts  that  prest 
Tumultuous  through  hb  heaving  breast. 
The  leader's  hand,  in  warning  raised. 
Forbade  the  speech :  awhile  he  gazed,  1260 
Then  turned  with  hasty  steps  aside. 
Where  lay  the  shallop  on  the  tide — 
Strange  hearse  to  grace  a  chieftain's  pride. 
With  mingled  sense  of  awe  and  grief. 
The  pirates  lower'd  their  lifeless  chief: 
Young  PiFi  follow*d  without  sound ; 
Then  whirl'd  his  glittering  paddle  round. 
And  left  the  bark :  but,  as  he  past, 
One  parting  look  he  upward  cast. 
More  quickly  urged  his  vessel's  flight,  1270 
And  cross'd  the  moonbeam's  dancing  light ; 
While,  to  thebr  ravenous  instinct  true. 
The  sharks  the  dMdi-boat*s  track  pursue. 


OELENSCB lager's  GOTTER  NORDBNS  ;  OR,  MYTHOLOGY  OF  THE  NORTH. 


AN  £nc  FOSM  IN  TUEEZ  BOOKl. 


It  must  be  matter  of  rejoicing  to  all, 
who  deure  for  our  poetical  literature 
the  renovating  influence  of  the  rude, 
perhaps,  yet  living  and  energetic  elder 
poesy  of  our  ancestors,  that  witbiii 
the  last  few  years,  (at  least  since  the 
pages  of  a  well-known  contemporarv^ 
brought  first  into  notice  the  exquisite 
adaptation,  by  the  modem  Swedish  poet 
Teener,  of  that  most  romantic  legend, 
entitled  **  Frithiofs  Saga,")  a  taste  for 
the  northern  mythology,  to  which  it 


so  felicttouBlv  introduced  the  British 
reader,  hat  been  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease. 

After  an  interval  of  seven  years*  no 
leas  than  two  English  yersions  of  the 
poem — which  the  original  translator  of 
the  specimens  was  deterred,  by  its  yet 
unfamiliar  sutyect,  from  presenUog  to 
the  public  entire — ^have  simultaneously 
appeared,  one  of  them  under  illustrious 
patronage  ;  and  their  probably  eztea- 
sive  circulation,  and  the  mythological 


*  Blackwood's  Magasine  for  Februaryi  1828. 
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■oticeflt  by  which  they  are  Mid  to  be 
acooopaaied,  seem  to  prejMire  the 
var  for  the  better  uDderstaoding  and 
rehahiag*  bj  our  couotrymeo,  of  the 
highly  esteemed  natioimi  epc,  (forming 
\\i  aubject  of  thia  article)  in  which  the 
Daniah  poet  Oeleoachlager  hat  em- 
bodied the  incidents  relative  to  the 
principal  deities  of  ValhalUi,  rather 
aliodol  to  than  narrated  in  the  adren- 
tarea  of  the  mortal  hero  Frithiof. 

To  the  poem  itsdf  (in  some  edi- 
tioDS  at  least)  is  appended  a  pretty 
oopioua  dictionary  of  the  beautiful  and 
elegant  mythology,  the  construction  of 
which  reflects  »o  moch  credit  on  the 
taste  and  fancy  of  our  northern  proge- 
nitors. Bat  as  a  constant  reference  ta 
it  in  the  way  of  notes,  would  grievously 
mar  the  spirit  and  encumber  the  flow 
of  the  Tigorona  series  of  ballads,  in 
which  (as  congenial  to  the  rude  simpli- 
city of  the  £dda)  the  poet  has  thought 
proper  to  narrate  the  exploits  of  its 
pruDttive  deities,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  condense  ftt)m  it  and  other  sources, 
soch  short  preliminary  elucidations,  as 
the  ballads  selected  by  us  fur  transla- 
tion, may  seem  to  require. 

Before,  howerer,  renturiug  to  detach 
from  its  original  Runic  setting,  any  of 
the  gems  which  the  poet's  skilful  hand 
has  aptly  strung  together,  as  a  vodve 
offering  to  his  country's  Olympus,  it 
will  be  but  €ur  to  assure  the  reader, 
(while  sparing  him  the  perusal  of  its 
elaborate  "  aigoment*')  that  albeit  com- 
posed of  detached  balbids,  in  metres 
adapted  to  their  widely  differing  sub- 
jects, the  poem  is  entitled  to  the  name 
assumed  by  it  of  a  legitimate  epic ; 
though,  perhaps,  considering  the  tedium 
and  disgust  with  wliich  the  dry  didactic 
manner  and  uninteresting  matter  of 
sundry  modem  attempts,  bare  associa^i 
ted  the  once  proud  appellation — ^it 
night  seem  rather  necessary  to  vindi- 
cate from  all  suspicion  of  kindred  with 
these,  the  light  and  spirited  measures  in 
which  the  wars  and  wiles  of  gods  and 
gisnts  are  celebrated  by  oar  present 
author,  than  to  provoke  for  them  the 
preliminary  yawn  which  the  bare  title 
of  an  epic  is  sare  to  conjure  up. 

The  fiends  of  ennui  and  dulness 
being,  however,  effectually  exorcised 
by  the  fire  and  rapidity  with  which  the 
reader  is  here  conducted  at  a  hand- 
gallop,  athwart  the  fields  of  earth  and 
sky.  in  any  thing  bat  stupid  company, 
we  shall  not  apologize  for  the  soberest 
prefiu^  by  which  a  collection  of  fairy 
tales  (next  probably  in  antiquity  to 
.the  fiibles  of  Pilpay,  but  eofeldiag  each 


in  its  bosom  some  mystic  meaniiig  not 
**  undreamt  of  in  man's  philosophy**) 
were,  perhaps,  ever  ushered  ia. 

Indeed  there  b  somethinff  intensely 
piqvani,  to  the  mere  lover  of  literature, 
in  the  contrast  between  the  landfill 
and  often  childish  nature  of  the  legends 
themselves,  and  the  lofty  as  well  as 
recondite  mysteries  which  thev  have 
been  varioosly  interpreted  as  shadow- 
ing forth.  At  one  time,  in  equally 
elaborate  completeness,  the  most  in- 
compatible **  Theories  of  the  Earth." 
(fanciful  though  all,  and  amusing  as 
the  fiimous  one  of  oar  own  imaginative. 
Bishop  Burnet,)  and  at  another,  which 
we  believe  to  be  the  actual  state  of  the 
case,  those  gpreat  physical  truths,  the 
elements  of  which  may,  bv  diligent 
research,  be  traced  through  all  the 
cosmogonies  of  the  East  and  West, 
the  North  and  South. 

Among  these,  we  entirely  concur 
with  late  eminent  writers,  in  consider- 
ing the  Northern  as  the  most  delight* 
ful  and  elevating ;  because,  while  si»« 
perior  rather  than  inferior  to  that  of 
Greece  in  fancy  and  refinement,  it 
breathes  throughout  a  refreshing  purity, 
to  which  the  voluptuousness  of  tqe  hit- 
ter forms  a  humiliating  contrast.  It 
possesses,  in  addition  for  the  Christian 
reader,  the  irresistible  recommendation 
of  comprisiitt.  in  its  recognition  of  a 
supreme  and  omnipotent  Creator,  of 
the  finite  nature  and  limited  duration 
of  the  universe,  and  even  its  deified  in- 
habitants— the  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
existing  heavens  and  earth,  and  the  rise 
from  their  ashes  of  a  purer  and  more 
perfect  system — radiments  by  no  means 
scanty  or  doubtful  of  the  primitive  faith 
of  mankind. 

These  opinions,  we  think,  will  be 
borne  out  by  the  following  brief  notices 
of  the  chief  localities,  persons,  and  in- 
cidents alluded  to  in  the  poem,  premis- 
ing, however,  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
that  the  omission  in  it  of  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  touching  episodes  ia 
the  northern  mythology,  vis.  the  la^ 
mented  death  by  treachery  of  the  gentle 
and  amiable  god  Baldur^  arises  from 
its  having  been  made  by  Oelenschlager 
the  subject  of  a  fine  tragedy,  to  be  per- 
haps hereafter  given  to  the  reader. 

lieaven,  then,  or  "  Asgard*  (which 
privileged  region  comprehends  not 
only  "  Thrudheim,"  the  palace  of 
Thor,  but  various  other  delightful  resi- 
dences appropriated  to  its  deified  in^- 
habitanU)  is  like  ito  Grecian  prototype 
Olympus,  seated  on  a  hill,  having  in  its 
xeatre  the  famous  **  Valhalla ;"  towards 
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which,  across  the  rainbow  bridge  ^  Bi« 
frost,**  leading  to  it  from  the  earth, 
career  the  souls  of  departed  warriors 
**  Einheriar,"  to  share  in  celestial  joys. 
This  resplendent  mansion  gleams  with 
gold,  and  is  hnng  round  with  shields, 
and  here  the  more  priTileged  of  the 
heroes,  united  to  the  circle  of  gods  or 
**  Asen,**  quaff  mead,  drawn  for  them 
by  CTer-youthful  cupbearers,  and  listen 
to  the  deeds  of  the  valiant,  sung  to  his 
golden  harp,  bj  the  god  of  poesy, 
«  Braga.** 

On  a  dazzling  throne,  **  HlidskialfT 
situated  at  the  very  summit  of  the  ce- 
lestial regions,  and  commanding  at  a 
single  glance  the  entire  universe,  sits 
•♦  Odin,"  the  chief  of  the  **  Asen,**  or 
subordinate  deities  of  the  north. 

On  his  shoulders  perch  two  ravens, 
**  Thought  and  Memoiy,**  whom  he 
sends  forth  to  briug  him  intelligence 
from  all  parts  of  his  empire,  while  his 
superior  wisdom  is  maintained  by  daily 
draughts  from  the  far-famed  '*  Mimer  s** 
well,  in  purchase  of  which  one  of  his 
eyes  was  freely  sacrificed. 

Bv  his  wife  **  Frigga,**  the  goddess 
of  the  earth,  Odin  has  several  sons, 
the  most  famous  of  whom  are  "  Thor 
and  Baldur,"  the  contrasted  genii  of 
War  and  Peace ;  and  it  is  a  singular 
feature  in  the  creed  of  a  martial  people, 
as  well  as  a  practical  refutation  of 
the  ferocity  unjustly  ascribed  to  it,  that 
the  latter  is  not  only  more  universally 
beloved  and  honored  bv  gods  and  men, 
but  destined  to  eive,  by  his  lamented 
&11,  an  irreparable  shock  to  the  whole 
fabric  of  (he  northern  Olympus,  and 
to  revive  a  new  and  better  existence 
on  its  ruins. 

•*  Thor^  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  «  Asen* 
the  most  usually,  though  not  in  our 
opinion,  satisfactorily  identified  with 
the  "Jupiter  Tonans,**  or  Thunderer  of 
the  Greeks ;  the  thunderbolt  assum* 
ing  in  his  hands  the  form  of  his  far* 
famed  hammer,  '*  Mioluer,**  which  he 
is  perpetually  launching  against  the 
giants,  and  beneath '  which  they  are 
doomed  ultimately  to  perish. 

«  Loki,"  or  «•  Asa  Loki,**  (in  contra^ 
distinction  from  the  prince  of  the  giants, 
••  Utgard  Loki,")  who  plays  in  the 
northern  mythology  so  conspicuous  a 
part,  and  whose  name,  symbolical  of 
•*  fire,**  or  **  flame,"  as  well  as  his  dia^ 
bolical  subtlety  and  treacherous  enmity 
to  the  good  and  wise  ^  Baldur,'*  have 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  in  the  north 
to  this  day,  as  the  prototype  of  Satan — 
is  an  equivocal  personage,  who  has 
cottiriveill  maugre  his  giant  descent  and 


paternal  predilections,  to  inogji^le  him* 
self,  by  his  talents  «id  flatteries,  into 
**  Asgard ;"  from  whence  he  is  no  sooner 
banished  for  some  act  of  barefaced 
treachery,  than  he  again  achieves  a 
reconciliation.  His  horrible  ultimate 
fate,  however,  somewhat  akin  to  that  • 
of  the  fabled  Prometheus,  or  scriptural 
Satan,  proves  that  more  than  a  mere 
sense  or  poeUcal  justice  presided  over 
the  construction  of  a  system,  in  which 
eternal  retribution  is  assigned  to  imre- 
pented  crime.  In  his  having  givea 
birth  to  **  Hela,**  the  grim  f^oardian 
goddess  of  the  infernal  regions,  a» 
well  as  to  the  hnge  earth-serpent  or 
**  Midgardsworm,"  and  the  hell  wolf  of 
**  Fenrir,"  the  reader  will  recognise 
another  curious  coincidence  between 
him  and  the  Satan  of  Milton. 

The  parallel  between  Treya,"  the 
goddess  of  love,  and  her  brother 
**  Frejrr,"  and  the  Venus  and  ApoUa 
of  the  Ghrecian  Olympns,  is  rendered 
obvious^n  the  case  of  the  former, 
by  her  transcendant  charms — the  ob- 
ject of  perpetual  desire  and  stratagem 
to  the  exiled  giants — and,  in  the  latter, 
by  the  presiding  of  *•  Preyr^  over  the 
sokr  rays,  and  consequent  fertility  of 
the  eiurth,  as  well  as  his  propensity  to 
love  adventures.  One  of  these,  his 
passion  for  the  fair  Gerda  (a  beauttfnl 
maid  of  giant  race,  descried  by  him 
during  a  momentary  and  daring  occu- 
pation of  Odin*s  all-commanding  throne) 
IS  one  of  the  most  popular  and  pleasing 
episodes  in  the  Eodas. 

**  Iduna,"  the  goddess  of  perpetual 
youth,  and  the  wife  of  the  bard-god 
**  Braga,"  have  been  identified  with 
**  Hebe** — her  office  being  to  disdl  from 
ffolden  apples  the  elixir  of  immortality 
for  the  gods ;  who,  during  her  tempo- 
rary abduction  by  the  wiles  of  Loki, 
are  menaced  with  weidcness  and  de- 
crepitude ;  while  the  fading  and  deso- 
lation experienced  by  all  natore,  ani- 
mate ana  inanimate,  in  her  absence, 
and  its  revival,  in  pristine  bloom,  on 
her  return,  form  a  fine  poetical  fiction. 
«  Aegir^  (the  Neptune  of  the  North) 
and  his  wife  **  Hana,"  have,  for  their 
bright  daughters,  the  waves.  **  Niordr,^ 
the  ruler  of  the  winds,  the  father  of 
*♦  Freya"  and  •*  Freyr,**  ranks  higher 
than  Eolus  in  the  (forthem  Olympus, 
being  placed  almost  on  a  level  with 
"Thor*  and**  Odin;" 

These  being  thechiefr  of  the  "  Asen," 
or  celestial  deities  (the  confines  of 
whose  airy  dominion  are  beautifully 
peopled  with  troops  of  **  Wanen,"  or 
•«  Elves,**  as  are  the  dark  rtcMes  of 
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the  eiftli  inth  ckrwft  9mA  grome^ 
"  Zwergen"  and  **  TroldeiC)  H  renaixis 
ta  givo  a  biief  acoomit  of  their  oppo- 
aeiito ;  whoae  fonaidable  and  often 
accearful  renatance,  protracted  nntU 
the  ooBamnniation  of  all  things,  forms 
a  dittingmshing  feature  in  the  northern 
■ytfaol^^*  and  stems  to  ally  it  rather 
with  that  of  Persia  or  Egypt,  than  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

Endrding  the  earth,  *  Midgard," 
Kes  the  huge  **  Yoramagandor,'*  a 
BionBtrooa  serpent,  by  whose  motions 
are  caused  all  those  of  the  great  sea, 
difidiug  the  dwellings  of  men  from  the 
eoler  region,  or  **  Utgard,*  inhabited 
by  *  Uig^ud-Loki"  and  his  sufaject 
gianta. 

The  identity  of  these  with  the 
**  Titans"  of  the  Greeks,  both  in  their 
rebellion  and  its  consequences,  is  too 
obvious  to  hare  eseaped  notice ;  though 
so  fitf  from  being  hopelessly  subdued, 
th^  ceoiinue,  even  from  their  dismal 
eaiie  (assisted  by  the  machinations  of 
their  kinsman  ^'Loki,"}  not  only  to 
balBe,  but  temporarily  to  injure  their 
celestial  foes  ;  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  loss  of  Thor*s  hammer,  the  rape  of 
Iduna,  and  the  maiming  of  a  celestial 
diampion,  **T\i"  (brother  to  Odin,) 
by  the  heU-wolP*  Fenrir.**  Ultimately, 
however,  they  are  destined  to  perish 
by  Uie  hand  of  Thor. 

The  regions  of  the  unblest  dead,  or 
••Helheim,**  are  presided  over  by 
«•  Hda,"  the  grisly  daughter  of  Loki, 
by  the  giantess  **  Angurboda  ;**  whose 
realm  is  thus  graphically  and  fearfully 
characterized  in  the  Edda  :^*'  Wretch- 
edness is  her  palace — hunger  her 
boaid-^cottsumption  her  knife.  Her 
measenger's  name  is  "  Tardiness,"  and 
"Tedium*  is  her  handmaiden — Iier 
threshold  is  a  stumblinff-block — ^her 
bed  pain-— end  languishing  death  her 
pillow  r  Cast  by  Odin,  for  her  hate- 
ful qualities^  into  eternal  night,  she 
cherishes  inextinguishable  enmity 
agaioat  the  gods. 

These  conflicting  powers  and  prin- 
dplea  having  at  length  accomplished 
their  purpose,  pave  the  way  Ibr 
"  Bagnarok,"  Uie  terrible  and  myste- 
rioos  **  Twilight  of  the  Gods"— the 
period  of  the  destruction  of  all  created 
things ;  ushered  in  by  three  winters 
cheered  by  no  interveninff  summer, 
and  an  excess  of  frost  and  snow,  by 
which  the  sun  b  cooled  and  well  nigh 
extinguished.  Then  follow  three  years 
of  perpetnal  wars  and  bloodshed,  during 
which,  the  dearest  ties  of  kindred  win 
be  despised  and  sacrificed— thus  fear- 


fully predicted  in  the  andent  <* Voluspa,* 
or  Sibylline  verses  of  the  North  :— 

« Iteto  deiab  ilMai  be  the  ■trifc  or  bnllifwi ; 
ouvts  cMidTeo  idmI  ofM  m  flXBoacf^^ 
lferrii«e  bowk  ihidl  bind  no  iDoew ; 
Iron  trows  the  worM-Hui  ege  or  iwoidf  aitf  asei, 
A  tiaae  or  flormf  and  teBB|wt»-«  nign  oTnlld 


vriMB  no  nun  IHiof  4ttn  ^Mure  another. 
8o  abaU  It  be,  ere  the  woHd  it  overUnown.** 

The  coinddeoce  of  these  predictiooa 
with  the  Scripture  prophecies  of  gene- 
ral depravity,  and  tne  loosening  of  the 
bonds  of  sodety — of  the  **  earthquakes 
in  divers  places,**  and  '*wars  and 
rumours  of  wars,"  destined  to  precede 
the  consummation  of  all  things,  is  too 
manifest  to  be  overlooked,  even  amid 
the  mass  of  fantastic  imagery  beneath 
which  the  simple  majesty  of  the  catas- 
trophe is  shrouded  from  popular  view. 

Events  now  crowd  on  in  rapid  and 
fearful  succession.  In  vain  does  the 
golden  horn  of  the  celestial  watcher 
**  Heimdair  summon  the  gods  to  the 
fatal  strife,  which  they  now  wage  at  a 
disadvantage  with  the  emancipated 
"earth  snake,**  the  hell-wolf  •«  Fenrir,*? 
and  hell-hound  **  Garmur."  Odin» 
after  a  desperate  conflict,  is  swallowed 
alive  by  the  wolf.  Thor  is  poisoned 
by  the  efl9nvia  from  the  snake,  which 
he  had  furiously  slain.  The  other  gods 
fall  in  disastrous  combat,  and  **  Surtur," 
the  ruler  of  ••  Mospelheim"  (the  "fire- 
re^OD,)  the  great  personification  of  the 
evil  priDcijple,  directly  opposed  to 
"  AHadur**  (the  supreme  Being  himself,) 
envelopes  the  world  in  a  gencial  con- 
flagration. 

The  Edda,  however,  recognizes,  as 
safe  from  its  influence,  two  separate 
regions — **  Gimle"  and  •  Nastrond**— 
where  the  souls  of  the  good  and  wicked 
severally  await  the  rising  from  the  sea 
of  a  fair  new  earth,  teeming  with  spon- 
taneous fertility,  and  inhabited  by  a 
pure  and  sinless  race  ;  the  progenitors 
of  whom,  •*  Lif  and  •*  Liflhrasir,**  have 
been  providentially  sheltered  from  the 
brand  of  "Surt'ur.*^ 

Amid  all  this  wild  and  chaotic  fable, 
soars  the  redeeming  and  ennobling 
feature  of  the  northern  mythology^ 
the  ultimate  resumption  of  all  sway 
over  the  renovatea  universe  by  its 
great  creator  and  supreme  ruler — a 
being  too  superior  fas  far  ^  his  attri- 
butes are  dimly  shadowed  forth)  to  the 
perishable  deities  of  Valhalla,  not  to 
nave  been  dearly  derived  from  a  purer 
and  more  primitive  source.  He  is 
characterbed  in  the  elder  Edda  aa 
**one  whom   none  dare  name**— 4he 
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**  all-eocirclingf,    underived,  all4oving  knight  errantly,  d^cuified  eren  above 

and  eternal  being,  through  whoie  wise  that  of  chivahry  bj  tlie  exalted  nature 

counsel  all  things  that  exist  were  ordered  of  the  actors,  and  the  unlimited  scope 

and  coQtinued"-^aiid  as  one  who,  on  for  adTentures  ailbrded  by  a  renl  and 

■  the  involvement  in  common  destruc*  fabulous  universe.      They  have   one 

tion  of  the  delegated  powers  of  nature,  additional,  and,  in*  the  eyes  even   of 

shall  resume  to  iiimself  the  sole  govern-  those  not  professed    antiquaries,    we 

ment — ^the  ruler  of  gods  and  men  being  should  think  great  recommendation — 

thenceforward  no  longer  known  by  the  viz.  their  almost  servile  adherence  to 

title  of   *'Odin,*'  but  a  *' mightier;*  the  original   prose   narrative  of    the 

characteristics  which,  as  we  have  already  Edda;  so  that,  in  perusing  them,  the 

hinted,  almost  identify,  with  the  patriar-  sympathies  of  the  reader  are  not  laid 

chal  belief  of  mankind,  the  sublime  under  contribution  by  the  unauthorised 

fondamental  truth  of  the  creed  of  our  flights  of  a  modern  poetical  fancy — but 

deep-thinking  northern  ancestors.  simply  called  upon  to  lend  themselves 

Havinff  thus  extricated  what  may  to  the  unadulterated  traditions  of  their 

be  called  the  real  **  theology"  of  the  brave  and  imaginative  ancestors. 
Edda,  from  the  mythological  absur«        And  whatever  of  the  rude,  or  ludi- 

dities  in  which  it  is  at  least  as  fertile  crous,  may  be  found   to  startle    the 

as  the  rival  systems  of  the  east  and  reader  in  the  first  of  the  two  specimens, 

south — and  of  which  it  will  be  seen  will,  we  think,  be  fully  redeemed  by 

our  present  author  has  chiefly  availed  the  awful  solemnity  of  the  latter — a 

himself— it  is  time  to  let  him  tell  his  spirit,  on  the  whole,  more  consonant, 

own  story,  and  spread  before  his  guests  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  firenius  of 

(viz.  all  with  whom  the  antiquity  and  the  northern  mythology,  than  the  ligiiter 

imagination  of  a  legend  can  atone  for  incidents  which,  to  condKate  at  the 

its  wild  character)  the  first  dish  of  his  outset  the  good-will  of  the  reader,  the 

national  banquet     We  have  at  present  poet    has    embodied   in    his    earliest 

confined  ourselves  to  two  of  the  earliest  "  fytte** — the  journey   of    Thor    and 

and  most  spirited  of  these  stories  of  a  Loki  in  quest  of  adventures. 

THOR*S  JOURNEY  WITH  LOKI  IN  QUEST  OF  ADVENTURES. 

There  is  an  ancient  sa^,  set  forth  in  Runic  rhyme. 
Its  mystic  lays  enshrimng  much  skill  of  olden  time. 
If  a  kind  ear  ye*ll  lend  me.  Til  wake  the  harp  once  more. 
While  gifted  minds  unravel  the  precious  antique  lore. 

Ill  sing  the  gods  and  giants — the  strife  *twixt  heaven  and  earth — 
The  crafty  Loki's  cunning — and  Love*s  celestial  birth  ; 
ril  sing  of  high  Valhalla— the  feats  of  Thor,  the  strong  ; 
Come,  old  and  young,  I  pray  you,  and  listen  to  my  song  I 

By  ancient  bards  recorded,  is  what  I  now  declare. 

In  Asgard*s  land  lies  Thrudheim,  Tbor's  castle  in  the  air  ; 

Beneath  its  stately  roof  rises  many  a  pillar*d  hall. 

Five  hundred — ay  and  more — and  with  gold  encircled  all. 

But  dearer  yet  to  heroes  the  shields  that  hang  around. 
Dazzling  with  bumish'd  copper,  dug  from  the  teeming  ground ; 
Whose  fronts  of  mirror'd  smoothness,  all  ranged  in  seemly  row. 
Give  back  the  hall  gigantic,  lit  up  with  fiery  glow. 

There  dwells  the  god  of  battle— the  mighty  Asa  Thor— 

In  greatness  next  to  Odin,  of  all  the  heavenly  choir  ; 

'Tis  his  the  souls  of  heroes  to  strengthen  for  the  fight. 

With  his  girdle's  mystic  virtue,  and  steel-glov*d  right  hand's  might. 

But  chief  his  wondrous  hammer's  the  glory  of  his  reign. 
Where'er  'tis  swung  triumphant.  Death  follows  in  its  train  ; 
And  if,  in  good  right  earnest,  he  grasps  his  girdle  too. 
Sore  cause,  I  ween,  the  fues  of  Thor  that  battle  have  to  rue! 
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Of  tbeae  Utgmrdo-Loki* the  gknt  monarch  fell. 
By  wmqanng  Asen  bttDuhed,  mid  eodlet*  night  to  dwell ; 
By  cold  and  death  tarromided,  impatient  gnaws  hit  chain, 
fteVohring -daring  ptojccti  the  skiea  once  mofe  to  gain. 

But  lately  had  his  atept  accnnt,  Uptala'i  shrine  delaced. 

The  pyre  wkh  hands  nnhallow*d  qaench*d,  and  hid  the  temple  waste ; 

For  ttus  th*  immortal  Asa  band  at  Odin's  summons  came, 

And  caught,  as  he  the  deed  iHt)cbdm'd,  his  anger's  righteous  flaaie. 

Fierce  boiTd  the  heaynljr  champions'  blood,  to  hear  their  ruler  tell. 
The  sacrilege,  yet  unaFenged,  of  Utgard  Loki  fell ; 
For  swift  rerenge  they  thirsted  ail — tho'  one,  it  was  decreed. 
Redress  to  seek,  should  first  alone  to  Jothunhetmf  proceed. 

Now  joyless  round  the  heavenly  board,  sat  the  celettiid  band, 

Thor,  lost  in  gloomy  musings,  lean'd  his  head  upon  his  hand  ; 

And  those  who  eyed  him  well  might  see,  his  thoughts  were  deeply  bent. 

How  on  the  aeours'd  gmnt  brood  eternal  wrath  to  rent. 

For  counsel  <fid  he  turn  to  one,  who  stHl  his  ear  possest. 
The  crafty  Loki,  with  the  gods,  too,  oft  a  welcome  guest ; 
Gentle  and  wise  he  seem'd,  but  well  his  iidthlessness  they  knew. 
And  none  that  mark'd  his  wily  glance  had  ever  deemed  mm  tree. 

But  such  his  wit,  how  deep  soe'er  the  gods  he  had  beguird. 
No  Sooner  did  the  charmer  speak,  than  they  were  reconciled ; 
Slow  fell  his  speech,  but  ereiy  word  was  fraught  with  magic  skill, 
And  by  these  arts  at  Thor^  right  hand,  sat  the  dissembler  stilL 

Meantime  Valhalla's  daughters,  with  cheeks  of  rosy  hue. 
For  all  its  mighty  warriors  their  sparkling  beverage  drew  ; 
And  not  until  with  many  a  draught  was  ushered  in  the  dawn. 
Did  Thor  set  forth  to  yoke  the  goats  by  whom  his  car  was  drawn. 

For  heaven's  unconqner'd  champion,  tho*  decked  in  armour  true. 
Disdained  not,  when  to  ride  inclined,  to  yoke  his  chariot  too, 
Sufficed  that,  summon'd  by  his  voice,  the  goato  forsook  their  stall. 
While  the  rolling  of  his  braxen  wheels,  on  earth  men  thunder  caU. 

First  Thor  to  every  homy  hoof  made  last  its  golden  shoe. 
Then,  through  each  bridle's  silver  liok  the  slender  reins  he  drew  ; 
Then,  with  his  mighty  hammer's  stroke,  wam'd  Loki  all  was  done. 
And  e*er  the  sparks  were  lost  in  iur,  their  journey  was  begun. 

No  sooner  o'er  heaven's  rainbow  bridge  the  pair  thor  way  did  take. 
Than  all  along  their  sbinioj^  path  they  left  a  fiery  wake  ; 
His  magic  horn  bright  Heimdall  blew,  when  first  the  god  appeared. 
And  the  sev'n  roai<k  of  radiant  hues,  saluted  as  he  near*d« 

But  earth,  still  rob'd  in  shadows,  beheld  a  different  sight 
Thunder  and  lightning  there  appeared,  the  welkin  to  aiffright  i 
Meantime  Thor's  golden  chanot  the  cloud's  dark  bosom  cleaves, 
Just  as  in  storms  a  milk-white  swan  on  dusky  billows  heaves. 

Now  Loki  plucked  up  courage,  and  whisper'd  full  of  spite — 
**  Wouldst  not  be  pleased  in  Jothemheim  for  pastime  to  alight  ? 
Fire  cannot  harm  thee,  that  thou  know'st,  nor  can  thv  courage  fail, 
Twere  sport  to  see  how  Utgard-Loke  beneath  thy  glance  will  quail.* 

•   The  prinee  of  the  giants,  and  chief  enemy  of  the  gods. 
f  The  Te^denee  of  the  giants,  utuated  in  Utgard. 
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Then  out  spoke  Thor  the  mighty,  who  fighting  made  no  joke — 
**  Trae,  our  good  mail  can  turn  aside  the  best  directed  stroke. 
My  helm  of lieavcniy  temper,  all  earth-born  steel  defies. 
And  when  my  hammer>  wielded,  both  dwarf  and  giant  dies.** 

Thus  said,  to  pleasure  Loki,  a  stranger  still  to  fear, 
Thor  downwards  to  the  green  earth  his  course  began  to  steer ; 
The  birds  sun?  in  the  branches,  the  trees  themselves  bow*d  low, 
Aaif  to  pay  Valhalla's  god  the  reverence  they  owe. 

But  ah  I  the  rose  and  violet— they  faded  on  his  way, 
The  tender. flowrets  might  not  bide  the  godhead's  withering  ray — 
As  their  tiny  cups  they  folded,  and  on  his  proud  path  died, 
Seem*d,  as  by  him  unnoticed,  their  lives  away  they  sighed. 

The  sun  was  well-nigh  sinking— eve's  pall  of  grey  was  wove. 
And  from  the  cold  wave  rising  the  yellow  moonbeams  strove, 
When  right  on  two  twin  hillocks,  his  course  the  thunderer  steer*d. 
And  by  his  smiling  aspect,  well  pleased  with  earth  appeared. 

'Twas  just  as  Night's  dark  mantle  was  slowly  spreading  round 
The  pair  of  weary  wanderers,  a  peasant's  cottage  found  ; 
Thor  called  from  out  his  chariot,  **  I  lodee  with  thee  to-nifffat ;" 
The  courteous  hind  made  answer,  **  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  alight." 

As,  amid  friendly  greetings,  the  strangers  sought  the  shed. 
Beneath  its  humble  roof-tree,  deep  bow'd  each  lordly  head  ; 
Ther,e  sat  the  ancient  mother— the  daughter  flitted  fair. 
Beneath  the  o'erhanging  lime-trees,  to  hide  her  beauties  there. 

The  housewife  clear'd  the  benches — ^the  host  kept  bowing  still. 
Lamenting  that  for  guests  like  these,  he'd  nothing  save  good  will — 
"  We're  poor,"  he  cried,  •*  and  nought  but  roots  compose  our  scanty  fiure." 
Thor  smil'd  and  said,  •*  Be  comforted,  the  meal  shall  be  my  care*" 

For  well  'tis  known  what  now  I  tell,  (a  wondcrous  tale  I  trow !) 
That  round  the  earth  a  summer's  day  Thor  wiih  his  goats  could  go» 
Then  kill  and  roast  them  every  night,  (save  bones  and  skin')  eat  all. 
Yet  find  them  in  the  morning  light  safe  kicking  in  their  stall. 

So  to  his  trusty  hammer  the  giant  conqueror  flew. 

And  on  his  goats  employed  it  as  he  was  wont  to  do. 

The  housewife,  as  she  deck'd  the  board,  smiled  in  her  sleeve  with  glee. 

As  Loki  brought  (he  best  knew  whence)  a  spit  right  handily. 

Now,  from  th'  adjoining  forest,  diy  wood  is  fetch*d  in  haste, 
And  Loki  the  flesh  has  spitted  as  though  a  cook  profest ; 
While  in  the  small  hut's  centre,  as  well  as  room  might  be, 
Soon  blazed  a  fire  upon  the  hearth  that  gladsome  was  to  see. 

There  lack*d  an  ample  platter,  the  goodly  roast  to  hold. 

But  Thor  was  pleased  to  dish  it  in  his  own  shield  of  gold ; 

And  on  the  savory  morsels  all  heartily  did  feed, 

While  the  blood,  sav'd  in  a  pitcher,  was  turn'd  to  sparkling  mead. 

But  when  the  meal  was  ended,  Thor  bustled  about  alone. 
And  carefully  spread  his  goat's  skins  to  gather  every  bone. 
Alas  I  the  peasant's  young  son,  not  thinking  any  harm. 
Had  knock  d  one  shin  to  pieces,  and  suck'd  the  marrow  warm. 

The  little  birds  sang  gaily  their  earliest  morning  hymn. 

Ere  Thor  and  his  companion  began  to  stretch  a  limb ; 

Then,  hastily,  like  men  new  rous'd,  they  threw  their  harness  on, 

And  drew  their  good  swords'  edge  across  the  peasants  nkk  scythe  stone. 
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Then  lint  the  ptirriog  bov^  trick  to  ftght  it  sadly  came. 

For  when  the  goats  were  led  ont,  one  Uinp*d  on  three  legs  lame ! 

Thor  bit  his  lip  so  felly — it  was  a  fearful  sight— 

And  grasp'd  so  firm  his  hammer — it  left  his  knuckles  white. 

His  sinews  all  grew  stiff  and  stark,  his  look  was  wild  and  keen. 
His  Tery  eye>balls  turned  them  round,  till  the  white  alone  was  seen ; 
His  shaggy  brows  he  knitted  close,  just  like  a  raging  bear. 
The  boor,  with  wife  and  children  stood,  the  picture  of  despair  \ 

Deep  crouch*d  he  to  the  angry  god,  and  proffered  all  he  had» 
If  it  might  but  atone  the  fauh  of  his  unlucky  lad  ; 
Till  tickl'd  by  his  lowly  plight,  Thor*8  anger  melted  q«ite» 
And  but  for  keeping  up  nis  state,  he  sure  bad  laqgh'd  ontright. 

**  Rise,  rise,  old  man,**  Thor  kindly  svd,  **  111  Uke  what  you  can  yield 
Tour  youthful  son  and  daughter  there,  to  bear  my  spear  and  shield.* 
The  boor's  delight  was  boundless,  and  Tialf  and  Roska*s  too. 
When  Loki  straight  equipp'd  them  with  armour  bright  and  true. 

And  stoutly  Tialf,  the  young  squire  demeanM  hlffl  on  the  way. 
Strange  skill  and  conrage  shewing  in  every  casual  fray. 


Small  wonder !  for  the 
To  bear  the  deep-Un'd 


magic  pow*r  which  from  the  bones  he  drew* 
wallet,  gaye  the  youth  the  strength  of  two. 


And  fairer  still  than  ever,  did  gentle  Roska  seem, 
When  heay*d  her  tender  bosom,  beneath  the  corslet^s  gleam ; 
While  o^  her  smiling  glance  explor*d  her  panoply  of  war. 
And  from  beneath  a  nelm  of  gold,  flow*d  locks  more  golden  far. 

With  loud  steel  clang  at  every  step,  that  shook  the  wondering  earthy 
Stoiit  Miolner*  o*er  nis  shoulder  flung,  the  Thunderer  set  forth. 
Him  Loki  swiftly  followed,  as  Imht  of  foot  as  mind. 
While  from  beneath  his  helmet,  bis  dark  hair  stream'd  behind. 

As  the  champions  ftis^  and  faster  went  striding  o'er  the  lea» 

All  unawares  they  found  themselyes  beside  a  stormy  sea. 

The  proud  waves  rear'd  their  foam  crests  across  each  othei's  ooufse. 

While  from  their  depths  unfathom*d  rose  Rana'sf  moanings  hoarse. 

Within  a  sparry  sea-cave  god  Aegirj:  rules  the  main, 
A  silver  helm  with  coral  deck*d  the  emblem  of  his  rei^  ; 
His  beard  is  of  the  sea  weed  green,  and  a  rudder  in  bis  hand 
All  set  with  sparkling  ocean  gems,  he  steers  along  the  strand. 

On  the  island  fair  of  Hlesey$  his  throne  the  shell  tribes  rear. 
And  the  blue  waves  dancing  round  him  are  all  his  daughters  dear. 
Oft  as  the  shining  rudder  the  spouse  of  Rana  wields, 
Stitrd  is  the  wild  sea*s  tumult,  the  flood  o'ermastered  yields. 

But  when  his  truce  the  wind  god  breaks  with  him  who  rules  the  tides, 
Niordr||  straightwajr,  like  a  foaming  steed,  the  angry  waves  bestrides. 
Nor  mars  he  with  his  headlong  flight  the  beauties  of  the  main, 
For  never  fairer  shew  they  than  when  brief  tempests  reign. 

Meantime,  Thor  slyly  spying  how  Loki  shook  with  fright, 
With  mingled  scofin  and  threatening,  b^^  to  bold  him  light : 

*  Miolner,  the  name  of  Thor*t  wonderful  hammer, 
f  RaBa9  the  goddess  of  shipwreck,  and  wife  of  Aegir,  the  sea  king. 
\  Aegir,  the  Neptune  of  the  nort£ 
.   §  Hlssey,  the  island  of  Lmoo  in  the  Catsgat. 
...       I  Niordr,  the  god  of  the  vrindsk  . 
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**  'Twat  none  bat  tbou,''  1m  spoke  full  loiui,  **  that  brought  ni  here  at  all» 
Far  be  it  now  from  ua  to  quail,  whatever  may  befall  !** 

Thus  saying,  sprang  Thor  boldly  into  the  nging  brine. 
The  others  thus  encourag*!),  they  followed  in  a  line ; 
And  thouffh  with  steel  encnmber'd,  with  Thorns  assistance  good. 
They  batUed,  as  they  best  might,  amid  the  apgry  flood. 

Slowly  they  swam,  entaogled  amid  the  sea-weed  long. 
Their  ears  bewildered  ringing  with  the  mermaid's  fatal  song ; 
Tho'  need  was  of  all  their  wits,  aright  to  steer  their  watery  way. 
When  OTer  their  very  helmet  crests  broke  oft  the  wild  sea  spray  I 

O  well  may  Thor  be  exalted,  o*er  all  in  earth  or  sky. 
For  strength  and  miffht  undaunted,  all  dangers  to  defy  ; 
Since,  still  untired,  Uiough  lending  the  rest  a  helping  hand. 
Like  a  huge  whale  bold  steering,  he  ploughed  his  way  to  land. 

When  all,  by  his  aid,  had  sprung  ashore,  and  in  moonlight  dripping  stood. 
They  held  their  stalwart  way  once  more  thro*  the  depths  or  the  green- 
wood : 
'Twas  not  till  the  moon  her  shield  let  fall,  that  Thor  himself  gaTe  in. 
And  began  to  wish  for  a  welcome  hut  to  pass  the  dark  hours  in. 

Long,  long  did  they  search  and  wander  beside  that  desert  strand. 
Now  sliding  on  slippery  ice-pools,  now  sinking  deep  in  sand  ; 
The  niffht^torm  rages  fiercely— Roska  no  fiirtber  can. 
Though  eren  by  Loki  assisted,  that  noted  lady's  man. 

The  night  was  dark  above  them,  the  earth  was  dark  below, 

Tho'  ever  anon  heaven's  sable  vault  with  flaming  swords  would  glow, 

MThile  long- tailed  fiery  meteors  across  the  welkin  glide. 

And  huge  whales,  snorting,  spouted  from  out  the  waters  nde. 

Thor  sterner  grew  and  sterner — he  grasp'd  his  girdle  and  cried, 

**  Beware,  U^rde-Loki  I  lest  harm  the  spods  betide  ; 

Remember,  hellish  daring  must  be  atoned  by  blood  I* 

Thus  Thor  th*  unearthly  tempest  still'd  that  vez'd  the  midnight  flood. 

Just  as  the  words  were  spoken,  a  lowly  hut  they  spy, 
Within  whose  friendly  shelter  the  storm  they  may  defy ; 
Roomy  it  was  and  lofty — though  bare,  alas  I  the  floor — 
While  one  whole  side-wall  gaping,  disclos*d  an  open  door. 

The  wallet  was  unbound  soon — the  welcome  meal  was  spread. 
And  pale  on  her  rocky  pillow  sunk  Roska's  weary  head. 
All  slept  ere  long,  save  Thor  alone,  who,  with  his  hammer  stout. 
O'er  thoughts  of  vengeance  brooding  deep,  kept  angry  watch  withont 

Passing  the  next  **  fp^tte,"  or  ballad,  of  the  sons  of  Anak)  arriving,  instead 

containmg  the  unavailing,  and,  conse-  of  at  the  metropolis  of  the  giants,  at 

quently,  rather  degrading  efforts    of  the  realms  of  tne  dead  ;  the  ^tozea 

Thor,  to  counteract  the  sorceries  of  a  **  hell"  of  that  degraded  portion  of  the 

huge  giant,  (the  thumb  of  whose  glove,  northern  community  whose    fault  or 

by  the  waj,  turns  out  to  have  been  the  mishap  it  was  not  to  die  in  battle, 

hut  in  which  the  party  found  shelter,)  This  poem,  we  think,  is  calculated  to 

and  whose  impenetrable  cranium  the  give  a  lofi^  idea,  both  of  the  stem 

strokes  of  the  redoubtable  hammer  seem  imagery  of  the  Edda,  and  the  power 

to  tickle  in  his  sleep  Kke  a  gently  falling  of  adaptation  manifested  by  its  modem 

leaf— -we  find  the  champions  (purposely  versifier.     With  this  we  shall,  for  the 

put  on  a  wrong  scent  by  this  shrewdest  present,  conclude  our  specimens. 

THOm'S  DBSCBNT  TO  *'HSLRnBI.'* 

Now  list  the  grewsome  tidings,  what  further  them  befel. 
When,  *stead  of  Utgard's  dty,  the  champions  stray*d  to  hell  ; 
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So  i^-emooUi  the  worn  pfttb  to  Helas*s  kiogdom  dread, 
Thiit,  for  every  footstep  fbrward,  two  backward  ones  they  sped. 

Aod  aye  the  path  kept  sioking^-a  still  unfatbomM  deep. 

Whose  cocks,  by  dawn  unwakened,  eternal  TigiU  keep  ; 

0*er  youthful  Tialf  and  Rotka  a  mortal  shudder  crept. 

While,  led  by  Thor's  bright  armour,  his  wake  they  cowering  kept. 

As  thus  they  silent  treaded  the  paths  that  darkling  sink, 
Pale  shadows  flitted  round  them,  beside  a  torreiit*s  brink  : 
Yet  swerv'd  not  Thor  the  dauntless,  for  their  unblest  array. 
But  only  strode  the  quicker  along  his  destin'd  way. 

As  thus  he  bounded  forward,  in  frank  and  fearless  guise. 
Began  a  dawning  twilight  to  glimmer  in  their  eyes, 
Gl«Bim*d  torches  blue  and  fitful  within  th*  abyss's  clifl. 
And  sickly  moonbeams  siWer'd  each  mountain's  rocky  rift. 

Now  came  they  to  a  portal,  all  in  a  dark  hill-side. 
With  two  grim  shades  for  warders,  to  watch  that  door  beside — 
Thdr  eyes  like  caverns  sunken — ^their  brow  death*s  ashy  hue. 
As,  from  their  watch,  slow  rose  they,  to  gaze  on  sight  so  new. 

One  wore  the  form  of  woman — a  man  the  other  shew*d — 
But  by  such  folk  no  land  of  earthy  I  ween  was  ever  trode  ; 
Each  wields  a  ghostly  hammer,  made  from  a  dead  man*s  thigh. 
But  dropp*d  them  flat  and  powVless  as  Thor  came  striding  nigh. 

*<  Back !  back  f  they  feebly  shouted^^  Forms  whatsoe'er  ye  he. 
Whose  like,  since  here  we*ve  waited,  our  fate  was  ne'er  to  see  ; 
For*"  (with  a  sigh  'twas  whisper'd)  •*  none  dare  we  here  admit. 
Save  ghosts  of  recreant  cowards,  whose  souls  from  death4>eds  flit 

What  seek  ye^  stalwart  champions  I  in  health's  o'erflowing  bloom, 
Behind  yon  grisly  portals,  where  joy  can  never  come  ? 
Where  dwetb  but  one  pale  goddess,  who  deals  out  grief  and  pain 
To  all  who,  frost>bit,  shifer  beneath  her  sad  domain  *f* 

Then  ontspoke  Thor  the  mighty,  to  his  bewilder'd  train  : 
**  What  path  we've  stumbled  here  on,  is  but  too  sadly  plain. 
But  since,  beyond  all  question,  we  stand  at  Helas'  gate. 
On  thy  grim  daughter,  Loki !  it  needs  must  be  we  watt." 

Now  Loki*s  teeth  *gan  chatter — the  blood  forsook  his  cheek — 
So  shy  and  loath  he  felt  him,  his  offspring's  lace  to  seek  ; 
*•  No  r  muttered  forth  the  recreant,  •«  my  daughter's  such  a  fright, 
Far  rather  will  I  hie  me  back  to  Ajgard's  resdms  of  light" 

But  Thor— determin'd  ever — gave  manlier  counsel  idi : 

**  Forbear  rash  resolutions,  and  just  stay  where  you  are 

Such  coward  fancies  ill  beseem  a  freeman  of  the  sky. 
Nor  boots  ev'n  Loki's  deepest  wile  Fate's  dictates  to  defy  I 

If  (spite  thy  wit)  a  giant  bride  had  pow'r  thy  love  to  charm. 

Fall  well  thou  knew'st  th*  nnhallow'd  tie  could  nought  bring  forth  bpt 

harm ; 
Yet  thy  love-passage  none  the  less,  is  mark'd  in  Skukia's*  book. 
And  craven  sore  is  he  who  quails  on  his  own  deed  to  look  I 

At  Hda  iXi  most  shudder — to  slight  let  none  presume. 
Since  gods  and  men  to  overawe  she  wields  eternal  doom— 

^  Skulda,  the  goddess  of  msmory. 
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Eich  shadowy  Fear  that  she  sends  forth,  o'erspreading  wide  the  earth. 
Through  thb  dire  ofllispring,  recreant  god  I  to  thee  has  owed  its  birth. 

How  bright  and  pure  soever  life's  glowing  6ame  ascends, 
Fear  dims  its  lustre  ever,  'till  Death  the  oageant  ends  s  j 

So  mars  yon  Hell-wolfs*  buying  Valhalla's  revels  high, 
So  quails  beneath  his  aspect  fell,  ev*n  Odin*s  kingly  eye! 

Once  soar'd  our  hapoy  Asgard  as  high  o'er  death  and  pain 

As  tower  its  giant  pillars  o'er  earth's  subjacent  plain  ; 

That  now  Griefs  serpent  twining,  with  guile  and  pride-- fell  three. 

Gnaw  earth  and  heav'n  unsated — we  owe  it,  Loki,  to  thee  I 

'Twas  shrewdly  done,  tliough,  Loki,  to  give  that  grim  one  birth. 
And  well  deserves  she  honor,  that  rules  beneath  the  earth  ; 
For  torturing  wretched  dastards,  she's  mine  avenger  fell^— 
Then  hence,  with  coward  scruples,  I'll  marshal  ye  to  hell  T 

Before  these  words  of  wisdom  soon  Loki*s  fears  gave  way. 

Well  miffbt  his  spirits  rall^  beneath  Thor* s  mighty  stay : 

He  raii'd  his  tall  spear  quickly,  and  struck  those  doors  w  wid^^^^ 

And,  like  a  leaf  before  the  blast,  they  silent  swung  aside. 

■=* 
The  troop  by  Thor  conducted,  have  enter'd  the  portals  d>ead. 
The  hollow  vault  resounded  beneath  their  ponderous  tread  : 
Roska  alone — as  earth-flow'r  might — began  to  shrink  and  quail, 
Thor  kindly  lingered  by  her  side,  and  cheer'd  the  maiden  pale.  ^ 

'Mid  crooked  paths  bewilder'd,  their  way  they  hardly  found  ; 
And,  oh  I  but  all  was  still  and  drear  and  terrible  around  I 
At  length  a  glimmer  in  the  north  the  doubtful  vision  gave. 
Of  a  wild  hall,  with  rude  stones  rear'd,  within  a  mighty  cave. 

With  Hela's  ghastly  squadrons  the  grisly  walls  were  lined. 
They  sat  all  p^le  and  bloodless,  and  shiver'd  in  the  wind '; 
Cold  drops  of  anguish  glistened  on  every  fleshless  brow. 
And  round  each  thin  limb  twisted,  a  serpent  play'd,  I  trow! 

Far  in  the  cave's  deep  hollow  there  rose  a  stately  throne,   • 
Piled  high  with  skulls  all  mingled  with  many  a  human  bone ; 
Aloft  on  these  sat  Hela,  'twixt  white  and  grey  her  hue, 
But  on  her  brow  deep  blood-stains,  all  blent  with  festering  blue. 

A  sceptre  in  her  hand  she  wields,  of  bone,  in  moonlight  bleach'd. 
And  woe  betide  the  luckless  shade  by  that  fell  sceptre  reach'd. 
Which,  hot  with  ceaseless  swinging,  bums  like  a  naming  brand. 
And  might  by  none  be  borne  unhurt,  save  Hela's  icy  hand. 

All  in  that  cave  was  deadly  still,  chill  grave-damps  lingered  there; 
No  living  sound  the  silence  broke,  sighs  only  fill'd  the  air. 
Three. torches  glimmer'd  ghastly  blue,  by  each  a  dead  man  stood. 
All  all  their  bones  were  marrowless,  nor  flow'd  one  drop  of  blood. 

Now,  Thor  came  forth  into  the  midst,  with  mien  and  brow  of  pride. 
And  trode  the  circle  of  the  dead,  as  he  their  ranks  defied : 
Then  gac'd  and  tum'd  him  thence  in  scorn,  and  thus  the  Thunderer  said, 
*<  So  fiire  each  recreant  coward  wight,  to  follow  me  afraid. 

If  once,  deluded  fools,  on  earth  ye  shunn'd  for  me  to  bleed, 
Hela,  in  endless  torment  now,  deals  forth  your  welkeanml  meed  ; 

•  The  wolf  «  Fenrir,'*  predicted  to  be  fatal  to  the  gods,  and  the  sUyer  of  OfGi. 
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ft  ii^*brwM]r«ufi,ifi9lorio«0$lrir«i0joy  ianp^air— 
Nq  !  tfOoAlm  Y%  w«ie  bom  to  be^^to  tieaibU  ever  tbawr* 

Tk^  stiode  b«  lliro^b  tli«  darkliig  cava  wl^re  H«la  Mi  in  vloofli. 
And  thw  wiib  Toiqe  nM  to»e  avbdiMKUad^aMcd  tke  taut  •£  doom-. 
" Falo sod4et|I  Ibpagh  I  ksow  thoe  jotl,  Md own  thy  riyhtooM  sway, 
Yeta#vof  villi  Iu4  own  fOod-wiU  voiiki  Tkor  bMido  tj^e  Hay. 

*■  To  Ulgvd>  Moglj  palacet,  I  and  017  train  were  bound, 
When  tboa  bj  evlTohance  we  ttrayU  IM^  thy  dominions  fqiiad  s 
Mow,  pritHee  (if  to  Uiee  'tU  known)  tbe  way  oe  pleai^  to  telU 
Wliicb  climb*  to  ^othun*9  ^iant  la^d.  {rom  out  tbe  deept  of  Wl" 

Re  epp^e.  and  a«  if  tlend^  sword  on  hoUow  corslet  ranf . 

Ouae  fortb  a  voice  fronn  Hela's  braa^t,  witb  hanb  oneartbljr  dang : 

"  Away !  awav !  ayoi4  these  balls !  and  nd  qte  of  thj  si^ht, 

Nor  longer  blind  nay  s traimog  €^ea  with  thine  o*erpowenng  light  T 

Not  lonff  I  wis,  did  Tbor  4el%jr  to  sign  bis  followers  on, 

And  iK&i  tom*d  bin  well  awa/t  as  he  passed  his  daqgbter*«  throne  ; 

His  eyes  h^  never  opened  onc^  nor  breathed  till  (airljr  by— 

Sk^  widiy  OP  her  pasent  gazed,  and  baa? ed  a  hoUow  sigh. 

.      And  soon  did  Thor  the  mighty-take  leave  of  fear  and  dread, 
«  >^^Wben  he  and  his  three  comrades  casde  Ibrth  from  the  balls  of  the  dead, 
^    rior  slaek'd  he  hu  speed  till  the  roqky  pass  *twas  his  once  more  to  gain. 
And  stand,  in  tbe  cheerful  Ught  of  day,  all  on  the  open  plain. 


eotfvisaioNs  or  baret  LoaRBoum. 


CHA?.  XnL»*TIIB  AS8IU  TOWN. 


I  HAP  aei  been  above  a  week  in  my 
afw  oqartaia,  whca  my  servant  pre* 
stateo  me,  amoiY  my  letters  oae 
nioraiag,  wiih  a  paaket,  which,  with 
eoosid^able  pains,  I  recognised  at 
len^  to  be  direded  to  me.  The 
eatire  envelope  was  covered  with 
wridng  in  various  hands,  among  which 
I  detaoiad  something  which  bora  a 
Unt  reeamblaaoe  to  my  name ;  but 
die  address  which  followed  was  per- 
ffctly  unreadable,  not  only  to  me,  as 
it  ^f>peared,  but  also  to  the  **  experts" 
of  the  different  post-ofliees,  for  U  had 
bsea  followed  by  sundry  directions  to 
tiv  varioof  plaaes,  begmniog  with  T, 
whieh  foamed  to  be  the  letter  eom- 
BMpmpg  tbe  **  great  aidiaewD  locality  ^ 
tiieii  I  read*  •«  try  Tfalee,"*' try  Tyione," 
"try  Tanderagee,"  Sec  Ac.  "I  won* 
imii,  sir/  said  he,  **that  they  did'nt 
aM.  'ftfy  Teheran,'  and  I  soppose they 
woaU>  at  last,  racier  than  abandon 
tlierarsuit ^" 

«Bot,  Stubber,"  said  I,  as  I  conned 
Of  cr  tbe  varioBS  addresses  in  thia  in- 
eeiB^heQiibhi  coror,  "  are  you  sure 
thip  iilorme?* 

**  The  postmaster,  sir,  de^ed  hm  to 
uk  yoo  if  yoa'd  liaya  it,  for  ha  has 
efered  it  to  every  one  down  in  these 
Vol.  XII. 


parts  lately:  the  waterguard  ofletra 
will  take  it  at  8d.,  sir,  if  yon  wont, 
but  I  begged  yon  might  have  the 
refusal." 

<*  Oh  I  very  well  {  I  am  bapp^  to 
find  mattara  are  managed  so  fanparvally 
in  the  pest-office  here.  Nothing  like 
a  public  cant  for  asaking  matters  ind 
their  true  level.  Tell  the  postnnsUr, 
then,  111  keep  the  letter,  and  tlie 
rather,  as  it  happens,  by  good  luck,  to 
be  intended  for  me." 

**  And  now  for  the  interior,'*  said  I, 
as  I  broke  the  seal,  and  read  : 


**  My  dear  Mr.  LorreOuer — As  her 
ladyshio  and  my  son  nave  in  vain 
essayea  to  ret  anytbinff  from  you  in 
the  shape  of  reply  to  their  letters,  it 
has  devolved  upon  bm  to  try  my 
fortune,  which,  were  1  to  augur  from 
the  legibility  of  my  writing,  may  not, 
I  should  fear,  prove  nsore  suoceaaful 
than  theT-*— (what  can  the  word  be  ?) 
**  tho— the^— why,  it  ean*t  be  damaable, 
lately  ?_ao,  it  is  amiable,  I  see—**  than 
the  annable  epistle  of  my  lady.  I 
cannot,  howaver,  peraut  myself  to  leave 
this  without  appndnjr  you  that  we  are 
about  to  start  for  Badea,  where  we 
purpose  lemaiiriRg  a  month  or  two. 

B 
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Your  cousin  Gut,  who  has  been  sta jring 
lor  some  time  wkli  ifo,  has  been  obbged 
to  set  out  for  Greneva,  but  hopes  to 
join  in  some  weelu  henoe.  He  is  a 
great  fii? orite  wttk  us  all,  but  has  not 
eflaced  the  memory  of  our  okler  friend, 
yourself.  Could  you  not  ind  meras 
to  come  OTer  and  see  us— -if  only  a 
flying  visit  ?  Rotterdam  is  the  route, 
and  a  re#  days  would  bring  you  to  our 
quarters,  Hoping  that  you  may  feel 
io  disposed,  I  bave  enclosed  herewith 
a  letter  to  the  Horse  Guards,  which  I 
trust  may  fiicilitate  your  obtaining 
leave  of  absence.  1  know  of  no  other 
mode  of  making  your  peace  with  the 
ladies,  who  are  too  hignly  incensed  at 
your  desertion  to  send  one  civil  post- 
script to  this  letter ;  and  KHkee  and 
myself  wee  absolntetr  exhausted  in  our 
defence  of  you. — Believe  me,  your's, 
truly,  Callomby.* 

Had  I  received  an  official  notiflca* 
tion  of  my  being  appointed  paymaster 
to  .the  forces,  or  chaplain  to  Chelsea 
hospital,  I  believe  1  should  have  re* 
ceived  the  information  with  less  sur- 
prise than  I  perused  this  letter — that 
after  the  lung  interval  .which  had  elap- 
sed, during  which  I  had  considered 
myself  totally  forgotten  by  this  fiimily, 
1  should  now  receive  a  letter — and 
sneh  a  letter,  too — quite  in  the  vein  of 
our  former  intimao^  and  good  feeling, 
isviting  me  to  tb<>ir  house,  and  again 
professing  their  willingness  that  I  should 
be  on  the  terms  of  our  old  familiarity-:- 
was  little  short  of  wonderful  to  me. 
Lretd,  too— -with  what  pleasure  ?  —that 
slight  mention  of  my  cousin,  whom  I 
hfA  so  long  regarded  as  my  successful 
rival,  but  whom  I  began  now  to  hope 
had  not  been  preferred  to  nie.  Perhaps 
it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  Uiink  that  all 
Wts  not  hopeless.  It  appeared,  too, 
that  several  letters  had  been  written 
whicb  had  never  reached  me  ;  so,  while 
I  accused  ihem  of  neglect  and  fbrget- 
fulness,  I  was  really  more  amenable 
to  the  charge  myself ;  for,  from  the  mo- 
ment I  had  heard  of  my  cousin  Guy's 
having  been  domesticated  amongst 
them,  and  the  rumor  of  his  marriage 
h|iui  reached  me,  I  suftered  my  absurd 
jealowty  to  \bUnd  my  reason,  and 
never  wrote  another  line  aiier.  I  ought 
10  have  known  how  **bavard^  Uny 
ulnays  was — that  he  never  met  with 
tlte  most  commonplace  attentioiis  aav- 
where,  that  he  did  not  immediately 
write  home  about  settlements  and  pin- 
money,  and  portions  &>r  youn^r  ohil- 
dten,  and  all  that  sort  of  nonsense.— 


Now  I  saw  it  all  plainly,  and  ten 
thousand  times  quicker  than  my  hopes 
were  extinguished  before  were  tney 
again  kindled,  and  1  could  not  refrain 
from  regarding  Lady  Jane  as  a  mirror 
of  constancy,  and  myself  the'  most 
fortunate  man  in  Europe.  My  old 
castle-building  propensities  came  bsok 
upon  roe  in  an  instant,  and  I  pictured 
myself,  with  Lady  Jane  as  my  com- 
panion, wandering  among  the  beauttfitl 
scenery  of  the  Neckar,  beneath  the 
lofty  ruins  of  Heidelberg,4uid  skimaung^ 
the  placid  surflMse  of  the  Rhine,  while, 
**  mellowed  by  distance,**  came  the  rich 
chorus  of  astudenCs  raetody,  filling  the 
air  with  its  flood  of  song.  H6w  de- 
lightful, I  thought,  to  be  reading  the 
lyrics  of  Uhland,  or  Biirger,  with  one 
so  capable  of  appreciating  them,  with 
aill  the  halloweu  associations  of  the 
•*  Vateriand"  about  us  I  Yes,  Said  L 
aloud,  repeating  the  well-known  tine 
of  a  German  •*  Lied" — 

«« B«krMut  mlt  laiib,  den  Bcben  voUcn  Bedier.** 

**  Upon  ray  conscience,"  said  Mr. 
Daly,  who  had  for  some  time  past, 
been  in  silent  admiration  of  my  stage- 
struck  appearance—.**  upon  my  con- 
science, Mr.  Lorrequer,  I  bad  no  con- 
ception you  knew  Irish.*' 

The  mighty  talisman  of  the  Coun-^ 
sdlor's  voioe  brought  me  back  in  a* 
moment  to  consciousness  of  where  I 
was  then  standing,  and  the  still  more 
unfortunate  fact  that   I   was  only   a 
subaltern  in  his  Maje$tv*s  — th . 

••Why,  my  dear  Coui^ellor,  that 
was  German  I  was  quoting,  not  Irish.** 

•*  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Daly, 
breaking  the  top  off  his  third  egg — 
*•  with  all  my  heart ;  Vd  rather  you'd 
talk  it  than  me.  Much  conversation 
in  that  tongue,  Vm  thinking.  Would 
be  mighty  apt  to  loosen  one's  teeth.** 

"  Not  at  all,  it  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful language  in  Europe,  and  the 
most  musical,  too.  Wny,  even  fur 
your  own  peculiar  taste  In  such  matters, 
where  can  you  find  any  language  so 
rich  in  Bacchanalian  songs  as  Ger- 
man ?* 

**  rd  rather  hear  the  Cmiskeen 
Lawn  or  the  Jug  of  Punch,  as '  my 
old  friend  Pat.  Samson  could  sins^ 
them,  than  a  score  of  your  high  Dutch 
jawbreakers." 

*•  Shame,  out  upon  ye,  Mr.  Daly  ; 
and  fbr  pi^thos,  for  true  fiseling,  where 
is  there  anything  equal  to  SchHler^ 
bdlads?" 

**  I  doat  think  I've  ever  lieard  any 
of  his ;  but  if  you  will. talk  of  balli^UT 
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«d  the  Coofi^or.  **2ive  one  old 
Ifooej  M'GarTv'8 :  what >  fioer  than** 
Ad  here  he  began,  with  a  mo^ 
nasal  twan^  and  dolorous  emphasis,  to 
«i»5 — 

«« <  And  I  itapi/d  np  onto  her, 

An*  t  made  a  coogee — 

And  I  ax'd  her  her  pardon 

For  the  making  so  free/ 

*  And  then  the  next  rerse,  she  say^-^ 

*  An  ye  goia*  to  nndoe  me. 
In  thk  desert  alone  ?* 

•  Theresa  a  shake  there." 

•*  Yow  HeaTcn's  sake,"  1  cried,  **  stop^ ; 
vlieB  I  api^ke  of  baUads,  I  nerer  meant 
saeh  iiifenial  stuff  as  thst." 

**  1*11  not  give  op  my  knowledge  of 
ballads  to  aoy  man  breathing,**  said 
Mr.  Daiy ;  *'and,  with  God's  blessing, 
1*11  8119  yoa  one  this  ey^ning,  after 
dinner,  that  will  gife  you  a  cramp  in 
4ke  stomach.** 

An  anunated  discussion  upon  lyrical 
poetry  was  here  intemipted  by  a  sum- 
aaoBS  from  our  host  to  set  out  for  the 
town.  My  party  were,  b^  the  desire 
of  the  magistnusy,  to  be  In  readiness 
near  the  couft-house,  in  the  event  of 
■  anjr  serious  disturbance,  which  there 
^existed  but  too  much  reason  to  fear, 
from  the  highly  excited,  state  of  feeling 
on  the  sub)^  of  the  approaching  trials. 
The  sddieni  were,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Larkins,  safely  ensconced  in  a  tan- 
yard  ;  and  I  myself  having  consigned 
them  for  the  present  to  a  non-com- 
ousnoaed  officer,  was  left  at  perfect 
liberty  to  dispose  of  my  time  and  per- 
son as  it  might  please  me. 

While  these  arrangements  were 
taking  place,  I  had  entirely  lust  sight 
of  !&.  Dal^,  under  whose  guidance 
mKi  protection  1  trusted  to  obtain  a 
place  within  the  bar,  to  hear  the  triab ; 
•o  that  I  was  now  pecfectiy  alone,  for 
ray  hcMrt's  nma^rous  avocations  entirely 
predaded  any  thought  of  my  putting 
myself  under  bis  care. 

My  first  otject  w^  to  reach  the 
eoBct4iouse,  and  there  could  be  little 
difficulty  in  finding  it,  for  the  throng 
of  persons  in  the  street  were  all  eageriv 
bendinff  their  wa^  thither.  I  .accord- 
ingly followed  with  the  stream,  and 
soon  foand  myself  among  an  enonpons 
mnHitnde  Qf  frize-coated  and  red-cloaked 
people,  of  both  sexes,  in  a  large  open 
square,  which  formed  the  market-place, 
one  side  of  which  was  i|anked  by  the 
eomrt4iouse — for  as  such ,  1  immediately 
teeqgi^zed  a  msssi ve-looking  grey  stone 
.bmlmiig — in  which,  the  oumoous  win- 


dows all  open  and  filM  wkh  people, 
exhaled,  a  ooutinued  steam  from  the 
crowded  atmosphere  within.  >  To  ap- 
proach it  was  perfoetly  iaspeasiMe,  for 
the  square  was  packed  so  eleaely,  thsit 
as  the  people  approached,  by  the 
various  streets,  they  were  obliged  to 
stand  in  the  avennes  leadmg  to  it,  and 
regard  what  was  going  on  from  a  dia- 
tapce.  Of  this  Iwge  nmltitade  I  soon 
became  one,  hoping  that  at  length  some 
fortunate  opportunity  m%fat  enable  ma 
to  obtain  admission  to  tha  conrt-honse, 
through  some  of  my  nniaaioai  leg«l 
acquaintances. 

That  the  hte  of  those  who  were 
then  iipon  their  trial  for  tbehr  lives 
absorbed  the  entire  feelmgs  of  those 
withour,  a  momentary  glanoe  at  the 
hundreds  of  anxious  wd  care-worn 
faces  in  the  crowd,  would  completely 
satisfy.  Motionless  and  silent  they 
stood :  they  felt  no  fo^ue — no  want 
of  food  or  refreshment^^their  interest 
was  one  and  ludlvided — all  their  hopes 
and  fears  were  centered  in  the  events 
then  passing  at  a  short  distance  from 
them,  but  to  which  their  ignorance 
intparted  an  additional  and  more  painftU 
excitement — the  only  mformation  of 
how  MMtters  were  going  on  being  by  an 
occasional  word,  sometimes  a  'mere 
gesture  from  some  one  stationed  in 
the  windows  to  a  fttend  in  the  crowd. 
When  the  contempknioa  of  this 
singularly  impressive  scene  was  be* 
ginning  to  weary  from  the  irkaomeness 
of  my  position,  1  thoueht  of  retiring.; 
but  soon  discovered  now  impostiblf 
was  such  a  step.  The  crowd  had 
blocked  up  so  completely  all  the 
avenues  of  approach,  that  even  had 
I  succeeded  in  getting  from  the  mar- 
ket-plaoCk  it  would  be  only  to  remain 
firmly  impacted  among  the  mob  in  the 
street 

It  now  also  occurred  to  me,  that 
although  I  had  been  assured  by 
Larkins  no  call  could  possibly  be 
made  upon  my  services  or  those  of 
my  party,  till  after  the  trial,  yet,  were 
that  to  conclude  at  any  moment,  •£ 
should  be  perfectly  unable  to  regain 
the  place  where  I  had  stationed  them, 
ai|d  t  he  most  serious  consequences  mig  ht 
ensue  from  the  absenee  of  their  offi^, 
if  the  men  were  required  to  act 

From  the  moment  this  thought  took 
possession  of  me,  I  iNfcame  excessively 
uttcoroforti^le.  £very  expression  of 
the  people  that  denoted  the  progress 
of  the  trial,  only  alarmed  me  for  tt^e 
conclusion,  which  I  supposed  might 
not  be  distant,  and  1  bej^, ,  with  ^ 
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nay  i|ig«ii«iiy,  to  attenpt  mj  retremt, 
wblohi  after  half  an  boui't  serere 
^trufl^e,  I  oonipletely  abandoned, 
nndki^  mytM  scaiceljr  ten  yanb  from 
where  I  alarted. 

At  length,  the  cowntel  for  the  crown, 
who  bad  been  tpeaking  to  evidenoe, 
ceased  t  and  an  indntbict  munnnr  was 
•heard  through  the  coort-honte,  which 
wae  aoon  repressed  br  the  To5ce  of  the 
eriereaIlin|r**sUence/'  Allnowseemed 
stHl  and  sOent  as  the  gnnre— yet,  on 
hsleaiBg  attentively  for  some  time,  you 
eoald  cateh  the  low  tones  of  a  voice 
speakuig,  as  it  appeared,  with  great 
deliberation  and  slowness.  Thb  was 
th^  judge  addressing  the  jury.  In  a 
short  time  this  also  ceased  ,*  and,  for 
nbottt  half  an  hour,  the  silence  was 
perfectly  imbrohen,  and  both  within 
and  without  there  reigned  one  intense 
•nd  achiag  sense  of  aniiety  that  ab- 
sorbed every  foeling,  and  Imparted  to 
every  fttce  an  expression  of  almost 
ngeniaing  uncertainty.  It  was,  indeed, 
-a  space  well  calculated  to  excite  such 
emotions.  The  jury  had  retired  to 
deliberate  upon  their  verdict.  At 
length  a  door  was  heard  to  open,  and 
the  footsteps  of  the  jury,  as  they 
resumed  their  places,  sounded  through 
the  court,  and  were  heard  by  those 
without.  How  heavily  upon  many  a 
•toot  heart  those  footsteps  foil  f  They 
had  taken  their  seats  —  then  came 
another  panse — after  which  the  mono- 
tonous tones  of  the  derk  of  the  court 
were  heard,  addressing  the  jury  for 
their  verdict.  As  the  foreman  rises, 
every  ear  is  bent— every  eye  strained — 
every  heart-string  vibrates  :  his  lips 
move,  bttt  he  is  not  heard  ;  he  is  de- 
-sired  by  the  judg^e  to  speak  louder; 
the  tM>lor  mounts  to  his  before  blood- 
less face  t  he  appears  to  labor  for  a 
few  seconds  with  a  mighty  effort,  and, 
at  last,  pronounoes  the  word,  **  Guilty, 
my  loro— all  guilty  V* 

V  have  heard  the  vrild  waNwhoop 
of  the  red  Indian,  as,  in  his  own  pine 
forest,  he  has  unexpectedly  come  upon 
the  track  of  his  foe,  and  the  almost 
extingoished  hope  of  vengeance  has 
been  kindled  again  in  his  cruel  heart— 
I  have  listened  to  the  scarcely  less 
iavage  hurra  of  a  storming  party,  as 
they  have  surmounted  the  crumbling 
ruins  of  a  breach,  and  devoted  to  Are 
and  sword,  with  that  one  yell,  all  who 
awak  them— and  once  in  my  lifo  it 
has  been  my  fortune  to  have  heard 
dK  last  yell  of  defiance  ftom  a  pirate 
crew,  as  they  sunk  beneath  the  ralung 
ftre  of  a  Urigate,  rather  than  surrsnder. 


and  went  down  with  a  cheer  of  <te- 
ilance  that  rose  eten  above  the  red 
artillery  that  destroyed  but  could  not 
subdue  them ; — but  never,  in  any  or 
all  of  these  awfiil  moments,  did  my 
heart  vibrate  to  such  sounds  as  rent  the 
air  when  the  fatal  **  Guilty"  was  heard 
by  those  within,  and  repeated  to  those 
without  It  was  not  grief— it  was  not 
despair— neither  was  it  the  cry  of 
sharn  and  irrepressible  anguish,  from 
a  suadenly  blighted  hope^ut  it  vras 
the  long  pent-up  and  carefully-concealed 
burst  of  feeling  which  called  aloud  for 
vengeance — red  and  reeking  revenge— 
upon  all  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
the  sentence  then  delivered.  It  censed, 
and  I  looked  towards  the  court-house, 
expecting  that  an  immediate  and  des- 
perate attack  upon  the  building  and 
those  whom  it  contained  would  at  once 
take  place.  But  nothing  of  the  kind 
ensued  i  the  mob  were  already  begin- 
ning to  disperse,  and  before  I  recovered 
perfectly  from  the  excitement  of  these 
few  and  terrible  moments,  the  square 
was  netrly  empty,  and  I  almost  felt  as 
if  the  wild  and  frantic  denunciation 
that  stUl  rang  through  mv  ears  had 
been  conjured  up  by  a  heated  and 
fevered  imagination. 

When  I  again  met  our  party  at  the 
dinner  teble,  I  could  not  nelp  feeling 
surprised  on  perceiving  how  little  they 
sympathixed  in  my  feeling  for  the 
events  of  the  day  ;  whloh,  indeed,  they 
only  alluded  to  in  a  professional  point 
of  view— criticising  the  speeches  of  the 
counsel  of  both  sides,  and  the  character 
of  the  different  witnesses  who  were 
examined. 

•'Well,"  said  Mr.  Daly,  addressing 
onr  host, "  you  never  could  have  had  a 
conviction  to>day  if  it  wasn't  for  Mike. 
He's  the  best  evidence  I  ever  heard. 
I'd  like  to  know  very  much  how  you 
ever  got  so  clever  a  fellow  com- 
pletely in  your  clutches  ?** 

*•  By  a  mere  accident,  and  very 
simply,"  replied  the  justice.  "  It  was 
upon  one  of  our  most  crowded  fair 
days — half  the  county  was  in  town, 
when  the  information  arrived  that  the 
Walshes  were  murdered  the  nurht 
beforo,  at  the  cross  roads  above  Tel* 
namuck  mills.  The  news  reached  me 
as  I  was  rignittg  some  tithe  warfama, 
one  of  which  was  against  Mickey.  I 
sent  for  him  Into  the  office,  knowing 
that  as  he  was  in  the  secrot  of  all  the 
evil  doings,  I  might  as  well  pretend  to 
do  bin  a  service,  and  ofier  to  stop  tiie 
warrant,  oat  of  kindness,  as  it  were. 
Well,  one  wi^  or  another,  he  was 
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Upl  waiiuff  for  jeveial  boon  wUk  I 
«M  eqgaged  in  vrUuig,  and. all  the 
couBtijr  people*  aa  they  paated  the 
mdow.  could  look  in  and  aee  Mickey 
Sbeeban  standing  before  me,  while  I 
YSf  emplojed  busiljr  wiitiag  letters. 
It  was  just  at  this  time,  that  a  mounted 
policeman  rode  in  viUi  the  account  of 
the  murder ;  upon  which  I  immediate!/ 
iKoed  a  warrant  to  arrest  the  two  Mao- 
Neib  and  OwenShiiley  upon  suspicion. 
I  ihoqght  I  saw  Mike  turn  pale,  as  I 
mid  U^  names  over  to  the  seigeaot  of 
peBce,  and  I  at  once  determined  to 
torn  it  to  aecoont ;  ao  I  immediatelj 
began  talking  to  Mickey  about  his  own 
inun,  breaking  off,  every  now  and 
then,  to  giTC  some  directions  about  the 
men  to  l^  captured.  The  crowd  out- 
nde  was  increasiufl^  evenr  instant,  and 
jDuneed  notbavelookedat  their  &ces 
twioe  to  perceire  that  they  regarded 
Kicker  as  an  approver;  and  the  same 
n^fat  tnat  saw  the  M'Neils  in  custody, 
witaemed  the  homing  of  Sheehan's 
bouse  and  haggart,  and  ne  only  escaped 
bj  a  miracle  orer  to  CunrjglttBs,  where, 
oaee  mider  mj  protection,  with  the 
imputation  of  naviog  turned  King's 
enileoce  upoa  his  character,  I  had 


little  trouble  in  pefi—diBg  bill  thai  lie 
might  as  well  benefit  by  the  report  m 
ei^oy  the  name  without  the  gaift.  U0 
soon  complied,  and  the  convietioae  of 
this  day  are  partly  the  result." 

When  the  applauie  whiob  gaeeted 
this  clever  suoke  of  our  best  had 
subsided,  I  inquired  what  leaults  might, 
in  al)  likelihood,  follow  the  preeeediMa 
of  which  1  bad  that  day  beea  a  wit^ 


**  Nothing  will  be  done  iaMtedJately," 
replied  the  justiee,  **  beaause  we  baf« 
a  laige  ibice  of  poliae  and  mil^aiy 
about  us ;  but  let  either,  or  unhtpfiily 
both,  be  withdmwA,  and  the  ery  y«a 
heard  given  in  the  narketpflaee  Uhomj 
will  be  the  death-warrant  for  as«re 
than  one  of  thoie  who  are  well  9mi 
hearty  at  this  moment.'* 

The  train  of  thought  inevitably 
iorced  upon  me  by  all  I  had  been  a 
spectator  of  during  the  day,  but  little 
disposed  me  to  be  a  partaker  in  the 
mirth  and  conviviality  «hich,  as  usual* 
formed  the  staple  of  the  i^sjaes  din^eis 
•f  Mr.  Larkmss  and  I  aeeoidiagly 
took  an  earlv  opportunity  to  ^|uit  Urn 
eompmiy  imd  retue  for  the  aigbt. 


CHAP.  XX-— A  DAT   Ilf  VUBLIW. 


Ob  the  third  dav  of  onr  reiidenee  at 
CmrjiG^ass  arrived  m|r  friend.  Mortis 
met,  to  replace  ase,  biiaging  my  leav« 
from  the  colonel,  and  a  most  handsome 
letteiV  lA  whieh  be  again  glanced  at 
the  pioipect  before  me  in  the  Calloaby 
laailv,  and  .biBted  at  my  destination, 
which  1  had  not  alluded  to,  adding 
that  tf  I  made  the  pretence  of  stud^ 
ta  Gomany  the  reason  for  mv  appli- 
satkm  at  the  Hone  Guards,  I  should 
be  almost  oeartain  to  obtmn  a  six 
smiths'  leave.  With  wh»to  pirits  I 
crdered  Stubber  to  pack  up  my  port- 
Bsateau  and  secure  our  places  in  the 
Dublin  mail  for  that  night,*  while  I 
myself  hurried  to  take  m^  letve  of  my 
kind  eatettahier  and  his  guests,  as 
veU  as  to  recommend  to  their  &vor 
and  AttetttioB  «ny  eacdlent  friend, 
jttortiffler,  who,  being  a  jovial  fellow, 
aet  at  all  in  love^  was  a  hwpv  exchange 
for  me^  wbo^  despite  Daly's  capiud 
stones,  had  spent  the  last  two  days  in 
waldiiBg  the  high  road,  for  my  sue- 
eessor's  arrvral. 

Once  more,  then,  I- bade  adieu  to 
Cunygkia  and  its  hospitable  owner, 
whose  laboia  for  **  justice  for  Ireland" 
1  diall  loag  leawmber,  and  depositing 
myself  in  the  boveb  of  bis  majesty's 


mail,  gave  ww  to  the  foil  earrent^ 
my  hopes  and  Imaginiaga,  which  at 
last  ended  in  a  sound  and  refreshing 
sleep,  from  which  I  only  awoke  as  we 
drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  Hihemiaw, 
in  Dawson  street. 

Even  at  that  early  hour  there  wae 
eoasiderable  bustle  and  activity  of 
preparation,  which  1  was  at  soum  lose 
to  aoodlUft  for,  till  informed  by  the 
waiter  that  there  were  upwards  of 
three  hundred  strangers  in  the  houae, 
it  being  the  day  of  his  majesty's  ci&- 
peeted  arrival  on  his  visit  to  Ireland, 
and  a  very  considerable  sectioa  of  the 
county  Galway  beioff  at  that  moasent 
with  their  wives  and  families  installed 
for  the  occasion  in  this,  their  fitvourile 
hotel. 

Although  I  had  been  reading  of  this 
approaching  event  every  doy  for  the 
last  three  months,  I  could  not  kelp 
foeling  surprised  at  the  iateude  appear- 
ance of  excitement  it  occasioned,  and, 
in  the  few  mmntes'  oonvecsatlon  I  b^ 
with  the  waiter,  kamed  the  totsi  im- 
possibility of  procuring  a  lodging  aay- 
where,  and  that  I  coukl  not  have  had 
n  bed,  evi»i  were  I  to  offer  five  |pBuneaa 
ior  it.  H^vieg,  therefore,  no  i|idin»- 
tion  for  sleep,  eYee  upon  easier  t^rms, 
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I  ordered  iny  bretkfiut  to  be  readjr  at 
ten,  and  set  out  upon  a  stroll  through 
the  town.  I  could  not  help,  in  my 
short  nimble  through  the  streets,  per- 
ceiving how  admirably  adapted  were 
the  worthy  DubKnites  for  all  the 
honors  that  awaited  them ;  garlands  of 
flowers,  transparencies,  flags,  and 
the  other  insignia  of  rejoicing,  were 
ev^ywhere  in  preparation,  and,  at 
the  end  of  Sackville-street  a  consider- 
able erection,  rery  much  resembling 
an  impromptu  gallows,  was  being 
built  for  the  purpose,  as  I  afterwards 
learnt,  of  givrng  the  worshipful  the 
lord  mayor  the  opportunity  of  open- 
ing the  city  gates  to  royalty  ;  creating 
the  obstacle  where  none  existed ;  be- 
ing a  very  ingenious  conceit,  and  con- 
siderably Irish  into  the  bargain.  I 
could  not  help  feeling  some  desire  to 
witness  how  all  should  go  off,  to  use 
the  theatrical  phrase  ;  but,  in  my  anx- 
iety to  get  on  to  the  continent,  1  at 
once  abandoned  every  thouffht  of  de- 
lay. When  I  returned  to  the  coffee- 
room  of  my  hotel,  I  found  it  crowded 
to  excess ;  every  little  table,  originally 
destined  for  the  accommodation  of 
one,  having  at  least  two,  and  some- 
times three  occupants.  In  my  hurried 
glance  round  tue  room,  to  decide 
where  I  should  place  myself,  I  was 
considerably  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  stout  elderly  gentleman, 
with  red  whiskers,  and  a  high,  bald 
forehead ;  he  had,  although  the  day 
was  an  oppressively  hot  one,  three 
waistcoats  on,  and  by  the  brown  York 
tan  of  long  topped  boots,  evinced  a 
very  considerable  contempt  either  for 
weather  or  fashion  ;  in  the  quick 
glance  of  his  sharp  prey  eye,  I  read 
that  he  listened  half  doubtingly  to  the 
narrative  of  his  compcunion,  whose 
back  was  turned  towards  me,  but  who 
appeared,  from  the  occasional  words 
which  reached  me,  to  be  giving  a 
rather  marvellous  and  melodramatic 
version  of  the  expected  pleasures  of 
the  capital.  There  was  something  in 
the  tone  of  the  speaker  s  voice  that  1 
thought  I  recognized  ;  I,  accordingly, 
drew  near,  and  what  was  my  surprise 
to  discover  my  friend  Tom  O  Flaherty. 
After  our  first  salutation  was  over, 
•Tom  presented  me  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
Burke,  of  somewhere,  who,  he  conti- 
nued to  inform  me  in  a  stage  whisper, 
wa*  a  "regular  dust,"  and  never  in 
Dublin  in  his  Hfe  before. 
•  ••  And  so  you  say,  sir,  that  his  ma- 
'jcsty  cannot  enter  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  lord  mayor." 


**  And  the  ddermen,  too,*'  replied 
Tom.  **  It  is  an  old  feudal  ceremony, 
when  his  tM^fittf  comes  up  to  the  fate 
he  demands  admission,  and  the  lord 
mayor  refuses,  because  he  would  thus 
be  surrendering  his  great  prerogative 
of  head  of  the  city ;  then  the  alder- 
men get  about  him  and  cajole  him,  and 
by  degrees  be*s  won  over  by  the  pro- 
mise dT  behig  knighted, 'and  the  king 
gains  the  day  and  enters. 
. '  **  Upon  my  conscience,  a  mighty  ri- 
diculous ceremony  it  is,  after  all,*  said 
Mr.  Burke,  **  and  very  17ke  a  bargain 
for  sheep  in  Ballinasloe  fair,  when  the 
buyer  and  seller  appear  to  be  going  to 
fight,  till  a  mutual  friend  settles  the 
bargain  between  them." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Burke  suddenly 
sprung  from  his  chair,  which  was  near- 
est the  window,  to  look  out  j  I  accord- 
ingly followed  his  example,  and  beheld 
a  rather  ludicrous  procession,  if  such 
It  could  be  called,  consisting  of  so  few 
persons.  The  principal  individual  in 
the  group  was  a  florid,  fet,  happy- 
looking  gentleman  of  about  fifty,  with 
a  pronision  of  nearly  white  wniskers, 
which  met  at  his  chin,  mounted  upon 
a  sleek  charger,  whose  half-ambling, 
half-prancing  pace,  had  evideMly  been 
acquired  by  long  habit  of  going  in 
procession  ;  this  august  figure  was 
habited  in  a  scarlet  coat  and  cocked 
hat,  having  aiguillettes,  and  all  the 
other  appauM^e  of  a  general  ofilcer  ;  he 
also  wore  tight  buckskin  breeches,  and 
high  jack- boots,  like  those  of  the  Bhies 
and  Horse  Gnards ;  as  he  looked  from 
side  to  side,  with  a  self-satisfied  and 
contented  air,  he  appeared  quite  in- 
sensible of  the  cortege  which  followed 
and  preceded  him  ;  the  latter,  consist- 
ing of  some  score  of  half-ragged  boys, 
yelling  and  shooting  with  all  their 
might*  and  the  former,  being  a  kind  of 
instalment  in  hand  of  the  Dublin  MiK- 
tia  Band,  and  who,  in  numbers  and 
equipment,  closely  resembled  the 
**  army  which  accompanies  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Bombastes."  The  only 
difference,  that  these  I  speak  of  did 
not  play  ••  the  Rogue's  March,"  which 
might  have  perhaps  appeared  personal. 

As  this  goodlj  procession  advanced, 
Mr.  Burke's  eyes  became  rivetted 
upon  it;  it  was  the  first  wonder  he 
had  yet  beheld,  and  he  devoured  it. 
**  May  I  ask,  sir,"  said  be,  at  length, 
"who  that  is r 

**  Who  that  is,**  said  Tom,  survey- 
ing him  leisurely  as  he  spoke ;  ••  why 
surely,  sir,  you  roust  be  jesting  or  you 
would  not  ask  such   a  question  ;    I 
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.tbiiik,  I  triKt,  indeed,  exerj  one 
,luKHra  wbo  he  is.  Eli,  Hany,"  atiid 
.  he»  looking  at  me  for  a  coafinnatioo  of 

what  be  aiad»  aad  to  whici^  of  course, 
.  1  assented  bj  a  look. 

-  Well,   but,  Mjr  dear   Mr.  CFk- 

bertj,  yoa  fovet  how  igporant  I  am 

of  eTetythiBg  nert         .* 
**  Ah,  true,**  said  Tom,  intemiiitiiig ; 

"  I  foigoi  yon  nerer  saw  him  before." 

*  And  who  is  he,  sir  T* 

*  Why,  that's  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton." 

"  Lord  have  mercy  opon  me,  is  it  ?" 
said  Mr.  Borke,  as  be  upset  the  table, 
and  all  i|s  breakfast  equipage,  and 
rushed  through  the  conee-room  Kke 
one  possessed.  Before  I  eould  half  re- 
eoTer  from  the  fit  of  laughing  this 
event  threw  -me  into,  I  heard  him,  as 
be  ran  full  speed  down  Dawsoa-street, 
wanitf  hb  hat,  and  shouting  out  at  the 
lop  of  his  longs,  "  Grod  bless  your 
grace — Long  life  to  your  grace — Huita 
for  the  hero  of  Waterloo;  the  great 
captain  of  the  age,**  Ac  Sec;  which  I 
gneve  to  say,  lor  the  ingratitude  of 
the  individual  lauded,  seemed  not  to 
alford  him  half  the' pleasure,  and  none 

.  of  the  amusement  it  did  the  mob,  who 
reecboed  the  shouts  and  cheering  till 

.  he  was  hid  within  the  predocts  of  the 
Mannon  House. 

**  And,  now,"  said  Tom  to  me, 
**  finish  your  breakfast  as  &8t  as  possi- 
ble ;  for,  when  Burke  comes  back  he 
will  be  boring  me  to  dine  with  him,  or 
BOSK  such  thing,  as  a  kind  of  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  gratitude  for  showing 
him  the  Duke.  Do  you  know  he  has 
seen  more  wonders  through  my  poor 
instrumentality,  within  the  last  three 
days  in  Dublin,  than  a  six  months' 
trip  to  tlie  Continent  would  show  most 
men.  I  have  made  him  believe  that 
Burke  Bethel  is  Lord  Brougham,  and 
I  am  about  to  bring  him  to  a  soiree  at 

.  Mi-Ladi's,  who  he  supposes  to  be  the 
Marchioness  of  Conyngham.  AprnpK)6 
to  the  Bellessima,  let  me  tell  you  of  a 
"good  hit"  I  was  witnefM  to  a  few 
nights  since ;  you  know,  perhaps,  old 

.  Sir  Charles  Giesecke,  eh  t* 

**  I  have  seen  him  once,  I  think — 
the  Professor  of  Mineralogy.** 

*■  Well,  poor  old  Sir  Charles,  one 
of  the  most  modest  and  reUring  men 

.  in  existence,  was  standing  the  other 
night  among  the  mob,  in  one  of  the 

•  drawing-rooms,  while  a  walt^inp^-party 
wcfre  figuring  away,  at  which,  with  that 

.  fondness  for  "  la  danse**  which  charao- 

.  terizes  every  German  of  any  ag^*  he 
was  looking  with  much  interest,  when 


■T  Lady  cane  trippiag  up,  and  the 
following  short  dialogve  eoMed  within 
my  ear-shot : — " 

"  Ah,  mon  cher.  Sir  Charles,  ravi 
de  vous  voir.  But  why  are  you  not 
dancingr 

**  Ah,  mi  kdi,  Je  ne  puis  pas,  c'esc 
i^  dire,  Ich  kann  es  nicot ;  i  am  too 

old  ;  Ich  bin .' 

**  Ob,  you  horrid  man  ;  I  under- 
stand you  perfectly.  You  hate  ladies, 
that  is  the  real  reason.  You  do— yoo 
know  Tou  do." 

"  An,  mi  ladi,  gniuUge  frau  ;  glau- 
ben  sie  mir  ;  I  do  leave  de  ladiies  ;  I 
do  adore  de  sex.  Do  you  know,  mi 
ladi,  when  I  was  in  Gh«enland  I  did 
keep  four  womans.* 

**  Oh,  shocking,  horrid,  vile  Sir 
Charies,  how  could  you  tell  m#  such  a 
story  ?     I  shall  die  of  it." 

**  Ah,  mine  Gott,  mi  ladi ;  sie  irren 
sich,  vous  vous  trooipcK.  You  are 
quite  in  mistake ;  it  was  only  to  rwv 
vnjf  boQ$r 

"  I  lisve  you  to  guess  how  ssy 
lady's  taste  for  the  l^oad-side  of  the 
story,  and  poor  Sir  Charles's  vindica- 
tion of  himself,  in  regard  to  his  esti- 
mation of  *je  beau  sexe,*  amused  all 
who  heard  it ;  as  for  me,  I  had  to 
leave  the  room,  half-choked  with  sop- 
pressed  laughter.  And,  now,  let  us 
bolt,  for  I  see  Burke  coming,  and, 
upon  my  soul  I  am  tired  of  telling  him 
lies,  and  must  rest  on  my  oars  for  a 
few  hours  at  least." 

**  But  where  is  the  necessity  for  so 
doing?*'  said  I,  "surely,  wlwrc  there 
is  so  much  of  novelty  as  a  large  Hty 
presents  to  a  vii»icor  for  the  lirst  time, 
there  is  little  occasion  to  draw  upon 
imagination  for  your  facts.** 

**  Ah,  my  dear  Harry,  how  little 
you  do  know  of  life ;  there  is  a  kind  of 
man  whose  appetite  for  the  marvellous 
is  such,  that  he  must  be  crammed  with 
miracles  or  he  dies  of  inanition,  aud 
you  might  as  well  attempt  to  feed  a 
tiger  upon  pate  de  Juie  gras^  as  satisfy 
him  by  mere  naked  unvarnished  truth. 
I'll  just  give  you  an  easy  illustration  ; 
you  saw  his  delight  this  moming  when 
the  **  Duke"  rode  past ;  well  I'll  tell 
you  the  converse  of  that  proposition 
now.  The  night  before  last,  having  no- 
thing better  to  do,  we  went  to  the 
theatre  ;  the  piece  was  *  La  Perouse/ 
which  they  have  been  playiujur  here  for 
the  lafet  two  months  to  crowded  houses, 
to  exhibit  some  North  American  In- 
dians whom  some  theatrical  speculatvr 
brought  over  espr^,  iu  all  the  horrors 
of  for,  wampum,   and  yclfow  ochre. 
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terofltiag  I  IftattMl  fottdihi  mv  bot,  and 
fell  into  a  doze.  Meanwhlre,  toy  in- 
qutring:  frieiid,  Mr.  B\iit«,  wfat»  Telt 
DMiifaUy  atoxtoo^  aft  he  alvtayft  doM, 
to  get  au  fond  at  matters,  left  bto 
pkce  to  obtain  infom^oii  abotit  the 
pieoe»  the  audlfeiKe,  and,  abore  all, 
the  authenticity  of  tfa«  Imliatis,  who 
certain  ty  astonifthed  hitn  considetably. 
^  Now,  it  »o  happened  that  abotit  a 
fortnight  pr^TioMiy  86me  rloletit  pas- 
sion to  retarn  home  to  their  own 
country  bad  seised  thes6  interesting  in- 
dividwds,  akid  that  th^y  felt  the  most 
irreilstlble  l6nging  to  abandon  this 
savage  and  nfinatural  condiments  of 
roast  beef  and  GuinneM's  pmter,  and 
resiiae  thek  ancient  and  more  civi* 
liMiA  habits  of  Kfe.  In  fact,  like  the 
old  African  kdy  mentioned  by  t!ie 
mi^sionart  at  the  Cape,  they  felt  ttiey 
eould  die  happy  ff  they  'couW  only  once 
mom  hat«  aVoast  chiM  for  snppet,* 
and,  as  such  luxuries  are  dear  in  iMs 
oOufittT,  stay  tmcther  w«ek  tbey  would 
iM>t»  wwttet^  the  consequences  might 
bt  I  the  mattager  reasoned,  beg^, 
iwpfoted  tand  thrtofened,  by  tufns ;  all 
wo«ld  not  do,  so  they  were  detetmined 
to  do,  and  all  that  the  ^nfortnnate  pro- 
prietor Conld  accomplish  was,  to  make 
a  txirehase  of  their  properties  in  fbr, 
rats^  bows,  arrows  and  feathers,  and  get 
them  away  quietly,  without  the  pnblic 
bekig  the  wiser.    The  piece  was  too 

{>rofitable  a  one  to  abandon,  so  he 
ooked  about  anitioiisly,  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  his  oorp9  drOmoHque. 
For  several  days  nothing  presented 
itself  to  his  thoughts,  and  the  pnblic 
were  becoming  more  clamorous  for 
the  repetition  of  a  drama  which  had 
greatly  delighted  them.  What  was  to 
be  done  P  in  a  mood  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  the  wretched  manager  was 
takinff  his  accustomed  walk  upon  the 
/igbt>Bouae  pier,  while  a  number  of 
unfortunate  country  fellows,  bare- leg- 
ged and  lanky,  with  hay  ropes  fasten- 
'  tng  their  old  grey  coats  around  them, 
w«re  standing  beside  a  packet  about  to 
take  their  departure  for  England,  for 
the  harvest.  Their  uncouth  appear- 
ance, th<>ir  wild  looks,  their  violent 
gestures,  and,  above  all,  tlieir  strange 
and  guttural  language,  for  they  were 
all  speaking  Irish,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  manager ;  their  effect,  to 
his  professional  eye,  was  good  ;  the 
thought  struck  him  at  once.  Here 
were  the  very  fellnwfe  he  wanted. 
It  wa»  scarcely  necessary  to  alter  any 
thtiig  about  them;   thry  i^cre  rca^y 


made  to  his  hftnd,  and  in  faianytt!*- 
peets  better  savages  than  their  proto- 
types. Thmngh  the  mediatioti  ofsome 
whiskey,  the  appropriate  liquor  fai  dl 
treaties  of  this  nature,  a  bargmn  w*8 
readily  struck,  and,  in  two  hours  more* 
«thfcse  forty  thieves*  were  rehearing 
upon  the  classic  boards  of  our  theatre, 
and  once  more  La  Perouse,  in  all  the 
prlorr  of  red  capital  letters,  shone  forth 
m  the  morning  advertisements.  The 
run  of  the  piece  continued  unabated  ; 
the  Indians  were  the  rage  ;  nothings 
else  was  thooght  or  spoken  t»f  in 
Dublin,  and  already  the  benefit  of 
Ashewaballah  Ho,  was  annouuoed, 
who,  by  the  by.  Was  a  little  follow  frott 
Martin's  estate  in  Connemara,  and  otie 
of  the  drollest  dogs  I  ever  heard  of. 
Well,  it  so  happened  that  it  was  upon 
one  of  their  niti^hts  oF  performing  Uttit 
I  found  myself  with  Mr.  BuAe,  a 
spectator  of  their  proceedings ;  I  bad 
fallen  into  an  easy  slumber  while  a 
dreadful  row  in  the  box  lobbv  rouned 
me  from  mr  dreans  and  the  loud  cry 
of  •  tnm  him  out,*  « pitch  him  over/ 
*  beat  his  brains  oat,*  and  Other  humane 
proposals  of  the  Kke  nature,  effectually 
restored  me  to  consdonsness ;  I  rush- 
ed out  of  the  t)ox  hrto  the  lobby,  and 
there,  to  my  astonishment,  hi  the 
midst  of  a  considerable  crowd,  bdteld 
my  fKend,  Mr.  Btfrke,  belaboring  the 
box-keeper  with  all  his  might  with  a 
cotton  umbrella  of  rather  unpleasant 
proportions,  accompanying  eaeh  blow 
with  an  e!xclamation  of^'  well,  are  th<»y 
Connaughtmen  now,  yo^  rsiscal,  eh? 
are  they  all  west  of  AU^one,  ten  me 
that  now  ?  I  wonder  wba^  preveirt- 
inr  me  beating  the  soul  ont  of  ye.* 
After  obtaining  a  short  cassation  of 
hostilities,  and  restoring  poor  Stiaskey 
to  his  legs,  mudi  more  dead  than 
aKve  from  pure  fright,  I  kamed,  at 
last,  tiie  tettrrma  eaum  MM,  Mr. 
Burke,  it  seems,  had  entered  hito  con- 
versation with  Sharkey,  the  box-keeper, 
as  to  all  the  particulars  of  the  theatre 
and  the  present  piece,  but  espeCiaHj 
as  to  the  real  and  authentic  histoiy  of 
the  Indians,  whose  language  he  re- 
markedi  in  msrny  respects^  to  reaemble 
Irish.  Poor  Sharkey,  whose  benefit- 
night  was  approaching,  thonglit  ha 
m^bt  secure  a  friend  for  lifo,  by  im- 
parting to  him  an  important  atate 
secret ;  kvtd,  wlien,  therefore,  pftcsscJ 
rather  closely  as  to  the  ^aatagta' 
vrhereaboirt*  resolved  to  try  a  hold 
stroke,  and  trust  Ids  nnknoa^  inti^rro- 
gator.  •  And  m>  you  don't  reallr 
know  where  thry  come  from,  nor  can  t 
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MMf  <  Mmyb«  Pem,'  n!d  Mr. 
Butkt,  itraocenttv.  *  Tr^r  Mhi,  sir; 
kaM  SluLTkey*  With  k  knoitW  grin. 
*  h  H  Behrifig's  Straits?^  laid  Mr. 
BfHrie.  *  What  do  von  thittk  of  Gal- 
way,  filr?^  said  Sharic^y,  with  a  leer 
intended  to  cement  a  ftiendship  !br 


llf^ ;  the  words  were  no  tckmer  oot  of 
hit  Kpt  thm  Burke,  who  itDinedlatdjr 
took  them  at  a  piece  of  direct  into- 
lence  to  himtelf  and  bit  cottimy,  fUled 
him  to  the  eartli,  and  wat  in  the  act  of 
conthmiuff  tha  ditcipHoe  when  1  ar* 
rived  at  the  field  of  baUie." 


CBAP.  XXI.**^   NMHT  AT   HOWTB. 


^  And  must  yon  really  leave  nt  so 
soon,*  odd  Tom  as  we  issned  forth  into 
the  street  ;  "  why  I  was  just  planning 
a  whole  week's  adventure  lor  yon. 
Town  it  so  fbll  of  all  kinds  of  idle 
people,  I  think  I  coald  manage  to 
makeyonr  time  passpleasantly  enoosrh.'* 
-  Ck  that,"  I  replied,  ••  I  have  little 
donht ;  but  for  the  reasons  I  have 
just  mentioned,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
ceftaary  that  I  should  not  lose  a  mo- 
ment; and  after  arranging  a  few  things 
here,  I  shall  start  to-morrow  by  the 
earliest  packet,  and  liasten  np  to  Lon- 
don at  once." 

"  By  Jnpitcr,"  said  Tom,  •*  how 
lucky.  I  just  remember  something, 
whVdi  cornea  admirably  apropos.  You 
arc  going  to  Paris— is  it  not  sof* 
•Yes,  direct  to  Paris." 
"  Nodiitig  could  be  better."  said  he. 
"  Hiere  is  a  particularly  nice  person, 
a  great  (Kend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Bingham, 
wuUng  fbr  several  days  in  hopes  of  a 
chaperon  to  take  care  of  henelf  and 
dai4;hter— a  lovely  eirl,  only  nineteen, 
you  wretch.  To  London,  en  route 
to  the  continent :  the  manmia  a  de- 
fightfid  woman,  and  a  widow,  with  a 
very  satisfactory  jointure — ^you  under* 
stand — but  the  daughter,  a  re^nilar 
downright  beauty,  and  a  ward  in  dian- 
cery,  with  how  many  thousand  pounds 
I  am  afraid  to  trust  myself  to  say.  You 
must  know  then,  they  are  the  Binghams 
of — -^  upon  my  soul,  I  forget  where ; 
but  highly  respectable.'' 

^  I  regret  1  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
their  acqonntance,  and  th6  more  be- 
canse  I  shall  not  be  able  to  make  it  now.*' 
*  As  why,*  said  Tbm  gravely. 
**  Because,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  so 
CDulbondedly  pressed  ibr  time,  that  I 
could  not  possibly  delay  under  any 
contingencY  that  mi^t  arise ;  and 
your  fidr  nimds  are,  doobtless,  not  so 
eagerly  determined  .  opoa  travelling 
night  and  day  till  they  reach  Paris. 
Secondly,  to  speak  candidly,  with 
ny  present  hopes  and  fears  weighing 
upon  my  mimf,  I  «hould  not  fa«  the 
ORMt  Sffreeabie  travefKng  companion 
to  two  ladies,  with  such  pretensions  as 
ytnripcakof.-  And  thirdly, * 


"  Cottfbmid  your  thirdly.  I  soppoie 
we  shall  have  suttetnth^y,  like  the  Pres- 
byterian minister^  sermon,  if  I  tet  you 
goon* 

•  Why,  ^evtl  not  delay  yon  one 
hour.  MfB.  Binrham,  man,  caret  as 
little  for  the  road  as  vourself ;  and  aa 
for  your  pM  tomg,  I  suppose  if  you 
ffet  the  fair  ladies  through  the  Cnsloa 
House,  and  see  them  safe  In  London 
Hotel,  it  is  all  will  be  required  at  your 
hands.* 

**  Notwithstandhkg  all  you  aay,  I  see 
the  downright  impossibility  of  my  tak- 
ing such  a  charge  at  this  moment,  when 
my  own  aflyrs  require  all  the  little  at- 
tention I  can  bestow  ;  and  when,  wera 
I  once  involved  with  your  fklr  fHend^ 
it  migiit  be  completely  out  of  my  power 
to  prosecute  my  own  plans.* 

As  I  said  this,  we  reached  the  door 
of  a  handsome  lookiiv  house  in  KQ- 
dare-street ;  upon  which  Tom  left  my 
arm,  and  informing  me  that  lie  detiitd 
to  drop  a  card,  knocked  loodly. 

**  Is  Mrs.  Bingham  at  home,*  taid 
he,  at  the  servant  opened  the  door. 

*  No  sir,  she's  out  in  the  carriaffe.** 
•*  Well,  you  see  Harry,  your  ill  luck 

befViends  you  ;  for  I  was  reaolved  on 
preaeating  yon  to  my  friend,  and  leav- 
ing the  rest  to  its  merits.* 

**  T  can  safely  assure  you  6iat  I  should 
nothavegoneupsta(irs,''aaidI.  'Uttle 
as  I  know  of  myself,  there  is  one  point 
of  my  character  I  have  never  been  de- 
ceived in,  the  fatal  felidty  by  which 
every  new  incident  or  adventure  can 
turn  me  from  foUowing  up  my  best 
matured  and  longest  digeatea  plans;  and 
as  I  feel  this  waikness  I  cannot  correct 
it ;  tiie  next  best  tbbg  1  can  do  it  lo 
fly  the  causes.* 

••  Upon  my  soul,*  said  Tom,  •  you 
have  become  quite  a  philosopher  sinoe 
vre  met  There  is  an  old  adage  which 
sajrs,  *  no.  king  is  ever  thorou^y  gra- 
cious if  he  has  not  passed  a  year  or  two 
in  dethronement  ;*  so  I  believe  your 
regtdar  lady  killer — youiaelf  for  in- 
stance— beco  mes  a  verv  qoiet  aniaml 
fbr  being  occasionally  jiHed.* 

**  But  now,  as  you  havr  some  «oei- 
missiontto  do,  pray  get  done  alth  them 
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M  fiitt  MpoiMblCt  and- let m  oMel ai 
dinner.    Where  do  yon  dine  to-d«j  ?* 

**  Why  upon  that  point,  I  am  at  jour 
serf  ice  coinpletelj. 

«*WeU,  then,  I  baTe  got  a  place 
9rhich  I  think  will  suit  jon.  Yon  said 
you  wiahed  to  jro  by  Holyhead,  for 
fear  of  delay.  Well,  then,  well  drive 
down  at  six  o'clock  to  Skinner's  and 
dine  with  him  on  board  the  padiet  at 
,  Howth.-  Bring  your  luggage  with  you, 
and  it  will  save  you  a  vast  deal  of 
.  fuss  and  trouble  in  the  raoming." 

**  Nothing  could  be  better  manage- 
ment for  median  this,  so  1  accordingly 
promised  acquiescence  ;  and  haTing 
appointed  a  rendezTous  for  six  o'clock, 
tede  O'Flaherty  good  bye,  inwardly 
rqoicing  that  my  plans  were  so  fiir 
forwarded,  and  that  I  was  not  to  be 
embarrassed  with  either  Mrs.  Bingham 
or  her  daughter,  for  whose  ac()uaint- 
.  ance  or  society  I  had  no  peculiar  am- 
bition. 

My  commisnons,  though  not  very 
numerous,  occupied  the  few  hours 
which  remuned,  and  it  was  already  a 
few  minutes  past  six  o'clock  when  I 
took  my  stand  under  the  piatza  of  the 
Post  Office,  to  wait  for  O^FIaherty.  I 
had  not  long  to  do  so,  for  immediately 
after  I  had  reached  the  spot^  he  arriTed 
in  an  open  barouche  ana  four  posters, 
with  three  other  young  men  to  whom 
he  severally  introduced  me,  but  whose 
names  I  had  totally  forgotten ;  I  only 
remember  that  two  of  the  party  were 
military  men  then  quartered  in  town. 

When  I  had  taken  ray  seat,  I  could 
not  help  whispering  to  Tom,  that  al- 
though bis  finend  Skinner  might  be 
**bon  for  a  visitation  for  two  at  his 
dinner,  yet  as  we  were  now  so  strong 
a  party,  mieht  it  not  be  as  well  to  dine 
at  the  hotel.'* 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  <"  I  have  arranged  all 
that ;  I  have  sent  him  a  speciaf  mes- 
senger two  hours  since,  and  so  make 
your  mind  easy — we  shall  not  be  dis- 
appointed nor  he  short  taken." 

Our  drive,  although  a  long  one, 
passed  quietly  over,  and  before  we 
bad  reached  our  destination,  I  bad  be- 
come tolerably  intimate  with  all  the 
party,  who  were  evidently  picked  men, 
selected  by  O'Flaherty  for  a  pleasant 
evening. 

We  drove  along  the  pier  to  the 
wharf,  where  the  steamer  lay,  and  were 
received  at  once  by  Tom's  friend  with 
all  the  warm  welcome  and  hospitality 
of  a  sailor,  united  %rith  the  address  and 
poKsh  of  a  very  finished  gentleman. 
As  w^  descended  the  companion  ladder 
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t^^he^eablBk  my  miiifi  beeiflie  speecBljr 
divested  of  any  fears  I  miffht  have  io- 
dulged  in,  as  to  the  want  of  preparatioa 
of  our  entertainer.  The  table  wais 
Covered  with  all  the  appanage  of  hanil- 
some  plate  and  cnltors,  while  the  side 
tables  glittered  with  a  magnificent  de- 
sert, and  two  laige  wine  coolers  pre- 
sented an  array  of  {champagne  necka 
shining  with  their  leaden  cravats  that 
would  have  tempted  an  anchorite. 

I  remember  very  little  else  of  tbafc 
evening  than  the  cotxp  deal  I  have 
mentioned ;  besides,  were  my  memory 
more  retentive,  I  might  scruple  to  tres- 
pass farther  on  my  reader's  patience, 
by  the  detail  of  those  pleasures,  which 
like  love-letters,  however  agreeable  to 
parties  immediately  concerned,  and 
very  unedifying  to  all  others.  I  do 
remember,  certainly,  that  good  stories 
and  capital  songs  succeeded  each  other* 
with  a  rapidity  only  to  be  eaualled  by 
the  popping  of  corks ;  and  have  also 
a  very  vague  and  indistinct  recollection 
of  a  dance  round  the  table,  evidently  to 
finish  a  cliorus,  but  which,  it  appears, 
finished  me  too,  for  I  saw  no  more 
that  night. 

How  many  men  have  commemorated 
the  waking  sensations  of  their  fellow 
men,  after  a  night's  debauch ;  yet  at 
the  same  time,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
one  having  perfectly  conveyed  even  a 
passing  likeuess  to  the  mingled  throi^ 
of  sensations  which  crowd  one's  brain 
on  such  an  occasion.  The  doubt  of 
what  has  nassed,  by  degrees  yielding 
to  the  hair  consciousness  of  the  truth, 
the  feeling  of  shame,  inseparable  except 
to  the  habitually  hard  goer,  for  tqe 
events  thus  dimly  pictured ;  the  rackii^ 
headache  and  intense  thirst,  with  the 
horror  of  the  potation  recently  indulged 
in  ;  the  recurring  sense  of  the  fun  or 
drollery  of  a  story  or  an  incident  which 
provokes  us  again  to  laugh  d^pite  the 
jarring  of  our  brain  from  the  ShaUng. 
All  this  and  more  most  men  have  feU, 
and  happy  are  they  when  their  wakiivr 
thoughts  are  limited  to  such,  at  such 
times  as  these — the  matter  becomes 
considerably  worse,  when  the  following 
morning  calls  for  some  considerable 
exerUon,  for  which  even  in  your  liest 
and  calmest  moments,  .you  only  find 
yourself  equal. 

It  is  truly  unpleasant  on  rubbing  your 
eyes  and  opening  your  ear^  to  discover 
that  the  great  bell  is  ringing  the  half 
hour  before  your  quarterly  examinatiqn 
at  college,  while  Locke,  Lloyd,  and 
Lucian  are  dancins  a  reel  through 
your  brain,  little  abort  of  madness ; 
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scvcefy  Mt  tgrMable  k  it,  to  torn 
thai  yoar  fHenS  Captun  Wildfire  it  at 
the  door  In  his  e^  to  accompoj  jroa 
io  the  PhoBBiz*  to  staad  witbm  tweWe 
of  A  oool  goitlemaii  who  has 
sttdog  with  his  ann  in  £au  de 
Cblo^me  for  the  last  half  hour,  that  he 
naaj  f»ek  700  ont  artist>like.  There 
are  besides  these  inoonoeiTable  aitiia« 
lions,  in  which  oar  preparations  of  the 
ni^t  woold  appear,  as  none  of  the 
wiseat ;  bat  I  prefer  goiilg  at  once  to 
nay  own;  which  althov^  considerably 
inferior  in  dilBcalty,  was  not  without 
its  own  '*  desagrement." 

When  I  amke,  therefore,  on  board 
the  "  Fhe^fly,*  the  morning  after  our 
dtnner  party,  I  was  perfectly  unable, 
ib^  any  mental  process  in  my  reach,  to 
dttcorer  where  I  was.  On  ship  b<mrd 
I  felt  I  must  be — ^the  narrow  berth — 
the  gilded  and  panelled  cabin  which 
met  my  eye  through  my  half-open  cur- 
tains, and  that  peculiar  swelling  motion 
insepaiable  from  a  vessel  in  the  water, 
all  satisfied  me  of  this  foct  I  looked 
.  abont  me,  but  could  see  no  one  to  give 
me  the  least  idea  of  my  position. 
Could  it  be  that  we  were  on  our  way 
out  to  Corfu,  and  that  I  had  been  ill 
for  some  time  past  ? 

But  this  camn  had  little  resemblance 
to  a  transport ;  perhaps  it  might  be  a 
frigate^- 1  knew  not.  Then  again, 
were  we  sailing,  or  at  anchor,  for  the 
ship  was  neany  motionless ;  at  this 
instant  a  tremendous  noise  like  thunder 
crashed  through  my  head,  and  for  a 
moment  I  expected  we  had  exploded, 
knd  would  be  all  blown  up ;  but  an 
instant  after  I  discoverea  it  must 
be  the  escape  of  the  steam,  and 
that  I  was  on  board  a  packet  ship. 
Here,  then,  was  some  clue  to  my  situa* 
tion,  and  one  which  would  probably 
have  elicited  all  in  due  season ;  but 
just  at  this  moment  a  voice  on  deck 
Saved  me  from  any  further  calculatiofto. 
Two  persons  were  conversing  whose 
Voices  were  not  altogether  unknown  to 
me,  but  why  I  knew  not 
'  '**  Tlien,  Captain,  I  suppose  you  con- 
sider this  as  an  excellent  passage." 

*•  Yes,  of  course  I  do,**  replied  the 
Captain,  "  its  only  five  hours  since  we 
left  Howth,  and  now  you  see  we  are 
nearly  in ;  if  we  had  this  run  of  the 
tide  we  shall  reach  the  head  before 
tweUe  o'dock. 

**HaI  ha  T  said  I  to  myself,  ''now  I 
bigifl  to  learn  something.  So  we  have 
cr^ed  the  channel  while  I  was  sleep- 
ing—not the  least  agreeable  thing  for 
a  man  to  hear  who  suffers  martpdom 


iOT 

l^oa  sea  sickness— but  let  me  li|tcn 

ag^.* 

•  **  And  that  large  mountain  there — is 

that  SnowdonT 

**  Na  Too  cannot  see  Snowdon  ; 
there  is  too  mneh  oust  about  it ;  thai 
Boonlatn  is  Capel  Carrig ;  and  there 
that  bold  bkir  to  the  eastward,  that  ia 
Pennen  Ifawr. 

"  Come,  there  is  no  tisM  to  be  lost," 
thoqght  I ;  so  springing  out  of  my 
berth,  accoutred  as  I  was,  hi  merelv 
trowsers  and  slippers,  with  a.  red  hana- 
kerchieC  fastened  night-cap  fiuhion 
round  my  head,  I  took  my  way  through ' 
the  cabin. 

My  first  thought  on  gettin  upon  my 
legs  was  how  tremeiid<Misly  the  vessel 
pitched,  which  I  had  not  remarked  while 
m  my  berth,  but  now  I  could  scarce 
keep  mvself  from  falling  at  every  step. 
I  was  just  about  to  call  the  steward, 
when  1  again  heard  the  voices  on 
deck. 

**  You  have  but  few  passengers  thb 
trip.* 

•^  I  think  only  yourself  and  a  Captain 
Lorrequer,"  replied  the  Captain,  **  who, 
by-the-by,  is  losing  all  this  fine  coast, 
which  is  certainly  a  great  pity." 

**  He  shall  not  do  so  much  longer," 
thought  I ;  for  as  1  find  that  there  are 
no  other  passengers.  111  make  my  toilet 
on  deck,  and  enjoy  the  view  besides. 
With  this  determination  I  ascended 
slowly  and  cautiously  the  companion 
ladder,  and  stepped  out  upon  the  deck ; 
but  scarcely  had  I  done  so,  when  a 
roar  of  the  loudest  laughter  made  mc 
turn  my  head  towards  the  poop,  and 
there  to  ro  v  horror  of  horrors  I  beheld 
Tom  O* Flaherty  seated  between  two 
ladies,  whose  roost  vociferous  mirth  I 
soon  perceived  was  elicited  at  my  ex- 
pense. 

All  the  party  of  the  preceding  night 
were  also  there,  and  as  I  turned  from 
their  grinning  faces  to  the  land,  I  saw 
to  my  shame  and  confusion,  tliat  we 
were  still  l^ing  beside  the  pier  at 
Howth  ;  while  the  band-boxes,  trunks, 
and  imperials  of  new  arrivals  were  in- 
cessantly pouring  in  as  travelling  car- 
riages kept  driving  up  to  the  place  of 
embarkation.  I  stood  perfectly  as- 
tounded and  bewildered — shame  for 
my  ridiculous  costume,  would  have 
made  me  fly  at  any  other  time — ^but 
there  I  remained  to  be  lauffhed  at 
patiently,  while  that  villain  OTlaherty 
leading  mo  passively  forward,  intro- 
duced me  to  nis  friends.  «*  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Lorrequer.  Mr.  Lorrequer, 
Miss  Bingham— dont  be  prepossessed 
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agaiost  hint,  ladief,  for  mhem  doI  io 
love  and  properly  dressed,  he  it  a 
BoiarTelloiiflljr  wellJookiiig  yoanf  gen- 
tleman ;  and  as—." 

What  the  remainder  of  the  sentence 
night  be,  I  knew  not,  for  I  rushed 
down  into  the  oahin,  and  lockiw  the 
door,  never  opened  it  tiU  I  coakT  per- 
ceive from  the  stem  windows  that  wt 


were' really  otf  oi  o«r  way  to  Kngtowig 
aad  raeoniaed  owe  more  the  laaghiM 
Atce  of  OTlahtrty,  who,  as  be  waved 
his  hat  to  hb  ftieods  ^m  the  pier, 
reminded  Ihem  that  "  they  were  onder 
the  care  and  protection  of  hii  (nend 
Lorrequer,  who*  he  tntsted,  would  con- 
descend  to  increase  his  wearing  apparel 
under  the  eireamstanoes.*' 


CHAP.  XXII.— TBB  JOURNEY. 


When  I  did  at  last  venture  upon 
deck,  it  was  with  a  costume  studiously 
accurate,  and  as  much  of  manner  as  I 
could  possibly  master,  to  endeavour  at 
once  to  erase  the  unfortunate  impress 
sion  of  my  first  appearance ;  this,  now- 
ever,  was  not  destined  to  be  a  perfectly 
successful  manoeuvre,  and  I  was  obliged 
after  a  few  minutes  to  join  the  laugh, 
which  I  found  could  not  be  repressed, 
at  my  expense.  One  good  result  then 
certunhr  followed  from  all  this.  I  be- 
came almost  immediately  on  Intimate 
terms  with  Mrs.  Binffham  and  her 
daughter,  and  much  of  the  awkward* 
ness  in  my  posi^on  as  their  chaperon, 
which  bongre  malgre  I  was  determined 
Io  be,  was  at  once  got  over.  Mrs. 
Bingham  herself  was  of  that  ''genie*' 
of  widow  which  comes  under  the  *  fat, 
fair,  and  forty  category,*  with  a  never- 
ceasing  flow  of  hiflfh,  umost  boisterous, 
spirits — an  exceUent  temper — good 
health — and  well  stocked  purse.  Life 
to  her  was  like  a  game  of  her  favourite 
**  speculation,"  when,  as  she  beSeved, 
the  "  company  honest,**  and  knew  her 
cards  trumps,  she  was  tolerably  easy 
for  the  result.  She  liked  Kingstown- 
she  Uked  short  whist— she  liked  the 
military— abe  liked  **  the  iunior  bar,** 
of  which  she  knew  a  good  number— 
she  had  a  well  furmshed  house  in  KO- 
dare-street — and  a  well  cushioned  pew 
in  Stb  Anne*s — she  was  a  favourite  at 
the  Castle — and  doctor  Labatt  **knew 
her  constitution."  Why. with  all  these 
advantages  she  should  ever  have 
thought  of  leaving  the  "  biq>py  valley* 
of  her  native  city,  it  was  somewhat 
hard  to  guess.  Was  it  that  thoughts 
of  matrimony,  which  the  continent 
held  out  more  prospect  for,  had  in- 
vaded the  fair  widow's  heart  ?  was  it 
that  the  altered  conditiou  to  which 
politics  had  greatly  ^educed  Dublin, 
nad  effected  this  change  of  opinion  f 
or  was  it,  like  that  indescribable  long- 
ing for  the  unknown  something,  which 
we  read  of  in  the  pathetic  history  of 


the  fair  lady  cdebrated,  I  believe  bjr 
Petrarch,  but  I  quote  from  memoiy : 

<(  Mrs.  Qfll  it  v«ry  ilU 
Nothing  can  improve  her. 

Bat  to  asa  the  ToiMerie, 
And  waddls  through  the  Loavra.** 

None  of  these  I  believe,  bowfiver 
good  and  valid  reasons  iu  themselves, 
were  the  moving  powers  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion ;  the  all-sufficient  one 
being  that  Mrs.  Bingham  had  a  daugh- 
ter. Now  Miss  Bingham  was  Dublin 
too — ^but  Dublin  of  a  later  edidon — and 
a  finer,  more  hot-pressed  copy  than 
her  mamma.  She  had  been  educated  at 
Mrs.  Somebod/s  seminary  in  Mount- 
joy-square— had  been  taught  to  dance 
by  Montague — and  had  learned  French 
from  a  Swiss  governess — with  a  num- 
ber of  similar  advantages — a  very  pretty 
figure— dark  eyes — long  eye  lasher-* 
and  a  dimple— and  last,  but  of  course 
least,  the  deserved  reputation  of  a  laige 
fortune.  She  had  made  a  most  sue- 
cessful  dehtd  in  the  Dublin  world,  where 
she  was  much  admired  and  flattered, 
and  which  soon  suggested  to  her  quick 
mind,  as  it  has  often  done  in  similar 
cases  to  a  young  provincial  debutante, 
not  to  waste  her  **Jraickeur'  upon  the 
minor  theatres,  but  at  once  to  appear 
upon  the  "^eai  boards  s**  so  far  evi- 
denclng  a  higher  flight  of  imagination 
and  enterprue  than  is  usually  found 
among  the  cHque  of  her  early  aasociatea^ 
who  mapr  be  characterized  as  that 
school  of^  young  ladies^  who  like  the 
<*  Corsair'*  and  Duoleary,  and  say  **  ah 
don^  r 

She  possessed  much  more  common 
sense  than  her  mamma,  and  promiaedam- 
der  proper  advantages  to  become  speedi- 
ly quite  suflScientl^  acquainted  with.tbe 
world  and  its  habitudes.  In  the  raaan- 
while,  1  perceived  that  she  ran  a  very 
considerable  risoue  of  being  carried  off 
Inrsome  mctustacnoed  Pole,  with  a  nama 
like  a  sneeae,  who  might  pretend  to 
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die  MtfrAr  iato  the  fbthkwwWf 
of  tlieCpBtuieBft. 
Veiy  Ihde  ttodjr  of  my  two  &ir 
fncods  eaabUd  ne  to  tee  thus  mocfa ; 
«kl  yery  Uttle  onge  mfficod  to  render 
«o  ■peediijiiituMite  with  both ;  tbe  easj 
komktmnmm  of  tbe  nmmma,  who  had  a 
wy  oMthodifdcal  appreciation  of  wh«t 
the  **  oooitexioir  eaU  **  creature  eom- 
Ibrts,*  amused  aie  rauofa,  and  opened 
one  ready  path  to  her  good  graeea  by 
the  opportonity  afforded  of  gettiag  up 
a  looebeon  of  real  cutlet*  ami  Liondon 
porter,  of  which  I  partook,  not  a  little 
at  the  eTident  lots  of  the  fkirdaagfater^ 


While,  therefore,  I  made  the  turn  of 
the  steward's  cell  in  search  of  HenreTlB 
iaaee,  I  brushed  up  my  memory  of  the 
Corsair  and  Childe  Harold,  and  alter- 
mtfriy  <iiscq»od  Hilton  and  Sootbey, 
Lover  and  lobaters,  Haynes  fiayley, 
aadhiBi. 

Tbe  day  happened  to  be  particnlarly 
calm  and  d^ightfal,  so  that  we  never 
kft  the  declc ;  and  the  six  boars  which 
broogbi  oa  from  land  to  land,  qmckly 
passed  over  in  this  manner;  and  eie  we 
readied  the  head,  I  liad  become  the 
warm  friend  and  lesal  adviser  of  the 
mothers  and  with  the  daughter  1  was 
iBStalled  as  chief  confidant  of  her  all 
grteft  and  sorrows,  both  of  which  ap- 
pointments having  cost  me  a  solemn 
premise  to  talie  care  of  them  till  their 
ardval  in  Paria,  where  they  had  many 
Meads  and  acquaintance*  awaiting 
tbem.  Here  then,  as  usual,  was  the 
invincible  fiMnli^  with  which  I  gave 
mjself  up  to  any  one  who  took  the 
trouble  to  influenoe  me.  One  thing, 
nevertheless,  I  was  determined  on,  to 
'  let  no  circumstance  defer  my  arriving 
St  Phris  a  day  later  than  was  possible  ; 
therefor(*,  though  my  ofiee  as  chaperon 
ntght  diminish  vay  oomfiorts  en  rtmif, 
k  tboald  not  interfere  with  the  object 
before  me.  Hntl  my  mind  not  been 
so  completely  engaged  wHh  my  own 
inNDediate  prospects,  when  hope  sud- 
denly aad  nnexpeetedly  revived,  came 
so  tinged*  with  fears  and  doubts  as  to 
be  almost  torture,  I  must  have  been 
much  amused  with  my  present  position, 
at  I  found  myself  seated  with  my  two 
iuT  friends,  rolling  aloQg  through  Wales 
in  their  comfortable  travelling  carriage 
^Tbg  all  the  orders  at  the  difi^nrent 
hctek — seeing  afiter  tbe  luggagd-^and 
■ctiag  en  ntmtre  m  every  respect. 

The^ood  vridow  enjoyed  particalarly 
fbt  Wcohr  whidi  my  precise  position, 
iHth  regard  to  her  md  her  daagbtet , 
threw  the  different  innkeepers  on  the 


road,  sometaowt  tappoaiqg  neto  be  her 
husband,  sometimes  her  son,  and  once 
her  aon4o-law ;  which  very  altfming 
eonjectore  brought  a  crimson  tinge  to 
the  frir  daughter's  cheek,  an  ezptca- 
sion,  which  in  my  ignorance,  I  thought 
looked  very  like  an  inclination  to  fidnt 
in  my  arms. 

At  length  we  reached  London,  and 
having  been  there  safely  inatidled  at 
«*  Mi  vartV  I  sallied  forth  to  present  my 
letter  to  the  Horse  Gnaida,  and  obtain 
onr  passport  for  the  continent  - 

**  Nnmbet  nine,  Poland-street,  sir,** 
said  the  waiter,  as  I  in(|nired  the  ad- 
dress of  the  French  Consul.  Having 
discorered  that,  my  iatorview  with  the 
eommander4n-chief  was  appointed  for 
fonr  o*ctock,  I  detemdnea  to  lose  no 
time,  but  make  every  possible  arrange- 
ment for  leaving  London  in  the  momp 
ing. 

A  cab  quietly  conveyed  me  to  the 
door  of  tbe  consul,  aroand  which  stood 
several  other  rehicles,  of  every  shape 
and  fashion,  while  in  the  doorway  weie 
to  be  seen  numbers  of  people  thronging 
and  pressing,  like  the  Opera  pit  on  a 
full  night  Into  the  midat  of  this  as- 
semblage I  soon  thrust  myself,  and, 
borne  upon  the  currentat  lem^h  reached 
a  small  back  parlour,  filled  also  witli 
people :  a  door  opening  into  another 
smaH  room  in  the  front,  showed  a 
similar  mob  there,  with  the  addition  of 
a  small  elderly  man,  in  a  bag  wig  and 
spectacles,  very  much  begrimed  with 
snuff,  and  speaking  in  a  very  choleric 
tone  to  the  various  applicants  for  pass- 
ports, who,  totally  ignorant  of  French, 
insisted  upon  oceasionally  intoriarding 
their  demands  with  an  occasional  stray 
phrase,  making  a  kind  of  tesselated 
pavement  of  tongues,  which  would  hav« 
shamed  BabeL  Nearest  to  the  table 
at  which  the  functionary  sat,  stood  a 
moustachoed  gentleman,  in  a  blue  frock 
and  whitotrowsers,  a  whito  hat  jauntily 
set  upon  one  side  of  his  head,  and 
primroae  gloves.  He  oast  a  momentary 
glance  of  a  very  undervaluing  import 
upon  the  crowd  around  him,  and  then, 
taming  to  the  Consul,  said,  in  a  rery 
soprano  tone-» 

*•  Passport,  monsienr  I" 

<*  Que  voulex  vous  que  je  fasse,**  re- 
plied the  old  Frenchman  gruffly.  "  Je 
•ms  t'«i-^^4hatis,  doanes  moi,  passport*' 

<*  Where  do  you  go  ?**  replied  the 
consul. 

-CaW." 

*  Comment  diable,  speak  IqgUs,an  I 
mderstan  von  as  besser.  Tour  name  V** 

-  Lorrame  Soaggs,  gentilhonune.** 
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'  ^  WkiKt  tge  hkft  yim?— how  <^d  ^ 

«  Twe«ij-two.** 

^'Catt  far  mmI  the  old  consul; 
tfbiffiMr  tbe  pottport  aoroM  the  tables 
iirith  the  Mr  of  a  man  who  thorongUj 
comprehended  the  applicant's  preten* 
•wa  to  the  designatkm  of -gentHoomme 
Anglais. 

As  I  foUowed  the  worthy  represen- 
tative of  SoTcndials  with  my  eye, 
another  person  had  neared  the  table; 
She  was  a  rather  preUy  yonnpp  woman, 
with  bine  eyes,  and  brown  hair  braided 
qaietly  on  her  (brehead,  and  wearing 
m  plain  dosebonnct  of  a  very  coquettish 
plahiness. 

"Will  you  be  seated,  mam'seller 
said  the  polite  old  Frenchman,  who 
had  hitherto  been  more  like  a  bear 
Chan  a  human  being — **  Ou  allez  voos 
^onc  ;  where  to,  ma  chere  T* 

*  To  Paris,  sir.** 

-ByCalaUr 

•*  I^,sir,  by  Boulogne*— '•c'est  bon.* 

^Quel  age  aves  vous.  What  old, 
na  belle  r 

**  Nineteen,  sir,  in  June." 

••  And  you  are  alone,  quite,  eh  i^ 

«*  No,  sir,  my  little  girl." 

**  Ah  !  your  letel  gin— ces't  fort  bien 
— je  m'appefpais ;  and  your  name  Y* 

**  ^uiny  Linwood,  sir.** 

"  Ces*t  lini  ma  chere,  Bfademiselle 
F^ni  Linwood,"  said  the  old  man,  as 
he  wrote  down  the  name. 

**  Oh,  sir,  I  beg  yoar  pardon,  but  you 
have  put  me  down  Mademoiselle,  and 
^Hind — you  see,  sir,  1  have  my  little 
girt.- 

.  **  A  c*est  e{^l,  mam*selle,  they  don't 
mtnd  these  things  in  France — au  plaisir 
de  vons  vol.     Adieu." 

«•  They  don't  mind  these  things  in 
Franec'^iaid  I  to  myself,  repeating  the 
old  consul's  phrase,  which  1  could  not 
h^>  feelhig  as  a  whole  chapter  on  his 
nation. 

My  business  was  soon  settled,  for 
I  spoke  nothing  but  English — very 
little  knowledge  of  the  world  teaching 
me  tlmt  when  we  have  any  fisvor,  how- 
ever slight,  to  ask,  it  is  always  sood 
puK^  to  make  the  OMffHie  by  giatilytng 


th^  oNiear  propre  of  the  granter^-^* 
happily,  there  be  an  opportunity  for  to 
doing.  ' 

When*  I  returned  to  Mivart's,  I 
fyand  a  written  answer  to  mv  letter 
of  the  morning,  stating  that  his  lord- 
ship of  the  Horse  Guards  was  leaving 
town  that  afternoon,  but  would  not 
ddi^  my  departure  for  the  continent 
to  visit  which  a  four  months'  leaire  was 
granted  me,  with  a  recommendation  to 
study  at  Weimar. 

The  next  day  brought  us  to  Dover, 
in  time  to  stroll  about  tbe  cliffs  during 
the  evening,  when  I  agun  talked  sen- 
timents wiUi  the  daughter  till  very  late. 
The  Madame  herself  was  'too  tired  to 
come  out,  so  that  we  had  our  walk 
qmte  alone:  It  is  strange  enough 
how  quickly  this  traveUing  together 
has  shaken  us  into  intimaey.  Inbella 
says  she  feels  as  if  I  were  her  brother  ; 
and  I  begin  m)rself  to  think  she  is  not 
exactly  like  a  sister.  She  has  a  mar- 
vellously pretty  foot  and  ande. 

The  climbin|^  of  cliflb  is  a  very 
dangerous  pastime.  How  true  the 
French  adi^e — ^  Ceti  plus   hale  de 

flaer  sur  la  ^azan  que  sur  la  glace.** 
Int  stiU,  nothing  can  come  of  it ;  for, 
if  Lady  Jane  be  not  &lse,  I  must  con- 
sider myself  an  engaged  man. 

**  Well,  but  I  hope,"  said  I,  rousing 
myself  from  a  revene  of  some  mmutes, 
and  inadvertently  pressing  the  arin 
which  leaned  upon  me — ^^'your  mamma 
will  not  be  alarmed  at  our  long  ab- 
sence?" 

*"  Oh !  not  in  the  least ;  for  she 
knows  Pm  with  ^on." 

And  here  I  felt  a  return  of  the 
pressure — perhaps  also  inadverleotly 
given,  but  which,  whether  or  not,* 
effectually  set  all  my  reasonings  and 
calculations  astray ;  and  we  returned 
to  the  ship  hotel,  sUent  On  both  sides. 

The  ap|iearance  of  la  chere  mamma 
beside  the  hissing  tea  am  broisht  us 
both  back  to  ourselves ;  and,  after  an 
hour's  chattinsr*  we  wished  good  night, 
to  start  on  the  morrow  for  the  con- 
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BsroRB  we  enter  upon  the  present 
state  of  tbe  representation  in  Ireland, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  a  brief 
view  of  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded, if  they  did  not  actoallT  leacr  to, 
the  passing  of  the  reform  bilL  The 
first  great  change  in  the  elective  fran- 


chise in  Ireland,  was  made  by  the  act 
of  1798,  which  admitted  Roman  Ca- 
thoKcs  to  vote  for  members  of  parlia- 
ment. By  this  law  the  elective  fran- 
chise was  entrusted  to  a  great  muHber 
of  peiaotts  whose  feeKngs  were  ^rtxtt 
to  all  our  institutions,  and  partlcttbriy 
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to  lluMe  whidi  gmre  asm  dose  coanec- 
tioB  with  Eiupfaiiid,  m  Protestant  bo- 
iMTcb,  and  a  Proteatant  clwrch  eitab- 
litlNoeot.     The  vanous  and  dbeordant 
foeUnga  of  the  people  wc^re,  in  aome 
neaAiue,  repretented  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  by  the  farietT  of  qaalifi- 
oations  which  existed  for  the  franchise. 
The  aristocraey,  principally  Protestant, 
were  represented  by  a  nombe?  of  cloae 
boroogha.     Close  corporatiotts,  inhe- 
ritingr  *  ttronf  Protestant  feeling,  and 
not   mmhMinii   of  the    purposes   for 
which  they  had  been  originally  estab- 
Kshed  in  Ireland,  were  the  chief  securi- 
ties of  the  general  Protestant  interests 
here,  while  the  counties  were  represent* 
ed  by  those  who  obtained  the  suffrages 
of  an  ignorant  rabble  of  forty-shilling 
freeholw's,    who  were  incapable    of 
ibnaiag  a  judgment  for  themselves,  but 
were  M  by  any  persons,  generally  their 
landlords^  who  took  the  trouble  of  di- 
recting, or  ordering  them,  how  to  vote. 
The  Roman  Catholics,  however,  al- 
fhongh  the  elective  frai»chtse  was  con- 
ceded to  them,  were  still  naturally  dis- 
contented at  being  excluded  from  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  all  the  great 
oficea  of  the  state,  and  symptoms  of 
dbcoBte«t  appeared,  that  portended  a 
fcaifid  straggle  of  parses.    Whatever 
the  lesolt  might  be,  the  consequences 
of  the  strife  must  be  fatal  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.    If  the  Roman 
Gathoties  fiuled  in  the  endeavour  to 
obtain  farther  privileges,  it  could  only 
be  by  a  constant  oppontion  between 
the  county  representatives    and    the 
members  returned  by  close  boroughs. 
The  noflunees  of  a  few  individuals 
could    not   long   continue  a  contest 
against  the  great  majority  of  the  po- 
pulation.   On  die  other  hand,  to  ad- 
mit the  Roman  Catholics  to  an  equa- 
lity, was  to  ensure  them  a  certain  and 
decided  superiority,  it  was  to  commit 
the  gOTcmment  of  the  country  to  the 
unprincipled  and  desperate  nominees 
of  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  populace. 
Scenes  of  coniscation  and  bloodshed 
would  ensue^  in  comparison  with  which 
the  darkest  atrocities  of  the  French 
rerolntion  Would' appear  insignificant. 
The    Protestants    of    Ireland    were 
placed    in    that   situation    that   they 
could  not  maintain  their  civil  superio- 
rity irithout  a  dvil  war,   and    they 
could  not  renounce  it  without  ruin. 
In  this  atate  of  thinp  a  more  intimate 
union  with  England  was  the  only  re- 
source*     By  tbb  act  of  union,   the 
Proteatant  Chorch  was  declared  to  be 
for  ever  the  Establiehed  Church,  in 
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England  and  Ireland,  mid  its  secmitT 
was  obtained  by  a  provision  which 
rendered  it  impossible  to  assail  her  ex- 
cept by  the  most  fli^gnmt  breach  of 
treaty.    The  Protestants  also  gained 
the  advanti^i^  of  being  governed  by 
the  imperial  legislature  in  whidi  the 
majority  was  likelv  to  have  a  feeling 
in  tbeir  fiivonr.     (5n  the  other  hand, 
they  surrendered  a  superiority  in  Ire- 
land ^hich  was  no  longer  necessanr  to 
their  protection.     The  number  of  re- 
presentatives for  Irebnd,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  reduced  from  290 
to  100.     The  reduction  was  caused 
chiefly  by  the  disfranchisement  of  a 
number  of  close  boroughs  of  which 
the  members  had  been  always  nomi- 
nated by  Pirotestant  noblemen,  or  Pro- 
testant  corporations.      Of    the    100 
members  left  to  Ireland,  64  were  re- 
turned by  the  counties  in  which  the 
electors  were  principally  Roman  Ca- 
tholics,   and    of  the    remaiaing   96, 
about  half  were  returned  by  consthn- 
encies  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
mieht  easily  procure  a  fair  and  eaual 
influence.     Before  the  reform  bill  Ire- 
land possessed  a  more  democratical 
constitution  than  England ;  there  was 
a  smaller  proportion  of  dose  boroughs; 
the  laiger  towns  only  had  preserved 
their  franchise  at  the  union,  insomuch, 
that  by  the  reform  bill  not  a  single 
Irish  borough  was  disfhmchised,  nor  a 
single  new  one  created ;  for,  ahhongh 
Ireland  obtained  5  additional  mem- 
bers by  the  reform  act,  the  addition 
was  made  by  permitting  5  constitu- 
encies   each    to   return  2    members, 
which    formeriy  returned   only    one. 
Thus,  by  the  act  of  union,  the  religi- 
ous strife  in  Ireland,  was  rendered  less 
formidable.     The  Protestants  sahied 
by  it,  since  they  were  secured  from 
most  of  the  evils  which  would  other-' 
wise  ensue,  if  the  Roman  Catholics 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  equality  in 
dvil  privileges  for  which  they  fought 
The  Roman  Catholics  also  gained,  as 
well  by  this,  which  diminished  the  in- 
cKnation,  or  rather  the  necessity  which 
the  Protestants  had  of  resisting  them, 
as  by  the  disfranchisement  of  so  many 
close  boroughs  in  the  possession  of 
which   had  prindpally  consisted  the 
superiority  of  their  antagonists.    The 
one  made  the  Protestants  less  incMned, 
the  other  less  able,  to  resiat  them.    It 
was  evident,    that  what   was   called 
Catholic  emancipation  must  take  [^oe 
before  the  existing  generation  passed 
away,  and,  accordingly,  in  12  years 
after  the  act  of  uaiony  a  very  large 
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minority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
declarea  themselves  in  its  favour.  The 
majorUjr  agauvit  it  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  was,  at  the  same  time,  very 
small.  It  must  have  passed  in  a  few 
years,  if  the  violence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  leaders,  and  some  attacks  then 
made^  or  menaced  agrainst  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland,  had  not 
alarmed  its  friends  to  a  resistance  of 
the  Roman  CathoUca.  Nevertheless, 
the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholics  W9« 
steadily  increasing.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  struggle  they  possessed 
little  power,  owing  to  (heir  aeficicicy 
in  wealth  and  education*  *  But  in 
a  country  where  education  and  the  0|>> 
portunities  of  s^cces8^^1  industry,  are 
withia  the  reach  of  all,  it  must  soon 
happen  that  wealth  and  education  will, 
Iq  proportion  to  their  numbers,  be  more 
evenly  diffused  among  the  contending 
partiefi^  and  every  year  the  Roman 
Catholics,  a  great  number  of  whom 
were  engaged  in  industrious  oecuim* 
tions,  acquired  greater  wealUi  ;.and  the 
Protestants  who  possessed  moat  were 
most  liable  to  sustain  losses.  The 
<0iantity  of  wealth  lost  by  any  party  is 
naturally  proportioned  to  the  amount 
which  it  possesses,  the  quantity  to  be 
gained  will  be  more  propprtiooed  to 
the  number  of  those  by  whose  industry 
and  economy  it  is  to  be  aocnmulated. 
Nor  did  the  Roman  Catholics  want 
active  leaders  to  discipline  and  direct 
their  multitudes.  The  power  possessed 
by  the  priests,  and  their  constant  com^ 
mumcation  with  the  populace*  provided 
every  parish  with  a  leader  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  while  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bar.dlsopntented  at  being  deprived  of 
their  natural  right  to  promqtion  aooord^ 
iaff  to  their  merit,  became  a  band  of 
aguiitors  i>eady  tQ  ad(V>t  the  most  en- 
ergetic measures  to  destroy  a  system 
by  which  they  ecosidered  themselves 
caressed*  The  Roman  Catholics 
were  united  in  their  efbrts  tq  obtain 
Catholic  EmancipaUon,  the  Protestants 
were  divided  in  their  resistance  to  it. 
Many  were  favorable  to  it— many  were . 
indinerent.  Even  of  those  who  op- 
posed it,  many  considered  other  ouesr 
tions  as  of  greater  .moment,  and  no. 
Proteftao^  opposejl  emancipation  with 
the  same  eneigy  with .  wblch  every 
Roman  CathpUe  contended  for  it  The 
populace,  in  whose  hands  the  repre- 
sentatv>Q  of  Ireland  existed,  were  in 
its  favour,  and  were  easily  led  fay  their 
priests  a^d  their  lawyeif  to  negleet 
ev^ry  other  criterion  of  merit  among 
the  candid^^  fyr  their  favour,  and  to 


give  their  votes  to  those  who  made  the 
admission  of  Roman  Catholics  Uk  par- 
liament their  only  imme<Uate  otgect. 
Thus  the  power  of  the  party  in  Irekmd 
opposed  to  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
daily  diminishing,  and  men  of  the  lar- 
gest properties  and  the  greatest  influx 
ence  in  the  their  re^eetive  countiee, 
were  expelled  from  the  repreeentatioa 
on  account  of  their  hosuKty  to  thia 
measure.  Louth  and  Waterford  were 
startling  instances  to  prove  bow  pre- 
carious was  the  tenure  by  whieh  tbe 
opponents  of  this  measure  held  their 
seats.  At  length  the  matter  came  to 
a  crisis.  .  A  vote  in  fiivour  of  Rmaod- 
pation  was  no  longer  to  be  soAeieBt : 
the  popular  member  was  i^edged  to 
oppose  any  ministry  which  would  not 
niake  Catholic  Emancipation  a  cabtnet 
mesi^ure.  The  county  of  Clarevftbrded 
a  fair  field  for  the  battle  which  waa  to 
to  be  fought  on  this  point.  The  R%ht 
Honorable  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  one  of 
the  members  for  the  county,  had  ac- 
cepted an  office  in  the  cabinet  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellii^ton,  and  tb^ebr 
vacated  his  seat,  and  applied  to  hia 
constituents  to  be  re-elected.  Hany 
circumstances  appeared  to  £ivonr  bin 
in  the  contest  tbnt  was  about  to  ensue. 
For  many  years  he  had  been  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  county,  imd 
it  mignt  be  supposed  that  those  who 
had  supported  him  ao  often  would  be 
unwMling  to  desert  him  now.  He  vao 
a  cabinet  minister,  his  popularity  w«e 
extensive,  bi«  talents  were  univeiMlly 
ackaowledged,  and  all  the  prinoipel 
Mdlords  of  the  oounty  were  anxions 
to  reelect  them.  Reside  she  bad  been 
a  supporter  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
daims  from  his  first  entrance  into  pub- 
lic life,  at  a  time  too  when  such  support 
was  generally  believed  to  ioTolvesome 
sacrmce  on  the  part  of  him  who  gave 
it ;  and  it  appeared  ungrateful  to  tum 
against  him  the  entire  strength  of  that 
party  which  he  had  assisted  when  It 
most  required  his  support.  It  waa 
obvious  that  to  contest  his  retura  was 
(to  UH3  a  vulgar  phrase)  to  teke  the  bull 
by  the  horns,  and  that  a  battle  to  be 
fought  under  such  ciroumtti^nces  re- 
quired no  ordinary  exertions  to  give 
his  opponent  a  hope  of  succeff.  On 
the  other  hand,  e»ertk>ns  of  no  or- 
dinary description  had  been  inade. . 
The  priests  and  the  ribbonmen  hod 
been  ind^fi»tis^ble»  and  their  exertiom, 
judiciously  oombinod.  had  been  9P  mio- 
cessful  that  no.npo  dared  to  diyohe^ 
them»  or  to  obey  tbe  lavs  of  the  Una. 
They  bfid  redjiced  the  county  to.  a  elate 
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of  perfect  diacipHne,  uid  the  ^tkdB^re 
Tinble  eves  to  the  present  day.  -  In  no 
put  of  Ireland  is  Kfe  or  property  more 
WKcore  ^ban  in  Clares  It  is  dificnh 
ta  collect  rent,  and  impossible  to  col- 
lect titbes  thero.  The  bw  is  a  dead 
letter.  It  would  be  Tain  to  ofler  any 
opposition  to  tbe  ribbon  candidrtes. 
No  country  requires  a  stronger  police 
force,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and 
pcfolation,  tnan  Clare,  to  keep  it  from 
a  prtaature  dedamtion  of  war  a^inst 
Gfeat  Britain.  In  a  word  Clare  rivals 
Tippeniry  itself  in  the  uubonnded  con- 
fidence a^ich  it  reposes  in  Lord  Mui- 
graves  government 

Saeh  were  the  preparations  for  the 
•ventltti  contest ;  and  a  man  was  found 
in -whose  fevonr  they  were  most  suit- 
ahfar  appfieable.  Mr.  0*Connell  him- 
scii  same  forward  as  a  candidate  to 
oppose  Mr.  Yesey  Fitigerald.  A  short 
tnae  befsre,  a  private  unprofesstomil 
gcatleman,  the  present  Sir  Valentine 
mike,  of  Menlo,  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
wnr,  dxKowcred  an  unexpected  point 
of  law  in  &vour  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
bes.  It  was  this,  that  the  declaration 
against  tmnsnbstaniiation,  br  which 
they  were  excluded  from  the  House  of 
CoBflMms,  need  not  be  taken  by  a 
nember  uutil  after  bfs  election,  and 
when  he  entered  the  house  to  take  his 
seat,  upon  which  occasion,  if  be  refuses 
to  laake  the  dedaratioa,  his  seat  is  va- 
eatcd,  and  a  new  writ  isaneSk  Thus  a 
Booan  Catholic  migbt  come  forward 
u  a  candidate,  and  be  elected  for  any 
eoMtitocne^r  j  although  without  taking 
the  required  oaths,  no  person  could  sit 
or  vote.  Mr.  O'Connell  availed  him- 
lelf  of  this  point,  and  stood  for  Clare. 
Lsftt,  however,  the  zeal  of  his  support- 
eis  iaij(bt  be  damped  by  a  knowledge 
of  b»  incapadty  to  sit,  and  the  poorer 
formers  be  found  reluctant  to  make  the 
Becemary  sacrifices  for  a  mmi  so  oir* 
cufflttaaced,  he  pledged  himself  as  a 
lawyer  that  the  Decessity  for  taking 
^  08th  bad  been  removed  by  the  act 
of  onion  ;  and  he  pot  forth  the  state- 
ment pfaiaaible  in  appearance,  that  the 
several  acts  of  parliament  prescribed 
oaths  to  be  takea  by  members  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  at  the  baf  of 
the  house  in  Westminster,  and  by  mem- 
hem  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  DobKn,  but  that  no  provision  was 
made  to  require  snch  oaths  from  a 
meaiher  of  the  imperial  pailiamenr, 
and  that,  therefore,  hit  common-law 
digibiHty  Temauied  untouched  by  any 
act  of  parliament.  His  argument  was 
Vol,  XII. 


just  abalruM  enough  to  catch  the  taste 
of  the  popuhuse  without  perplexing 
them  too  nnich ;  and  thoce  woo  were 
scarcely  able  to  comprehend  it  thought 
they  saw  in  its  abstroseness  suffcieai 
to  aoeoont  for  the  bet  that  it  had  not 
been  discovered  before,  even  suppeaiag 
the  statement  upon  which  it  vras 
founded  to  be  correct  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  it  was  otterir  destitate 
of  foundation,  and  all  disabilities  to  sit 
or  vote  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons had  been  extended  to  members 
of  the  imperial  House  of  Commons  by 
41  Geo.  ill.  c  53,  s.  8.  Our  opinion 
of  Mr.  O'ConoeU's  veraci^  and  of  his 
legal  knowledge  equally  forbid  us  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  O'Connell  himself 
bellevedthe  assertions  which  he  pledged 
himself  to  on  this  point.  The  fuae- 
hood  was  too  evident  to  deceive  any 
lawyer,  and  he  had  a  doable  interest 
in  iu  promulgation.  First,  lo  encou- 
rage his  supporters,  by  leading  them  to 
believe  they  were  afaeut  to  vote  for  a 
man  who  could  permanently  repraseoi 
them  ;  and  next,  to  suppress  the  point 
made  by  Sir  V.  Blake,  and  by  appearing 
to  rely  upon  a  different  one  to  deprive 
a  rival  omdidate  for  popularity  of  the 
credit  which  he  was  entitled  to  tnm 
his  tngenuitv  and  research.    - 

Not  to  dwell  too  long  upon  this 
portion  of  h^tory,  the  election  cam« 
on,  Mr.  O'Connell  was  returned,  and 
deforred  taking  his  seat  for  several 
months,  thus  proving  that  he  reHed 
upon  Sir  V.  Blake's  aigaments,  not 
upon  his  own.  The  state  of  excke^ 
ment  in  which  the  Irish  populace  was 
thrown  by  this  contest  contributed 
more  than  any  other  event  to  convince 
the  Duke  of  welUn^n  of  the  impose 
stbHity  or  the  impolicy  of  withholding 
emancipation  any  longer.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  resolved  to  grani  the 
Roman  Catholics  a  fuller  measure  of 
emancipation  than  any  of  their  adv<^ 
cates  bad  ventured  to  demand.  The 
measure  itself  was,  perhaps,  a  w^ 
one,  but  the  mode  in  which  he  carried 
it  created  distrust  in  a  number  of  his 
friends  whd  had  aWrays  opposed  the 
measure.  It  broke  the  strength  of 
the  Conservative  party*  by.  dividing  it, 
and  it  gave  vigour  and  courage  to  the 
friends  of  revolution  by  griviog  an 
eiample  of  a  great  public  change 
effected  by  a  ^tem  of  agitation  which 
was  little  short  of  treason.  It  also 
revived  a  desire  for  pariiamentary 
reform,  which,  for  many  years;  had 
been  dormant,  and  aeemed  extinguished 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England* 
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Catholic  emancipation  was  certainly 
carried  contrarr  to  the  wishes  of  a 
large  portion,  if  not  an  actual  minority 
of  the  people  of  England,  and  its  ene- 
mies asserted  and  believed  that  it 
would  not  have  passed  if  the  House 
of  Commons  had  been  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  people.  Sir  Robt  Peel, 
too,  in  support  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, rdied  very  much  upon  the  fact 
that  the  constituencies  which  returned 
members  iivourable  to  the  measure 
were  much  larger  than  those  which 
returned  its  enemies.  This  argument 
naturally  suggested  the  propriety  of  a 
parliamentary  reform*  A  measure 
which  passed  at  the  same  time  contri- 
buted to  strengthen  this  feeling  in  favor 
of  reform,  viz.  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  40s.  freeholders,  which,  in  itself,  was 
a  kind  of  parliamentary  reform,  and 
femiliarized  the  public  mind  to  the 
principle  of  disfrandusement  without 
compenaatioB.  Two  events  happened 
while  the  Conservatives  were  divided, 
and  a  great  body  of  them  disheartened 
and  wtthoat  a  leader,  which  completed 
the  triumph  of  the  radical  reformers. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  death  of 
King  George  the  Fourth  and  the 
elevation  of  his  successor.  The  second 
was  the  revolution  in  France  and  the 
three  glorious  days  which  led  to  the 
deposition  and  exile  of  Charles.  At 
the  general  election  which  took  place 
on  the  death  of  George  the  Fourth 
the  ministerial  candidates  sustained 
many  defeats.  The  opponents  of  eman- 
cipation now  opposed  .  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  obtained,  in  exchange, 
only  the  hollow  support  of  a  soiall 
number  of  its  friends.  The  cry  for 
reform,  which,  for  many  years,  had 
been  disregarded,  was  now  raised  with 
effect,  and  its  success  was  shewn  in  a 
marked  instance  by  the  return  of  its 
ffreat  advocate,  Mr.  Brougham,  for 
Yorkshire.  This  was  the  first  instance 
of  a  mere  practising  barrister  being 
returned  for  an  English  county.  The 
two  parties  most  opposed  to  each 
other  in  the  state  agreed  only  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's cabinet,  and  compelled  him 
to  retire  from  power.  Earl  Grey*s 
mintstry  succeeded,  and  the  French 
revolution,  and  tlie  high  state  of 
excitement  it  produced  in  the  British 
people,  induced  him  to  propose  a 
larger  measure  of  reform  and  a  more 
democratic  constitution  than  any  mem- 
ber of  his  cabinet  had  ever  advocated. 
We  have  not  room  in  thb  article  to 
expose  the  frauds  and  misrepresenta- 


tions, the  violence  and  falsehoods  by 
means  of  which  this  measure  fJb* 
tained  the  support  of  such  triumphant 
majorities  in  England.  Our  present 
business  is  with  the  measure  itself  as 
it  affected  Ireland.  The  general  prin- 
ciple was  to  make  the  constiUirion  more 
democratical ;  but  its  details  were  con- 
ducted so  as  to  reduce  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  strength  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Whig^,  and  to  Increase  tlie  power 
of  their  supporters.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholics supported  the  measure,  which 
they  saw  must  add  immensely  to  tlteir 
influence;  and,  in  return,  their  inte- 
rests were  not  neglected  in  the  details. 
This  was  made  manifest  by  various  in- 
stances. Thus,  before  the  reform  act, 
clergymen  were  permitted,  without  re- 
gistration, to  vote  for  the  countiee  in 
which  they  held  their  livings.  As  the 
number  of  livings  in  a  county  was  fixed, 
and  admitted  neither  of  increase  nor 
of  diminution,  and  were  all  sufficieut 
to  qualify  an  elector,  and  as,  from  the 
nature  of  the  interest,  it  never  could 
be  transferred  for  the  purpose  of  making* 
a  fictitious  claim  to  vote,  it  was  con- 
sidered that  all  the  objects  of  registra- 
tion were  already  obtained,  and  that, 
to  compel  a  clergyman  to  register  waa 
to  impose  a  useless  and  vexatioua 
trouble  upon  him.  However,  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  who  saw  an  advantag'o 
in  every  impediment  thrown  in  the 
way  of  a  clergyman's  vote,  and  who 
never  omit  the  slightest  point  that  can 
increase  their  influence,  easily  prevailed 
upon  the  W^higs  to  insert  a  clause 
compelling  clergymen  to  register. 

But,  among  the  instances  of  unfair- 
ness shown  by  the  Whigs  in  the  details 
of  this  measure,  we  shall  select  one 
which  may  not  have  come  within  the 
knowledge  of  many  of  our  readers.  In 
consequence  of  the  reform  bill,  it  became 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  proper 
boundaries  of  the  boroughs;  as,  in 
many  cases,  the  ancient  boundaries 
were  in  no  manner  connected  with  the 
elective  franchise,  and  might  be  found 
inconvenient  if  the  new  rights  given  by 
the  reform  bill  were  to  be  dependent 
on  them.  For  this  purpose,  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  size  and  probable  number  of  the 
constituencies  under  the  new  bill,  and 
to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  boroughs 
according  to  the  natural  present  and 
probable  future  boundaries  of  the  re- 
spective towns.  These  were  the  public 
instructions,  in  conformity  to  which 
was  the  public  report ;  but  it  appears 
that  private  instructions  were  given  to 
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inquire  into  the  relatiTe  strength  of 
partiei,  and  to  draw  their  boundaries 
80  ss  throw  as  much  power  as  possible 
iBto  the  hands  of  the  Liberals  and  Ca- 
thoKcs,  as  they  were  called.  Accor- 
diagly,  a  private  report  was  dra^-n  up 
in  conformity  with  these  pHvate  instruc- 
tioas,  and  while  the  public  report  was 
printed,  and  presentea  to  both  nouses  of 
parliament — the  private  report  was  litho- 
graphed and  interleaved,  for  the  use  of 
the  Whig  government.  We  have  seen 
a  copy  of  this  private  report,  which 
ezpliiiBS  the  object  of  much  that  would 
otherwise  appear  anomalous  in  those 
botmdaries.  For  instance,  Jephson, 
who  was  member  for  Mallow,  supported 
the  bill ;  Gordon,  who  was  returned, 
on  Lord  Roden's  interest,  for  Dun- 
dalk,  opposed  it.  Accordingly,  Jeph- 
son*s  interest  in  Mallow  must  be  in- 
creased, and  Lord  Roden's,  if  possible, 
destroyed.  This,  however,  seemed  no 
ea^  task,  as  Lord  Roden's  demesne 
and  property  were  more  extensive  than 
Mr.  Jephson's,  and  were  also  much 
doser  to  their  respecti  ve  to w  ns.  Now, 
let  oar  readers  look  at  the  two  bounda- 
ries, and  mark  the  daring  partiality 
mamfiested  by  the  commissioners.  Half 
of  Mr.  Jephson^s  demesne  and  his 
house  being  neariy  a  mile  from  Mal- 
low, are  brought  within  the  boundary ; 
whBe  Lord  ^nien's  demesne,  although 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  town,  is  en- 
tirely excluded  by  the  sinuous  bound- 
ary winch  the  commissioners  provided 
for  Dondalk.  We  subjoin  an  extract 
from  the  private  report: — ^''Dundalk 
iithe  strongest  instance  we  have  in 
fiiToor  of  our  close  boundaries.  The 
only  chance  the  town  has  of  remaining 
for  any  length  of  time  independent 
rests  upon  ine  measure  of  s^arating 
it  from  the  agricultural  district.  We 
have  here  excluded  the  whole  of  the 
demesne,  whilst  it  may  be  objected  that 
we  have  included  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Jephson*s  demesne  at  Mallow.  The 
answer  is,  that  Lord  Roden's  house  is 
inchided,  and,  therefore,  we  thought  it 
right  to  include  Mr.  Jephson*s,  and 
that  we  have  taken  in  no  more  of  the 
demesne  than  was  necessary  to  do  this 
and  to  make  a  compact  boundary.** 
The  private  report  on  Mallow  says : — 
*  We  take  m  this  portion  of  the  demesne 
m  order  to  include  Mr,  JepksorCs  house. 
If  it  be  objected  that  we  nave  at  Dun- 
dalk  taken  in  no  part  of  Lord  Roden's 
demesne,  the  answer  is,  that  it  was  not 
neeessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  include 
his  house,  which  stands  quite  on  the 
edge   of  the  demesne;   or  rather,  I 


should  aay,  not  in  the  demesne,  but  in 
the  town.**  Tha%  because  Lord  Ro- 
den's house,  which  being  occupied  by 
a  peer  conferred  no  riffht  to  TOte,  could 
not  by  any  act  be  exduded,  they  bring 
in  Mr.  Jephson's  house  and  park,  which 
lay  at  a  considerable  distance  ftom  the 
town.  The  folly  of  this  pretence  re- 
quires no  comment.  We  find  the 
commissioners  in  Armagh  drawing  the 
boundaries  very  close,  to  exclude  the 
interests  of  those  who  held  leases  under 
the  primate.  However,  they  are  ap- 
prehensive that  their  triumph  will  be 
a  brief  one,  for  they  say,  **  Thiatown, 
it  is  supposed,  will,  for  the  present,  re- 
turn a  member  of  the  liberal  party; 
still,  from  the  very  great  respect  in 
which  the  primate  is  held,  it  is  thought 
that  his  influence  must  ultimately  pre- 
vail." In  Portarlington,  they  suggest 
that  Mountmellick  should  be  joined 
with  it,  in  order  to  break  the  interest 
of  Lord  Portarlington;  but  they  iear 
that  if  the  principle  of  association  was 
once  admitted  it  might  be  carried  too 
far.  Lisbum  appears  to  have  baffled 
all  their  ingenuity.  We  subjoin  their 
private  report: — ** This  is  decidedly,  a 
nomination  borough  ;  and  there  is  litUe 
doubt  that  it  must  remain  so  if  allowed 
to  exist,  as  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  is 
the  sole  proprietor  of  the  town,  and  of 
a  large  district  of  country  surrounding 
it.  Hcisthebestoflandlords-^relieves 
the  town  from  a  eoosiderable  portion 
of  imposts — expends  large  sums  in  im- 
proving the  town — lets  his  land  at  will, 
and  at  very  low  rents,  in  fact,  merely 
nominal ;  so  that  it  would  be  next  to 
an  impossibility  to  establish  a  constitu- 
ency that  would  be  enclosed  to  destroy 
his  mfluence.  He  will,  therefore,  con- 
tinue to  return  whoever  he  pleases.** 
This  suffcestion  of  the  expediency  of 
disfranchising  Lisbum  (the  only  town 
respecting  which  such  a  hint  is  given) 
made  us  imagine  that  the  size  of  the 
town  or  the  smallness  of  its  constitu- 
ency furnished  some  pretext  for  the 
measure.  We  were,  therefore,  sur- 
prised to  find,  in  the  same  report,  that 
It  was  admitted  to  possess  a  population 
of  6,201,  and  %5i:  houses  worth  <£10 
each  and  upwards;  exceeding  Ath- 
lone,  with  its  population  of  6,161  and 
260  £\0  houses;  and  still  more  ex- 
ceeding, in  the  number  of  its  houses 
worth  £\0  a-year  and  upwards,  Ban- 
don,  Cashel,  Colerain,  Downpatrick, 
Dungannon,  Dungarvan,  Ennis,  Kin- 
sale,  Mallow,  Portarlington,  New  Ross, 
and  equal  to  Tralee.  Thus,  of  the 
twenty-seven  town^  which  relnrn  one 
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qiember  each  to  parliament,  only  thir- 
teen eiceed  Lisbam  in  the  amount  of 
its  probable  con^titacncy.  It  stood 
exactly  iti  the  middle,  there  being  as 
mfiny  under  as  over  it ;  and  yet  it 
scarcelr  escaped  disfranchisement,  be- 
cause the  people  were  attached  to  one 
of  your  ilhberal  Tory  noblemen,  who 
let  his  lands  at  low  rents  and  expended 
much  of  his  income  in  improving  the 
town,  relieving  it  of  taxes,  and  in  other 
acts  of  liberality.  Such  conduct 
ought  to  be  discountenanced  by  the 
Whigs.  We  hav^  not  time  to 
dwell  further  upon  this  secret  re- 
port ;  but,  when  our  readers  recollect 
in  how  man?  towns  the  election  has 
been  decided  by  a  ver^  small  majority, 
they  will  see  what  political  advantages 
the  Whigs  most  nave  derived  from 
their  petty  manceuvring  about  the 
boundaries  and  other  little  details.  It 
would  not  he  difficult  in  any  town  to 
lix  the  boundaries,  eren  without  excit- 
ing observation  or  going  the  length 
which  the  Whigs  have  done,  so  as  to 
give  any  party  ten  votes  more  or  less 
in  any  town ;  and,  seeing  that  all  these 
points  were  settled  as  much  as  possible 
in  favour  of  the  Whigs,  both  in  Ireland 
and  England,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  the  minority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
moni  is  in  farour  of  the  present  mi- 
nistry, while  the  great  majority  of  the 
public  is  against  them. 

With  respect  to  the  Irish  counties, 
the  reform  bill  worked  an  improvement. 
The  reasons  had  long  since  ceased  to 
exist  which  had  formerly  made  free- 
holds so  much  more  respectable  than 
leaseholds  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  At 
common  law,  a  lease  for  the  life  of  a 
man  of  eighty  years  was  a  higher  estate 
than  a  lease  for  1,000  years ;  and  the 
latter  estate,  if  worth  Je  1,000  a-year, 
would  not  give  the  owner,  or  any  of 
his  tenant',  a  right  to  vote.  Tlie  re- 
form act  removed  this  anomaly;  and 
leasehold  interests  of  sufficient  dura- 
tion, if  of  the  value  of  £10  a-year,  now 
confer  the  franchise  upon  the  possessor. 
This  was  a  decided  improvement,  al- 
though not  so  great  a  one  as  might  at 
first  appear.  It  removed  rather  an 
anomaly  than  a  grievance,  since  the 
electors  under  the  old  system  were 
exactly  of  the  same  class,  and  repre- 
sented the  same  interests  as  those 
under  the  new.  Still,  on  the  whole, 
we  consider  it  a  beneficial  extension 
<yt  the  franchise ;  but  we  think  the 
change  ought  to  be  carried  farther, 
and  that  possession  of 'a  house  and 
land  of  a  certain  value,  say  £20  a- 


year,  ought  to  confer  a  right  to  vote 
on  the  possessor  without   an  inquiry 
as  to  the  rent  which  he  paid  or  the 
tenure  by   which  he  held  it.      This 
would  simplify  the  law,  and  remove  an 
immensity  of  fraud  and  perjury ;  and 
the  electors  thus  introduced  would  be 
fully  equal  in  wealth  and  intelligence 
to  the  average  of  those  who  can  vote 
under  the  present  Sjrstem.     This,  too, 
would  remove  an  anomaly,  as  at  present 
the  mere  occupation  as  tenant  at  will 
at  a  rackrent  of  a  house  and  land  worth 
£10  a-year  will  coufer  the  elective 
franchise  for  a  borough,  if  within  the 
favoured    boundaries,    while,    outside 
those,  land  of  ten  times  the   value, 
held  under  a  lease  of  ten  years,  will 
not  enable  the  possessor  to  vote  for 
the  county.     If  tnis  distinction  had  not 
existed,  there  would  not  have  been 
so  much  fraud  and  partiality  shewn  in 
fixing  the  borough   boundaries ;   but 
the  temptation  could  not  be  resisted 
by  Whig  radicals,  when  they  had  to 
determine  whether  a  plot  of  ground 
should  confer  the  franchise  on  every 
occupier  of  a  small  porUon,  or  only 
upon  some  particular  tenants  of  much 
larger  portions.    They  had  no  general 
rule   to   direct    their  conduct ;  they 
merely  enquired  whether  the  owner 
was  friend  or  foe,  and  they  drew  the 
line  acconliiigly,  and  then  framed  som^ 
general  rule  to  account  for  their  con- 
duct in  each  particular  case.      The 
operation  of  this  partiality  was  increased 
by  the  closeness  of  the  borough  bounda- 
ries, which  the  commissioners  were  in- 
structed to  draw  as  close  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  favor  to  be  shewn  to 
their  friends.      Thus  a  plot  of  land 
would  enable  twenty  men  to  vote  for 
a  borough    having  in    all    only   SOO 
voters,  or  only  five  of  them  to  vote 
for    a   county    having    8,000   voters, 
according  as  the  commissioners  were 
pleased  to  include  or  exclude  it.     We 
think  the  perfection  of  an  electoral 
system  consists  in  making  the  franchise 
or  its  value  depend  as  little  as  pos- 
sible on  any  accidents  independent  of 
property  and  intelligence.    This  would 
require  that  the  number  of  electors  in 
each  district  should  be  as  nesoiy  as 
possible  the  same,  and  that  ia  each 
district  the  same  qualifications  ahoold 
confer  the  franchise.     The  onlj  rea- 
sonable departure  from  this  is  to  have 
no  system  at  all,  but  to  let  the  various 
classes  of  society  be  represented  by 
the  different  districts  which  ages  had 
proved  effectual  for  the  purpose,  and 
to  make  the  efficacy  of  tne  Hooss  of 
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CommoBS  depend  «§  much  apon  the 
whdom  and  integrity  of  its  membert 
u  npon  their  close  dependence  upon 
their  constHoents.  If  we  are  to  have 
asyatem  of  direct  representation,  let 
ii  be  m  reasonable  one. 

We  hare  said  that  with  the  elective 
iTBBchise  for  conncies  in   Ireland,  as 
intettded  bj  the  reform  bill,  we  have 
fittie  fiuih  to  find  ;  but  we  do  complain 
of  It  as  a  serioos  grievance  that  numbers 
eserdae  the   mnchise   who  do  not 
possess    the    qualification.      This    is 
elKDcCed  by    a  system  of  registration 
which  throws  all  power  into  the  hands 
of  tbe  party  which  has  least  regard  to 
joilaee  or  veracity.    To  prevent  delay 
and  expense  at  elections,  which  was 
one  of  the  declared  objects  of  the 
tcfibrm  hiH,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
quaifications  of  the  electors  should  be 
ascertained  before  they  came  to  the 
pdl\,  and  that   the  enquiries  to    be 
made  diere  shonld  be  brief  and  few. 
Tihs  was    effected  by    requiring  all 
candidates  to  r^^ister  their  qualifica* 
tioM  a  certain  time  before  the  alection, 
and    pemutting    no    enquiry,  to    be 
made  at  the  poll  except  whiether  tbe 
elector  had  duly  registered  his  qualifi- 
eaftkm,  which  was  sufficiently  proved 
by  his  certificate — whether  he  was  the 
person -whose  qualification  was  thus 
Tesirtered — ^whether  bis    qualification 
ftiU  subststecL     The  origin  and  growth 
or  this  system  is  easily  understood.— 
While  there  was  no  registry  the  elector 
came  forward,   swore,  if  required,  to 
his  qmilificaition,  and,  if  his  vote  was 
objected  to,  would  naturally  (not  to 
hiterinpt  the   poll)   be    sent    into   a 
diflerent  room*  where  a  deputy  would 
hear  the  evidence  for  and  against  his 
qualification,  and   bis  vote  would  be 
received  or  rejected  according  to  the 
deeision  of  the  deputy.    Tbe  imper* 
fectioBS  of  this  system  are  manifest — 
first,  the  immense  power  it  threw  into 
the  hands  of  the  deputy-sheriflb — next, 
the  expense  and  oelay  therebv  occa- 
sioned at  the  elections  ;  and  lastly,  that 
a  Domberof  voters  would  come  for- 
ward, of  whom  tbe  opposing  paity  had 
aever  previously   heard,  and  against 
whose  qoalifi<»ttionf,  therefore,  no  evi- 
dence could  be  produced^     A  slight 
variety  of  this    system  was   for  the 
■ecamiog  oflicer  to  receive  the  votes 
of  all  who  tendered  them,  but  before  he 
declares  any  candidate  duly  returned, 
be  enters  into  a  scrutiny  and  rejects 
the  votes  of.  those  who  were  not  duly 
qualified.     A  strong  example  of  the 
ineonicoieBce  of  this  system  may  be 


found  in  the  debates  and  history  of 
the  Westminster  election  in  1784, 
where  a  scrutiny  lasted  for  many 
months  before  any  candidate  was  re- 
turned. The  general  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  of  the  English  people 
enabled  them  to  endure  this  system 
much  longer  in  Eogland  than  in  Ire- 
land. The  first  improvement  on  this 
STStero  was  to  enable  th^  deputy  to  do 
the  ^eater  part  of  this  work  before  the 
election,  ana  to  compel  those  classes  of 
voters,  respecting  wnose  qualifications 
doubts  might  most  reasonably  be  as- 
certained, and  firauds  be  most  readily 
practised,  to  come  and  register  their 
claims  to  vote,  and  to  have  the  list  of 
registered  voters  published  a  certain 
time  before  the  election.  This  was 
first  attempted  by  the  1st  Geo.  II. 
cap.  9,  which  enacted  that,  except  in 
certain  specified  cases,  no  person  should 
vote  in  respect  of  a  freehold  worth  less 
than  £\0  a-year,  unless  a  memorial  of 
the  deed  under  which  he  claimed  was 
registered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
six  months  before  the  election  ;  and  hi 
the  19th  Geo.  II.  cap.  11.  it  is  stated 
that  the  object  of  the  act  was  to  pre- 
vent the  multiplying  votes,  and  to  giva 
due  notice  to  every  candidate  of  the 
number,  nature,  situation,  and  value  of 
such  freeholds.  Various  other  acts 
were  passed  from  time  to  time  for  the 
due  registration  of  electors,  and  were 
useful  in  these  several  respects— Ist. 
The  claims  of  freeholders,  of  doubtfid 
qualifications,  were  required  to  be  made 
SIX  months  before  the  election*  at  a 
season  of  comparatively  little  excite- 
ment, when  the  claimant  was  much 
less  likelv  to  come  forward .  without 
due  qualification  than  durine  the  heat 
and  agitation  of  a  contested  election. 
At  the  election  itself  tbe  electors  were 
in  consequence  less  numerous,  and 
thi«,  together  with  the  full  notice 
which  the  candidate  had  of  all  chiims 
that  could  be  made,  was  a  great  check 
on  fictitious  voters,  by  giving  the 
Sheriff's  deputv  more  time,  and  the 
opposing  candidate  fuUer  opportunities 
to  investigate  all  claims.  The  scrutiny  j, 
before  the  deputy  was  less  expensive 
aud  vexatious,  and  as  various  acts  were 
passed  to  prevent  delay  at  elections, 
the  scrutinies  before  the  Sheriff's  de- 
puty became  less  efficacious,  aqd  appeals 
were  more  frequently  made  to  the 
result  of  a  scrutiny  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  Difftreut  modes  of 
creating  fictitious  Qualifications  were 
from  time  to  time  invented;  and  met 
by  reguhitions  devised  for  the  purpose. 
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aiid  alterations  were  made  in. the  form 
and  manner  of  registering  voterB,  but 
in  none  of  them  was  there  any  provi- 
sion to  make  the  registration  conclusive 
of  the  right  to  vote,  before  the  com- 
mittee or  even  before  the  returning- 
officer.  In  election  affairs,  possession 
is  certain! V  more  than  nine  points  of 
the  law — ^the  candidate  returned  enjoys 
all  the  privileges  of  his  place  during 
the  trial  of  the  peUtion  against  him  ; 
and  election  petitions  were  always 
liable  to  so  many  chances,  that  it 
became  a  most  important  object  to 
secure  the  possession  of  the  seat  in 
the  first  instance.  When  the  duration 
of  an  election  was  limited  to  14  days, 
the  scrutiny  before  the  SherifTs  deputy 
was  quite  inefficient,  and  the  perjury 
formerly  practised  at  contested  elections 
was  now  transferred  to  the  registries, 
where  the  men  whose  votes  were  to 
carry  the  election  were  admitted  on 
their  own  oaths,  without  any  investiga- 
tion. Of  this  we  might  give  many 
examples,  but  as  the  book  is  before  us 
we  shall  merely  give  a  few  taken  from 
that  private  report  of  the  commissioners 
to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
On  Gal  way  they  observe  as  follows  : — 
•*  Gal  way  furnishes  a  very  forcible  illus- 
tration of  the  mode  of  manufacturing 
40s.  freeholders,  and  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  assumption  that  they  tend  to  a 
fair  representation.  Of  these  in  Gal- 
way,  320  have  been  registered  from  the 
estate  of  —  — — -,  situated  two 
miles  from  the  town,  and  containing 
less  than  100  acres  of  arable  land, 
although  it  contains  also  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  stoney,  impracticable 
surface.  This  has  been  effected  in  the 
following  manner: — More  than  200 
derive  under  one  joint  lease  (executed 
before  the  passing  of  the  joint  tenantry 
act)  with  a  considerable  rent  reserved. 
The  remainder  derive  under  a  joint 
grant  of  part  of  the  same  land  from 
these  joint  tenants  without  the  reserva- 
tion of  any  rents  whatever,  these  under 
tenants  being  generally  the  sons  or 
grandsons  of  the  first  lessees.  The 
whole  of  the  estate  of  —  , 

in  the  county  of  the  town,  is  worth 
about  £400  a-year,  and  yet  it  furnishes 
three  hundred  and  twenty  408.  free- 
holders, who  are,  of  course,  entirely  at 
his  disposal."  The  report  then  gives 
ah  account  of  a  nobleman's  estate  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Nor  does  the 
household  franchise  appear  more  pure. 
Of  Newry,  the  same  report  speaks 
tdus : — **  There  cannot  be  a  town 
that,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  would 


be  more  benefited  by  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  £5  householders,  or  by 
some  legislative  enactment  to  preicent 
the  gross  perjury  that  is  evidently 
committed  here  by  many  of  those 
registered  as  householders  of  the  above 
description,  whose  tenements  are  not 
worth,  under  any  circumstances,  eveii 
£S,  many  of  which  I  have  seen  and 
been  informed  are  registered  for  as  of 
£5  value.**  Nearly  the  same  remark  b 
made  of  Downpatrick.  Of  Kilkenny* 
also,  the  commissioners  speak  thus  >— 
"  There  is  a  very  large  class  of  unem* 
ployed  poor,  and  their  condition  is 
exceedingly  wretched.  Three-fourths 
of  the  40s.  freeholders  are  of  this  class. 
From  their  extreme  ignorance  they 
cannot  be  qualified  to  choose  a  member 
of  parliament ;  and  from  their  abject 
poverty  they  must  be  open  to  bribery. 
Indeed,  from  the  miserable  appearance 
of  the  cabins  and  their  inmates,  it  is 
not  possible  to  conceive  how  such 
tenements  can  be  sworn  worth  a 
profit  of  40s.  to  the  occupier,  BXkd 
there  is  much  reason  to  fear  the 
system  has  been  the  occasion  of  much 
perjury."  The  act  of  9  Geo.  IV.  for 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  40s.  free- 
holders was  intended  to  put  an  end  to 
this  species  of  fraud  in  counties— .first* 
by  excluding  from  the  franchise  those 
poor  ignorant  wretches,  who  scarcely 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  oaths  they 
swore  ;  and,  secondly,  by  committing^ 
to  the  assistant-barrister  of  the  county 
the  task  of  presiding  over  the  registries^ 
and  giving  him  such  powers  as  would 
probably  enable  him  to  detect  any 
iraud.  The  claimant  was  also  obliged 
to  ^ivc  due  notice  of  his  intention  of 
registering,  and  thus  parties  adverse  to 
his  claims  had  fair  opportunity  of  in- 
vestigating and  opposing  them.  As 
manv  frauds  had  been  practised  by 
confusing  the  poor  freeholders'  mincis 
about  the  meaning  of  the  value  of  a 
freehold,  this  was  cleared  up  by  the 
directions  given  to  the  assistant-barris- 
ter, and  by  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  a 
jury  on  appeal,  which  fixed  the  denni- 
tion  of  value  according  to  the  plain, 
natural,  and  obvious  sense  to  be  the 
rent  which  a  solvent  tenant  could  pay 
for  the  land,  and  the  yearly  value  of 
the  tenant's  interest  was  the  additional 
rent  which  a  solvent  tenant  could, 
without  collusion,  afford  to  pay  lor 
the  land.  If  this  act  had  passed  five 
or  six  years  sooner,  it  would  probably 
have  prevented  an  infinity  of  perjury, 
but  when  it  did  pass,  the  minds  of  men 
were  so  heated  with  the  political  con- 
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tf«t  in  which  they  had  been  engaged, 
that  oaore  perjury  was  occasioned  than 
prevented  by  the  act.    Every  provision 
against  firand  only  introduced  additional 
peijary  ;  and  the  priests,  who  formerly 
drove  the  poor  freeholders  to  the  hus- 
tings, now  sent  them  to  the  re^stry  to 
prove   a  qualification   for  each  other 
which  very  few  of  them  possessed. — 
Before  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to 
shew  the  full  extent  of  this  evil,  the 
TeCorm  bill  passed,  and  adopted  the 
system  of  r^istration  which  it  found 
in  force  in  Ireland.     We  shall  shew 
some  of  the  evils  of  this  system.     In 
the  first  place,  the  claimant  has  too 
many  opportunities  of  establishing  a 
claim  founded  upon  a  fictitious  qualifi- 
cation, and  it  gives  too  much  trouble 
to  those   whose  qualification    is    un- 
doubted.     Thus,    in    some    respects, 
the    system    introduced    by    the    act 
of    1 829    is    even    worse    than     the 
M  system.    The  object  of  the  registry 
is,  or  shonld  be,  to  lessen  the  duration 
and  expense  of  elections,  and  to  pre- 
vent occasional    or  fictitious    voters. 
These  objects  are  effected  by  rcqtiiring 
eontinnance   of    possession  a  certain 
time  before  the  election    to  prevent 
the  admission  of  occasional   votes,  by 
investigating  before  the  registry,  the 
elairas  of   those  who  come    forward 
with   a  minuteness   of   scrutiny   pro- 
portioned to  the  suspicious  nature  of 
the  claim ;  and  by  obtaining,  previous 
to  the  election,  a  list  of  those  persons 
*ho  alone  are  qualified  to  vote.     The 
elject  uf  the  r^istry  should  be,  not  to 
muke  or  to  exclude,  but  to  ascertain 
the  persons  qualified  to  vote.     It  re- 
quires no  argument  to  prove  that  the 
reg^istratiott  ouefat  to  be  attended  with 
as  little  trouble  and  expense  as  it  is 
possible  to  g^ve  the  parties,  consistently 
with  the  other  objecU  of  the  registry, 
and  the  exclusion  from  it  of  all  persons 
not  possessed  of  the  legal  quaiihcation. 
Every  trouble  and  expense  occasioned 
to  the  voter,  is  of  itself  an  evil ;  and  if  it 
is  occasioned   without  necessity,  or  at 
least  without  some  advantage  to  the 
public,  equivalent  to  the  loss  Fustained 
by  the  individaal,  it  is  a  manifest  griev- 
ance of  which  he  has  a  right  to  demand 
redress.     Independent  of  the  private 
wrong  done  to  the  voter  himself,  by 
putting  him  to  useless  trouble  or  ex- 
pense, a  serious  injury  is  done  to  the 
public,  or  at  least  to  that  class  or  sec- 
tion of  it  to  which  the  voter  belongs, 
by  causing    many  who    shrink  from 
trouble  or  expense   to  abstain  from 
oomifig  forward  to  assert  their  right 


to  the  franchike,  and  to  use  it  for  the 
public  good.  iJf  the  claimant  for  the 
franchise  is  put  to  much  expense* 
the  poor  and  independent  elector  is 
virtually  disqualifiea,  none  will  come 
forward  except  those  whose  wealth 
enables  them  to  disregard  the  expense, 
or  those  who  possess  some  generous 
patron,  or  who  belong  to  some  active 
political  club  or  zealous  party,  which 
will,  for  the  sake  of  his  vote,  certain  to 
be  exerted  in  their  behalf,  pay  the 
costs  of  establishing  his  franchise.  In 
either  case  his  independence  is  gone ; 
and  not  he,  but  his  patron,  his  club,  or 
his  party,  in  reality,  possesses  his  pri- 
vilege to  vote.  He  is  only  the  trustee, 
the  humble  instrument  to  record  a  vote 
at  the  dictation  of  other  individuals. 
In  the  same  manner  the  imposition  of 
too  much  trouble  will  practically  ex- 
clude the  wealthier  electors.  If  a  fee 
of  ten  guineas  was  demanded,  the  poor 
claimauts  could  not,  or  would  not,  pay 
it.  If  two  chiy's  labour  is  required,  the 
rich  will  not  attend.  It  is  not  neces- 
sar}'  to  say  much  on  the  former  possi«> 
blc  evil,  as  it  has  been  carefully  avoided 
in  all  the  laws  which  have  been  enacted 
relating  to  the  registration  of  electors. 
At  present  the  registry  of  a  right  to 
vote,  which  will  last  for  eight  years, 
and  the  certificate  which  is  conclusife 
evidence  of  that  registry  costs  only  a 
shilling,  being  an  expense  to  the  voter 
of  only  three-halfpence  a  year.  The 
chief  expense  falls  upon  the  county  or 
district  for  which  the  voter  is  regis- 
tered. Perhaps  on  this  head  no  ite- 
ration could  be  desired,  except  to  make 
the  payment  of  the  shilling  consequent, 
not  upon  successfully  establishing  the 
right  to  vote,  but  upon  putting  forward 
the  claim  in  the  first  instance,  or  upon 
serving  the  notice  required  by  the  law. 
This  is  the  law  in  England,  where 
every  person  sending  a  notice  of  claim 
to  vote,  must,  at  the  same  time,  pay  a 
shilling  :  vide  2  William  IV.,  cap.  45, 
schedule  H.,  No.  1.  The  adoption  of 
this  rule  In  Ireland  is  imperatively  re- 
quired. At  present  the  service  of  a 
notice  costs  nothing,  and  this  circum- 
stance renders  the  notice  itself  ineffec- 
tual for  the  purposes  for  which  it  waCi 
intended,  vi^.  to  apprise  the  opposing 
parties  of  the  nature  of  the  claims  that 
were  about  to  be  made  in  order  that  doe 
investigation  might  be  made,  and  evi- 
dence produced  to  lepel  unfounded 
claims.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
radicals  serve  thousands  of  notices  pre- 
vious to  every  sessions ;  of  these  a  very 
small  proportion,  generally  less  than 
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one-tenth,  are  Admitted  to  regtfter, 
wbile  eTcrj  notice  puts  the  public  to 
tome  expense  in  printnug  and  publish- 
ing  the  claims;  and  every  man  who, 
having  no  qualification  serves  a  notice, 
imposes  on  the  opposite  party  the  ex* 
pense  and  trouble  of  investigating  his 
claim  to  vote,  and  of  procuring  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  other  evi- 
dence to  disprove  his  allegations,  in 
order  to  prevent  him  from  usurping  a 
franchise  to  which  he  has  no  lawful 
claim  ;  at  the  same  time,  in  the  multi- 
tude of  cases,  which  on  a  short  notice, 
are  to  be  investigated  by  those  who 
are  concerned  to  oppose  them,  it  is 
impossible  but  many  frauds  must  escape 
detection.  These  register,  while  those, 
who  are  on  this  occasion  unsuccessful, 
may  appeal  to  the  assizes,  or  try  their 
chance  again  at  the  next  sessions, 
without  having  been  in  the  mean  time 
put  to  any  trouble  or  expense.  A  frau- 
dulent pretender  to  the  franchise  has 
thus  in  every  year  six  opportunities  to 
establish  his  claim.  It  rejected,  he 
may  have  hn  case  tried  again,  at  an 
interval  on  an  average  of  less  than  two 
months,  the  force  of  an  adverse  deci- 
sion endures  for  no  longer  period.  If 
he  once  succeeds,  his  fraudulent  usur- 
pation of  the  firanchise  endures  for 
eight  years,  and  that,  according  to  the 
principles  of  certain  radical  committees 
on  which  we  shall  presently  animad- 
vert, without  the  possibility  of  even  a 
committee  settinsr  the  matter  right 
upon  petition.  This  must  be  altered, 
or  the  fictitious  daimant  who  can  ha- 
rass his  opponent  by  six  notices  every 
j'ear,  without  any  intention  of  proceed- 
ing further  on  them,  will  at  last  succeed 
in  gettinjr  a  decision  in  his  favour.  It 
is  an  absurd  »tate  of  the  luw  which 
permits  any  person  to  have  his  notices 
printed  and  published  at  the  public 
cx|>ense,  and  which  declares  that  the 
trifling  sum,  which  is  the  utmost  that 
can  be  demanded,  shall  be  paid  by 
those  who  succeed,  aud  not  by  those 
who  fail  in  establishini;  their  claim,  or 
b^  those  who  decline  (aller  having 
given  a  notice)  to  come  forward  from 
a  connciousness  that  it  cannot  be  sup- 
ported against  the  vigilai^t  scriktiny  of 
their  adversariea.  This  seems  contrary 
to  the  general  policy  of  the  law  which 
imposes  costs  upon  the  defeated,  not 
the  successful  party.  This  rule,  and 
the  violent  partisanship  of  some  assist- 
ant barristers,  and  the  number  of  re- 
gistering sessions  in  the  year,  and  the 
want  of  power  in  the  assistant  barrister 
to  suB)moq  witnc^cs  to  the  registry 


all  eoDCur  in  making  the  registries  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland   utteriy  iaeffi* 
cient  as  a  means  of  excluding  unquali* 
fied  claimants.    Another  faolt  in  the 
present  system  is,  the  trouble  wluck  it 
gives  the  clumant,  and  which  will,  es- 
pecially in  times  of  leas  excitement, 
than  the  present  deprive  the  public  of 
the  votes  of  the  most  wealthy  and  in- 
talligent  of  its  members.    This  may  be 
a  serious  evil,  especially  as  the  poorer 
classes  have  already  a  serious  prepois- 
derance  of  power  by  the  reform  bklL 
Before  the  Reform  Act,  all  £50  free- 
holders might  register  in  a  manner  that 
gave  them  very  little  trouble,  and  re- 
quired no  notice  or  other  embarrastiagr 
formalities.     This  aute  of  the  law  had 
not  produced  the  slightest  inconve- 
nience, nor  were  are  any  compkinte 
made  against  it     No  fictitious  votes 
were  manufactured  by  iu  means.   The 
rank  and  circumstances  of  the  £50 
freeholders  made  it  almost  impofsible 
for  unqualified  persons  to  come  forward 
in  that  class.   Detection  would  be  easj, 
and  the  perjury  necessary  in  the  osae 
would  be  useless,  for  any  peraon  with 
the  slightest  pretence  to  register  as  a 
£50  freeholder,  codd,  without  fraud, 
register  as  a  freeholder  of  an  inferior 
class.    The  law  in  this  respect  was  not 
compluned  of,  and  it  was  left  unaltered  i 
but  either  by  mistake  or  with  the  de- 
sign of  throwing  as  much  difficulty  as 
possible  in  the  way  of  the  more  wealth j 
voters,  while  £\0  leaseholders  were 
placed  on  the  same  footing  with  jCIO 
freeholders  ;  £50  leaseholders  did  not 
obtain  the  same  privileges  as  persona 
possessing  freeholds  of  tne  same  value, 
lie  has  to.  serve  the  same  notices  and 
to  attend  the  sessions,  and  with  respect 
to  him,  all  the  precautions  againiit  fraud 
are  observed  which  fire  thought  necet^ 
sary  in  the  case  uf  the  £  10  leaseholders. 
This  is  wrong.    One  class  ought  not 
to  be  put  to  trouble  or  expense  merely 
because  it  is  necessary  to  impose  it  on 
men  of  another  class. '  The  trouble  and 
expense  are  evils  in  themaelvea,  and  in 
their  eflPects  of  practically  exdodinsc 
tome  persons  who  are  otherwise  well 
qualified  to  vote.     The  perfection  of  a 
retristry  is  to  get  the  names  of  all  quali- 
fied persons  without  giving  them  any 
trouble,  and  to  exclude  all  persons  not 
duly  qualified     But  many  persons  are 
near  the  line  which  separates  the  qua- 
lified from  the  unqualified,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  prevent  firaud 
by  naakin/  a  rigid  scrutiny  into  their 

aualifications ;  but  the  same  necessity 
oea  not  exist  with  regard  to  those  whose 
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quJiiestiiMikiboteflitspicion.  If  a  few 
peitom  are  kept  awav  bj  the  trouble 
of  proYtDg  their  ckim,  the  interest  of  that 
dttM  is  sSl  suffidently  protected  by  the 
DBiaber  of  electors  couttiDg  from  it  The 
Bomber  of  electors  In  Ireland  whose  qua- 
fificatioo  is  onder  JS20  is  more  than  five 
times  the  number  of  those  whose  qoaliil- 
oidon  exceeds  that  sum.  Noseferitfin 
the  scmtiny  can  preTenitbe  freeholden 
of  the  lowest  class  from  having^  the 
power  to  outvote  all  the  rest.  But  the 
ezdasion  of  any  electors  of  the  higher 
qoalificstton  is  a  greater  .evil,  as  their 
Dttmber  ia  alreadj  too  few.  Before 
the  reform  act  it  was  not  necessary  for 
a  £50  freeholder  to  register  oftener 
than  once  daring  his  life,  and  no 
iacoaveinence  or  oppoitunity  of  fraud 
lonilted  frt>m  this,  yet  the  reform  act, 
with  a  view  of  giving*  the  lower  class 
of  electors  an  increased  preponderance 
deprived  the  £50  freeholders  of  this 
fHTrilege.  While  the  £S0  leaseholder 
mder  the  reform  act,  is  deprived  of  the 
privileges  which  the  £sb  freeholder 
possesses,  the  jEIO  leaseholder  is 
plaeed  in  a  better  condition  than  the 
£10  freeholdery  and  hence  is  caused 
this  strange  anomaly  which  we  are  in- 
clined to  attribute  to  a  blunder,  rather 
than  to  design  in  the  framers  of  the 
act,  that  the  ovmer  in  fee  simple  of  an 
estate,  worth  between  £10  and  £20  a- 
year  possesses  no  vote  nnlcu  he  rc- 
ndes  on  it,  yet  if  he  makes  a  lease  for 
any  term  exceeding  sixty  yeaii^  the 
tenant  may  register  his  vote  ont  of  his 
uterest  without  residence  as  long  as 
any  part  of  the  time  is  unexpired,  and 
thus  the  tenant,  for  a  term  of  only 
five  years  unexpired,  may  vote,  al- 
though if  his  estate  were  enlarged  to 
a  fee  simple,  he  could  not  vote.  This, 
however,  although  a  manifest  blunder, 
is  one  of  little  consequence. 

But  perhaps  bo  circumstance  more 
coDtribnted  to  the  aiischievous  operation 
of  tbe  reform  bill  in  Ireland,  than  the 
Mode  which  some  of  the  registering^  bar- 
rist^s  adopied  of  estimating  the  value 
of  a  freehold.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
appear  to  have  a«ited  without  any  fixed 
pnndple  except  this  one  of  promoting 
the  interests  of  their  party  by  register- 
ing i»contndi<^oB  to  the  strongest  evi- 
dme  all  who  came  before  them,  and 
took  the  oaths  required  by  law.  With 
those  men  we  have  nothing  to  say. 
Their  conduct  Cannot  be  defended, 
aad  it  would  be  as  idle  to  ar^e  with 
them  as  to  set  about  cofivilicing  $ 
pickpodcet  of  tbe  impropriety  of  theft ; 
the  syilei9  is  in  ^ult  which  invests 


such  men  with  such  powers,  and  the 
rulers  are  to  be  oonclemaed  who,  for 
party  purposes,  select  men  who  art 
willing  to  betray,  and  incompetent  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  offices. 
But  others  effect  the  same  purposes  by 
holding  that  e^rer^  man  is  the  bes^ 
and  the  only  certain  judge  of  the  value 
of  his  property,  and  that  whmihe  sweats 
about  it  IS  a  certain  foet,  aad  that 
what  any  others  depose  to  is  uncertain 
opinion.  When  a  claimant,  therefore, 
comes  forward  to  rei^ister  his  voi% 
and  swears  to  the  value  of  his  qualifi- 
eation,  it  is  in  vain  to  rebut  hia  asser- 
tions by  opposite  evidence.  Whea 
the  case  is  heard  the  assistant4)arfislcr 
decides  in  fiivor  of  his  claim,  aserely 


saving,  **  on  one  side  I  have  the  foot 
of^tlie  house  and  freehold  being  worth 
£10 ;  on  the  other  side,  I  have  tha 
opinions  of  some  men  who  thiak  it  it 
not  worth  so  much.  I  amst  deeida 
according  to  facts,  not  opinioas,  aad, 
therefore,  let  the  claimaat  be  regis- 
tered.'* These  jnd^lbifet  that  the 
value  of  a  thing  is  not  an  essential 
(|uality  residing  in  the  thing  itsel(  bat 
b  the  result  oTthe  comparisoa  of  <ae 
thing  with  others  whicn  induces  the 
possessor  of  one  article  to  give  it  ia 
exchange  for  another,  and  that  the 
owner  of  a  house  cannot  know  its 
value  except  by  comparing  it  with 
other  houses  of  which  it  knows  the 
value.  If  the  house,  No.  21,  is  worth 
only  £8  a-year,  and  the  house,  No. 
20,  is  similar  to  it,  the  owner  of  the 
latter  house  may  think  his  worth  £10^ 
but  he  ought  to  be  called  upon  to 
show  in  what  respect  it  is  worth  more 
than  the  one  next  to  it.  It  scarcely 
requires  an  argument  to  shew  that  the 
possession  of  a  thing  is  not  enough  to 
teach  a  man  its  marketable  value.  But 
the  greatest  grievance  of  which  all  bona 
fide  electors  have  to  complain,  is  what 
is  called  the  beneficial  interest  deci- 
sion, which  decides  the  value  of  a  free- 
hold to  be  what  a  man  may  make  of 
it  exclusive  of  his  rent,  and  all  other 
fiiir  allowances,  and  enters  into  those 
investigations  instead  of  the  simple 
enquiry  what  is  the  land  worth ;  how 
much  do  you  pay  for  it  ?  the  difference 
is  the  value  of  the  freehold.  Tbtit  the 
annual  value  of  a  (arm  is  the  rent 
which  a  solvent  tenant  could  afford  to 
give  for  it  has.  been  decided  by  a 
solemn'  decision  of  ten  judges  Xo  two 
in  Ire1an(J.  Thi^  decisiou  was  on  aa 
etamination  of  the.  different  election 
statutes,  but  it  is  easy  aud  may  not  be 
unimportant  to  shew    that    the    two 
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modes  of  Ttlmidoii,  tf  rightly  conduet- 
ed,  are  identical,  and  must  lead  to  the 
Mine  reatHts,  and  that  the  material 
difference  which  makes  the  radicals 
prefer  the  enquiry  into  the  profits  of 
the  farm  rather  than  into  the  rent 
which  it  is  worth  is,  that  it  is  full  of 
difficulty  and  confusion,  depends  upon 
statements  which  can  neither  be  con- 
tradicted nor  verified,  and  calculations 
aninteliigible  to  the  poor,  who,  there- 
lore,  are  easily  induced  to  come  for- 
•rard  and  swear  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  prompters.  We  shall 
state  the  doctrine  as  laid  down  in  his 
defence  of  it  by  Baron  Richards,  whom, 
though  we  have  had  occasion  to  cen- 
sure his  conduct  in  deciding  contrary 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer,  we 
believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  sincere 
and  honest  of  the  supporters  of  that 
mistaken  criterion  of  value,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  same  manly 
fVanknees  which  induced  him  to  pub- 
lish his  judgment,  will,  at  some  future 
period,  lead  him  honestly  to  avow  his 
mistake.  His  doctrine,  and  that  of 
his  followers,  will  be  understood  suffi- 
ciently from  the  following  quotations 
from  his  judgment  in  "  Feigny's  Case." 
in  page  17,  lie  thus  speaks  : — "  Now, 
it  is  obvious  that  no  responsible  and 
solvent  person  could,  as  tenant,  afford 
to  give  £\Ohy  way  of  additional  rent, 
unless  the  farm  was  worth  more  than 
£\0  a-year  to  the  first  tenant,  for  no 
solvent  and  responsible  tenant  could 
t^rd  to  pay  a  rent  that  loould  not  leave 
him  a  reasonable  profit J^  Again,  in 
page  21,  **  but  I  say,  as  I  already 
stated  to  the  judges,  when  submittiuff 
my  opinion  to  them,  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  beneficial  interests,"  if 
I  may  so  say,  and  di^erent  clear  values 
in  respect  to  every  commodity,  land 
as  well  as  merchandize ;  there  is  the 
first  cost,  second  cost,  third  cost  price, 
and  so  on,  and  a  party  has  or  has  not 
a  beneficial  interest  in  the  article,  to 
the  amount  of  j£10,  or  any  greater 
sum,  or  the  same  is,  or  is  not  of  that 
clear  value,  according  altogether  to 
the  particular  trade,  or  business,  or  oc- 
cupation of  the  party,  in  reference  to 
whom  you  apply  tfie  phrase.  To  a 
wholesale  dealer  an  article  is  of  one 
vahie ;  to  a  retail  dealer  the  same  arti- 
cle is  of  a  different  value.  Again,  a 
retail  dealer  may  sell  an  article  for  j£15 
more  than  he  pays  for  it,  and  if  you 
estimate  his  trouble,  outlay,  and  fair 
expenditure,  as  a  retail  dealer,  in 
Ten^g  the  article  at  ^5,  he  will  have 


a  beneficial  interest  tn  the  tfaiiig,  and  it 
will  be  of  the  *  clear  value*  of  ^10  to 
him,  and  yet  another  solvent  and  res- 
ponsible retail  dealer  like  himself,  aod 
in  his  own  trade,  could  not  afford  to 
give  as  an  additional  first  cost  price  for 
the  article,  the  sum  of  ^10  over  what 
the  first  retail  merchant  gave  for  it ;  if 
he  did  he  would  not  have  the  fair  and 
just  profits  of  the  trade,  and  which,  as 
a  retail  dealer,  living  by  his  trade,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  look  for,  and 
which  he  could  not  do  without ;  and 
where  you  come  to  value  land,  it  is 
subject  to  precisely  the  same  varia- 
tions in  point  of  price  or  value,  in  the 
hands  of  the  different  classes  of  per- 
sons through  whom  it  passes,  from  the 
lord  of  the  fee  downwards.  To  the 
head  landlord  it  is  one  annual  value-* 
namely,  the  rent  which  his  working 
occupying  tenant  will  pay  him  for  the 
same.  To  the  working  tenant  it  is  of 
another  value — namely,  what  (like  a 
retail  merchant)  he  can  make  clear 
over  his  first  cost  and  expenditure, 
rent  and  fair  allowance  for  trouble,  but 
hot  that  which  unothcr  occupying 
tenant  like  himself  could  afford  to  give 
him,  as  additional  rent  for  the  same. 
That  the  beneficial  interest  which  an 
occupying  tenant  has  in  a  farm,  and 
the  sum  or  price  which  another  occu* 
pying  tenant  coidd,  as  such  tenant, 
afford  to  give  for  the  same,  as  addi- 
tional rent,  are  not  the  same  thing,  is, 
I  think,  too  plain  for  argument."  We 
shall  now,  after  these  long  quotations, 
undertake  to  prove  that  the  arguments 
contained  in  tnem,  are  founded  on  the 
grossest  confusion  of  language,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  concluding  sentence, 
we  shall  prove  that  lawyers  and  states- 
men, agriculturists  and  political  econo- 
mists all  concur  in  laying  down  contra- 
ry to  Baron  Richards,  the  following 
proposition — **  That  the  beneficial  in- 
terest which  a  tenant  has  in  his  farm, 
is  the  sum  or  price  which  another  oc- 
cupying tenant  coidd,  as  such  tenant, 
afford  to  give  for  the  same  as  addi- 
tional rent.  The  reform  act  alwava 
speaks  of  an  estate  of  the  clear  jeax\j 
value  of  not  less  than  £  over  and 
above  all  rents  and  charges.  Tbe  first 
proposition,  therefore,  is  to  prove  that 
the  value  of  an  estate  is  the  rent  at 
which  it  would  set  to  a  solvent  tenaat. 
On  this  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr. 
O'Connell,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Lord's  committee,  p.  164,  11  March, 
1825,  cited  by  Mr.  Sprou),  in  his  ar- 
gument on  Glennon's  Case. 
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tr||»EIICB  OF  DAHIXL  O'CONMBLL,  BSO. 

*  Do  you  think  the  raising  the  qna- 
li6cation  to  j610,  would  be  productive 
of  great  benefit  to  Ireland  ?** 

**  I  think  it  would  be  prodoctite  of 
benefit.  It  is,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
DO  smaH  benefit  ifyou^etrid  of  any  por- 
tion of  perjury,  and  it  is  the  commence- 
ment  of  what  we  so  much  want  in  Ire- 
land— a  substantia]  yeomanry.  At  pre- 
sent the  population  18  too  much  divided 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
class." 

"  Would  the  qualification  of  ^10 
be  effectual  for  that  purpose  T 

"  I  think  it  would,  for  this  reason — 
Tour  lordships  will  recollect  that  there 
must  be  a  clear  profit  of  £10  a  year 
and  a  freehold  tenure,  an  interest  in 
the  land  for  a  life.  Bv  having  it  at 
£10  a  year  there  could  be  a  greater 
number  oeyond  all  comparison  of  free- 
holders created  than  at  £20.  Many 
individuals  would  be  ready  to  make  a 
sacrifice  to  the  extent  of  £10  a  year, 
who  would  hesitate  very  much  before 
they  would  make  a  sacrifice  to  the 
extent  of  £20  a  year,  because,  t^t  the 
commencement  of  the  lease,  it  must 
be  so.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  intended 
l&urchase,  as  well  as  during  its  progress. 
From  the  increasing  population,  and 
the  now  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
landed  interests  in  Ireland,  the  man 
vho  got  a  freehold  lease  at  £10  profit, 
would  be  very  soon  likely  to  make  that 
profit  much  larger." 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  sacrifice  ?" 

•*  The  sacrifice  of  so  much  income  ; 
the  landed  proprietor,  when  he  makes 
the  lease,  makes  it  at  a  rack  rent  in 
99  cases  out  of  100." 

"You  stated  that  many  persons 
would  be  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  ; 
who  are  the  persons  who  have  the 
sacrifice  to  make  ?" 

*  The  land  proprietors,  the  owners 
of  the  fee.  The  landlord  giving  the 
lease  would  have  to  make  the  sacrifice 
if  he  constituted  a  freeholder  of  £10 
1  year.  When  he  made  the  lease, 
wliere  he  could  get  for  his  land  £20 
a  year  if  he  did  not  make  the  man  a 
freeholder,  that  is  a  voter,  he  would 
get  but  £10  a  year,  if  he  wished  the 
man  thookl  have  a  vote  ;  for  the  income 
Bust  come  out  of  the  landlord's  rent, 
and  therefore  it  is  a  sacrifice.  In 
creating  a  freehold  right  to  vote  by  a 
lease  for  a  life,  it  must  be  upon  an  in- 
terest, whatever  the  qualification  may 
be,  by  which  the  person  acquiring  the 
vote  has  a  clear  yearly  profit  to  the 


amount  He  should  have  a  clear  profit 
at  which  he  would  be  able  to  let  to  a 
third  person  the  next  day  afler  hit  own 
lease,  and  which  proJSt  the  landlord 
wiighi  himtcl/  have  got  in  the  Uttmg 
ofitr 

The  whole  of  this  evidence,  especially 
the  last  two  sentences  of  it,  shew  clearly 
that  Mr.  0*Connell,  in  his  evidence 
upon  oath,  asserted  the  difference  be- 
tween the  actual  rent  and  the  rent  at 
which  the  land  might  be  let  is  the 
additional  rent  which  a  solvent  tenant 
oottld  afford  to  psy,  to  the  measure  of 
the  interest  which  the  tenant  hat  tn 
his  land,  and  to  be  the  test  by  which 
his  freehold  is  to  be  valued  when  con- 
sidering his  claim  to  the  elective  fran- 
chise. This  has  alto  been  decided  in 
England  in  the  Bedford  and  other 
cases,  but  we  wish  to  shew  this  to  be 
the  case  independent  altogether  of 
election  law.  In  Rex  v.  Helllngly, 
10  East  41,  the  judges  held  the 
^eariy  value  of  a  tenement  to  be  what 
it  would  let  for  at  a  single  letting  by 
the  year.  In  this  case,  the  occupier 
held  it  at  a  rent  of  48.  a  week,  which 
would,  in  the  year,  amount  to  £10  8b. 
and  yet  they  held  he  had  not  a  tene- 
ment of  the  yearly  value  of  £10.  Here, 
if  ever  was  room  for  the  distinction 
taken  bv  Baron  Richards,  of  a  thing 
beine  of  one  value  to  the  landlord  and 
another  to  the  tenant,  but  the  court 
held  it  to  have  one  value  for  all,  vis.« 
the  rent  at  which  it  could  be  set  in  one 
setting.  Again,  in  a  question  of  poors' 
rates.  Rex.  v.  Bridge  water,  9  B.  and  e. 
73,  the  judges  decided  that  **  the  rent 
or  sum  at  which  the  land  will  let  is  the 
criterion  of  the  value  of  the  occupation." 
This  has  also  been  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  all  the  writers  on  election 
law,  viz.  that  the  value  of  a  farm  is 
the  reut  at  which  it  would  let  But  it 
may  be  asked,  "  Is  not  it  an  equally 
fiiir  test  to  subtract  the  gross  produce 
from  the  outlay,  and  then  make  a  fair 
allowance  for  labour  and  profit,  and 
call  the  result  the  value  of  the  ikrra  Y* 
We  answer  that  it  is  in  most  cases 
impossible  for  a  poor  tenant  to  make 
such  a  calculation,  and  (which  is  the 
real  reason  why  the  radicals  wish  to 
adopt  it)  it  is  utteriy  impossible  for  any 
strainer  to  detect  the  false  calculations 
to  which  the  tenant  swears ;  but  we 
assert  that  if  the  result  is  different  from 
the  rent  at  which  the  hirm  would  set, 
the  calculations  must  have  been 
wrongly  made.  In  Loudon's  Encycle- 
peedia  of  Agriculture,  p.  8091 ,  he  directs 
this   very  calculatiou  to  be  made  in 
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valuing  fields  for  rent,  whieh  he  Arrivei 
at  by  subtractiog  from  the  gross  pro- 
duce ibe  expenses  of  cuUivation,  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  the  profits  of  the 
farmer's  capital.     Tbii  is  the  opinion 
not  only  of  writers  on  agriculture,  but 
of  all  writers  on  political  economy.   To 
begin    with    Aoam    Smith : — in    his 
Wealth  of  Nations,    b.   1,  c  ii.  he 
sa^'S*  "  Such  parts  onW  of  the  produce 
of  land  can  commonly  be  brought  to 
market  of  which  the  ordinary  price  it 
ti^fident  to    replace    the  stock    which 
must  be    employed   in    bringing  them 
thither,  together  with  its  ordinary  pro^ 
Jiis,      If  the  ordinary  price  is    more 
than  the  swrplus,  part  of  it  will  natu' 
rally  go  to  the  rent  of  the  land.     If 
it  is  not  more,  though  the  commodity 
may  be  brought  to  market,  it  can  afford 
no  rent  to  the  landlord."    Ricardo  and 
M*Cullough,  although  differing  in  many 
points  from  each  other,  and  from  Adam 
Smith,  agree  in  this.     It  is  thus  stated 
by  M'CuUough,  Political  Economy,  p. 
438: — ^"Suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
landlord  occupies  a   farm   which  he 
might  let  for  £200  a-year,  producing, 
with  a  certiun  outlay  of  capital,  300 
quarters  of  wheat.      If  the  farm  be 
managed  with  the  requisite  skill  and 
attention,    the  wheat  should,  on  an 
average,  sell  for  so  much  money  as  is 
eoui valient  to  the  rent,  the  expense  of 
labour,  and  the  protH  on  the  capital 
employed.**     To  prevent  cavil,  it  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  in  the  above 
example  M'CuUough  assumes  that  the 
farm  produces  nothing  but  wheat    He 
is  endeavouring  to  prove  that  rent  is 
'*the  medium  by  which  the  expense 
of  cultivating  ditfcreiit  soils  is  reduced 
to  an  equality" — vide  p.  434,  while  he 
assumes   that  **  tiie  capital  employed 
yields  only  the  comnton  and  average 
rate  of  profits  to  the  farmer,  anil  that 
it  would  vicld  the  same  profits  by  being 
empl<iyed  in  any  other  department  of 
industry." 

But  we  need  not  refer  to  lawyers  or 
farmers,  or  political  economists,  to 
teach  us  what  is  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion, independent  of  any  system.  Let 
us  suppose  a  former  having  a  capital 
worth  j£100,  and  possessed  of  such, 
agricultural  skill  that  his  laboi^r  and 
superintendence  are  fairly  worth  £S0 
a  year.  Let  12  per  cent,  be  the  fair 
and  usual  profits  of  agricultural  capital 
employed  in  the  cuftivation  of  small 
farms.  Suppose  the  tenant,  in  seed, 
manure,  labour,  &c  expends  jC40  in 
tilling  his  farm,  he  will  clearly  be 
entitled  to  expect  a  return  of  £Q2 


over  and  above  hb  rent  This  sam 
will  be  thus  composed : — £40  to  re- 
place his  advances,  £30  for  his  skill 
alid  labour,  and  £12  as  profit  on  his 
capital.  If,  therefore,  the  return  or 
gross  value  of  his  crops  be  £97,  the 
rent  which  he  can  aflx>rd  to  pay  will 
be  £15.  This  rent  will  enable  or 
permit  him,  without  diminishing  his 
capital,  to  spend  £42  a  year  in  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  himself 
and  his  fomily.  This,  which  u  the 
tenants*  net  income,  will  be  composed 
of  £30  remuneration  for  his  labour, 
and  £12  profit  on  his  stock  and  capital. 
Under  these  circumstances,  any  person 
would  say  that  he  pays  the  fair  rent 
for  the  land — that  he  has  not  a  bene- 
ficial interest  of  any  value  in  his  farm 
— and  that  £15  is  exactly  the  rent 
which  a  solvent  tenant  could,  without 
collusion,  afford  to  pay  for  it  The 
troth  of  these  propositions  appears  to 
08  to  be  so  evident,  that  we  should 
say  it  was  impossible  for  any  person  to 
understand  them  perfectly  and  not  to 
see  not  only  that  they  are  true,  bat 
that  they  are  consequent  one  upon  the 
other.  First,  it  is  clear  that  £  15  &>year 
is  the  highest  rent  which  he  can  afford 
to  pay.  He  cannot  afford  to  pay  more, 
for  if  his  rent  exceeded  £15,  nis  net  in- 
come, after  payment  of  all  out-goings, 
would  be  less  than  £42  a-year,  which 
would  not  leave  him  a  fair  return  for 
his  labour  and  his  capital.  In  odier 
words,  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  such 
a  rent ;  as  the  meaning  of  being  able 
to  afford  to  pay  a  certain  rent  elearly 
is,  that  the  tenant  can  pay  it  out  of  the 
produce  of  the  land,  without  depriving 
nimself  of  the  fair  return  to  which  be 
is  entitled  for  his-  labour  and  capital. 
It  is  equally  clear,  that  in  the  case 
which  we  have  put,  the  solvent  tenant 
can  afford  to  pay  the  rent  of  £  1 5  a-year 
for  the  land,  and  that  such  is  the  fair 
sum  at  which  it  would  be  let  if  in  the 
market  To  suppose  otherwise,  we 
should  hold  that  a  farmer  when  taking 
land  is  entitled  to  expect,  and  does  in 
fact  habitually  obtain,  an  income  ex- 
ceeding the  amount  of  the  fair  and 
usual  remuneration  for  his  skill  and 
labour,  and  the  fair  and  usual  profits 
of  his  stock  and  capital,  and  this  in 
Ireland  too,  where  the  universal  com- 
plaint made  by  those  who  maintain 
this  extraordinary  paradox  is,  that  the 
excessive  competition  for  land,  and  the 
unfeeling  avarice  of  landlords,  has  raised 
the  rent  of  land  so  high,  as  scarcdy  to 
permit  the  tenant  the  means  of  living 
out  of  the  produce.     In  ^y  particular 
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cate   we  thould  consider  it  uolikelj 
ihiit  the  limd  sboold  be  let  below  ibe 
rent  whieh  we  have  iiamed»  but  that 
Boch  6Dould  generally  be  the  ease  we 
do  Dot  hesitate  to  pronounce  to  be  an 
impossibility.   The  usual  rate  of  profits 
of  agricultural  capital  can  onlj  be  esti- 
mated thus:  take  the  produce  of  a  farm 
set  according  to  the  usual  rent  paid 
for  such  land  so  situated,  subtraa  the 
rent,  the  expenses  of  coltiTafion,  the 
waffes  of  the  labours,  Sec  and  the  re- 
mainder will  gire  the  profit  on  the 
capital  engaged  in  the  caltiTation  of 
that  farm,  and  a  similar  calculation  for 
every  farm  will  lead  to  the  average 
rate  of  profits.     It  is,  therefore,  almost 
aa  absurdity  in  terms  to  say  that  a  far- 
mer generauly  gets  his  land  at  such  a 
.rate  as  leaves  him  more  than  the  aver- 
age agricultural  profits  on  his  capitaL 
This  consideration  of  the  profit   of 
capital  will  at  once  expose  the  foUacy 
of  Baron    Richards*   reasoning  about 
first  cost  and  second  cost  price.   In  his 
example  of  the  retail  dealer,  as  well  as 
through  his  argument  he  omits  any 
allusion  to  the  profit  of  stock  or  capital, 
to  which  alone  the  claim  of  the  retail 
dealer  to  the  additional  jeiO  is  to  be 
attributed.     The  story  will  then  be 
thus  explained,  ho  pavs,  suppose  J£100 
to  the  manu&cturer  for  hit  goods,  £5 
b  a  hit  return  fior  bis  trouble  and  ex- 
pense as  a  retail  dealer  in  vending  the 
article,  and  £10  is  his  profit  on  the 
original  outlay.      At  the  end  of  an 
average  period,  say  a  year,  he  sells  the 
goods  for  £\15.    He  has  then  made 
£10  profit  on  his  capital,  but  who 
would  say  that  he  bad  a  beneficial  in^ 
terest  of  £10  value  in  the  contract  he 
made  for  the  purchase  of  the  goods,  or 
that  they  were  worth  £  1 10  to  him  on 
the  day   he   purchased  and  paid  for 
them,  altboueh  at  the  same  time  the 
manufacturer  bad  other  goods  to  dispose 
of  on  the  same  terms.   This  would  be  to 
assert,  ttutt  the  moment  the  bargain 
was  made,  the  retail  dealer  was  £10 
richer  than  he  was  the  moment  before. 
The  same  is  the  condition  of  a  &rmer 
holding  land  at  the  fall  rent   He  is  un- 
der a  contract  to  pay  so  much  each  year 
for  the  use  of  the  land,  and  the  return 
he  expects  cannot  be  more  than  a  fair 
remuneration  for  his  outlay  and  trouble. 
He  has  not  a  beneficial  interest  of  any 
value  in  the  contract,  if  he  has  engaged 
to  pay  as  much  as  any  other  soWent 
t«umt  could  afford  to  pay  for  the  same. 
Every  tenant  and  every  retail  dealer 
must  alike  be  satisfied  to  make  such  a 
bargau  u  will  leare  him  a  fiur  com* 


pensation  for  his  trouble,  and  a  fair 
profit  on  his  cafMtal.  It  is  impossible 
to  contend  against  these,  but  orany  who 
will  not  take  the  trouble  of  exanintng 
the  reasonhig  complain  of  the  result 
Is  it  not  unreasonable,  they  say,  that  a 
man  who  is  makinflr  ft  profit  of  £50  on 
his  fiurm  shall  not  be  permitted  to  vote 
because  he  pays  tlie  fair  rent  for  his 
land,  and  derives  the  profit  from  his 
industry  and  capital  ?  Is  not  the  fact 
of  his  having  such  a  profit  from  such 
sources,  a  proof  that  he  belongs  to 
that  respectable  class  which  may  be 
properly  entrusted  with  the  elective 
franchise?  They  also  say  that  the 
franchise  will  be  too  limited  if  it  is 
confined  to  those  only  who  hold  thehr 
land  at  a  rent  £10  less  than  it  is  really 
worth  ;  and  that  many  landlords  are 
hy  their  marri^e  settlements  disabled 
from  making  leases  at  less  than  the  full 
value.  To  all  this  it  might  be  sufR- 
cient  to  answer  that  the  law  is  so,  if  it 
is  bad,  let  it  be  ahered,  but  we  shall 
answer  the  objections  in  detail.  In 
the  first  place,  we  admit  that  we  should 
wish  to  see  every  working  industrious 
farmer,  baring  a  capital  of  £100;  en- 
Utled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  mem- 
bers for  his  county,  whatever  be  the 
tenure  by  which  he  holds  his  .land  ; 
but  such  has  never  been  the  policy  of 
the  law,  and  in  this  respect  it  has  not 
been  altered  by  the  reform  bill.  For 
instance,  a  lease  for  twelve  years  will 
not,  under  any  circumstances  confer  a 
right  to  vote,  al^ough  it  may  be  laid 
that  a  man  with  a  capital  of  £600  pav- 
ing £200  a-year  for  a  farm  of  whick  be 
bi^  taken  a  lease  for  twelve  years,  and 
ptud  a  fine  of  £  1000  for  bis  mterest  In 
It,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  vote  out 
of  his  holding,  and  is  certainly  of  that 
class  in  circumstances  and  property 
which  cannot  be  disfranchised  without 
a  fault  in  the  law,  and  yet  out  of  that 
holding  he  certainly  could  not  vote. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  computing  the 
value  of  the  tenant's  interest,  the  re- 
form act  expressly  includes  all  the  pa- 
rish and  county  di«ves  which  the 
tenant  pays,  so  that  if  Uiey  amount  on 
a  certain  farm  to  £5  a-year,  it  is  oaly 
necessary  for  hire  to  have  the  farm  at 
£5  a-year  less  than  it  is  really  worth. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  diM  part 
of  the  object  of  raising  the  francbise» 
as  recommended  by  O'Connell,  was  to 
have  a  more  respectable  and  comfort- 
able yeomanry,  by  maklnr  it  the  land- 
lord's interest,  if  he  dera^d  that  hit 
tenants  should  have  votes.  A  £10 
iianchise  was  thought  to  be  that  which 
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wcNild  detnaiid  firom  the  landlords  as 
peat  a  sacrifice  as  they  might  be  will- 
ing to  make.  Let  it  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  unimproved  condition 
of  Irish  farms  is  such,  that  a  tenant 
with  such  a  capital  as  we  have  described, 
acquires  the  franchise  bj  laying  out  a 
very.small  portion  of  it  in  the  trnprove- 
ment  of  his  farm,  even  if  the  landlord 
refuses  to  give  it  to  him  at  less  than  the 
raek  rent ;  there  are  few  farms  in  which 
£20  or  £30  judiciously  expended 
would  not  add  so  much  to  the  income 
of  the  tenant  as  to  enable  him  honestly 
to  register  his  vote,  besides  giving  him 
an  ample  return  for  the  capital  ex- 
pended. Thus  the  £10  franchise  in 
compensation  for  excluding  some  re- 
speckle  farmers,  has  these  two  bene* 
noial  tendencies,  it  gives  an  induce- 
ment to  the  landlords  ^  let  their  land 
at  a  fair  and  moderate  rent,  and  to  the 
tenants  to  expend  some  money  in  im- 
proving their  farms,  and  few  wants  are 
more  relt  in  Ireland  than  the  want  of 
liberal  landlords  and  an  improving  te*- 
nantry.  The  restrictions  in  leasing 
powers,  contained  in  marriage  settle- 
ments, do  not  much  aflPect  the  practical 
iiuestion.  They  do  not  at  all  relate  to 
tne  effects  of  improvements  made  by 
the  farmers  after  tlieir  leases  were 
made,  nor  to  the  allowance  which  the 
reform  act  makes  by  letting  the  parish 
and  county  cess  be  deemed  part  of  the 
value  of  the  tenant's  freehold;  they  only 
affect  the  sacrifice  which  tlie  landlord 
may  choose  to  make  in  his  letting  the 
land,  and  oa  this  head  even  the  lease 
would  be  good  during  the  life  of  the 
lessor,  and  would,  therefore,  still  con- 
fer the  right  to  vote,  and  in  practice 
no  laaae  eould  be  set  aside,  merely  be- 
caoae  it  was  made  at  a  rent  three  or 
four  pounds  less  than  might  be  got  for 
the  laud.  The  attempt  is  never  made, 
as  no  man  would  at  the  hazard  of  costs 
leave  sueh  a  case  to  a  jury. 

If  the  profit  derived  from  the  tenant's 
labour  and  capital  was  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  elective  franchise,  what  need  of 
considering  the  tenure  by  which  he 
holds  the  land.  His  beneficial  interest 
will  lastt  not  as  long  as  his  lease,  with 
which  in  &ct  his  income  has  no  con* 
neiion,  but  as  long  as  his  strength  and 
capital  from  whicn  it  was  entirely  de- 
lived*  W«  should  not  have  thought 
it  nooeiBary  to  say  so  much  on  this 
pait  of  the  subject  if  Baron  Richards, 
m  the  extraordinary  judgment  to  which 
we  JMTe  alki4ed»  had  not  thought 
proper.  to.endeaYouc  to  overwrule  the 
defnsiaai.af  the  Court,  of  Exchequet 


Chamber,  which  oiffiht  to  have  set  this 
point  at  rest.  -We  have,  therefore, 
proved  that  his  judgment  was  wrong, 
independent  of  the  authority  of  that 
court  which  he  set  at  nought.  In  a 
former  number  we  called  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  learned  Baron's 
unconstitutional  conduct,  in  over-ruling 
a  decision  of  the  superior  court,  and  to 
the  weakness  of  the  aiguments  by 
which  he  defended  his  conduct  We 
are  happy  to  see  that  we  have  been 
successful,  and  that  the  matter  has 
been  taken  up  by  a  whig  barrister, 
Mr.  Alcock,  who  in  a  pamphlet  of 
great  research  and  deep  learning,  has 
shewn  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  this 
court,  and  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences of  subverting  any  rules  of 
law  proceeding  from  such  a  soured. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  a  respect  for 
Baron  Richards,  and  believe  that  he 
acted  honestly,  though  indiscreetly ; 
we  admire  the  manly  frankness  which 
he  has  shown  upon  all  occasions,  and 
feel  convinced  that  he  will  shortly  per- 
ceive his  error,  and  honestly  retract  it. 
The  Whigs,  as  an  act  of  allegiance 
to  Mr.  0*Connell,  have  proposed  this 
year  a  bill,  one  of  the  clauses  of 
which  is  to  value  the  franchise  by 
what  the  tenant  proves  (t.  e,  swears)  he 
can. make  of  it,  afler  paying  his  rent. 
We  cannot  believe  that  even  the 
House  of  Commons  will  pass  such  a 
bill  for  the  encouragement  of  peijury. 
Of  all  the  professions  or  trades  there 
is  not  one  in  which  it  is  more  diflicnlt 
to  calculate  the  rate  of  proBts,  or  the 
profit  in  any  one  particular  year,  than 
m  farming.  Nor  is  there  one  in  which 
the  profit  of  any  one  year  would  be  a 
worst  test  of  the  average  profits.  The 
amount  produced,  and  the  price  of 
the  produce  varies  every  season.  AH 
writers  agree  in  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining the  rate  of  profits.  Adam 
Smith  has  justly  observed  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  determine  the  rate 
of  profit  of  stock : — **  Profit  is  sa  fluc- 
tuating that  even  in  a  particular  trade, 
and  much  more  in  trades  in  general,  it 
would  be  difiicult  to  state  the  average 
rate  of  '\t,'*-^Ricardo,  p.  348*  Yet 
this  is  one  of  the  elements  of  compu- 
tation which  must  be  made  if  we  would 
ascertain  the  beneficial  interest  which  a 
tenant  has  in  his  fiarm,  in  any  other 
manner  than  by  deducting  the  rent 
which  he  pays  from  the  rent  which 
could  be  procured  for  it  We  have 
known  a  registering  barrister  en- 
quire how  many  liens  the  claimant  had, 
and  how  many  eggs  they  might  lay, 
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and  then  tike  the  valoe  of  tkoie  eggt 
M  a  part  of  the  beneficial  interest!! 
If  tifce  valae  was  to  be  fkirly  computed 
it  would  be  necessarj  to  estimate  the 
Yiloe  of  the  claimant's    capital  and 
itodL  at  the  bcgumiogof  the  year, 
and  also  at  the  end  of  it,  he  snould 
also  know  the  arerage  rate  of  profit  of 
capital,     according    to    the    aifferent 
modes  in  which  it  might  be  empbjred 
in  agriculture  ;  so  much  he  should  at- 
tribute to  the  profit  of  his  stock ;  he 
should   also  state    the    value  of   his 
crops  of  each  kind,  and  the  expense, 
as  well  as  labour  which  they  cost  him. 
He  should  also  compare  the  state  of 
eadi  field  in  his  farm  with  its  state  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  compute  whe- 
ther, on  the  whole,   the  value  of  the 
Isrm  has  increased  or  dimtuisbed  by 
the  cultivation  it  has  received  during 
the  year ;  when  all  those  facts  are  as- 
certained  and   stated   we   may   know 
what  the  fiumer  s  gain  has  been  that 
vear,  but  we  still  cannot  tell  whether 
be  is  likely  to  gain  so  much  every  year, 
or  whether  his  gains  are  owing  to  his 
Interest  in  the  farm,  or  to  his  peculiar 
skill,  which,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  would 
enable  him  to  make  the  same  profit  in 
any  him  which  he  might  take  at  the 
kit  rent     We  will  idso  venture  to 
anert  that  no  small  farmer,  whose  be- 
neficial interest  is  about  j£10,  could 
give  a  satisfactory  answer  on  anv  one 
of  those  points.   He  conld  not  tell  how 
Budi  work  he  and  his  family  bestowed 
upon  the  farm  during  the  year,  nor 
what  expense  any  particular  crop  cost 
him,  nor  cvea  what  bis  capital  was  at 
the  b^nning^  and  end  of  the  year, 
aor  what  the  average  rate  of  profit  it, 
nor  the  value  of  the  change  made  either 
for  better  or  worse  in  his  farm  by  the 
yearns  cultivation  ;  but  he  will  give  re- 
solute and  positive  answers  on  each  of 
those  points  if  necessary  to  register 
him,  aifd  if  one  or  two  are  defeated,  by 
proring,  by  their  own  statement,  that 
their  freeholds    are    not    worth  £10 
a-year,  the  rest  will  come  better  pre- 
pwed,  having    the  .calculations    and 
itatements  provided  for  them  by  the 
national     schoolmaster,     which     will 
prove  their  tenements  of  the  required 
value.    He  is  secure  from  contradic- 
tion, and  it  is  this  unlimited  fiicility  of 
committing    successful    peijury    that 
forms  the    chief   inducement    to  the 
government  to  introduce  the  clause. 

The  second  circumstance  that 
inakes  the  operation  of  the  reform 
bill'  so  misohievons  in  Ireland,  is  that 
the com^nttees  of  the  Jlouse.of  Com- 
mons have,   of  late,    whenever   the 


radicals  were  in  the  OMyonty,  refasod 
to  go  into  a  senitiny  to  eaamine  wbe« 
ther  those  whose  votes  were  objected 
to,  possessed  the  required  qualifiostion. 
This  made  every  error  of  the  register- 
ing barrister  irremediable  (  and  is  such 
an  act  of  ii^justice  as  nothing  but  des- 
pair of  obtaining  success  by  other  means, 
could  have  led  any  party  to  comout* 
Their  consciousness  of  the  fictitious  and 
fraudulent  nature  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  electors  in  their  interests,  is  proved 
by  their  making  a  party  question  of 
this,  viz.  is  it  lawful  for  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  qualifications  of  the 
electors,  and  the  same  persons  who 
hold  the  decision  of  tne  assistant- 
barrister  to  be  final  and  irremediable^ 
are  also  to  be  found  in  most  resolute 
opposition  to  any  measure  that  could 
oppose  a  barrier  to  the  frauds  and 
perjuries  committed  at  the  registry 
sessions.  Their  interests  require  that 
the  registries  shotdd  be  fraudulent  and 
final.  The  various  Radical  com* 
mittees  have  held  that  no  finuftd,  no 
abuse,  no  informality,  no  peguryi 
however  glaring,  is  sufiicieat  to  de- 
prive the  elector,  which  he  has  obr 
taioed  through  his  own  perjury,  or 
the  corruption  of  a  partisan  barrister^ 
appointed  by  a  Whig  government,  for 
the  purpose  of  admitting  the  fictitious 
claims  of  those  who  were  likely  to  s«p» 
port  it.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  cone 
ceive  any  case  of  palpable  fraud  and  per- 
jury on  this  head,  of  which  the  most  con^ 
vincing  evidence  has  not  been  tendered 
to  and  rejected  by  the  Radical  com*- 
mittees.  There  have  been  cases,  as 
in  Dublin,  Cork  and  Belfast,  where 
persons  have  registered  as  ^*  10  house- 
nolders,  who,  for  other  purposes,  swore 
and  succeeded  iu  proving  that  their 
houses  were  not  worth  £5.  There 
have  been  oases  in  which  men,  who 
had  been  struck  off  tlte  poll  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  having  been  improperly  placed  upon 
the  registry— of  men  who,  havings  beea 
rejected  by  successive  assistant-barria- 
ters,  and  by  judges  and  juries  upon 
appeal,  were  afterwards  admitted,  by 
an  assistant-barrister  remarkable  for 
his  liberality  in  admitting  voters  to 
register  in  these  and  other  sunilar 
cases.  Evidence  has  been  tendered  to 
prove  that  the  voters  did  not  posseis 
the  qualification  required  by  law,  and 
the  evidence  has  been  invariably  re- 
jected by  Radical  committees.  The 
inconvenience  and  injustice  of  this 
course  are  obvious^  Can. a  stiongor 
example  be  conceived  than  the  Gloih 
rael  case  ?     There  eighty  persons  came 
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UxtmtxA  and  tneeeeded  \xt  retgistering 
thenselvef  m  sbopkeepert,  oconpying 
ftbopt  retpectirel/  of  the  Yahie  of  £\0 
a  your.  On  enquiry  k  turned  out 
that  the  houtet,  out  of  shops  in  which 
those  men  registered,  were,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  borough  rate,  Talued  at 
less  than  ^65,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  which  was  valued  at  £%,  and  that 
the  aforesaid  shops  were  merely  the 
cellars  of  those  cabins  which  were  let 
by  the  week  to  the  poorest  class  of 
tenants,  who  sold  em,  Tcgetables,  &c 
therein,  and  called  them  shops  and 
voted  out  of  them.  Against  such 
usurpation  is  there  to  be  no  redress  ? 
We  conceive  that  the  oaths  of  the 
committee,  well  and  truly  to  trpr  the 
ease,  require  that  they  should  inves- 
tigate the  ooalifications  of  the  voters 
objected.  The  certificate  of  registra- 
tion is  not  the  only  qoaliBcation.  To 
be  duly  registered  is  always  spoken  of 
as  an  addition  to  the  pecuniary  qualif- 
cation  required  by  law,  and  not  as  a 
substitute  for  k.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  5th  section  of  the  Irish  reform  act 
provides  that  every  person,  possessing 
a  certain  qualification,  shall,  **  if  duly 
registered  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  be  entitled  to  vote,"  &c. 
This  is  very  different  from  saying  that 
every  man  may  vote,  whether  other- 
wise qualified  or  not,  provided  he  is 
registered.  Again,  the  8th  section 
enacts  that  no  person  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  in  any  city  or  county 
of  a  dty,  in  respect  of  any  estate  in 
any  fraeliold  under  the  yearly  value 
of  £10,  unless  under  certain  circum* 
stances,  and  the  case  of  a  man,  by 
fiaud  and  perjury,  procuring  his  name 
to  be  placed  on  the  registry,  is  not  to 
be  found  among  those  exceptions. — 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  legis- 
lature ever  intended  that  a  barrister, 
chosen  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  should 
have  the  power  of  placing  any  persons 
bethought  proper  upon  the  registry, 
and  that  these  persons  should  have  the 
ripht,  for  eight  years,  to  elect  a  member 
of  parliament,  and  that  a  committee, 
upon  appeal,  should  not  have  the 
power  of  investigating  the  qualification 
upon  which  they  claimed  the  right  to 
vote.  In  the  first  parliament  after  ib'e 
reform  bill  the  point  was  seldom  made, 
and  still  less  frequently  successful. — 
Whiffs  and  Tories  alike  agreed  in 
treating  the  certificate  as  merely  prima 
Jkde  evidence  of  the  voter*s  qualifica- 
tion, leaving  it  to  the  opposite  party 
to  prove  H.  Gradually,  as  they  found 
U  stnrt  their  purpose,   the    Whigs 


ado|>ted  saceessively  thre^  different 
opinions.  The  first  and  correct  one 
was,  that  the  registry  ought  to .  be 
opened  generally,  i.  e.  that  anj  vote 
should  be  struck  off  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  person  who  gave  it 
did  not  possess  the  qualification  re- 
oaired  bf  law,  and  this  notwithstanding' 
the  registration.  Another  opinion 
was,  that  the  vote  should  be  struck  off. 
if»  in  addition  to  the  want  of  the  quali- 
fication, it  could  be  proved  that  the 
objection  was  made  at  the  time  of  the 
registry.  A  third  opinion  required 
not  only  that  the  objection  should 
have  been  made,  but  also  that  it  should 
have  been  sustained  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence before  the  roistering  barrister. 
In  the  present  session  of  parliament, 
however,  when  they  found  themsdvea 
mora  closely  pressed  by  their  political 
adversaries,  and  more  dc^ndoit  upoa 
the  support  of  Mr.  0*Connell,  they 
determined  on  no  account  to  enquire 
into  the  qualification  of  an  elector, 
either  at  the  time  of  the  registi^  or  at 
the  time  of  the  election.  This  thej 
do,  although  they  caanot  give  a  reason 
for  not  enquiring  into  the  continuance 
of  the  qualification  possessed  by  the 
elector  when  he  gave  his  vote ;  but 
if  they  would  make  thb  enquiry,  then 
they  would  be  obliged  to  go  into  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors  if  the 
petition  objected  to  the  voters  on  both 
grounds,  viz.  that  they  had  not  a 
sufiieient  qualification  at  the  time  when 
they  registered,  and  that  at  the  time 
wben  they  gave  their  votes  their  pm- 
perties  had  ceased  to  be  of  the  value 
required  by  law.  It  is  evident  that  a 
person,  by  the  depreciation  of  land,  or 
the  neglect  or  mismanagementof  his  pro- 
perty, may  cease  to  have  a  freehold  of 
the  required  value ;  although  his  estate 
in  the  land  may  continue,  bis  qualifica- 
tion may  expire.  He  ma^  have  had  a 
form  worth  £20  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration, and  in  six  years  afterwards, 
when  he  comes  to  vote,  it  may  not  be 
worth  half  that  sum.  Instead  of  a 
bene6cial  interest,  he  may  have  a  pre- 
judicial estate  in  the  premises.  In 
such  a  case,  it  can  hardl^  be  pretended 
that  his  right  to  vote  continues,  although 
he  ceases  to  belong  to  any  of  the  classes 
on  whieh  the  legislature  conferred  the 
elective  franchise;  and  although  the 
statutes  require  an  oath  that  his  qualifi- 
cation still  subsists,  and  even  imposes 
a  penalty  upon  the  voter  who  presumes 
to  vote  after  the  loss  of  the  franchise 
in  respect  of  which  he  was  registered. 
Assuming,  then,  that  it  if  compsteat  to 
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tbe  party  pr^odiced  hj  hm  vote  to 
coqime  into  the  continvance  of  bU 
qoal^Bcslioii,  vbat  eYtdeii<se  to  eon- 
trovot  It  ouf  ht  to  be  tendered  to  the 
eoonnittee  ?  It  U  eTideatly  suffidetit 
for  the  olyectiog  party  to  prore  that 
at  the  time  the  Tote  was  ffiven  the 
land  or  house  out  of  which  the  elector 
claimed  to  Tote  was  not  of  the  necessary 
▼aloe.  The  petitioner  may  then  assume 
that  at  the  time  af  the  registry  his  house 
or  land  was  of  the  proper  value,  and, 
therefore,  that  it  most,  in  the  inter- 
mediate lime,  have  lost  that  Yalue.— 
It  would  be  absurdly  unjust  to  permit 
the  elector,  in  defence  of  bis  vote,  to 
«ay,  true  it  is  that  I  registered  my  rij^bt 
to  vole  out  of  the  property  in  question, 
and  I  then  swore  that  it  was  of  a  cer- 
tain value,  and  I  also  admit  that  it  is 
not  of  that  value  now,  but  I  assert  that 
itrhstf  not  ftdlen  in  value,  because,  at 
the  tiaM  of  the  registry,  it  had  not  the 
valae  to  which  I  swore,  and  I  demand 
that  the  decision  of  the  assis^nt^bar- 
xister  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  in 
my  fiivor,  and  shall  not  be  admitted  for 
the  same  purpose  as  evidence  agrainst 
me,  the  person  by  whose  sworn  evi- 
deaoe  it  'was  obtained.  The  only 
shadow  of  an  argument  la  favor  of 
the  Whig  committees'  conduct  is 
dmwn  from  the  -Mth  secUon  of  the 
refbroi  bill ;  but  the  least  attention  to 
the  language  of  the  section  will  be 
Bofficient  to  satisfy  any  person  that 
the  expreaaions  there  apply  soldy  to 
the  scrutiny  and  other  proceedings  at 
iIk  elceiiaa  at  the  time  of  taking  the 


poll.  This  is,  we  believe,  universally 
admitted  bv  all  parties.  This  argument 
has  extended  to  such  a  length  that  we 
have  not  space  to  comment  upon  the 
bill  to  reform  the  registries  proposed 
this  session  by  the  Whigs,  nor  is  it 
necessary,  as  we  believe  that  ihey  have 
abandoned  it  in  verv  shame.  Like 
every  other  Whigf  bill,  its  deUils  were 
drawn  entirely  with  a  view  to  forward 
their  own  interests  in  the  diflerent  oon* 
stituencies,  by  legalizing  their  obieo- 
tionable  votes,  and  disfranchising  their 
opponents.  For  instance,  one  danse 
was  introduced  to  disfranchise  all  the 
freemen  of  Dublin^  who  have,  for  cen- 
turies, eigoyed  the  right  to  vote  with-* 
out  dispute.  The  <mly  remedy  pro* 
pesad  was  an  appeal  to  two  barristers 
affainst  anr  admission  or  rejection.^^ 
This  would,  in  effect,  leave  Uie  matter 
to  the  judgment  of  the  nugority  of 
three,  instc»Btd  of  to  a  single  fattrrbteri 
and  as  a  rotation  of  barristers  was 
provided,  every  conntT  would,  in  im 
turn,  have  a  favorable  majority  for 
admitting  fictitious  votes,  which,  re- 
maining on  the  regifttry  for  eight  years, 
would  leave  the  franchise  a4  it  is  at 

{>resenti  in  the  hands  of  the  most  reok- 
ess  swearers.  Nothing  less  will  satisfy 
th^  honest  portion  of  the  country  than 
a  franchise  to  bedetenmned  by  rating, 
not  by  the  oath  of  the  claimant,  and 
an  annual  revialoB  to  prevent' the  scta^ 
that  were  witnessed  at  the  last  election 
in  Corky  where  hnndreds  of  ^dMd  iaen 
were  personated,  mmI  votes  given  in 
their  naoMa  for:  the  Radical  candidates. 


A  WISH. 

Oh  I  give  rae  the  ocean's  boundless  plain, 
AiS  a  bark  to  pkragh  its  wild,  wild  waves  ; 

Give  me  the  mirtn  of  the  tameless  main. 

As  it  roars  in  might  through  its  hollow  caves. 

And  give  mc  the  voice  of  the  viewless  breeze^ 

To  whistle  its  song  through  my  white-swelling  sails. 

And  phiy  in  its  glee  o'er  the  bilfowy  seas. 
Alternate  the  sport  or  the  prey  of  its  gales. 

Give  me  the  star-studded,  diademed  night, 

With  its  myriads  of  glories  unveiled  to  the  view  ; 

Or  the  mild  maiden  moon,  with  her  silvery  light. 
Shining  forth  from,  a  canopied  curtain  of  blue. 

And  give  me  the  freedom  to  ramble  and  roahi,    '•  ■  ' 
And  viiiit  each  rejgfion  of  sun  or  of  snow  ; 

The  world  for  my  country,  my  bsrk  for  my  home. 
Heaven's  high  arch  above  me;  the  ocean  below. 

Oh !  give  me  but  these,  and  I  envy  you  not 

Tour  sweet  tranquil  home,  and  its  sameness  of  bliss  ; 

I  sue  not  for  glory,  or  wealth,  as  my  lot, 
No — all  I  would  ask  is  a  life  such  as  this. 
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TBI  DEATH  OP  LBURY  ; 
A  LIOEHO  OF  TTEONB. 

Within  the  precincts  of  the  episcopal  demesne  of  Clogher  stands  an  earthen 
nound  or  fortress,  called  Mnllagh-rath,  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  celebrated  ones  of  Tara  and  Emania,  both  in  the  extent  of  its  mde  fortifi- 
cations, and  commanding  situation.  Local  tradition  points  to  it  as  once  the 
residence  of  an  Irish  monarch  who,  as  history  recoros,  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
Ireland  when  Saint  Patrick  began  his  mission  (see  Moore'b  Ireland,  toI.  I.^ 
and  wiiose  fate  is  recorded  in  the  following  legend,  the  memory  of  which  is 
preserred  imperishably  in  the  names  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  townlands. 
The  hi^rbour  of  Dunleary  (Dw^Laoghaire — Anglic^  the  fortress  of  Leary]^ 
near  Dublin,  is  said  to  have  had  its  name  from  the  same  monarch. 

Sir  James  Ware  informs  as,  upon  the  authority,  it  would  seem,  of  the  Sena- 
tensian  Annids  of  Cathal  Mag^re,  a  monk  of  Armagh,  that  Clogher  (Jdod^-^jir 
-^Anglic^,  the  Golden  Stone]|  took  its  appellation  firom  a  stone  covered  with 
plates  of  gold,  from  which  an  idol  of  the  ragan  Irish,  called  Kerman  or  Her- 
mand,  Relstack,  delivered  oracular  responses  to  his  worshippers  in  the  days  of 
heathenism  (see  also  O'Elahert/s  Ogyffia,  vol.  II.) 

The  Closach  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  district  in  the'centre  of  which  stands 
the  City  of  Clogher.    Tulnafoil  signifies  «*  the  jpround  of  the  torn  fiesh." 

The  grave  of  King  Laoghdre  is  still  shown  in  the  ancient  burying  gronnd  in 
the  townland  of  Rilluaheery,  which  derives  its  name  from  it.  Its  site,  how- 
ever, is  now  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  fields.  In  a  few 
rears  perhaps  the  plough  wiU  have  passed  over  it,  and  ail  trace  of  it  will  then 
be  utterly  lost 


In  Cloffher  once  Kyng  Leury  rugnedy 

Ooelle  has  was  and  tteme ; 
FVom  Mnllagh-rath  oft  went  hee  forth 

To  spoyls,  to  slay,  to  borne. 

Aad  noughta  hpspyrritte  fierce  could 


Hys  eyas  they  flashed  like  ye  levin-fyre, 
Hys  hand  on  hys  swerde  hee  layd. 

«  But  no,"  he  cryed, « 'twere  shame  that  I 

«  Should  shedde  ye  caytiffe'is  blovde  ;** 

Aad  he  langhed,  and  sayd  «  We*U  have  a 


Save  ye  mysti<iae  voyce  alone 
Ftom  Kerman  Kelstach's  blondie  shvyne, 
^   Where  stoode  ye  Golden  Stoae. 

One  mome  hee  hadde  anembled  alia 

Hys  gallogUMies  trewe, 
To  bolde  a  create  and  merrie  hnntynge 

Ye  wooddes  of  ye  doeach  througfae. 

They  alle  hadde  fathered  in  ye  bawne 
To  wage  ye  sjqvanne  warre, 

When,  lo  I  a  hoarie  aged  manne 
Stoode  there  then:  sporte  to  marre. 

la  sackdoihe  coarse  hee  was  attyred, 
Erin*s  greate  Sayncte  was  hee. 

And  from  hys  gyrdle  ther  honge  donne 
Both  croflie  and  rosarie. 

Tbenne  up  hee  epake  to  that  baoghtie 
kiog. 
**  Repente  for  the  sinnes  thou  shat 
done ; 
<'  Wofshyppe  ye  trewe  Alroightie  Godde, 
And  Chrysto  ye  vJrginoe*8  sonne.** 

A  t^thfulle  manne  was  ye  kyng  that  daie 
Whenne  hee  herde  what  ye  olde  manne 
sayd, 


And  thryee  hee  whystled  load*. 

Thenne  round  hym  thronged  hys  fierce 
wolf-dogges. 
Bran,  Laath,  Baicar,  Baa; 
Aad  londer  hee  laughed,   aad  cheered 
them  on 
That  hoarie  reverend  manne. 

But  soone  ye  kyng  hys  aspect  chaunged 
Whenne  ye  Sayncte  sayd  ecomfullie, 

«  That  deth  thou  hast  for  mee  prepared 
•*  Thou  surelie  now  shalt  die.'* 

Thenne,  wondrous,  at  ye  Sayncte's  com- 
maade 

Ye  doggies  forgette  ther  lorde, 
And  baye  at  hym  that  nurtured  them 

And  fodde  them  at  hys  boarde. 

And  fiercelie  now  they  rusne  on  hym. 
And  grapple  at  hys  throate-— ^ 

Tho*  never  hee  hadde  in  batull  quayled. 
With  feare  hys  herte  b  smote. 

And  onward  paste  ye  gasing^throage 

Hee  frantic] ie  did  flie. 
And  pale  and  ghasUie  was  hys  dieeke 

And  frenzied  was  hys  eye. 
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Ob,  on  hm  dashed,  o^er  bilU  tad  dal«. 

Ye  bajiog  dofgn  befora ; 
And  now  Knockmanye't  he^ht  it  patted, 

And  now  hoe  gainet  Connore. 

Bit  tUU  ye  tlenib-lioiuidet  on  hyt  tracke 
Come  howlyog  keeoe  behinde. 

And  still  whenne  bee  slacked  hyt  firaa- 
tiqne  tpeede, 
Tkeir  crye  rote  on  ye  innde. 

On,  on  bee  ttrttdied    hyt  lyppet  ware 
parcbed. 

And  bee  breathed  heaTilie» 
And  on  bit  haggard  forebedde  ttoode 

Bigge  droppet  of  agonie. 

Stooptnge,  hyt  deer.byde  brognet  be  looeed. 
As  hee  ttiayned  agayntte  ye  bille. 

Eaktr-naJnrogne  they  calle  ye  pUee. 
In  memorie  of  it  ttiUe. 

Now,  Leary,  now  tby  tirangtbe  ezerte, 

And  every  mntele  plye, 
O,  conldesi  thou  readie  tby  biintyng»- 
lodge 

Of  distant  Doaogk-an-Igb ! 


Alat,  tboane*ertba]treac^4hyhidle^-. 

In  TaJne  ye  featte  it  tpredde, 
To-nigbt  ye  Seanacbie  shall  i 

Hys  chiefe  and  i 


Ye  openyage  padce  gaine  ponnda 
And  now,  o*enpent  with  toyle, 

Ye  ill-starred  kyng  they  OTertake 
In  blonde-stained  ToUna-foiL 


Bat  who  dull  telle  hyt  frantique  aien 

And  crie  of  agonie, 
Wbenae  Loath  foremoata  gripped  hp 
throate 

And  broogbte  him  to  hp  knee. 

Deepe  in  hys  qntT*ryng  flanket  they  flze ; 

His  lyfe-bloude  now  flowt  faste ; 
Ye  fearfolle  chase  at  length  it  o*er, — 

Hee  thriekiag  breatbet  hyt  latte. 

In  Kill-na-hseiT  now  be^ttpt, 

Hyt  it  a  lowfie  grave. 
May  Hearen  in  mercie  from  soch  end 

£cbe  erryng  synner  sare ! 


BIEUORANDA  OP  THE  MONTH. 


Stmptous  of  Increasing  Tran- 
quillity.— As  a  further  proof  of  that 
profionnd  **  traDquiUity*  which  prevails 
at  Dublin  Caatle,  we  stata  two  facts  :— 
No  less  than  five  bundred  and  thirty- 
four  peraotts  have  been  committed  to 
gaol  since  tbe  1st  of  January  last, 
charged  with  the  committal  of  various 
ofTeneea;  and  on  this  day  there  are 
one  hundred  prisoners  iu  custody. — 
Thb  is  not  an  inconsiderable  number 
for  one  small  county.— Cor^otcf  SentmeL 

Persecution  op  the  Protestant 
Clergy. — A  few  days  ago  a  large 
cock  of  ha^,  the  property  of  the  Rev. 
H.  £.  Prior,  at  Lucan  glebe,  was 
malidoosly  set  on  fire  and  burned  to 
the  ground.  Another  attcnipt  was 
made  some  days  since  to  nre  the 
thatched  dwellmg-house  of  another 
inhabitant. 

tifpeeary. 

In  this  county  the  outrages  and 
murders  which  daily  and  nightly  take 
place,  are  not  the  oSspring  of  the 
moment ;  they  are  not  perpetrated 
when  the  feelings  of  the  peasant  may 
be  excited  from  some  cause  or  other  ; 
no,  thev  are,  for  a  long  time,  brooded 
over ;  the  victim,  whose  doom  is  sealed, 
will  be' watched,  with  an  untiring  vigi- 
Jiioce^  for  months,  weeks  and  days, 
ontff  at  last  he  falls  at  the  hands  of, 
perhaps,  hired    and    sworn  assassins. 


When  this  sad  event  does  take  place, 
the  perpetrators  of  it  will  be  sheltered, 
ay,  welcomed  into  the  cabins  of  the 
Irish  peasant,  and  the  man  who  may 
dare  to  give  information  of  tbem,  or 
be  accessory  to  their  conviction,  can 
never  live  In'  his  native  country.—. 
T^pperary  ConttUuHofu 

Murder. — Some  days  shftce  an  in- 
qnest  was  held  before  Joseph  Bourke, 
Esq.  and  a  jurv,  on  the  booy  of  Peter 
Gavan,  who  died  from  the  effects  of 
a  beating  he  received  on  his  way  from 
Castlebar  to  his  residence  in  the  parish 
of  Islandeady. — Ma^o  ConsiUutkm, 

Brutal  Outrage. — On  Thursday 
last,  beiug  the  fair  day  of  Gleo,  as  a 
respectable  farmer,  named  Nagle,  was 
returning  home  towards  Thomy-brid^e, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  to  whom  ne 
had  been  but  lately  married,  he  was 
waylaid  by  four  ruffians,  who  beat  him 
in  a  most  savage  manner.  On  Friday 
Mr.  Smyth,  S.M.  took  the  dying  mans 
information.  Tho  parties  were  fully 
identified  by  Nagle  and  his  wife,  and 
have  been  committed  to  await  the  issue 
of  a  coroner's  inquest,  the  death  of 
the  former  being  hourly  expected.— 
IValerfbrd  MaiL 

Attempt  at  Murder.— On  the 
20th  of  last  month,  as  Timothy  I>ar- 
mody,  the  herd  of  John  Brerton,  Esq. 
of  Birr,  was  [iroceediog  on  his  master*s 
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biisioets,  conTcnient  to  Old  Conrt- 
House,  in  the  parish  of  Kilbarron,  he 
was '  met  by  a  man,  who  required  to 
know  whether  he  was  the  man  who 
had  replaced  the  former  herd  ?  (The 
former  herd  being  implicated  in  the 
robberr  of  the  fire-arms  from  the  gate- 
keeper of  Joseph  Falkner,  Esq.  Kho- 
deen,  for  wliicn  he'  was  discharged.) 
On  Darmody  replying  in  the  affirmai- 
tivc,  the  man  immediately  drew  forth 
a  cavalry  pistol,  fired  at  him.  but  fortu- 
nately missed  its  object.  The  ruffian 
then  made  off.  Constable  Butler  being 
indefatigable  in  his  search,  ultimately 
succeeded,  on  the  8th  instant,  in  ar- 
resting a  man,  of  the  description,  who 
has  been  fully  identified  by  the  herd  ; 
his  name  is  John  Boyle. — Tippgrary 
Constitution, 

MuuDBR. — lOn  the  night  of  the  2l8t 
May,  about  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock, 
thd  cabin  of  a  man  named  Henry 
Bishop,  who  resides  upon  the  lands 
of  Crcge,  parish  of  Nobber,  in  the 
connty  of  Meath,  was  forcibly  entered 
by  three  ruffians,  as  yet  unknown,  who, 
without  assigning  any  cause,  dragged 
him  from  his  bed,  and  with  a  bayonet 
inflicted  five  wounds  upon  his  back, 
froid  the  effects  of  which  he  died  on 
the  23d. 

Murder. — On  the  4th  June,  whilst 
Laurence  Meehan  and  his  two  brothers, 
who  had  a  short  time  before  rented  a 
farm  from  W.  Filgate,  Esq.  of  Lis« 
reuny,  from  which  a  man  named 
M'Kenna  had  been  previously  ejected, 
were  working  in  their  field  in  Drum- 
boat,  parish  of  Enniskeen,  in  the  county 
of  Monaghan,  they  observed  a  party  of 
about  thirty  men  approach  tnem  at 
different  directions,  some  of  whom  were 
armed.  Suspecting  the  nature  of  their 
visit,  they  instantly  fled,  when  one  of 
the  party  fired,  and  shot  Laurence 
Mecnan.  An  inquest  was  subsequently 
held  on  view  of  the  body,  before  John 
James  Bigger  and  James  Q'Calla^han, 
Esqrs.  magistrates,  when  a  verdict  of 
wilful  murder  was  returned  against  eight 
persons,  who  have  been  identified,  two 
of  whom  have  been  since  committed 
to  Dundalk  gaol. 

Sayagb  Outrage  on  a   Ladt. — 

Borrisokane,  May  31 On  Thursday 

lust,  as  Mrs.  Barry,  the  lady  of  Samuel 
Barry,  Esq.  of  this  town,  wa|  returning 
from  Nenagh,  on  her  car,  drove  by  a 
little  boy,  she  overtook  a  man  named 
Guinan  and  his  wife  ;  (he  fellow,  with- 
out saying  a  word,  jumped  on  the  car, 
and  actuSly  threw  Mrs.  Barry  out  of 
it.  When  she  remonstrated  with  him 
on  such  brutal  conduct,  he  told  her 


**  he  knew  ber  weH,.  and  that  be  would 
trail  her  blue  guts  from  that  to  Nenagh." 
She  strove  to  avoid  him  as  well  as  she 
could,  and  waited  a  considerable  time 
on  the  road  nntil  she  thought  he  was 
gone  sufficiently  far  for  her  to  proceed 
on  her  way  home ;  however,  in  this 
she  was  disappointed,  for  the  ruffian 
waited  for  her  in  a  place  where  «he 
could  not  see  him  until  she  came  up 
with  him  again.  He  a  teoond  time 
abused  her,  and  made  use  of  the  moat 
horrid  expreasioos,  not  fit  to  meotioD. 

County  Louth — Murdbr. — James 
Anderson,  parish  clerk  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Wright,  of  Kiliencoole,  in  the 
county  Louth,  was  bari>arousIy  mur- 
dered between  the  boun  of  ten  •nd 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  sight  of  the  4th 
June,  outside  the  garden  wall  of  Mr. 
Tnivers  Wright,  near  to  which  the 
body  was  diaeovered  on  the  foUowingp 
morning  about  half-paat  five 'o'clock. 
The  I^ds  Josticea  have  ofteted  s 
reward  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  s 
free  pardon  to  any  accomplioe  who  did 
not  actually  take  part  in  tne  same,  who 
shall  give  such  information  as  may  lead 
to  the  apprehension  and  oonvtetion  of 
all  or  any  of  the  persona  coaoenied 
therein. 

Tithb  Sale — Desperate  CoifDvcv 
OP  TSB  Peasantry. — It  may  be  re* 
collected  that  a  tithe  sale  shortly  since 
took  place  of>posile  the  connty  gaol,  ai 
the  suit  of  the  Rev.  H.  FLeory,  when 
securiUr  was  entered  into  wUh  the 
Sheriff  that  all  demands  should  be 
satisfied  by  the  £rst  of  Jmie,  or  that 
the  property  sbottid  be  forthcommg  on 
that  day.  The  enp^agement  not  having 
been  complied  with,  a  sale  was  an^ 
nounced  to  take  place  at  half-way 
house  on  the  Passage-road  on  Friday. 
The  Sheriff,  with  ao  men  of  the  68th 
regiment,  and  a  similar  number  of  the 
county  police,  proceeded  to  the  abo^e 
place  for  that  purpose.  Early  in  the 
mornuag,  the  coapel  beUs  being  mnr, 
and  horns  sounded,  the  country  peo|& 
assembled  in  vast  numbers.  Cin  the 
first  lot  being  put  up,  there  was  only 
18s.  bid  for  one  cow,  when  the 
Sheriff  thought  the  better  way  to  settle 
the  business  would  be  b^  making  one 
lot  of  the  whole  stock — ^nme  in  number. 
The  lot  was  then  bid  for,  and  knocked 
down  to  a  Mr.  Whitehead  for  20/.  On 
the  cattle  being  about  to  be  driven 
away,  the  country  people  began  to 
attack  the  military  ana  police  with 
stones,  and  rescued  the  wnole  of  the 
property,  severeljr  wounding  four  of 
the  police,  the  seijeant  of  whom  is  not 
expected  to  survive.     Our  reporter 
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•tstcs  tlnii  nmther  the  mMUary  nor 
police  wete  aUowed  to  protect  fbem- 
tdvM  with  their  aroM.  Perhaps  the 
Sheriff  can  exf^aia  the  cause. — Water* 
fordMmL 

county  8lioo. 
Atrocious  Murdbr — Rirbonism. 
— ^Edward  Conghlin  had  been  at  ISKgo 
on  the  Ist  June^  and  returning  about 
ten  o'clock  he  was  attacked  by  some 
pefsoo  or  persons  &8  yet  onkoown,  who 
stradL  him  acTeral  blows  of  stones  on 
the  head,  and  on  the  other  parts  of  his 
body  ;  bis  hat  was  knocked  off,  bat 
being  so  near  Bsllymote  he  hoped  to 
have  reached  it  before  he  should  be- 
come ezhaosted  —  he  rode  (briottsly 
ahnost  a  mile  and  a  half  after  being 
assaulted,  and  then,  from  weakness  and 
Ion  of  blood,  feU  off  his  horse  dead. 

MoROBiu>i;s  Assault^— On  Mon- 
day  last,  about  moe  o*elock  in  the 
evenii^,  as  Bryan  Kelly,  Anas  Kelly, 
and  Owen  M^Keon  were  retorning 
from  the  market  of  Dnndalk,  they  were 
net  at  Castletown  by  eight  men,  who 
upon  comiag  up,  asked,  **  Are  yon 
Chnsliaiisr  Wberenpon  Bryan  Kelly 
and  Owen  M'Keon  were  knocked 
down  and  beaten  in  the  most  crael 
manner.  Bryan  Kelly,  it  is  thought, 
cannot  recover.  Upon  receiving  in- 
telljgeiiee  of  the  outrage,  the  following 
momiDg,  T«  Amatrong,  Esq.,  chief  of 
the  polioe,  with  his  accustomed  vigi* 
lanee,  repaired  to  the  place,  and  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  men,  in  arresting 
seven  of  the  party,  who  have  been  since 
ftiUy  committed  for  trial  to  Dundalk 
gaoL  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe 
that  all  the  persons  concerned  in  this 
affray  are  Papists.— i>rog^(fa  Comer- 
vatioe  of  3rd  June, 

A  man  named  Dowling  died  from 
the  efl^ts  of  a  bcaUng  which  he  re- 
ceived on  his  return  from  the  market 
of  Maryborough  on  the  Idth  June. 

Atrocious  Outragb. — Some  dar- 
ing incendiary  set  fire  to  the  dwelliug- 
hoose  of  a  poor  industrious  nuin,  named 
Bartholomew  Martin,  at  Attyshannock, 
near  this  town,  on  Thursday  evening 
last,  in  the  absence  of  the  family.  The 
bouse  and  all  the  property  it  contained 
were  totally  consumed. — Galway  Ad- 


We  are  informed  by  several  corres- 
pondents that  an  active  search  for  arms 
on  the  borders  of  Meath,  Westmeatfa, 
and  the  King*s  Ootmty,  has  been  nro- 
secnted  by  the  Meath  constabulary 
during  the  last  week,  in  compliance 
with  the  order  of  the  Lords  Justices, 
to  which  we  adverted  a  few  days  ago, 
and  thatHiesearchexshaye  sncceeded  in 


capturing  upwards  of  eighty  stand  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  weapons,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  concealed  bv  their 
various  possessors,  persons  of  the  lowest 
description  and  very  worst  character. 
^Padtet. 

Assault  gh  two  CLBRomii.— 
As  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Prior  were  returning  home  on 
Thursday  evening,  af^er  performing 
divine  service  in  Swift*s-alley  Free 
Church,  they  were  violently  attacked 
by  a  fierce  band  of  ruffians  who  mis- 
took one  of  them  for  the  Rev.  T.  D. 
Gregg.  The  clergymen  were  obliged 
to  fly  for  their  lives,  pursued  by  an 
immense  and  momentarily  Increasing 
mob,  who  continued  to  follow  them 
until  their  intended  victims  sought 
shelter  in  the  Conservative  House  in 
Dawson-street,  with  their  clothes  co- 
vered over  wUh  mud,  thrown  at  them 
bv  the  savage  rabble,  who  seemed  half 
disposed,  notwithstanding  the  prompt 
attendance  of  a  strong  body  of  police, 
to  attempt  to  force  open  the  cloor  of 
the  house.  What  an  admirable  instance 
does  this  conduct  present  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  religioos  instruction  which  the 
poor  Roman  Catholics  receive  from 
that  priesthood,  in  praise  of  whom  we 
have  lately  beard  so  much  from  their 
once-redonbted  champion! — Proiett* 
ont  Guardunu 

Extraordinary  Sc«9R  with  two 
Popisfl  Priests  1 — The  following  spe- 
cimen of  priestly  conduct  has  been 
communicated  to  us  by  a  gentleman 
holding  a  highly  respectable  situation 
in  a  public  office  in  this  city.  Should 
the  truth  of  his  statement  be  doubted, 
he  has  no  objection  to  come  forward 
and  verify  it: — On  Wednesday  last, 
after  the  discnssion  at  the  Rotundo,  a 
brace  of  the  "  society  of  bachelors'*  re- 
turning thence  in  a  car,  were  stopped 
at  a  tornpike-gate  on  the  north  side  of 
the  citv,  and  the  usual  toll  was  de- 
manded. One  of  the  reverend  gentle- 
men replied,  •«  We  are  Christ^  vice- 
gerents on  earth,  and  on  holy  business, 
and  we  must  pass  free !"  Our  inform- 
ant, who  was  present,  distinctly  heard 
this  expression  used.  The  toll-man, 
however,  who,  by  the  bye,  is  a  Protest- 
ant, was  not  to  be  cheated  or  of^joled 
by  such  worse  than  nonsense,  and  he 
very  properly  insisted  on  his  leeal  de- 
mand, which  amounted  to  4|a.  At 
length  one  of  the  bachelors  drew  from 
his  pocket  the  enormous  sum,  and 
handed  it  to  the  demandant,  exclaim- 
ing, ••  I  pay  you  now,  but  if  the  money 
be  not  returned  before  four  o'clock  to- 
morrow eveidng,  I  wiU  ezoommamcata 
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yoo,  and  curse  you  from  the  altar  I"— 
Evening  Packet, 

Desperate  Assault — A  few  days 
since  a  man  named  Navin  received  such 
severe  injuries  from  two  other  persons, 
that  his  life  is  in  considerable  danger. 
Two  sons  of  a  peasant  who  died  lately 
having  quarrelled  about  a  piece  of  land, 
left  to  them  by  their  father,  Navin, 
prompted  by  a  spirit  of  conciliation, 
mterlered  to  make  peace,  and  prevent 
the  brothers  from  injuring  each  other. 
But  his  benevolent  intentions  were  ill- 
requited,  for  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Bourke,  who  was  standing  bv  at  the 
dispute,  struck  him  a  violent  blow  over 
the  eye  witli  a  stone,  which  knocked 
him  down,  and  while  he  remained  on 
the  ground  almost  senseless,  one  of  the 
brothers,  between  whom  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  effect  a  reconciliation, 
and  to  keep  them  from  shedding  one 
another's  blood,  flung  a  stoue  at  him 
which  struck  him  on  the  elbow,  and 
inflicted  a  severe  wound. — Mai^o  Con- 
slUution, 

Outrage.— On  Tuesday  the  8th 
June,  the  fair-day  of  Mountnugent, 
county  of  Westmeath,  as  a  respectable 
and  well^onducted  Protestant,  named 
Stephen  Strong,  was  returning  to  his 
residencche  was  violently  and  murder- 
ously assaulted  by  some  thirty  savages, 
who  knocked  him  down,  stoned,  and 
cast  him  into  a  ditch,  where,  with  dia- 
bolical ferocity,  they  seemed  deter- 
mined  on  the  utter  destruction  of  their 
uno^nding  victim.  One  of  his  legs 
was  frightfully  fractured,  and  his  head 
received  several  severe  cuts,  one  of 
which  laid  bare  the  bone ;  and  all  this 
occurred  about  the  early  hour  of  five 
o'clock,  P.M.,  to  an  individual  oflering 
no  offence.  Nor  did  any  who  witnessed 
the  melancholy  transaction  humanely 
come  forward  to  afford  assistance. — 
S^o  Journal. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  while  the 
Rev.  Mr.  M'Corkle  was  preaching  on 
the  rule  of  foith,  as  held  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Upper  Glentwprth-street,  three  suspi- 
cious looking  characters  were  observed 
by  some  members  of  the  congregation 
to  prowl  about  the  entrance  gate  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  Anxious 
to  see  what  they  were  about,  those 
members  waited  till  the  sermon  was 
over,  when  one  of  them,  who  carried  a 
large  club  in  his  hand,  and  who  assumed 
lameness  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
appear  necessary  that  he  should  carry 
such  a  weapon,  accosted  the  rev. 
preacher  on  nis  coming  out,  and  pre- 
tended to  him  that  he  was  in  great 
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want  of  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures* 
Deeming  it  then  sufficient  time  to  put 
the  rev.  gentleman  on  his  guard,  those 
same  members  of  the  congregation 
made  towards  him,  which  the  felio>w^ 
observing,  he,  with  the  others  made 
off.  There  is  but  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  this  gang  were  hired  for 
the  purpose  of  assauliing  (to  say  tne 
leust)  Mr.  M'Corkle  on  his  way  home, 
on  the  night  in  question,  it  being  well 
known  that  he  was  a  fearless  denouncer 
of  Popish  impurities  on  all  fitting  occa- 
sions.— lAmeridc  Standard, 

Conspiracy  to  Murder. — Sunday 
last,  four'  sanguinary  ruffians,  armed, 
and  their  faces  disguised  by  bog  mould, 
followed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coote's  car, 
from  his  residence  towards  Doom 
church,  but  not  finding  that  persecuted 
clergyman  on  the  vehicle,  they  searched 
several  cabins  by  the  road,  thinking 
Mr.  Coote  had  slipped  off  the  car  to 
avoid  them.  Had  they  found  the  rev. 
gentleman,  their  object  was  to  murder 
him  in  the  noon  day.  In  those  places 
they  viwted,  they  distinctly  avowed 
thenr  determination,  with  an  expression 
of  regret  that  he  had  escaped  them. 
Fortunately  for  Mr.  Coote,  who  is  suf- 
fering from  illness,  another  minister 
had  that  day  officiated  for  him  at  the 
parish  church,  and  thus  was  his  life 
providentially  saved  from  assassins, 
who  have  attempted  it  more  than 
once  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Frightful  Murder. — On  Tuesday 
last  a  man  named  Edmond  Hayes,  of  Tar- 
bert,  was  brutally  murdered  with  stones, 
at  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
on  the  mail-coach  road,  within  a  short 
mile  of  the  populous  town  of  Askeaton. 
He  was  sometimes  employed  to  exe- 
cute decrees  and  other  orders  of  law, 
and  on  this  morning  about  the  hour  of 
six  o'clock,  had  arrested  a  man  named 
John  Evans,  of  Shanagolden,  at  the 
suit  of  Mrs.  Sargent,  of  Glin,  for  ML 

Recent  Homicides. — In  the  case 
of  the  death  of  Michael  Dowling,  men- 
tioned in  our  last  publication,  the  result 
of  the  inquest  held  before  Henry  P. 
Delany,  Esa.  is  as  follows :~"  That 
the  deceased  came  to  Ids  death  by  a 
blow  of  a  stone,  inflicted  by  Thomas 
Whealan,  at  the  Green  of^  Marybo- 
rough, on  the  24th  of  May  last,  aided 
and  assisted  by  Denis  Behan,  William 
Behan,  Thomas  Dunne,  Patt  Dunne* 
Neville,  all  of  whom  have  absconded. 
In  the  case  of  the  death  of  Micbad 
Bulger  (who  died  from  the  effecU  of  a 
beating  he  received  at  the  fair  of 
Dysert),  an  inquest  was  held  yestcrd^ 
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in  the  coart  house  of  Haryborough, 
before  Henrj  P.  Delany,  Esq^  the 
remit  of  which  was,  that  the  deceased 
came  to  his  death  in  consequence  of  a 
fiacture  inflicted  on  his  heaid  bpr  Tea- 

SD,  aided  and  assisted  by  Timothy 
orphy,  Denis  Baggy,  Anthony  De> 
bay,  Loughlan  Teagan,  Sandy  Beale, 
and  othefs.  Buggy  and  Delany  have 
absconded,  and  the  other  persons 
charged  are  in  custody. 

Dreadful  Outrage. — A  man  nam- 
ed John  Breen,  residing  at  Rosheen, 
near  Clunmikin,  on  the  old  road  between 
this  town  and  Killamey,  was  severely 
beaten  on  his  way  home  from  Killamey, 
on  the  night  of  Saturday.  He  received 
a  stroke  of  a  stone  from  a  man  who  is 
well  known,  but  whose  name  we  for- 
bear mendoning,  of  which  blow  he  died 
early  on  Monday  morning.  The  High 
Sbenft  J.  O'Connell,  Esq.  with  another 
madstrate,  J.  Leahy,  Esq.,  attended 
by  Dr.  Murphy,  proceeded  from  Kil- 
lamey to  investigate  the  matter ;  and 
on  their  arrival  at  Rusheen,  which  is 
bat  one  mile  from  the  police  station  at 
Clunmilane,  they  proceeded  to  hold  an 
inquest.  A  verdict  was  returned— 
that  deceased  died  of  a  fractured  skull. 
This  day,  J.  M*Gillycudy,  Esq.,  Co* 
roner,  attended  by  Dr.  Twiss,  pro- 
ceeded from  this  town,  in  consequence 
of  a  letter  received  from  the  Chief  of 
Police  by  the  Coroner,  dated  on  Mon- 
day, bat  not  recdved  here  until  late 
last  evening.  On  their  arrival,  how- 
ever, at  the  church-yard,  where  the 
body  was  deposited,  they  would  not 
be  allowed  to  disinter  it,  and  were 
forced  to  return  without  effecting  their 
purpose.  It  is  a  melancholy  sign  of 
the  times,  when  the  High  Sheri#,  the 
Magistracy,  and  other  public  officers, 
are  thus  obstructed  in  the  execution  of 
their  duties,  for  the  furtherance  of  the 

,cn^  of  justice Kerry  Evening  Post. 

Arson. — On  the  night  of  the  7th 
nit.,  the  dwelling  house  of  Mrs.  Grif- 
fin, sextoness  of  Clonard  church,  was 
iBaficiooj'ly  set  on  fire  by  some,  it  is 
simposed,  of  those  diabolical  wretches, 
who  have  been  annoying  this  unpro- 
tected female  for  a  considerable  time 
past  with  threatening  notices.  This  is 
attempt  to  bum  her  house. 

'  •  TH£  U AOISTRACT  OF  IRELAND. 

ro/  a    Circular  addressed  to   the 
Lieuttnanta  of  Counties* 
**  »  <*  DuUiii  CiiUe,  4tb  May,  1838, 

^  My  Lord  (or  Sir) — I  am  directed  by 
kis^Excallency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
infonD  you,  that  it  faavinr  become  ne- 
j,  in  cooseqnence  of  the  late  de- 


mise of  the  crown,  that  new  commisBions 
of  the  peace  should  be  issned,  the  eon* 
misuoBs  which  were  in  force  at  the  death 
of  his  late  mnjetty  wore  continued  by  act 
of  parliament  for  a  limited  period,  in 
ord«r  to  give  time  for  a  eeneral  revision 
of  the  magistracy  of  Ireumd. 

"  His  Excellency  has,  with  a  view  to 
such  revision,  conferred  with  the  Lord 
Chancellor  on  the  general  priodplee  by 
which  it  should  be  guided,  and  has 
caused  a  very  careful  examination  to  be 
made  of  the  existing  lists.  The  results 
of  this  examination  have  shown  that 
they  require  much  correction,  and  that 
the  names  of  many  individuals  appearing 
to  hold  the  office  may  very  properly  be 
omitted  in  the  new  commission. 

^  In  several  counties  it  became  neces- 
sary, on  particular  emergencies,  to  con- 
fer the  commission  of  the  peace  on  officers 
holding  military  or  naval  command,  and 
on  stipendiary  magistrates.  These  ap- 
pointments were,  in  their  nature,  tempo- 
rary ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary to  renew  them  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. 

«  Some  gaotlemen  have  altogether 
ceased  to  reside  in  the  counties  for  which 
they  were  appointed— others  have  parted 
with  their  property,  or  ceased  to  hold  the 
position  which  had^entitled  them  to  dis- 
tinction— and  some,  though  retaining  re- 
sidences and  property,  have  ceased  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  magistrate.  In 
some  cases,  insolvency,  or  serious  pecu* 
niary  embarrassments,  or  the  want  of  any 
adequate  property,  operate  to  disqualify 
individuals  for  the  useful  and  independent 
discharge  of  magisterial  functions;  in 
others,  the  possession  of  inconsistent  or 
inferior  situations,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  clerkship  of  the  crown,  the  secreta- 
ryship of  the  grand  jury,  offices  in  the 
revenue,  customs,  or  post-office,  offices 
connected  with  the  county  gaol,  or  the 
collection  of  county  cess,  appears  to  his 
Excellency  to  be  mcompatible  with  the 
office  and  station  of  a  magistrate. 

« It  appears  to  his  Excellency  that 
many  of  the  duties  of  a  magistrate  are 
not  suitable  to  the  sacred  character,  and 
that  in  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
the  discharge  of  them  may  involve  cler- 
gymen in  embarrassing  consequences; 
and,  however  prudently  and  impartially 
exercised,  may  tend  to  raise  dissatisfac- 
tion and  doubt  as  to  the  due  administra- 
tion of  justice.  His  Excellency  is,  there- 
fore, of  opinion  that  clergymen,  not  in 
the  situation  of  independent  landed  pro- 
prietors,  should  not  be  continued  in  the 
commission  merely  on  account  of  their 
being  ministers  iu  the  church  ;  and  that 
this  rule  should  not  be  departed  from  un- 
less  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  where, 
from  local  ciKomstances,  the  attendance 
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of  A  stiflScient  number  of  magistrates 
cannot  otherwise  be  obtained. 

« It  appears  that,  in  many  instances, 
the  eommission  of  the  peace  has  be^ 
conferred  on  members  of  the  same  family 
residing  together;  without  saying  that, 
in  no  case  should  this  practice  be  con- 
firmed, his  Ezeelkncy  thinks  it  one  open 
to  weighty  objections.  It  may  be  ap- 
prehended, however,  that  the  adoption 
of  a  peremptory  rule  of  exclusion  of 
one  or  other  of  the  persons  so  circum- 
stanced on  the  present  occasion,  might 
lead  to  much  inconvenience,  and  possibly 
deprive  the  public  of  the  services  of  some 
very  valuable  and  useful  magistrates ;  his 
Excellency,  therefore,  thinks  the  safer 
course  will  be,  to  limit  the  correction  of 
the  existing  lists,  in  this  particular,  to 
cases  where,  from  the  petit  sessions 
returns,  or  other  sources  of  information, 
it  may  appear  that  one  of  the  parties  had 
ceased  to  attend  to  the  performance  of 
the  ordinary  duties  of  the  office. 

**  It  has  long  been  the  custom  in  Ire* 
land  to  appoint  to  the  magistracy  the 
agents  of  landed  proprietors,  though  not 
themselves  possessed  of  sufficient  estate 
to  warrant  their  appointment,  nor  in  any 
other  way  connected  with  the  counties  in 
which  tliey  act.  In  some  districts  this 
has  been  almost  a  measure  of  necessity, 
and  in  many  cases  his  Excellency  lielieves 
it  has  tended  to  supply  useful  and  effici* 
ent  magistrates.  lu  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  many  extensive  portions 
of  the  country  are  placed,  by  the  con- 
tinual or  occasional  non>residence  of 
great  landed  proprietors,  it  would,  his 
Excellency  fears,  be  difficult  altogether 
to  change  the  prevailing  practice,  and 
therefore  he  does  not  think  it  right  en- 
tirely to  omit  such  gentlemen  from  the 
magistracy;  but  there  are  cases  where, 
from  the  absence  of  any  such  cause,  the 
proprietor  being  himself  reudent,  and  the 
neighbourhood  possessing  other  resident 
gentlemen  holding  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  it  does  appear  to  his  Excellency 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  continue  in  the 
commission  the  agents  of  estates  of  no 
very  mat  extent,  and  where  those  indi- 
viduals do  not  themselves  possess  any 
property  in  the  county. 

*'  Several  gentlemen  appear  to  hold  the 
commission  of  the  peace  for  counties  ad- 
jacent to  those  in  which  they  reside, 
though  they  rarely  act  as  magistrates  hi 
such  counties.  Uis  Excellency  is,  how- 
ever, fullv  aware  of  the  necesMty  which 
occasionally  exists  for  the  services  of  a 
magistrate  in  districts  comprisf  d  of  por- 
tions of  adjoining  counties — and  in  de- 
terroiuing  how  far  it  is  necessary  to 
renew  such  commii^sions  he  thinks  it  will 


be  proper  generally  to  do  so,  when  the 
residence  of  the  individual  is  so  near  the 
borders  of  the  county  as  to  render  it  pro- 
bable his  services  may  be  occasionally 
useful,  and  more  especially  when,  by  be- 
ing a  magistrate  of  both  counties,  he 
may  be  enabled  to  exercise  the  powers 
ffiven  by  statute  to  justices  of  the  pea(» 
in  such  cases. 

**  These  are  the  general  principles 
which,  without  implying  any  reference 
to  the  personal  jnerit  of  individuals,  or 
meaning  in  the,slightest  degree  to  ques- 
tion their  general  propriety  of  gonduct, 
,  his  Excellency  conceives  should  be  adopt- 
ed in  making  the  present  revision ;  but 
his  Excellency  desbes  me  to  add,  that  in 
some  few  cases  it  has  appeared  to  him 
that  circumstances  in  the  conduct  or  cha- 
racter of  particular  magistrates  render 
it  desirable,  for  the  better  administration 
of  justice,  that  they  should  not  be  re-ap- 
pointed to  an  office  of  such  trust  dnd  in>- 
portance. 

<*  Acting  on  these  principles,  with  the 
few  exceptions  occasioned  by  considera- 
tions suc^  as  I  have  just  adverted  to,  his 
Excellency  has  caused  listsk)  be  prepared 
-of  those  noblemen  and,^ntlemeu  now 
holding  the  office  who,  in  his  judgment, 
upon  the  information  submitted  to  him, 
should  be  continued  in  the  new  commis 
sion — those  lists  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  I  enclose  a 
copy  of  that  prepared  for  the  county  of 
which  you  are  the  Lieutenant. 

**  It  is  his  Exce)lency*s  wish  that  you 
should,  in  conformity  to  the  principles 
above  detailed,  examine  the  list  now 
transmitted,  comparing  it  with  the  gene- 
ral list  of  the  present  magistracy  of  your 
county^  and  that  you  should,  with  a»  little 
delay  as  possible,  communicate  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor^such  observations  as  yon 
may  deem  it  to  be  of  importance  that  his 
lordship  should  be  in  poesession  of  in 
regard  to  any  individuals  retained  in  the 
list,  or  omitted  therefrom,  as  to  whom 
you  may  think  it  should  be  further  l!or- 
rected.  His  Excellency  thinks  it  proper 
to  add,  that  any  communication  made  by 
you  with  respect  to  individuals  will  be 
considered  as  conBdential. 

'*  His  Excellency  does  not  doubt  that 
he  will  receive  your  cordial  cooperation 
in  his  endeavours  on  the  present  occasion, 
in  a  work  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  good  order,  and  theintfunog 
to  the  magistracy  of  Ireland  that  puul^ 
confidence  and  respect  which  are  i 
dispensible  to  their  utility. 

«« I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  Idrd/I 
sir,)  your  most  obedient  humble  serv^nt^ 
«♦  T.  DrumJiond." 
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Th«  moni  in  awfiil  gnmdeor  broke ; 
*Ab4  with  the  eariiett  daylight  woke, 
Clad  ia  the  dark  Tomado*t  form. 
The  terrors  of  the  western  ttorm. 
The  tluckmist,  on  the  mountain's  height, 
Maaties  the  landscape's  opening  light ; 
And,  rolling  in  unwonted  shades. 
The  hea:ven*8  fair  cheek  with  aight  in- 

fades. 
But  where  the  gathering  tempest  shrouds 
The    threatening    East,    a    wreath    of 

douds 
Towering  and  huge  is  seen  to  come. 
From  its  intensity  of  gloom 
Instinct  amid  the  gloomy  rack. 
And  with  sarpasting  blaiekness  black. 
Slowly  it  nonnts :  aad  slowly  spread 
In  arch  stupendous  overhead, 
The  Umbs  with  ample  girth  expend) 
And  in  gigantic  stature  staad. 
Vaulted  in  heaven,  and  based  on  land.  _ 
As  when  the  clouds  of  summer  pour    90 
On  Britain's  fields  the  balmy  shower. 

The  rainbow  nHiBs  the  tkies ; 
Like  that  the  belt  of  storm  extends, 
But  not  like  that  in  beauty  blends 

lis  sevenfold  tisraed  dies: 
That  the  etemsl  pledge  design'd. 
Of  faith  and  mercy  to  mankind* 
Tan  dark  with  fury  grows : 
For,  roaring  round  the  deep  blade  arch. 
The     thunden     tradt    its    wondrous 

march;  30 

And  the  eoffirdled  space  between, 
Sheeted  wi&  lightning's  glandng  sheen. 
In  Uvid  lustre  glows. 


The  cruisers,  with  experieoced  eyes^ 
Had  mark'd  the  early  mnptons  risf » 
Prepared  the  dreaded  shock  to  foB, 
With  active  and  divided  tdl. 
Vol.  XII. 


While  these  aloft  their  duties  ply. 
And  strike  the  top  weighu  from  the  sky ; 
While  these  below,  with  strength  com- 
bined, 40 
Point  the  dark  yards  to  meet  the  wind : 
The  rest  with  seamen's  caution  gave 
A  second  anchor  to  the  wave. 


A  moment's  pause,  aad  all  was  hushed ! 
Then,  as  from  some  vast  funnd  nish'd 

At  once  the  volumed  blast : 
The  thunder  ceased,  the  lightning's  glare 
Left  for  a  time  the  darkea'd  air. 

While  the  black  whirlwind  past : 
As  through    the  realms  of  spaca   his 
throne  ISO 

The  Spirit  of  the  Uast  alone 
Usarp'd,  aad  all  his  powers  combined 
la  that  one  barst  of  roaring  wind. 
Whirl'd   in    hage    columns    from    tho 

strand, 
Floats  through  the  air   the   gathering 

sand; 
Caught  from  the  water's  whitening  breast^ 
High  lifted  o'er  the  billow's  crest. 
Thick  flakes  of  foam,  at  random  tost^ 
In  the  tumultuous  air  are  lost. 
The  expected  shock  the  Raven  feels :  60 
Trembling  in  every  plank,  she  heels 
A  moment  from  the  tempest's  sway. 
Then  drops  before  its  headlong  way. 
The  cables  surge ;  with  e<)aal  strain 
The  tightening  ropes  the  weight    sus- 
tain; 
And,  till  the  wearied  storm  subaidei^ 
The  gallant  ship  in  safety  rides. 

IV. 

It  rose— it  fell— the  mighty  Uast 
In  one  wild  burst  of  fuiT  past 
The  asch  of  storm  disserves  asunder;   70 
Again  roar^  forth  the  deepaning  thunder, 

1* 
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Aod    brighter     flasb'd    the    lightning's 


And  down  the  gather*d  waten  came. 
No  sprinkling  this — no  scatter*d  shower : 
In  streams  the  incessant  torrents  pour: 
They  see  not,  hear  not,  anght  around ; 
All  sense  and  sight,  all  thought  isdrown*d. 
The  keenest  eye  may  seek  in  vain 
Through  the  thick  atmosphere  to  strain* 
Heary    wHh    clouds     and     dark    with 

rain ;  80 

As  though  heaven's  opening  flood-gates 

hurPd 
A  second  deluge  on  the  world. 


It  ceased  at  length*  and  from  the  day. 
Slow  rolled  the  exhausted  clouds  away, 
Xieaving  behind,  in  mercy  there^ 
A  balmy  freshness  in  the  air : 
A  freshness  only  those  may  priie 
Who  toil  in  India's  sultry  skies. 


Scarce  had  the  rage  of  tempest  past, 
The  seamen  on  the  Raven's  mast       90 

Spring  upward  eagerly : 
They  cast  around  their  wondering  eyes, 
With  rage,  with  anguish,  and  surprise ; 

But  nothing  may  they  see 
In  that  still  solitary  bav, 
Where  the  Tictorious  pirate  lay. 

But  hill  and  wood  alone : 
Deserted  is  the  Run's  place. 
And  with  the  schooner  every  trace 

Of  her  retreat  is  gone.  100 

Their  darinr  chief  luid  steered  his  bark 
Through  that  fierce  stonn  and  vapour 

dark; 
Where  scarcely  in  the  broad  of  light. 
The  experienced  pilot's  watchful  sight 
Could  guide  the  adventurous  keel  anght ; 
And,  on  the  wildest  wings  of  wind 
Had  lefi  the  baffled  foe  behind. 


<*  A  chase !"  the  fiery  leader  cries ; 
Through  the  long  decks  the  summons 
flies, 

And  every  nerve  they  strain ;  11 0 

The  sails  are  set,  the  bark's  a-weigh  ; 
And  they  have  left  the  unfriendly  bay, 

And  open  roadstead  gain. 
In  briefer  time  than  ever  yet 
Was  anchor  weigh'd,  or  canvass  set* 
In  bark  impell'd  at  utmost  need. 
By  wrath  or  fear  to  instant  speed. 
The  quickest  eyes  alofi  are  sent. 
The  strongest  glasses  firmly  bent. 

Where  still  the  volumed  clouds,      120 
Dark  relics  of  the  morning  storm, 
Upon  the  low  horison  form 

Impenetrable  shrouds. 
Thither  their  earnest  glances  strain 
With  eager  hope,  yet  all  in  vain  ; 


But  see,  along  the  shore 
A  lofty  ship  came  free  and  full. 
And  high  upon  her  sable  hull 

A  frigate's  canvass  bore. 
From    each    mast   head    the    numbars 
float,  ISO 

The  flags  of  different  hues  denote 

Each  vessel's  friendly  name : 
TTiit  flush'd  with  hope  of  costly  prixe  ; 
Defeated  that  in  enterprise, 

O'erwhelmed  with  rage  and  shame. 
And  the  last  breath  of  wind  had  died. 
As  the  two  barks  ranged  side  by  side. 

VUL 

As  Aeundel  his  foil'd  adventure  told. 
The  Eagle's  captain  scarce  his  qplaea 

controll'd. 
Strode  o'er  the  deck  awhile,  with  hurried 

tread,  140 

Then  paused,  grew  calm  again,  and  gravely 

said: 
«'Tis  a  disastrous  diance:  had  fortune 

served, 
A  fiite  more  prosperous  had  your  plan 

deserved. 
True,  it  was  rash;  and  yat  for  this,  in 

sooth. 
We  almost  look,  we  scarcely  blam^  m 

youth. 
Though,  if  the  tale  yon  traitor  told  be 

true, 
If  old  GuYATANOs  is  smougst  the  crew. 
The  bandit's  daring  skill  and  deep  design 
Might  well  have  foil'd  an  older  head  than 

thine. 
My  mind  misgave  me,  when  they  call'd 

him  dead :  150 

It  seems  another  perish'd  in  his  stead. 
Well !  be  has  sciqped  me  once  upon  th« 

main; 
Less  fair  his  fortune  if  we  meet  again. 
Now  for  your  orders :  stand  from  off  the 

shore. 
Till  the  last  mountains  show  their  tops  no 

more; 
Then  eastward  through  the  night  pursue 

your  way. 
And  make  the  land  at  every  dawning 

day. 
Thus  may  you  &11  upon  the  schooner's 

track: 
But  bear  in  mind,*  a  fortnight  brings  yxm 

back. 
Then    to    Jamaica    with   all    speed 

repair,  160 

And  give  the  sick  and  wounded  all  your 

care. 
For  me,  I  westward  sweep  the  line  of 

coast; 
There,  if  all  traces  of  her  path  be  lost. 
Shall  for  a  time  my  homeward  course 

delay 
Amid  the  isles,  that  skirt  Honduras'  bay. 
If  there  she  lurk  not,  I  perforce  suppose, 
Tliat  dread  pf  her  exasperated  foes 
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Has  driTen  the  Run  from  ihe  iofolted 

W«8t, 

And  for  a  while  forego  the  veeleee  quest. 
Adieu !    'twere  needleie  further  to  de- 
tain 170 
Oar  chase.     Good  fortune  till  we  meet 

again!** 

IX. 

They  parted,  and  with  advene  flight 
Soon  sunk  the  friendlj  harks  from  sight. 
But  with  the  frigate  on  her  way 
CoDtioses  now  the  wavering  lay ; 
Who  eastward  held  a  doubtful  chase ; 
Without  a  sign,  a  mark,  a  trace* 
Upon  the  ocean's  trackless  tide. 
The  course  of  her  pursuit  to  guide. 
But    when    the  third    dull    mom    ap- 

pear'd.  180 

And  closer  to  the  shore  she  steer *d. 
Where,  from  tht  deep,  the  Isle  of  Pines 
With  triple  h31  the  view  conflnes. 
And  shows  its  landscape  to  the  track 
Of  those  dark  yessels,  bearing  back 
From  Afric'e  coast  their  bloody  gain. 
Disgrace  to  Spaniards  and  to  Spain ; 
She  spoke  a  vessel  with  her  store. 
From  dark  Belize  to  Britain's  shore. 
Brief    was     her    tale:     but    she    had 

seen,  190 

The  island  and  the  bay  between, 
As  the  last  closing  day  had  past, 
A  schooner,  with  a  towerine  mast 
And  low  black  hull,  that  held  her  way 
To  southward,  for  Honduras  bay. 
Rddsh  and  low,  she  seem'd  as  oae 
Whom    merchant    barks    would    gladly 

shun. 
Perchance  'twas  well,  the  shades  of  night 
Shut  in,  and  hid  them  firom  her  sight. 
Slight    was    the    trace :     but    on    the 

tale     ^  200 

The  exulting  frigate  spread  her  sail, 
Bore  southward  with  the  evening  wind. 
And  left  the  island  shores  behind. 


Through  all  the  hours  of  ripening  day 

Had  roll'd  the  tropic  sun. 
And  high  on  his  meridian  way 

In  burning  glory  shone ; 
AU  glared  beneath  intensely  bright. 

Save  where  day's  fiery  eye 
Spread  o'er  the  sea  a  vapoury  white>  210 

And  dimm'd  the  axure  sky : 
Like  the  translucent  sauze  that  lends 

A  vjsil  to  beauty's  lace. 
And  with  its  native  lustre  blends 

A  mitigated  grace. 
There  is  not  in  the  heaven's  wide  halU 

One  shadowy  cloud  in  motion  ; 
And  not  one  bUlow  heaves  and  falls, 

In  all  the  mirror'd  ocean. 
Lifeless  and  in  repose  it  lies,  220 

As  if  that  soothing  hour 


Had  held  o'er  all  its  mysteriet 

A  transitory  power. 
Lifeless  ?    Oh  no !  for  o'er  its  breast 

A  long  low  swell  is  stealing. 
As  though  a  soul  were  there  poesest 

Within  of  life  and  feeling : 
A  lasting  sense  of  inward  might. 

That  may  not  pass  away. 
Till    earth    and    sky   shall    melt    from 
eight,  290 

And  ocean's  self  decay. 

XT. 

There  was  a  low  and  wooded  key, 

A  little  bay  confining. 
Where,  in  its  noontide  radiancy 

The  cloudless  sun  was  shining. 
And  there,  within  that  little  bay, 

On  the  bright  tranquil  deep, 
A  single  vessel  fluating  lay, 

And  slept,  or  seemed  to  sleep. 
No  shade,  her  image  to  express,  240 

Was  on  the  water  thrown ; 
In  unreflected  loveliness 

She  rested  there  alone. 
Her  cordage  in  the  clear  blue  sky. 

Almost  invisible. 
Waved  their  thin  fibres  gracefully 

Above  the  ocean's  swell. 
The  light  sails,  on  the  yards  alofl, 

Loosened  for  danger's  hour. 
Hung  in  festoons,  as  fair  and  soft       250 

As  deck  a  lady's  bower. 
And,  as  thev  slightly  wavered* 
By  ocean's  broad  and  heaving  bed 
Moved  to  and  fro,  while  over  head 

Scarce  breathed  the  languid  air  ; 
They  had  not  stirr'd  one  silken  thread 

Of  beaaty*s  golden  hair. 


Thus  lay  the  Rt7Bi  there ;  awhile 
Seeking  the  shelter  of  the  isle, 

Through  whose  thick  foliage  shade,  260 
With  course  half  seen,  a  littk  rill. 
Such  as  blight  suit  the  Rovers*  will. 

Of  crystal  waters  play'd : 
There  to  recruit  her  needful  store. 
Ere  she  should  fly  the  unfriendly  shore  ; 
There,  with  her  unrelenting  crew, 
To  watch  the  moment  to  pursue 
One  act  of  vengeance,  ere  they  crost 
Atlantic  waves  for  Afric's  coast : 
Already  had  the  first  been  gained,       270 
And  only  vengeance  nuw  remained. 


Cull'd  by  Latharo,  whose  comninnd 
Now  ruled  entire  the  pirate  band. 
Upon  the  deck  you  may  di»cern 
Dark  rugged  forms,  and  features  stern ; 
As,  weapon'd  for  the  bntUe  hour. 
The  RuBrs  whole  collected  power. 
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Who  ocTer  bow*d  to  mercj  yet. 
Were  in  the  gloomy  condaye  met. 
All  stood  in  tilenoe  deeis  profound,     280 
And  form'd  in  •catter'd  circle  ronad/ 
Thete  on  their  chief  their  glanoet  bent ; 
Thofe  listlem  o*er  the  gnnwaU  leant ; 
Some  stretch'd  upon  the  deck  were  laid. 
Or  retted  on  the  naked  blade ; 
And  •eem*d  to  grudge  the  scanty  time  . 
Between  the  judgment  and  the  crime  t 
But  none  or  dared  or  tongbt  to  break 
The  laws,  themselfes  bad  join'd  to  make. 
Strange,  that  the  wildest  of  mankind,  S90 
Whom  every  law  had  failed  to  bind. 
Of  structure  human  or  diTine, 
Should  of  their  own  dark  hearts  resign 
Their  will  to  regulations  rude, 
Written  in  characters  of  blood  ! 
One  clause  alone  confined  their  range. 
And  that  by  an  old  custom,  strange 
£*en  as  themselves :     *<  If  of  the  band 
The  least  and  lowest  in  command 
Should    pledge     his    honour    and    his 
word,  aOO 

And  swear  upon  his  naked  sword 
The  prisoner  guiltless,  he  should  be 
Cleared  of  the  charge  and  penalty.** 
'Twas  an  old  law,  and  seldom  met 
A  claimant,  but  it  bound  them  yet 


Latharo  knew  the  custom's  power, 
And,  waiting  for  a  fitting  hour. 
Still  bade  the  mimic  court  proceed. 
Prepared  to  save  in  time  or  need. 
But  more  he  hoped  La  Gata'8  fear  310 
Might  triumph  o'er  his  cunning  here. 
And  plead  the  unwonted  law  to  free 
The  associate  of  his  treachery. 


He  gare  the  word :  the  spy  was  bound 

Before  the  assembled  host ; 
The  chains,  that  past  his  wrists  around. 

His  naked  bosom  crost; 
Weak  and  defenceless  to  await 
The  issue  of  his  doubtful  fate ;  • 
While  in  his  ear  dark  words  of  hate  320 

Rose  from  the  excited  throng ; 
And  execrations,  fierce  and  high. 
And  the  indignant  vengeance-cry, 
CMlling  for  justice  on  a  spy. 

In  murmurs  deep  and  long. 
Bbzzettt  paused,  till  all  was  hushed. 

Then  calmly  looked  around: 
Many  a  stem  cheek  was  passion-flush'd. 

And  many  a  dark  eye  frown*d. 
On  all  he  gazed  with  cold  disdain,     330 
Then  downward  tum*d  his  looks  again. 
For  well  he  knew  the  threats  were  rain 

To  work  their  malice  here : 
While  their  own  laws  their  power  con- 
fined, 
While  that  one  high  and  haughty  mind 
Sufficed  their  fiercest  mood  to  bind, 


Bizzvm  might  not  fear. 
Not  unprepared  he  took  the  place 
Of  fanoed  danger  and  disgrace ; 
La  Qata's  fear,  Lathabo's  oath,     340 
He  knew  them,  and  he  trusted  both. 

XVI. 

The  leader  stent  before  the  rest. 
And  artfully  the  band  addrest : 
'<  A  moment's  pause  is  come  at  last, 
*Twere  needless  to  recall  the  past. 
Behold  your  prisoner !     Not  alone 
To  me  his  treacherous  flight  was  knows  ; 
All  knew  the  moment  that  he  fled. 
And  most  believed  the  traitor  dead. 
All,    too,    have    heard    how    long    he 
sUy*d  850 

Amidst  our  foemen,  and  betray*d 
His  comrades*  secret  lurking  plaoey 
And  led  the  Ravbn  on  our  trace. 
Such  are  his  crimes :  it  is  for  you 
To  point  the  guilt  and  vengeance  due. 
Hb  right  now  claims  he  to  be  tried 
By  the  same  laws  he  has  defied. 
What !  does  he  think  that  one  is  nigh 
To  plead  for  mercy  on  a  spy  ? 
Or,  as  in  Glabby's  case,  to  stand      360 
His  champion  with  the  injured  band  ? 
'  For  me,  his  only  hope  remains 
To  barter  death  for  endless  chains* 
If  he,  while  yet  endnres  the  time, 
Give  up  the  associate  of  his  <  ' 


He  paused,  and  keenly  look'd  arovnd. 
Then  cast  his  dark  eyes  on  the  grouad. 
Within  their  orbe  to  hide  apart 
The  triumph  of  victorious  art ; 
As  in  La  Gata's  conscious  face         S70 
The  experienced  leader  saw  the  traca 
Of  fraud  and  fear,  of  guilt  and  shame. 
Whose  fitful  flashes  o'er  it  came. 
Fear  conquered  all.     Did  he  delay, 
His  comrade  might  his  cause  betray. 
Better,  if  such  must  be  bis  fate, 
To  live  suspected,  than  to  wait 
The  vengeance,  which  he  saw  with  dread 
LaTBaeo  threatened  on  his  head. 
Expecting  but  a  fitting  time  380 

To  tax  him  with  his  treachery^  crime. 
Slowly  he  rose,  with  cheek  that  bore 
Subdued  the  signs  which  late  it  wore. 
And  calm,  stem  look,  that  might  eii- 

The  deference  due  to  rank  and  age. 
Then  bowing  to  the  wondering  crew. 
His  cutlass  from  hie  belt  he  draw. 
And  kiss*d  the  weapon's  naked  blade. 
Then  briefly  thus  his  sentence  said : 

xvm. 
**  He  shall  not  die!  Amouffst  our  host  990 
Enough  already  have  we  lost ; 
Nor  can  we  lirom  our  band  afford 
So  fim  a  heart,  so  true  a  eword. 
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The  teirket  h*  bfti  borne  befMre, 
Najy  e'en  his  hut,  should  balanct  more 
Than  this  his  but  imagined  guilt. 
Whet  streams  of  blood  woud  have  been 

•pilt. 
Had  be  not  nobl  j  hasten'd  back. 
To  show  the  frigate  on  our  track ; 
Had  he  not  boldly  risked  his  life,        400 
To  save  ns  from  a  desperate  strife. 
Which,  had  it  met  ns  on  our  path. 
Had  ever  screenM  him  from  our  wrath  ? 
If  spy  he  is,  he  is  a  spj 
Faithful  and  true !     He  shall  not  die.*' 
His  hand  he  on  the  prisoner  laid. 
And  kts8*d  again  the  naked  Made. 

XIX. 

Lathabo,  who  io  nlence  stood, 
While  thus  his  foe  his  craft  pursued. 
With  mingled  scorn  and  pleasure  law  410 
The  wily  traitor  daim  the  law. 
Unconscious  that  the  act  would  tend 
To  gain  his  leader's  secret  end. 
He  paused  awhile  :  but  many  an  eye 
Look*d  to  their  leader  for  reply. 
**  The  claim  upon  the  naked  blade 
Is  lawfully  and  jnstly  made. 
The  ancient  Rovers*  laws  decree 
Bezzbtti  innocent  and  free. 
La  Gata  tenders  us  his  oath,  420 

Upon  his  life  and  honor  both. 
That  he  is  guiltless.     To  allow 
That  judgment  false,  were  to  afow 
The  champion  of  the  prisoner's  cause 
Alike  obnoxious  to  our  laws. 
Comrades,    your     sentenee  ?    on    the 

sword!" 
Each  heard  the  word;   with  one  ac- 
cord 
To  the  blue  steel  their  lips  they  beot. 
And  judged  Bezzetti  innocent. 

XX. 

When    thne    the  jndgmeni   seem*d   to 

dose,  490 

And  all  the  crew  tumultuous  rose, 
Lathabo  marked,  amid  the  press. 
With  quick  and  trembling  earnestness, 
His  wUy  foe's  officious  hands 
Unloose  at  once  Bezzbtti's  bands. 
He  gave  the  word,  when  of  the  crew 
Three  seamen  near  the  witness  drew, 
And  flung  their  arms  La  Gata  round. 
And  with  strong  bands  the  traitor  bound : 
While    with  stem   tonea^  distinct    and 

loud,  440 

Lathabo'b  Yoice  reca11*d  the  crowd, 
**  Judgment,     ho  !    judgment  I    fitting 

meed 
For    tniitoroBS    plot,    and    murderous 

deed !" 

XXL 

All  m  a  moment  tmrn'd  aside 

In  aw«  «f  «Mr  askaawMged  guide, 


Whilst  open  wonder  wad  tnrprise 
Was  teen  in  many  a  pirate's  eyes : 
But  yet,  without  a  word  or  sound. 
They  ranged   themselves    their   leader 

round 
La  Gata  to  the  midst  was  brought:  450 
Lathabo  paused  awhile  in^thought. 
With  arms  upon  his  bosom  crost. 
And  every  mild  expression  lost 
In  cool  contempt  and  bitter  scorn ; 
Then  bade  before  the  crew  be  borne 
The  spy,  whom  lately  at  his  need 
La  Gata'b  conscious  heart  had  freed ; 
And,  with  stem  tone  and  gesture  proud. 
Proposed  his  questions  high  and  l<md. 

xxn. 

« You      are     released ;    dismiss    your 
fear,  460 

Nor  dread  a  second  trial  here. 
The  Roten'  laws,  our  records  tell. 
Are  final  and  immutable. 
A  comrade  for  your  cause  has  spoke, 
And  taken  on  hb  neck  the  yoke. 
Though  he,  perchance,  may  hardly  bear 
The  weight  of  his  own  burden  there. 
Now  answer — were  yon  not  a  spy. 
Sent  from  our  bark  ?   by  whom  ?   and 
why?" 

xxm. 

A  murmur  rose,  confused  and  long,  470 
From  many  a  yoice  amid  the  throng : 
'*  He  is  acquitted ;  wherefore  now 
Bid  him  an  useless  guilt  avow  ?" 
Lathabo  laughed  with  scornful  pride : 
«  Behold  ray  witness,"  he  replied, 
«  A  ftioltless  witness  and  a  free ! 
La  Gata,  there  we  both  agree. 
Had  you  not  risen,  I  had  forsooth 
Proclairo'd  myself,  the  prisoner's  truth. 
How  could  I  hope  I  should  prevail,  480 
If  I  had  brought  a  traitor's  tale. 
As  my  sole  witness  ?    In  your  hate. 
Fool,  you  have  signed  your  own  dark 
fate." 

XXIV. 

Era  yet  Lathabo  ceased  to  speak, 
Fale  graw  La  Gata'b  craven  cheek,     . 
While  his  closed  teeth  with  bitter  grip 
Forced  the  red  blood-drop  from  his  lip. 
And  wildly  in  his  comrades*  hands 
His  thin  form  struggled  with  the  bands. 
The  chief  askance  his  victim  eyed,     490 
Then  fiercely  to  Bezzbtti  cried, 
<«  You  were  a    spy  ?"      He  bow'd  his 

head. 
But  not  a  word  in  answer  said. 
Again  Lathabo  waved  his  hand 
Around  the  craw :    **  At  whose  com- 
mand ?" 
He  ask'd,  and  dscrted  from  his  eye 
A  seowl  of  taunting  mockery. 
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**  One  perished,  as  you  doubtless  know, 
By  our  late  leader's  hasty  blow. 
One  died  within  Estella's  hall;       500^ 
And  now  there  but  remains  of  all. 
Who  for  their  treacherous  purpose  thought 
My  service  might  by  trold  be  bought, 
Your  prisoner,  who  before  you  stands 
In  well-deserved,  well-suited  bands.** 
Again  through  all  low  murmurs  broke, 
Again  the  chief  in  question  spoke. 


<*  Too  late  you  show  your  tardy  zeal. 

Did  you  not  know,  that  to  conceal 

Or  hidden  plot,  or  counsel  dark,         5)  0 

Against  your  leader  or  your  bark  ; 

Did  you  not  know,  that  to  have  heafd 

Of  dangerous  deed  or  rebel  word, 

And  not  reveal  it  at  the  time. 

Involves  you  in  the  traitor's  crime?**— 

•*  I  did  reveal  it** — With  a  cry 

La  Gata  started  painfully ; 

And  writhed  him  round,  at  though  in 

vain 
He  strove  to  force  him  from  his  chain. 
«  To  EaiffNGADE  and  you  I  told       520 
The  intended  plot,  and  gave  the  gold 
By  you  returned  :  and  taught  by  you 
Their  secret  purpose  to  pursue. 
To  you  I  kept  my  plighted  troth. 
So  help  me  justice  and  my  oath  !*' 

xxvn. 

While  all  the  Rubi's  crew  amazed 

Sate  silent  round,  Latharo  raised 

His  lofty  figure  to  its  height ; 

His  dark  eye  flash*d  with  keener  light ; 

He  stood  amid  the  presence  there,      530 

As  being  of  another  sphere ; 

And,  while  his  comrades  he  addrest. 

They  all  his  master  mind  confest. 


**  Comrades,  it  is  the  truth!  attend 
To  one,  your  leader  and  your  friend ; 
To  one,  whose  ever  watchful  eye 
First  pierced  this  web  of  treachery, 
A  nd  turned  the  coward*s  malice  still 
To  work  your  profit  and  his  will. 
It  is  the  truth !     Needs  not  by  name  540 
The  base  associates  to  proclaim. 
Whose  counsels  have  so  vainly  sped ; 
For  most  are  number'd  with  the  dead. 
But  foremost  of  the  guilty  crew, 
Gata,  Battista,  were  the  two 
By  power,  by  station,  and  by  art. 
Best  suited  for  the  dangerous  part. 
I  knew  them  well ;   I  and  the  youth. 
Your  leader,  early  knew  the  truth. 
Nor  does  it  seem  an  empty  pride        550 
To  call  myself  that  Leader't*  guide, 
By  whose  advice,  in  hour  of  need. 
He  bade  the  treacherous  plot  proceed. 


And  patiently  in  ambush  lay 
Within  that  strong  and  secret  bay. 
Secure  from  England's  daring  sons, 
Screen*d    from     the    broadside    of    her 

guns— 
Nay  more,  resolved  to  strike  a  blow 
Of  vengeance  on  the  haughty  foe. 
That  would  have  added  to  the  fame  560 
And  terror  of  the  Rdbi*b  name. 
And  well  the  past  events  have  shewn 
How  just  the  judgment ;  foil*d  alone 
By  him,  who,  in  Estella's  hall. 
As  most  have  seen,  as  known  by  all. 
Callous  to  crime,  athirst  for  power. 
Had  bound  him  in  an  evil  hour 
To  one,  who  knew  the  ready  tool ; 
And  taught  the  overweening  fool 
Our  vessePs  leaders  to  betray,  570 

And  for  himself  assume  the  sway. 
Of  honor,  decency,  or  faith. 
Who  died,  or  who  escaped  the  death. 
And  who  were  lost,  or  who  were  spared. 
In  truth  he  neither  thought  nor  cared. 


«  From  him  arose  the  desperate  strife 
That  cost  us  many  a  gallant  life. 
Randall,    than    whom    amongst    our 

band 
There  was  not  known  a  bolder  hand, 
Hb     death-wound    in     that     skirmish 

bore,  580 

And  battles  by  our  side  no  more : 
Thanks  to  the  coward*s  base  essay ! 
So  help  me  fate,  as  I  repay 
For  those,  of  whom  we  are  bereft. 
My  vengeance  on  the  traitor  left ! 

XXX. 

*«  Not  only  this :   but  by  their  sin 

Entrapp*d,  as  wild  cat  in  a  gin. 

Our  generous  leader,  young  and  brave. 

Found  in  that  bay  an  early  grave. 

He  saw  himself  at  once  betray*d,        590 

And  in  the  unfriendly  hall  delay*d 

By  needless  enemies  opposed. 

Till  on  his  wake  the  cruizers  closed. 

Outnumbered  thus  in  boats  and  men. 

How  did  the  stripling  bear  him  then  ? 

Say,  have  you  not  yourselves  confest, 

Himself  he  gave  to  screen  the  rest  ? 

Singly  he  dared  the  unequal  fight,  ^ 

While  others  saved  their 4ives  by  flight; 

And  ere  he  found  the  fate  he  braved,  600 

He  knew  his  bark  and  crew  were  saved. 

Stood  the  firm  bulwark  of  us  all, 

And  fell,  as  pirate  chief  should  fall. 

Such  was  he ;  and,  as  snch,  demands 

Justice  and  vengeance  at  your  hands ; 

He  died  by  treachery  and  wile. 

And   this  the  wretch,  who  spread  the 

toill 
One  moment  more*' — for  in  the  crew 
Deep  and  more  deep  the  marmur  grew, 
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PrcHioviiced  for  jndgmeDt  asd  for  death. 


**  Whan  thus  Uie  Ratzk's  charge  proTed 

Tain, 
Wh  J  not  within  that  bay  remfun, 
A  nd  strike  at  once  a  mortal  blow 
On  the  disgraced,  disheartened  foe? 
The  iotelligeDce  Bezzfth  brought, 
ReTersed  our  plans,  forbade  the  thoof  ht« 
From    England*!    tried    and    pracUMd 

powen 
No  ea^y  triamph  had  been  onrs ; 
Nor,  crippled  by  a  dangeront  fight,    620 
Might  we  have  shuno'd  hj  hasty  flight 
The  Eagi^'b  broadside,  which  the  room 
Had  on  onr  bark  in  vengeance  borne. 
And  well  for  our  security 
The  caution  came.     Did  we  not  see. 
When  the  tornado  dear'd  away. 
In  whose  dense  screen  we  left  the  bay, 
A  ship  slow  coasting  by  the  shore. 
Whose  hull  a  frigate*^  canvass  bore  ? 
Twas    well    perchance,    while    to   our 

sight  630 

The  broad  sails  gleamed  in  opening  light, 
The  gloom,  that  yet  o'erhuog  the  sea, 
StilJ  held  us  in  obscurity. 

xxxn. 

«<  Ev*n  now  the  bold  attempt,  I  fear. 
Will  scarcely  leave  us  safety  here. 
Both  cruixers  long  have  lefl  the  place. 
And  both  will  keenly  urge  the  chase. 
Nor  these  alone ;  but  of  the  fleet 
Whome*er  in  their  pursuit  they  meet^ 
Will  join  them  in  the  bloody  rout,      640 
As  hunters  seek  the  war>wolf  out. 
To  crush  the  vessel  that  has  dared 

To  brave  Britannia's  flag  of  pride. 
To  foil  her  vengeance,  and  been  spared 

To  triumph  o*er  her  subject  tide. 

xxxm. 

'*  Now  stands  your  faith  upon  the  test. 
Comrades,  we  leave  the  unfriendly  West, 
A  nd  seek  in  Afric's  lonely  coast 
The  safety  that  our  deeds  have  lost ; 
The  coast,    where   range   the  free  and 
bold,  650 

Birth>place  of  man's  first  idol,  gold  ; 
In  whose  fierce  clime  our  bark  may  find 
A  (oe  less  bitter  than  mankind. 
But  first  your  judgment !     Let  your  will 
Be  free,  be  just,  but  speedy  still ! 
An  hour  may  fix  our  future  fate ; 
Nor  may  we  venture  here  to  wait. 
Longer  than  may  the  wonted  breeze 
Curi  the  first  ripple  on  the 


XXXIV. 

Lathabo  ceased  :   from  man  to  man  660 
At  once  the  fatal  whisper  ran, 


When  NoaMAM  rose,  and  fiercely  prest 
Hb  nigged  hand  upon  his  breast. 
And  in  a  low  determined  breath. 
Pronounced    the     sentence,    **  Guilty, 

Death;- 
And    **  Guilty,     Death,"    from    every 

tongue 
Throughout  the  gloomy  circle  rung. 

XXXV. 

*^  'Tis  well  :**  Lathaeo  proudly  said ; 
*'  A  leader's  part  most  now  be  played : 
The  doom  is  death."  With  one  accord  670 
Each  pirate  bared  his  ready  sword. 
An  hundred  sheathless  weapons  bfaoed. 
At  once  an  hundred  points  were  raised. 

Above  the  caitiff's  head ; 
And  waited  all  in  silent  gloom. 
To  hear  their  leader's  final  doom 

Consign  him  to  the  dead. 
For  ever  with  the  pirate  band 
Walked  death  and  judgment  hand  in 
hand. 

XXXVL 

•*  Hold  !"  said  Lathabo.     «<  It  would 
be  680 

To  such  a  wretch  of  infamy 
Too  good,  too  merciful  award, 
To  perish  by  the  hasty  sword. 
Or  that  his  sufferings  be  foi^ot 
In  the  quick  vengeance  of  a  shot. 
Not  by  a  sudden  act  of  ill 
Has  he  opposed  him  to  our  will ; 
Not  by  a  brief  and  transient  wrong, 
But  by  a  treacherv  deep  and  long : 
Then  let  him  for  his  meed  sustain      690 
A  tedious  death  of  lingering  pain. 
Behold  yon  island  !     Thither  bear 
The  guilty  wretch,  and  bind  him  there. 
To  famine  or  to  beasts  a  prey. 
Till  he  shall  pine  his  life  away." 

XXXVII. 

Then  loudly  hailed  the  pirate  band. 
With  savsffe  shout  of  wild  applause, 
The  dreadful  doom,  the  dire  command. 
The  deadliest  of  their  bloody  laws ; 
That  gave  to  hate  its  widest  range,  700 
And  glutted  all  with  slow  revenge. 
But  not  that  burst  of  malice  drown'd 
The  shrill  and  miserable  sound, 
Raised  by  La  Gata'b  frenzied  cry 
In  his  intensest  agony. 
Why  rose  that  frenzied  cry  in  air? 
For  death  alone  he  pour'd  his  prayer ; 
Death  by  the  dagger  or  the  nwora, 
Death  by  the  water  or  the  cord, 
By  poison  or  the  pistol's  breath ;        710 
Death  any  way,  but  instant  death  ! 
And  only  fiends  could  emulate 
The  jeer,  the  laugh,  of  scornful  hate. 
With  which  the  pirates  heard  his  cries, 
And  revelled  in  his  agonies. 
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The  boat  was  mann'd,  the  ▼ictim  thrown 
Upon  the  floor,  and  one  deep  groan 
Confest  his  anguish,  while  the  chief 
To  Norman  gave  his  orders  brief: 
«  Norman,  I  trust  you ;  to  the  land  720 
ConTey  La  Gata.     Let  your  band 
With  finnneas  and  security 
Bind  him  to  some  marsh-rooted  tree, 
Which  herbage  rank  and  swampe  sur- 
round; 
But  not  by  Tiolence  or  wound 
Abridge  the  sufferings  of  his  pain 
For  one  sho^t  moment !     There  in  rain 
Let  him  expend  his  latest  strength. 
And  pray  for  death  to  come  at  length. 
Away !  no'tiroe  hare  we  to  spare ;    730 
Soon  as  the  evening's  earliest  air 
Pills  our  light  canvass,  will  the  shore 
Of  India  see  our  bark  no  more.** 


(*  Doubt  not  for  me,**  the  seaman  cried. 
And  bounded  down  the  Rubi*b  side, 
And  the  light  shallop  strongly  plied. 

But  who  may  think  or  tell. 
Save  with  indignant  frown  severe^ 
With  terror's  thrill,  and  pity*s  tear, 
That  stain  most  foul  on  the  career     740 
Of  pirate  fierce  or  buccaneer; 

What  scene  of  woe  befell, 
When  the  light  shallop  backward  sped. 
That  outcast  being  worse  than  dead, 

From  man*8  communion  thrown ; 
Without  or  friend,  or  hope,  to  stay 
On  that  lone  isle,  in  that  small  bay. 
And  piae  by  slow  degrees  away. 
To  famine,  heat,  and  beasts  a  prey, 

Unsheltered  and  alone !  750 

XL. 

1. 

Upon  a  wild  and  lonely  key,  a  tropic 

day  had  dosed. 
The  light  wind  stirr*d  not  in  the  hea- 

yens,  the  waveless  deep  reposed ; 
A  streamlet   wander'd    murmuring  on 

along  the  sloping  ground. 
And  fragrancy  aad  freshness  shed  on  the 

green  herbage  round ; 
And,   as  it  widen*d  in  its  course,   and 

mingled  with  the  sea. 
Bright  shone  the  pebbly  bed  beneath  the 

water's  purity. 


The  Mangroves  by  that  streamlet's  banks 

had  raised  the  high  arcade^ 
And  softly  thro*  their  twining  stems  the 

cooling  waters  played ; 
The  Pawpa*8  slender  shafts  alofi  their 

fruitful  chaplets  bear. 
The  graceful  Paimirees  lift  their  crests, 

tneur  feathery  crests  in  air ;         760 


The  sour  Puiachm**  Terdani  froii  Ueada 

with  its  foliage  green. 
The  Plantain  spraads  its  fanlike  leaTes 

a  broad  and  glossy  screen. 
With  golden  balls  and  clustering  boughs 

hangs  the  luxuriant  Lime, 
And  the  wild  Lotus*  crimson  bells  are 

purpling  in  their  prime : 
It  was  a  scene  for  childhood*s  dreams, 

that  sky  so  still  and  clear. 
The  freshness  of  the  clustering  trees, 

and  the  wild  brook  murmuring  near. 

8. 
But  there  was  one  sad  living  man,  alone 

in  that  fair  place. 
Who  felt  not  amid  nature's  fruits  luxu- 
riant nature's  grace ; 
On  whom  the  freshness  of  the  woods, 

the  waters,  breathed  in  vain, 
And  gave  in  every  added  charm  a  deeper 

thrill  of  pain.  770 

It  was  refinement  of  revenge  most  deTil- 

ish  to  invent. 
In  such  a  scene  so  passing  fair,  so  dire  a 

punishment 

4. 
Beside    the    streamlet*s    sloping    banks, 

amid  the  marshy  ground. 
The  pirates  had  their  victim's  limbs  in 

fearfiil  vengeance  bound. 
Beneath  the  Mangrove's  dripping  stems 

they  formed  his  loathsome  bed. 
And  wide  on   the  fieintastic   roots    his 

naked  body  spread. 
He  might  not  move  or  turn  aside,  but 

weak  and  helpless  lay. 
Till  thirst  and  famine  should  prevail,  and 

nature's  strength  decay. 

5. 

His  grisxled  locks  are  shorn  away,  hit 

wrinkled  forehead  bare, 
Through  the  long  day  the  burning  snn 

had  shed  its  fury  there :  780 

The  cold  damps  of  the  marsh  fell  roundy 

yet  mid  his  lingering  pain, 
The  water  had  not  chill'd  his  joints,  the 

sun-beams  spared  his  brain ; 
A  vague  fond  hope  of  late  release,  still 

served  his  breast  to  steel. 
Till  hope  at  length  itself  gave  way,  and 

left  his  heart  to  feel ; 
And  bursting,  like  a  thunder-clap,  on  his 

exhausted  frame. 
The  dreadful  certainty  of  fate  upon  the 

sufferer  came. 

6. 
His  lips  were  parch'd  and  cnck'd  with 

drought,  his  very  tongue  was  dry  ; 
No  more  the  moisture  in  his  throat  the 

wonted  calls  supply. 
And   oh!  for  that  half-fainting  wretch 

'twas  agony  to  hear 
The  gentle  stream  so  pure,  to  cool»  for 

ever  murmuring  near,  790 
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He  beard  the  wild  dwr  ilftke  tlMff  lyrvt, 

and  b«  laj  dying  there. 
With  the  soiiBd  of  waters  is  hit  ear,  its 

freshnese  m  the  mr. 


Then  hunger  came  with  gnawing  pains 

to  rack  the  inward  part, 
WiUi  acfainff  of  the  diizy  head,  and  sick- 
ness of  the  heart 
He  raised  his  languid  ejes  on  high,  and 

there  above  his  head 
The  rich  Banana^t  golden  froit  in  das* 

teriog  banches  spread : 
Weigh'd  bj  their  own  luxuriance  down, 

tbejT  trembled  in  their  height. 
While  hie  lay  CamisbiDg  below  with  plenty 
in  his  sight. 

8. 
There  was  a  motion  in  the  woods,  and 

from  the  atreamlet's  brink. 
The  monkey,    minio  of  mankind,  had 
snatch*d  his  evening  drink :        800 
He  saw  La  Gata*s  naked  limbs,  at  once, 

as  one  amazed, 
With  straitening  tail  and  form  erect  upon 

the  wonder  gazed ; 
Then  gaUop'd  to  the  Pawpa's  shaft,  and 

clambering  there  on  high, 
Look'd    down    and    chaUer'd    at    the 
wretch,  as  if  in  mockery. 
9. 
There  was  a  motion  in  the  stream ;  La 

Gata's  eye-balls  strain'd. 
And,  writhing  in  their  sockets  round,  the 

water's  surface  gain*d : 
Where  still  as  bnmM  and  gnarled  logs, 

upon  the  streamlet's  brim, 
With  shapeless  heads  and  ridgy  backs, 

the  uligators  swim. 
They  saw  the  strange  form  on  the  bank; 

at  once  withont  a  sound 
They  dired  into  their  native  depths,  and 
all  was  silent  round.  810 

La  Gata  struggled  in  his  bonds;  his 

bonds  his  power  defied; 
Oh!  misery  may  not  loose  the  wretch, 
whom  fell  revenge  has  tied. 

10. 
*TwBS  sunset,  and  the  land-wind  rose,  a 

weak  and  languid  breeze ; 
And  swarming  from  the  swampy  marsh, 

and  from  the  fosterinff  trees. 
With  filmy  pinions  whirbng  round,  and 

shrill  and  worrying  hum. 
The  new-bom  offspring  of  the  stream, 

the  grey  rousquitoes  come. 
Borne  by  dark  instinct  to  the  spot,  their 

desdned  prey  they  trace. 
Float  round  his  unprotected  limbs,  and 

riot  in  his  face. 
Fix  in  his  skin  their  points  minute,  and 

gotge  themselves  with  gore : 
In  vain !  as  one  reluctant  leaves^  a  ^^">f|7 

myriad  poor:  o20 


TiH  toitvred  by  their  poisoaons  stiags, 
and  weakened  by  decay, 

The  sense  of  pain  was  wearied  out,  and 
nature  swooned  away ; 

With  form  disfigured,  features  swelled, 
and  bleeding  feet  and  hands, 

The  vktim  of  a  pirate's  wrath  lay  faint- 
in  his  bands. 

11. 

Time  past:    what  knew  the  senseless 

wretch  of  the  career  of  time  ? 
What  roused  him  with  a  clammy  touch, 

and  cold  moist  track  of  slime  ? 
A  something  ciawl'd  about  his  Hmbs: 

is  it  the  viper's  brood? 
Or  nauseous  reptile  of  the  earth,  or  re* 

veller  of  the  flood  ? 
He  knew  not:  but  the  bursting  sweat 

fell  from  his  brow  like  rain  ; 
His  shuddering  body  strove  to  scare  that 

unseen  thing  in  vain :  880 

He  tried  to  shriek ;  his  parching  lips  the 

sound  of  fear  deny ; 
The  wild  deer  had  not  left  his  lair  for 

that  low  feeble  cry. 

12. 

There  was  a  long  growl  in  the  woods  : 

the  Ungled  jungle  crushes. 
As  some  fierce  savage  of  the  dime  thro* 

the  deep  forest  rushes ; 
Far  in  the  distance  fell  the  sound ;  but  to 

the  rictim's  ear. 
That  fearful    howl,    that    heavy    foot, 

drew  nearer  and  more  near. 
Forgotten  was  that  unseen  pest,  unfelt 

the  insects*  wound. 
All  terror  in  that  one  new  thought  of 

ruder  danger  drown'd. 
His  senses  reel'd,  his  reason  sank ;  and* 

if  he  did  not  die, 
The  death-scene  scarce  could  add  a  pang 

to  that  deep  agony.  840 

Pavse  we !  nor  from  the  victim's  close  be 

the  dark  curtain  rent ! 
Grievous  had    been  the  pimte's  crime, 

dire  was  his  punishment. 

la 

A  fisher,  who  that  awful  night  past  by 

that  fatal  shore. 
Had  heard  upon  the  ocean's  brink  a  leo* 

pard's  hungry  roar, 
Mix'd  with  the  agonizing  cry  of  horror 

and  of  pain. 
Such  sound  as  only  madness  draws  from 

the  bewilder'd  brain. 
He  might  not  land,  but  quicker  mged 

his  shallop's  rapid  flight. 
And  far  the  island  lay  behind  before  the 

dose  of  night. 
But  long  and  wide  his  tidings  spread; 

and  yet,  as  seamen  say. 
The  cruiser,  who  at  still  of  night  sails  in 

Honduras  bay,  850 
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And  DiRkes  the  Leomed^s  lonely  key, 

where  once  La  Gata  died. 
Will  hear  gtmage  souadt,    aod   horrid 

shrieks  float  on  the  midnight  tide ; 
And  mindful  of  the  ti»her*s  iale»  though 

night  grows  dark  around, 
And  scarcely  may  the  struggling  hark 

avoid  the  shoaling  ground. 
Though  loudly  roars  the  wild  North-  West, 

and  waTes  in  mountains  form, 
Will  shun  the  pirate*s  angry  ghost  and 

b  STe  the  gathering  storm. 

XLL 

But  they  who  wrought  that  scene  of  woe. 

On  them  what  fortunes  fall  ? 
With  pleasure  does  their  cup  overflow, 

Or  is  it  steep'd  in  gall  ?  860 

Mark'd  you  their  chief,  as  o'er  the  bay 

He  watch'd  the  shallop's  track. 
Now  speeding  forth  her  islet  way. 

Now  shipward  gliding  back  ? 
*Twas  over :  with  exulting  heart 
Lathaeo  paced  the  deck  apart ; 
His  soul*s  desire  was  satisfied ; 
The  vessel,  that  had  crush*d  his  pride. 
Had  been  defeated  and  defied ; 
Those  who    had    dared    his   power  to 
brave,  870 

Were  swept  into  a  bloody  grave  $ 
And,  more  than  all,  the  Uirk  he  loved. 
Whose    matchless  points  hb  skill  bad 

proved, 
At  once,  with  all  her  hardy  band, 
Retnrn'd  beneath  his  sole  command. 
The  sternness  from  his  cheek  was  flown» 
With  brighter  fire  his  dark  eye  shone ; 
With  more  imperious  step  he  stalk*d 
And  laugh'd  and  mutter'd  as  he  walk*d. 
Or  dash'd    his    strong    right    arm   on 
high,  880 

As  death  and  danger  to  defy. 
Sudden  he  paused  :  before  him  lay 
An  open  chart ;  he  traced  his  way 
Eastward,  where  flow*d  the  streams  afar 
Of  swift  Benin  and  Calebae, 
As  though  within  their  sultry  clime 
He  sought  a  wider  field  for  crime. 
Light  o*er  the  coast  his  finger  ran^red : 
A  thrill,  and  every  feature  changed : 
No  more  upon  bis  lips  there  play'd     890 
The  exulting  smile  ;  a  gloomy  shade 
Clogded  his  brow :  less  keen,  less  bright, 
His  eye-balls  shot  their  piercing  lighu 
Had  he  a  wish  remainrag  still  ? 
Or  did  he  dream  of  future  ill  ? 


Worn  by  the  excitement  of  the  day, 
The  RuBi*8  crew  in  slumber  lay. 
Stretched  in  a  noontide  lethargy 
Beneath  the  bright  and  burning  sky. 
Upward  the  chief  his  glances  cast :     900 
The  seaman  on  the  lofty  mast, 
Outwearied  by  the  late  retreat. 
And  overpowered  by  tropic  heat, 


A  doll  and  dnmiy  wttch  had  kept. 

And  sighed  and  nodded  as  he  slept. 

A  sudden  burst  of  hasty  ire 

Glow'd  in  Lathaeo's  cheek  like  fire  ; 

But,  ere  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  drown *d 

In  indistinct  and  muttered  sound. 

As  fear  of  something  undefined  91 0 

Flash'd  for  an  instant  o*er  his  mind. 

The  glass  he  round  the  horizon  drew ; 

His  gaze  a  moment  steadfast  grew. 

Is  it  a  passing  speck, 
That  rises  o'er  the  distant  main  ? 
Again  he  looks,  and  yet  again  ; 

Then  dashes  on  the  deck 
The  shatterM  glass,  and  thunders  out 
His  fury  in  one  lengthen'd  shout. 
The  cry  the  laggart*s  slumber  broke ;   920 
With  a  convulsive  start  he  woke. 
And  to  the  chiefs  impetuous  hail 
Returned  too  late,  '<  A  sail !  a  ttil  !** 


Lathaeo*8  carbine,  quick  as  thought. 
Was  to  his  ready  shoulder  brought  : 
The  piece  with  instantaneous  aim 
Pour*d  forth  a  stream  of  glancing  flame. 
And  did  its  work  of  vengeance  well. 
The  victim  shudder*d,  shriek'd,  and  fell ; 
With  frenzied  efl^ort,  as  be  past,  930 

Catching  at  rope,  and  yard,  and  mast. 
In  vain !  he  fell,  fell  headlong  down, 
Struck  on  the  anchor's  iron  crown, 
And  left  upon  the  spatter*d  chains 
A  mingled  mass  of  blood  and  brains : 
Then  bounded  off,  and  in  the  wave 
Found  both  his  death-pall  and  his  grave. 

zuv. 

Scarce  had  Lathaeo*!  carbine  rung. 
Ere  on  their  feet  the  slumberers  sprung 
With  rage  and  wonder's  mingled  cry.  940 
The  leader  deigned  not  to  replj. 
As  if  he  deemed  the  bloody  deed 
Nor  notice  nor  defence  might  need ; 
But  tum*d  his  piercing  eyes  again 
Intently  on  the  distant  main. 
"  It  is  the  frigate !     Sails  like  her*s 
No  meaner  bark  of  England  bears. 
Yet  may  she  miss  us.     Idle  thought ! 
Not  thus  are  Englisl)  seamen  taught. 
As  our  dull  fools,  to  close  their  eyes  950 
Upon  a  rich  and  heedless  prize. 
Her  course  is  altered :     Aye,  she  sees. 
And  brings  with  her  the  evening  breeze. 
Whilst  we  have  scarce  a  breath  to  bear 
Our  flimsy  pendant  through  the  air. 
Stun-sail  on  stun -sail  crowds  the  mast ; 
Her  lower  yards  are  rising  fast : 
A  prince*s  ransom  would  I  vow. 
If  night  or  storm  were  round  us  now. 

XLV. 

«*  Where  is  the   boat  ?"  he   fiercely 

cried. —  960 

*•  Already  has  she  reach*d  the  eidt.**.^ 
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NoBMAK,  at  once  yoor  tidingt  tell : 
"  M  the  deed  done  ?"     *•  It  js.**    •<  •Ti» 

well: 
Cart  off  the  boat :  in  hour  like  thii 
gjjrfi  consort  would  we  gladly  mm; 
Nay,    heare  a  cold  shot   through    her 

floor. 
We  need  her  tenricet  no  more. 
Nor  should  the  lire  to  tell  the  tale. 
Nc»w  for  jour  liret!  Make  aail!  make 

tail  !-— 
Al<rft  the  tangh  toning  canvaM  qnrbgi,  970 
And  clothes  the    bank  with  qiraading 

wings; 
A  flidEering  air  the  schooner  feels, 
0«nUy  her  graceful  figure  heels 
Beneath  ito  breath,  and  even  now 
From  thelow  key  recedes  the  bow. 
Another  air  i     She  seems  to  creep, 
A  liTing  creature,  o'er  the  deep.- 
**  Now  blow  the  breeze  upon  our  race. 
And  weare  free!  Speed,  ^eed  the  chase  f** 

XLTL 

Speed,speed the  chase!  The  airissoft,980 

Alouff  the  horizon  creeping ; 
In  fitlm  flaws  it  floats  aloft. 

Not  man  old  Ocean's  sleeping. 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  ripples  show. 

As  meadows  bright  and  sheen, 
"Where  riyeiwlike  the  waters  flow 

In  glassy  Teins  between. 
The  baik  springs  forth  from  her  resting- 
place, 

With  the  breath  she  Iotcs  so  well. 
With  the    desert    Antelope's  step  of 

^r«»»  990 

And  the  speed  of  the  young  Gazelle. 
But  the  stately  ship  with  heavier  keel 

Still  holds  her  way  behind ; 
For  the  air,  that  the  schooner  may  scarcely 

With  her  is  the  rising  wind. 

XLvir. 
Speed,  speed  the  chase !    *Tis  a  gentle 


Blows  steadily  o'er  her  now ; 
In  shadowy  waves  the  awakening  seas 

Break  sroiliogly  round  her  bow. 
And  over    the   deep  her  long  dark 
hnll  lOOO 

Glides  erennore  fleet  and  strong; 
And  her  rounded  sails  are  swelling  and 
full. 
And  carry  her  swift  along. 
And  the  trees  of  the  key  are  seen  no 
more. 
And  the  key  sinks  fast  from  the  view, 
Aod  scarce  may  they  trace  the  distant 
shore 
In  the  clouds  of  misty  blue. 
But  many  a  look  on  the  seas  and  skies 
From  the  Rinn's  deck  is  cast ; 


140 

For  the  frigate's  sails  on  the  waten 
rise,  1010 

And  the  breeze  is  freshening  fast 

XLVin. 

The  breeze  is  fresh.     Speed,  speed  the 
chase  1 
See,  every  cloud's  in  motion  : 
More  desperate  grows    the    narrowing 
race,  . 

More  heavily  heaves  the  ocean. 
The  white  sails  strain  in  the  rising  gale. 

As  if  they  would  burst  asunder: 
They  may  not  loose  a  struggling  sail. 
Though  the  hull  is  plunging  under. 
But  the  boats  are  stove  and  useless 
now,  loao 

And  they  cut  them  from  their  quarter : 
The  anchors,  loosed  from  the  streaming 

Sink  sullenly  through  the  water. 
And    forward    the   %hten'd    schooner 
springs 
On  the  breath  of  the  steady  wind ; 
While  borne  on  the  gathering  tempest's 
wings. 
The  frigate  is  dose  behind. 

XLDC 

Speed,  speed  the  chase !     The  wiad  b 
strong. 

And  all  is  dark  around : 
And  gallantly  flies  the  bark  along    1030 

With  many  a  furious  bound. 
The  long  dark  hull  is  seen  no  more. 

Or  shows  as  a  shadowy  speck. 
As  at  every  heel  the  green  seas  pour 

In  floods  o'er  her  writhing  deck. 
Her  light  sails,  shiver'd  in  the  blast. 

Float  off  in  wreaths  of  snow ; 
While  still  aloft  the  burden'd  mast 

Bends  as  a  straining  bow. 
Hark !  hark  I  it  falls  with  a  craihing 
sound !  1040 

Is  it  rent  with  the  storm  asunder  ? 
The  roar   of  the    long   chase  guns  is 
drown'd 

In  the  tempest's  wilder  thunder. 


"  On,  comrades,  on  !"  Lathaio  cries» 
With  still  unbroken  energiee : 
"  Better  to  play  a  desperate  game, 
Than  yield  us  to  disgrace  and  shame. 
And  hear  the  crowd's  exulting  breath 
Hurl  curses  on  a  felon's  death. 
Nay,  rather  let  the  weltering  sea      1060 
Shield  us  for  aye  from  infamy.'* 
Prompt  at  the  word,  an  obedient  band, 
With  sturdy  heart  and  ready  band, 
Light  springing  up  the  encumbered  mast. 
Though  o'er  their  heads  the  shot  fell 
fast 
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la  qviok  etrear  of  kcsdloag  wn, 
Coi  from  aloft  the  shattered  spar : 
WbiU  ttill  iiiiteatb«d  by  An  or  gmle, 
The  topmast  bears  its  spread  of  sail^ 
Though  many  a  gaping  rent  con f est  1 060 
The  shots*  track   through  its  swelling 

breast 
The  shades  of  night  ajronnd  them  spread ; 
Thick  murky  rapours  hang  a-head  : 
While  thither  with  the  speed  of  light 
The  RuBi  held  her  hopeless  6ight, 
And  her  last  madden*d  efforts  made 
To  gain  the  slielter  of  the  shade. 
Too  late  the  chance :  for  close  behind 
The  Eaglb  drove  before  the  wind  ; 
Her  tall  sails,  rising  on  the  mast,      1070 
Full  on  the  chase  their  shadows  cast ; 
And  both  at  once  into  the  gloom 
The  pirate  and  the  avenger  come. 


Nearer  they  come ;  and  now  so  near, 
The  RuBi*8  struggling  crew  aiay  hear, 
Borne  oa  the  fury  of  the  gale. 
The  British  captain's  threatening  hail ; 
*•  Strike  for  your  lives  I"    No  Toice  re- 

tnm*d ; 
The  reckless  crew  the  mercy  spumed ; 
Still  held  the  schooner  on  her  track ;  1080 
And  through  the  distance  floated  back 
Lathabo*8  stem  commanding  tone, 
"  Hold  on  of  all !  on,  Rusrs,  on  !** 


And  shall  she  scathless  hold  her  flight, 

To  vanish  in  the  closing  night  ? 

Shall  the  untamed  and  daring  prise 

Esci^M  before  their  eager  eyes, 

To  vaunt  of  England's  humbled  pride. 

Her  flag  disgraced,  her  arms  defied. 

Her  boats  refAilsed,  their  leadersslain,  1090 

A  pirate  raler  on  the  main  ? 

The  insulting  thought  may  not  be  borne : 

The  mercy  they  have  dared  to  scorn. 

Were  now  injustice  to  the  laws. 

And  insult  to  their  country's  cause. 

The  stem  but  strong  necessity 

Clouded  the  veteran's  piercing  eye. 

And  floated  with  a  moment's  trace 

Of  sorrow  o'er  his  manly  face. 

Again  hb  voice  in  mercy  cried ;         1 100 

No  answer  to^iis  hall  replied. 

With  mutter'd  threat  his  head  ke  shook, 

And  his  last  course  of  duty  took. 

Four  seamen  at  the  chiefs  comauind. 

For  keenest  eye  and  firmest  hand 

Selected  from  a  chosen  erew. 

Aft  to  their  destined  station  drew ; 

And  at  the  frigate's  helm  prepare 

The  startling  violence  to  bear 

Of  that  dire  meeting!  All  was  stilled.  1110 

A  moment ; — every  heart  was  chilled ; 

Through  the  long  decks  no  sound  was 

heard. 
No  breath  was  drawn,  no  foot  was  stirred; 


But  with  a  new  and  harrowing  dread 
All  turned  their  straining  eyes  a-head. 
While  full  on  the  unyielding  foe 
Rush'd  the  taU  ship's  majestic  bow. 

Lin. 
It  rose  upon  the  heaving  swell. 
Tossing  and  towering.     Down  it  foil. 
With  heavy  and  o'erpowering  dash,  11^ 
With  awful  and  tremendous  crash, 
Join'd  with  an  universal  cry. 
Borne  wildly  through  the  air  on  high 
In  frensy,  from  that  awful  wreck. 
As  the  sea  broke  upon  her  deck. 
Beneath  the  ponderous  keel  o'ertbrown. 
The  Rufii  stagvers,  heels,  goes  down, 
Suck'd  in  the  abyss :  while  as  a  rock. 
The  Eaolr,  heedless  of  the  shock, 
Of  shatter'd  foe,  or  dying  groan ,       1 1 90 
Holds  her  proud  way  resis^ess  on. 
They  look  around :  what  do  they  aaark  ? 
Naught  but  the  sky  and  ocean  dark. 
There  is  not  on  the  waves  afloat 
A  mast,  a  spar,  a  plank,  a  boat : 
All,  all  within  the  vortex  dmnk. 
In  the  deep  sea  for  ever  sunk. 
So  overwhelming  o'er  the  scene 
Had  that  dark  frigate's  vengeance  been. 

uv. 
And  of  the  Ruu's  crew  alone  1140 

Saved  from  the  wreck,  was  seen  Imt  one. 
One  wretch,  who  in  his  drowning  hour. 
With  his  last  moment's  frensied  power* 
In  senseless  desperation  clung 
To  the  loese  ropes ;  and  there  ha  hung, 
Bleeding  and  braised,  scarce    snatched 

from  death. 
As  that  fierce  schooner  sunk  beneath. 
'Twas  AxBEET,  who  in  numbers  free 

Could  trill  his  sea-notes  wild, 
Link'd  with  the  breeie's  symphony,  1 150 

Poetic  fancy's  child. 
How  changed,  alas !  from  that  blithe  boy. 

Who,  in  the  festive  hour. 
Had  waken'd  echo's  voice  to  joy 

In  old  Estei.la's  tower  I 
Oh !  had  he  still  in  virtue's  ear 

Addrest  his  generous  song. 
Nor  sought  mid  deeds  of  shame  to  cheer 

The  Rovers'  lawless  thronor. 
Bright  might  have  been   his   young 
career,  1160 

His  life  of  honor  lonr ! 
But  now  dlscover'd,  when  too  late 
To  shun  the  universal  fate. 
Scarcely  the  seamen's  ready  aid 
The  sufferer  on  the  deck  had  laid. 
Ere  mixed  with  wrath,  with  fear,  and 

shame, 
A  moment's  recollection  came. 
When  on  Lathaeo's  name  he  cried. 
Half  prayer,  half  curse,  and  writhing  died. 

LV. 

And  fA«  is  foit.     As  fierce  a  brood  1170 
Still  hold  the  pirates'  course  of  blood ; 
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Bat  iMTorcm  the  wait«ra  hmu 

So  fidr  a  baik  va>  teen  again. 

It  was  not  her's  to  past  awaj 

In  aitlen  age>  and  dnll  decay  ! 

Ona  moment,  beantifbl  and  free 

She  bounded  on  tbe  joyoni  sea ; 

Another,  she  bad  rank  to  rest 

For  erer  on  tbat  miehty  breast 

One  moment,  o*er  the  daring  way    1 180 

Hot  fiery  spirits  held  their  sway ; 

Another,  stiU  and  cold  they  sleep. 

As  children  on  their  parent  deep. 

Bnt  still  where^  in  tropic  skies 

The  pirate*»  blood-red  banner  (liei» 

The  hardy  seamen  lore  to  tell 

How  firm,  how  tme,  the  Rusi  feU  ; 

Speak  of  a  bark  nnmatdi'd  in  speed ; 

A  crew  of  bdd  and  daring  deed ; 

Of  stern  hearts  fiuthfnl  to  the  last:  1190 

And,  as  they  mnse  on  times  long  past. 

Amid  their  sires*  remembered  praise 

They  moani  their  sons*  degenerate  days. 


LTI. 

So  let  tham  nMmm,  in  whose  nntotor'd 

breasts 
Tbe  iaheiitance  of  kindred  passions  rests  f 
Bat  mndi  the  bard  wonld  at  his  parting 

griere. 
Bach  baaalal  moral  for  his  tale  toleare ; 


To  deem  that  he  has  wove  iandioas 

rhyme. 
To  blazon  a  career  of  wrath  and  crime ; 
Or  clothed  a  pirate  in  a  hero*s  goise,  1200 
And  daim'd  for  him  a  hero's  obseqaies. 
Not  sach  his  ead  -..from  tale%  his  boy- 

hood  knew, 
Fearfnl  and   harrowii^  bnt  alas!  too 

tme. 
As  oft  confirm*d  in  manhood's  ripeniag 

years, 
By  sad  experience  of  far  distant  spheres. 
Where  the  descendants  of  those  kwleas 

hosts 
Still  sweep  the  seai,  and  awe  the  lonely 

coasts, 
His  story  sprang :  which  seeks  in  simple 

strains 
To  paint  the  pirate  as  he  still  remains, 
Nor  strires  to  clothe  in  forms  of  specious 

art  1210 

The  murderer's  bloody  hand,  and  ruthless 

heart. 
If  rightly  has  the  sonff  pursued  its  aim, 
No  ul-iiidgedpity  wilfthe  Rorers  claim : 
Hatred  to  vice,  and  justice  to  mankind, 
Will  bhiat  the  softer  feelings  of  the  mind ; 
And  truth  will  praise  the  line  that  dares 

to  tell 
How  justly  mid  her  crimes  Thi  Run 

ML  1217 


THE  DRUNlCABD*8   DEBAM. 


MEJVG  A  FOURTH  KXTEACT  FROM  THE  LEGACY  OF  THE  LATE  F.  PUBCBLI., 
F.  F.  OF  DEUMOOOLAOH. 

**  AU  thb  he  told  with  some  confusion  and 
Dismay,  the  usual  consequence  of  dreams 
Of  the  unpleasant  kind,  with  none  at  hand 
To  expound  their  vain  and  Yisiooary  gleams. 
l*ve  known  some  odd  ones  which  seemed  really  planned 
Prophetically,  as  that  which  one  deems 
*  A  strange  coincidence,'  to  use  a  phrase 
By  which  such  things  are  settled  now-a-days.'  " 


Driams — What  age,  or  what  country 
of  the  world  has  not  felt  and  acknow- 
ledeed  the  mystery  of  their  orizin  and 
end?  I  have  thought  not  a  little  upon 
tbe  subject,  seeing  it  is  one  which  nas 
been  often  forced  upon  my  attention, 
and  sometimes  strangely  enough  ;  and 
yet  I  ha^e  never  arrived  at  any  thing 
which  at  all  appeared  a  satisfactory 
eondosion.  It  does  appear  that  a  men- 
tal phenomenon  so  extraordinary  can- 
not be  wholly  without  its  use.  We 
haow,  indeed,  that  in  the  olden  times 
it  has  been  made  the  oigan  of  commo- 
Bication  between  the  Deitv  and  his 
ereaturet ;  and  when,  as  I  have  seen, 


Byeok. 

a  dream  produces  upon  a  mind,  to  all 
appearance  hopelessly  reprobate  and 
depraved,  an  effect  so  powerful  and  so 
lasting  as  to  break  down  the  inveterate 
habits,  and  to  reform  the  life  of  an 
abandoned  sinner.  We  see  in  the  re- 
sult, in  the  reformation  of  morals,  which 
appeared  incorrigible  in  the  reclamation 
of  a  human  soul  which  seemed  to  be 
irretrievably  lost,  something  more 
than  could  be  produced  by  a  mere 
chimera  of  the  slumbering  fancy,  some- 
thing more  than  could  arise  ^om  the 
capricious  images  of  a  terrified  imagina- 
tion ;  but  once  prevented,  we  behold 
in  all  these  things,  in  the  tremendous 
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And  nytterioosresolts,  the  operation  of 
the  hand  of  God.  And  while  Reason 
rejects  as  absurd  the  superstition  which 
will  read  a  prophecy  in  every  dream, 
she  may,  without  violence  to  herself, 
recognise,  even  in  the  wildest  and  most 
incougruous  of  the  wanderings  of  a 
slumbering  intellect,  the  evidences  and 
the  fragments  of  a  language  which  may 
be  spoken,  which  hat  been  spoken  to 
terrify,  to  warn,  and  to  command.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  too,  by  the 
promptness  of  action,  which  in  the  age 
of  the  prophet^,  followed  9II  intimations 
of  this  kind,  and  by  the  strength  of 
conviction  and  strange  permanence  of 
the  effects  resulting  from  certain  dreams 
in  latter  times,  which  effects  ourselves 
may  have  witnessed,  that  when  this 
medium  of  communication  has  been 
employed  by  the  Deity,  the  evidences 
of  ois  presence  have  been  unequivocal. 
My  thoughts  were  directed  to  this  sub- 
ject, in  a  manner  to  leave  a  lasting 
impression  upon  my  mind,  by  the 
events  which  I  shall  now  relate,  the 
•tatement  of  which,  however  extraor- 
dinary, b  nevertheless  accurately  cor^ 
recL 

About  the  year  17— 1—  having  been 

appointed  to  the  living  of  C h,  I 

rented  a  small  house  in  the  town,  which 
bears  the  same  name :  one  morning,  in 
the  month  of  November,  I  was  awak- 
ened before  my  usual  time,  by  my  ser- 
vant, who  bustled  into  my  bed-room 
for  the  purpose  of  announcing  a  sick 
call.  As  the  Catholic  Church  holds 
her  last  rites  to  be  totally  indispen- 
sable to  the  safety  of  the  departing 
sinner,  no  conscientious  clergyman  can 
afford  a  moment's  unnecessary  delay, 
and  in  little  more  than  five  minutes  I 
stood  ready  cloaked  and  booted  for  the 
road  in  the  small  front  parlour,  in  which 
the  messenger,  who  was  to  act  as  my 
guide,  awuted  my  coming.  I  found  a 
poor  little  girl  crying  piteously  near 
the  door,  and  after  some  slight  diffi- 
culty I  ascertained  that  her  father  was 
either  dead,  or  just  dying. 

"  And  what  may  beyour  father's  name, 
my  poor  child  T*  said  I.  She  held  down 
her  head,  as  if  ashamed.  I  repeated 
the  question,  and  the  wretched  little 
creature  burst  into  floods  of  tears,  still 
more  bitter  than  she  had  shed  before. 
At  length,  almost  provoked  by  conduct 
which  appeared  to  me  so  unreasonable, 
I  began  to  lose  patience,  spite  of  the 
pity  which  I  could  not  help  feeling  to- 
wards her,  and  I  said  rather  harshly, 
**  If  you  will  not  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  person  to  whom  you  would  lead 
me,  your  silence  can  arise  from  no  good 


motive,  and  I  might  be  justified  in  re- 
fusing to  go  with  you  at  all.** 

•*  Oh  I.  don't  say  that,  dont  say  that,*" 
cried  she.  **  Oh  I  sir,  it  was  that  I  was 
afeard  of  when  I  would  not  tell  you— 
I  was  afeard  when  you  heard  his  name 
you  would  not  come  with  me ;  but  it  is 
no  use  hidin'  it  now — it*s  Patt  Connell, 
the  carpenter,  your  honour.** 

She  looked  in  m^  face  with  the  most 
earnest  anxiety,  as  if  her  very  existence 
depended  upon  what  she  should  read 
there;  but  I  relieved  her  at  once.  The 
name,  indeed,  was  most  unpleasantly' 
familiar  to  me  ;  but,  however  fruitless 
my  visits  and  advice  might  have  been  at 
another  time,  the  present  was  too  fearful 
an  occasion  to  suffer  my  doubts  of  their 
utility  as  my  reluctance  to  re-attempt- 
ing what  appeared  a  hopeless    task 
to  weigh   even    against  the    lightest 
chance,  that  a  consciousness  of  his  im- 
minent danger  might  produce  in  him 
a  more  docile  and  tractable  disposition. 
Accordingly  I  told  the  child  to  lecd 
the  way,  and  followed  her  in  silence. 
She  hurried-  rapidly  through  the  long 
narrow  street  which  forms  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  the  town.    The  dark- 
ness of  the  hour,  rendered  stiH  deeper 
by  the  close  approach  of  the  old  fashion- 
ed houses,  which  lowered  in  tall  ob- 
.scurity  on  either  side  of  the  way  ;  the 
damp  dreary  chill  which  renders  the 
advance  of  morning  peculiarly  cheer- 
less, combined  with  tne  object  of  my 
walk,  to*  visit  the  death-bed  of  a  pre- 
sumptuous sinner,  to  endeavour,  almost 
against  my  own  conviction,  to  infuse  a 
liope  into  the  heart  of  a  dying  repro- 
bate— a  drunkard,  but   too  probably 
perishing  under  the  consequences  of 
some  mad  fit  of  intoxication ;  all  these 
circumstances  united  served  to  enhance 
the  gloom  and  solemnity  of  my  feelings, 
as  I  silently  followed  my  little  guide, 
who  with  quick  steps  traversed  the  un- 
even pavement  or   the  main    street. 
Afler  a  walk  of  about  five  minutes  she 
turned  off  into  a  narrow  lane,  of  that 
obscure  and   comfortless  class  which 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  small 
old  fashioned  towns,  chill  without  ven- 
tilation, reeking  with  all  manner  of 
offensive  effluviae,  dingy,  smoky,  sickly 
and  pent-up  builditigs,  frequently  not 
only  in  a  wretched  but  in  a  dangerous 
condition. 

**  Your  father  has  changed  his  abode 
since  I  last  visited  him,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  much  for  the  worse,"  said  I. 

**  Indeed  he  has,  sir,  but  we  must 
not  complain,**  replied  she ;  "  we  have 
to  thank  God  that  we  have  lodging 
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and  food,  tboogh  it't  poor  enongli.  it 
is,  Toarhonoiir.** 

Poor  child!  thoofffat  I,  bow  many 
an  older  head   might    learn  wiadoBi 
from    thee — how    manj    a    luxnrions 
philosopher,  who  is  skilled  to  pr^K^h 
hot  not  to  suffer,  might  not  thy  patient 
words  put  to  the  blim !     The  oumner 
and  langoage  of  this  child  were  alike 
above  her    years  and  station  ;   and, 
indeed*  in  all  cases  in  which  the  cares 
and  sorrows  of  life  have  anticipated 
their  osoal  date,  and  have  fallen,  as 
thej  sometimes  do,  with  melancholy 
preoMitnrity  to  the  lot  of  childhood, 
J  hare  obeenred  the  result  to  have 
proved  uniformly  the  same.     A  young 
mind,  to   which  joy  and  indulgence 
have  been  strangers,    and    to  which 
saSering  and   sdf-denial   have    been 
fiuniliarised  from  the  first,  acquires  a 
solidity   and   an  elevation  which  no 
other  discipline  could  have  bestowed, 
snd  which,  io  the  present  case,  com- 
municated   a    rtriking    but    mournful 
peculiarity  to  the  manners,  even  to 
the  voice  of  the  child.     We  paused 
before  a  narrow,  crazy  door,  which 
iihe  opened  by  means  of  a  latch,  and 
we  forthwith   began    to   ascend    the 
steep  and   broken   stairs,    which   led 
•  upwards  to  the  sick  man's  room.     As 
we  mounted  flight  after  flight  towards 
&e  garret  floor,   I  heard   more  and 
more  distinctly  the  hurried  talking  of 
many  voices.     I  could  also  distinguish 
the  low   sobbing  of  a  female.      On 
arriving  upon   the  uppermost   lobby, 
these  sounds  became  fully  audible. 

•*  This  way,  your  honor,"  said  my 
little  conductress,  at  the  same  time 
poshing  open  a  door  of  patched  and 
luif  rotten  plank,  she  admitted  me 
into  the  squalid  chamber  of  death 
and  misery.  But  one  candle,  held  in 
the  fingers  of  a  scared  and  haggard- 
iookiog  child,  was  burning  in  the 
room,  and  that  so  dim  that  all  was 
twilight  or  darkness  except  within  its 
4Dunediate  influence.  The  general 
obscurity,  however,  served  to  throw 
into  prominent  and  startling  relief  the 
death«bed  and  its  occupant.  The 
light  was  nearly  aporoximated  to,  and 
fell  with  horrible  cleamess  upon,  the 
bhie  and  swollen  features  of  the  drunk- 
ard. I  did  not  think  it  possible  that 
a  human  countenance  could  look  so 
terrific  The  lips  were  black  and 
drawn  apart— the  teeth  were  firmly 
set— the  eyes  a  little  unclosed,  and 
Bothiv  but  the  whites  appearing—- 
every  feature  was  fixed  and  livid,  and 
the  whole  hce  wa;re  a  ghastly  and 


iigtd  expi'essioo  of  deipairiBg  terror 
such  as  I  never  saw  equalled ;  hk 
hands  were  crossed  upon  his  breast, 
and  firmly  denchcd,  while,  as  if  to 
add  to  the  corpse-like  efllsct  of  the 
whole,  some  white  cloths,  dipped  in 
water,  were  wound  about  the  forehead 
and  temples.  As  soon  as  I  could 
remove  my  eyes  from  this  horrible 
spectacle,  I  observed  my  friend  Dr. 

D ,  one  of  the  most  humane  of  a 

humane  profession,  standing  by  the 
bed-side.  He  had  been  attempting, 
but  unsuccessfblly,  to  bleed  the  patient, 
and  had  now  applied  his  finger  to  the 
pulse. 

"  Is  there  any  hope  IT  I  inquired  in 
a  whisper. 

A  make  of  the  head  was  the  reply. 
There  was  a  pause  while  he  continued 
to  hold  the  wrist ;  but  he  waited  in 
vain  for  the  throb  of  life*  it  was  not 
there,  and  when  he  let  go  the  hand 
it  fell  stiffly  back  into  its  former  posU 
tion  upon  the  other. 

**  The  man  is  dead,**  said  the  pby^ 
cian,  as  he  turned  from  the  bed  where 
the  terrible  figure  lay. 

Dead!  thought  T,  scarcely  venturing 
to  look  upon  the  tremendous  and  re- 
volting spectacle— dead  I  without  aa 
hour  for  repentance,  even  a  moment 
for  reflection— Kiead  I  without  the  ritea 
which  even  the  best  should  have.  Is 
there  a  hope  for  him?  The  glaring 
eyeball,  the  grinning  mouth,  the  dis- 
torted brow — that  nnnttenble  look  m 
which  a  painter  would  have  sought  to 
embody  the  fixed  despair  of  the  nether^ 
must  hell — these  were  ray  answer. 

The  poor  wife  sat  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, crying  as  if  her  heart  would 
break — tlie  younger  children  clustered 
round  the  bed,  looking,  with  wondering 
curiosity,  upon  the  form  of  death,  never 
seen  before.  When  the  first  tumult  of 
uncontrollable  sorrow  had  passed  away, 
availing  myself  of  the  solemnity  and 
impressiveness  of  t|ie  scene,  I  desired 
the  heart-stricken  fhmily  to  acoompsny 
me  in  prayer,  and  all  knelt  down,  while 
I  solemnly  and  fervently  repeated  some 
of  those  prayers  which  appeared  mumt 
applicable  to  the  occasion.  I  em- 
ployed myself  thus  in  a  manner  which, 
I  trusted,  was  not  unprofitable,  at  least 
to  the  living,  for  about  ten  minutes, 
and  having  accomplished  mv  task,  I 
was  the  first  to  arise.  I  looked  upon 
the  poor,  sobbing,  helpless  creatures 
who  knelt  so  humbly  around  me,  and 
my  heart  bled  for  them.  With  a 
natural  transition,  I  turned  my  eyes 
firom  them  to  the  bed  in  which  the 
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body  Imy,  and,  gn^X  God !  what  was 
the  rcTiilrion,  the  horror  which  I  ex- 
perienced on  •eeing  the  corpse-like, 
terrific  thing  seated  half  upright  before 
me — ^the  white  cloths,  which  had  been 
wound  about  the  head,  had  now  partly 
slipped  from  their  position,  and  were 
hanging  in  grotesque  festoons  about 
themceand  shoulders,  while  the  dia* 
torted  eyes  leered  from  amid  them — 

**  A  tigfat  todreuB  of,  not  to  tdl.** 

I  Stood  actually  riretted  to  the  spot. 
The  figure  nodded  its  head  and  lifted 
its  arm,  I  thought  with  a  menacing 
gesture.  A  thousand  confused  and 
horrible  thoughts  at  once  rushed  upon 
my  mind.  I  had  often  read  that  the 
body  of  a  presumptuous  sinner,  who, 
during  life,  had  been  the  willing 
creature  of  every  satanic  impulse, 
after  the  human  tenant  had  deserted 
it,  had  been  known  to  become  the 
horrible  sport  of  demoniac  possession. 
I  was  roused  from  the  stupefaction  of 
terror  in  which  I  stood,  by  the  piercing 
•cream  of  the  mother,  who  now,  for  the 
first  time,  perceived  the  change  which 
had  taken  place.  She  rushed  towards 
the  bed,  but,  stunned  by  the  shock  and 
overcome  by  the  conflict  of  violent 
emotions,  before  she  reached  it,  she 
fell  prostrate  upon  the  floor.  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  that  had  I  not 
been  startled  from  the  torpidity  of 
horror  tn  which  1  was  bound,  by  some 
powerful  and  arousing  stimulant,  I 
should  have  gazed  upon  this  unearthly 
apparition  until  I  had  fairly  lost  my 
senses.  As  it  was,  however,  the  spell 
was  broken,  superstition  gave  way  to 
reason  :  the  man  whom  all  believed  to 
have  been  actually  dead,  was  living  I 
Dr.  D-^—  was  instantly  standing  by 
the  bedside,  and,  upon  examination, 
he  found  that  a  sudden  and  copious 
flow  of  blood  had  taken  place  from  the 
wound  which  the  lancet  had  lefl,  and 
this,  no  doubt,  had  effected  his  sudden 
and  almost  preternatural  restoration  to 
an  existence  from  which  all  thought 
he  had  been  for  ever  removed.  The 
man  was  still  speechless,  but  he  seemed 
to  understand  the  physician  when  he 
forbid  his  repeating  the  painful  and 
fruitless  attempts  which  he  made  to 
articulate,  and  he  at  once  resigned 
himself  quietly  into  his  hands. 

I  left  the  patient  with  leeches  upon' 
his  temples,  and  bleeding  freely— ap* 
pareotly  Vritb  little  of  the  drowsiness 
which  accoopaniea  apoplexy  ;  indeed. 
Dr.  D<— —  told  me  toat  he  had  never 
before  witnessed  a  seizure  which  seemed 


to  combine  the  symptoms  of  so  many 
kinds,  and  yet  which  belonged  to  none 
of  the  recognised  classes  ;  it  certainly 
was  not  apoplexy,  catalipsy,  nor  delirium 
tremens,  and  yet  it  seemed,  in  some 
degree,  to  partake  of  the  properties 
of  all — it  was  strange,  but  stranger 
things  are  coming. 

During  two  or  three  days  Dr.  D  * 
would  not  allow  his  patient  to  con*- 
verse  in  a  manner  which  could  ex<^te 
or  exhaust  him,  with  any  one  ;  he  suf- 
fered him  merely,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
to  express  his  immediate  wants,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  fourth  day  after  my 
early  visit,  the  particulars  of  which  I 
have  just  detailed,  that  it  was  thought 
expedient  that  I  should  see  him,  and 
then  only  because  it  appeared  that  bis 
extreme  importunity  and  impatience 
were  likely  to  retard  his  reeoveiy 
more  than  the  mere  exhaustion  attea*- 
dant  upon  a  short  conversation  coald 
possibly  do ;  perhaps,  too,  my  friend 
entertained  some  hope  that  if  by  holy 
confession  his  patient's  bosom  were 
eased  of  the  perilous  stuff,  which,  no 
doubt,  oppressed  it,  hb  recovery  would 
be  more  assured  and  rapid.  It  was, 
then,  as  I  have  said,  upon  the  fourth 
day  after  my  first  professional  call,  that 
I  found  myself  once  more  in  the  dreary  • 
chamber  of  want  and  sickness.  Tlie 
man  was  in  bed,  and  appeared  low  and 
restless.  On  my  entering  the  room 
he  raised  himself  in  the  bc^,  and  mut- 
tered twice  or  thrice — **  Thank  God  ! 
thank  God."  I  signed  to  those  of  his 
family  who  stood  by,  to  leave  the 
room,  and  took  a  chair  beside  the  bed. 
So  soon  as  we  were  alone,  he  said,  ra- 
ther doggedly — **  There's  no  use  now 
in  teilini?  me  of  the  sinfulness  of  bad 
ways-^r  know  it  all — I  know  where 
they  lead  to — I  seen  everything  about 
it  with  my  own  eyesight,  as  plain  as  I 
see  you.*'  He  rolled  himself  in  the  bed, 
as  if  to  hide  his  face  in  the  clothes, 
and  then  suddenly  raising  himself,  he 
exclaimed  with  startling  vehemence — 
**'  Look,  sir,  there  is  no  use  in  mincing^ 
the  matter ;  I'm  blasted  with  the  firea 
of  hell ;  I  have  been  in  hell ;  what 
do  you  think  of  that  ?— in  hell— I'm 
lost  for  ever — I  have  not  a  chance — I 
am  damned  already— damned — damn- 
ed  ."     The  end  of  this  sentence 

be  actually  shouted  ;  his  vehemence 
was  perfectly  terrific;  he  threw  him«> 
self  back,  and  laughed,  and  sobbed 
hysteritally.  I  poured  some  water 
Into  a  tea-cup,  and  gave,  it  to  hisa. 
After  he  had  swaUowed  it,  I  tdd 
htm  if  he  had  anything  to  command 
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cate,  to  do  fo  M  briefly  as  he  coold, 
and  in  a  manner  as  little  agitating  to 
himself  as  possible ;  threatening  at  the 
aame  time,  though  i  had  no  intention 
ef  doing  so,  to  leave  him  at  once,  in 
case   he  again  gave  way  to  such  pss- 
Btonate  excitement.    **  It*s  only  foolish- 
ness," he  continued,  "  for  me  to  try  to 
thfluik  yoa  for  coming  to  snch  a  villain 
as  myself  at  all  ;  it*s  no  use  for  me  to 
viah  good  to  you,  or  to  bless  you  ;  for 
st^h  as  me  has  no  blessings  to  give." 
I   told  him  that  I  had  but  done  my 
dnty,  and  urged  him  to  proceed  to  the 
matter  which  weighed  upon  his  miud  ; 
he  then  spoke  nearly  as  follows : — I 
came  in  drunk  on  Friday  night  last,  and 
got  to  my  bed  here,  I  aon*t  remember 
bow ;  sometime  in  the  night,  it  seem- 
ed to  me,  I  wakened,  and  feeling  unasy 
in  myself,  I  got  up  out  of  the  bed.     I 
wasted  the  fresh  air,  but  I  would  not 
make  a  noise  to  open  the  window,  for 
f«ar  Vd  waken  the  cmthurs.  It  was  very 
dark,   and   throublesome  to  find  the 
door ;  but  at  last  I  did  get  it,  and  I 
groped  my  way  out,  and  went  down  as 
asy  as  I  could.     I  felt  quite  sober,  and 
I  counted  the  steps  one  after  another, 
as  i  was  going  down,  that  I  might  not 
stumble  at  the  bottom.     When  I  came 
to  the    first    landing-place,    God    be 
about  us  always  I  the  floor  of  it  sunk 
under  me,  and  I  went  down,  down^do  wn, 
.till  the  senses  almost  left  me.     I  do 
not  know  how  long  I  was  falling,  but 
it  seemed  to  me  a  great  while.    When 
1  came  rightly  to  myself  at  last,   I 
was  sitting  at  a  great  table,  near  the 
top  of  it ;  and  I  could  not  see  the  end 
of  it,  if  it  had  any,  it  was  so  far  off; 
and  there  was  men  beyond  reckoning, 
sitting  down,  all  along  by  it,  at  each 
side,  as  far  as  I  could  see  at  all.     I 
did  not  know  at  first  was  it  in  the  open 
air ;  but  there  was  a  close  smothering 
feel  in  it,  that  was  not  natural,  and 
there  was  a  kind  of  light  that  my  eye- 
slgbt  never  saw  before,  red  and  un- 
steady, and  I  did  not  see  for  a  long 
time  where  it  was  coming  from,  until  I 
looked  straight  up,  and  then  I  seen 
that  it  came  from  great  balls  of  blood- 
.eoloured  fire,  that  were  rolling  high 
over  head  with  a  sort  of  rushing,  trem- 
bling sound,  and  I  perceived  that  they 
^ae  on  the  ribs  of  a  great  roof  of 
rock  that  was  arched  overhead  instead 
of  the  sky.     When  I  seen  this,  scarce 
knowing  what  1  did,  I  got  up,  and  J 
laid, '  I  have  no  right  to  be  here ;  J 
Hfwt  go,*  and  the  man  that  was  sitting 
Hoy  led  band,  only  smiled,  and  said, 
'jit dowji  again,. jrou  can  never  leave 


this  place,*  and  his  voice  was  weaker 
than  any  child's  voice  I  evrr  heerd,  and 
when  he  was  done  speaking  he  smiled 
again.  Then  I  spoke  out  very  loud 
and  bold,  and  I  said — *  in  the  name  of 
God,  let  me  out  of  this  bad  place.' 
And  there  was  a  great  man,  that  I  did 
not  see  before,  sitting  at  the  end  of 
the  table  that  I  was  near,  and  he  was 
taller  than  twelve  men,  and  his  face 
was  very  proud  and  terrible  to  look  at, 
and  he  stood  pp  and  stretched  out  bis 
hand  before  him,  and  when  he  stood 
up,  all  that  was  there,  great  and  small* 
bowed  down  with  a  signing  sound,  and 
a  dread  came  on  my  heart,  and  he 
looked  at  me,  and  1  could  not  speak* 
I  felt  I  was  bis  own,  to  do  what  ha 
liked  with,  for  I  knew  at  once 
who  he  was,  and  he  said,  '  if  you  pro- 
mise to  return,  you  mar  depart  (or  a 
season  ;*  and  the  voice  be  spoke  with 
was  terrible  and  mournful,  and  the 
echoes  of  it  went  rolling  and  swelling 
down  the  endless  cave,  and  mising 
with  the  trembling  of  the  fire  over^ 
head  ;  so  that,  when  he  sate  down, 
there  was  a  sound  after  him,  all 
through  the  place  like  the  roaring  of 
a  furnace,  and  I  said,  with  all  the 
strength  I  had,  *  I  promise  to  come 
back  ;  in  God's  name  let  me  go,*  and 
with  that  I  lo!>t  the  sight  and  the  hear- 
ing of  all  that  was  there,  and  when  my 
senses  came  to  me  again,  I  was  sitting 
in  the  bed  with  the  blood  all  over  me, 
and  you  and  the  rest  praying  arouud 
the  room."  Here  he  paused  and  wiped 
away  the  chill  drops  of  horror  which 
hung  upon  his  forehead. 

1  remained  silent  for  some  moment 
The  vision  which  he  had  just  des- 
cribed struck  my  imagination  not  a  lit- 
tle, for  this  was  long  before  Vat  heck 
and  the  **  Hall  of  Ebles**  had  delighted 
the  world  ;  and  the  description  which 
he  gave  had,  as  I  receivea  it,  all  the 
attractions  of  novelty  beside  the  im- 
pressiveness  which  always  belongs  to 
the  narration  of  an  eye^wUnettt  whe- 
ther in  the  body  or  in  the  spirit,  of  the 
scenes  which  he  de»cribes.  There 
was  something,  too,  in  the  stem  hor- 
ror with  which  the  man  related  these 
things,  and  in  the  incongruity  of  his 
description,  with  the  vulgarly  received 
notions  of  the  great  place  of  punish- 
ment, and  of  its  presiding  spirit,  which 
struck  my  mind  with  awe,  almost  with 
fear.  At  length  he  said,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  horrible,  imploring  ear- 
nestness, which  I  shall  neyer  forget— 
**  Well,  sir,  is  there  any  hope ;  is  there 
any  chance  at  all  ?   or,   is  my  soul 
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pledged  and  promised  away  for  ever  P 
u  it  gone  out  of  mjr  power  ?  must  I  go 
back  to  the  place  ?^ 

In  answering  him  I  had  no  easjr 
task  to  perform  t  for  however  clear 
might  be  mjr  internal  conviction  of  the 
groundlessness  of  bis  fears,  and  bow- 
ever  strong  my  scepticism  respecting 
the  realitjr  of  what  ne  had  described, 
I  nevertheless  felt  that  his  impression 
to  the  contrary,  and  his  humility  and 
terror  resulting  from  it,  might  be  made 
available  as  no  mean  engines  in  the 
work  of  his  conversion  from  profligacy, 
and  of  his  restoration  to  decent  habits, 
and  to  religious  feeling.  I  therefore 
told  him  that  he  was  to  r^ard  his 
dream  rather  in  the  light  of  a  warning 
than  in  that  of  a  prophecy  ;  that  our 
salvation  depended  not  upon  the  word 
or  deed  of  a  moment,  but  upon  the 
habits  of  a  life  {  that,  in  fine,  if  he 
at  once  discarded  his  idle  companions 
and  evil  habits,  and  firmly  adhered  to 
a  sober,  industrious,  and  religious 
course  of  life,  the  powers  of  darkness 
might  claim  bis  soul  in  vain,  for  that 
there  were  higher  and  firmer  pledges 
than  human  tongue  could  utter,  which 
promised  salvation  to  him  who  should 
rq>enl  and  lead  a  new  life. 

I  left  him  much  comforted,  and  with 
a  promise  to  return  upon  the  next  day. 
I  did  so,  and  found  him  much  more 
cheerfbl,  and  without  any  remains  of 
the  dogged  sullenness  which  I  suppose 
had  arisen  from  his  despiur.  His  pro- 
mises of  amendment  were  given  in  that 
tone  of  deliberate  earnestness,  which 
belongs  to  deep  and  solemn  determina- 
tion ;  and  it  was  with  no  small  delight 
that  I  observed,  afler  repeated  visits, 
that  his  eood  resolutions,  so  far  from 
fitiliag.  did  but  gather  strength  by  time ; 
and  when  I  saw  that  man  shake  off  the 
idle  and  debauched  companions,  whose 
society  had  for  years  formed  alike  his 
amusement  and  his  ruin,  and  revive 
his  long  discarded  habits  of  industry 
and  sobriety,  I  said  within  myself,  there 
is  something  more  in  all  thU  than  the 
operation  of  an  idle  dream.  One  day, 
sometime  after  his  perfect  restoration 
to  health,  I  was  surprised  on  ascending 
the  stairs,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
this  man,  to  find  him  busilv  employed 
in  nailing  down  some  planks  upon  the 
landing  places  through  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  mysterious  vision, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  lie  had  sunk.  I 
perceived  at  once  that  he  was  strength- 
ening the  floor  with  a  view  to  securing 
himself  against  such  a  catastrophe,  and 


CA«g. 


could  scarcely  forbear  a  smile  at  I  l^d 
•*  God  bless  his  work.** 

He  perceived  my  thoughts,  I  sop- 
pose,  for  he  immediately  said, 

•*  I  can  never  pass  over  that  floor 
without  trembling.  I*d  leave  this 
house  if  I  could,  but  I  can't  find  another 
lodging  in  the  town  so  cheap,  and  I'll 
not  take  a  better  till  I*ve  paid  off  all 
my  debts,  please  God;  but  I  could  not 
be  asy  in  my  mind  tUl  1  made  it  as 
safe  as  I  could.  You'll  hardly  believe 
me,  your  honor,  that  while  rm  work- 
ing, maybe  a  mile  away,  my  heart  is  in 
a  flutter  the  whole  way  back,  with  the 
bare  thoughu  of  the  two  liule  steps  I 
have  to  walk  upon  this  bit  of  a  floor. 
So  it's  no  wonder,  sir,  I'd  thry  to  make 
it  sound  and  firm  with  any  idle  timber 
I  have." 

I  applauded  his  resolution  to  |miv 
off  his  debts,  and  the  steadiness  with 
which  he  pursued  lus  plans  of  consd* 
entious  economy,  and  passed  on. 

Many  months  elapsed,  and  still  there 
appeared  no  aJteraUon  in  his  resolutions 
of  amendment  He  vras  a  good  work- 
man, and  with  his  better  habits  he  re- 
covered his  former  extensive  and  pro- 
fitable employment.  Every  thing 
seemed  to  promise  comfort  and  re- 
spectability. I  have  little  more  to  add, 
and  that  shall  be  told  quickly.  I  had 
one  evening  met  Pat  Connell,  as  he 
returned  from  hip  vrork,  and  as  usual, 
after  a  mutual,  and  on  his  side  respect- 
ful salutation,  I  spoke  a  few  words  of 
encouragement  and  approval.  I  left 
him  industrious,  active,  healthy — ^when 
next  I  saw  him,  not  Uiree  days  after, 
he  was  a  corpse.  The  circumstances 
which  marked  the  event  of  his  death 
were  somewhat  strange^I  might  snjr 
fearful.  The  unfortunate  man  had  acci- 
dentally met  an  early  friend,  just^  re- 
turned, after  a  long  absence,  and  in  a 
moment  of  excitement,  foigetting  every 
thing  in  the  warmth  of  nis  joy,  he 
yielded  to  his  urgent  invitation  to  ac- 
company him  into  a  public  house,  which 
lay  close  by  the  spot  where  the  en- 
counter had  taken  place.  Connell, 
however,  previously  to  entering  the 
room,  had  announced  his  determinatioa 
to  take  nothing  more  than  the  strictest 
temperance  would  warrant.  But  oh  I 
who  can  describe  the  inveterate  tena- 
city vrith  which  a  drunkard's  habits 
cling  to  him  tiirough  life.  He  may 
repent — he  may  reform — ^he  may  look 
with  actual  abnorrence  upon  his  past 
profligacy  ;  but  amid  all  this  reforma- 
tion and  compunction,  who  can  tell  the 
moment  in  wnicb  the  base  and  niiiioas 
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propeositT  may  not  recur,  trtonpluBg 
over  resoliitioD,refliorBe,  thune^  erery- 
thin^.and  pro«tratiii^  lU  victim  oDoe 
■M>re  in  ill  thai  it  dettmctiYe  and  re- 
voking in  that  fatal  Tice. 

Tbe  wretched  man  left  the  place  in 
a  staOe  of  alter  intoxication.  He  was 
brought  home  nearly  intemible^  and 
placed  in  hie  bed,  where  be  lay  in  the 
deep  calm  lethargy  of  dninkennett. 
Tbe  younger  part  of  the  family  retired 
to  rest  much  after  their  ntual  hovr ; 
bat  tbe  poor  wife  remained  up  dtting 
bw  the  fire,  too  much  grieved  and 
mocked  at  the  recnrrence  of  what  she 
had  so  little  expected,  to  settle  to  rest ; 
&tagiie,  however,  at  length  overcame 
ber,  and  she  soak  graduallv  into  an 
oneasy  slumber.  She  could  not  tell 
how  long  she  had  remained  in  this 
state,  when  she  awakened,  and  immedi- 
ately on  openiiw  ber  eyes,  she  per- 
ceived by  the  faint  red  light  of  tbe 
•mooldenng  turf  embers,  two  persons, 
one  of  whom  she  recognized  as  her 
hnsband,  noiselessly  glicung  oat  of  the 
room. 

**  Pat,  darling,  where  are  you  going  ?* 
aaid  she.  There  was  no  answer — tbe 
door  closed  after  them ;  bot  in  a  mo- 
ment she  was  startled  and  terrified  by 
a  load  and  heavy  crash,  as  if  some 
ponderous  body  had  been  hurled  down 
the  stair.  Much  alarmed,  she  stafted 
upy  and  goine  to  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case, she  called  repeatedly  upon  her 
husband,  bot  in  vain.  She  returned  to 
the  room,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
her  daughter,  whom  I  had  occasion  to 


mention  before,  she  succeeded  in  lad- 
ing and  lighting  a  candle,  with  which 
she  hurried  again  to  the  head  of  the 
staircase.  At  the  bottom  lay  what 
seemed  to  be  a  bundle  of  clothes, 
heaped  together,  motionless,  lifeless — 
it  was  her  husband.  In  going  down 
the  stairs,  for  what  purpose  can  never 
now  be  known,  be  had  fiUlen  helplessly 
and  violently  to  the  bottom,  ana  com- 
ing bead  foremost,  the  spine  at  the  neck 
had  been  dislocated  by  the  shock,  and 
instant  death  must  have  ensued.  The 
body  lay  upon  that  lauding-place  to 
which  his  dream  had  referned.  It  is 
scarcely  worth  endeavouring  to  clear 
up  a  single  point  in  a  narrative  where 
ah  is  mystery  ;  yet  I  could  not  help 
suspecting  that  the  second  figure  wbicn 
baa  been  seen  in  the  room  by  Con- 
neirs  wife  on  the  night  of  his  death, 
might  have  been  no  other  than  his 
own  shadow.  1  suggested  this  solution 
of  the  difiiculty;  but  she  told  me  that 
the  unknown  person  had  been  consi- 
derably in  advance  of  the  other,  and 
on  reaching  the  door,  had  turned  back 
as  if  to  communicate  something  to  hb 
companion — it  was  then  a  mystery. 
Was  the  dream  verified  ?— whither 
bad  the  disembodied  spirit  sped? — 
who  can  say  ?  We  know  not  But 
I  left  the  house  of  death  that  day  in  a 
state  of  horror  which  I  could  not  de- 
scribe. It  seeoMd  to  me  that  I  was 
scarce  awake.  I  heard  and  saw  every 
thing  as  if  under  the  sp^  of  a  night- 
mare.   The  coincidence  was  terrible. 


BfTTBE'S  BISTORT  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPBT.* 


The  Student  is  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Morriaon  for  this  valuable  addition  to 
his  library.  From  the  translator's  praise 
there  is  nothing  to  be  subtracted,  on 
the  score  of  fiiults  which  it  was  not 
within  his  province  to  amend  ;  his 
praiseworthy  labor,  his  knowledge  of 
Lis  anthor^s  language,  and  his  perfect 
command  of  his  own,  are  to  be  recog- 
nised throughout  And  if  among  merits 
so  unquestionable,  we  are  to  find  occa- 
sion for  critical  captiousness,  the  worst 
we  can  remark  is,  that  his  scrupulous 
aariety  to  do  justice  to  bis  author,  has 
sometimes  betrayed  him  into  the  adop- 
tion of  idioms,  which,  however  expres- 
live  or   just    they    may    be   in   tbe 


German  lanffuage,  are  not  English. 
Portonatelv  there  is  not  much  of  this ; 
vet  enouffh  to  induce  us  to  caution 
Mr.  Morrison  against  it,  in  the  eontl- 
nuation  of  his  valuable  labour.  There 
is,  indeed,  much  reason  to  suspect  the 
real  value  of  a  notion,  which  cannot 
be  expressed  in  the  language  of  Locke 
and  Stewart.  Tbe  mind  of  Germany 
is  yet  marked  by  an  indistinctness  of 
thought,  and  a  want  of  precision  in 
reasoning,  which,  with  all  ito  vast  capa- 
bilities, indicate  immaturity  of  intellect 
The  torrent  of  its  erudition  exhibits 
but  too  often  the  ru^  mdigestaque  mo- 
lts of  the  unsorted  library,  rather  than 
the  methodized  and  connected  train  of 
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sUlemento  and  reason?,  which  belong 
to  matured  views,  digested  knowledge, 
and  settled  purpose.  The  distinction 
between  conception  and  fact  is  too  little 
to  be  found  in  the  obscure  and  vapour- 
ous  conglomeration  of  its  abstractions ; 
and  if  a  governing  principle  of  reason 
should  chance  to  be  distinctly  stated, 
it  is  only  as  so  much  of  the  composi- 
tion, and  without  the  remotest  view  to 
its  practical  use.  A  little  of  the  pre- 
cision which  belongs  to  the  strictly 
logical  method,  and  ascertained  voca- 
binary  of  the  more  mature  and  disci- 
plined mind  of  England  and  France, 
would  act  on  the  chaos  of  German 
metaphysics,  as  the  spirit  of  a  new 
creation,  converting  much  of  its  con- 
fusion into  the  tan^il>le  realitiM  of 
common  sense,  and  dissipating  the 
rest. 

Unfortunately  the  reverse  of  this 
salutary  process  is  now  the  tendency 
which  prevails.  We  are  living  in  one 
of  the  great  transition  periods  of  time  ; 
and  revolution  brings  good  and  evil  in 
its  onward  sweeping  course.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  powers  and  wants  of 
human  kind,  and  the  enforced  adapta- 
tion of  politics  which  is  a  consequence ; 
the  stimulus,  too,  attendant  on  the  great 
advances  of  science  and  the  arts  of 
life  seem  to  have  kindled  the  intellec- 
tual activity  of  the  civilized  worJd  into 
onii  fever  of  expectation  and  research. 
With  reason,  fancy,  and  invention,  the 
superstition,  fanaticism,  and  fantasy  of 
heated  minds,  deserting  their  old  clois- 
tered haunts  in  the  reahns  of  poesy 
and  romance,  have  precipitated  them- 
selves forward  in  the  career  of  science, 
and  float,  like  oWls  in  day  light,  into 
the  region  of  realities.  The  conse- 
quences on  the  public  taste,  are  pre- 
cisely what  might  be  anticipated ; 
among  that  vast  undisciplined  mob, 
**the  reading  public,"  the  same  dis- 
order obtains  in  its  due  proportion  at 
least;  and  there  are,  perhaps,  always 
more  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
cheap  and  acces^^ible  philosophy  of 
empirical  dogmatism  and  scepticism, 
thiiu  to  perceive  the  spuriousness  of 
their  pretensions.  Such,  we  write  it 
with  reluctance,  is  the  main  cau<e  of 
the  favourable  reception,  which  so  much 
erode  and  visionary  metaphysics,  chiefly 
imported  from  tne  German  schools, 
has  of  late  found  through  Europe. 
Such,  and  still  more  deep  is  the  regret 
with  which  we  B^y  it,  is  the  wretched 
instrumentality  by  which  the  spirits  of 
rationalism  and  transcendentalism,  like 
Miltou*t  Sin  and  Death,  have  paved 


themseWes  a  way  into  the  land  of  Bacon, 
Boyle,  Locke,  and  Newton.  London 
the  ancient  centre  of  honest  old  English 
common  sense,  at  this  moment  swarms 
through  all  its  lanes  and  courts  with  a 
glittering  cloud  of  philosophic  insects, 
which  buzz  in  German  metaphysics  ; ' 
and  by  their  influence  corrupt  the  taste 
and  language  of  the  received  writers 
of  the  day,  and  infuse  a  cold-hearted, 
though  irrational  scepticism,  into  the 
morals  and  opinions  of  the  people. 

It  is  by  no  means  from  a  thankless 
estimate  of  Dr.  Ritter*s  valuable  labors 
that  we  have  thus  prefaced  our  notice 
of  them.  In  the  more  substantial  por- 
tions of  his  most  learned,  intelligent,  and 
elaborate  work,  there  is  little  to  sug- 
gest these  opening  reflections  ;  but 
there  is  that  little,  and  such  reflections 
are  never  far  from  our  pen.  Before 
we  lay  it  down  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  notice  the  few,  and  comparativefy  in- 
significant errors,  which  have  suggested 
them.  But  while  our  sense  of  what  is 
due  to  truth,  compels  ns  to  ascribe, 
some  portion  of  the  continental  repu- 
tation of  this  history  to  its  minor  de- 
merits, we  are  happv  to  have  it  in  our 
power  to  qualify  this  strictare,  with 
the  just  admission  of  its  great  and  sub^ 
stantial  merits,  on  the  score  of  which 
we  shall  warmly  recommend  it.  His 
history  has  the  important  claim,  whieb 
is  judiciously  put  forward  by  iu  trans- 
lator, **  the  absence  in  the  native  Hte>- 
rature  of  a  corresponding  work,  sad  the 
fitness  of  the  foreign  one  in  question, 
to  supply  the  deficiency."  If  main- 
tained by  ad(*quate  learning,  industry, 
and  fairness  of  statement,  this  is  enough 
to  constitute  a  strong  claim  for  Dr. 
Ritter,  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  stu- 
dent in  philosophy.  And  to  soch  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  his  work, 
as  one  which  we  have  glanced  over 
with  much  entertainment  and  some 
profit.  His  learning  is  considerable — 
nis  industry  and  zeal  very  great — and 
he  has  diffused  a  valuable  light  over  that 
extensive  portion  of  his  subject,  for 
which  his  studies  had  prepared  him* 
Fortunatelv,  too,  this  is  the  principal 
portion  of  the  volumes  before  us. 
When  he  comes  to  the  investigation  of 
the  authentic  opinions  and  philoso- 
phies of  the  Greek  schools,  he  displays 
much  sound  learning  and  discrimins- 
tive  criticism,  together  with  that  full 
and  masterly  command  of  his  whole 
subject  which  demands  our  respectful 
trust 

In  an  introduction,  which,  consi- 
dering its  length,  b  not  as  foil  or 
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distioofc  at  the  8u^cct  tfemaads.  Dr. 
Rltter  states  the  principles  of  his  me- 
thod of  inquirjr.  There  is  much  g^ood 
sense,  as  welt  as  nueh  fairness  of  in- 
tent, in  almost  all  his  remarks.  His 
ootline  is  jet  not  one  of  the  clearest 
we  reoollect  to  have  met ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  sagacity  of  his  judg- 
nienta  in  the  selection  of  matter  or 
opinion,  he  has  not  much  of  that  me- 
thod, connection  and  precision  which 
impart  luminous  order  and  simplicity. 
To  give  an  anembarrassed  outline  of 
his  valuable  t>zposition,  would,  for  this 
reason,  be  to  re-oompose  it  altogether, 
and  require  more  time,  talent,  and 
space  than  wc  can  modestly  pretend  to. 
One,  indeed,  of  the  very  curious  pecu- 
liarities of  his  style  of  disquisition,  is 
its  Sequent  and  sudden  transitions  from 
the  profound  to  the  frivolous  ;  and  the 
nodue  earnestness  with  which  he  some- 
times enforces  slighter  distinctions,  and 
passes  others  of  more  practical  moment 
Thou^  we  should  find  little,  there- 
fore, to  censure  or  controvert ;  yet  to 
select,  to  marsha],  and  to  Rrive  com- 
pleteness, is  a  task  bevond  the  review- 
er's CQStomary  walk.  U  will,  therefore, 
be  the  utmost  we  can  do  to  select  some 
leading  iK>tioos,  which  may  serve  to 
iikdicate  the  writer's  views  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  afford  matter  of  interesting 
reflection  for  our  readers. 

That  the  present  state  of  man  is  the 
resolt  of  all  his  former  states,  is  a  ge- 
neral truth  which  needs  much  modifi- 
cation, and  many  distinctions  to  render 
in  any  way  available  to  the  historian, 
-  When,"  says  Dr.  Ritter,  •*the  fresh 
stream  of  antiquity  has  flowed  so  far 
down,  through  the  medium  of  many 
not  very  clear  channels,  it  will  seldom 
disembogue.    Absorbed  in  their  course, 
it  becomes  diflicult  to  trace  to  the 
(kccan   of  the  general    consciousnefs, 
its  tributary  waters,  which  are  received 
unpereeived    and     unacknowledged." 
Snch  is   no  inaccurate  representation 
of  the  progressive  course  of  succession, 
in  which  tne  thoughts  of  human  gene- 
rations arbe,  do  Uieir  office,  and  dis- 
appear.     There    are,  however,    two 
kinds  of  opinion,   that  which   is  per- 
maneot  and  t)^at  which  passea  away  ; 
those  which  are  as  the  material,  and 
those  which  are  as  the  instrumental 
process  and  machinery  of  the  structure 
of  social  being.     There  is  the  accumu- 
latioB  of  transmitted   knowledge,  the 
Cdllected  wisdom   of  experience,  and 
the  expanded  and  prolonged  records 
of  time.     There  is  the  developed  form 
tod  features   of  humamty,  of  which. 


though  much  is  transient,  soae  at  IsMt 
is  permanent.  But  in  the  whole  series 
of  mutations,  from  first  to  last  there  is 
a  dear  thread  of  sameness,  in  which 
the  ieeting  succession  of  kind  for  ever 
continues  identical,  to  the  utmost  limit 
that  the  waking  vision  of  the  historian 
can  reach.  Now  in  this  distinction  is 
to  be  found  the  true  statement  of  the 
limits  of  historical  scepticism  and  faith, 
and  the  defect  of  Dr.  Ritter  is  the  in- 
sufficient allowance  which  he  makes 
for  that  which  is  permanent;  but  to 
this  we  shall  be  led  in  the  course  of 
this  notice  ;  and  before  we  come  to  a 
conclusion,  we  shall  be  enabled  also  to 
illustrate  our  remarks  by  a  signal  ez^ 
ample  of  the  consequences  of  such  an 
oversight. 

But  first,  to  enter  with  an  under- 
standing mind  into  the  merits  of  Dr. 
Ritter's  plan,  reaaires  a  mementos  con- 
sideration, on  tne  import  which  be 
assigns  to  the  term  philosophy.  The 
notion  which  all  previous  nistories  of 
philosophy  have  been  adapted  to  im- 

Eress,  is  *  hardly  sufficiently  compre- 
ensive  for  the  demands  of  a  theoiy  of 
such  breadth  as  this.  If  the  history 
of  philosophy  were  presumed  to  be, 
simply  as  Heretofore,  that  of  the  lives 
of  that  very  peculiar  class  of  thinkers, 
known  by  the  appelhition  of  philoso- 
phers ;  though  we  should  admit  that 
m  the  earlier  stages  of  human  progress, 
their  relative  importance  in  its  history, 
is  iar  greater  than  in  the  kter  periods ; 
yet  we  should  be  inclined  to  deny  the 
views  which  elevate  them  to  an  undue 
importance.  If  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy were  assumed  to  be  the  history 
of  that  peculiar  braneh  of  inquiry  which 
at  present  pretends  to  the  title,  a  re- 
gular science  leading  to  real  results, 
and  built  up  by  a  succession  of  dis- 
coveries from  (Donfucius  to  Kant ; 
however  we  might,  admit  the  truth 
and  interest  of  iU  ttatevienU  we  should 
deny  the  existence  of  this  visionary 
sc!ence,  and  (as  appKed  to  such)  deny 
the  correctness  of  Dr.  Ritter*s  theory. 
We  should  say  that  ht  bad  evidenJy 
formed  a  most  exaggerated  estimate  of 
the  importanoe  of  bis  task,  and  struck 
out  much  unnecessary  labour  for  him- 
self in  tracing  connexions  of  thought  and 
theoretic  relations,  where  a  little  sober 
judgment  in  the  colUtion  of  authors 
might  have  answered  every  rational 
purpose. 

But  to  comprehend  .the  real  import 
of  Dr.  Ritter's  view,  it  should  be  as- 
sumed, that  the  hisipiy  of  philosophy 
is'destgncd  to  comprise  the  in^ljectual 
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growth  of  tht  hanUui  mind  from  age  to 
age'— a  growth  to  which  the  mun 
thiakert  of  every  age,  however  truly  or 
fakeUf  they  have  thougjht^  io  some  way 
contribute  in  their  generations.  If  the 
history  of  this  growth  should  be,  in 
point  of  fact,  identified  with  the  history 
of  IndiTiduals*  it  must  be  recollected 
that  these  individuals  were  the  builders 
emploved  in  the  progress  of  the  work, 
ana  whatever  may  be  their  respective 
merits,  they  are  the  main  indications 
of  the  state  of  knowledge  in  their  re- 
spective times. 

A  history  of  philosophy,  thus  con- 
sidered, would  be  that  of  the  collective 
state  of  hnman  opinion  in  its  progress 
through  successive  ages ;  and  on  the 
laws  of  investigation  by  which  it  should 
be  traced  out,  many  questions  may 
arise.  After  taking  some  pains  to  ex- 
plain the  absolute  criterion  of  that 
which  is  to  be  considered  as  belonging 
or  not  to  philosophy :  yet  very  justly 
denies  that  this  connexion  is  clear 
enough  for  the  purpose  of  scientific 
exposition.  Some  other  principle  of 
exposition  is  therefore  to  be  sought, 
this  he  finds  to  consist  in  the  absUact 
xsharacter  of  an  idea,  as  the  pure 
result  of  reason.  He  observes  the 
condition  of  such  ideas,  hj  which  they 
•must  have  some  systematic  connexion. 
It  is  in  his  search  of  this  that  Dr. 
Rttter  is  led  into  some  rather  more 
interesting  reflections  on  the  principles 
of  historical  composition;  to  decide 
on  the  question  by  what  method  his 
materials  may  best  be  "moulded  in 
due  form." 

To  determine  this  he  enters  on  the 
consideration  of  two  extreme  notions,  to 
which  all   ^  erroneous  views  of  the 


what  has  been  callad  the  constmetioa  of 
history.     «The  coastractive  method  of 
history,**  he  continues,  «.prof«ssas  by  the 
evolution  in  their  necessarr  eo>ordinatLoa 
and  succetsion  of  the  single  elefneots  in- 
volved in  the  complex  idea,  to  arrive  at 
intermediate,  and  ultimate  states  of  its 
developement     For  the  construction  of 
history,  therefore,  the  only  materials  are 
the  idea,  the  ultimate  end  or  destination 
(or  whatever  else  it  may  be  termed)  of 
that  which  is  the  subject  matter  of  his- 
tory.    Tbut,  from  the  idea  and  destina- 
tion of  humanity,  there  might,  it  has  been 
pretended,  be  evolved  the  history  of  hu- 
manity, and  from  the  idea  of  philosophy, 
the  history  of  philosophy.     Now,  if  we 
already  possessed  a  complete  idea  of  hu- 
manity, (t.  e.  one  admitting  of  no  further 
developement)  in  that  case  assuredly  it 
would  be  possible  to  evolve  from  our  defi- 
nition of  the  idea  all  that  has  claim  to  the 
name  of  humanity  in  its  necessary  order  of 
succession,  t.  s.  in  its  right  relations  of 
time ;   and  such  a  deduction  might  be 
termed  a  construction  of  history.     But 
this  is  not  exactly  the  case  with  the  at- 
tempts hitherto  made  at  the  construction 
of  history.    For  much  which  may  jestly 
lay  claim  to  the  title  of  hunsan,  has  not 
as  yet  been  comprehended  in  any  history, 
however  widely  and  comprehensively  con- 
structed.  Many  details  have  been  tacked 
thereto,  borrowed  from  records  preserved 
by  tradition  alone;  and  this,  too,  with 
an  accompanying  admission  of  the  incooi- 
pleteness  and  inadequacy  of  all  history." 

The  difficulty,  indeed,  of  such  a  pro- 
cess cannot  be  too  distinctly  noticed. 
The  materials  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  thought  and  event,  are 
not  like  the  combinations  of  the  che- 
mist— indestructible  substances,  to  be 
reproduced  and  recombined  at  the  will 


wtiKsn  ail   -  erroneous  views  oi  ine    reproduced  and  recombined  at  the  will 
mode  of  handling  historical  maUers    ofthe  experimentalist.  Facts  which  may 


lead."  •*  With  the  one  error  they  are 
justly  chargeable,  who  profess  to  dis- 
cover nothing  in  history  beyond  a 
loose  and  objectless  variety  of  trans- 
mitted details,  and  which  tbey  continue 
to  impart  without  seeking  to  seixe  and 
•discover  that  internal  unity  by  which 
they  are  held  together,  but  which,  es- 
caping contemporaneous  observation, 
cannot  be  made  matter  of  immediate 
tradition.**  The  other  is  the  reverse  of 
this. 

The  first  of  these  extremes  leads 
to  no  comment,  as  applied  to  the 
historr  of  philosophy,  being,  in  fact, 
excluded  bv  the  definition  which  com- 
prehends the  idea  of  systematic  con- 
nexion. With  the  second  it  is  aeces- 
saty  to  be  more  particular. 

«  It  amounts,**  says  our  author,  « to 


not  recur  in  the  same  form,  or  again 
operate  under  similar  states  of  know- 
ledge, prejudice,  and  convention  ;  no- 
tions which  set  peculiar  minds  at  work, 
launch,  as  by  a  random  stroke,  the 
thoughts  or  passions  in  a  given  direc- 
tion, and  pass  utterly  from  existence 
themselves;  errors  which  conduct  to 
truth ;  vices  which  lead  to  efiideut  be- 
neficence ;  follies  to  useful  results  ; 
accidents  which  propapate  an  impulse 
which  expands  and  b^mes  difllisivev 
but  to  which  no  mortal  conjecture  can 
trace  the  vast  ramifications  of  conse- 
quence ;  acts  which  cannot  be  reacted, 
and  thoughts  which  pass  over  the  sur- 
face of  other  times,  as  idle  wind. 
DiSerent  states  of  association,  and,  in 
effect,  a  whole  difierent  moral  and  in- 
tellectual nature  seem  to  forbid  the 
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▼mia  rtt— pt  to  return  to  tiw 
tcuHMoets'*  of  the  pest»  or  to  rtstore 
tke  broken  aad  lerered  links,  bj  re- 
eBiering  into  the  put,  and  repeating 
its  tbo^htf. 

Bot  we  eannot  help  thinking  that 
the   pecoliar   design,  and,   therefore, 
necessarily   contracted    yiew  of   Dr. 
Ritter^s  introdoction  has,  in  some  mea- 
sore^  tomed  bis  attention  rather  to  the 
ssbtle  and  eccentric  theories  of  his 
Bsaional  philosophj'  than  to  the  strait 
and  practical  Tiew    of  history.      In 
looking  for  imaginary  links  the  troe 
connectioBs  are  likely  to   escape- 
In  the  porsait  of  original  notions  whidi 
never  existed,  the  recorded  beginniiws 
are  oreriooked  or  tightly  reject.— In 
groping  amid  the  confbnon  of  a  science 
which  is  bat  verbal  at  best*  the  real  fiiets 
are  lost;  the  actual  records  and  the 
analogy  of  the  whole  vast  and  long 
desewting  ondine  of  human  history, 

5  which  the  records  of  every  portion 
time  are  to  be  tested  and  understcKxl 
— if  these  fiul,  there  is,  indeed,  no  re- 
trce.    The  KtcbX  practical  eiemeni  Tto 
!  a  word  of  his  own)  of  history  to  tne 
general  analogy  of  hnmannatore.    It  to 
not  a  theory  to  be  aseertained  either  by 
subtle  speculation,  which  to  apt  to  guess 
all  things,  but  to  mtos  the  puunest 
truths— or  to  be  seen  in  the  ultimate 
end  of  human  progress  :  but  consists  in 
tbe  well-ascerUined  affections  of  men, 
and  in  the  returning  combinations  of 
dicumstances,  which  are  equally  trace- 
able in  all    changes    thnAigh   which 
humanity  can  be  found  to  have  passed. 
Processes    which,    firom  *  their    coo* 
stancv  under  all  drcomstances  which 
aetuM  observation  and  experience  has 
known,  and  which  are  thence  called 
Anot,  furnish  in  this,  as  in  all  things 
cognizable  by  reason,  the  measure  of 
probability.    All  t>edde  to  vam  refine- 
ment, whfeh  loses  itself  in  the  voids  of 
speculation.    That  this  complex  sys- 
tem to  itself  the  subject  of  continual 
change,  may  be  ejected  by  one  who 
looks  to  wms  rather  than  facts ;  but 
the  changes  of  time  fidl  themsehes 
within  the  comprehensive  scheme.-* 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  gradual^ — 
taking  pbce  through  lengthened  pe- 
riods ;  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  tows 
of  event  only  requires  that  portions  of 
thto  course  ihouM  be  ascertained  and 
compared.       Insulated    and    singular 
events,  or  circumstances  which  affect 
the  fortunes  of  the  individual,  ma^,  in 
tbe  complex  variety  of  possibilities, 
esespe  all  human  conjecture ;  but  in 
the  aggregate  of  human  lifo  accident 


beooses  eUomated,  and  the 
order  of  aetion  and  event  become 
untform.  Some  ofthese  tows  of  human 
fifo  are  ascertained  and  constant— eoflse, 
if  not  constant,  yet  uniform,  and  to  be 
always  reeogniied  in  the  form  of  obser- 
vable tendency— part  of  which  can  be 
inferred  from  known  laws,  part  confirmed 
by  authentic  precedent.  Now,  all 
the  olijectioos  which  can  really  be 
opposed  to  thto  universal  rule  arise 
from  that  species  of  theoretical  pe- 
dantry which  loses  sirht  of  the  M^ect 
in  the  science,  real  or  imagined.  When 
all  the  theoretical  objections  which  can 
be  tboiwht  of  are  made,  their  whole 
amount  is,  that  there  are  Emits  to  the 
inferenoes  of  probable  reasoning. — 
Thto,  too,  would  be  harmless^  if  it  were 
not  for  the  indiscriminate  application 
of  thto  supposed  uncertainty.  It  bears 
unequalljr  on  the  particular  combina- 
tioDs  of  incident  or  circumstance  and 
on  the  broad  succession  of  events ;  and 
though,  in  a  given  period,  there  may 
be  little  true  statement  as  to  the  aso- 
tives  of  agents,  and  the  internal  springs 
of  poHcj,  yet  the  whole  of  such  errors 
tie  within  a  narrow  compass  of  known 
ahematives,  and  few  are  deceived  who 
come  to  the  study  with  minds  prepared 
by  experience  and  discipline. 

There  to  nothrag  in  thto  statement 
which  favors  the  objectionable  form  of 
coastructive  history,  or  which  in  any 
way  warrants  the  interpolation  of  frets, 
or  the  completion  of  imperfect  narra- 
tives by  conjecture,  however  sound  in 
theory.  It  offers  views  perfectiy  dis- 
tinct— it  to  elective,  not  conktructive— 
its  uses  are  to  govern  selection  among 
many  statements  of  imperfect  authority 
and  todtodngntohthe  oegrees  of  authen- 
ticity, of  which  it  contains  the  tow.— 
Without  it  the  historian  cannot  under^ 
stand  or  connect  the  records  Of  diflerent 
eras ;  and  the  inouirer  who  does  not 
acknowledge  it,  snould  not  venture  to 
thiak  of  what  Dr.  Ritter  calls  the  pre^ 
historical  portion  of  human  existence. 
He  will  be  sore  to  quarrel  wHh  the 
remote  and  isolated  authorities  of  tbe 
primitive  periods,  simply  because  hto 
mind  must  be  devoid  of  all  perception 
of  the  tows  of  analogy,  in  the  satisfac- 
tion of  which  their  authenticity  to 
estabUshed.  The  one  rule  for  the 
adual  rec6rdiiiff  of  facts  dqiends  on  no 
sdenee  :  it  to  the  honest  statement  of 
the  fhct  as  seen  and  known  b^  the 
historian.  The  philosophy  of  history 
-^be  balancing  of  statements— the 
apfrfication  of  precedents — the  settling 
uncertainties  and  solving,  difficulties — 
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and  ike-  generalizing  the  reeorda  of- 
place  and  time  into  the  hialory  of  man 
— coaatitute  a  different  task,  refer  to 
other  laws,  and  demand  mental  accom- 
plishment and  preparation  of  a  more 
comprehensive  cast 

Dr.  Ritter  justly  observes  that  **  the 
view  which  a  writer  entertains  of  the 
entirety  of  humanity,  necessarily  exer- 
cises considerable  influence  on  his 
manner  of  treating  any  portion  of  that 
history."  And  from  the  different  views 
of  this  nature  which  he  enumerates,  he 
selects  and  professes  adherence  to  one 
— the  assumption  of  a  **  continual  pro- 
gress toward  the  attainment  of  a  fixed 
end.- 

Of  this  view,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  its  proof  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  law  of  tendency  explained  in  our 
last  paragraphs  ;  and  this,  though  over- 
looked by  Dr.  Ritter  in  his  disouisiiion^ 
will  be  found  to  be  impliea  in  his 
proof. 

But  this  view,  however  just  in  theory, 
is  unpractical  in  effect :  it  looks  from 
an  unascertained  positioo-^he  future 
is  its  place  ;  and  though  we  cannot 
agree  with  Dr.  Ritter  in  assuming  that 
this  final  view  of  the  human  deslina- 
tioH  would  do  more  than  slightly  facili- 
tate the  historian's  labor,  yet  we  agree 
with  him  in  believing  that  it  is  not  to 
be  attained  at  any  particular  period 
before  the  consummation  of  all  things. 
The  tendency  is  ever  present,  but  the 
age  itself  can  but  imperfectly  per- 
ceive it. 

As,  nevertheless,  it  is  just  according 
to  its  conformity  with  the  true  direc- 
tion and  tendency  of  the  course  of 
human  opinion  that  any  general  view 
of  history  can  be  true,  the  question  thus 
seems  to  rise,  as  to  the  validity  of  any 
statement  which  falls  short  of  a  view 
which  is  oonfesaedly  unattainable.  Dr. 
Ritter  argues  not  merely  from  the 
necessity  of  the  thing,  in  favor  of 
aasuminir  the  standard  of  the  pre- 
sent But  from  an  obvious  assump- 
tion, which  we  must  state  iu  his  own 
language,  he  shews  that  it  is  likely 
to  lead  to  just  conclusions : — **  For  this 
end,  we  shall  at  once  take  for  granted 
that  the  history  of  philosophy  is  first 
projected  at  a  time  when  the  human 
mind  has  entirely  freed  itself  from  those 
powerful  restraints  under  the  do- 
minion of  which  it  seem^,  as  it  were, 
in  a  state  of  sleep  or  sickness,  and  to 
lose  all  consciousness  of  the  past  pro- 
gression. It  is  manifest  that  in  such  a 
period  alone  is  a  calm  and  impartial 
history  of  philosophy   possible*      Of 


such  an  age,  we  may  also  furthor  any;' 
that  it  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  all  previous  efforts  in  pure 
science,**  Sec,  In  this  last  observation 
is  contained  his  proof  in  favor  of  the 
universality  and  theoretical  truth  of  a 
history,  of  which  the  basis  is  the 
knowledge  of  a  period  itself  favorable 
to  the  task.  Having  stated,  in  addition^ 
the  lolly  qualifications  essential  to  the 
historian,  who,  from  a  full  mastery  of 
the  whole  mind  and  knowledge  oi  his 
day,  is  thus  qualified  to  look  out  upon 
the  past  he  admits  the  description  to 
fix  rather  the  ideal  standard  than  the 
reasonable  demands  which  can  justly 
be  made  on  the  historian,  and  pro- 
fesses a  modest  resolution  to  keep  hia 
own  principles,  thus  stated,  in  view,  by 
the  faithful  record  and  the  careful 
study  of  events— to  investigate  first 
the  accounts  of  facts»  "and  their  ex- 
ternal concatenation,  previous  to  the 
attempt  to  determine  the  inner  con- 
nexion which  subsists  between  all 
events  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
developement  of  the  human  mind,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  in  the  present  state 
of  our  acquaintance  with  them.*  To 
this  view  of  the  duties  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Ritter,  we  have  nothing  to  object ; 
and  as  it  is  our  object  to  avoid  length- 
ened comment,  shall  pass  on  to  notice 
the  genereil  division  of  the  subject 
contained  in  his  first  chapter,  and  to 
offer  some  observations  on  the  mannef 
in  which  he  has  treated  the  first  portion 
of  his  task. 

His  first  step  is  to  mark  the  strong 
line  of  distinction  which  all  must  admit 
to  lie  between  the  general  moral,  and 
intellectual  modifications  of  Heathen- 
ism and  Christianity ;  and  intimates 
his  future  intent  **  to  shew  that  Heathen 
and  Christian  designate  two  distinct 
species  of  philosophy.**  We  might  take 
exception  to  the  seeming  irreverence 
of  the  phraseology  which  appears  to 
class  divine  wisdom  with  the  corrup- 
tions of  human  ignorance ;  but  we  take 
the  spirit  not  the  letter,  and  assent  to 
the  justice  of  the  division  and  the 
soundness  of  the  batas  of  operation 
thus  assumed.  By  Christianity  here 
is  only  intended  to  be  designated  iu 
exterior  workings  on  the  aggregate 
of  human  opinions,  feelings,  and  insti- 
tutions— the  true  soil  from  which  the 
whole  of  the  latter  periods  have  sprung 
and  germinated.  But  there  is  one 
observation  of  Dr.  Ritter's  on  this 
point  which,  though  it  lies  upon  the 
surface,  and  has  (probably)  tnerefore 
been  often  noticed,  we  extract,  as  in- 
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^ie«Cxng  iht  wriCei^t  totuiilDeit  of  hi- 

tCDt: — 

«*  At  pretent,  I  ran  odIj  call  attention 
to  the  fact,  t)iat  the  great  influence  of 
Christianity  would  he  less  questioned,  if 
it  had  not  penetrated  to  widely  and  deeply 
into  our  entire  l>eiog;  while,  if  it  had 
gained  a  complete  supremacy,  its  power 
would  be  instantaneously  and  universally 
acknowledged.  It  is  overlooked  princi- 
pilly  on  these  two  accounts:  fir^t,  be- 
cause, on  the  one  hand,  there  is  in  our 
habits  and  pursuits  too  much  which  is 
directly  opposed  to  its  spirit;  secondly, 
because,  on  the  other,  we  habitually  bear 
about  with  na  much  that  is  exclusively 
Christian,  which,  however,  having  as  it 
were  become  a  second  nature,  is  no  longer 
looked  upon  as,  in  any  wise,  an  influence 
of  Christianity,  but  is  regarded  as  an 
erdiaary  elcraeat  of  roan*s  nature.  But 
the  one,  at  most,  only  shews  that  the 
Christian  character,  like  everything  else 
io  bnaianity,  developes  itself  gradually  ; 
sod  the  other  is  an  illusion,  which  will 
best  be  removed  by  an  accurate  and  un- 
prejfldiced  examination  of  the  history  of 
antiquity.  ** 

We  next  Pom«  to  the  consideration 
of  that  division  which  he  terms  the 
prehistorical  portion  of  ancient  philo- 
sophy. On  this  topic  we  shall  not  follow 
Dr.  Ritter  far  into  the  detail?  through 
which  he  thinks  proper  to  venture,  on 
what  we  must  call  very  slender  prepa- 
ration. So  obvious,  in<iee(l,  is  this, 
that  it  is  not  without  some  reluctance 
that  we  bring  ourselves  to  dwell  upon 
it  But  to  us  it  seems  that  the  whole 
subject  came  upon  him  by  surprise. — 
After  the  long  and  difficult  labour 
attendant  on  the  main  investigations 
belonging  to  his  plan,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  his  arrangements  for  the  press, 
it  probably  occurred,  or.was  suggested  to 
the  Doctor  that  hb  plan  was  defective  ; 
tad  he  wis  ihns,  in  the  hurrv  of  prepa- 
ration, and,  perhaps,  the  languor  of 
concluded  labour,  induced  to  plunge, 
pen  foremost,  into  the  mase  of  an 
noexplored  period  of  history.  If  our 
conjecture  be  right,  the  whole  of  the 
crude,  perplexed,  and  illogical  discus- 
•ion  of  oriental  philosophy  is  more 
rasy  to  account  for  than  to  excuse. — 
ll  exhibits  violations,  indeed,  of  every 
canon  of  Dr.  Hitter's  philosophy,  and 
we  regret  that  it  encumbers  his  valuable 
work.  He  gets  rid,  throughout  this 
unworthy  distertation,  of  all  the  difficul- 
ties coiise<|uent  on  neglect,  by  com- 
prehensive doubts,  demands  of  inappli- 
taUe  proofs;  omissions  of  the  plainest 
conditions,  and   the   most  authentic 


reoordi,  and  most  aotboritalive  wriien. 
Cot^kttedhf  nnacanaJBted  wit^  the  wliele  < 
roast  of  oriental  literature,  he  ventures 
to  speak  of  pretended  discoveries,  and 
to  ask  lor  proofs  OH>re  satisfactory.  To 
those  who  are  not  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  proofo  which  are  extant  he  seems 
unaware  of  I  heir  existence,  the  baosI  re- 
cent and  sanctioned  authorities  he  does 
not  even  mention.  With  a  cursorr  and 
elancing  appearance  of  affluent  fulness, 
he  drops  the  names  of  Manetho,  Bero- 
sus,  and  Sanchoniatlion,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  might  induce  the  ignorant  to 
imagine  that  the  entire  investigafioo 
Iny  in  the  discussion  of  these  ancient 
historians.  With  the  labors  of  Brvant, 
and  the  still  more  profound  and  authori- 
tative history  of  Hindostan,  hy  Maurice, 
which  displays  the  mature  fruit  of  the 
best  qualiBcations  with  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  investigating  the  remains 
of  Asiatic  antiquity,  Dr.  Ritter  seems 
unacquainted.  His  remarks,  and  still 
more  nis  note  on  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  have 
all  the  t<me  of  flippant  and  loose  as- 
sumption which  so  oflen  marks  the 
assertions  of  those  who  choose  to 
conceal  ignorance  by  a  confident  man- 
ner. The  phrase,  "  everybody  knows," 
applied  to  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  sounda 
strangely  from  the  lips  of  philosophical 
Fccpticism.  We  would  substitute 
for  Dr.  Rittefs  imputation  of  theore- 
tical enthusiasm,  the  general  impres- 
sion of  the  most  competent  judges  on 
Sir  William  Jones*s  department  of 
research  in  favor  of  that  most  pro- 
found, logical,  and  informed  writer's 
cautious  truth  and  impartiality  in  the 
statement  or  investigation  of  his  mate- 
rials. He  was  undoubtedly  a  theoritt ; 
but  his  theory  was  the  fruit  of  know- 
ledge. Dr.  Ritter  has  (though  this  he 
may  deny)  ventured  to  theorize  with- 
out it  Indeed,  the  most  singular 
circumstance  ifl,  that  the  Doctor's  infe- 
rences are  at  variance  with  his  own 
data.  On  this  we  shall  hazard  one 
or  two  remarks. 

Dr.  Ritter  professes  (justly,  we  think) 
to  infer  that  the  philosophies  of  early 
nations  originated  in  their  religious 
dogmas.  After  this,  in  his  scattered 
way,  he  specifies  some  of  these  dog- 
mas, of  which  he  pretends  that  the 
origin  is  not  to  be  ascertained  dis- 
tinctly ;  he  even  assigns,  in  the  in- 
stance cf  Mcnfice^  a  possible  origin  io 
some  old  religion  (Bhuddism),  which 
he  seems  to  insinuate  (for  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly embarrassed  upon  the  sub- 
ject) as  the  earliest  that  can  be  traced. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  this  dogma,  in 
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common  with  many  othen  which  he 
treats  in  the  same  waj*  is  found  among 
the  first  notions  of  the  earliest,  best 
authenticated,  and  most  authoritative 
history  of  religion  e»stinp^'-*the  his- 
tory, too,  of  primal  relipon,  as  first 
delivered  to  man  from  his  Creator.— 
Now,  as  there  is  nothing  in  M.  Ritter*s 
pages  (but  indeed  this)  which  would 
leM  us  to  impute  to  him  the  degrading 
chaige  of  infidel  philosophy,  but  much 
to  the  contrary  effect,  we  cannot  easilr 
reconcile  this  palpable  oversight  with 
the  lowest  assumption  of  knowledge, 
industry,  and  fiumess  belonging  to  his- 
torical research.  There  is  a  general 
and  Ter7  justifiable  prgudice  affainst 
the  applicatioi^  of  Scripture  authority 
to  <|uestions  of  philosophy.  On  such 
it  IS  not,  and  was  not  designed 
to  be,  an  authority ;  and  the  complaint 
has,  indeed,  arisen  from  the  combined 
misconstrucdon  of  nature  and  the  sacred 
record.  But  here,  \iii  the  direct  and 
primary  auihoniy^  affected  by  no  ob- 
scurity, confirmed  by  the  continuous 
chmn  of  divinely-taught  dispensations 
from  Adam  to  Christ  The  only  dis- 
tinct tradition  resting  on  any  authentic 
basis,  through  at  least  half  the  ages 
of  time»  laws,  customs,  and  insti- 
tutions, and  finally,  a  written  history 
ftirther  traced  thim  any  other  ancient 
record,  and  more  fully  authenticated 
than  all  others,  if  their  united  autho- 
rity were  taken  together.  Such  is  the 
authority  which  M.  Ritter  has  thought 
proper  to  OTcrlook,  upon  a  question  of 
the  primary  dogmas  of  the  Asiatic 
religions.  We  &  not  apprehend  that 
M.  Hitter  places  the  autnority  of  the 
Mosaic  history  among  those  **  old  opi- 
nions* which  he  describes  as  over- 
thrown by  modem  discovery.  But  we 
more  than  suspect  that  he  has  written 
much  under  the  fear  of  that  rationalis- 
ing spirit  which  is  the  disease  of  his 
country.  Its  tendency  u  to  discard 
authonty  and  fact,  and  to  reduce  all 
knowledge  into  the  mist  and  vapor  of 
an  indistinct  and  baseless  transcenden- 
talism, the  very  first  principles  of 
which  are  verbal  fallacies,  and  the 
false  notions  of  diseased  minds — in 
which  all  the  governing  sense  and 
tried  maaims  of  experience  are  lost 

And,  first,  let  it  be  distinctly  ob- 
served, that»  according  to  M.  Bitterns 
assertion  (which  we  agree  with^  of 
the  want  of  authority  in  the  written 
documents  of  Asiatic  antiauity,  there 
can  be  no  positive  conclusions  drawn 
from  them,  to  invalidate  the  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  any  other  more  an- 


de&t,  or  more  warranted  source.  Ei- 
ther the  discussion  must  be  abandoned 
as  leadiuff  to  nothiqg,  (as  indeed  has 
happened  with  M.  Ritter,^  or  other 
grounds,  in  reason  or  tradition,  must 
still  be  sought  as  the  primary  ground 
of  investigation.  Of  these,  the  first 
which  occurs  b  the  sacred  record,  on 
the  authenticity  of  which  the  evidence 
is  so  full  as  to  leave  no  ground  for 
cavil.  As,  however,  this  document 
is  confined  in  its  statements,  and  gives 
litUe  or  no  direct  information,  beyond 
iti  immediate  purpose— to  establish 
and  authenticate  the  one  revealed  reli- 
gion— the  next  connderation  is  the  ap- 
plication of  the  basis  of  &ct,  thus  ob- 
tained, to  a  more  extended  structure. 
For  this  the  materials,  are,  a  mass  of 
traditions,  philosophies  and  monu- 
ments, in  which,  if  taken  singly,  there 
is  a  manifest  and  admitted  obscurity ; 
and  the  analogies  of  human  nature 
and  history,  which  must  necessarily 
pervade  the  whole,  whether  perceiyed 
or  not  The  application  of  these  lat- 
ter to  the  former,  is  the  true  and  rea- 
sonable investigation  of  the  question 
discussed  by  M.  Ritter ;  and  there  is 
no  other,  not  absurd.  The  sulject 
thus  viewed  resolves  itself  into  two 
propositions  of  great  simplicity,  and 
obvious  evidence. 

First  as  regards  religions — The 
actual  existence  of  any  one  religion, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  must 
have  been  the  origin  of  a  variety  of 
others.  The  proof  of  this  is  the  as- 
certained hct,  that  such  a  method  of 
formation  has  been  actually  ffoing  on 
throughout  the  whole  penod  of  mo- 
dern and  authentic  history,  and  that 
the  causes  in  human  nature  are  con- 
stant subject  of  observation.  To  pursue 
this  point  is  superfluous  ;  from  diis 
arises  a  secondary  proposition — that 
the  ancient  superstitions  of  the  primi- 
tive nations  indicate  such  a  derivation 
in  their  common  agreement  in  certain 
dogmas  and  fundamental  notions,  not 
to  be  traced  to  any  other  source.  The 
reader  who  is  cunous  on  this  subject 
will  find  ample  satisfaction  in  Maurices 
History  of  Hindostao  ;  a  work  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  discovered,  so  far 
as  this  question  is  concerned. 

Our  second  proposition  is  coinci- 
dent with  M.  Bitter's  opinion,  that  the 
first  speculations  of  the  human  mind 
must  nave  originated  ftom  religion. 
For,  first  they  could  have  no  other 
origin ;  and,  second,  there  is  a  very 
observable  tendency  in  the  mind  to 
speculate  on  that  class  of  topics  which 
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HaTe  a  nOff  relaftioii  to  the  objeels 
and  doemaa  of  rdigion ;  God,  a  future 
state,  uie  loul,  the  law  of  right  and 
wrong,  te.  wUdi  bare  an  interest  al- 
ways increasing  in  proportion  to  the 
mysteiy  that  hangs  aooot  their  sources. 
In  proportion  to  the  ignorance  of  ages, 
or  the  inexperience  of  individittls, 
there  is  an  increased  tendency  to* 
wards  such  questions,  and  a  greater 
absurdity  and  podtiyeness  in  Uie  in- 
ferences at  which  they  fancy  them- 
selTcs  to  haye  arriyed. 

The  disposition  to  inquire  on  those 
snljects  which  are  least  affected  by 
circumstance,  the  simplest  and  most 
nniyersal  in  Uieir  nature,  is  the  simple 
result  of  ignorance  of  topics,  and  in- 
experience of  their  difiicu]t)r.  The 
Acuities  will  act  when  once  set  in  mo- 
tion ;  the  schoolboy  begins  by  specu- 
lating on  the  infinite  and  eternal ;  his 
curiosity  and  imagination  are  inflamed 
by  their  mysterious  yastness.  This 
tendeney  is  increased  by  the  first 
notions  presented  to  the  mind,  being 
such  as  to  bear  a  close  affinity  to  these 
abstractions.  The  first  dogmas  of 
eyeiy  religion  present  God  as  an  ob- 
ject of  duSful  regard,  and  a  future  be- 
yond death  as  an  object  of  hope  and 
contemplation;  and,  although  there 
is  nothing  to  be  detected  in  human 
reason  which  could  haye  originated 
those  first  ideas,  yet  hayii^  been  once 
presented,  they  are  obyiously  suscep- 
tible of  dl  the  yarying  forms  which 
reason  and  passion  ma;f  suggest 

The  earliest  directions  of  human 
reason,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced, 
were  precisely  such  as  might  haye 
been  the  results  to  be  inferred  from 
the  primitiye  condition  of  mankind,  as 
represented  by  the  concurring  antiio- 
rity  of  ancient  history  and  tradition  ; 
instructed  in  the  first  great  elements 
of  religion  ;  but  rude  and  simple  ;  un- 
yersed  eyen  in  the  first  rudiments  of 
sdence  or  social  polity ;  actuated  by 
pafsion  and  appetite ;  and  in  mind  as 
well  as  body,  nibject  to  the  slightest 
affections  which  may  arise  from  the 
Sffency  of  drcumstance.  In  the  lapse 
of  ages,  during  the  multiplication  of 
nations  and  races,  there  was  manifestly 
abundant  time  and  occasion  for  the 
changes  which  can  be  so  difiusiyely 
traced,  from  the  rimple  tenets  of  a 
primeyal  worship,  to  the  superstitions 
and  barbarisms  of  after  ages.  The 
absorbing  occupations  of  hunter  and 
shepherd,  the  migrations,  and  yicissi- 
tndes  attendant  upon  mimtion,  with 
the  well-known  natural  disposition  of 


man,  (now,  eyen  as  of  old,)  to  dcmde 
the  law  and  knowledge  of  God  into 
the  superstitions  of  imagination,  pas- 
non,  and  speculation.  These»  ope- 
rating yariously  under  yaried  drcon- 
stances  and  according  to  seyeral  dis- 
tinct characters  of  mmd,  brought  low 
and  gradually  eradicated  from  the 
sayage  races  of  perhaps  a  thooiand 
years,  the  first  few  simple  doctrines  of 
religion,  on  which,  in  the  meantime, 
inugiiuition  and  fear,  or  desbe,  had 
also  done  their  work. 

Meanwhile,  the  primitiye  notions 
remained  in  some  form  transfused 
through  all  these  changes,  with  greater 
or  less  distinctness,  lliey  endured 
both  on  account  of  their  magnitude— 
their  supernatural  character,  which 
rendered  them  indissoluble  into  the 
mats  of  notions,  and  dso  by  reason  of 
the  smallness  of  the  stock  of  human 
knowledge.  They  surriyed  precisely 
as  ancient  rites  of  paganism  still  are 
found  entire  from  the  remotest  times, 
amoufr  the  lower  classet  of  the  people, 
in  which  they  are  preseryed  with  ye- 
neration,  though  their  intent  and  ori- 
gin is  fwgotten,  and  transfused  into 
the  religion  or  the  superstition  of  the 
age.  Such  is  the  precise  yiew  of  the 
rbe  of  ancient  religions,  to  be  deriyed 
from  a  plain,  common-sense  yiew  of 
man's  nature  and  general  history ;  and, 
if  this  fidls,  there  is  no  other  rational 
mund  for  reasoning  on  the  subject. 
The  Mosaic  history,  and  the  tradi- 
tionary documents  of  the  earliest  his- 
torians all  go  together  in  affirmii^  the 
same  inference ;  all  beside  is  crude 
conjecture  and  unwarranted  assump- 
tion. 

If  we  go  on  to  yiew  the  first  efforts 
of  philosophy,  they  will  eyidently  ap- 
pear at  work  on  the  same  first  notions 
thus  eyoWed.  They  possessed  no  ma- 
terial but  that  which  thought  itself, 
workiuff  on  these  same  few  and  simple 
principles  supplied  ;  seemingly  near, 
because  their  real  magnitude  was  un- 
conceived.  Science,  the  result  of 
time  and  trial,  had  not  lent  the  aid  of 
method  and  rule,  or  experience  ma- 
tured the  judging  and  obterring 
powers,  and  ascertained  the  practica- 
ble from  the  impracticable  patns  of  in- 
yestigation.  Such,  in  the  course  of 
human  progress,  were  to  be  the  results 
and  ages,  and  the  ripened  fhiiis  of 
distant  generations.  Yet,  looking  to 
this  progress  as  the  result  of  final 
intent,  there  is  yet  a  place  to  be  allot- 
ted in  the  scafe  of  orderly  adyanoe, 
eyen  to  the  drifUess  speculations  of 
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the  earliest  philosophy.  It  was  the 
first  stage  of  iutellectual  development, 
and  its  immedittte  result  was  the  in-, 
▼entiou  and  maturing  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  reason.  Insubstantial  no- 
tions led  to  verbal  refinements,  and 
the  subtle  gymnastics  of  logic  ;  and 
such  was  the  principle  of  transition, 
which  can  be  actually  traced  in  far 
later  ages  ;  speculation  on  the  imprac- 
ticable bringing  forth  the  sciences  of 
reality  ;  the  frivolous  logoioachy  of 
Greece  gave  system  to  the  dialectic 
art  ;  alchemy  brought  chemistry  to 
light  ;  astrology  the  more  real  and 
vast  wonders  of  astronomy. 

Further  than  this,  the  actual  value 
of  the  ancient  philosophy,  from  Thales 
or  Pythagoras  to  Plato  inclusive,  is 
the  sum  of  whatever  general  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn  from  their  reason- 
ing and  opinions,  as  to  themselves, 
ami  the  mind  of  their  periods.  Their 
thoughts  are  oflen  sublime,  just  and 
true,  so  long  as  \hey  are  confined  to 
the  result  of  sentiment  and  observa- 
tion. But  their  systems  and  philoso* 
phics  are  nought  but  the  fancy  of 
those  readers  who  fiud  in  their  writ- 
ings, systematic  designs  which  they 
never  thought  uf;  somewhat  as  men 
see  castles  in  the  clouds,  or  faces  in 
the  fire.  Nothing  indeed  is  more 
.characteristic  of  the  real  source  from 
which  the  truths  of  Plato  are  derived, 
thmn  the  singular  want  of  connexion 
between  premises  and  conclusions 
which  so  often  surprise  the  neophyte 
in  ancient  philosophy.  The  imagina- 
tion of  antiquity  was  on  the  constant 
stretch  for  the  elements  of  a  science 
which,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  to 
exist,  m  rerum  naiura,  is  yet  manifestly 
(demonstrably  indeed^  beyond  the 
scope  of  reason.  In  looking  for  the 
reason  of  the  whole,  the  great  ancients 
too  generallv  pursued  a  path  which 
could  never  lead  to  the  reason  of  any 
tiling ;  and  from  the  study  of  their 
writings  nothing  but  the  prodigious 
subtlety  which  reason  can  acquire,  is 
to  be  learned.  A  just  knowledge  of 
their  writings  is  yet  valuable,  both  as  a 
portion  of  the  history  of  human  rea- 
son, and  beeause  the  errors  into  which 
thev  were  led  by  the  inexperience  of 
their  times,  are  stiil  sometimes  repeat- 
ed by  the  ignorance  or  desis^n  of  indi- 
viduals. Between  the  ancient  philo- 
sopher and  his  faded  reflection  in  the 
gown  of  the  platonic  Dominie  of  the 
present  day,  there  is  aa  important  dif- 
tinetion.    The  ancient  had  not  learnt 


what  the  worthy  modern  cannot  see 
under  his  very  nose.  The  ancient  tra- 
velled into  the  chaos  of  abstractions, 
because  the  science  of  facts  had  no  exist- 
ence.. The  modem  dwells  in  the  cloud-- 
capped  refirion  of  perpetual  theorizing 
about  nothiug  at  all ;  because  he  wants 
something  of  the  common  sense,  in- 
stincts, and  affections  by  means  of 
which  the  mind  of  man  is  connected- 
wit  h  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  In 
groping  amid  the  lumber  of  past  time, 
he  loses  all  consciousness  of  the  pre- 
sent; or,  in  reasoning  on  words  he  at- 
tains conclusions  which  are  contradicts 
ed  by  his  senses,  or,  at  least,  by  the 
senses  of  every  one  else.  He  dis-. 
covers  that  man  is  a  rational  machine 
without  affections  and  passions  ;  that 
there  is  no  external  world ;  no  future 
state  ;  no  God  ;  no  revelation  of  hia 
law  to  his  intelligent  creatures  ;  and  a 
variety  of  such  useful  and  elevating 
dogmas,  which  must,  in  truth,  be  ad- 
mitted to  hang  very  aptly  together; 
though  it  is  easier  to  perceive  their 
tendency,  than  to  understand  the  pre- 
mises from  which  they  can  be  extracted. 
Whatever  construction  the  secluded 
and  booktaught  theorist  may  be  led  to 
put  on  the  history  of  a  world  which 
he  sees  but  through  his  loophole  of 
distance  ;  the  history  of  man,  moral, 
social,  or  intellectual,  is  alike  the  his- 
tory of  error,  crime,  and  disaster, 
through  which  the  steps  of  a  blind 
progress  through  unanticipated  stages 
are  to  be  traced.  £xercising  within 
a  minute  circumference,  a  little  provi-- 
dent  intelligence  that  looks  a  few  days 
doubtfully  forward ;  the  transitory  in- 
telligence of  man  goes  on  approaching 
results  quite  unthought  of,  yet  so  wisely 
ordered  in  their  succession,  that  the 
design  of  which  they  bear  the  stamp, 
seems  reflected  from  the  mind  of  the 
generations  of  whose  erring  designs 
and  unconscious  tendencies  they  ap- 
pear as  the  results.  The  architect  is 
unseen,  and  the  visible  symmetry  of 
the  edifice  is  traced  by  human  wisdom 
to  the  itinerant  journey- workers  he 
calls  and  marshals  to  their  ofilces.  But 
the  day  approaches  f^st,  when  this 
fundameutal  tenet,  which  is,  to  borrf)w 
a  phrase  from  Dr.  Ritter,  the  true  his- 
torical "  element,**  shall  be  as  distinctly 
recognized,  as  it  is  fully  understood  by 
the  better  mind  of  the  age.  When  a 
base  and  servile  fear  of  that  superficial 
and  fantastic  scepticism,  which  is  the 
.  very  froth  of  the  troubled  waters  in 
wb4ch  we  live,  shall   not  force  wise 
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men  to  dUtort  tb«ir  teftching  wHh 
^leonsbteiicief  which  can  be  tatitfac- 
toiT  to  neither  tide. 

It  Mems  to  be  hi|^  time  that  man, 
who  now  views  all  things  but  himitelf 
wiih  the  eye  of  a  sober>  consistent  sct- 
enc6k  should  abandon  in  morals  and 
psehylologj  what  he  has  abandoned 
m  eTeaythlng  else  %  reasonine,  without 
fiMts,  or  ascertained  principles,  the  un- 
tangible  position  of  notions  and  im- 
presMons,  and  the  almost  laughable 
nlkcies  of  merely  verbal  definition. 
Towards  this  desirable  transition  a  full, 
clear  and  connected  history  of  the 
philosophers  and  their  systems  is  an 
impottant  first  step,  a«  being  most 
clearly  iUustratiye  of  the  most  fatul 
errois  and  fallacies  of  human  reason ; 
not  the  less  fatal  that  they  have  ever 
been  the  produce  of  its  most  imposing 
fitculties.  The  comprehensive  review 
of  these,  which  must  necessarily  be 
the  main  task  of  such  a  history,  could 
not  but  convey  impressions  corrective 
of  the  pride  and  presumption  of  the 
dogmatist  and  sceptic ;  the  two  great 


classes  into  which  the  errors  of  reason 
must  ever  fall.  Such  an  achievement 
must  also  contribute  to  the  historian 
some  additional  light*  by  the  comple- 
tion of  that  long-drawn  chain  of  ana- 
logies on  which  all  just  reasoning  is 
founded. 

But  we  are  fast  approaching  the 
violation  of  our  promised  brevity,  and 
already  we  have  but  too  much  touched 
on  topics  which  refuse  a  cursory  no- 
tice. We  shall  be  happy  to  meet 
with  Dr.  Ritter  on  modem  g^und, 
and  we  tni<it  it  may  be  in  amity.  Did 
we  not  believe  his  volumes  to  be 
already  through  the  press,  we  should 
caotion  him  against  compliance  with  the 
prevailing  fashion  of  his  country's  phi- 
losophy. We  should  tell  him  it  is  but 
a  vapor  which  hangs  around  his  Uni- 
versity which  he  apprehends  to  be  the 
color  of  the  heaven  ;  and  that  it  Is 
passing  while  his  volumes  are  going 
forth  into  the  world  ;  when  it  is  pas^ 
all  philosophy  which  it  tuints,  shall  be 
as  lifeless  as  the  cycles  and  epicycles 
of  Ptolemy. 


A!CTB0L001A   OEHMANICA. NO.   ZIII. 


M.    KLAVSa   KLATrOW8n*8  FUBLICATIONS.  * 


Trsss  unrivalled  little  volumes  have 
been  lying  belbre  us  for  some  time ; 
and  we  now  take  them  up  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  puzzlemindedness.  Dare 
we  attempt  a  review  of  them?  Wo 
tfank  not.  The  praise  they  demand  is 
so  enormous,  that  we  despair  of  our 
ability  to  afford  it.  We  certainly  could 
not  find  room  enough  in  a  single  es^ay 
to  express  our  opinion  of' them.  On 
the  other  hand  nothing  can  induce  us 
to  damn  them  with  faint  praise.  Such 
a  proceeding  would  inflict  too  severe  a 
shock  on  that  fine  perception  cif  justice 
which  constitutes  a  portion  of  our  in- 
tellectual nature.  Every  page  of  those 
books  merits  an  interminable  paneg3rric. 
In  what  light,  therefore,  would  a  few 
nwagre  sentences  of  approval  appear, 
except  as  an  impertinence  which  no 
person  of  reflecting  faculties  could  be 


expected  to  tolerate  ?  If  we  owed  M. 
Klauer  a  thousand  pounds  he  does  not 
suppose  that  we  could  have  brass 
enough  to  tender  him  a  groat  by  way 
of  payment.  No.  Our  sense  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  debt  would  rather 
impose  perpetual  silence  on  us.  Not 
one  penny  should  we  jingle  against 
another  before  him.  Tl^  mingled 
nobleness  and  perspicacitpr  which  have 
on  many  occaitions  distmg^ished  us 
would  enable  us  thoroughly  to  appre- 
ciate the  delicacy  of  his  feelings  ;  and 
if  he  ever  alluded  to  pecuniary  subjects 
we  should  merely  either  cough  him 
down  at  once,  or  inquire,  with  a  con«- 
siderate  nonchalance^  whether  he  could 
not  do  himself  the  favour  of  pressing 
an  additional  thousand  on  our  accep- 
tation. 

The  position  we  are  placed  in,  he 


*  Popular  Songs  of  the  Germans,  lanth  explanatory  notes,  &c.  By  Wilbelm 
Kkoer  Klattowski,  Professor  of  the  German  and  Northern  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture.   London,  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  1836. 

Sdaet  Lyrical  Poems  of  the  Gerdtans,  with  explanatory  notes.  By  Wilhelm 
Klaoer  Klattowski     London,  Shnpkin  and  Marshall,  1837. 

Ballads  and  Romaaees,  Poetical  Tales,  Legnads  and  Idylls  of  the  Germans,  with 
opkaatory  notes,  fir  Wflhelm  Khiuer  Klattowski.  London,  Simpkin  and 
Mu^,  1837. 
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will  perceire,  if,  tkerefore,  an  embtiw 
ratnng  one.  Il  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted too,  for  t  retfoti  which  weehall 


tpecify.  We  poteets,  io  a  mtrTellous 
degree,  the  capability  of  expatiating  to 
etermty  upon  a  tingle  topic  Oar  sen- 
tences meander  onward  right  and  left, 
like  an  unbroken  stream  of  sinag 
water  through  the  mazes  of  a  wilder* 
ness;  and  just  as  you,  Yenerable  Pub- 
lic, **  see  them  on  their  winding  way" 
now,  so  would  you  see  them  **  an 
endless  year**  (as  Moore  says)  hence, 
did  not  the  barrier-walls  of  The  Maoa- 
2  INK  restrain  them.  Give  us  but  one 
pull  from  St  Leon*s  elixir-bottle,  and 
ages  might  elapse,  until  the  grass  grew 
over  the  forgotten  tombs  of  those  who 
shall  be  still  unborn  in  the  dajrs  of  our 
gpreat  grand-children,  before  our  mono- 
tonous drawl  should  cease  to  astound 
and  mystify  mankind.  Now,  with  such 
powers  at  command,  with  both  ability 
and  will  to  lavbh  CTerflowing  laudation 
upon  M.  Klauer,  it  is  torture  to  us  to 
write  in  gyves — to  be  compelled  to 
clip  our  syllables  and  curtail  our  sen- 
tences, and  defraud  our  friend  of  his 
due.  It  is  true  we  have  been  offered  a 
field  of  sixty  pages,  or  thereabouts,  to 
gambol  in,  if  so  we  choose.  But  such 
niggardly  liberality  would  never  answer 
views  expansive  as  ours.  The  idea  of 
compressing  into  four  sheets  a  rhapsody 
that  should  be  r/pandu  through  myriads 
of  reams,  is  too  ridiculous  not  to  be 
discarded  with  eminent  contempt  No- 
body can  dream  of  it  The  thing  is 
impossible.  It  cannot  be.  Mankind 
would  scout  it  en  masse  as  a  humbug  of 
intolerable  magnitude.  It  is  ouite  out 
of  the  question.  He  is,  as  the  Persians 
would  say,  "  the  prince  and  father  of 
jack-asses,**  who  can  for  a  moment  con- 
template its  pracdcability  or  stickle  for 
its  fairness. 

Nothing,  then,  M.  Klauer,  nothing 
remains  for  us  except  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  giving  what  are  called  "copious 
extracts*  from  the  volumes  themselves. 
And  now,  for  the  first  time,  it  strikes 
us  that  this  is  not  so  very  bad  a  plan. 
It  will  afford  you,  M.  Klauer,  some 
slight  and  beggarly  compensation  for 
your  labours,  and  so  fiir  it  must  be 
g^tifying  to  you.    True,  we  must  in 


o«r  seleetioM,   employ  the    Queen's 
English  instead  of  the  EmpCTof  s  Ger- 
man ;  but  even  through  the  medium  of 
the  vernacular  the  excellent  taste  you 
have  displayed  will   be  oonspicttoua. 
Bettdes,  in  thus  anglicising,  to  whisp^ 
you  the  truth,  we  have  a  motive  ;  and 
upon  second  thoc^hts  we  have  another 
motive — and  upon  third  thoughts,  a 
third.    We  wish  our  readers  to  undet^ 
stand  what  they  read.    We  wish  to 
gain  a  prodigious  deal  of  eckU  by  our 
translations,  so  called.     Also  we  wish 
to  embellish  our  originals,  where  they 
want   embellishing.      For  it    u   now 
generally  admitted  by  both  Tyrian  and 
Trojan  that  we  have  awakened  a  wide 
and  deep,  and  intense,  and  permanent 
interest  in  fietvour  of  the  literature  of 
Germany,  soleljr  by  the  bold,  arrogant, 
audacious,  judidoos,  and  original  man- 
ner in  which  we  have  dared  to  improve 
upon  its  poetry,  and  hector  iU  poeta. 
We  have  blown  soapbubble  after  soap- 
bubble  into  their  l^ritimate  dignity  of 
rainbows  ;    and  the  rudest   apparent 
grossnesses  of  our  originab  have  dazaled 
the  eye  upon  coming  forth  from  our 
hands  as  gold  when  it  issues  from  the 
furnace  seventy  times  purified.    There 
was  music  in  them  (the  aforesaid  origi- 
nals)b  much  music  of  the  most  soul- 
entrancing  quality ;  but  nobody  guessed 
whereabouts  it  lay, — not  a  ninny  could 
elicit  a  note  of  itr—tintil  WE  arose,  and, 
using  our  long  goose-quill  as  a  wand, 
wiled  it  (the  aforesaid  music)  forth  to 
steep  the  senses  of  millions  in  Elysium ; 
performing  in  this  respect  much  the 
same  service  towards  it  as  the  thaw 
performed  towards  Baron   Munchau- 
sen's horn,  wherein,  as  you,  M.  Klauer 
Klaltowski,   a  Professor,  a   Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerinian,  a  man  of  extensive 
erudition,  and,  let  us  hope,  a  reverer  of 
Munchausen,  will  please  to  recollect, 
the  tunes  of  each  player  continued  im- 
prisoned and  frozen  until  one  of  those 
gentler  winds  ''that  love  to  dally  with 
^olian  lyres,"  came  in  pity  to  release 
the  ethereal  captives  horn  their  bond- 
age of  lethargy. 

To  b^n,  we  call  on  Holty  for  a 
song.  The  pleasantest  Rheinweinlie- 
derianger  of  his  day  shall  attune  his 
whistle  to  a  Bacchanalian  melody. 


fl  ^nt  ti^tutvnint  mUnUb. 

HOLTY. 

To  you,  and  not  Love,  O  immortal  Father  Rbine^ 

I  dedicate  my  rhyme  and  metre  I 
A  kiss  I  acknowledge  to  be  sweet ;  but  wina 

Like  yours,  Father  Rhine,  is  sweeter. 
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And  I  feel  about  m  merry  m  a  roe  oti  the  brink 

Of  a  snn-liffhjked  fiMmtain  danucfag; 
When  tlkc  taUe  U  spread  and  the  beaken  ehrak^ 

And  the  glawea  and  jugs  are  flandag 

rm  a  hopKlraai  mmU  mtU  treated  to  a  eiip» 

And  mj  Yisage  haa  a  p«ittjrUh  color. 
But  hand  rae  the  decanter  and  I  toon  flare  up, 
I  Till  you'd  swear  old  Oemocritos  was  duller ; 

For  J  laagb  and  I  qaaffto  the  woaderment  awl  awe 

Of  my  porple-beaked  entertainer. 
Who  never  in  his  time  either  listened  to  or  taw 

S«eh  guflawi  firora  a  pottle<Klniber. 

Oi  what,  slUr  aH,  were  this  planet,  let  me  aak. 

Bat  a  snipid  coaoein  and  a  meanish. 
If  we  cooldn't  now  and  then  get  oar  fingett  roand  a  iask 

Of  that  jolliest  of  beverages,  Rhenish  ? 
The  high-flying  spirit  raonnts  a  fresh  pair  of  wings 

With  every  mouthful  we  swallow, 
If  beggars,  we  are  lifted  to  the  thrones  of  kings. 

If  bards,  to  the  throne  of  Apollo. 

This  liqnor  is  an  exorcist  of  hippishness  and  pain. 

And,  according  to  niy  own  idea. 
Is  for  every  affeeUon  of  the  stomack  and  the  brtmi 

An  indubitable  panacea. 
Then  lauded  be  the  Fatherland.  despHe  all  its  Ills, 

That  yields  us  such  wine  in  abnndance ; 
And  very,  very  4Gmg  on  its  vine-covered  hills 

May  the  cherishing  beams  of  the  smi  dance ! 

Bat  a  sadder  and  lofUer  influence  which  sfifeals  to  our  hearts  like  sweet 
even  now  asserts  dominion  over  us;  and  music  issuing  at  midnight  from  the 
we  lend  an  nnrdoctant  ear  to  a  lay    chambers  of  a  sepalekre. 

CI^  iHErrabe,  i^t  (Crobe*. 

S.  A.  MAHLMAKlk 

Blest  are  the  Dormant 

In  Death  J     They  repose 
From  Bondage  and  Torment, 
From  Passions  and  Woes, 
Prom  the  yoke  of  the  world  and  the  snares  of  the  traitor, 
The  Grave,  the  Grave,  is  the  true  Liberator ! 

Griefs  chase  one  another 

Around  the  Earth's  dome  : 
in  the  arms  of  the  Mother* 
AJone  is  oar  home. 
Woo  Pleasure,  ye  triflera  I    The  ThougkUnl  are  wiser ; 
The  Grave,  the  Grave,  is  their  one  Tranquiiliaer ! 

Is  the  Good  man  unfriended 

On  Life's  ocean-path. 
Where  storms  have  expended 
Their  turbulent  wratn  ? 
Are  his  labours  requited  by  Slander  and  Rancor  ? 
The  Grave,  the  Grave  is  his  sure  bower-anchor ! 

To  gaze  on  the  &ces 
Of  Lost  ones  anew,— 


*  Mother  Earth. 
Vol.  XH. 
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To  lock  in  emfaracet 
The  Loved  and  the  True, 
Were  a  rapture  to  make  eten  Paradise  brighter  ; 
The  Graye,  the  Grave  is  the  great  Reuniter ! 

Crown  the  corpse  then  with  laurels. 

The  conqueror's  wreath. 
Make  joyous  with  carols 
The  Chamber  of  Death, 
And  welcome  the  Victor  with  cvmbal  and  psalter ; 
The  Grave,  the  Grave  is  the  only  Exalter ! 

Our  oritfinal  intention  was  to  have  we  shall  give  it  at  once,  lest,  in  post- 
reserved  for  the    conclusion    of  our  poning,  we  might  omit  it  altogetner ; 
Antbolop;y  a  certain  queer  and  cha-  for  we  cannot  foiget  the  warning  of 
racteristic  piecef  by  a  nameless  writer ;  our  friend  Glbiic« 
but  as  it  hitt  just  now  caught  our  eye, 

GLBIM. 

From  Procrastination  flow 

Half  the  ills  that  make  us  grieve. 
Seixe  the  moments  ere  they  go ; 

Time's  a  fugitive  I 
Sluggard  souls  have  woe  on  woe  ; 

wise  men  labor  while  they  live  ; 
Where's  To-morrow  ?    Dost  thou  know  ? 

Time's  a  fugitive ! 
Pluck  the  roses,  then,  that  blow  ; 

Take  what  Love  and  Fortune  give  ; 
Let  no  hour  unwreathed  go ! 

Time's  a  fugitive  I 

The  idea  of  the  song  we  allude  to  iq^pears  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  once  popular  French  ckaatan, 

"Jemis  DeMudx,  j*ai  quanntt  ant,** 
the  first  stanta  of  which  gallops  thus  :^ 

Dessaulx  is  my  name  ;  I  am  forty  years  old  ; 

I  am  handsome  and  witty  ; 
My  air  is  dittrnguCf  my  manners  are  bold 

Where  the  ladies  are  pretty. 
I  sing,  play  at  fieuro,  and  dance  ; — I  am  told 

That  I  shine  at  a  dittjr ; 
And  I  carry  a  walking-stick  mounted  with  gold 

As  I  lounge  through  the  city. 

The  ease,  f^race,  and  impndenco  of  breakers  presented  to  him  in  his  Rhym- 

this  are  pecuharlv  Paririan ;  but  so  &t  ing  Word-books,  he  has  done  so  in  the 

as  a  German  could  by  possibility  trifle  foUowing  lay  :— 
with  the  formidable  array  of  tooth - 

ANONYMOUS. 

I  travel  about  for  the  good  of  my  mouth, 

And  to  gather  effront'ry ; 
The  world  is  my  inn  :  when  Pm  kicked  from  the  South 

Fve  the  North  for  a  country. 
To-morrow  at  court,  in  a  pig-sty  to-day, 
Tol  derol,tolde  rol,  taroy  lara^  Idlmf, 
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My  spirits  are  gopd»  let  me^  sieep  in  a  cot 

Or  attend  at  a  levee  ; 
Mt  schnappsack  it  Rght,  and  my  pockets  will  not 

Be  unpleasantly  heavy 
To-morrow  at  court ; — in  a  pigr-sty  to-day, 
7W  de  rol,  tol  de  roi,  tara,  lara,  lalay. 

My  small  odds  and  ends — all  my  snatchablet— fie 

In  my  two  breeches-pockets. 
And  are  destined,  I  ^uess,  to  lie  there  till  I  die, 

Unespied  by  the  blockheads 
To-morrow  at  oourt ; — in  a  pig-sty  to-day. 
Tot  ie  rol,  tol  de  rol,  tara,  larOf  lakty, 

A  pipe  like  a  tub,  of  the  size  of  my  scull, 

A  bad  florin,  much  battered. 
An  old  pewter  goblet,  as  empty  and  dull 

As  the  stuff  to  be  chattered 
To-morrow  at  court  i — in  a  pig-sty  to-day, 
Tol  de  rol,  tol  de  rol^  iarOf  karat  laiay. 

Though  Fm  black  in  the  books  of  the  cadgers  and  cooks. 

It  don't  greatly  distress  me  ; 
The  PhiKsUnes*  trust  me  ;  they  like  my  good  looks, 

And  111  dine,  if  they  press  me. 
To-morrow  at  court ; — ^in  a  pigstj  to-day,  . 
TV/  de  rolf  tol  de  rol,  tara,  lara,  lalajf. 

If  the  air  of  a  town  isQ*t  good  for  my  health. 

Let  me  get  but  an  inkling 
Of  what* s  in  the  wind,  and  that  evening  by  stealth 

I  grow  scarce  in  a  twinkling. 
To-morrow  at  court ; — in  a  pig-sty  to-day, 
Tol  de  roly  tol  de  rol,  tara,  lara,  lalay. 

When  some  soft-hearted  huckster,  my  only  resource, 

Smells  a  rat  and  then  stops  tick, 
I  pack  up  XDj  duds,  and,  for  lack  of  a  horse. 

Canter  off  on  a  mopsdck.f 
To-morrow  at  court ; — in  a  pig-sty  to-day, 
Tolde  roly  tol  de  rol,  tara,  lara,  lalay. 

So  I  ramble  about,  not  much  caring  to  fix 

In  town,  country,  or  village. 
Getting  day  after  day  fewer  half^penoe  than  kicks. 

But  still  living  by  pillage. 
To-morrow  at  court ; — in  a  pigsty  to  day, 
Tol  de  rol,  tol  de  rol,  tara,  lara,  lalay. 

The  writer  of  our  next  song  has  not  know  no  more  about  him  iham  hit 
ss  yet  attiuned  "an  European  reputa-  name.  Is  he  a  tangibility  at -all,  ot 
tion.*  At  least  he  is  not  much  talked  are  we  to  regard  him  as  one  of  thos« 
of  in  Dublin,  Cork  or  Waterford.  **  bright- haired  shadows"  of  which 
Even  M.   Klauer  himself  seems   to  '  Cloudland  is  so  prolific  ? 

fln  i^tigfiwA  Jpatn{Is^|^{(ttire« 

B.  A.  DUNKBJi. 

Mein  Herr  Painter,  will  you  now. 
Will  you  paint  us  right,  sir  ? 

*  Citisens. 
f  Riit  iek  aufdem  Ziegmihohe,  I  rode  on  the  bludgeon ;  a  slang  phrase  equivalent 
to  oar  own — IgaOoped  off  on  Shanh;*  mare. 
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Me»  the  goodnan,  and  mj  Crow, 

Wilhelmiaa  Schweitzer, 
And  our  bods,  Adolpb  and  Joe, 
And  our  daughters,  whom  /on  know, 

P«gg7.  £^»  J^^**/» 
Bouncing  gtrb  and  preUj. 

Pkdni  the  church  ezactlj  in 

Middle  of  our  village ; 
Psdnt  the  lasses  as  they  spin. 

And  the  lads  at  tillage; 
Paint  this  house  of  ours  and  don't 
Fail  to  paint  upon  the  front,*<- 
Re-erecUa  ntwijf 
1800»/ifi^ 

Sunday  inside  diurch  (br  nir, 

At  communion-table ; 
Workday  outside  ;  Joe  shall  be 

Helping  in  the  stable  : 
Paint  our  garden,  trees  and  wall, 
And  our  oangfaters,  paint  them  all, 
Kitty,  Peggy,  Liizy, 
With  their  fingers  busy. 

As  1  lote  gay  colon  too. 

Like  a  decent  fellow 
Paint  my  face  a  lively  blue. 
And  my  wife's  a  yellow  ; 
Paint  our  daughters  red  and  my, 
And  for  both  our  boys  that  they 
Needn't  look  like  bumpkins. 
Paint  them  green  as  pumpkins. 

Blake  the  sketch  look  neat  and  nice. ; 

Spare  no  pmns  or  colors ; 
Schweitier  won't  begrudge  your  price. 

Though  it  be  two  dollars. 
Mind  and  let  the  frame  be  strong; 
Six  feet  broad  and  ten  feet  long. 
Under  piece  and  upper  :— 
Now  come  in  to  supper. 

Scbhbidbr's  Vernon  of  **  Mynheer  beauties  to  the  opinion  of  our  friends. 

Van  Woedenblock"  is  not  bad ;  but  We  take  the  opening  of  th«  poem,  as 

the  metre  almost  spoils  it ;  and  w6  the  verses  are  neither  worse  nor  better 

infinitely  prefer  Drechslbr's  narra-  throughout 

Uve.   A  poem  of  a  hundred  and  twelve        After  an  invocation  to  the  Muses 

,  however,  is  not  transferable  td  and  a  stanza  in  ridieule  of  the 


these  pages  t  and  the  most  that  we    invocation,  the  story  is  entered  oa  ai 
eaii  do  ii  to  submit  a  selection  from  its    once  thus  :— 

III. 

One  time  in  M;D,C,XL  and  ten, 

That  is,  I  reckon,  sixteen  hundred  fifly. 
There  dwelt  at  Rotterdam,  with  sundry  men 

Of  wealth  besides,  whose  name  I  needn't  give  t'ye. 
The  Heer  Van  Woodenblock,  a  merchant,  then 

Just  forty-eight  years  dd,— enug,  shrewd,  amd  thrifty,. 
And  a  most  upright  man  where'er  you  met  him. 
Until  an  awkward  accident  upset  him. 
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In  RocterdAiD,  at  wdl  at  oUmt  placet. 
It  sometimei  happens  that  a  merchant  breahi» 

And  then  hia  creditors  put  on  long  faces  ; 
Howeter,  at  I  deprecate  mistakes 

In  thu  mj  tale,  of  which  Fact  forms  the  basis. 
Van  Woodenblock,  the  gentleman  who  makes 

A  figure  as  m^  hero  in't,  I  beg 

broke— bis  1 


To  tell  the  public  merely  broke    bis  1^. 


Thus  'twas  >-A  poor  first  consin,  whose  affairs 
Were  prettj  well  embarrassed,  chose  to  come 

And  persecnte  his  relative  with  prayers 
For  half^HioEen  crowns,  or  some  snch  sura  ; 

And  Woodenblock,  in  kicking  him  down  stairs. 
Completely  lost  his  e^aHibri-^-nro, 

And  fed,  and  smashed  his  tibia  :  Aid  proved  fruitless ; 

The  leg  to  poor  Mynheer  was  theoceiorth—bootless. 


Three  surgeons  and  one  "  aninent  physidan** 

Exerted  all  tlieir  skill  upon  the  occasion 
To  mitigate  the  pain  of  his  condition, — 

And  Uen  they  bad  recourse  to  amputation, 
And  one  took  home  the  leg  for  exhibition. 

And  said  he  had  prevented  mort'fication» 
Which  was  not  true,  because  his  patient  swore 
He  had  never  felt  to  mortified  befi^re. 

VII. 

He  (Van)  la^  on  hb  coucAi  four  desperate  days. 

Commanding,  countermanding,  r^>rimaiKling, 
And  worrying  all  within  his  reach  or  gaze  ; 

And,  as  he  felt  his  powers  of  speech  ezpandiag, 
EmpbaiicaUy  earsing  in  all  ways 

The  wretch  who  had  destroyed  bis  anderstaadiog. 
Whom  he  determined  to  get  tried  moreover 
And  hanged  for  murder  wheu  he  should  recover. 

VIII. 

O,  Fortune  I  how  wc  plague  ourselves  from  birth ! 

How  Peace  is  overthrown  and  Life  made  leprous. 
Till  even  the  things  that  should  excite  our  mirth 

Are  sometimes  used  as  instruments  to  pepper  us  f 
Annoyances,  no  doubt,  exist  on  earth. 

But  still,  I  think  that  if  we  grow  obstreperous 
Whene'er  "  a  pasty  falls," — to  use  Pope's  phrase,— 
It  is  because  we  are  blind  to  Nature's  ways. 

IX. 

Im  Uebel  selbtl  tteckt  noch  ein  Prcisz,  wenn  man 

Ihn  nw  zu  findeu  toetsz^ : — The  word»  will  bear 
This  turn— that  even  in  Evil,  if  one  can 

But  grope  it  out,  there  lurks  a  Good  somewhere. 
This  dbtich— which  beginueth,  or  began, 

A  verse— is  quoted  with  a  curious  care 
In  his  own  Aiemoirs  by  the  Frdherr  Trenck  ; 
And  'tis  a  gift  [darin  tteht  ein  Getchenk] 

*  Im  Uebel  selbst  steckt  noch  ein  Preisz, 
Wean  man  ihn  nur  zu  finden  weias.  ^ 

Trenck^s  X€6<;gpg^g^.>^oOgle 
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Priceless  in  worth,  at  least  to  all  whose  goal 
Is  wrapt  in  storm  and  darkness  here  l^low, 

Markwoithj,  too,  as  from  a  man  whose  whole 
Eiistence  was  one  truceless  war  with  Woe, 

Which  bowed,  but  could  not  overwhelm,  his  soul. 
And  one  who,  though — as  all  his  writings  shew — 

A  freethinker,  was  seldom  a  free  actor. 

And  perished  like  a  common  malefaotor.* 

XI. 

Mynheer  had  never  heard  of  Trenck^  because 
He  Bitted  threescore  years  ere  Tr^nck  was  bom  ; 

But  had  he,  he  had  givei^  him  scant  applause^ 
For  he  was  not  accustomed  to  adorn 

The  workshop  of  his  brain  by  those  **  old  saws**' 
The  teeth  of  which  look  latterly  much  worn 

From  the  incessant  labours  of  the  sawyers. 

Who  are  paid  so  much  per  hack  by  their  employers. 


He  rather  trusted  to  his  own  resources. 

However  slight  he  might  consider  them. 
Than  sought  the  succour  of  extraneous  forces — 

A  practice  thry  will  hardly  much  condemn. 
Whatever  be  thie  nature  of  their  courses. 

Who  look  on  self-reliance  as  the  stem^ 
Or,  as  Bums  writes  the  sentiment,  ^  the  tUUk  of 
Carl  hemp  in  Man,**  whose  frailty  we  all  talk  of. 

Turoingpole,  the  mechanician  ulti-    to  constmct  a  Wtutderbem  for  him,  b 
mately  employed  by  Van  Woodenblock    described  as 


-a  man  who  made 


Arms,  legs,  feet,  stomachs,  palates,  teeth  and  brains^ 
For  hire,  or  advertised  to  do  so,  rather. 
He  was  the  seventh  son  of  his  old  &ther, 

XIX. 

Who  was  a  sev*nth  son,  too,  and  he  (that  is. 
Himself,  and  not  his  father)  bore  a  sort 

Of  character  not  very  much  to  his 

Advantage  in  his  native  town  : — in  short, 

Men  said  he  was  a  wizard ;  and  to  this 
Odd  charge  poor  Twistingrstick  could  but  retort 

Bv  his  eternal  poverty,  which  merely, 

However,  proved  his  heinousness  more  clearly. 

XX. 

He  was  a  clever  artist,  ne*ertheless, 

As  I  remarked  in  stanza  last  but  one  ; 
And  setting  both  his  dress  and  his  address 

(Which  made  no  picture  of  his  mother's  son. 


very  I 
Had  skill  to  hit  the  right  nail  like  his  hammers. 

*  Readers  are  of  course  aware  that  he  was  guillotined«  in  1793. 
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After  this  wc  ba?e  a  portrait  of  the  artist's  daughter : — 

XXIII. 

He  had  a  daughter,  beautiful  and  soforth, 

As  all  the  cunffhters  people  meet  with  are, 
But  chiefly  two  descriptioiu — those  who  shew  forth 

In  our  beau  monde^  and  those  whose  fiunily-star, — 
Three>rajed«  man,  wife  and  child«— exhibits  do  "  Fourth 

Estate,*  in  shape  of  son  and  heir,  to  bar 
The  riffht  to  dower  and  power  of  the  young  ladj 
When lier  papa's  sarcopnagus  is  ready. 

xxir. 

Mits  Twisdngpole,  or  Twirlingsticli,  or  Tumingstaff, 

Howe? er,  was  a  beauty,  although  penniless. 
Slim,  but  not  quite  so  slender  as  a  chuming-staff, 

And  fair  of  face,  at  least  you  might  fmd  many  less. 
And  yet  she  would  have  proved  a  faithful  joumey'ngstaff 

0*er  this  world's  waste  to  a  Zeno  or  a  Zany  less, 
I  really  think,  by  reason  of  her  beauty 
Than  her  just  notions  of  a  helpmate's  duty. 


She  was  a  pure,  unworldly,  guileless  creature. 

Her  sole  fiiult  being  that  total  want  of  art 
Which  suffers  you  to  read  in  each  soft  feature 

The  thousand  varyiitf  feelings  of  the  heart ; 
And  not  being  one  of  those  who  love  to  cheat  your 

Hopes,  as  a  merchant  cheats  you  at  a  mart. 
She  offled  no  one,  and  of  course  was  carried. 
In  midue  time,  to  her  last  home  unmarried. 

XXVI. 

Her  ftither  wished  to  get  her  off  his  hands. 

Poor  struggler !  he  was  somewhat  cross  and  selfish  ; 
He  had  prized  his  «infe,  and,  when  Death  snapped  her  bands 

Of  life,  he  felt  extremely  like  a  shellfish 
Whom  a  retiring  tide  leaves  on  the  sands  ; 

And,  his  heart  narroiiring,  he  grew  cold  and  pelfish. 
And  grumbled  at  his  beauteous  duteous  daughter. 
And  at  the  world  whereinto  he  had  brought  her. 

XXVII. 

Yet,  reader,  was  this  natural !  and  such  Grumbling 

Is,  after  all.  Affection  in  Disguise  : — 
It  is  a  woe  to  see  the  high  hopes  crumbling 

Whose  brilliancy  once  dazzled  our  young  eyes, 
And  bitter  is  the  salutary  humbling 

Wherewith  Affliction  purifies,  or  tries 
Her  Chosen, — so  the  most  of  them  turn  rebels. 
And  groan  and  curse  until  their  misery  trebles. 

XXVIII. 

And  Tnmin||[polc,  you  see,  was  one  of  these  : 
I  am  certain  that  at  heart  he  loved  his  child, 

But  his  privations  and  calamities 
Had  made  of  one  once  gentlesoulcd  and  mild 

A  character  as  savage  as  you  please, 
And  he  was  vexed  that  when  disasters  piled 

Themselves  on  Gertrude's  shoulders  and  his  own 

She  was  not  in  her  grave — aud  he  alone. 
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zxtz. 

'Ti8  human  nature,--orr-4f  not  precise)/ 

That, — it  is  nature  as  we  find  it  in 
Those  few  who  are  said  to  love  "  too  well,  not  wisely,** 

A  something  *twi«t  a  virtue  and  a  sin 
Pcrhap«»  if  one  coidd  only  separate  nicely 

The  bounds  where  virtues  end  and  sins  begin  s 
B«t  suflFerers  are  by  no  means  analytical. 
And  still  less  critical  than  hypocritical 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  prosaic  conception  without  which  it  is  impos- 

flow  of  these   stanzas — for  the  best  sible  for  a  man  to  be  either  a  good 

poetry  is  that  which  most  resembles  serious  poet  or  a  good  comic     Truth, 

the    best   prose — but    there    appears  indpcd,  compels  us  to  admit  that  the 

throughout  the  story  a  tendency  to  great  majority  of  German  poets  are, 

dilate    unnccessarilv  upon  trivialities  as  sentimentalists,  irreproachable.   We 

and  things  of  nothing  ;  and  against  have  here,  in  M.  Klauei^s  first  volume, 

this  we  must  enter  our  protest.^    We  a  song  by  Schubart,  the  excessive 

notice  also  here  and  there  an  incon-  pathos  of  which  would  go  far,  if  read 

gruous  commingling  of  the  Moving  io  aloud  at  a  conversazione,  to  justify, 

conception  and  the  Burlesque  in  expres'  except  among  the  very  stout,  a  general 

item;  as  if,  afler  some   beautiful   or  sympathetic  syncope.    WennHof 


exalted  idea  had  occurred  to  the  writer,  nicht  wdr\  to  leb(  ich  mcht  mchr.  If 

he  had  deliberately  set  about  clothing  Hope  were  not,  then  I  should  exist 

it  in  the  most  inappropriate  language,  no  more !  begins  the  poet : — Wie  Ueb^ 

as  far  as  sentiment  was  concerned,  that  Uch  (he  adds)  ertcheint  uns  ihr  ScUm- 

a  poet  could  select     This  style  of  merf    How  beautifully  beams  her  light 

writing    is    wholly     German  ;    even  on  us ! — and  the  same  affecting  strain 

Byron,  in  his  worst  fits  of  cynicism,  is  pursued  to  the  close.  ,  The  toiiching 

never  approximates   to  it.      Neither  tenderness  of  the  original  it  is  of  coarse 

could   it    ever   become    popu]ar*-or,  difficult  for  a  translator  to  five  in  all 

perhaps,  even  intelligible — among  us,  its  nerfection ;  but  luckily  for  us  the 

were  it  introduced  ;  and  we  shall  not  Lacorymose  happens  to  be  our  forte  ; 

perplex  our  readers  by  Quoting  speci-  and  therefore,  most  complaisant  Read- 

mens.    They  would  hsurdly  recommend  ing  Public,  you  will  kindly  accompany 

themselves.     We  hate  not  sentimen-  us  through  our  version,  ''sighing  like 

tality    where    it    is   genuine — ^where,  furnace**  as  you  proceed,  aud  be  good 

though  maudlin  in  it8d(  it  is  pervaded  enough, 

by  a  tone  of  sincerity  ;  but  the  hybrid      .„ y^h.^^^p^.^^^Uiemnaw.- 
kind  of  composiuon  we  have  alluded        *ijo«i»^««"prepwcu,  «.««•««»«»•, 

to  must  ever  be  at  variance  with  that    over  this  dolorous  ditty  of 
singleness  of  purpose  and  harmony  of 

|Datiet(t  )i}s9ott)etCr5. 

SCHUBART. 

Were  Hope  all  my  eye, 
*Tis  a  fact  I  should  die. 
Her  light  is  much  brighter  than  ten  tallow-candles  i 
When  crotchets  and  cares  are  consuming 

Some  fanciful  spooney,  she  takes  him 
Where  cowslips  and  daisies  are  blooming, 
And  never  entirely  forsakes  him 
Till  Death  lays  him  down  in  the  box  without  handles. 
Handles,  handles. 
The  box  without  handles. 
Till  Death  shuts  him  up  in  his  box  without  handles. 

Were  Friendship  a  hum, 
1  could  weep  o'er  my  rum, 
For  1  hate  to  be  mixing  companionlcss  tumblers. 
Even  moles,  quoth  Buffon,  are  gregarious, 
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And  cats,  when  Uiey  torn  oaterwanlen  3 
Ei  Mo4 1  like  yarious  contiarious 

Aatembliet— both  puDchdrinking  bewlen 
And  nghen  of  sigh*— both  your  gruuiers  and  gmmUen. 
Ummblert,  grumblers. 
Your  grinners  and  gmmblert, 
I  haTe  grins  for  your  grinners  and  growbfor  yoorgremblers. 

Were  Love  all  a  hoax. 
So  that  no  one  coold  coax 
A  rich  widow  to  wed,  what  could  well  be  forlorner  ? 
To  be  wheedKog  some  innocent  charmer. 
Who  reckons  her  thousands  by  thirties. 
And  hasD*t  the  heart  to  wear  armour 
Affainst  Cupid's  arrows,  is,  certes. 
Far  better  than  moping  alone  in  a  comer. 
Comer,  corner. 
Alone  In  a  comer. 
More  pleasant  than  kicking  your  heels  in  a  comer. 

Were  Music  a  bam, 
I  might  chatter  and  cram, 
Bat  a  seal  would  be  clapped  on  my  Fountains  of  Feeling. 
Oh  1  nothing  melts  bosoms  at  all  like 

The  exquisite  tones  of  a  fiddle ! 
I  hop  round  the  room  at  a  ball  like 
A  nen  on  a  scorching  hot  griddle ! 
Good  lack  I  I  could  bound  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling. 
Ceiling,  ceiling, 
The  floor  to  the  ceiling. 
Next  night,  fiutb.  III  bob  my  big  h^  through  the  ceiling. 

Were  Wine  all  a  quiz, 
I  should  wear  a  long  phiz 
As  I  mounted  each  nisht  to  my  nintn-story  garret. 

Though  Friendship,  the  traitress,  decetres  me. 

Though  Hope  may  have  long  ceased  to  flatter. 
Though  Music,  sweet  infidel,  leaves  me. 
Though  Love  b  my  torment^ — what  iriatter  ? 
Fve  still  such  a  thing  as  a  mmmcr  of  claret. 
Claret,  claret, 
A  rammer  of  claret, 
I  laugh  and  grow  fat  on  my  buttermilk  claret. 

Bat,  ah!  here  is  a  song — a  song,  unsentimental  as  it  is,  we  would  not 

indeed— a  song  of  the  noble  Tyrolean  miss  translating  for  the  brightest  gem 

who  sacrificed  himself  to  his  country ;  in  the  crown  of  Victoria  : 
—a  song,  which,  mde  and  stern  and 

SCHBNKBNDORF. 

•*  Victory  I  Victory  I     Innspmck*^  taken 

By  the  Vintner  of  Passayer  T* 
What  wild  joy  the  sounds  awaken ! 

Hearts  grow  bolder,  faces  gayer  ; 
Maidens,  leaving  duller  labors. 

Weave  the  wreaths  they  mean  to  proffer ; 
All  the  students,  all  the  neighbours, 

March  with  music  out  to  Hofer. 

*  Hofer  kepi  an  inn  at  Paaseier,  his  birth-place ;  and  even  after  he  had  taken 
up  arms  he  adways  went  among  the  peaiatttry  by  the  title  of  dor  Satuiwirth,  the 
Publican. 
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mi  the  Chief,  commandiug  silence, 

Speaks,  with  tone  and  aspect  sternctt,.. 
••  Men,  lay  down  your  trumpery  vilins ! 

Death  and  God  are  both  in  earnest ! 
Not  far  Music,  not  for  Glorify 

Leave  I  wives  and  orphans  weeping  ; 
Perish  Hofer*s  name  in  story  I 

He  but  seeks  one  goal  unsleeping. 

Kneel  in  prayer,  and  chant  Tour  roe'ries ! 

Theirs  is  music  meet  to  cheer  ye : 
When  your  hearts  in  speech  that  glows  rise, 

God  the  Lord  may  deign  to  hear  ye. 
Pray  for  me,  a  sinner,  lowly. 

Pray  for  our  great  Kaiser  loudly  ;♦ 
God  keep  Prince  and  People  holy ! 

May  both  guard  the  sceptre  proudly  ! 

Me,  my  time  is  short  for  suing  ; 

Shew  God  what  and  how  the  case  is ; 
Count  him  up  what  Dead  are  strewing 

Level  plains  and  loH^  places  ; 
State  what  hosts  yet  shield  the  Wronger,f 

And  what  clans  of  Ty^^^  bowmen 
Speed  the  shout  and  shaft  no  longer  :^- 

Grod  alone  can  crush  our  foemen." 

'*Down  with  these  paltry  violins!  not  all  German  hearts  neither.     Not 

Death  and  God  are  in  earnest."     A  H6lty*8  assuredly,  though  bis  heart, 

truly  German  heart  alone  could  have  also,  he 'tells  us,  is  German, 
given  birth  to  the  thought    And  yet 

HOLTY. 

German  and  generous  is  my  heart ; 
I  feel  and  share  a  brother's  grief. 
And  cast  all  selfish  woes  apart 
To  yield  a  weeping  friend  relief. 

1  love  to  succour,  soothe,  and  cheer ; 
I  shun  all  cold,  unkindred  souls  ; 
1  hand  the  thirsty  pints  of  beer  ; 
And  give  the  hungry  penny  rolb. 

I  suffer  pain  without  a  sigh  ; 
I  envy  not  my  neighbour's  luck  ; 
I  speak  out  plump ;  am  seldom  shy  ; 
And  kick  hypocrisy  to  Puck. 

O,  Virtue,  only  found  below 

In  virtuous  minds — we  must  not  part ! 

To  thee  in  joy  as  well  as  woe 

I  consecrate  my  German  heart  I 

*  Betet  leise  f  Ur  mich  Armen, 
Betet  laut  f  Ur  unsern  Kaiser. 
Viz : — Pray  sofify  for  me  [a]  poor  [sinner] 
Pray  awud  for  our  Emperor. 
We  quote  thesa  lines  because,  upon  casting  our  eye  o^nt  the  irantUUon,  «m 
sinner  lowly**  strikes  us  as  somewhat  of  an  ambiguity. 

f  Buonaparte. 
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HoLTt  is  probaUy  abo  the  autlior  of  the  followiiir,  which  we  find  oa  p.  24 
of  fif .  KhuePs  SoBs^^iook. 

Cie  9ns$  at  CHlHiaalr. 

Dear  days  of  top  and  soeker, 

O,  linger  on  joar  flight ! 
Clad  in  mj  bib  and  ttiOLer, 

How  intense  is  my  delight  I 
I  slumber  without  sorrow. 

With  a  bosom  free  from  pain» 
And  early  on  the  morrow 

Nutae  puts  on  my  bib  again. 

No  setf-apbraidings  sadden 

My  hours  as  they  depart ; 
My  pleasure  is  to  gladden 

My  dearest  mother's  heart : 
In  her  my  joys  are  doubled  ; 

On  her  my  hopes  rely  ; 
Hence,  my  spirit  is  untroubled. 

And  you  see  it  in  my  eye ! 

I  help  m^  chirping  sisters 

And  singing  brothers  mild 
To  inflict  ueb  vocal  blisters  ; 

And  I  grow  a  knowing  child  ; 
And  my  heart,  unless  I'm  wicked. 

Can  never  feel  much  pain  : 
O,  days  of  hoop  and  cricket. 

Might  I  b^  you  to  remain  ? 

Before  we  close  oui  labours,  we  will  borrow  half  a  page  from  Wbissb,  who 
M.  Kkoer  informs  us,  ttarb  1804  xu  Leipzig  als  Kreusieueremnekm^r,  umd  iii 
dor  geschdisie  Verfauer  vitier  Schrifien  mr  BUdung  der  JugauL  Of  these 
Sckr^ten  xur  BiUung,  these  edifying  productions,  here  is  a  nice  little  sample. 

%tbt  taCif  Wttie. 

WBISSB. 

Without  the  Tender  Passion  and  a  pitcherfut  of  wine. 

Life  were  a  round  of  dull  employments; 
The  bulk  of  our  felicity  I  certainly  opine 

To  be  comprised  in  those  enjoyments. 

When  one  has  eight  and  forty  cards  coercing  one  to  dine. 

Which  is  the  house  one  surely  goes  to  ? 
Of  course  the  one  containing  the  best  women  and  best  wine ; 

There's  such  a  charming  charm  in  those  two  1 

In  battle,  drubbing,  thwacking,  and  the  like  are  mighty  fine ; 

But  when  at  home  a  Prince  exalts  his 
Taste  more  by  treating  friends  and  foes  to  quantities  of  wine. 

And  staggering  through  quadrilles  and  waltzes. 

Toyield,  with  smiles  and  wine  at  hand,  to  Care  is  asinine  ; 

Pilgarlics  make  Despair  a  science. 
But  give  me  but  my  Pboebe  and  mv  complement  of  wine. 

And  ni  set  Fortune  at  defiance  f 

Pleasant  soul!  How  little,  as  he  of  Man— im  ervmnel  dans  urn  cachol, 
iits  there  with  his  legs  under  his  ma-  pi  on  va  execuUr.  The  misfortune  is, 
hogany,  he  reminds  as  of  Pascal's  type    though,  that  nobody  can  be  perpetually 
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jnaking  love  or  taking  liqvor,  and  that  at  toott  times.    Bdt  tMHXUiae  Uiis  last 

in  our  loveleM  and  liquorless  intervals,  sentence  (out  own,  wc  mean,  and  not 

we  are  doubly  susceptible  of  the  un-  that  of  Saturn)  may  not  be  generally  in- 

comfortablenessesattendrag  apathy  and  telliglble,  we  beg  leave  to  supply  an 

sobriety.   The  sentence  of  Saturn  alas!  anapaestic  eluddation  of  the  obecuritj 

remains  in  full  force  against  most  of  os  Crodi  Hirdbiu 

HBRDBR. 

Care,  wearied  with  rambling,  lay  loUinff  one  day 

By  the  side  of  a  streamlet  that  babbled  and  ran. 
When  his  fingers  unconsciously  shaped  from  the  clay 

A  phenomenon  figure — the  form  of  a  man  I 

**  What  is  that,  pray,  old  bov,*  queried  Jupiter,  seeing 
A  something  that  posed  him,  but  pleased  on  the  whole. 

*<  'Tis  a  mass  that  I  wish  to  transform  to  a  being," 
Said  Care ;  **  so  Til  thank  you  to  lend  it  a  soul." 

"  To  be  sure,  since  you  wish— There  I — and  now  'tis  but  fair 
That  I  call  this  fine  fellow  henceforward  my  own." 

**  By  ray  beard,  you  shall  do  no  such  thinfi^,'*  answered  Care, 
**  He  is  mine,  for  I  framed  him,  blood,  body,  and  bone." 

•'  Stu%"  said  Jove  :  '^  As  the  clapper's  the  life  of  the  bellows 
The  ioul  makes  the  man.    Why,  you  diuly  get  stupider  T 

••  Well,  then,"  quoth  Care,  •*  let  us  leave  it  to  Tellus.* 
M  Good  :— Tellus  will  tell  us  the  truth,"  obseived  Jupiter. 

**  Pray,  whose  is  this  gentleman  T*  Jove  then  demanded. 

**  My  own^**  said  the  Judge,  **  fur  I  furnished  the  pattern," 
**  Humph  1  Worse  and  worse  now,*'  exclaimed  Jove;  **  wc  seem  stranded ; 

However,  we'd  better  consult  Daddy  Saturn." 

The  Umpire  was  luckily  then  coming  by, 
And,  the  case  being  stated,  he  answered  as  thus  : 

**  He  belongs  not  to  any  particular — ly 
But  to  each  of  you  more  or  less  fmnus  or  plus  J. 

Your's,  Care,  he  shall  be  through  his  pilgrimage  here. 
And  when  Death  puts  a  close  to  his  perils  and  pain. 

You,  Tellus,  shall  claim  your  own  clay  from  the  bier. 
And  to  you,  Jove,  his  soul  shall  revert  back  again." 

And  the  words  were  fulfilled  ;  for,  through  thousands  of  years, 
Man,  companioned  by  Care,  has  incessantly  trod 

His  dark  way  to  the  grave  down  this  Valley  of  Tears, 
And  his  spirit  at  death  re-ascends  to  its  God. 

We  could  wish  to  transcribe  here  brief  lyrical  specimen  or  two.     Here 

Stolbbro's  ballad  of  **  Agnes  mi  den  is  a  morceau,  the  peculiar  tone  of  which 

goUCnen  Locken^  (by  the  wa^,  poets  would  at  once  reveal  the  writer,  no 

ought  not  to  be  so  fwid  of  makfng  their  matter  what  name  were  to  stand  at  the 

heroines  red-haired);  but  space  fails  head  of  it. 
us,  and  we  can  merely  fumiso  another 

%l%}^  aitlr  QKarmtjb* 

SCHILLER. 


The  Noblehcarted  sees  in  Earth 
A  Paradise  before  his  eyes  ; 
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The  dreams  to  wIMi  hk  •#«!  gites  birth 

He  fimdly  hopes  to  realise  } 
And  dedicates  his  bumiiigjroath 
Toglorifj  the  nujesty  of  iWh. 

Bat  ah!  before  he  gates  kmg 

So  mean,  so  paltry  all  appears^ 
6<r^soon  becomes,  amid  the  throng. 

The  loadstar  of  his  hopes  and  fears, 
Enthunastic  feeling  flies, 
And  Lote  is  chilled,  and  droops  his  wings  and  dies. 

Troth's  beams  are  pore,  but,  like  the  moon's, 
They  warm  not  with  the  light  they  shed  : 

Where  Knowledge  is,  her  bi^test  boons 
Illumine  less  the  heart  than  head. 

Blest,  therefore,  they  who  best  ally 

The  Vinonary's  hope  and  Worldling's  eye  I 

In  a  short  commentary  on  this  poem,  ally  induces  os  to  make  to  them.  It  is 
IL  Kkner  says :  **  A  yonng  man  forms  tnie,  we  ftvmerly  judged  otherwise, 
his  ideas  of  men  from  what  he  has  seea  When  a  yonng  man,  wo  formed  our 
in  the  endearing  circle  of  hb  relations  ideas  of  men  from  what  we  saw  in  the 
and  friends ;  ai^  as  he  mA  on  all  stdet  sneering  ditle  of  oar  friends  and  ac- 
with  lore,  he  gave  them  love  in  retnnu  qoaintance  ;  and,  as  we  met  with 
Experience,  however,  soon  shows  him,  sneera  upon  all  mouths,  we  gave  sneers 
after  his  entrance  into  the  world,  that  to  the  sneerers  in  return.  Experience, 
the  majority  of  men  are  narrow-minded  however,  soon  after  our  entry  into 
and  se&h.  By  degrees  he  retires  into  Dublin,  shewed  us  tibat  the  majority  of 
lumsdf,  and  at  last  becomes  in  his  turn  men,  and  all  the  women,  were  narrow- 
an  Egoist"  Now,  we  cannot  subscribe  mouthed  and  unsneering.  1^  degrees, 
tothb  doctrine.  Seventeen-eighteenths  therefore,  we  wriggled  oursclf  out  of 
of  the  men  we  meet  are  really  right  ourself,  and  at  last  became  in  our  turn- 
good  feUows;  in  laet,  if  they  have  ingta  We^isC. 
any  &ult  it  is  too  great  a  reMliness  Instead  of  lamentinff  what  is  irro- 
to  become  the  dupes  of  such  fine  mediable,  poets  should  Team  to  advise, 
speeches  and  protestations  of  kindness  after  the  manner  of  the  following 
as  a  regard  to  our  interests  occasion-  verses  :— 

(Sttftre  to  2!7frttte* 

KOLUMBUS. 

Youth !    Many  a  meteor  beam  for  thee 
Will  play  along  Life's  path  of  gloom. 
But,  pause  and  tremble,  lest  it  be 
To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom  I 

And  when  the  siren  smileth  nigh 
Let  not  her  witoherv  lull  thy  soul. 
But  walk  the  way  of  Tbith,  with  eye 
Fixed  on  thy  heavenly  goal. 

Be  watchful,  thoughtful,  firm,  and  slow, 
Lest  all  thy  fairest  hopes  be  Grossed : 
How  oft  by  one  disastrous  thiow 
The  Game  of  Life  is  lost ! 

But  when  th^  duty  bids  thee  arm 

For  combat  in  a  world  of  strife. 

Thou  shalt  not  shrink  through  dread  of  barm  ; 

Even  worms  will  fight  for  Ufe. 
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Thine  CTery  deed  and  word  emploj* 
That  Good  may  flourish,  Vioe  may  cease  i 
So  shalt  thou  pasa  thy  days  in  joy. 
Thy  placid  nights  in  peace. 

As  our  opening  ditty  was  of  Rhenish,  so  shall  be  oar  closing ;  wherefore, 
follow  us,  friends ! 

Bekraazt  mit  Laub  den  lieben,  vollen  Becher  f 
Und  trinkt  ihn  frohlich  leer. 
Inganz  Europia, ihr  Herren Zecher, 
1st  solch  ein  Wein  nicht  mehr. 

Ah  !  your  silence  rebukes  our  blunder — well,  take  the  Temacular : — 
ftiovt  Hiitniib* 

CLAUDIUS. 

Festoon  your  silver  cups  with  plenty  of  green  laurels. 

And  drink  away* — drink,  drink  enough  I 
Throughout  broad  Europe's  lands,  ye  tappers  of  red  barrels. 

This  is  your  only  genuine  stuff  I 

It  Lsn*t  waggoned  hither  from  the  hills  of  Poland, 

Nor  from  the  towns  where  men  talk  French  ; 
No  ;  you  may  take  your  oath  it  oould  beloag  to  no  land 

Save  that  of  Saxon  Memch^  and  Wench* 

The  Fatherland  alone  is  capable  of  giving 

Birth  to  this  wine, — a  wine  that  <MHild 
Re-clothe  a  skeleton's  bones^  surrounding  them  with  living 

Vigor,  veins,  muscles,  fat  and  blood. 

Nathless,  we  don*t  observe  it  through  all  Deataehland  growthful. 

For  divers  mountains  up  and  down 
Are,  as  the  great  Saint  Paul  has  termed  the  Cretans,  s]othful««*«** 

(I  s'ppoee  yon  guess  my  starry  noun.) 

There  are  Thuringia's  mountains,-— those  from  the  beginning 

Of  Time  have  given  us  wine  I  *dmit ; 
But,  'tisn*t  funny  liquor  ;— p[iggling,  jigging,  grinning 

And  quizzing  do  not  spring  from  it 

As  for  the  Hartz,  they  're  humbugs  :— deuce  a  grape  they  shew  you 

To  wet  your  drouthy  whistle, — while. 
What's  worse,  when  trudging  that  way,  evil  winds  may  blow  you 

Into  the  devil's  domicUe. 

The  Blocksberg  is  as  barren  and  more  dangerous  rather ; 

Cat-apes  and  kobolds  haunt  its  caves ; 
And  on  Walpurgis'  Night  conclaves  of  witches  gather 

There  to  cook  hell-lHoth  for  their  staves. 

Above  the  Rhine  alone,  there  grows,  there  glows  our  treasure  ; 

O I  bless^,  bless^  be  the  Rhhie, 
Which  feeds  those  noble  vines,  the  source  of  so  much  pleasure, 

The  parents  of  thb  wondrous  wine  I 

Then  wreathe  your  ulver  cups  with  plenty  of  green  laurels. 

And  drink  away,— drink,  drink  enough ! 
Throughout  broad  Europe's  lands,  ye  broachers  of  red  barrels. 

This  is  your  only  filling  stuff  I 

«Man.  ■" 
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It  wooki  be  ntber  onAiir,  if  now»  at 
ptrtiiig  with  M.  Klauer,  we  thould 
OBttt  to  Tecommend  the  handsome 
ToloBies  from  which  oar  extracts  have 
been  made  to  all  admirera  of  German 
fitentnre  in  the  kingdom.  Though 
we  haTe  not  apace  to  pr»se  them  as 
we  cookl  wish,  we  have  quite  enough 
to  acknowledge  that  they  deserve  our 
piaiae.  Of  the  three  we  prefer  the 
Tolanie  coatainii^  the  Songs  ;  and 
from  this  our  specimens  have  been 
ehiefly  taken  ;  but  no  country  has 
hitheito  equalled  Germany  in  the  Bal- 
lad ;  and  when  we  state  that  the  com* 
pilalion  in  M.  Khuier's  last  volume 
embraces  many  of  the  most  popular 


compotitioBs  in  the  ballad  Una,  we 
have  said  enough  to  show  that  the 
book  must  be  a  treasure  to  all  culti- 
vated lovert  of  the  original  and  mar- 
vellous. We  should  not  pass  In  silence 
over  the  Lyrics,  which  may  be  rq;arded 
as  a  condensation  of  almost  the  whole 
poetic  spirit  of  the  aathor's  country* 
Those  persons  also,  for  whom  exterior 
decoration  is  an  irresistible  attraction, 
will  be  pleased  with  the  getting-np  of 
these  Tolumes,  which  to  quote  a  line 
that  M.  Klauer  will  recognise : 
*•  FQsit  mm  0«lM  dto  OkM  «Bd  dta  SchtHMr,** 

and  does  infinite  credit  to  the  com- 
piler's taste. 
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EDUCATUUr  OP  BOM  AM  CATBOUC  FBIBBTS,  CONTIBUBIV 

Jm  prissts  edocated  at  Maynooth,  we  are  iafonned  that  about  one 
*•  hundred  and  twenty  students  are  in  the  course  of  edocataon  in  other  seraiaariet 
u  ill  Irdaad.  The  greater  part  of  these  are  at  Carlow ;  others  are  at  Kilkeaay, 
•«  Tusm  Waterford  and  Wexford. 

**  It  appears,  further,  that  there  are  aboat  one  hundred  and  forty  students  for  the 
<*  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  now  at  different  colleges  on  the  continent  Seventy 
''of  these  are  in  the  Irish  college  at  Paris;  aboat  twelve  at  Rome,  and  the 
**  remainder  at  Salamanca,  Litboa,  and  different  French  seminaries.** — Eightk  Report 
of  the  Commissumen  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  p,  9. 


Thb  above  extract  instructs  us,  that 
the  establishment  and  endowment  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Maynooth  has 
not  protected  the  country  from  the 
ereetioa  of  seminaries  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  over 
wiueh  the  government  exercises  no 
species  of  supervision  or  control.  The 
extent  to  which  these  independent 
inetitutions  make  provision  for  the 
priesthood,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  commissioners,  may  be  learned 
from  the  following  passage  in  the 
report: — 

<*  The  College  of  Maynooth.  supfilies 
at  present  about  fifty  candidates  annually 
for  holy  orders.  It  is  stated  to  us,  that 
e^ty  or  ninety  are  annually  required  by 
tiM  different  parishes  throughout  Ire- 
land."* 

Hence  it  appears,  that  more  than  a 
third,  according  to  the  lowest  computa- 
tion, and  probably  little  less  than  a 
hal(  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergjr  in 
Ireland^  are  prepared  for  their  offices 


by  a  coarse  of  education  over  which 
not  only  has  the  state  exercised  no 
authority,  but  into  which  it  has  not 
even  instituted  an  inquiry  ;  respecting 
the  character  of  which,  indeea,  it  re- 
mains, and  seems  contented  to  remain, 
wholly  ignorant  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  declare  our  fixed  persuasion  that 
this  indifference  is,  m  the  highest 
degree,  impolitic  and  criminal.  A 
^vernment  is  assuredly  inexcusable 
if  it  sanction  the  teaching  of  doctrines 
which,  when  converted  into  acts,  it 
pronoimces  and  punishes  as  capital 
offences.  How  far  the  British  govern- 
ment stands  chargeable  with  this  crime* 
we  shall  leave  to  the  reader's  judgment, 
only  premising  one  observation.  The 
execrable  Theology  of  Dens,  as  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
M*Ghce,  is  an  avowed  class-book  in 
almost  every  seminary  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  Ire- 
land, with,  perhaps,  the  siuffle  excep- 
tionf  of  the  Royal  College  of  Maynootn. 
With  the  course  of  studies  prescribed 


•  Report,  p.  8. 
f  The  exception  n  rendered  more  remarkable  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been, 
hj  Dr.  Murray^s  apology  for  the  publication  of  Dens,  without  an  exception  against 
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IM  B^Ways  qflrMmaarif.  [Og. 

kk  CQBtiHetttal  lemiiuinct,  we  rmret  to  dnccd  by  Dr.  Troy»  and  rejected  for 

say  that  we  are  Tery  imperfectly  ao>  its  intolerance  by  the  bocly  of  the 

(Itiainted.    We  believe  the  Theology  tnutees-^ectecC   however,   as    the 

of  Detoti  b  in  general  repute,  and  of  philosopher  would  have  Timon  cast 

the  character  of  this  classic  of  conti*  away  his  sold— not  farther  than  it  vns 

ttental  Ronanism,  it  is  enough  to  ob*  reooTerable:  put  away  far  enoogh  for 

serve,  that  it  is  too  intolerant  to  be  Dr.  Murray  to  disclaim  it,  but  placed 

acknowledged  as  an  authority  at  May-  so6ktently  at  hand  to  be  employed  by 

aooth'c-the  work  having  been  intro>  the  professors.* 

its  ol^seUonaUe  paMages.  <*  This  work,  you  are  aware,  was  not  written  for  the 
ignorant  It  was  written  in  Latin,  beyond,  of  coarte,  the  reach  of  that  class  of 
persons,  and  dssigaed  solely  for  the  use  of  professional  men.  Now  those  men  hiMt 
diaavowed  en  oaU  the  only  opinion  which  could  lead  to  any  practical  mischief.  No 
student  could  be  placed  on  the  roll  of  Maynooth  College  without  Caking  the  oeib 
alluded  to  m  one  of  the  letten  which  yo«  will  find  in  the  Mondag  Register.  (Tb« 
oath  is  in  these  terms : — I,  A.  B.  do  swear  that  I  do  abjure,  oond«niiu  ^Hid  detest,  •• 
unchristian  and  impious,  the  principle  that  it  is  lawful  to  murder,  destroy,  or  in  any 
wise  injure  any  person  whatsoever  for  or  under  pretence  of  being  a  hsretie.*'>— 'ZsMsr 
of  Dr.  Murray  to  the  Rev.  Maurice  James,  Sept,  21,  1835. 

The  oath  of  allegiance  is  the  antidste  b^  which  the  poison  of  Dens  u  to  be 
neutndised.  But  strange  to  ny,  the  oath  is  taken  where  Dens  and  his  poison  are 
excluded,  and  where  IHas  is  admitted  the  juratory  pressrvative  against  him  is  not 
administered.  In  Maynooth,  where  the  oath  of  allegiance  is  taken,  Dens  is  not  sl 
dass  hooii — in  the  other  colleges,  where  he  is,  there  is  no  oath  of  allegianosJ 

It  may  be  well  to  subjoin  the  advMtisement  through  which,  as  Mr.  M<Okee  state<f 
at  the  Hereford  meeting,  October  13,  1836,  the  adoption  of  Dens  as  a  collegiate 
class-book  was  ascertained : — 

^<  In  a  book  which  was  purchased  at  the  auction  of  that  very  priest  whom  Dr.  Troy 
appointed  to  revise  the  notes  of  the  Rbemish  Testament,  Mr.  Walsh,  I  found  tbe 
identical  advertlsenfent  in  question;  it  is  a  copy  of  Coyne*s  catalogue  for  1814,  an4 
these  are  the  words: — <  A  cataloffiie  for  1814  of  Catholic  books  published  by  R* 
CojTue,  16,  Parliament-street  (near  Eseex.bridge) — DensComplete  Body  of  Theo]a«ry, 
in  seven  vols.  12mo.  price  £3.  This  comprehensive  work  is  now  read  in  the  colleges 
of  Carlow,  Waterford,  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Cove.  It  has  been  adooted  by  the 
Catholic  bishops,  as  the  safest  and  best  work  extant,  and  from  which  the  respecilre 
conference  of  each  diocese  is  taken.  *  There  have  been,  perhaps,  one  or  two  seminaries 
instituted  since  the  date  of  Coyness  advertisement,  respecting  which  we  have  not 
adequate  information.  We  cannot  affirm  what  is  the  course  of  instruction  prescribed 
at  St  Jarleth%  but  are  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  under  the  jurbdictlon  of 
John  Tuam  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  rendered,  in  the  aspect  it  turns  towards 
Protestants,  <  too  civil  or  two  obligingly  flat.' " 

*  Examination  of  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray : — "  Do  you  recollect  any  other  books 
brought  over  by  Dr.  Troy  at  any  time  ? — Yes. 

«« Why  were  they  not  used  ? — Because  they  were  supposed  to  inculcate  opinions 
too  strong  with  regard  to  the  interference  of  spiritual  authority  in  temporal 
matters. 

**  And  for  that  reason  they  were  not  used  in  the  cdlegc  ?— Yes,  for  that  reason 
they  were  not  used. 

**  What  was  the  name?— Devoti." — Appendix,  No.  67. 

«<  A  Kst  of  works  recommended  by  the  Professors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of 
Maynooth  for  the  perusal  of  the  students,  or  re/erred  to  by  them  in  the  course  of 
their  lectures.** 

•<  By  the  Professor  of  the  Dunboyne  establishment : 

•••♦•• 

**  Canon  Uw— Van  Eepen,  Det>otL**-^Appendix  to  Eighth  Rtpwrt  of  the  Oanits- 
shners  of  Jrish  Education  Inquiry, 

«<  Reooouaended  or  referred  to**  is  a  very  comprehensive,  and,  at  first  view,  it 

would  seem,  very  unsatisfactory,  phrase.     The  commissioners  were  desirous  to 

ascertain  the  works  by  which  the  opinions  and  principles  of  students  at  Maynooth 

are  formed.    If  the  returns  were  designed  to  assist  them,  they  should  contain  lists 

1st — Of  the  class-books. 

2d  — Of  books  recomraeudcd. 
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ISSS.2       Edueatum  cf  Raman  CaiAolic  T^rimti^-eaniimted. 

It  IS  moeb  to  be  denred  that  our 
govenraMiit  shoold  enquire  into  the 
•tate  of  edttcadon  and  the  courae  of 
sto^  paTsned  in  aH  semioariet  where 
candidates  for  the  Roman  Cathoilc 
prtetthood  in  this  country  are  instracted. 
in  Ibreign  coontries,  with  which  diplo- 
matic relations  are  maintamed,  the 
eoqniry  could  be  prosecuted'  through 
the  British  ambassadors ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  apprehended  that  colleges 
and  seminaries  in  Ireland  and  England 
would  refuse  to  afford  the  required 
information.  There  might  be  difficulties 
retpectine  the  Irish  college  at  Rome* 
but  of  the  character  of  iustruction 
afforded  in  that  seminary,  little  doubt 
can  be  entertained.  It  is,  in  all 
probability,  conformable  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  doctrines  held  in  the 
papal  court :  what  these  are,  ecclesias- 
ti<^  history  has  rendered  abundantly 
evident,  even  to  the  general  reader  ; 
and  that  they  are  the  doctrines  taught 
io  the  Irish  college,  the  signal  marks 
of  ftiTor  extended  to  the  seminary  by 
the  reigning  pontiff,  certify,  (one  would 
be  disposed  to  say,  considering  the 
character  of  Crregory  XVI.,  and  of  the 
chair  in  which  he  presides),  with  the 
decisioQ  of  "  infolKble''  authority. 

The  encouragement  afforded  by  this 
pontiff  to  those  who  would  qualify  at 
none  to  become  Roman  Catholic 
priests  in  Irtland  ought  not  to  remain 
unnoticed^  He  found  the  ancient 
establishment  for  their  instruction  des- 
troyed, and  he  restored,  and,  to  some 
extent,  we  believe,  endowed  it. 

**  In  Rome,**  according  to  the  tefttimooy 
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of  tha  Rev.  Bi  Crolty,  Prasidaat  of 
Maynooth,  «<  there  was  formtrly  aa  Irish 
collage  which  had  some  funds  of  ito  own, 
soificieot  probably  io  support  a  doaen 
students,  and,  as  that  establiahaeat  wae 
enthrely  destroyed,  even  before  the  Pr«ch 
invaded  Italy,  the  govemoMot  at  present 
supporU  a  certain  number  of  young  men 
in  the  College  of  Propaganda.  I  tuppoee 
there  may  be  six  or  eight.*** 

Soch  was  the  condition  of  Irish 
students  in  Rome  in  the  year  18M, 
when  the  Rev.  B.  Crotty  gave  hia 
testimony.  The  Most  Rev.  Doctor 
Murray  shall  describe  what  it  i^ 
now  : — 

««  Of  the  singular  affection  which  the 
Holy  Father  entertains  for  hit  Irish 
children,  you  will  perceive,  with  gratitude* 
a  splendid  proof  m  the  uneoUched  grant 
which  bis  liolineas  has  recently  made  of 
the  spacious  college  of  St  Agatha,  to- 
ffether  with  its  annexed  church  and  garden, 
lor  ibe  accommodittion  of  the  Irish  siu- 
dents  at  Rome.  And  perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  introduce  here  (what,  from 
personal  knowledge.  I  can  aver)  diat 
those  virtuous  young  men  who,  with 
their  admirable  president,  have  been  the 
first  to  profit  by  this  nuurk  of  pontifictd 
regard,  have  conducted  themtelves  in  a 
manner  so  creditable  to  the  Irish  cha- 
racter, that  they  are  pointed  out,  even 
in  the  holy  city,  as  examples  of  piety  : 
and  many  of  tlUm^  even  in  that  ssat  of 
ecclesiastical  science,  as  rare  instances  of 
what  talent  and  application  can  do  for 
the  extensive  acquirement  of  thoee  varied 
attainments  which  are  likely  to  render 
them  ornaments  of  their  profession.**f 

Such    favor  from  the  'Pope,   such 


3d  — Of  books  referred  to  with  approbation. 

4th — Of  books  noticed  for  the  purpoee  of  being  refuted  or  censured. 

«  ReccNnmended  or  referred  to'*  is  a  more  convenient  claseification  for  one  who 

dneires  to  withhold  information  rather  than  to  afford  iL     In  the  present  instance, 

however,  the  classification  is  not  so  unsatiafnctory  as  at  first  sight  it  might  appear. 

Ita  ambiguity  is  corrected  by  a  qnalification  annexed  to  a  subsequent  item  in  the 

«•     To  the  list  of  works  returned  under  the  head  of  logic,  metaphysics  and 

philo*ophy,  the  following  observation  is  appended : — *•  Some  of  the  writers 

ntioned  are  noticed  by  the  professm*,  when  confuting  tb*  o|»mton«  maintained  in 

ihnr  worktJ*     No  such  qualification  as  this  having  been  added  to  the  canon-law- 

retanw,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  none  such  was  required ;  and  thus  it  would 

ar,  that  the  conduct  of  the  trustees,  which  enabled  Maynooth  to  disclaim  Oevoti, 

;  ks  pfofeesors  at  liberty  to  recommend  him. 

*  Appendix  io  Eighth  Report  of  Education  Inquiry,  p.  82. 

f  Letter  of  Dr.  Murray  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  or,  as  the  writer  styles  them,  the 

««Gaitbolic~  deigy  of  the  arch*dioceee  of  Dublin,  October  5,  18d6.     The  Catholic 

Direetary  and  Almanack  is  not  less  careful  than  the  Most  Rev.  Divine  to  make 

known  to  his  holiness'  subjects  in  Ireland  the  good-will  of  the  <*  common  father" 

towards  the  collide  eetablished  bv  him  in  Rome,  and  the  advantages,  also,  accruing 

to  them  from  the  institution.     The  Catholic  Annals  of  Ireland  for  1837  report  that 

on  January  31  **  his  Holiness  Gregory  XVI.  visited  the  Irish  students  at  the  college 

ef  St  Agatha,  which  be  had  gFaciously  bestowed  upon  them.     Cardinal  P.  Franconi 

raoivfd  bis  holineen  nt  thegnuid  gate,  whilst  the  Right  Rev.  Drs.  Brown  and  Uiggia 

(fivD  Kilmora  and  Ardag^  in  Irdand,)  and  the  learned  presidenC,  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen, 
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B^Wa^  qfMsk  Bki^ry^^Chaf.  XYlt. 


[A«g. 


haow  fhHB  MdMbiUci  m  the  boljr 
myh  v^i^'  )^  tiiftaiMdx  OMHtfeil;, 
tbat  the  priaoipleft  in  wbiob  ibe  Iritk 
tUidenU  %x%  MMloetriiuito4,  nmtt  be 
Mieh  as  the  comri  •  of  Roae  bet  mi- 
forei&^  patruoited  and  recom«cn€>ed> 

Heeie  is  not  the  only  piece  on  tbe 
eontiaent  where  Inab  Roenm  Catholka 
bare  been  eecoeraged,  or  (perbapa  we 
inght  be  justified  in  sajing^  aHured, 
lo  puraee  tbeir  eecletiastied  stndtea. 
Tbe  inierest  taken  by  France  in  tbe 
edecatioB  of  these  yoons  persons  was 
ao  great  as  to  abrm  the  loyalty  of  Mr* 
Daniel  0*Cennell.  We  certaioly  are 
not  entitled  to  expect  a  faTorabfe  le* 
eeptioa  foe  testknony  borne  b^  that 
learaed  genUemaa  when  it  suits  our 
pnrpoae  to  prodooe  it.  Yet,  at  tbe 
sanie  tkae,  in  a  eoentiy  where  tbe 
evideaee  of  a  guilty  approrer  wHI  be 
reeeiTed,  if  corroborated  by  collateral 
lesllaietty  and  by  concurring  drcom- 
stancea*  we  think  ourselres  justified  in 
•obmttting  to  the  reader  the  sworn 
declaration  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  and 
lettiuff  it  tell  for  what  it  may  be 
thoo^t  worth. 

*•  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  the  equaliza- 
tion of  political  rights  enjoyed  by  Catho- 
lies  and  Protestanta  would  be  canvemeiUfy 
tmd  adoanUtgtouthf  accompanied  by  tome 


hf  iifsh'sijirspisisii/r  jfeGatWacfailyy, 
BBBNoairv  uroH  xam  wol  ahD'  hjui* 

SCEB  Of  TBI  ClOWN?— Ysfly  IVIXMHUf 

I  tbiak  it  would  be  vary  desiidble^  is 
that  case,  that  the  ffOY^namul  should 
posMss  a  legitimate  influeace  over  tbe 
Catholic  Clergy^  so  that  in  all  the  n\m^ 
tioai  of  the  state  with  foreign  powers 
the  gOTemment  should  be  as  secure  of 
tbe  Catholic  Cleicy  as  they  are  now  of 
the  Protestant  Ctozgy.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  it  would  be  Terr  desirable  that 
the  ffoverooient  should  nave  that  rea- 
sonable bond,  that  would  bind  tbe  Catholio 
clergy  in  interest  to  them  as  well  as  in 
duty.  lihould  be  very  deeirouM  mysdf  of- 
meinggovermmeiU  poeaeee  that  U^fluencA,^ 

**  HaTe  yon  considered,  and  can  you 
eemanmicate  to  the  committee,  the  de- 
tails of  any  such  measure? — I  think  a 
moderate  prorision  for  the  Cbtbolic 
deigy,  ascertaining  that  they  were 
natite  bom  subjects,  bom  withia  tbe 
alJegianee.  With  the  exception  of  indi- 
vidnale  yet  alire,  and  fit  for  oAoes,  who 
bare  beea  partly  educated  abvoad,  nay 
wish,  and  that  of  tbe  CatheUc  nobleaseB 
and  gentlemen  with  whom  I  act,  arould 
be,  that  tbe  CathoUe  Clergy  should  bay 
aieans  being  fiound  for  thai  purpose  whssls 
do  not  exist  at  present,  educated  withHs 
the  allegiance,  so  thai  aU  foreign  injlmm^u 
by  reoMOH  <^  eduoaiioth  ehoM  he  Uifun 
away,  as  well  as  foreign  infiueoce  by  birth. 


attended,  in  due  form,  to  conduct  the  holy  father  though  the  college,  who 
high  encomiums  on  the  faith  of  the  Irish  people,  itc  and  exhorted  the  students  tei 
perserere  in  their  inriolable  attachment  to  Catholicity.*' — Catholic  Direeiery  amd. 
Almanack  for  1838,  p.  426.  The  adrertisiog  section  of  the  Directory  shows  tha^ 
tbe  advantages  and  honors  of  this  favored  seminary  are  attainable  on  terms  by  aa 
means  costly — *<  Terms  for  board  and  education,  &c  in  the  Irish  College,  twenty- 
five  pounds  per  annum,  to  be  paid  half-yearly  in  advance.  For  this  sum  the  student 
is  wot  only  boarded  and  educated,  but  aiso  euppHed  with  fiamiture,  clothes,  the  neceetary 
9ehool4>ooks,  medicines,  ffc»  jfc  A  deposit  of  twenty-five  pounds  is  required  from 
each  young  gentlemen,  which  will  be  returned  to  him  on  his  leaving  the  college.*' 
Such  are  the  eacoursging  terms  on  which  education  in  the  holy  city,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  the  blessing  and  perhaps  the  especial  ftivor  of  the  pope  are  offeied  to  Lrish 
students.  The  offers,  however,  are  not  made  indiscriminately — **  At  a  general 
meettag  of  the  prelates  held  in  Dublin,  February,  1835,  the  following  ragmaftiona 
Were  adopted."  We  extract  two: — «  1st.  No  sidyect  who  shall  have  studied  for 
^  any  time  in  a  college  or  seminary  in  Irehind  to  be  received  without  letters  fToaa> 
«  said  college  or  seamnary,  stating  that  be  was  distinguished  both  on  aocoant  of  bia 
••studies  and  good  oonduct"  4th.  <*  Those  who  have  not  studied  in  any  approved 
«  college  or  seminary,  to  be  examined  by  tbe  diocesan  examiners,  or  other  clergymen 
"  approved  of  by  tbe  ordinary  for  that  purpose,  who  will  certify  that,  from  thetr 
Mprofidenoy  in  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  elassics,  ffeographyand  biaSory^ 
«<  they  promise  to  become  distinguished  students.**— Cbl.  Diree.  Al  1086^  p.  441. 
Thus,  tbe  Reman  Catholic  Biehope  in  Irebnd  appear  as,  in  some  sarty  paanma  to 
the  students  whose  entrance  into  the  cheap  and  honored  semiBaiy  they  ^^^^^^ntui, 
and  thus,  too,  they  can  protect,  by  tbeir  knowledge  aad  diacnminatioB^  the  T^^ligs^ 
from  the  daager  of  having  its  secrete  iaconvenianlly  disdoeed  by  pupils  no4  cafaU» 
af  thoroughly  valuing  them.    . 

•  The  f«  Court,**  as  distbguished  from  the  «  Church**  of  Rona,  is  a  term  toe 
wall  understood  to  need  explanation. 

t "  I  woald  rather  die  ten  thousands  deaths  than  eoasaat  to  degtad*  and  vitaUy^ 
injure  the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  by  a  cannactien  with  the  -tntri**  ftttm  wf 
Mr,  CyOmiuU  to  W.  W.  Beaumtmt,  Dee.  dQ,  1888. 
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«* h  ft  at  gmmMf  MWf^  thiiite 
■iwihani  of  tli>  BoaMm  Catholic  biomdby 
m  fattlud,  -wlio  bsve  betn  aivoAtod 
akrMid^  are  m  wiyeciaHe  whI  m  w«U 
■naiicfgil  in  ail  rMpacta,  and  ai  naiA 
attached  ta»  tha  ooaatitatioii,  ai  ihom 
wko  huf  baas  adoeatad  in  Iralaad?-. 
Cvtainlj,  it  la  lo  balMTad,  and  I  am 
aoairnioed  it  ought  to  be  to  belieyed,  for 
I  wooki  Taatara  to  lay,  I  know  tliat  thay 
art  lo;  bmt  I Jumpem  to  know  thai,  in 
fitturtj  ii  nuqf  not  he  quite  §0  safe.  The 
feotI«anen  tlms  chrmmstanced  were  edo- 
eeted  while  foreign  inflnenoe^  operating 
ipoa  the  CaUkc^e  mind,  was  checked  by 
the  aatnral  antipjacobiniem,  if  I  may  nse 
the  phrMa,  of  the  Cathdic  Clergy.  The 
fevuntitniaiy  taaden^  on  the  continent 
«a%  to  destroy  the  (>thoIic  Clergy  and 
^  Catlidic  raHgion;  and  thote  who 
hiTe  been  thras  educated,  at  present  are 
A  not  only  perfectly  loyal  persons,  bnt, 
if  they  faaTe  a  fault  at  all,  it  is  the 
tnggeration  of  that  good  principle.  Bitt 
I  hne  reason  tofiar,  that  there  are  me<m» 
mkin^  in  a  neiphbourinff  country  to  edn^ 
^ilt  a  number  of  Ce^oUe  vrieete  fir  Ir^ 
hmit  and  there  it  certainfy  now  no  anti- 
Chthdieity  in  that  country,  but  the 
csBlnry;  and  I  tbxl  it  a  sacbxd  Dirry 

TO  lAY,  THAT    I   LOOK  WITH   ALABH  TO 

m  iiooBBsa  €»  THAT  sracna  or  bdu-* 
temmt  unohedced  as  it  waold  be  in 
htmt  by  enmity  between  the  Catholic 
CWi|7  geaeiaUf,  and  the  partkuku*  power 
ta  which  I  aUnde  in  the  preseat  in- 


i8T 


Such  were  the  teatiments  expressed 
by  Mr.  CComiell  on  the  subject  of 
the  depeodaoce  in  which  the  Roman 
Githolic  Clergy  ought  to  be  placed 
towards  the  atate»  anSl  on  the  perils  of 
foHfign  edneatioD.  We  may  be  re- 
inaded  that  the  testimony  of  the 
leaned  ffenUeman  is  not  of  that  kind 
on  wln<£  we  are  dispoeed  to  pkee 
refioMse;  bnt  when  we  contend  for 
BO  nore  than  that  it  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  suggest  the  consideration 
af  useful  topics,  which  may  not  other- 
wise ha^e  oeen  Remembered,  we  do 
nottMidc  that  we  can  be  justly  charged 
with  OTerrating  ita  importance. 

lliera  is  another  point  of  view  in 
whieh  we  hoM  Mr.  (JConnell's  evi- 
teoa  worthy  of  nolieek  WhateTer 
■i^  be  the  woe  of  hia  tesiimof^,  the 

eHioB  inroired  in  it,  or  deducible 

>  it,  is  worthy  of  profonnd  atten- 
la  warning  England  against  the 
lee  of  foraiga  edaoation,  he  most 
neoessatily  have  reannded  tboae  who 
AMted  that  education  of  the  wet  to 
^IrtMritcookl  berettdered  sabacrrient : 


MMdhbaolaAi 

to  bayere,  that,  even  if  the  stateoMiifa 

of  Mr.  0*Connell  were  groaadleM  and 

jalse,  a$  teetimot^,  they  may,  regarded 
in  tMr  propketteal  ctipmcUy^  bare  ac« 

a  aired  an  idt^red  and  an  improTei 
baraeter,  and  realieed  for  themtelvea 
a  spaeies  of  troth.  Foieiga  eountriaa 
naay  have  proited  by  suggestions  de« 
signed  solely  to  pot  England  on  her 
gruard ;  and  foreign  edneation  mar 
thos  haTc  become  that  against  whieb 
Mr.  0*Connell,  in  the  exuberance  of 
his  loyalty,  fek  it  a  salamn  duty  to 
warn  the  British  parliaoMut 

There  is,  howerer,  one  part  of  tha 
learned  gmtleman's  testimony,  whieh 
webeKeve  to  bean  ondeoiable  truth* 
It  is  that  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
exertiona  made  to  provide  an  edocatioO 
for  Irish  priests,  such  as  should  cause 
k^  sobjecta  of  Great  Britain  to  feel 
atarm.  We  beliere  that  soeh  exertioaa 
were  made — we  beliere  that  facilities 
forissoarting  such  aa  edoeatioo  were 
KberaHy  provided — and  we  believe  chat 
numbers,  far  greater  than  those  of  the 
year  18^,  are  now  profiting  by  the 
advantages  of  foaeiga  edaeation. 

This,  IB  the  present  estate  of  Roman- 
ism  on  the  continent,  is  a  matter  of 
no  little  alarm.  The  political  pria< 
eiplea  associated  wkh  Roman  Catoolie 
doctrine  have  undergone  a  very  material 
alteration.  In  former  times,  ecclesiaa- 
tics,  in  what  were  termed  •*  Catholic^ 
countries,  had  interests  which  they 
felt  to  be  inseparable  from  those  of 
good  order  and  national  prosperity. 
They  had,  everywhere,  a  country ;  ondi 
if  they  conki  be  regarded  as  siding 
with  a  party  in  the  state,  the  party  and 
the  prniciples  which  they  upheld,  were 
what  have,  in  recent  times,  from  the 
power  and  success  of  revolutionary  com* 
binations,  received  the  name,  "  Con*- 
servative."  Accordingly,  Roraanism^ 
in  many  countries,  but  especially  in 
France,  \i-as  modified,  by  restraints,  and 
correctives,  and  precantions,  whidk 
rendered  it,  to  some  extent,  a  national 
religion.  The  temporal  interests  of 
the  clergy,  or,  at  least,  of  those  who 
influenced  and  led  them,  were  the  same 
with  those  of  the  sovereign,  and  the 
state  had  thus  a  guarantee  for  the 
faithfulness  with  which  a  distinction, 
which  here,  ta  Irdaad>'  has  served  no 
other  end  thaa  thai  oC  coafusiag  hasty 
politicians>-4ile  distiactioii  l^tween 
temporsl  and  spiritual  power,  and  the 
independence  and  inviolability  of  each, 
— should  be  inculcated  on  aspirants  to 
thv  priesthood..    The  relations  between 
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church  and  state  are  now  materially 
altered.  The  clergy  do  not  belong 
to  the  aristocracy — they  do  not  asso- 
ciate with  persons  in  what  are  called 
the  upper  classes — the  links  of  "golden 
connection**  with  governments  are  worn 
so  thin  as  to  have  lost  the  power  to 
retain  them — and  placed,  as  they  are, 
in  the  condition,  but  not  in  the  depen- 
dance,  of  little  belter  than  paupers,  by 
the  state,  thcv  are  reduced  to  the 
adoption  of  all  the  practices  and  the 
arts  by  which  voluntaryism  is  influenced 
to  yield  a  sure  and  ample  revenue. 
Thus  Romanism  has,  for  some  time, 
been  brouj^ht  to  reflect  the  pKolitical 
opinions  of  the  people,  and,  it  may 
with  much  truth  be  said,  now,  to  have 
Mdopted  them.  The  cause  of  legitimacy 
has  ceased  to  be  a^ainful — the  people 
count  for  too  much  in  affairs  of  state 
to  allow  of  the  confessional  being  made 
the  cabinet — the  classes  who .  have 
become  educated  by  study  or  business 
— gentry,  merchants  soldiers,  members 
of  learned  professions — ^have  attained 
a  position  from  which  Romanism  is 
hopeless  of  reducing  them  to  submit 
voluntarily  to  her  dominion  :  she 
turns,  therefore,  to  the  uneducated 
and  uninstructed  masses,  and,  adopting 
the  political  maxims  of  the  middle 
orders,  which  constitute  the  tovereigrUy 
of  the  day,  accommodates  herself  to  the 
superstitious  affections  of  the  multitude, 
which  is,   in    the    natural    course  of 


thkigt,  to  become  the  de^poiitm  •f  He 
fuiyre. 

Now,'  for  the  first  time,  it  may  be 
said,  since  the  era  of  the  Reformation^ 
Romanism  has  separated  her  cause 
from  the  cause  of  civil  governmental 
and  has  openly  profess^  that  she 
**  fights  for  her  own  hand.**  It  is  im- 
possible to  reflect  with  any  degree  of 
attention  upon  the  efforts  which  she  is 
making  over  the  continent  of  Europe, 
without  being  led  to  discern  a  purpose  - 
and  a  plan  in  the  well-timed  and  well- 
ordered  enterprises,  by  which  temporal 
authorities  are  checked  and  embar- 
rassed, and  nations  are  habituated  to 
the  aggressions  of  spiritual  dominion.. 
It  is  impossible  tu  reflect  upon  the 
extent  to  which  religious  confrater- 
nities of  laymen  have  multiplied  in 
modern  times,  and  upon  the  worse 
than  childish  absurdities,  the  drivelling* 
superstitions,  which  serve  as  pretexts 
for  such  associations,  without  becoming^ 
biassed  towards  a  |)ersuasioq  that  the 
professed,  cannot  be  the  real,  purpose 
tor  which  they  have  been  formed  ;  and 
that  something  is  concealed  beneath 
an  absurd  and  fantastic  pretence,  of  so 
much  importance  aa  to  explain  the 
conduct  of  rational  men  who  lend  the  - 
authority  of  their  names  to  falsehood 
and  folly,  for  the  sake  of  some  great 
end  thus  iniquitonsly  promoted.*  And, 
in  troth,  the  end,  at  least  the  great 
effect  of  these  sodalities,  seems  sufli- 


*  Henrioo  in  his  History  of  Religious  Orders,  a  work  of  high  authority  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  instructs  us  that  it  is  *«  since  the  institution  of  Uie  immortid  society 
of  Ignatius*'  these  congregations  have  been  formed,  or  at  least  have  become  effective^ 
and  that  the  rules  of  the  congregations  are  generally  conformable  to  those  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  were,  if  not  their  direct  authors,  at  least  their  constant  protectora. 
•*  The  reason,*'  he  adds,  «*  is  plain.  The  Jesuits  were  the  natural  enemies  of  Pro- 
testaatism  which  had  pretended  to  renew  society — qui  avait  pr^tendu  renouveler  la 
soci6t6.  These  formiciable  antagonists  opposed  faith  to  freedom  of  judgment,  charity 
to  toleration  and  philanthropy,"  (sin^f^uUr  opposition  truly,  **  la  charite  k  ]a  tole- 
rance et  a  la  philanthropie,*')  **  and  as  Protestants  addressed  themselves  to  the 
masses,  to  the  inferior  classes,  whom  they  seduced  by  flattering  their  pride  of  in- 
tellect and  the  passions  of  their  hearts,  the  Jesaits  in  their  turn  sought  to  renew  the 
masses  in  a  spirit  of  faith  and  charity  (cberchHient  i  renouveler  les  masses  dans  ui^ 
esprit  de  toi  et  de  charite).  For  this  they  found  it  necessary  to  create  for  them- 
selves auxiliaries,  to  secure  points  of  contact  with  the  people,  and  congregations 
thenceforth  multiplied  ad  infinitum.  **  Gloire  done  a  la  Soci4t6  de  J^sus,"  is  Monsieur 
Henrion's  exclamation.  **  Elle  a  £t^  pour  beaucoup  dans  le  bien  qui  s'est  op^r^ 
elle  doit  dtre  pour  beaucoup  dans  notre  reconnoissance." — HtMtoire  des  Ordres  Reii- 
gitMte  Idv.  Quotrieme,  chap.  1. 

It  would  appear  that  during  the  period  in  which  Jesuitism  was  apparently  extinct, 
it  was  really  existing  under  the  name  of  some  sodality  or  congregation.  The  society 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  it  is  now  known  and  acknowledged,  served  for  some  time  as 
its  mask  and  instrument.  The  Abbe  du  Pradt,  Archbishop  of  Maliaes,  had.  men- 
tioned this  circumstance  in  his  Jesuitism,  Ancient  and  Modem,  and  the  tenor  of  the 
devotions,  framed  for  the  use  of  the  confraternity,  corroborated  the  Abbe's  statement. 
The  matter  is  now  placed  beyond  dispute  or  doubt  by  the  testimony  of  M,  Henrion. 
While  it  was  somewhat  lees  clear,  all  connection  between  the  sodality  and  the  Jesuit 
Sneiaty  was  stoutly  denied  by  the  Maynooth  professors.  The  sodality  had  bees 
iutroOUced  into  that  seminary.     Nearly  two  hundred  members  had  been  enroled  in 
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ci^DtlT  apparent    They  are  emineiitlj  It  is  not  matter  of  accident  tliat  priesta 

ealeul'atea  torHeaaemindafrooi  the  pre-  and  pontiffs  have  not  been  discouraged 

jodicea  of  country  and  home;  they  nici-  or  dissuaded  from  promoting  them  by 

Ktate  the  distribntion  of  the  multitudes,  the  impiety  of  the  pretences  on  wbicb 

wbtehconstitiitephyFfoal  force,  into  Dla-  they  were  professedly  formed.     And 

nafeable  masses,  and  (a  matter  of  some  when  it  is  found  that,  at  the  same  time. 

ioiportBnce)  they  swell  and  sustain  the  the  doctrines  are  eialted,  which  invent 

amount  of  ecclesiastical  income,  sup-  the  spiritual  power  with  temporal  au- 

plyiRg  a  machinery  by  which,  if  the  thoritv.thus  releasing  eccleoiastics  from 

moral  erils  of^he  Tolontary  system  are  the  omigations  of  allegiance   to   the 

not   remoTedy  the   inconveniences  at  sovereign  or  the  state  ;  and  anticipa- 

least,  arising  out  of  its  precarionsness  tinns  are  avowed  of  the  change  to  be 

and  parsimony,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  effected  through  the  asrency  of  those 

counteracted.     It  is  not  matter  of  ao-  confraternities   which  ••  efface  nation- 

cident  that  societies,  with  such  recom-  ality"  from  the  feelings  of  the  people  j 

mendations  as  these,  have  so  multiplied  it  is  not  easy  to  diiirpgard,  as  a  vain 

of  late  years,   as  to  have  become  the  and  thoughtless  boast,  the  predictions 

occasion  of  very  ambitious  specnlatioo.  which  are  too  often  heard,  tnat  a  great 

it.  A  Jesuit  had  for  a  time  held  high  office  in  the  Callege,  and  had  exerrised  pri> 
vikgca  of  iostmcttom  even  after  his  coanMrtion  with  the  seminary  had  erased,  such 
as  were  confided  to  no  other  straofer.  These  circurostaaces,  perhaps,  influsnred  the 
Commiasioners  to  eoquire  more  nMuaiely  than  otherwise  tbf7  would  have  thouaht 
necestary,  into  the  character  of  the  sodality  of  the  Sacred  Heart ;  but  their  examiaa. 
tiou  was  attended  by  ao  useful  result,  except  the  boldness  and  the  freqveacy  with 
which  any  connection  between  the  lodality  and  the  Jesuits  was  denied,  may  be 
thooght  to  furnish  a  useful  lesson. 

The  following  i»  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Henrion  in  the  work  already  qnotad, 
a  work  in  such  esteem  that  it  hat  been  reprinted  at  firuasek  by  the  National  Society 
for  tlie  propagation  of  good  books,  with  the  express  approl>ation  of  ths  Ecclesiastical 
Censor.  **  The  suppreMion  of  tlie  Jesuits,  to  which  Rome  had  reluctantly  assented, 
had  left  in  France  poignant  regrets  in  the  hearts  of  tbe  friends  of  religion  |  the 
re\  olution  succeeded  iu  fully  exposing  the  imprudence  of  a  noeasure  which  bad  taken 
a  a  ay  useful  supports  firom  tbe  sanctuary.  Full  of  these  ideas,  some  young  ecde- 
siaittirs,  whom  our  first  disasters  had  forced  to  flv  into  Belgium,  (amonaU  others 
tlie  Abbe  Charles  de  Broglie,  son  of  the  Marshal,  the  Abl^  de  ToumsTy,  of  the 
LKoctse  of  Mans)  conceived  the  project  of  re-establishing  a  society  which  had  rendered 
such  services  to  religion  and  letters.  By  the  advice  of  the  Abbe  Pey,  an  ecclesiastic 
as  pioas  as  he  was  wise,  they  did  not  take  the  name  of  Jesuits,  that  order  having 
been  suppressed  by  the  Holy  See,  but  **  that  of  the  Sacred  Heart.** — Livre 
Trotsieme,  chapitre  fi. 

The  examinations  on  the  subject  of  this  sodality,  reported  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Eighth  Report  of  Irish  Education  Enquiry,  especially  where  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Dowley  and  Kennv  and  the  Most  Rev.  I)r.  Murray  were  the  witnesses,  may  in- 
terest the  reader  who  can  find  time  and  inclination  to  stndy  them.  Mr.  Kenny  said 
**tkis  sodaHty  has  never  been,  under  the' directum  of  the  Jesuits,  to  my  knowledge.** 
Dr.  Murray  said,  **  J  never  understood  that  it  was  particularly  connected  with  the 
Jesuits. *'  These  gentlemen  may  have  been,  no  doubt,  sufficiently  unacquainted  with 
tbe  history  of  the  Jesuits  to  be  exculpated  from  the  guilt  of  falsehood  ;  but  it  is  some- 
what curious  that  the  work  of  Du  Pradt,  Archbishop  of  Melines,  had  been  published 
before  their  examination,  and  that  in  it  ths  Sacred  Heart  is  enumerated  among  the 
diaguises  assumed  by  the  Jesuit  society  while  preparing  the  way  for  its  restoration.— 
See  Du  Jesuitisroe  Ancien  et  Modem,  chap.  22. 

The  evil  to  be  complained  of  is,  not  the  clandestine  use  to  which  the  sodality  has 
been  employed,  but  tbe  impiety  which  it  strives  to  perpetuate.  .  Adoration  of  the 
Sacred  Heart !!  Adoration  of  a  muscle  !!  of  a  bodily  substance  which  had  never 
included  in  its  province  functions  of  thought  or  feeling  !!  And  this  is  to  be  adored ! 
And  a  society  is  formed  which  is  to  take  **  a  musculous  part  of  the  animal  body,** 
incapable  of  thought  or  apprehension,  for  the  object  of  its  worship,  and  thus  make 
it  a  God.  Surely  if  the  anonymous  advantages,  derivable  from  the  society,  were  not 
regarded  as  compensating  a  wickedness  like  this,  the  euormity  would  not  be  so  long 
tolerated. 

The  truth  is,  Romanism  is  lapsing  into  Sociniauism.  Its  politics  and  superstitious 
"that  way  tend.**  We  may  have,  indue  place,  more  to  say  on  this  subject;  at 
present  we  shall  merely  add,  that  the  rites  of  Romish  worship  accustom  votaries  to 
reprd  (he  Lord  Jesus  as  one  of  many  mediators,  and  thus  iuoensijjly  prepare  them 
10  eotertain  doubts  of  his  divinity,  ^  ^ .^.^^^  by  VjOOglc 
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and  ffeneral  nrolution  b  at  InhmI,  aa4 
thatltomanitiii  it  every  where  to  guide 
i^» 

In  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  impot- 
sible  not  to  feel  some  aiuuety  and  evea 
alarm  respecting  the  course  of  edueik 
tion  throuffh  which  students  for  the 
Rdmish  mission  in  Ireland  are  ooop 
ducted  in  the  continental  seminaries, 
espedally  those  of  France  and  Bel* 
gtum.  We  believe  that  in  the99  eoun- 
tries  the  principles  of  La  MeBnais,f 
with  the  exception  only  of  those  whieh 
favour  personal  Ubertv  and  freedom  of 
worship,  are  almost  universally  Copied. 
The  advantages  of  the  Ultmmontane 
system  have  recommended  it  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  entire  priesliieod. 
The  fiction  of  papal  in&Uibility  confers 
real  power,  and  in  the  present  feeble- 
nest  of  the  papacy,  bnnirs  with  it  no 
practical  inconvenience.  Kings  are  out- 
bid by  the  people  in  their  offers  for  an 
alKance  with  the  church  i  and  thus 
Romanism  has  aqaired  a  character,  in 
some  respects  peculiar  to  these  later 
times,  a  character  in  which  the  dog- 
mas of  religious  intolerance  have  be- 
come reconciled  with  democratic  prin- 
ciples, and  vrith  practices  of  the  loosest 
popular  license. 

The  temper  of  the  age  is  favourable 
to  the  efforts  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  making.  Infidelity,  by  which, 
some  highly  gifted  interpreters  of  pro- 
phecy affirm,  and  probably  with  reason, 
she  is  finally  to  be  subdued,  now  stands 
her  friend.  Indifference  to  what  are 
termed  religpous  or  controversial  dis- 
cussions is  not  less  characteristic  of  the 
upper  classes  of  society,  than  an  apti- 
tude to  receive  impressions  from  their 
priests  is  descriptive  of  the  multitude. 
Thus  is  the  progress  of  Romanism 
facilitated.  She  can  spread  her  snares 
for  the  illiterate,  secure  against  disturb- 
ance, not  alone  from  compunctious 
visitings  of  her  **  seared*'  conscience, 
but  also  from  the  inquiries  or  the  re- 
bukes of  the  reflecting.  Provided  that 
the  engine  does  its  work,  he  who  looks 
to  nothing  but  results,  concerns  himself 
little  with  the  principle  on  which  its 
power  is  depenaant.    Those,  and  they 


are  maoy,  who  see  in 
thing  but  a  naohiner^  by  which  aooMay* 
in  this  present  life  is  affacted*  are  i»- 
differtnt  to  the  coatrivanees  by  whicb 
its  puiposes  shall  be  acoompUsbed.    If 


it  exert  an  influence  npon  massea  of 
men  by  which  useful  results  are  aW 
tained,  it  has  answered  the  ends  for 
which  they  would  have  it  established  i 
and  superstition,  and  even  vice,  becoot* 
reapecuble  in  the  judgment  of  political 
men,  if  they  do  the  state  the  servioe  of 
rendering  its  task  of  government  eaaf  • 

Availing  itself  of  this  "  indiffsreDoe," 
Romanism  has  won  reepeot.  or  at  least, 
deference  from  those  whose  very  oon- 
lempt  for  the  arts  bj  which  it  lias  bo- 
come  entitled  to  their  ftivoar,  was  the 
means  of  rendering  its  artifices  ano- 
cessfuL  It  has  appealed  to  die  moat 
ignoble  sentinenta  and  aifectiona  of 
maa'a  nature,  and  in  impostures  too 
groas  and  palpable  to  be  haaarded,  if 
it  Mt  itself  jealously  observed,  baa 
offered  attractions  to  the  eredulooa, 
and  the  crafty,  and  the  8uperstitiooa» 
by  which  it  has  greatly  enlaiged  ita 
borders.^  It  has  sounded  the  deptka 
of  human  ignorance,  and  presented 
allurements  to  engage  all  the  vanitiea 
and  the  corruptions  Sf  the  human  heart 
in  its  favour,  and  has,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  succeeded,  by  the  variety  of 
forms  and  fashions  in  which  it  has  set 
forth  modes  and  subjects  of  devodoB, 
ever  unedifying  but  ever  new,  in  be- 
traying all  who  are  susceptible  of  re- 
ligious influences  into  engagements 
of  which  it  alone  experiences  the  ad- 
vantage. 

Nor  are  its  practices  and  arts  al- 
together without  some  more  plausible 
title  to  the  success  which  has  attended 
them.  The  priests  and  the  ccmfruler- 
nities  they  govern,  have  assumed  aUnoat 
the  entire  direction  of  public  educn- 
tion.  The  most  deUeate  du^  eon- 
iiected  with  this  momootoiis  traat, 
appears  abandoned  to  them  b^  govern- 
ments, and  in  numerous  inatancea, 
willingly  surrendered  to  them  by 
parents.  Those  who  have  power  giren 
them  over  the  coming  generation,  are 
seldom  without  power  over  that  which 


*  Qui  pourrait,  en  effet,  nier  la  revolution  qui  nous  envaloppe  et  nous  prosss  de 
toutes  parts  ?  Nous  void  an  moment  oil,  corome  dit  M.  de  Bluttrs,  las  peuples  saroat 
Voy^  pour  £tre  mdl^ ;  nout  void  k  repoous  oil  4  la  corruption  va  8Uoc6der  una 
r6fonne  fbndamentale  dans  la  philosophic,  dans  la  litteratuiw  et  dans  las  lois.  Lm 
'  mationalitU  $*effacent  on  ne  vwt  plus  itre  compairiote  qu§  de  ssf  dodrmn*  Um 
pensie  CathoUque  prhuie  a  ce  mowewunt  unwertei,  jrc-— Histoirs  dss  Ordres  R^ 
gieuz.— Avimt  propos. 

f  See  By- Ways,  chap.  xiv.  io  our  April  Number. 

\  Not  by  conversions  from  Protestantism,  but  from  indifference  and  alienation  in 
countries  called  «*  Catholic.** 
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i*  fMMlag  awty.  Pv«iita,  wfaete  chil- 
mm  we  ^rrnwii  by  knre  towardt  their 
nX^gunm  teaebers,  however  they  any 
despise tiie instrocdoii,  wiil  besimslble 
«f  tbekiiMHineM  in  which  it  b  imparted, 
ud  wW  be  gntefiil  lor  it.  Parents 
■uttuKiii  respeeting  their  cfaildren't 
hnbU»  and  morals,  may  be  taoght  to 
think  that  the  diseipKne  of  the  school 
and  the  confessionu  is  exercised  only 
fir  good ;  while,  through  this  diseipUne, 
tfecoveries  may  be  attained  respecting 
domestic  secrets,  such  as  render  the 
preeeptor  andconfessor  truly  formidable. 

But  yet,  although  they  know  the 
secrets  of  the  mansion,  their  wish  b 
not  the  name  with  tint  of  Jafenafs 
Greeic  confidants,  and,  powerftd  as  they 
are  day  by  dar  becoming,  they  are  not 
dreaded.  Their  power  is  growing 
■p  so  tranqnillT,  that  the  wise  in  their 
generadofl  look  npon  its  increase  with 
indiflerence  and  eren  with  approbation. 
The  objects  of  their  sodalities  appear 
IHroloas ;  the  doctrines  bv  which  they 
are  recommended  appear  &lse ;  but  the 
nses  to  which  they  serve  both  in  church 
and  cavil  government,  are  believed  to 
be  important  and  real.  The  myriad  of 
religions  in  old  Rome,  Mr.  Gibbon 
instructs  us,  appeared  equally  true  to 
the  multitnde,  equally  false  to  the 
philosopher,  and  to  the  statesman 
equally  useful.  Modem  Rome,  per- 
haps, exhibits  as  diversified  a  spectap 
de  ;  and  the  societies  or  **  religions** 
into  which  it  is  distributed,  are  re- 
garded with  no  less  favour  by  the 
direotofs  of  the  system  to  which  they 
are  made  subservient — with  no  letw 
eootenpt  by  the  philosopher  who  dis- 
cerns their  absurdity  and  untruth — and 
with  no  leas  complacency  by  the  poli- 
ttcianfs  who  deriTc  from  them  a  tem- 
porary convenience.  How  is  Irbh 
Romanism  likely  to  be  affected,  and 
how  has  it  been  affected  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  srtifiees  and  embellishments 
thns  prevailing,  and  we  might,  perhaps, 
with  reason,  add,  thus  pernicious  P 

In  addition  to  the  one  truth  for 
which  we  have  already  given  Mr. 
0*ConneU  credit,  we  are  bound  to 
acknowledge  another.  He  stated  tmly 
that  priests  educated  in  France  before 
the  revirftttion,  were  trahied  up  in  prin- 
ciples of  what  might  be  termed  ultni- 
k>yirity  towards  the  House  of  Stuart,  but 
irbich,  (Mr.  O'Connell  adds,  and  here 
we  express  no  opinion,)  on  the  demise 
of  that  race,  meig^  into  unaifected  at- 
tachment to  the  reigning  family.  The 
SQccesson  of  these  loyal  ecclesiastics 
were  prepared  for  their  duties  by  a 
iDore  democratic  training ;  but  it  would 


he  reasonable  to  samisc;  so  fiu*  as  the 
France  of  the  revolution  or  the  empire 
could  direct  their  studies,  by  a  training 
less  fafoarable  to  the  development  of 
nhra-montane  predilections,  by  a  train* 
mf  as  little  likely  to  promote  a  spirit  of 
bhnd  submission  to  thePope,as  toinduee 
a  hearty  devotedness  to  the  sovereign. 
But  the  revolution  and  the  empire 
passed  away.  "Catholicism**  (as  in 
courtesy  the  papal  schism  is  called) 
aifd  kings  returned,  and  with  them 
appears  to  have  come  Mr.  0*Conneirs 
serious  alarm  lest  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  education  of  missionaries 
to  Ireland  might  prove  ruinously  sno- 
oessfhl  in  vitiating  the  loyalty  of  that 
"  most  exemplary  priesthood.*' 

Aburm  is  not,  necessarily,  ground- 
less, because  the  individual  who  pro- 
fesses to  experience  it,  is,  or  resembles, 
Mr.  0*Connell.  We  confess  ourselves 
not  without  apprehension  ;  because 
we  believe  the  Romanism  of  Frauce 
to  be,  in  its  religious  principles,  if  we 
may  use  the  term,  ultra-intolerant,  and 
in  its  political,  ultra-liberal — because 
we  believe  the  system  to  be  ultra-rigid 
in  its  enactments  respecting  profes- 
sions of  faitb,  ultra-lax  in  its  license  res- 
pecting moral  practices — because  we 
believe  the  course  of  discipline  and 
instruction  calculated  to  engender  mfi- 
del  opinions,  and  to  teach  the  arts  and 
fiimiliarise  the  pracUces  by  which  sn* 
perstition  mav  be  imposed  on ;  be- 
cause we  dread  the  comoination,  in  one 
man,  of  priest,  infidel,  republican — and 
because  we  fear  that  the  French  semi- 
naries are  preparing  such  ecclesiastics 
for  our  afflicted  country. 

These  considerations  are  suflBcient 
to  show  that  the  sin  committed  by  the 
British  legislature,  in  maintaining  a 
college  for  the  education  of  the  Rom^n 
Catholic  priesthood,  (like  our  other 
natural  trespasses)  is  uncompensated 
by  any  political  advantage.  Iniquity, 
indeed,  mav  complaia  that  it  has  never 
had  fkir  play  in  England.  Its  enter- 
prises arc  uniformly  stamped  with  a 
character  of  irresolution  and  incom- 
pleteness. It  wades  into  the  depths 
mr  enough  to  make  manifest  the  crimi- 
nality of  its  attempt ;  but  it  dares  not 
struggle  on  to  the  attainment  of  its 
purposed  olgect  There  is  alwavs 
good  enough  in  England  to  debar  the 
nation  the  benefits  which  might  have 
accrued  from  crime.  Sin  may  prevail 
so  lar  as  to  do  a  deed  of  partial  des- 
truction, but  it  has  not,  as  yet,  in  any 
instance,  been  permitted  to  carry  out 
its.  design  bv  building  up  an  edifice  on 
the  ruins  ol  the  fabric  it  has  demolish- 
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ed>   The  virtue  and  religioua  priacijile  nment  of  Marnooth.     It  has  been  at- 

of  a  peo^lti  accustomed  to  truth,  re-  ^uded  by  all  the  evil  consequenoea 

•ume  their  influence  before  the  work  is  anticipated  by  the  unregrarded    wiae 

finished,  and  render  the  effort  abortive,  men  who  vainly  protested  against  it. 

Thus  it  ha^jpens  that  the  politics  of  and  it  has  belied  every  promise   by 

pure    expediency    usually    liave    "  ill  which  it  had  been,  if  we  may  use  the 

luck"  amonff  us;  "  I  dare  not,  waits  expression,  empirically  recoouuended. 

upon  I  would ;" — and  a  scheme  of  ini-  It  has  not  improved  the  theology,  or 

n,  ample  enough  to  comprehend  mitigated  the  intolerance,  of  Romaniam. 

:  as  well  as  crime,   shrinks  and  It  has  not  conciliated  the  affections  of 

contracts  at  the  touch  of  principle  or  Irish  Romanists.    It  has  not  protected 

fear,  so  as,  while  retaining  its  charac-  the  country  against  the  influence  of 

ter  of  guilt,  to  exclude  all  the  expect-  foreign  education.     It  has  n(»t  relieved 

ed  advantages.  education  from  the  secrecy*  in  which 

So  has  it  fared  with  the  sinful  expe-  it  is  conducted  here  at  home.     It  has. 


*  The  information  acquired  from  the  professors  at  Alaynooth  was  by  no  i 
clear  or  full,  on  matters  of  much  interest  and  importance.  It  could  not  be  learned 
from  them,  for  instunce,  how  students  in  the  libnu-y  were  to  ascertain  the  books  which 
they  were  prohibited  to  study,  although  it  appears  that  the  introduction  of  improper 
books  into  the  college  was  a  crime  incurring  the  penalty  of  expulsion.  It  appears^ 
also,  thut  the  college  keeps  no  record  of  expulsions,  notwithstanding  tbeir  frequency— > 
four,  at  an  average,  taking  place  every  year. 

Expulsions. — **  No  minute  is  entered  or  registry  kept  of  the  students  who  are 
either  removed  or  expelled  from  the  house.  But  every  year  an  account  of  all 
expulsions  is  submitted  to  the  trustees,  and  each  bishop  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
removal  of  any  student  who  bad  been  rf  com  mended  by  him.  The  number  of  those 
who  have  been  expelled  during  the  thirteen  yean  in  which  Dr.  Crotty  has  been 
president,  may,  he  thinks,  be  estimated  at  from  three  to  four  in  each  year.** — Eighth 
Report  of  Com,  p.  13. 

The  trustees  are  all  Roman  Catholics.  The  acting  trustees,  we  believe,  are, 
almost  exclusively,  Roman  Catholic  Bishops.  According  to  the  practice  of  the 
college,  therefore,  notices  of  expulsion  are  given  to  Roman  Catholics.  The  visitors 
(who  are  partly  Protestants)  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  are  left  in  ignorance.  By  the 
aet  of  incorporation,  passed  in  1795,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Chief  Justices,  and  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  were  nominated 
trustees— by  an  act  passed  in  August,  1808,  they  ceased  to  be  trustees,  and  became 
visitors.  Since  the  year  1808,  therefore,  government  has,  officially,  known  little  of 
the  expulsions  which  have  taken  place  at  Maynooth,  or  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  so  extreme  punishments  have  been  inflicted.  The  following  extract  from  the 
examination  of  the  Kev.  B.  Crotty,  president  in  1826,  is  worthy  of  some  attention  :  . 

<*  It  has  been  stated  in  a  pamphlet,  published  by  Mr.  Keogh,  that  between  the 
period  of  the  foundation  of  Maynooth  College,  and  the  year  1810,  not  fewer  than 
ninety  students  had  been  expelled  from  the  institution — do  you  consider  that  to  be 
true  ? — I  cannot  say,  not  being  in  the  house  or  the  kingdom  at  the  time,*'  &c 

**  Jm  there  amf  minute  made  when  a  person  ie  expeiied  f — None,  except  far  tkm 
purpose  I  mention^  of  letting  the  trustees  know  at  the  end  of  the  year.** 

*'  Is  not  there  a  book  in  which  a  minute  is  made  for  that  purpose  ? — No>**  &c 

**  Will  you  state,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  what  number  you  thinls  have  been  expelled 
since  yon  have  been  president  J — I  have  been  preudent  now  nearly  thirteen  years, 
and  I  think,  on  an  average,  that  the  number  expelled  might  amount  to  three  or  four 
each  year,**  &c.  &c 

**  Have  any  persons  been  expelled,  since  you  were  appointed  president,  on  account 
of  their  political  principles  f'-^Not  one. 

**  Or  for  any  political  principles? — No,** — Appendix  to  Eighth  Report,  ffc,  pp, 
60,61. 

From  1795  to  1810^  the  expulsions  amounted  to  ninety,  and  were,  principally, 
occasioned  by  political  causes.  From  1813  to  1826,  they  amounted  to  forty  or  fifty, 
but  were  in  no  instance  visited  for  political  conduct  or  opinions.  In  the  fonner 
period,  Protestants,  namely,  the  judges,  were  officially  cognisant  of  these  punishments 
— in  the  latter,  the  arrangements  adopted  at  Maynooth  excluded  them  from  such 
knowledge.  The  problem  will  admit  either  of  two  solutions.  The  political  opinioBS 
of  the  students  improved  within  the  latter  period — or  else,  Maynooth  discipline 
became  more  indulgent,  when  relieved  from  the  supervision  of  Protestant  trustees. — 
Utrum  horumt  ^c, 

PaoHJfiiTED  Books Dr.   Crotty  having  said  that  students  had  been  expelled 
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in  ^ort,  falfilied  mo  one  oF  the  eip^  endowed,  was  but  tlie  teed  of  a  migh^ 

ttttioos  which  eraftsmen  and  statetmea  ettablisbment,  by  which,  in  ttme,  an 

laugbt  the  coootry  to  entertain ;  but  H  the  land  was  to  be  overshadowed, 
has  made  England  participator  in  a         Laaffniige  like  this,  when  applied  to 

gricTons  sin,  and  it  has  armed  RouMui-  the  college  of  Ma^nooth,  has  now  lost 

ism  from  her  resources,  and  embolden-  the    character    of    noveltr.      Indeed 

ed  Romanism  by  her  concessions,  and  there  are  bat  few  politicians  of  modem 

encooraged   hopes,    neither  irrational  times  who  would  not  introduce  into 

DOT  inoperative,  that  the  college  which  the  royal  seminary  some  measure  of 

roym)  nranifieenoe  had  instituted  and  reform.     But,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 

chiefly  for  Ttolating  college  rules,  mentioned,  amoog  the  instances,  that  two  had 
suffered  <*  for  introducing  improper  books.**     He  was  asked,  during  his  examination — 

<■  Have  you,  in  point  of  (act,  a  list  of  prohibited  books? — Ws  have  in  the  college 
library  a  list  of  prohibited  books,  which  was  printed  in  Rome ;  but  we  do  not  con- 
sider oarseWes  bound  by  it  in  this  country ;  the  president  is  supposed  to  have  the 
right  of  prohibiting  any  books  that  are  immoral,  or  against  the  Chrifrtian  religion,**  &c. 

•'  Is  any  list  of  the  books  they  are  forbidden  to  read  shown  to  them  when  they 
come  in  ? — No  Ibt  b  shown  to  them,  but  they  get  a  knowledge  of  the  few  books  that 
we  insist  on  not  being  introduced.  There  is  a  general  order  that  they  shall  introduce 
no  books  without  letting  the  dean  know  what  they  are ;  if  they  show  the  book  to 
the  dean,  they  will  be  told  that  is  not  a  proper  book  for  them  to  have,  if  it  happen 
to  be  a  work  of  that  description.** 

^  Are  the  books  that  each  student  brings  in  exambed  by  the  dean  ?• — Yes.** 
— Appendix  toSihEd.  Report,  p.  61,  Rev,  Dr,  Crotty. 

Thus  far  the  president  The  prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  establishment,  who  is  also 
librarian,  testified  as  follows : — 

**  Is  there  a  list  of  prohibited  books? — TTiere  it  not,  Mtrange  oi  it  may  appear.** 

**  But  the  prohibited  books  were,  I  presume,  originally  pointed  out  by  the  president 
or  librarian  ? — Such  has  been  the  regulation  of  the  library  before  my  appointment, 
and  I  have  been  forced  to  allow  things  to  go  on  in  the  same  way.  I  propoaed  certain 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  library  to  the  president,  and  even  to  the  board 
of  trustees,  but  they  refused  to  sanction  them,  for  m  ise  reasons,  no  doubt,**  he, 

*«  Is  it  a  part  of  the  regnlations  that  a  stadent,  wishing  to  take  down  any  particuhir 
book*  should  apply  to  the  assistant  librarian,  to  apprise  him  of  the  fact,  in  order  to 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  exercising  bis  judgment  as  to  whether  the  book  b 
proper  or  no? — The  permission  of  the  assutant  librarian,  as  to  books,  b  not  always 
asked  by  the  students  reading  in  the  library;  according  to  the  exbttng  regulation  they 
have  free  access  to  all  the  books." 

*•  Nor  any  permission  ? — Nor  any  permission  whatever.** 

*<  Then  how  b  it  known  whether  the  students  are  reading  proper  or  improper 
books  ? — Thb  assistant  ubeaeian  keeps  a  watchful  eyb  on  ths  conduct  of  the 

erUDKNTS  IN   THE  LIBaAEY,    AND  IP  HE  HAPPENS  TO  SEE  TUBM   REABING    IMPaOPEE 
books,  he  INTEEFEBES  and  PBEVENTS  TpBBf,"  &C 

**  What  do  you  conceive  the  numbers  to  be  that  resort  to  the  library  one  day  with 
another? — I  consider  that  one  day  with  another,  there  may  be  upwards  of  an 
hundred  who  go  to  the  library,  for  all  the  divines,  as  I  mentioned  before,  are  ad- 
mitted, even  those  who  have  not  'been  fonr  years  in  the  house,  and  the  divines  are 
at  present,  1  think,  about  170.** — Appendix  to  8th  Report,  pp,  184,  185,  Rev.  N, 
SUvin. 

Two  students  were  expelled,  it'  appears,  for  the  offence  of  introducing  Roderic 
Random  and  the  Emile  of  Rousseau— to  read  a  work  of  anatomy  or  surgery  would 
abo  provoke  punishment ;  and  the  abominations  and  spurcitia  of  all  the  casuists  are 
free  to  the  youth,  whose  delicacy  b  thus  carefully  guarded.  •«  To  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure"  nught  surely  be  pleaded  in  favor  of  Bell  or  Cooper,  as  well  as  in  favor  pf 
Sanchez  or  Dens ;  but  they  order  matters  otherarise  at  Af  aynooth.  The  librarian, 
it  sppean,  thought  it  desirable  to  have  an  index  prokibitorius.  To  play  the  spy  on 
s  hundred  students  was  neither  an  easy  nor  an  agreeable  task,  and  he  would  substitute 
for  the  angeotlemimly  office  assigned  to  him  a  test  by  which  students  could  be  more 
becomingly  warned.  The  trustees,  **  for  wise  reasons,**  disregarded  hb  suggestions. 
We  cannot  see  the  wisdom.  Thb,  however,  was  the  effect — that  the  commissionere 
^inqniry  were  left  in  ignorance  of  the  booke  prohibited  and  permitted. 

The  BiMLM. — **  Mr.  Baptist  Noel  informs  us  that  the  students  of  every  class  are 
(reely  permitted  to  read  the  scriptures  in  their  hours  of  leisure,  he  he.  No  restric- 
tion »  jUid  upon  any  student.     So  far,  indeed,  from  thai,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  rule 
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refiMrm,  opinioM  are  divided.     Seme       Tkat  (Mi  tol^teet  b  not  wittiovt  4 

would  endow  ibe  collage  to  libenlly  ei^y,  we  finelr  admit ;  bat  the  diffi* 

as  to  amplify  iu  aoeomDiodatioM  to  eolty,  eo  hx  mm.  beang  inrannoiniu 

the  full  extent  of  tbe  spiritual  wants  of  able,  b  really  not  great,  and  appeu* 

the    Irish    people,   in  a   hope   that  formidable  only,  or  chiefly,  becanse  it 

tbe  institution  so  favored  would  re-  b  not  steadily  looked  at.     It  moat, 

cojnpense  the  bounty  of  the  nation,  by  however,   seem   formidable,    nalil    a 

adopting,  in  iti  course  of  instmction,  a  seardiing  and  comprehensive  wjaaj 

more  comprehensive  and  a  more  eene-  has  been  instituted  into  the  consdti^ 

rous  system  of  theology.    Some,  hope*  don  of  the  college,  and  into  the  dnh- 

less  of  beinff  able  to  improve    tnat  racter  of  its  instruction.    Thb  b  in- 

wbich  18,  in  its  very  essence,  evil,  call  dispensable  as  a  pre-re<^ubite  to  the 

out,  whenever  they  speak  of  it,   for  attempt  at  reform.   The  inquiry  ought 

justice  and  judgment,  **  cut  it  down  ;  not  to  be  denied  or  delayed.      Roman 

why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  T  Some,  Catholics  could  not  honorably  object 

too  consdentious  to  approve,  too  cau-  to  it,  because  the  charges  preferred 

tious  to  condemn,  acquiesce,  with  a  against  the    college    are   grave    and 

si^b,  in  measures  which  they  would  many.     Protestants  have  a  right  to 

think  it  criminal  to  have  originated,  demand  it,  because  they  have  a  right 

and  do  not  protest  against  the  annual  to  be  satisfied  that  they  are  not  taxed, 

trespass  which  tbev  deplore,  because  it  as  has  been  strongly  insUted,  for  the 

u  now  a  habitual  evu,   and  of  forty  maintenance  of  a  sendnary  where  prin- 

vears'  continuance.      All  Prottistants,  ciples  flagitious  and  abominaUe  are  ro* 

however,  of  all  parties,  feel  and  con-  commended  as  religiott.     Jastioe  de- 

fess   that  the  maintenance  of    May-  roands  the  inquiry,  that  it  may  t>e  a^ 

nooth|  in  its  present  condilbn,  sug-  certaiaed,  whether  the  state  can  indeed 

gests  matter  for  by  no  means  comfort-  be  pronounced  an  accessory  to   the 

able  reflection.  commission  of  crime,  by  its  patronage 

of  the  college  that  each  student  shoald  faraish  himself  with  a  copy  of  the  Dovay  bible 
on  bitadmiMion.** — Ireland  U  1696,  up.  343. 

In  confirmation  of  this  stataroenty  Mr,  Noel  quotes  the  testimony  of  the  prssident 
and  some  pro&Mori»  who  affirm  that  there  b  a  rule  sach  as  be  detcribet ,  and  ha  ai^ea 
a  Ibt  of  students  examined  before  the  oonuaissiooers,  who,  each  of  them,  declarsd 
himself  to  be  in  poaetsioo  of  a  bible. 

**  Each,  also,  of  tbe  foiloariag  students,  examined  by  the  commissioners,  said  that 
he  possessed  a  bible : — 

Anthony  Reynolds,  humanity  class. 

Patrick  Leahy,  rhetoric  class. 

George  Chapman.  logic  class. 

Edward  Haylward  (*<  Aylward,**  the  U  b  a  '*  generous  aspera- 
tion**)  mskthematical  class* 

Rev.  Thomas  Furloag,  Dunboyne  class.**_P.  847. 
In  this  chain  of  testimony,  there  b  one  link  wanting.  It  b  the  link  which  should 
be  found  between  Patrick  Leahv  and  Oaoige  Chapman,  and  which  should  contain 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  James  William  M<Gawley.  a  student  in  the  logic  class,  the 
report  of  whose  testimony  occupies  a  page  and  a  half  interposed  between  that  of 
Messrs.  Leahy  and  Chapman.  Mr.  Noel  appears  most  unaooountably  to  have  over- 
looked it.  Mr.  M'Gawley  b  asked,  «  Are  you  possessed  of  a  bibb  ?"  Hb  answer 
is — **  No;  but  I  can  have  the  nse  of  one  when  I  want  it"  Thb  answer  expbina 
Mr.  NoePs  omistioa.  He  read  Mr»  M*Gawley^  evidence,  saw  that  he  was  not 
possessed  of  a  bible — and  very  oroperly  left  him  out  in  hb  enumeration.  But  how 
shall  another  oasissioa  be  explained?  Mr.  M*Qawley  b  asked,  on  the  13th  of 
Nov.  1826— 

M  Je  not  it  die  nde  of  tbe  college  that  every  student  shall  be  possessed  of  a  copy 
of  the  bibb  ?-^I  UNnsaaTAND  rr  is,  suicb  tus  BEoufMiNe  of  last  YXAa,  wueH  wAa» 
I  BELisva,  THs  naar  im  which  such  an  obuoation  sxiaraD."— 4p|Madijr  to  Bik 
Beport,  p.  427. 

Thb  b  strange.  A  commission  to  inquire  iato  edaoation  in  Ireland  b  appointed 
June  14, 1824.  Tbe  College  of  Mayneolh  resolves,  m  1825,  that  every  Student 
shall  possess  a  biUe.  Various  professors  and  students,  in  1826,  give  testimony  to 
the  exbtence  of  thb  rule,  hut  omit  to  notict  Hm  daU ;  and  Mr.  Noel  quotas  tWr 
testimony.  One  student,  whose  evidence  he  must  have  read,  shows  how  very  recant 
the  rule  was  to  which  he  bad  attached  so  great  importance.  The  evidence  of  this 
student  Mr.  Neal  hM  omitted. 
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ti  a  Mtt  ^Mm  n^faa  of  •di»- 
tioa?^wbeiheritfboiild  be  icgarae4 
as  an  aceoo^rfiee  of  tbe  cnlpnt*  wbom, 
baTU^  first  seduced  iolo  suit,  it  pa« 
nishes  by  igootuaoj  or  deatb. 

Tbeae  are  cogeot    reasons  for  in- 
muf ;  against  it  we  know  of  no  valid 
oUectioQ.     Tliniditj  can  create  man^r 
wbicb  seem  stroller,  and  tbe  weakest  is 
Boi  too  feeble  for  indolence  to  be  dis- 
Bayed  at  it.     All  obyections,  bowever, 
in  tbe  least  degree  specious,  bave  a 
yice  wbicb  condemDS  tbem.      Ther 
are  all  partial,  or,  as  it  may  be  swd, 
^e-aided.     Tbey  bave  tbeir  origin  in 
an    insufficient    consideration  of   the 
ease— a  consideration  wbieh  assembles 
all  the  possible  difficulUes  and  dangers 
of  inquiry,  and  dismisses  all  its  proba- 
ble advantages.    We  freely  admit  that 
an   inquiry,    to  be   prosecuted    with 
eSeci^  woald  be  toilsome  and  disagree- 
able,  that  it  would  furnish  occasion 
and  topic  for  some  agitating  harangues, 
and  that  it  would  fiimish  a  preteit  for 
entertaining  or  encouraging,  for  a  time, 
fxtravagant  expectations;  but  we  are 
sure,  conducted  as  it  might  now  be, 
with  the  lights  of  late  years  to  direct 
it,  it  would  end  in  disabusing  multi- 
todes  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  would 
pour  a  flood  of  beneficial  light  on  the 
pafties  into  which  the  Protestant  po* 
puk^n  of  the  empire  is  divided. 

Romanism  profits  very  sensibly  by 
being  protected  afpiinst  inc^uiry.  In 
her  outward  materiel,  her  visible  form, 
her  machinery,  if  we  may  so  say,  she 
can  accommodate  herself  to  the  neces- 
siues  of  the  times.  She  can  a<tjust 
the  arrar  of  her  "  sections "  according 
to  the  prevwling  humour  of  the  day. 
We  live  in  an  age  of  light,  as  it  is  call- 


ed, and  m  age  of  alilitaiMMi  princifileb 
Works  of  mercy  and  ase&lDess  exceed 
in  marketable  vabie,  works  of  mortift* 
cation.  Accordingly,  sqnalor  aad 
mendicancy  arc  withdrawn  from  the 
prominence  assigned  to  them  in  hap- 
pier days.  Sisters  of  charity  prosecute 
their  benevolent  labours  in  the  city. 
Tiappists  and  Josephians  reclaim  the 
rugged  and  ungenial  soil  in  rand  die* 
tricu ;  and  the  economist  aad  the  agri- 
culturist, and  the  liberal  politician,  are 
invited  to  judge  of  Rossanism  by  the 
shows  thus  wiMly  contrived  for  them, 
and  are  often  induced  to  say,  with 
amiable  indifference,  that  they  have 
no  time  to  inquire  into  dogmas,  bat 
are  satisfied  that  doctrine  cannot 
be  wrong  where  the  system  works  so 
admirably. 

What  they  cannot  do — what  is  net 
to  be  expect^  from  persons  busied  in 
occupations  such  as  theiry,  and  so^n* 
grossing,  the  state,  because  it  has  a 
clear  duty,  should  take  upon  itself  to 
accomplish.  It  ean  yet  ascertain  Iba 
character  of  Romanism  as  exhibited  at 
Maynooth.  It  has  yet  the  power  to 
show  Roman  Catholics  the  doctrmes 
they  are  responsible  for  holding,  and 
tbe  things  they  '^ignorantly  worship." 
This  it  can  do--how  long  ?  It  can  do 
so  now.  Whether  the  period  of  power 
will  be  mercifully  extended,  we  ao  not 
know,  if  it  pass  away  unimproved, 
although  we  believe  popery  in  IreUnd 
will  cease,  because  we  believe  it  sus- 
tained by  alien  and  unenduring  sup- 
ports, and  unsuited  to  the  times  and 
to  the  natural  character  of  the  Irish 
people,  we  yet  believe  that  it  will  en- 
dure long  enough  to  inflict  upon  Eng- 
land sore  vengeance  for  her  neglect. 


POOR  MAROARVT. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


At  length  we  behold  once  more  the 
festive  eve  of  Whitsuntide,  on  which 
each  year  we  used  to  retire  with  our 
mother  to  a  countryhouse,  situated 
tome  mUcs  from  the  city,  in  one  of 
the  loveliest  districts  of  Germany.  My 
fether-s  occupaUons  detained  him  m 
town,  and  seldom  permitted  bun  to 
yialt  us  on  week  days;  yet  he  came 
regularly  every  Sunday  evening  to 
r^ain  with  us  until  Monday,  and 
7Zny  brought  alouf  with  lum  as 
nuinv  ffueats  aa  our  fine  commoifious 
S  could  convenlenUy  contain.    A 


merry  time  they  made  of  it  there,  just 
like  the  life  my  parents  lead  in  town 
during  tbe  winter,  with  card  playing 
and  endless  feasting ;  for  my  father 
loved  the  pleasures  of  society  and  of 
the  table.  Our  excellent  mother, 
however,  preferred  the  calm  retire- 
ment ^of  a  country  life,  to  which  she 
had  been  firom  youth  accustomed,  to 
living  in  the  city,  although  she  never 
expressed  such  a  preference  before  my 
fatner ;  she  loved  him  too  well  not  to 
accommodate  herself  to  him  in  every 
respect,  and  that,  too,  in  such  a  wsgr 
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that  he  never  was  aware  that  her  ideat 
and  vi-ishet  were  at  variance  with  his 
own.  WbiUt  raj  father  remained  in 
the  country,  we  children  were  obliged 
to  be  kept  neat  and  orderly ;  as  to 
goinfl^  beyond  the  garden,  into  the 
meadows  or  the  woods,  it  was  not  to 
be  thought  on  ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
was  with  no  small  pleasure  we  beheld, 
on  Monday  rooming,  the  long  train 
of  carri.iges  issuing  from  the  court- 
yard ;  then  we  had  once  more  our  free 
and  joyous  life,  for  our  mother  used 
to  say  that  children  ought  not  to  be 
watched  too  strictly,  otherwise  they 
would  never  learn  to  help  themselves 
in  case  of  necessity. 

Pleasant  as  was  our  life  in  the 
country,  yet  we  preferred  above  all 
days,  that  on  which  we  visited  our 
summerhouse,  and  we  used  to  rank  the 
festival  of  Whitsuntide  next  to  Hal- 
loween, in  the  number  of  our  most 
dehghtiul  feasts  ;  indeed,  we  used 
generally  begin  on  New- Year's  Day 
to  study  the  calendar,  and  count  how 
many  days  must  elapse  before  the  arri- 
val of  that  hnppy  period.  The  confu- 
sion in  the  hojse  on  such  days,  in 
consequence  of  the  packing  and  un- 
packing of  articles  to  be  brought  with 
us  into  the  country,  was  our  delight ; 
we  used  to  show  ourselves  as  busy  as 
if  we  were  the  persons  principally  in- 
terested, and  were  every  instant  run- 
ning in  the  way  of  the  servants,  pre- 
paring our  own  little  packages,  and 
seeing  that  none  of  our  possessions 
were  obstructed  or  forgotten. 

All  these  pleai^ures  we  had  on  this 
day  once  more  enjoyed,  our  numerous 
playthiugs  were  unpacked  aud  ranged 
in  ordt'r,  we  had  already  traversed 
our  extensive  garden,  with  its  shady 
bowers  and  terraces,  and  had  an- 
nounced our  happy  arrival  to  each 
favorite  tree  and  play-place,  and  were 
now  standing  idle.  Our  mother,  how- 
ever, had  stHI  many  arrangements  to 
make  for  the  celebration  of  the  mor- 
row, when  our  father  was  to  follow  us, 
with  an  unusual  number  of  visitors. 

•*  Go  out  into  the  air,  children  ;  it  is 
a  fine  evening,*  said  she,  reading  in 
our  countenance  the  exhaustion  conse- 
quent on  our  unusual  exertions ;  we 
did  not  require  her  to  repeat  her  ad- 
vice ;  I  uud  Matilda  took  little  Alexis 
between  us,  and  strolled  down  the  hill 
on  which  our  house  la^',  across  the 
meadows  towards  the  httle  wood,  on 
whose  edge  we  were  ever  glad  to 
pluck  the  lovely  spring- flowers  that 
grew  there  so  abundantly.     We  were 


not  afraid  of  Tenturing  so  far,  fbi  I 
was  now  a  sensible  giri  of  eleven  years 
old,  and  Matilda  was  only  a  year 
younger  ;  besides,  onr  mother  was 
pleased  that  we  should  play  over  the 
wood.  By  means  of  a  large  telescope 
in  the  green-house,  she  could;  from 
time  to  time,  look  after  us,  and  »ee 
what  were  our  pursuits,  and  thus,  as  it 
were,  held  us  under  her  eyes. 

As  we  approached  the  wood,  I 
had  gone  a  short  distance  to  pluck  a 
Forget- Me- Not  which  I  wished  to 
bring  my  mother,  when  I  suddenly- 
heard  Matilda  say  to  Alexis,  **  what's 
the  matter,  now  ?  you  need  not  be 
frightened  ;"  and,  upon  turning  round, 
I  beheld  a  tall  white  figure  rising  from 
the  mound  which  our  mother  had 
caused  to  be  constructed  for  us  on  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  and  slowly  iidvanc- 
ing  towards  us.  It  was  a  female,  ra- 
ther elderly,  as  I  then  considered,  at 
least  as  old  as  our  mother,  whose 
thirty-second  birth-day  we  were  veiy 
soon  to  celebrate.  This  female  was 
dressed  neither  as  a  lady  nor  a  pea- 
sant ;  yet  in  such  a  peculiar  way  that 
I  could  make  nothing  of  her.  She 
wore  a  lonsp,  close-fitting  white  robe, 
,  very  like  a  lady's,  but  she  had  no  far- 
thingale (a  sort  of  short  hooped  petti- 
coat without  which  no  lady  could  be  seen 
about  forty  years  ago) ;  besides,  she  had 
no  hood  on,  and  wiis  neither  frizzled 
nor  powdered ;  her  fair  hair  was  parted 
and  combed  smooth  on  both  sides,  aud 
tied  behind  in  a  thick  sort  of  knot. 

At  the  present  time  she  might  have 
shewn  herself  anywhere  in  such  attire, 
without  attracting  observation,  yet, 
then  she  appeared  to  us  exceedingly 
singular.  Her  countenance  was  as 
white  as  her  dress,  and  her  dark  blue 
eyes  beamed  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
as  she  looked  sorrowfully  yet  kindly 
towards  us.  All  that  our  old  attendant 
had  ever  told  us  of  elves  and  fairies  at 
this  moment  flashed  on  my  mind,  and 
from  a  whisper  of  Matilda's,  I  fancy 
slie  was  not  much  better.  Still  1 
strug&rled  for  the  credit  of  shewinir 
myself  a  sensible  girl — **  Nonsenee  !** 
said  1,  **yuu  know  that  there  have  not 
been  any  fairies  this  long  time,  and, 
even  if  there  'were,  It  is  the  wisest 
plan  to  be  kind  to  them,  and  not  to 
seem  afraid  ;  think  of  the  three  kings' 
daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  would 
not  allow  the  poor  old  woman,  who 
was  really  a  fairj',  to  drink  out  of  their 
water-pitchers,  and  out  of  whose 
mouths,  ever  after,  there  jumped  a  frog 
or  a  toad,  every  word  they  uttered.** 
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Tiiereii]KMi,  tfaooeb  wHb  fome  aligfat 
pa]pitatie&,  I  adVanoed  reeolately 
towtrdi  this  tiDgalar  apparition,  who 
(Sd  not  look  by  any  means  to  frightful, 
when  near  it,  as  at  a  distance  ;  oh  the 
contrary,  she  seemed  Tery  handsome. 
I  offered  her  my  hand,  and  begged  of 
her  to  sit  down  again  on  our  grassy 
Qonnd,  seated  myself  beside  her,  and 
beckoned  to  my  sister  to  do  the  same. 

The  stranger  at  fint  gased  at  us 
with  a  cuTioos  and  reserved  air,  with- 
out speaking,  then  turned  aside  to* 
wards  the  stream  which  flowed  psst  at 
some  distance,  and  followed  its  coarse: 
with  her  eyes  until  it  lost  itself  in  the 
distant  mountains;  she  then  looked  to- 
wards heaven  and  smiled  at  the  small 
rose-coloured  and  yiolet  summer 
cbuds  bordered  with  gold,  as  they 
seemed  slowly  to  pursue  the  stream  ; 
her  lips  moved  as  though  she  were 
speaking  to  them,  but  we  could  not 
catch  a  syllable ;  at  first  we  children 
were  somewhat  disconcerted  by  this 
nngnlar  oouduct  of  this  strange  female, 
yei,  as  she  cootinned  fHendly,  although 
ml^rt,  we  soon  grew  accustomed  to 
her,  and  began  to  play  as  usual,  and 
to  weave  garlands  of  the  white  and 
yellow  flowers  that  grow  in  clusters 
m  the  "Woods.  Before  we  had  furnish- 
ed oQTsetves,  the  female  began  to 
aaast  os,  aitd  wove  them  far  more  ex^ 
pertly  th^  we  could ;  she  knew  also 
where  to  gather,  close  b^,  much  nicer 
flowers  than  ours;  at  times,  too,  she 
spoke  to  us,  and  the  tone  of  her  voice 
sounded  as  sweet  and  lovely  almost  as 
oar  mother's  own,  when  she  would 
sing  of  an  evening  beneath  the  Unden 
trees  near  our  house. 

By  d(^reee  she  became  more  inti- 
mate and  talkative ;  at  last  she  told  us 
little  anecdotes  and  tales,  such  as  we 
bad  never  heard  before  of  flowers,  and 
the  brook,  and  the  wild  waterfall  in  the 
hills,  and  of  the  clouds  which  over- 
spfead  the  heavens ;  it  seemed  as  if  all 
nature  were  human  beings,  and  yet 
she  spoke  of  nothing  but  flowers,  and 
clouos,  and  brooks,  and  waterfidls. 

As  ererrthing  she  -told  us  sounded 
so  extriordinary,  and  yet  so  pretty,  we 
listened  to  her  so  earnestly  that  we 
never  thought  of  the  lateness  of  the 
honr,  antil  the  fnll  moon  rose  like  a 
fiory  shield,  right  above  the  stream — 
«*  We  must  go— we  must  go  P*  cried  I, 
hastily.  **  Our  mother  will  be  uneasy 
about  us."  But  now  Alexis  began  to 
cry,  complaining  that  he  was  tired  and 
cold,  and  wanting  me  to  carry  him 
home.    This,  however,  I  neither  coald 


nor  dared  to  do,  fbr  our  aoiher  had  for- 
bidden it.  I  was  in  great  embarrass- 
ment, not  knowing  what  to  do,  whe« 
the  strange  female  snatched  up  the 
Uttle  fellow  from  the  gro«ind.  **  Come, 
my  dear  boy,"  said  she,  "  you  are  still 
young,  and  must  be  borne  in  tender 
arms ;  the  time  will  come  soon  enough 
when  thorns  and  briers  will  hurt  your 
tender  feet,  and  when  yon  will  have  to 
And  your  own  way  over  the  rocks  and 
raging  torrents,  poor  little  being ! 
even  you  shall  not  escape  the  cootaon 
destiny  ;  enjoy  the  sunshine,  laagh 
and  play,  my  little  lamb,  that  does  not 
yet  know  whither  h'ls  path  leads  him." 

Matilda  and  I  were  much  alarmed 
at  her  words,  and  clung  to  her  arms  n« 
botb  sides,  whibt  she  moved  rapidly 
across  the  meadow  with  Alejtis.  **  The 
fox  is  bathing,  they  say,"  said  she, 
pointing  to  the  mist  which,  al^r  the 
neat  of^the  day,  was  rising  from  the 
graso  :  **  the  people  say  so  ;  but  don*t 
believe  it,  children  ;  I  know  who  is 
yonder  spreading  oot  his  delicate 
veil  to  bleach  it  in  the  moonlight ; 
I  know  it  well,  but  1  dare  not  men^ 
tlon  it**  Having  said  this,  she  went 
on  quicker  than  before,  we  ran  akmff 
with  her,  for  we  were  very  maeh 
frightened  at  heart ;  we  soon  reached 
the  garden-door,  before  the  hill  on 
which  our  house  lay,  and  she  now  st  t 
Alexis  down  on  his  feet.  **  Farther,  I 
dare  not,**  said  she  ;  **  not  iuto  that 
great  lighted  house.  In  the  dark 
wood,  where  night  dwells,  and  the  owl 
calls,  there  is  my  place,  witli  the  wild 
birds  of  the  forest ;  on  you,  however, 
the  rosy  morning  still  smiles  ;  may 
God  protect  you.**  She  turued  away, 
and  was  aoon  lost  from  our  view  amid 
the  darkness. 

Our  mother  came  down  the  hill  to 
meet  us,  and  along  with  her,  old 
Bridget,  who  had  attended  her  when 
•a  child,  and  who  now  lived,  both  sum- 
mer and  winter,  at  our  country  house. 
**  You  have  staid  out  too  long,  my  dear 
children,**  said  she  ;  **  do  not  do  so 

r'n  ;  we  should  have  been  nneasr 
It  you  but  that  I  saw  you  through 
the  teUscope,  sitting  quietly  on  the 
grassy  mound  :  who  was  the  woman 
that  sat  along  with  yon,  and  carried 
little  Alick  in  her  arms?* 

**  We  do  not  know  her  name,*  repli- 
ed I,  quickly ;  **  but  she  is  very  good 
and  kind ;  she  played  with  us,  and  told 
us  pretty  stories,  and  wove  such  splen- 
did garlands  for  us  ;  only  see  how 
beautiful!" 

**  It  must  have  been,**    interposed 
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Brldsel,  **  <ke  titter  0f  t^  MW  Ibrefftev 
wko  uret  in  Um  wo«d  bcMw,  «imI  wbo 
it  htre  onlr  naoe  Batter  ;  the  titt 
ettry  evenbig  uotil  todtet  upon  the 
jonng  bdici'  moviid.  I  know  nothing 
more  of  ber,  for  the  foretlef  t  peopM 
don't  come  amch  ont  of  the  wood,  and 
ourt  have  bo  time  to  trouble  them* 
telvet  about  otbert ;  the  nwst  be  frooi 
fcr»  any  way,  for  the  wenn  m  Tery 
ttrange  and  cnriout-lookin*  kind  or 
dress,  the  Like  of  which  oat  nerer 
been  teen  in  thit  countrr ;  ttiH,  the 
■ew  forettert  mutt  be  one  people ; 
even  thit  titter  titt  the  whole  day  at 
her  bobbin-cuthion,  at  I  hear ;  and 
tttch  lace  at  the  maket  it  not  to  be 
Matched  for  foodnett,  frr  or  near  ; 
aad  to  it  b  bi%  fair  to  indulge  tnch  a 
fiae  induttriont  pertoo,  when  the  goee 
of  an  evening  a  little  into  the  fresh  air, 
after  dttlng  the  whole  day  cramped 
and  tired. 

The  following  day  our  father  ar- 
rived, bringing  alonff  with  him  a  nn- 
merout  company  of  ladiet  and  gentle* 
men ;  in  thote  timet  thit  tolemn  lea* 
ttvi4  wat  ttill  celebrated  with  three 
holydi^  during  which  all  the  ttrao- 
gert  remained  with  our  fiather  ;  we 
were  obliged  to  keep  op  stairt  vrith 
tiie  children  who  came  witk  them,  and 
dvtt  not  vitit  our  ftivorite  wood ;  yet, 
in  the  evening  I  used  to  peep  once  or 
twice  through  the  telescope.  Our  un- 
known fnend  sat  again  in  the  utual 
place,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  at  if  she 
were  looking  round  for  ut^  and  wat 
nneaty  at  our  not  comiiv. 

At  len^,  the  guests  had  once  more 
departed,  and  as  soon  as  evening  ap* 
preached,  we  sprang  down  to  our 
grassy  mound,  enjoying  in  prospect 
the  beautiful  garlands,  and  the  new 
stories  which  we  hoped  to  hear ;  but 
we  fbnad  the  place  deserted,  and  we 
waited  a  long  while  ho  vain,  net  only 
this  evening,  but  many  subsequent- 
ones— .the  stnmge  female  appeared 
not.  There  now  occurred  some  rainr 
days,  on  which  mamma  weuld  not  aN 
low-  on  Oft  the  wet  grass ;  then  came 
Sunday,  when  we  were  obliged  to  stay 
within.  At  last  we  made  a  new  plav- 
ground  close  by  the  garden  wall, 
abounding  in  trees,  where  the  loveKesI 
violets  and  spring-flowers  grew  in 
eonntless  proftision  ;  and,  in  eonse- 
<|«enoe,  our  grassy  mound  and  the 
strange  female  were  almost  entiveisr 
fenraitaii. 

One  afternoon,  henerer,  whilst  the 
sun  was  still  hifh  in  the  heavens,  and 
I  wan  looking  through  the  tdescopeas 


I  used  often  d<v  T  wot  quite  swpifsed 
to  peroeive  our  unknown  friend  onee 
more  in  her  oM  place  at  tUs  unosBaM/ 
eariv  hour*  I  imparted  the  joyoue 
mtelKgenee  to  MattldSy  and  we  ha9o 
tened  down  the  hitt  across  the  men-* 
dow  towards  the  fM>od^  takiis  Ihtl^ 
AUek  oaee  atore  with  us,  for  he  pro- 
■lited  to  be  good,  and  not  to  annoy  ua 
•gain* 

We  made  all  the  speed  we  could,  for 
fear  the  female  should  ro  home,  si* 
though  it  was  so  earl^ ;  howevta',  she 
did  not  think  of  sdrrmg ;  she  was  so 
pale  and  eihaasted  that  she  was  nn-^ 
able  to  rise  iVom  the  mound  to  come 
and  meet  u%  but  she  bowed  affection- 
ately to  ns  as  we  approached. 

*«  I  cannel  gather  flowers  for  you 
tonight,  my  dears,*  said  she ;  *<  1  aati 
•ore  tiled,  and  have  a  long  way  bdbre 
me  —  br,  Ihr,  indeed  T  though  she 
smiled  kindly  as  she  spoke,  vet  there 
was  something  so  melancholy  in  her 
lone,  that  Matilda  and  I  burst  inta 
tears,  snd  threw  our  arms  round  her 
neck,  begging  of  her  not  to  go ;  we 
pvomioed  alto,  to  come  every  evening 
to  the  OHHind  to  wreath  gnriandt,  and 
have  her  tell  ut  ttories,  and  thai  wtf 
thould  to  love  her. 

**  Love  me  T  repeated  the,  and 
thook  her  head  tminng,  gasing  on  vn-* 
cancy;  ^ves,  that  it  i^"  continned 
the ;  ^  and  to  I  will  go  mto,  mv  own 
fair  and  lofl^  golden  house,  that  is 
much  nrore  iigfa«tome,  and  finer  than 
▼ourt ;  then  shall  poor  Margalret  no 
longer  dwell  in  darknett^  and  she  tball 
be  loved  again."  At  the  taid  tins,  she 
turned  her  dear  bright  eyes  towards 
heaven,  and  became  at  oaee  so  silent, 
as  if  she  forgot  that  vre  were  present ; 
we  were  much  distressed,  yet  we  syns- 
pathiaed  exceedingly  with  her ;  ait 
bat,  I  said,  in  a  low  tone — **  we  will 
pluck  flowers  for  you,  for  we  now 
tcnow  where  thev  grow,  and  can  you 
wreath  us  garlan  js  today,  and  also  tell 
us  some  story  ?" 

*«  Pluck  flowers !  pIodL  flowers !  be« 
fore  they  wither;  now  is  the  date  ; 
go,  go,  pluck  them  for  a  gariand/' 
said  the,  tomewhat  more  violendy 
than  the  wat  aocuitomed. 

We  ran  iolo  the  wood  and  soon  Te» 
turned  to  her  with  a  nuaiber  of  bcamll* 
All  flowers ;  I,  in  partlcidar,  had  foond 
in  a  small  hollow,  some,  which  I  did 
not  know,  with  graceful  Kttle  stoUcs 
and  whitet,  veHow  and  reddidi  bios- 
soms»  and  I  brought  her  a  whole  ben« 
net-fiillof  them. 

•  You  hai«  gathertd  lovely  flowers, 
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dwck;  ''llMsr  Milker  wMicr  aor 
flMu^«;  tlugrtfe  tke  ioirtnof  Heiw 
ad  tivtk.  LoiYe  theoi  ta  Me  for  • 
fwind;  I  wMifc MMh  a gariaod,  aad  i 
aWl  Idl  ]Nia  tbe  piettj  tkoty  of  Ike 
wM4cack,  wUkt  I  am  wtMag/ 

I  joyfully  gaTe  her  tke  flawMiy 
vkick  I  afterwards  kaiaedi,  andcalM 
•*tfae  ercrlaitiaf^"  aad  we  all  Ibiee 
lotted  uawlfca  flloaa  beiidc  ber,  to 
War  her  lelttng  tka  tloiy  of  the  woed- 


"  la  a  deep*  dark  fincaft  *  begaa  tkei 
at  the  vreaikai  the  garlaad,  •*tbefo 
oaoe  hj  anay  abifle  eottaget ;  paer 
pea^  tach  aa  eaklmaaera  and  wood- 
eatten,  dwelt  m  the  gloom  af  tk« 
oeeawoad,  and  fbraied»  as  k  were,  a 
Ittle  ttUage  araaad  poor  Maiyaret'a 
ktbef'i  boaae;  fioai  one  colUge  to 
aaoihcr  waa  oftea  aaosethan  a  baadradi 
pacts ;  tbia  waa  at  timaa  uapleaaant ; 
bat  itUl  tbey  maiDlained  a  good  UBder«» 
together,  like'  boneat  neigb* 


bovTt ;  bdped  each  other  in  aaceaait^, 
aad  were  gar  and  jojoua  arnkl  tbeir 

Cj.  aK  om»  it  waa  a  dear,  aad 
t  aad  a  wmenj  life,  in  the  dark 
wood,  bat  now  it  ia  goae  fo» 


"Oataide.  hovaTer>oa  the  rerj  akirta 
of  ike  ibccat,  atoad  a  loftf  aiaBaion, 
wiitk  an  hundred  wMowa,  wUek 
gleaacd  aa  bright  aa  the  am  Itaelf 
wbea  skkkiag  in  the  west ;  aad,  when 
Bigbt  in  her  atany  HMntle  waa  mhered 
IB,  tbta  the  li^bt  of  an  haadred  waien 
uif9tB  firoa  within,  akone  abroad  over 
te  oaantrjr,  and  stole  tiHreugk  the 
men  lea? es  of  the  foreat,  aa  &r  as  the 
uttle  daik  catlagea  of  the  poor  people 
vba  dwelt  therein.  In  tfab  loftj  nuin- 
aoa  Hfsd  the  father  of  a  woadroaa 
pleaiiag  boy,  wtth-  his  ftuaUy,  ia  pomp 
aad  endleaa  fearting,  for  be  waa  greaC 


aad  nighty. 

"The  old  people  of  the  forest  wouM 
attioKs  sbake  their  heads  when  this 
woadrotts  bay  would  spring  part  ^em 
so  wild  and  dariaffly,  croaaing  the 
rocky  tonenta  and  the  ebaing  waters 
ftOs,  01  oa  the  higheat  difis  ohasrng 
tkaredwek  from  one  to  the  other.  We» 
Tpaag  peafde,  however,  delighted  in 
ui  bold  baghming,  aad 


Ibilowed  bi» 
aafu  aa  p^ble,  wherever  he  weal, 
bat,  above  aH,  poor  Maigaiet;  how 
<AcB  has  abe  tanied  lor  blai  till  the 
int  dawa  of  aiming?  bat  he  uaed 
ever  be  elaewhere  than  where  ka  waa 
opaeted.  Oftea,  wkea  of  aa  eveafaog' 
be  saaawd  to  bw  cBsappeared^  W9 
tbat  ao  oy  of  aagvisb  eom  leaab  hia 


ear,  no  eya  «oald  aee  Un^  poor  Mar^ 

C«t  haa  wept  4ar  him,  vntil  the  brook 
ore  her  father'a  boose  has  been 
swollen  with  ber  teara,  for  she  tboogbt 
that  he  bad  fidlen  from  the  cliA  hMo 
aoaM  deep  abysa  and  waa  loot  fbr 
•vert  hat,  then,  when  the  bhtith  of 
awsuiag  again  appeared  above  the 
hills,  to  wmakem  the  birda  in  the  forest, 
there  wodd  the  boy  be  sittinir,  high 
above  Margaret's  bead,  on  a  thielf 
hnmch  of  the  tallest  beaeh,  or  necking 
kiasaslf  ai  the  top  of  the  slenderest  ftr, 
and  singing  bis  joyoos  soog,  ia  emob* 
lioa  with  the  birds,  to  greet  the 
eomiag  sua.  We  chlldrea  eaHed  him, 
on  that  accooat,  the  Woodeoek  j  and 
he  loag  preaerved  the  name,  aad  he 
ased  ever  sarile  with  pleasure  whea  he 
heard  it ;  aarely  be  deserved  the  naase* 
for  be  had  wings  Kke  a  bhd,  dthoagk 
we  saw  them  aoi,  or  like  aa  aagei  per* 
baps  I  for  angels,  too»  they  say,  kava 
wings. 

*«  His  form  waa  deHcate  as  a  dteam, 
his  eyes  were  dear  and  bright,  and 
grace  and  elegance  were  in  bis  every 
act.  When  he  would  entreat,  his  tone 
waa  low,  bol  it  praised  borne  all-pow* 
erftilly  to  the  heart ;  and  yet,  he  was 
still  Biore  powerfel  when  hia  lipa  were 
silent  and  hia  eyea  alone  were  apeak* 
ing ;  then  he  first  seemed  properly  td 
live,  Uien  was  be  more  eloquent  with* 
eat  speaking,  than  others,  thongh  they 
had  tea  thousand  tongues.  When  hd 
sat  sileot  oa  the  gram  with  p60r  fifai^ 
garet,  she  would  take  courage,  at  timesj 
abd  beg  of  him  not  to  range  aboac  so 
wildlv,  setting  in  diinger  that  Kfo 
wbioh  was  her's  likewise.  But  he 
would  teH  her  of  the  wiM  wateHhll  in 
the  deep  roeky  vales,  with  their  gianc 
beads  ftdi  of  trembling  snow-white 
locks^  which  he  so  loved,  and  how, 
when  aear  it,  a  namev  which  be  knew 
not,  was  ever  called,  and  be  anat  then 
cHmb  higher  op  the  rocks,  to  hear  the 
voice  no  longer,  but  that  it  never 
eeaaed,  eatieiag  bha  still  further,  over 
the  blue  sea,  to  the  hill  upon  the 
fetest's  edge,  which  the  son  loves,  and 
which  the  blushing  morn,  when  the 
eold  of  aatomo  comes,  bangs  her  par^ 
pie  mantle  oo,  firther,  Ihrther,  still 
without  anj  rest. 

**  Years  passed  away,  and  ww  gre«^ 
taller,  and  taller ;  be  no  longer  dimbed 
the.roaks  or  the  iofif  trees ;  be  became 
more  aniet,  but  more  alfooiionate  to 
all. 

*<  Poor  M aigaret  oaen  uw  from  hr, 
his  beloved  form  disaapearing  in  tha 
dark  shadows,  and  follo^^ed  him  i  be 
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wonld  sit  hj  the  brodk,  wbUper  wHh 
the  wavei,  talk  with  the  evening 
breeze,  and  wake  the  echoes.  At 
nig^ht  he  went  tfarongph  the  wood«,  a 
fair  star  went  bj  his  side,  yet  Marga- 
ret durst  never  draw  near  when  this 
holy  light  was  with .  him ;  oace  she 
a!>ked  him,  with  tears^  to  tell  her  the 
pame  of  this  fair  light  ;  her  heart 
needed  to  know  it,  if  it  would  not 
break.  '  Alma,'  whispered  he  smiling; 
a  cold  damp  veil  was  drawn  orer  Mar- 
garet's &ce,  and  when  she  again  open- 
ed her  eves,  he  bad  disappeared. 

**  On  her  way  home  to  her  father's 
house,  she  saw  him  sitting  at  a  dis- 
tance on  the  grass  by  the  brink  of  the 
blue  waters ;  ne  was  listening  to  the 
Httle  golden  bees,  and  smiling  as  he 
played  with  the  grasshoppers,  whiob 
were  swarming  around  him,  bringii^§^ 
him  news  pernaps  of  his  light,  of  bis 


The  stranger  here  suddenly  paused, 
becoming  quite  still  and  serious.  The 
rays  of  the  setting  svn  shone  uprm  the 
little  hill  on  which  we  were  sitting— 
and  innumerable  yellow  flowers,  with 
which  the  grass  around  seemed,  as  it 
were,  studded,  began  to  wave  in  the 
eTcninff  breeze,  rocking  themselves  on 
their  almost  viewless  stems,  as  though 
they  were  animated,  and  were  dancing 
gaily  in  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun. 

**See  ye  not!  see  ye  not?"  began 
the  stranger  again,  **the  lights  are 
kindled,  the  feast  begins,  the  elves  are 
coming !" 

So  used  it  be  formerlv.  The  boy^ 
though  we  still  called  him  Woodcock 
— bad  long  before  fallen  into  fairy 
realms  ;  for,  mark  it  well,  children  I 
it  is  only  what  is  fleeting,  is  fair.  The 
warrior's  life  is  fair,  beicause  each  day 
he  sets  it  on  a  cast,  and  daily  takes 
&rewell  of  it— the  rose  is  fair,  be- 
cause the  west  wind  quickly  scatters 
here  and  there  its  tender  leaves — the 
rainbow  is  the  delight  of  angels,  who 
glide  down  to  earth  upon  it,  because 
the  slender  bridge  dissolves  behind 
them,  whilst  its  dazzling  colors  are 
dispersed  in  air.  Echo,  too,  loves 
aoond,  because  it  most  speedily  repeats 
it,  ere  it  dies  away ;  and  so  the  fairies, 
also,  love  the  sons  of  men,  because 
their  short  and  fleeting  life  flies  through 
the  endless  existence  o^  undying  spirits, 
like  butterflies  through  the  boundless 
blue  of  heaven.  And  the  boy  asso- 
ciates gladly  with  the  lovelv  sprites, 
and  fbigets  that  he  once  haci  lived  on 
earth,  as  though  it  had  never  been. 

Now   Alma    was  the  daughter  of 


Springes  fifst  sunbeam.  The  elfin-king 
was  her  proffenitor,  yet  was  her  mother 
a  mortal  of  a  dark  stem,  like  poor 
Margaret  even ;  and  so  the  fair  suo- 
child  loved  ptior  feeble  men,  and  of^ 
with  her  shre  glided  down  into  the 
dark  vallejrs  and  aided  him  to  nurse  the 
tender  flowers.  She  found  the  boy, 
who  was  then  called  Woodcock,  aluin- 
bering  in  the  grass,  and  took  him  for 
a  flower,  and  nursed  his  tender  heart. 
And  so  her  name,  which  he  could  not 
yet  pronounce.  Ion?  before  he  saw  her, 
resounded  through  his  dreams  ;  it 
called  him,  and  enticed  him  ft-om  rock 
to  rock,  from  the  waterfall  to  the  deep 
dark  wood,  and  he  must  ever  seek 
what  still  remained  unknown.  Yet 
Alma,  from  fear  of  her  progenitor,  the 
cold,  strict  king,  durst  not  venture  to 
reveal  herself  unto  the  boy  before  he 
be  grown  up.  She  would  lurk  amongst 
ber  playfellows,  the  little  waves,  that 
curled  on  the  sea,  or  hide  in  the  deep 
Cup  of  the  lily,  or  between  the  winga 
of  the  hovering  butterfly.  But  all  her 
servants  she  sent  after  him,  all  her 
messengers  were  fain  to  tell  bias  of 
her.  The  humming  bees,  the  varied 
butterfly,  the  tiny  grasshopper,  the 
birds  of  the  forest — all  whispered,  and 
murmured,  and  sang  her  name  to  him  i 
the  May  flowers  cried  to  him  from  the 
valley,  the  auriculas,  the  daisies  and 
the  cowslips  all  greeted  him-  with  a 
beam  from  their  eyes.  He  knew  her 
long  before  he  saw  her,  and,  full  of 
ceaseless  longing,  followed  in  her 
steps  ;  and  so  the  boy  grew  op  to  be 
a  youth  amid  his  dark  playmates,  yet 
he  continued  good  and  kind  towards 
all,  even  towards  poor  Margaret 

Now  had  he  become  a  man,  and 
ranged  about  freely  ;  but  the  viravea 
were  silent — the  breeze  was  hushed — 
the  bees  had  nothing  more  to  tell-^and 
what  the  woodbirds  sung  he  no  longer 
understood.  His  heart  became  sad  and 
melancholy ;  he  thought  that  it  would 
burst  with  longing,  when  suddenly  the 
much  sMght-for  form  stood  before 
him  in  the  dark  green  forest,  in  the 
usual  dress  of  its  inhabitauts — a  high, 
yellow  straw  hat,  that  shone  like  gold, 
shadowed  her  rosy  countenance.  He 
bad  never  seen  her,  and  he  heard  not 
bis  heart  which  whispered  her  name  to 
bim_therefore  he  asked  her  how  he 
sliould  call  her  ?  **  Alma  is  my  name,** 
said  the  fair  daughter  of  the  sun  :  and 
BOW  he  recognised  the  name  and  the 
sweet  voice  which  had  lured  him  alt 
his  life  over  hill  and  valley ;  he  wist 
now  that  it  was  Alma,  of  whom  the 
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wavM  tad  <h^  lireece,  the  powers  tad 
the  birds,  the  hee%  the  bntteifliet  and 
the  ^Mwhoppefs  bad  ever  tcjd  bim. 
Eren  if  his  owa  heart  had.  not  fthoed 
the  aame  of  Alma,  aill  be  oiiist  bave 
learned  it  firom  the  Yoice  of  nature, 
which  loved  bim  alto,  becaose  Alma, 
the  daughter  of  the  tan,  was  bis  friend, 
which,  for  Alma's  sake,  used  constantly 
0iip|»ort  him  witb  a  watchful  arm,  lest 
he  shonld  hurt  bimself  in  his  early 
wild  sports,  and  which  made  him  tread 
secare  when  he  pursued,  from  cliff  to 
cliff,  the  Tast  boundiugs  of  the  timid 
roe.  Nature  eave  him  power  over  the 
beasts  of  the  ^rest,  over  the  \ohy  oaks, 
over  the  waves  of  the  sea— and,  oh ! 
over  the  heart  of  poor  Margaret !  all 
HHist  adore  bim  as  their  kiny. 

Alma  went  and  came ;  but  his  heart 
.  was  ever  with  her.  When  she  walked 
with  him  over  the  green  turf^  the 
golden  fiowrets  glean^  around  her, 
and,  waving  their  tiny  heads,  offered 
her  a  friendly  greeting  ;  but  he  named 
her  his  star  dT  the  woikIs,  and  was 
happy.  Every  evening:  she  walked  by 
his  side  through  the  hisrb  arched  halki 
of  the  dark  green  forest,  and  when 
night  wrapped,  both  their  holy  forms 
in  her  wide  mantle,  then  Alma's  yellow 
hat  gleamed  like  a  clear  golden  star 
throus^^h  the  darkness,  and  where  she 
went  and  stood,  there  was  light  all 
arouacL  Poor  Margaret  saw  it  nightly 
from  the  small  window  of  her  chamber 
in  her  father's  bouse,  where  sleep  no 
longer  visited  her  ;  yet  she  wept  not 
any  more,  for  the  lovdy  pair  were 
happy  ;  and  although  her  heart  would 
at  times  stand  still,  as  though  it  were 
tired  beating,  what  use  was  in  it  ? 

When  spring  was  over.  Alma  was 
to  follow  her  progenitor,  the  stern 
ruler,  &r  into  his  airy  kingdom.  Yet 
on  the  last  and  fairest  day  of  spring, 
she  escaped  from  him,  and  her  beloved 
concealed  her  in  a  cleft  of  the  deep 
dark  forest. 

Alma  laid  aside  all  her  powers  of 
enchantment.  Sbe  became,  as  it  were, 
a  mortal,  and  loved  like  one — for  love 
is  the  mightiest  enchanter,  who  over- 
comes all  others,  and  Alma's  heart 
was  his  dominion.  Ah,  me !  but  these 
were  happy  days — fair,  golden  days, 
which  tlwBv  lived  together.  Poor 
Margaret  often  thought  her  heart 
m«i9t  break  with  joy,  that  the  lovely 
pair  wereao  exceeding  happy. 

Slimmer  flew  by,  and  autumn  wan 

ushered  in.      The  sunbeams  warmed 

the  lovely  pair— they  sunk  beneath 

the  rainy  clouds  like  love  in  mourning ; 
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but  the  pair  haeded  not.  The  beaut 
returned,  indeed,  again,  bat  ever  more 
seldom,  later  less  brilliant,  and  for  a 
•horter  space.  The  lovers  were  not 
aware  of  it ;  they  saw  not  the  cloud 
which  was  gathering  thicker  and  more 
threatening.  Then  t  he  forest  groaned, 
the  mighty  oaks  creaked,  the  tops  of 
the  tall  firs  bowed  to  their  rootsl-the 
ancient  beech  shuddered,  quivering  in 
every  branib — the  earth  trembled.  The 
mighty  monarch  came  upon  his  dark 
car  of  clouds,  drawn  by  eight  snow- 
white  horses.  The  rocks  shook  be- 
neath their  feet — white  flakes  w«>re 
loosened  by  their  tread  and  covered 
the  whole  land  far  and  wide.  The 
lovers  should  part  from  one  another. 

**  Separate  I'  exclaimed  the  angry 
monarch. 

He  hated  the  stripling,  who  took  hii 
dearest  from  him,  yet  he  loved  his  own 
kindred,  and  would  gladly  have  for- 
given the  sun's  fair  child. 

**  Leave  bim !"  said  he,  command- 
ingly,  *  and  follow  me  into  my  remote 
and  airy  kingdom.  Obey  me,  or  be 
for  ever  excluded  from  my  realms. 
Wander,  poor  and  needy,  like  other 
mortals  on  the  dark  earth — lose  all 
vestige  of  thv  immortal  race — thy  ever- 
joyous  youth — thv  playmates,  and  thy 
friends.  None  of  all  these  shall  follow 
thee  into  the  waste  in  wbicS  thou  shalt 
remain  banished  ;  and  even  there,  but 
for  one  short  spring  is  it  permitted  thee 
to  live.'* 

**  And  he  ?'*  demanded  the  poor  fair 
daughter  of  the  sun,  with  a  melancholy 
sigh. 

••  He  dies  with  thee  !*•  returned  the 
stem  judge. 

•*  And  if  I  leave  him,  and  go 
with  you?"  inquired  Alma,  turning 
pale. 

*'Ask  no  farther"  resounded  from 
the  air  above  her. 

•*  Woe  is  me !  woe  is  me !"  cried 
Alma,  weeping.  **  Well  do  1  know, 
that  all  is  then  over  with  his  poor 
short  human  life !  What  can  earth 
give  him  if  he  loses  me? — if  my 
presence  no  more  continues  as  a 
blushing  mom  to  dissipate  his  night  ? 
Away,  then,  with  thee,  thou  latent  tie, 
that  binds  me  to  the  higher  realms  I—* 
with  my  beloved  will  I  perish  as  a 
mortal  woman.  Pronounce,  then,  my 
doom,  thou  ruthless  king  I  Thou,  my 
ever  loved,  shall  feel  no  pain  in  dying 
— my  kiss  has  awakened  thee  to  an 
higher  life — my  kiss  shall  lull  thee  to 
a  sleep  that  knows  no  waking." 

Fearfully  rolled  the  tempest — black 
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ckmdt  covered  theran^and  the  rotriog 
hurricane  ttilf  echoed  to  the  lovert  the 
mngry  wordg  of  the  departing  monarch. 
Spring,  however,  once  more  descended 
upon  earth  in  itt  unrivalled  lovelinen. 
The  first  sunbeam  which  announced 
its  coming  saluted  his  daughter  Alma 
and  her  lover — a  calm  and  blessed 
melancholy  pervaded  their  hearts. 

Then  poor  Margaret  did  not  weep 
alone — tears  glistened  in  the  eyes  of 
every  flower. 

As  spring  passed  away,  the  life  of 
the  loving  pair  Aided  with  the  violets 
and  May  flowers.  On  its  last  day 
was  the  angel  of  death  to  summon 
them.  '*  But,  no !  no  I  they  died  not," 
cried  she  aloud,  and  springing,  as  if 
inspired  with  new  life,  from  the  erassy 
mound — *«  No  I  they  never  died  f  they 
are  not  with  the  dead!  The  people 
only  wanted  to  persuade  poor  Margaret 
sor  because,  atler  the  furious  storm 
upon  the  last  day  of  spring,  they  were 
never  since  seen  walking  through  the 
wood.  Alma's  pure  love-offering  ap- 
peased the  pure  spirits  of  air — her 
kindred,  the  sunbeams,  entreated  for 
the  lovely  pair,  and  in  the  storm  sent 
their  cloudy  messengers  down  to  earth. 
They  wrapped  the  lovers  in  their  broad^ 
gold-embroidered  robes,  and  bore  them 
to  the  kingdom  of  eternal  light  No 
person  will  believe  poor  Margaret ; 
but  yet  she  oflen  sees  them  yonder, 
band  in  hand,  fondly  hovering  to  and 
fro  in  the  roi^-golden  veil,  that  trails 
far  after  them^  and  when,  at  even,  the 
•un  takes  his  departure  from  the  earth, 
they  follow  the  everlasting  luminary. 
Now  even,  see  ve  not  ?  yonder,  in  the 
west,  behind  the  wood^  Alma's  gold 
and  purple  veil  is  waving  alofU  See  I 
yonder,  yonder  I" 

She  sanlk  back  exhausted  on  the 
mound,  whilst,  with  her  dazzling  white 
hand,  she  pointed  to  a  small  summer 
cloud  rising  In  the  sky  behind  the 
wood.  Her  eyes  closed  as  though 
she  were  asleep,  and  we  were  standing 
In  great  embarrassment,  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  when  the  voice  of  man 
behind  us  suddenly  exclaimed,  **  My 
poor  sister !  poor  Margaret  T  and  a 
tall,  handsome  man,  in  a  huntsman*s 
dress,  advanced  from  the  wood  to  the 
grassy  bank.  ••  My  sweet,  dear  sister,** 
continued  he,  endeavouring,  with  great 
tenderness,  to  relieve  the  sufferer — 
**  we  did  not  wish  to  let  you  come  out, 
not  here  at  least,  but  who  could  with- 
stand your  entreaties? — I  cannot  do 


«*  Come,  dear  Margaret!  oomchoni« 
before  the  dew  fallsr 

Margaret  opened  her  eyes,  and 
smiled  affectionately  upon  him,  whilst 
she  attempted  to  sustain  herself  on  bia 
arm,  but  her  strength  forsook  her,  her 
knees  gave  way  under  her,  and  she 
again  sank  upon  the  grass. 

•«  My  poor,  poor  sister !"  said  the 
forester,  with  a  heavy,  heartfelt  sigh, 
and  continoed  standing  for  a  while  in 
deep  thought  near  her. 

••  My  dear  young  people,"  said  he 
at  last,  **will  you  remain  a  little  while 
beside  my  sister  ?  I  earnestly  entreat 
you — mv  house  is  not  a  hundred  yards 
from  this— I  will  go  for  help,  and  be 
back  in  a  few  moments." 

He  instantly  disappeared  in  the 
wood,  and  we  remained  standing  near 
poor  Margaret  There  she  lay,  quite 
pale,  but  beautiful  as  an  angel — her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  clouds,  whH:h  were 
every  momeut  becoming  more  magni- 
ficent. We  felt  a  solemn  yet  plea^n^ 
awe,  as  if  we  were  at  church. 

The  forester  now  returned  with  two 
others,  bearing  a  large  easy  chair,  into 
which  Margaret  was  carefully  lifUd, 
and  then  carried  away,  her  eyes  still 
gazing  towards  the  clouds,  and  fiut  \m 
her  ^nds  the  gariand  of  everlastings 
which  she  had  woven.  As  they  were 
entering  the  wood,  she  looked  onoe  at 
ns,  and,  with  a  friendly  smile,  motioned 
with  the  garland  as  if  bidding  us 
adieu,  and  then  disappeared  from  our 
«ght 

We  proceeded  homewards  in  silence 
—-even  Alexis  did  not  say  a  word* 
though  at  other  times  willing  enough 
to  chatter.  Our  mother  and  Bridget 
came  to  meet  us  at  the  hilL  Our 
unusually  silent  bearing  surprised  the 
former,  and  she  enquired  if  any  thing' 
unpleasant  had  occurred  to  us?  I 
told  her  that  poor  Maigaret,  with 
whom  we  had  again  been  sitting,  and 
who  had  told  us  a  beautiful  story,  had 
been  taken  so  suddenly  ill  that  she 
was  obliged  to  be  carriea  home,  as  she 
was  unable  to  walk. 

<"  I  wished,'*  said  Bridget,  '<  some 
time  ago  to  represent  to  my  ladv  that 
the  young  ladies  should  not  be  allowed 
to  have  so  much  intercourse  with  this 
Maigaret  I  have  been  inquiring  after 
the  forester  folk,  and  though  they  are 
very  respectable  people,  perhaps  too 
much  so  for  their  situation,  yet  this 
Margaret  is  not  only  sickly,  but  she  is 
also  not  right  in  her  head.  She  often 
talks  in  a  very  queer  way,  and  she 
dresses  so   strangely,   that   any  one 
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BHtf  eaalj  perceive  tb«t  the  it  de- 
nented. 

"^  Bridget  r  cried  I,  indigiumtly, 
''how  can  joo  malign  the  innocent 
creature  so  ?  Whoever  tajs  such 
things,  other  dont  Icnow  Margaret 
or  are  themaelTet  not  rig^t  in  their 
head.  I  am  tare  that  none  of  them, 
nor  cTen  yon,  Bridget,  could  tell  us 
soch  a  storr  as  Maigaret  told  as  to- 
night Sick  she  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
hot  not  crazy.  When  we  go  home  I 
wiD  teil  mamma  every  thing  that  I 
beuti  from  Margaret  to-day,  and  she 
shall  judge  for  herself.  I  know,  dear 
mamma,  that  the  st(»y  of  the  woodcock 
wiU  please  you,  and  I  am  sure  vou 
will  perceive  that  she  is  in  her  right 
senses,  and  will  not  forbid  us  to  hold 
comraanication  with  her." 

My  proposal  was  accepted,  and  as 
soon  as  we  were  ranged  as  usual  around 
oor  mother,  I  proceeded  to  folfil  my 
promiae.  My  memory,  which  was 
considered  extraordinary  during  my 
childhood,  on  this  occasion  rendered 
me  good  service.  I  did  not  forget 
even  the  slightest  circumstance,  and 
I  repeated  the  story  in  Margaret's 
style  almost  word  for  word  as  I  heard 
k  from  her  lips.  My  aiother  listened 
attentive]y,andonee  or  twice  I  imagined 
I  saw  tears  glistening  in  her  eyes.^ 
Bridget,  who  sat  as  usual  in  a  comer 
with  her  distaff,  at  6rst  attended  to  my 
words,  hot  at  last  began  to  nod. — 
Matilda,  also,  and  Alexis  were  sleepy, 
and  were  obliged  to  be  put  to  bed,  so 
that  towards  the  conckmon  of  my  tale 
I  was  left  alone  with  my  mother  and 
the  sleeping  Bridget 

I  continued  my  narration,  whilst 
ny  mother  wept  in  silence,  no  longer 
able  to  conceal  her  tears.  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly concerned,  and  would  have 
ceased,  because  my  narrative  so  affected 
her,  but  she  wouhi  not  suffer  it  I 
was  obliged  to  continue,  until  I  came 
to  the  place  where  the  spirits  of  air 
waft  the  lovely  pair  in  their  broad 
mantle  of  clouds  up  into  the  heavens — 

•  No  more,  no  more  !**  exclaimed  my 
mother  now — **■  it  is  enough,  Fran- 
eesca  ;  forbear,  my  child!" 

She  continued  to  weep  copiously 
for  some  time  longer,  whilst  she  drew 
me  towards  her,  and  pressed  me  fondly 
to  her  heart 

"  You  have  told  roe  a  very  pretty 
stohr,  Fanny  dear,**  said  she  at  length, 
wipiDg  her  ejrea ;  "bat  yon  need  not 
he  oacasy  tluit  it  should  so  affect  me 
as  to  cause  mc  to  shed-  tears.  It  has 
awakened    my  recollections  of-  times 


and  ooeuireaces  louff  since  pasU- of 
which  yon  know  nothing,  but  which  I 
shall  now  impart  to  yoo.  Every  day 
you  -are  growmff  bigger,  and  it  is  time 
that  you  shouki  learn  something  of 
Kfe's  more  serious  character.  In  the 
morning  we  shall  both  go  and  visit 
yonr  friend  Margaret.  I  believe  I 
shall  find  in  her  an  old  acqaaintance 
of  my  youth.  Bridget  do  you  re- 
member the  old  forester,  Hubert  at 
Lichtenhouse,  and  his  two  children, 
Antonio  and  Margaret?^ 

••  Yes,  my  lady !  the  new  forester 
in  the  wood  below  is  called  Antonio 
Hubert**  answered  Bridget  half  asleep. 

Yet  upon  my  mother*s  reiieating 
her  Question,  she  roused  herself  cora- 

Sletely,  picked  from  the  floor  her 
illen  distaff,  seated  herself  at  the 
table  near  us,  and  of  her  own  accord 
hit  on  the  idea,  that  the  forester, 
Antonio  Hubert  and  his  sister  Mar- 
garet were  no  others  than  the  children 
of  the  forester  at  Lichtenhouse. 

"  How  forectful  people  grow  in  their 
old  age,*  said  she.  "Who  would  have 
thought  that  I  should  forget  the  old 
forester  Hubert  and  not  recognize  his 
son  Antonio,  whom  I  myself  held  at 
his  baptism,  when  I  was  with  my 
blessed  master,  the  hisii  huntsman, 
in  the  castle  of  Lichtenhouse  ?  Oh ! 
Miss  Fanny,  you  should  have  seen  your 
grandfather's  castle — that  was  the 
place !  It  lay  high  up  on  a  mountain, 
and  you  had  the  loveliest  views  from 
every  window  far  over  the  country  for 
miles — underneath,  close  to  the  castle 
hill,  there  was  a  vast  and  noble  forest 
and  in  it  a  village,  in  which  the  forester 
Hubert  possessed  the  only  tolerably 
decent  house.  Many  a  hundred  time 
have  I  ran  down  the  steep  hill  to  ask 
the  forest  folk  if  they  knew  anything 
of  young  Theodore,  when  he  would 
reaiain  till  late  at  night  in  the  forest. 
What  anxiety  Theodore  has  caused  roe 
in  my  life-time!  He  was  a  precious 
wild  hoy,  but  so  good  and  kind,  and 
beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  then  he 
was  so  early  taken !  but  I  roust  ^peak 
no  more  of  him,  as  it  grieves  my  mis- 
tress." 

**  Good,  indeed  !  and  kind  and  beau- 
tiful as  an  angel,'*  repeated  my  rooUier, 
liftinor  her  f  yes  towards  heaven.  *•  Yes, 
indeed!  such  whs  my  dear  brother. 
Yet  think  not  Bridget  that  1  am  sorry 
to  be  reminded  of  him.  1  often  think 
of  him  in  silence,  and  would  not  forget 
him,  even  if  1  could — at  all  events,  I 
would  hold  his  memory  in  respect ; 
and  thercforu  1  shall,  in  the  morning, 
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seek  out  Bfafgaret,  who>  I  am  tnrct 
can  be  no  other  thaa  the  daughter  of 
our  old  forester  at  Lichtenboive.  I 
will  take  bare  of  her  at  a  sister,  for 
she  loved  m^  brother  dearly,  as  he 
did  her  likewise.  I  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  soothe  and  heal  her  poor 
broken  heart,  and  then  I  trust  in  God 
her  scattered  senses  will  be  restored 
again.  I  have  often  desired  to  be 
near  her,  if  I  could  but  have  discovered 
where  she  has  hitherto  been  living. 
Now,  however,  she  is  found,  and  from 
my  heart  I  am  delighted  at  it.  Good 
night,  dear  Francesca!  early  in  the 
morning  we  shall  go  with  Bridget  to 
visit  poor  Margaret" 

The  sun  was  scarcely  risen  next 
morning  when  I  awakened  my  mother. 
As  I  went  down  the  hill  clinging  to 
her  arm.  she  commenced  telling  me 
the  history  of  my  uncle  Theodore, 
which,  she  said,  would  teach  me  to 
discriminate  between  the  actual  and 
the  story-world,  although  both  of  them 
were  more  nearly*  related  than  most 
persons  were  willing  to  believe: 

**  Lichtenhouse,  my  father's  castle,** 
said  she,  **  where  I  was  born,  and  where 
Bridget  carried  me  in  her  arms  during 
my  early  years,  was  just  such  as  she 
described  it  to  you  yesterday  evening, 
and  Margaret  has,  in  her  story,  meant 
nothing  but  our  castle  by  her  lofty, 
airy  mansion  I  My  brother  Theodore 
was  about  a  year  younger  than  I,  and 
of  the  same  age  with .  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  the  forester,  whose  children 
were  our  play-fellows.  Her  brother 
Anton,  however,  was  six  or  seven  years 
older  than  we  were,  and  consequently 
was  less  with  Theodore.  Our  father 
bad  very  early  designed  Theodore  for 
the  chase,  for  he  was  himself  pas- 
sionately attached  to  it,  and  an  ex- 
perienced sportsman,  who  considered 
a  free  life  in  the  woods  and  forests  the 
happiest  on  earth.  On  this  account 
he  never  quitted  his  lovely  country 
seat,  to  exchange  it  for  the  city,  as 
his  equals  usually  did.  We  resided 
both  winter  and  summer  at  Lichten- 
house. My  brother  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  childhood  ranging  freely 
through  the  forest — that  so  his  frame, 
bv  nature  delicate,  might,  in  the  open 
air,  acquire  health,  pliability,  and 
strength,  and  that  he  might  learn  the 

E roper  use  of  his  limbs,  as  every 
unter  must  All  hours  were  alike 
to  him — morning  or  evening,  day  or 
night.  My  father  never  expressed  the 
least  concern,  though  he  came 
hoAie  late,  or  even  many  times  staid 


out  all  night  He  knew,  that  all 
the  people  in  the  country,  fkr  and 
wide,  loved  the  b6y  and  watched  over 
him,  that  he  might  receive  no  hurt. 
But  his  most  devotedly-attached  and 
most  constant  attendants  were  the 
children  of  the  wretched  village  in 
the  forest  underneath  the  castle. — 
Margaret  the  forester's  -daughter,  fol- 
lowed him  like  his  shadow  in  all  his 
excursions — through  ways,  too,  where 
the  boldest  and  most  active  boys  would 
stay  behind.  She  was  his  favorite 
amongst  all  his  play-fellows.  She  was 
a  lovely,  but  singular  child,  and  early 
distinguished  from  the  other  children 
by  a  certain  warm  sincerity,  whilst  her 
intellectual  capacity  was  improved  by 
her  excellent  and  sen^ble  father  to  a 
degree  of  refinement  which  persons  in 
her  rank  but  rarely  reach.  Theodore 
was  altogether  just  as  she  described 
him,  if  we  deduct  a  very  few  story-like 
improbabilities.  1  now  recollect  too, 
that  the  children  of  the  village  bad 
given  him  some  surname — they  used 
to  call  him  woodbird  or  woodcock, 
because  he  took  such  pleasure  in 
singing  his  joyous  songs  from  the  tops 
of  the  highest  trees,  after  they  had 
sought  him  long  enough  in  vain  be- 
neath, and  he  used  to  delight  in  being 
called  so. 

As  be  grew  older,  indeed,  his  life 
took  a  more  serious  turn  ;  he  bad 
teachers,  amongst  whom  my  father  was 
first  to  educate  him  for  his  intended 
profession  of  the  chase  and  woodcraft, 
and  he  durst  no  longer  range  all  day 
through  the  forest  Margant  re- 
mained his  favourite  ;  but  she  also 
was  growing  up,  and  becoming  a 
maiden  of  uncommon,  I  might  say 
captivating  beauty — ^her  whole  being 
wore  an  impression  of  melancholy 
reverie,  which  gave  her  a  very  inte- 
resting appearance,  but  her  former 
joyous,  natural  disposition  seemed  to 
be  completely  changed. 

I  was  now  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  having  married  your  father  Fran- 
cesca, removed  with  him  to  this  coun- 
try, then  quite  unknown  to  me,  far 
away  from  all  my  friends,  from  whom 
I  heard  but  seldom.  Theodore  in- 
deed wrote  to  me  at  times,  yet  there 
seemed  to  me  to  be  much  that  was 
wonderfully  dark  in  his  letters,  as  if 
some  strange  and  heavy  mystery  was 
weighing  upon  his  mind.  This  con- 
tinued for  two  years,  and  I  fell  into 
great  anxiety  about  my  beloved  bro- 
ther, of  whose  exact  circumstances  I 
could  learn  nothing  positive.    An  in- 
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deteribal>k  longing  for  my  firiendt,  a 
lioiiiesicksess  iaexplicable  even  to  my- 
ielf»  took  pottesfioB  of  me»  and  ihreiit* 
ened  to  destroy  my  health,  so  that  at 
length  yonr  good  father  thooght  it  ad* 
raable  to  let  me  go  home  for  tome 
time,  that  I  might  con?ince  roytelf  that 
all  was  well  there.  The  year  was 
alreiuiy  &r  advanced,  and  winter  was 
approaching  with  rapid  strides,  but  my 
inward  aneasiness  would  not  suffer  mo 
to  wait  for  the  return  of  spring — I  set 
out,  despite  of  storms  and  tempests,  no 
soon  as   I  received  your  fathers  per- 


The  day  before  I  reached  Lichten- 
hoose,  I  was  assailed  by  a  furious  hurri- 
cane, such  as  had  not  been  witnesst;d 
by  the  oldest  people  of  the  present 
century*  The  tempest  uprooted  the 
mightiest  trees,  snow  and  rain  were 
mingled  together,  whilst  the  forked 
lightning  thickly  flashing,  rent  asunder 
the  low  black  clouds,  and  seemed  to 
announce  the  destruction  of  all  livins^. 
Excessive  anxiety  overpowered'  me — it 
was  not  the  natural  terror  occasioned 
by  such  an  nproar  of  the  elements  that 
affected  me,  it  was  a  deep  presenti- 
ment of  an  approaching  mi(»fortnne, 
the  precursor  whereof  I  beheld  in  this 
storm.  With  a  painfully  beating  lieart 
I  descended  from  the  carriage  at 
Licbtenhouse ;  yet  how  different  I 
found  all  there  &om  what  my  fretted 
imagination  had  previously  represented 
them. 

My  Either  came  to  meet  me  more 
joyfully  than  I  had  ever  before  seen  him. 
Tlieodore's  eyes  beamed  with  inward 
happiness,  and  my  sisters  and  uther 
friends  pressed  around  me  with  loud 
and  joyfol  exclamations.  In  the  midst 
of  this  dear  circle  I  observed  one 
stranger,  of  more  than  earthly  beauty  ; 
such  a  lovely,  delicate  form,  or  a  coun- 
tenance with  such  an  expression  of 
heavenly  purity  and  goodness,  my  eyes 
bad  never  before  witnessed.  Theo- 
dore led  her  forward  to  embrace  me— 
he  bid  me  greet  her  as  a  sister,  and 
called  her  his  own  Amelia,  now  for 
some  hours  his  affianced  bride!  I 
almost  sank  under  the  joy  that  poured 
iq>on  me  from  all  udes. 

I  had  never  before  seen  my  brother's 
bride.  She  belonged  to  a  family  with 
which  we  had  no  intercourse,  although 
their  castle  lay  but  a  few  hours*  journey 
distant  from  our*s,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  forest,  in  a  valley  or  exquisite 
beauty.  Amelia's  mother  had  received 
it  as  a  present,  upon  the  marriage  of 
the  crowo  prince,  with  whom  she  had 


previously  lived  in  an  improper  mter« 
oourse,  but  which  was  now  abandoned^ 
Amelia  was  the  prince*i  daughter — her 
mother  bad  afterwards  married  som« 
one  else  ;  and  there  was  so  much  in« 
fiimy  told  of  her  and  her  way  of  livings 
that  all  proper  persons  avoided  her 
society,  and  shunned  coming  at  all  in 
contact  with  her. 

Amelia,  however,  was  of  a  nobler 
nature.  As  a  child  she  had  respected 
and  loved  her  mother,  who^e  irregula- 
rities gave  her  much  distress ;  and 
when  she  grew  up,  and  her  mother 
continued  to  plunge  deeper  in  extra- 
vagancies of  all  kinds,  she  withdrew 
herself  into  the  strictest  solitude  in  a 
secluded  winff  of  the  castle,  which  was 
assigned  for  her  occupation,  and  never 
appeared  to  the  boisterous  company, 
by  whom,  too,  her  presence  was  gladly 
dispensed  with.  Solitary  walks  in  the 
neighbouring  woods  were  her  daily  and 
only  recreation.  There  it  was  that 
she  and  Theodore  found  each  other — 
and  now  scarcely  a  day  passed  in 
which  both  diJ  not  meet  in  some  silent 
lonely  valley.  No  person  knew  the 
secret  of  their  intercourse,  except  poor 
Margaret,  and  she  preserved  it  faith- 
fully and  in  silence.  Yet  what  she 
may  have  felt  in  consequence  of  it,  is 
known  to  God  only,  who  beheld  her 
tears. 

My  poor  brother  was  not  to  be 
blamed  for  these  tears.  He  had  no 
idea  of  what  was  passing  in  her  mind, 
and  always  continued  attached  to  her 
with  a  brother's  love  ;  but  his  love  for 
Amelia  was  different— her  he  loved  as 
his  life — as  the  apple  of  hb  eye — as 
his  future  happiness — as  poor  Margaret 
loved  him ! 

The  coarse,  dissipated  life  which 
Amelia's  mother  led  in  the  castle,  had 
reached  such  a  pitch,  that  her  pure- 
minded  daughter  could  no  longer  en- 
dure it — not  only  because  she  was 
daily  persecuted  by  those  who  de- 
spised her  for  her  loftier  notions,  but 
because  she  saw  herself  exposed  to 
dangers,  of  which  your  insiocenco, 
Franceses,  can  form  no  idea.  Theodore 
once  found  her  in  tears,  on  tlie  brink 
of  despair — she  declared  to  him  that 
she  was  resolved  to  fly  as  fiir  as  her 
feet  could  bear  her,  and  tiiat  she  would 
rather  meet  death  itself  than  return  to 
that  abode  of  vice,  where  there  was  no 
longer  any  security  for  hrr.  Thereupon 
Theodore  placed  her  on  his  horse,  and 
by  wide  circuits,  succeeded  in  leading 
her  unseen  into  his  father  s  house.  The 
castle  was  large   and   spacious,  and 
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although  our/aoiily  was  numerous,  yet 
there  was  a  suite  of  rooms  entirely  un- 
inhabited. In  one  of  these  Theodore 
might  easily  have  kept  hb  love  con- 
cealed for  weeks,  or  even  months — 
none  of  the  domestics  whose  assistance 
he  might  reouire,  would  have  betrayed 
him  to  my  rather !  such  was  their  in- 
conceivable love  and  attachment  to 
himself.  This  bold  measure  was  his 
first  idea ;  he  wished  to  gain  time,  in 
order  by  degrees  to  make  his  father 
acquainted  with  h:s  rebtions  with 
Amelia,  and  to  dispose  him  favourably 
to  his  love.  But  Amelia  most  indig- 
nantly rejected  such  a  proposal — every 
sort  of  secrecy  was  hateful  to  her  soul, 
and  she  had  already  suffered  enough 
from  being  heretofore  forced  by  her 
.unhappy  circumstances  to  see  my 
brother  at  all  in  secret.  She  insisted, 
therefore,  that  Theodore  should  lead 
her  that  same  hour  to  my  father's  pre- 
tence, to  intreat  his  protection  fur  her. 
My  father  at  first  was  furious — he 
caiied  the  step  on  which  she  had  ven- 
tured rash  and  reprehensible  ;  yet  her 
enchanting  loveliness  and  winning 
grace,  her  warm  and  humble  supplica- 
tions that  he  would  not  plunge  her 
affain  into  destruction,  disarmed  him. 
He  promised  her  his  protection,  and 
consigned  her  to  the  care  of  my  aunt, 
who  since  my  mother's  early  death, 
hiul  filled  her  place  towards  me  and  my 
sisters.  He  now  endeavoured  as  soon 
as  possible  to  gain  more  accurate  in- 
telligence of  Amelia's  mother,  and  of 
her  mode  of  lit ing.  What  he  learned 
on  that  head,  convinced  him  that 
Amelia  was  but  too  well  justified  in 
the  extraordinary  course  she  had 
adopted ;  and  he  hastened  to  the 
Crown  Pririfce,  by  whom  he  was  well 
known,  to  inform  him  of  his  daughter's 
present  abode,  and  to  request  his  per- 
mission for  detaining  her. 

Amelia's  princely  father,  being  drawn 
away  by  other  connexions  and  other 
inclmations,  had  almost  entirely  for- 
gotten his  former  love,  and  his  daugh- 
ter's existence.  He  was  now  first,  after 
a  long  while,  reminded  of  the  latter, 
and  that  in  a  way  which  awakened  his 
most  lively  sympathy.  He  immedi- 
ately ordered  a  great  hunting  party  in 
the  forest,  which  was  under  my  Either* s 
surveillance,  and  made  use  of  it  as  a 
pretext  for  visitin^^siy  father  at  Lich- 
tenhouse,  and  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  his  daughter,  whom  he  had  scarcely 
ever  seen.  In  the  midst  of  the  storm 
which  overtook  me  on  the  road,  and 
which  was,  indeed,  of  more  fatal  im- 


port than  even  I  myself  could  then  antid* 

Eate,  the  Prince  arrived  at  Lichten- 
ouse.  What  shall  I  tell  you  farther, 
Francesca !  Theodore's  pure  and  deep- 
felt  love,  and  the  touching  resignation 
wherewith  Amelia  left  her  destiny  to 
her  fiitber  s  heart,  overcame  prejudices 
of  many  kinds,  which  at  first  rendered 
both  parents  unfavourable  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  youthful  pair.  Amelia 
and  Theodore  were  solemnly  affianced 
to  each  other.  Amelia  herself  was 
protected  from  all  pursuit  on  the  part 
of  her  incensed  mother,  and  attended 
by  the  blessings  of  his  children,  the 
Crown  Prince  Tefl  my  father's  mansion 
a  few  hours  before  my  arrival. 

Happy,  happy  times  now  followed. 
Oh  God,  how  unutterably  happy  we 
were  all  then ! — how  joyous  were  our 
hearts  I — how  calm,  how  free  from  all 
apprehensions  of  the  fatal,  withering, 
calamity  that  impended  over  us  I 

My  brother's  nuptials  were  appointed 
for  St.  John's  day,  when  he  completed 
his  one-and-twentieth  year.  My  hus- 
band gave  me  leave  to  remain  until 
then  with  this  circle  of  beloved  friends. 
The  long-expected  da;^  arrived.  In 
pursuance  of  an  old  &mily  custom,  the 
marriage  was  to  be  performed  at  mid- 
night. On  a  large  open  space  in  the 
forest  there  were  tents  erected  for  us, 
and  ^(he  inhabitants  of  the  countrjr 
round,  that  we  might  there  enjoy  wttn 
our  friends  the  pleasures  of  this  gay 
occasion.  The  air  was  sultry,  and  the 
sun  intensely  hot ;  the  bridal  pair 
walked  out  alone  into  the  shadow  of 
the  cool  wood  ;  the  rest  remained  in 
the  pavilions.  Oh  my  Francesca!  a 
storm  that  had  long  been  threatening 
at  a  distance,  suddenly  burst  over  our 
heads,  the  raia  poured  down  in  torrents, 
the  lightning  gleamed,  fiash  on  flash, 
succeeded  by  incessant  peals  of  thunder. 
Of  a  sudden  the  universe  appeared  to 
be  in  flames — we  all  tremblea  in  silent 
awe  And  now  all  was  once  more 
still — quite  still. 

*<  The  wood  is  on  fire,"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  huntsmen.  The  people 
rushed  out  of  the  tents :  a  few  paces 
off,  the  lightning  had  shivered  the 
oldest  and  tallest  oak  of  the  forest! 
and  oh,  more  still,  far,  hi  more  I — the 
young  bridal  pair  lay  leaning  i^piinst 
Its  trunk,  in  the  highest  bloom  of  hap- 

Einess^ — God    had  called  them  to  a 
etter  world!" 
My  mother  having  ceased  speaking, 
dried  the  tears  which  slowly  trickl^ 
down  her  cheeks,  and  proceeded  before 
me  in  silence.    1  saw  well  her  efforts 
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to  subdue  reooU«ctioM  too  Yitidlj  ex- 
dted,  and  would  not  dare  to  iotemipt 
her,  eveu  if  I  codld  ;  but  I  myself  was 
unable  to  speak  a  word— deep  meUn- 
cbolpr  aud  secret  awe  oppressed  me. 
At  length  we  reached  the  forester's 
dwelling — a  neat  little  cottage,  with 
green  jalounes,  surrounded  wiUi  wood- 
bine, roses,  and  jessamiae: 

The  forrester,  who  was  sitting  at  the 
door,  stood  up  on  our  apnroach,  and 
saluted  us  respectfully.  My  mother 
looked  closely  at  him  for  a  moment, 
and  then  went  up  to  him,  and  kindly 
offered  him  her  band. 

**  Antonio  Hubert  r  said  she,  **  don*t 
you  recollect  Clara  tou  Lichtenhaws  T 

"  It  b  she,  indeed !"  cried  Antonio, 
surprised ;  **  yes,  it  is  yourself  lady. 
You  are  still  the  same,  g(>od  and  kind 
as  you  ever  were.  When  I  heard 
^our  name  mentioned,  I  supposed  that 
it  was  our  own  formerly  loTed  and 
respected  Miss  Clara.  Twenty  times 
I  was  in  the  act  of  goinp^  to  see  you — 
but  it  could  not  be — it  might  have 
been  very  well— but  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  ;  and  now  you  come  of  your- 
self, and  just  to-day  too,"  added  he 
with  an  half-suppressed  sigh. 

"  My  mother  seated  herself  on  the 
bank  before  the  door,  and  compelled 
the  forester  to  sit  down  beside  h^. 
She  asked  him  to  tell  her  something 
of  Margaret,  and  of  her  intermediate 
life,  before  she  should  visit  her  herself. 

''My  children,"  said  she,  *'have 
already  formed  her  acquaintance,  aud 
love  her  with  an  affection  inherited 
perhaps  from  me.  I  heard  that  she 
was  not  very  well  yesterday.  How  is 
she  to-day  r  * 

••  Well !  surely  very  well  I*  replied 
the  forester,  with  solemn  earnestness } 
and  after  a  short  pause  added,  *'her 
history  since  that  awful  day  is  told  in 
a  few  words.  You  may,  perhaps,  re- 
collect, lady,  that  even  some  tiuie  be- 
fore it,  Margaret  used  to  glide  about 
pale  and  silent  as  a  shadow,  and  at 
mst  never  left  her  chamber,  without 
still  complaining  of  her  peculiar  weak- 
ness. The  people  said  she  was  grow- 
ing deep-sensed.  What  they  meant 
by  it  I  do  not  well  know.-4)efore  time 
there  was  always  a  deeper  sense  in 
whatorer  Marniret  said  or  did — but 
I  knew  well  that  she  was  good  and 
virtuous,  and  continued  so,  even  though 
she  seemed  more  reserved  than  for- 
merly, and  at  times  said  things  which 
all  did  not  understand.  I,  however, 
always  knew  her  meaning. 
**That  ever  to  be  lamented  occur* 


rence  crushed  her  entirely.  It  was, 
indeed,  no  wonder — it  almost  cost  my 
aged  fiither  his  life,  and  he  did  not 
recovjer  the  shock  for  a  loog  time, 
for  he  had  been  standing  quito  close 
to  the  unlucky  tree.  lou  yourself, 
lady,  were  dangerously  ill ;  and  alto- 
gether things  were  so  mournful  tbrough 
the  whole  castle,  that  in  comparison 
we  considered  ourselves  fortonate ;  and 
so  we  found  it  natural  enough  that 
of  you  could  think  of  caring  for 


poor  Maigaret,  who  meanwhile  lav 
motionless  upon  her  bed  between  lite 
and  death.  After  two  months,  she 
recovered,  indeed,  so  far,  as  to  move 
about  again  ;  she  saw  after  little  mat- 
ters in  the  house,  and  resumed  her 
laee-malung  onoe  more ;  but  no  en- 
treaties, no  questions,  no  representa- 
tions, could  fpSn  a  single  word  from 
her.  Deep  sighs,  and  plaintive  looks, 
full  of  inward  sorrow,  were  her  only 
speech  ;  and  the  deadly  paleness  tliat 
overspread  her  face  when  she  heard 
the  shocking  tidings,  never  left  it  since. 
Never  since  that  da^  have  I  seen  her 
cheeks  blushing  with  a  trace  of  her 
once  lovely  complexion. 

**  In  order  to  tear  my  sistor  from  a 
place  where  each  stone  and  tree  served 
out  to  awaken  the  most  painful  recol- 
lectioas,  1  offered  myselr  for  a  hunts- 
man^ place  in  a  remote  district— I  ob- 
tained it,  and  Mai^garet  willingly 
removed  with  me,  as  she  always 
cheerfully  did  whatever  I  desired  her. 
I  got  married  in  my  new  residence  ; 
my  excellent  wife  paid  every  kindness 
to  poor  Margaret,  and  relieved  her  of 
every  domestic  task,  in  order  to  spare 
her  health,  which  was  crowing  every 
day  more  delicate.  God  sent  us  a  pair 
of  healthy  children,  that  rendered  our 
little  circle  more  lively.  The  entire 
alteration  of  her  mode  of  life,,  and  the 
sight  of  things  completely  strange  to 
her,  had  kucd  a  favorable  effect  on 
Margaret,  that  at  last  she  began  to 
speak,  and  even  to  evince  some  in- 
terest on  what  was  passing.  People 
who  did  not  know  her  well,  said 
she  had  not  recovered  her  senses  pro- 
perly; but  I  understood  well  the 
meaning  of  her  words,  which  were 
not  by  any  means  so  confused  as  they 
seemed  to  those  who  did  not  know 
as  I  did,  her  heart  aud  her  sad  story. 
She  often  spoke,  sometimes  with  the 
birds  of  the  forest,  but  oftener  still  with 
iuanimate  objects,  with  the  flowers  and 
the  clouds.  This,  however,  she  had 
done  from  childhood.  All  natore 
seemed  alive  to  her,  as  well  as  to  him 
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aho,  who  grew  up  in  ftuniliar  iBter- 
coarse  with  her,  and  won  her  heart's 
affectioni  from  her.  The  people  how* 
ever,  neTer  considered  that ;  as  for  the 
rest  she  continued  ever  calm  and  gentle. 
It  was  only  when  there  was  a  storm  in 
the  air,  that  we  saw  her  moved  by 
painful  and  restless  anxiety.  Who 
could  censure  her  for  that  ?  In  order 
to  remove  her  from  unpleasant  remarks 
and  inquisitive  looks,  I  accepted  some 
years  after  the  situation  offered  me 
here,  where  I  hoped  to  live  in  greater 
solitude.  I  thought  too  that  a  warmer 
climate  and  a  prettier  country  than 
where  we  had  been  living,  would  be 
of  use  to  Margaret,  whose  health  visibly 
suffered  in  that  cold  bleak  territory. 
I  never  dreamed,  lady,  that  by  such 
a  resolution  we  should  also  come  into 
your  neighbourhood." 

"  My  good  Antonio !"  said  my  mo- 
ther, **  hasten  to  prepare  your  sister 
for-  my  presence.  I  long  to  see  her 
again,  and  yet  would  not  wish  to  give 
her  a  shock.  I  will  weep  with  her,  and 
console  her.  I  will  love  her,  and  cherish 
her  as  a  dear  sister.' 

**  You  are  very  kind,  lady !"  said  the 
forester,  visibly  affected.  ••  You  may 
see  her  now.  There  is  no  occasion  fur 
preparation,*  added  he  somewhat  hesi- 
tatingly;  **but  to  comfort  poor  Mar- 
garet IS  no  longer  in  your  power,  my 
dear  lady  1  God  has  already  comforted 


her ;  at  midnight  she  departed  softty 
without  any  pain.** 

He  opt^ed  the  house  door — my 
mother  followed  gently  into  the  cham- 
ber. There  lay  Margaret  on  her  snow- 
white  bed,  dressed  as  I  had  always  seen 
her,  with  her  hands  folded  and  her 
eyes  closed — a  smile  upon  her  coun* 
tenance,  and  looking  more  beautiful 
than  ever.  The  wreath  of  **  everlast- 
ing flowers**  which  she  wove  the  day 
bdbre,  adorned  her  hur. 

I  wept  aloud,  and  would  have  thrown 
myself  upon  her,  but  Antonio  held  me 
back. 

-Disturb  not,"  said  he,  «'by  loud 
lamentations,  the  calm  quiet  of  the 
dead." 

My  mother  drew  me  towards  her — 
we  knelt  down  together  by  the  bed- 
side. Antonio  also  sunk  upon  his 
knees  opposite  to  us.     In  this  holy 

{>osition  we  prayed  low,  and  long,  and 
ervently. 

My  mother  caused  a  simple  cross 
of  white  marble,  with  Marearefs  name 
engraved,  to  be  erected  to  her  memory 
above  the  grassy  mound,  which  was 
her  favorite  seat.  It  is  still  standing. 
Of  an  evening  I  oOen  sit  there  and 
watch  the  clouds  passing  over  the 
wood,  and  think  of  poor  Margaret.  I 
think,  too,  of  my  dear  and  excellent 
mother,  and  of  all  the  beloved  friends 
who  have  gone  before  me  to  eternity. 


TH£   BTUOENT  OF  LEIPSia 


Die  Burschen  siod  frey. 


ShidmWaLied. 


In  the  ancient  and  far-famed  city  of 
Leipsic,  there  lived  a  certain  Jew, 
Isaac  Eldersohn  by  name.  By  a  long 
and  unremitting  life  of  industry  in  the 
▼arious  and  conjoined  occupations  of 
banker,  bookseller,  merchant  and  usurer, 
he  succeeded  in  accumulating  an  enor- 
mous fortune,  which  continued  to  in- 
crease, not  only  by  the  g^eat  gains  of  his 
business,  but  aho  by  the  strictest  par- 
simony and  avarice  on  his  part.  He 
inhabited  a  large  mansion  in  a  deserted 
and  neglected  suburb  of  the  city  ;  it 
had  formerly  been  the  residence  of  one 
of  the  nobles  of  the  land,  and  had  come 
into  his  possession  as  payment  of  a 
debt.  A  high  court-yard  wall  sepa- 
rSited  the  house  from  the  street ;  and 
within  that  dark  enclosure  no  friendly 
step  ever  trod.   Not  etcn  one  brother  of 


the  faithful  tribe  entered  to  greet  the 
owner  of  this  melancholy  mansion,  or 
gladden  the  hour  of  his  solitude  by 
social  intercourse.  Every  morning  at 
a  certain  hour  the  low  wicket  of  the 
massive  entrance^te  would  open  to 
permit  the  exit  of  the  old  man  as  he 
went  forth  to  his  daily  occupations. 
Then  might  he  be  seen  with  the  tall 
calpak  of  the  Polish  Jew  upon  his  head, 
a  coarse  garment  of  Mohair  girt  around 
the  waist  by  a  broad  black  leather  belt, 
from  which  hung  an  ink  bottle  and  a 
purse  ;  his  hands  crossed  upon  his 
breast,  half  concealed  by  the  folds  of 
his  squalid  raiment,  and  half  by  the 
long  and  glossy  beard  ;  while  his  dark 
and  deep  set  eyes  glanced  rapidly  from 
the  ground  to  cast  a  scrutinizing  look 
at  the  passing  stranger,  with  a  mixed 
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eipression  of  duplicity,  ayenioii,  aad 
fear. 

If  the  old  morer  neglected  no  op- 
portunity of,  inereeeing  that  wealth 
which  he  worshipped,  and  scnipled  at 
DO  means  provided  he  attained  the 
accursed  raaramon,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  he  profuse  and  lavish  to 
excess  on  one  point — the  education  of 
an  only  daughter — he  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  procuring  for  her  the  hest 
masters  of  the  University ;  and,  al- 
though debarred,  both  by  religion  and 
rank^  from  partaking  in  the  pleasures 
and  amusements  of  the  better  classes  of 
the  city,  he  provided  her  with  the  most 
costly  jewels  and  dresses  which  could 
be  bought.  As  for  her,  she  was  no 
less  amiable  than  beautiful ;  and  the 
tame  fiime  which  gave  to  the  father 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  cruel 
and  inexorable  miser,  proclaimed  the 
daughter  as  the  benefactress  of  the 
poor,  and  the  comforter  of  the  wretched 
inhaMtants  of  the  miserable  suburb 
where  she  resided,  and  thus  rescued 
from  total  execration  the  name  of  her 
parent. 

She  but  rarely  if  ever  appeared  in 
the  city  ;  but  when  she  did  so,  the 
crowds  of  young  nobles  and  students 
who  followed  her  steps,  or  anxiouitly 
got  before  her  to  catch  a  passing  glance 
at  her  dark  eves,  proclaimed  her  as  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  daughters  of 
Israel ;  while  the  immense  wealth, 
which  it  was  naturally  supposed  she 
would  inherit,  made  her  no  mean  ob- 
ject of  attraction  in  a  land  where  the 
very  highest  ranks  of  the  nobility  are 
not  over-burthened  m  ith  riches. 

Her  only  friend  and  acquaintance 
was  an  old  Jewess,  a  distant  relation 
of  her  fiither  ;  in  her  company 
she  always  made  her  excursions  into 
the  city ;  with  her  too,  occasionally, 
she  was  permitted,  by  way  of  relaxa- 
tion and  amusement,  to  walk  on  the 
ramparts,  where  the  bands  of  the  Jager 
regiments  usually  played  every  even- 
ing ;  and  once  ber  duenna,  who  was, 
indeed,  doatingly  fond  of  her  young 
charge,  and  greatly  compassionated  ber 
for  the  melancholy  seclusion  she  was 
condemned  to,  ventured  on  bringing 
her  to  one  of  those  gardens  outride  the 
town,  where  the  young,  the  gay,  and 
the  fashionable  resorted  every  eveiiinif. 
Rachel  had  often  listened  with  de- 
lighted ears  to  the  accounts  of  these 
pleasant  retreats  ;  and  'twas  now  with 
a  beating  heart  and  elastic  step  that  she 
entered  the  garden  of4he  Leopoldstadt, 


then  the  most  brilKant  and  fiMhionable 
in  Leipsic. 

Wherever  she  turned,  groups  of  well 
dressed  and  happy-lookinir  people  met 
her  eye ;  some  were  widtxing  under 
the  shade  of  the  linden  trees,  others 
sat  «it  supper  within  the  cool  and 
shady  arb^iurs,  dimly  lighted  by  lamps 
of  various  colt>rs,  tastefully  suspended 
from  the  branches  ;  and  many,  too,  sat 
in  little  knots  and  coteries  around  the 
beautiful  fountains  which  are  eveiy 
where  to  k>e  met  with  in  these  gardens. 
All  was  gaiety,  pleasure,  and  enjoy- 
ment ;  and,  unaccustomed  as  she  had 
been  through  life  to  scenes  of  this  na- 
ture, she  believed  it  to  be  a  perfect 
Elysium. 

While  wandering  thus  through  the 
earden,  each  moment  discovering  to 
her  delighted  mind  some  new  and 
hitherto  unknown  source  of  pleasure 
and  amusement,  she  unexpectedly  ap- 
proached a  part  where  a  large  party 
were  resting  themselves  after  dancing. 
Desirous  of  wituessing  a  waltz,  she 
took  her  place  among  the  crowd  of 
spectators  who  stood  around  iu  a  laige 
circle,  and  who,  from  her  apparent 
eagerness  and  anxiety,  made  way  for 
ber  to  the  front  rank,  to  which  place 
she  gladly  advanced,  perfectly  unaware 
of  the  etiauette  on  these  occasions, 
which  forbids  any  one  to  occupy  such 
a  position  who  is  not  desirous  of  danc- 
ing. 

The  music  at  length  began ;  and  while 
she  observed  the  ceremony  with  which 
each  cavalier  led  out  bis  partner,  she 
was  surprised  when  a  lady  approached 
where  she  was  standing  and  introduced 
a  partner  to  her  for  the  ensuing  walti ; 
so  amazed  was  she  at  the  occurrence, 
she  could  not  find  words  to  reply,  and 
fearing  that  to  decline  might  be  consi- 
dered a  breach  of  those  laws  of  ban  ton 
of  which  she  knew  nothing,  with  a  deep 
blush  she  accepted  the  proffered  hand 
of  her  partner,  and  stood  among  the 
circle  of  the  dancers.  The  courtly 
address,  the  elegant,  but  unassuming 
demeanour  of  her  partner  at  once, 
however,  divested  her  of  the  embar- 
rassment she  had  at  first  felt,  and  made 
ber  feel  at  ease  with  herself  in  this 
novel  situation. 

The  dance  was  over;  and  scarcely 
had  he  led  ber  back  to  her  place  besidie 
her  friend,  when  several  students  pre* 
sented  themselves,  cap-in-hand,  to 
claim  the  honour  of  dancing  with  her 
the  next  waltz.  To  this  request  she 
gaye  a  firm  but  mudedt  refusal,  and 
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eiprenfld  ker  dotermination  of  reUum- 
iDg  immediately  home. 

Adolph  YOD  der  Decken,  her  Ute 
pftrtoer,  OfeiQojed  at  the  noYelty  of 
the  adyenttire,  for  he  now  learaed 
the  amme  of  kit  fair  compaoion,  ten- 
dered his  senricet  to  escort  her,  and 
claimed  the  honor  at  a  privilege  of  a 
partner  to  snccestfviUy,  that  thit  proffer, 
like  the  former  one,  wat  accepted,  fiom 
the  iear  of  a  refbtal  eiving  offence. 

In  the  eoctety  of  her  neir  acauaint- 
anoe,  on  whote  arm  ^he  now  leaned 
with  the  oonSdence  of  yeart,  the  felt 
■ot  the  dittance  which  teparated  her 
from  her  father*t  house.  He  had  much 
to  tell  of  ballt,  f^tes,  carnivals  and 
attemblies*  of  all  of  which  she  had 
often  heard  before,  yet  never  from 
one  to  intimately  conversHnt  with  them, 
and  so  calcnlated  from  air,  appearance, 
and  address,  to  participate  in  all  their 
pleasures  and  fascinations. 

It  was  already  dark  as  they  reached 
the  tall,  massive,  and  melancholy 
portab  of  her  &tber*8  dwelling ;  and 
with  a  beating  heart  the  felt  the  gentle 

Cressure  of  her  hand,  which  he  gave 
er  at  parting,  and  started  with  sur- 
prise as  he  whispered,  **  And  when 
again  yon  may  be  tempted  to  visit  the 
Leopoldstadt,  may  Adolph  von  der 
DeoLcn  have  the  honor  of  escorting 
you?" 

**  Adolph  von  der  Decken,**  said  she 
almost  aloud,  as  the  heavy  wicket  dosed 
behind  her ;  **  Adolph  von  der  Decken, 
and  it  thit  he,  of  whom  I  have  heard 
■o  mnch  ?  Is  thit  the  wild  and  recklets 
youth  who  raited  large  sums  of  money 
nrom  mv  father  at  enormous  interest  ? 
Is  this  be,  who  at  his  own  cost  enter- 
tained the  Elector,  at  the  great  fetes 
on  the  Breitenbeig?  How  strange 
that  I  should  have  met  him.  And  then 
be  is  so  different  from  all  I  should 
have  thought  him-— so  mild — so  agree- 
able— so  encouraging — how  much  they 
have  wronged  him ! — Vm  sure  he  never 
was  the  profligate  spendthrift  my  father 
called  him."  And  mth  this  feeling 
she  retired  to  sleep,  and  to  dream  of  aU 
the  pleasure  of  that  happiest  night  of 
her  existence,  amid  every  thought  of 
which  the  image  of  the  handsome  younf 
Baron  was  mingled  and  identified;  and 
when  she  awoke  on  the  following 
morning,  she  had  come  to  the  decided 
resolve  that  Adolph  von  der  Decken 
was  the  most  wronged  and  maligned 
man  that  ever  lived. 

"What  they  call  extravagance,"  said 
she,  *'iS)  I  am  cestain,  but  liberality  ; 


and  \ikca  his  high  rank  and  future  great 
expectations  may  justly  entitle  him  to  in- 
dulge in  excesses,  unpardonable  in  men 
of  smaller  fortunes  and  inferior  rank.** 

And  she  was,  indeed,  not  far  wrong 
in  her  estimate  of  her  new  acquaint- 
ance, for  although  one  of  the  wiideat, 
most  refractory  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity, his  character  for  a  high  sense  of 
honor  and  principle,  according  to  the 
students*  interpretation  of  these  qualities 
was  unblemished  and  irreproachable  to 
a  degree  ;  and  his  extravagant  expen- 
diture of  money  resulted  more  nouk 
the  fact  that  he  lent  to  all  who  asked 
him,  than  from  any  personal  outlay 
reserved  for  himself  alone.  Besidea 
that  his  father  was  reputed  the  richest 
Baron  of  the  Empire,  and  himself  en- 
couraged his  only  son  in  all  his  most 
lavish  plans  for  spending  money. 

To  her  father  ne  had  become  known 
merely  as  raising  large  sums  of  money 
at  the  most  usurious  interest ;  and  he 
never  mentioned  the  young  student 
without  Quoting  him  as  one  of  thoee 
unprincipled  spendthrifl  fellows,  who 
would  spend  thousands  upon  thousands 
in  the  most  useless  and  unprofitable 
amusements ;  and  when  the  old  usurer 
would  read  in  the  Morning  Journals  of 
the  city,  of  any  bold  and  reckless  piece  of 
profligacy,  anpr  breach  of  lair,  and  des- 
perate opposition  to  the  authorities  of 
the  state,  or  any  wild  mad  foat,  he  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  Adolph  von 
der  Decken  was  not  far  away  then, 
and  firmly  believed  him  the  planner 
and  prime  mover  of  every  desperate 
freak  and  wild  folly  played  off  by  the 
mischief-loving  students  of  this  ill-re- 
strained University. 

As  for  Adolph  himself  his  feeling  for 
the  old  usurer  was  nothing  more  advan- 
tageous :  he  believed  him  to  be,  what 
he  really  was,  merciless,  cruel,  and  un- 
feeling ;  and  nothing  could  have  given 
him  more  pleasure  than  any  oppor- 
tunity of  playing  off  a  successful  tricJc 
upon  the  old  miser.  As  for  the 
daughter,  although  he  had  heard  much 
of  her  beauty,  he  never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  her  until  that  evening 
at  the  Leopoldstadt ;  and  at  his  moat 
urgent  reouest*  he  prevailed  on  a  lady 
of  rank  or  the  party  to  introduce  him 
as  a  partner,  and  who  acceded  to  hia 
wishes,  rather  from  the  suspicion  that 
he  was  prepared  with  some  secret  and 
well-contrived  joke  on  the  oocaMon, 
than  from  any  inclination  on  her  own 
part  to  pay  so  distinguished  a  mark  of 
attention  to  the  follower  of  a  despised 
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tribe ;  while  Adblpb  btd  notbinff  fmy 
ther  in  Tiew  iban  tbe  with  to  dance 
with  one  who  justly  deserted  her  title 
of  tbe  Belle  of  Leipsic. 

When,  therefore,  be  left  them  tt 
their  homes,  he  at  once  retomed  to  his 
friends  in  the  garden ;  and  although 
expecting  and  anticipating  some  qou- 
ting  and  badinage  tor  his  attentions, 

Set,  not  nntil  he  actually  experienced 
,  did  he  think  that  their  pointed  and 
sarcastic  allnsions  to  her  dress  and 
manner  could  have  given  the  least 
pain  or.  uneasiness.  And  he  soon 
left  the  garden,  firmly  convinced  that 
envy  only  could  incline  persons  to  de- 
tract from  tbe  merit  of  one  in  whom, 
so  fiir  as  either  he  or  they  had  seen, 
there  was  so  much  to  esteem,  and  even 
love. 

Several  days  now  passed  over  witb- 
oot  his  seeing  her,  and  although  he 
each  night  repaired  to  the  earden,  yet 
she  did  not  appear,  and  he  felt,  he 
knew  not  why,  fretted  and  disappointed. 
He  endeavoured  to  combat  this  feeling 
and  shake  off  the  cloud  which  hnng 
over  hb  spirits,  but  in  vain  ;  he  sought 
tbe  society  of  his  companions,  but  as 
they  only  alluded  to  his  altered  man- 
ner, and  hinted  at  bis  late  adventure  as 
the  cause  of  it,  be  felt  no  longer  happy 
in  their  society,  and  was  driven  to 
avoid  them.  Such  was  his  state  of 
mind  as  he  was  one  evening  returning 
from  the  garden,  after  a  fruitless  en- 
deavour to  meet  her,  when  he  perceived 
her  a  short  dUtance  before  him  on  the 
ramparts,  walking  hastily  homeward 
with  her  former  companion ;  in  a  mo- 
ment he  was  beside  her;  and  in  her 
surprise  at  their  unexpected  meeting, 
she  appeared  delighted  to  see  him. 
After  a  few  salutations  had  passed,  he 
took  her  arm,  and  they  walked  on  to- 
gether though  at  a  less  rapid  pace  than 
before.  He  reproached  her  mildly  for 
her  breach  of  faith  in  not  again  visiting 
the  garden ;  described  in  glowing  terms 
the  misery  he  liad  experienced  in  night 
after  night  returning  and  not  finding 
her  there,  and  vowed  never  to  re-enter 
it  without  her. 

She  knew  but  little  of  the  language 
of  gallantry,  and  taking  for  literally 
true  all  he  protested,  told  him  how 
Bittch  she  feared  her  ftither's  discover- 
ing that  she  had  ever  visited  the  Leo- 
poldstadt ;  and  although  she  feared  to 
lee  him  there,  jret  she  would,  perhaps, 
meet  him  occasionally  in  her  walks  on 
the  ramparts  which  she  took  every 
evening.  This  was  all  Adolph  sought 
for,  and  with  a  half-extorted  pledge,  to 


be  true  to  her  promise  tbe  %Miam)m% 
evening,  they  parted. 

Their  acquaintance,  thus  esMwlly 
formed,  continued  to  iiicreaae,  and 
every  evening  broaght  them  together 
for  some  time,  which,  however  tmn*> 
sient,  served  to  maintain  and  further 
the  intimacy  which  grew  vp  between 
them.  From  this  time  Adolph  bedaaM 
changed  in  his  whole  ehamcter  and  de* 
meanour,  and  although  the  same  gay 
and  open-hearted  burKbe  to  his  firiends, 
ready  to  assist  them  with  hand  and 
purse,  yet  was  he  no  longer  foremost 
in  ^^^^  wild  and  student  adventure, 
which  formerly  had  been  tbe  glory  and 
the  pride  of  bis  existence ;  in  Mt,  he 
was,  and  that  ere  he  biomelf  knew  it, 
or  would  even  confess  it,  irretrievably 
and  irrecoverably  in  love  I 

As  for  her,  she  had  begun  br  admir- 
ing his  talents  and  enjoying  the  plen* 
sure  of  his  society,  and  the  steps  by 
which  she  had  fone  on  from  admiration 
to  esteem,  and  from  esteem  to  real 
affection,  were  as  sure  as  they  were 
imperceptible. 

Such  was  now  the  feeling  which 
subsisted  between  them,  when  suddenly 
she  ceased  to  take  her  accustomed 
walks  on  the  ramparts.  He  was  there 
every  evening,  and  waited  long  and 
anxiously  for  ner  coming,  but  in  vain  ; 
he  walked  the  streets  of  the  city  ;  he 
haunted  the  suburb  in  which  she 
Kvefl,  but  all  in  vain ;  he  a  thousand 
times  resolved  to  go  openly  to  tbe 
house  and  ascertain  at  once  wnat  be  so 
dreaded,  lest  sickness  might  be  the 
cause  of  her  absenoe.  Again  he 
would  determine  to  scale  the  cenn- 
yard  wall,  and  at  every  hazard  rid  him* 
seK  of  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  which 
embhtered  his  existence ;  but  then,  thie 
thought  that  bis  rashness  might  destroy 
every  future  hope  of  seeing  her,  de- 
terred him,  and  tlms  distracM  by  op- 
posing hopei  and  fears,  he  wore  away 
two  melancholy  months,  when  one 
morning  a  letter  arrived  from  bis  father 
informing  him  that  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  for  him  an  appoint- 
ment he  had  long  ardently  desired— 
Attache  to  tbe  Prussian  Embassy  at 
Paris^and  fomishing  him  with  a  supply 
of  money  to  reach  his  destination,,  and 
present  himself  suitably  at  the  French 
Court 

The  l^ter  admonished  him  to  lose 
no  time,  and  it  was  expected  he  was  to 
take  immediate  possession  of  bis  office  ( 
and  thus  a  new  source  of  misery  arose 
to  his  already  distressed  mind  ;  how- 
ever, he  resolved  not  to  leave  Leipsic 
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wiibout  haTin^p  teen  Rachel,  and  if  poa- 
sible  induced  her  to  accompanjhim,  and 
become  hit  wife.  Scarcely  had  this  de- 
tenniDation  been  made  when  a  number 
of  hU  fellow  students  entered  has  room 
to  request  if  he  did  altogether  intend 
to  cast  off  his  old  associates,  that  he 
would  that  day  take  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  Landsmannschaft,  who 
were  goinfi^  to  celebrate  the  birth>day 
of  their  Prince,  **  The  Kin^of  Prussia, 
about  five  leag^nes  from  Leipsic.  Much 
as  he  now  wished  to  escape  from  such 
a  scene,  there  were  no  means  of  doing 
so,  for  his  rank  at  the  University,  as 
well  as  his  great  talents,  had  obtained 
for  him  an  acknowledged  superiority 
among  his  companions,  and  he  could 
not,  without  giving  offence  to  many  of 
his  friends  and  countrymen,  decline 
the  proffered  honor,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly obliged  to  array  himself  once 
more  in  the  costume  oi  these  festiTals, 
and  for  the  last  time  be  a  Bursche. 

It  were  foreign  to  the  object  of  my 
tale  to  trace  the  wild  work  of  that  day. 
Adolph  himself,  changed  and  altered 
as  he  was  of  late,  no  sooner  felt  himself 
constrained  to  join  his  former  compa- 
nions, than  he  determined  with  more 
than  ordinary  exertion  to  contribute  to 
the  festivities  around  him,  and  thus 
again  assert  his  character  as  a  thorough 
bursche  and  student ;  besides  he  wished, 
in  the  gaiety  and  dissipation  of  the 
moment,  to  drown  all  recollection  of 
the  many  circumstances  which  pressed 
heavily  upon  him,  and  as  it  was  the 
last  occasion  in  which  he  would  join 
the  revels  of  student  life,  he  contributed 
most  profusely  to  the  funds  devoted  to 
the  festival. 

The  party  assembled  at  a  small  vil- 
lage called  Geismar,  where  they  dined, 
and  the  evening  was  spent  in  cfrinkinir, 
ganabling,  and  passing  challenges  for 
duels  on  the  following  day.  Adolph, 
as  their  president,  was  obliged  to  exert 
himself  much ;  the  wine  he  drank,  from 
his  late  temperate  habits,  affected  his 
head ;  he  made  foolish  bets,  and  lost 
large  sums,  and  quarrelled  with  his  best 
friends  when  they  remonstrated  with 
him,  and  finally  concluded  a  farewell 
speech  to  the  Landsmanner  by  declaring 
his  right  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the 
entertainment ;  this  announcement  was 
received  with  loud  cheers,  and  amid 
the  warmest  encomiums  of  his  compa- 
nions, mixed  with  regrets  for  his  ap« 
proaching  departure,  he  was  conducted 
back  to  Leipsic,  and  laid  almost  insen- 
sible  upon  his  bed. 

When  he  awoke  the  following  morn* 


ing,  what  were  his  feelings  ds  he  caUed 
to  mind  the  proceedings  of  the  lastnigiit; 
the  fiiet  that  he  had  spent  in  a  noisjr 
and  disgraceful  debauch  the  liber&l 
soppliea  of  his  father,  upon  whom  bis 
demands  for  mon^y  bad  of  late  been 
more  frequent  than  ever !  Of  a  large 
sum  which  he  possessed  but  yesterday 
there  now  remained  but  a  few  Louts 
d*or8.  Many  of  the  students  were»  it 
is  true,  his  debtors,  but  then  they  were 
no  less  embarrassed  than  himself,  and 
besides  he  could  not  violate  student 
regime  so  far  as  to  ask  for  pay  men  t» 
did  he  want  it  ever  so  much. 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  bethought 
him  of  the  old  Jew  from  whom  he  had 
often  before  raised  large  sums  ;  but 
then  he  had  always  given  some  valuable 
pledge,  or  sometimes  a  bond.  Now, 
oowever,  he  had  nothing  of  any  value 
to  offer  as  a  hostage,  and  the  old  miser 
had,  for  sometime  past,  declined  re- 
ceiving any  student's  bond,  on  account 
of  some  fosses  he  had  sustained  bv 
them.  However,  as  no  change  which 
offered  the  least  prospect  of  success 
was  to  be  neglected,  he  commissioned 
a  friend,  for  such  was  bis  abhorrence 
of  the  old  usurer  that  he  never  went 
personally  to  htm,  to  call  on  old  Isaac, 
and  endeavour,  by  a  melancholy  tale 
of  distress,  to  melt  his  heart  into 
something  like  compassion. 

With  what  anxiety  did  he  await  the 
return  of  his  friend  !  He  came  at 
length,  and  briefly  told  him  that  the 
old  man  directly  refused  to  lend  any* 
thing  without  security,  and  that,  on  his 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  Baron  too 
der  Decken,  hoping  to  gain  him  over 
by  bis  great  reputed  wealth,  the  old 
man  interrupted  him,  and  said,  while  a 
dark  smile  of  maUgnity  crossed  his 
features—**  if  the  Baron  will  give  me 
a  mortgage  on  his  paternal  estates,  he 
shall  have  enough  for  another  drunken 
carouse  ;**  for  tbe  Jew  had  that  morn- 
ing heard  a  full  detail  of  the  festival  of 
the  Landsmannschaft. 

Nothing  could  eaual  the  rage  of 
von  der  Decken,  at  the  insolence — the 
inhumanity  of  this  message,  and  he 
swore  that  if  be  lived  to  have  it  in  hia 
power,  he  would  never  forget  the  debt 
of  revenge  he  owed  the  Jew ;  and,  in  the 
very  height  of  his  ill-temper  he  wan- 
dered from  his  house,  not  knowing  or 
caring  which  way  he  went;  so  com- 
pletely was  he  wrapt  up  in  meditations, 
on  his  misfortunes,  that  he  knew  not 
where  he  was,  till  he  was  roused  by  a 
voice  near  him.  It  was  that  of  a  beggar 
who  sat  under  cue  of  the  taU  poplars 
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tbadowmg  the  street,  Mid  knpilored  blet« 
■iqg*  OB  the  Lady  RacheU  whose  booat  J 
lie  was  that  momeni  leceivinff  from  a 
serranL  Adolph  now  looked  up,  and 
perceived  that  be  actoally  stood  beside 
the  hoQse  of  bis  beloved  ;  the  door 
through  which  the  servant  had  tbat 
moment  come  out,  lay  still  open ;  be 
hesitated  bat  one  instant  to  see  tbat 
he  was  not  observed,  and  then  sprang 
in,  determined  not  to  lose  such  an  op- 
portunity of  either  seeing  or  hearing 
of  her  ance  more.  As  he  crossed  the 
neglected  and  grass-grown  court,  he 
was  struck  with  the  dilapidated  and 
desolate  condition  of  the  ancient  man- 
sion. Nothing  bespoke  the  fostering 
hand  of  care  and  attention  save  a  jas- 
mine which  overhung  a  now  open  win- 
dow* and  bad  been  gracefully  trained  and 
festooned  across  it.  As  he  cast  a  passing 
glance  at  this,  he  beheld  a  female  figure 
sitting  at  the  window.  She  appeared 
to  be  reading ;  he  came  nearer ;  it  was 
Rachel ;  wiUi  a  cry  of  joy  she  recog- 
nised him,  and  was  in  a  moment  in  his 
arms.  The  first  moments  of  surprise 
over,  she  proceeded  to  inform  him 
tbat  on  the  day  after  they  had  last 
met,  her  only  friend  had  been  taken 
ill;  for  several  weeks  she  continued  to 

fTow  worse,  and,  at  last,  died — that, 
er  whole  time  was  devoted  to  tending 
and  watching  her,  and  fear  lost  her 
€stber  should  discover  their  intimacy, 
bsMi  prevented  her  from  trusting  any 
one  as  a  messenger  to  him. 

Having  thus  sati»fied  the  mind  of 
Adolph  that  be  had  not  been  forgot^ 
ten,   he  told   her  of  tiie  unfortunate 
dilemma  in  which  be  was  placed ;  he 
had  never  before  spoken,  or  even  al- 
luded to  the  possibility  of  separation, 
and  slie  now,  for  the  first  time,  felt  the 
misery  it  would  cost  her ;  for,  even 
af\er  the  death  of  her  old  friend  and 
companion,    the    anticipation   of   one 
day  seeing  her  lover  had  cheered  the 
weary  solitude  of  her  hours,  and  made 
her  look  forward  with  liope  to  happier 
days.     But  now  she  had  only  received 
the  consolation  to   lose  it  for  ever ; 
slie  was  about  to  lose  the  only  one 
who  ever  loved  and  cared  for  her — for 
her  father  had  of  late  been  even  more 
than  ever  estranged  from  her ;  and,  so 
entirely  had   the   accursed  passion  of 
accttQ]u!atii>g  riches  laid  hold  upon  his 
beart-strings,   that   he   had    neither  a 
JL II    thought  nor  an  affectionate  word 
to  be«tow  upon  his  only  child. 

Mnier  these  circumstances  it  may 
Mturallv  be  supposed  that  the  pros- 
pect of 'Adolph'a  departure  was  listen- 


ed to  with  a  hetrt  almost  breaking. 
He  himself  having  said  thus  much, 
saw  the  misery  ami  wretchedness  he 
had  caused,  and  cursed  himself  again 
and  again  for  his  rash  and  minoos  im- 
prudence. 

In  a  frenzy  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty, almost  bordering  on  despera- 
tion, he  paced  up  and  down  the  apart- 
ment ;  not  a  word  was  spoken  on 
either  side — he  threw  himself  into  a 
seat— on  the  table  before  him  lay  nume- 
rous papers,  open  letters,  bills,  accounts, 
&c — be  cast  a  casual  and  rapid  glance 
at  them,  and  started,  as  he  thought 
he  beheld  before  him  a  letter  in  nis 
own  hand-writing — he  drew  it  towards 
him,  and  perceived  it  was  a  letter 
from  a  French  banker,  •*  Le  Brun,"  to 
his  friend  and  agent,  Isaac  Amstein. 
After  discovering  the  letter  was  not 
his  own,  by  reading  the  signature  of 
the  writer — he  threw  it  from  him — the 
similarity  of  the  hand-writing  struck 
him  as  being  wonderful ;  and,  while 
musing  on  it,  he  was  startled  by 
Rachel  asking  if  the  hour  were  late, 
and  warning  him  of  the  probability  of 
her  father  soon  returning. 

Again  he  walked  hurriedly  to  and 
fro.  What  to  do  he  knew  not ;  tim« 
passed  rapidly  on ;  and,  if  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  were  lost,  when 
might  another  occur  of  his  seeing  her  ? 
A  sudden  thought  seemed  to  flash 
across  his  brain  ;  be  walked  to  the 
table,  and  taking  up  the  letter  which 
he  had  before  supposed  to  be  his  own  ; 
looked  at  it  attentively  for  some  mi- 
nutes, then  hastily  turning  round,  he 
said, 

**  Rachel,  would  you  fly  with  me  if 
I  possessed  the  means  of  taking  yon— 
that  is,  if^f— I  gained  your  father's 
consent  ?* 

**  My  father's  consent,**  cried  she ; 
'*you  speak  of  an  impossibility  ;  he 
never  would  consent  to  our  union ; 
you  know  him  not.** 

"  But,*  said  Adolph  proudly,  **  me> 
thinks  Isaac  Amstein,  rich  and  wealthy 
though  he  be,  might  stoop  to  an  alli- 
ance for  his  daughter  with'       ■** 

•*  Dearest  Adolph,**  interrupted 
she,  **do  not  mistake  me.  It  is  not 
your  rank  he  would  object  to  ;  but  be 
has  heard  —  he  believes,  that  is,  he 
thinks  that  you .'* 

"In  facti**  said  he,  **  simply,  your 
father  believes  me  to  be  an  extra- 
vagant, wild  scapegrace,  unfit  to  be 
the  husband  of  such  a  rich  prize  as 
you  are.  WeH,  but  granting  all  tbat, 
will  you  promise  me  to  come,  if  I  not 
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only  obtain  his  penniftsbn,  bat  also 
prevail  on  htm  to  give  iis  money  for 
our  joamej,  and  (niarantee  oar  pass- 
ports at  the  Bareen  7* 

"Whr*  said  she.  laughingly,  •*  if 
you  really  promise  all  that ^* 

•*  Well,  I  do  ;  and  now  sweur — 
swear  solemnly  th&t  you  will  be  ready 
to  leave  this  with  me  for  Paris,  three 
dayshenoe." 

**  Oh !  you  cannot  mean,  Adolph, 
what  you  say  ;  I  know  there  it  more 
in  your  words  than  I  can  comprehend, 
but  still  I  uill  trust  you,  and  promise 
as  you  wish.  But,  stop,  here  comes 
my  father ;  follow  me,  and  I  will  let 
you  out  through  the  garden  :**  and 
with  these  woi^ds  slie  crossed  the  hall, 
which  opened  on  a  narrow  flight  of 
stone  steps  into  a  large,  weed-grown 
garden,  at  the  upper  end  of  which 
was  a  small  strongly-barred  gate ;  this 
she  opened,  and  he  now  stood  upon 
the  ramparts.  "  Here,  then,  dearest 
Adolph,  said  she ;  **  here  will  I  mee^ 
you  ;  and  now  let  us  say  adieu,  for 
we  must  part  for  the  present" 

«  Well,  farewell,"  said  he  ;  "  but 
foiget  not  vour  oath."  He  turned  to 
go,  walked  some  paces,  and  then  irre- 
solutely turning,  said,  **  Rachel,  1 
cannot  —  1  w'ul  not  deceive  you. 
When  I  promised  all,  I  knew  it  were 
in  vain  to  hope  to  effect  it  by  fair 
meaDs,  and  I  intended  to  pass  a  cheat 
upon  your  fioither ;  but  I  cannot  betray 
^ou ;  no— this  must  be  our  last  meet^ 
ing — we  must  indeed  say  fareweU,** 

**  What,  then,"  cried  she ;  *<  did  you 
mean  him  harm? — Was  be  not  my 
&tlMrr 

**  No,  dearest  Rachel,  no  harm,  but 
merely  to  borrow  a  small  sum  of 
money  which  I  should  one  day  pay 
4iack  with  interett.  Nothing  more. 
WiU  that  content  you  T 

*•  WelC  said  she,  after  a  jiause  of 
some  seconds,  **  it  does  content  me, 
and  I  win  betieve — implicitly  trust 
you  ;  and  do  you  but  be  faithful  to 
your  promise,  and  I  shall  not  forget 
mine. 

**  Then,  at  all  risks  be  it ;  farewell, 
then,  dearest  Rachel,  till  then  f  and 
with  these  words,  the  heavy  gate 
doted  behind  him. 

The  morning  after  this  interview 
old  Isaac  Amstein,  as  he  sat  at  his 
moming*s  meal,  received  among  his 
letters  a  large  pacouet  which,  from  the 
handwritintr,  he  oiscovered  to  come 
fh>m  the  French  banker,  Le  Brun ;  in 


the  comer  of  the  envelope  the  word 
**  private*  attracted  his  atteution,  and 
be  hastily  opened  it,  and  read,  with  im 
evefr-ehan^ng  expression,  the  follow- 
ing, occasionally  interrupting  the  tenor 
of  it,  with  interjections  of  surprise  and 
wonder.     It  ran  as  follows : 

**  Dear  Friend, — Allow  me  to  tret- 
pass  on  your  friendship,  for  the  ezecn- 
tion  of  an  office,  at  once  the  moat 
painful  and  most  delicate.  My  youni^ 
est  son  has  eloped  from  Paris,  carrying 
with  him  bills  and  other  secnrities  for 
property  to  an  Immense  amount.  He 
nas  fixed  on  Russia  (I  understand)  fot 
his  retreat,  and  intends  passing  tbrovgli 
Leipsic  on  Thursday  or  Friday  even- 
ing.  You  will  be  ready  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Diligence  to  sciee  on  his  person, 
and  have  him  conveyed  to  prison; 
where  let  him  be  confined  for  the 
night,  and  kept  apart  from  all  inter* 
course  i^ith  strangers,  lest  this  on- 
fbrtunate  af!«ur  should  gain  publicity. 
On  the  next  morning  you  mutt  see 
him,  and  get  possession  of  all  the 
papers ;  and  having  admonished-  him 
of  the  awftil  nature  of  his  crime<  and 
the  dreadftil  and  certain  punishment 
which  awaits  it,  impress  upon  his  mind, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  muery  his  own 
misconduct  has  brought  on  him  ;  and 
at  last  acquaint  him  that  you  will  in- 
tercede with  me  for  him,  if  he  ^th- 
folly  promises  amendment  for  the  fn- 
tnre,  and  that  you  will  supply  him  with 
600  florins  to  pay  his  expenses  back  to 
Paris ;  and  also  guarantee  his  passport 
under  a  feigned  name,  and  thus  save 
all  unpleasant  scrutiny,  for  a  report  of 
the  occurrence  has  even  now  reached 
the  depots  of  the  passports.**  And 
after  some  further  directions  respecting 
the  mode  of  detecting  the  person  of  the 
delinquent,  the  letter  concluded. 

On  the  Friday  evening  following,  at 
the  Diligence  from  Frankfort  and  Paria 
rattled  up  the  Breiten  Gasse,  a  main 
street  of  Leipsic,  old  Isaac  might  be 
seen  awaiting  its  arrival,  accompanied 
by  three  of  the  armed  police.  The 
heavy  rumbling  vehicle  at  length  drew 
up  within  the  port  cochee  of  der 
Scktoane  AtUtr ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  door  opened,  and  a  tall  young 
man,  in  travelling  costume,  sprang  nut, 
and  looked  anxiously  about  him.  Old 
Isaac  scanned  his  appearance  with  a 
most  scruti nixing  glance,  and  carefully 
taking  the  lantern  from  its  place  beside 
the  inn  door,  held  it  up  witnin  a  foot  of 
the  stranger's  face,  and  in  an  inttant 
cried  out— 

'*Herc  we  have  hin-P-^sc  him— 
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titieh  hhn  ttft  mf  loit— arrett  hln  P' 
died  die  old  man  eiigerU. 

Bal  ere  the  officers  of  josdce  could 
approttcb,  the  youth  darted  from  the 
ipot,  voA  rrnn  with  fdl  speed  towards 
a  len^  quay  which  led  off  fron  the 
■Man  street.  The  pursuit  was,  how- 
eter»  immediate  ;  and,  encumbered  by 
bis  long  traTcUing  doak,  his  pace 
gmdually  slackened,  «nd  he  was  soon 
orert^eo.  At  first  on  being  arrested, 
be  made  the  most  violent  and  power- 
ful resistance ;  but  when  he  found  from 
the  strength  and  number  of  his  assail- 
spts  that  it  was  impossible,  he  turned 
his  whole  attention  to  divestine  him- 
self of  certiun  documents  which  he  had 
concealed  about  his  person;  but  in 
the  Tery  act  of  throwing  a  large 
pacqiiet  of  papers  over  the  quaiv  wall, 
his  hand  was  arrested  and  rifled  of  its 
contents. 

Nothing  could  equal  bis  rage  and 
disappointment  at  this.  He  raved, 
stampei,  and  repeatedly  swore  he  was 
not  the  person  they  supposed  him,  and 
demanded  by  what  rignt,  and  at  whose 
sak  he  was  uius  made  prisoner. 

"  By  mine — I  will  be  responsible  for 
alU**  said  Isaac,,  as  with  his  arms  folded 
within  his  ample  robe,  he  placidly 
looked  on  the  desperate  but  ineffectual 
•fforts  the  youth  made  to  escape. 
*  Now  to  prison,'*  said  he  to  the  ge;is 
d'armes,  «nd  he  marched  on  before 
them  at  a  pace  much  quicker  than  his 
usnal. 

The  enormous  wealth  of  the  Jew 
had  acquired  for  him  so  much  infiuence 
in  a  city  where  most  men  of  rank  and 
influence  had  been  his  debtors,  that  on 
his  arrival  at  the  prison,  no  ezamina- 
tioa  or  inquiry  was  entered  into  by  the 
authorities,  but  the  prisoner  was  at  once 
admitted,  and  provided  with  an  apart^ 
ment  whose  hiffh  grated  windows  and 
strongly  barred  doors  precluded  everv 
thought  of  escape.  Thus  was  he  left 
for  the  night — as  Isaac  had  very  pro- 
perly supposed  his  own  reflections 
would  be  the  most  unpleasant  company 
he  could  have,  and  in  his  solitude, 
grief  for  the  rash  act  he  had  committed 
would  have  a  more  lasting  effect  upon 
has  mind*  Morning,  however,  bad 
scarcely  dawned,  when  the  bars  of  his 
ccW  were  withdrawn,  and  the  Jew  en- 
tered. No  sooner  were  the  heavy 
doors  closed .  behind  him,  and  he 
fbitiid  himself  alone  with  his  prisoner, 
than  be  proceeded  to  tell  him  the  cir- 
comftances  under  which  he  wds  ar- 
retted ;  and  after  some  further  obscr- 
rations  oo  the  inotiHty  of  any  effbrt  at 


escape,  asked  hka  what  he  had  done 
with  those  bills  and  papers  of  which 
bis  father's  letter  spoke. 

The  youth  endeavoured  still  to  per^ 
suade  him  that  he  was  not  the  person 
supposed  ;  but  when  the  old  Jew  de- 
liberately produced  the  pacquet  which 
was  taken  from  the  prisoner  the  even- 
ing before,  he  appnired  overwhelmed 
and  thunderttrucK — he  sat  speechless 
and  motionless  before  him,  while  Isaac 
drew  a  seat  to  the  table,  and  proceeded 
to  con  over  the  papers  one  by  one. 

All  was  now  still,  save  when  the  low 
muttering  of  the  Jew  was  hoard  com- 
menting on  the  contents  of  tlie  pacquet 
before  him.  The  papers  were  merely 
memoranda  of  vanous  large  sums  of 
money  bills,  mortgages  which  bad  been 
invested  and  lo<%^  in  several  Umks, 
merchants'  offices,  See — no  other  do- 
cuments being  found  on  the  prisoner's 
person. 

*<Har  cried  the  Inraelite,  as  his 
eye  glanced  on  a  scrap  of  paper  on 
which  the  words  **  80,000  livres  ster- 
ling. 8d  May,"  were  written — ^"hal 
what  didst  thou  with  them  ?  We  have 
no  mention  of  where  they  are." 

**  Lent  them  out  on  usurv,  old  Moiies 
and  Aaron,"  said  the  youth,  as  a  scowl 
of  irony  curled  upon  his  lip. 

^  Out  upon  thee,  out  upon  thee," 
said  the  Jew,  who  felt  the  reproof,  and 
still  went  on  with  the  search.  **  Here 
is  a  bond  mentioned  here  for  1700 
guilders.     What  of  that  ?" 

**  Paid  to  a  Jew  who  had  lent  me 
600  guilders  three  weeks  before.  Law- 
frit  prindple  and  interest  was  it  not?" 

The  dark  eye  of  the  eniaged  Israelite 
cast  one  swarthy  glance  at  his  mocker, 
and  then  reverted  to  his  task. 

-Now  tell  me,"  said  he,  "what 
brought  thee  to  Leipsic  ?  Why  come 
thus  far  out  of  your  route,  on  your  way 
to  Russia  V" 

"  Why  in  good  truth,  Moses,  you 
seem  to  know  all  about  me,  and  I  will 
have  no  further  concealment  with  you ;" 
and  with  these  words  he  drew  his  chair 
beside  the  old  man,  whose  countenance 
now  brightened  up  with  the  thought 
that  he  was  about  to  elicit  all  his  pri- 
soner's secrets.  The  ^outh  placed  his 
arm  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  ap- 
proached his  lips  to  the  old  man's  ear, 
and  with  a  low  confldeotial  whisper 
said^. 

"In  fact,  I  only  came  here  with 
another  object — no  less  a  one  than  to 
run  away  with  a  rich  heiress." 

"  Ha,  good,  good,"  cried  the  ok) 
man,  losing  hi^  scmse  of  the  character 
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he  wftt  actingyiii  his  admintioii  for 
one  whose  schemes  for  money  makings 
were  far  deeper  and  bolder*  than  his 
own.  Well,  go  on,"  said  he  eagerlj, 
*•  go  on.     Who  was  «he  V 

•*  Why,  indeed,"  said  the  youth, 
laughing,  **  that  is  the  worst  of  it.  The 
girl,  to  be  sure,  they  say,  is  handsome, 
tor  I  have  never  Been  her  myself ;  but 
then  her  father — her  father  is  an  abo- 
minable old  usurer,  and,  worse  than  ail, 
will  you  believe  it,  a  Jew." 

«<  What  I  ha !  ho !  what  said  you  ? 
cried  the  old  man,  leaping  from  his 
seat,  and  retreating  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  room.  **  My  daughter !  my  daugh- 
ter I*  but  the  imperturbable  look  of  the 
young  man,  who  never  stirred  from  his 
place,  gave  the  old  man  confidence 
that  he  was  not  known,  and  he. mut- 
tered, as  he  resumed  his  place,  "  that 
is  the  daughter  of  my  tribe,  I  should 
say.** 

'••  Egad,  my  old  friend,"  said  the 
youth,  **you  teem  surprised,  and  you 
may  well  be  so  ;  but,  I'faith,  to  coniess 
the  truth,  Td  much  rather  she  were 
not  a  Jewess.  But,  then,  the  money — 
old  Moses,  think  of  the  money.*' 

"Christian  dog!  thoult  have  the 
gallows  first  I"  muttered  the  Jew  be- 
tween his  teeth,  as  he  once  more  cast 
his  eyes  upon  the  table  to  examine  the 
papers. 

••  Now,  my  old  friend,"  said  the 
youth,  clapping  him  familiarly  upon 
the  back,  "  I've  been  frank  with  you, 
and  told  vou  all  my  aflairs,  'tis  but 
fair  I  should  know  a  little  about  yours. 
Who  and  what  are  you,  and  why  do 
you  take  such  an  overwhelming  interest 
in  all  that  concerns  me  Y* 

**  That,"  said  the  Jew,  with  a  grin 
of  exultation,  **  will  not  take  lung  to 
tell.  Read  this** — and  so  saying  he 
placed  in  the  youug  man*s  hand  the 
banker  8  letter.  * 

**  But  softly,  softly,  my  friend,'*  said 
the  youth,  as  deliberately  he  folded 
up  the  letter  after  reading  it — ^  How 
know  you  that  I  am  the  person  here 
mentioned  V*' 

**  Of  that  I  will  take  all  the  respon- 
sibility on  myseU,"  said  Isaac. 

'*  And  do  you  knOV^the  consequences 
of  falsely  imprisoning:  a  free  student 
and  a  noble  V*  said  the  youth. 

•*  I  know-all,  and  am  prepared  for 
all  the  consequences,"  f»aid  the  Jew 
hastily.  "  But  now  let  me  warn  you, 
if  you  do  not  instantly  c«»nt'es9  yourself 
to  be  what  I  already  know  yon  are, 
and  deliver  up  those  papers  and  bills 
of  which  this  letter  speaks,   I  sliall 


despatch  you  under  a  guard  back  to 
Paris,  and  leave  you  to  be  dealt  with 
there  as  the  law  may  dictate." 

**  Well,  and,"  siud  the  youth  musing, 
"  what  conditions  are  you  pre]>ared  to 
offer,  provided  I  say  all  you  re- 
quire ?" 

•*  Why,  in  that  case,  I  will  provide 
you  with  nieans  to  return  to  Paris, 
and  shall  be  security  in  your  passport 
against  all  arrest  on  the  road  ;  and 
more,  I  shall  also  obtain  your  father's 
pardon  for  the  rash  act  you  have 
committed." 

•*  Why,"  said  the  youth,  interrupting, 
**  why,  as  to  that,  good  Moses,  it  will 
not  be  a  very  difficult  task.  My  father 
is  not,  by  any  means,  the  implacable 
■  old  fellow  you  suppose  ;  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  hope  he  will  soon 
forget  and  forgive  this  trick  of  mine. 
But  as  to  the  first  part  of  the  treaty, 
my  liberty  and  the  money,  I  agree. 
But  how  much  am  1  to  have?  You 
must  be  liberal,  for  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  travel  poorly." 

«  Well,"  said  the  Jew,  « here  are 
my  conditions  :  I  will  advance  you  the 
sum  of  500  guilders,  and  you  will  give 
me  the  receipt  for  one  thousand,  and 
thus  neither  uf  us  will  be  losers  ;  and 
your  father  is  rich,  and  he  will  not 
object  to  paying  it." 

•*  Execrable  old  knave,"  muttered 
the  youth,  and  then  added  aloud — 
**  Well,  it  is  a  bargain  ;  I  consent ;  but 
as  to  the  passport — ^you  must  not  insert 
my  name,  for  this  affair  must,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  kept  a  secret." 

•*  I  will  care  for  all  that,"  said  the 
Jew.  **  Write  the  receipt,  and  here  is 
the  money  in  this  bag.  Aud  here,*  ^ 
said  he,  **  \s^  a  blank  passport,"  pro- 
ducing one  as  he  spoke — **  What  name 
shall  1  write  ?" 

"Why,  I'faith."  said'the  youth,  «I 
care  not.  What  say  you  to  your  own, 
master  Jew  ?  It's  current,  I  doubt 
not,  for  adventurers  of  this  sort,  and 
will  well  befit  such  a  rogue  as  I  am." 

"  No,  not  mine,"  said  the  Jew, 
hastily  4  '*  bethink  thee  of  some  one 
thou  knowesl.'* 

**  Whosoever  you  like,  then,  old 
Moses ;  and  if  one  does  not  soon  strike 
you,  bethink  you  of  the  wildest  'scape- 
grace of  yo4ir  worthy  students,  and  his 
name  will  do  me  for  a  season  as  well 
as  a  better." 

•*  Be  it  so,  then,'*  said  the  Jew,  as  a 
dark  smile  wrinkled  his  bard  features. 
•*  Then  will  I  give  thee  that  of  the 
wildest  youth  I  wot  of  here — Adolph 
von  der  Dccken." 
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-Wdl,  write  k,"  siiid  the  youth. 
'  *tiriU  do  admirably  *  and  hm^ed  lood 
and   Wng  ab  the   Jew   filled  op  the 


Pear  words  cow  completed  all  ar- 
raQgenefliU  between  them  ;  and  the 
Jew,  hmTing  procured  the  releaae  of 
hit  priaener,  took  his  leave  of  hiro  to 
rctsm  home,  rejoiciiig  at  the  ad  Tan- 
tweout  bargaia  he  had  .ju«t  accom- 
pushed. 

It  wanted  but  few  minutet  to  ten 
o'clock  no  that  tame  CTening,  u  the 
youth,  of  whom  we  have  so  lately 
spoken,  approached  that  part  of  the 
vaaaparts  on  which  the  door  of  Isaac 
Amstdn's  garden  opened.  A  female 
fig^nre,  completely  enveloped  in  a  larre 
travelling  cloak,  awaited  mostanxioudy 
his  coming.  As  he  drew  near  she 
aaked,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  agita- 
tion, *  Adolph,  ist  you  ?" 

"It  is,  dcareat  Rachel.**  said  the 
yooth,  "and  all  is  arranged,  and  let 
us  now  loiie  not  an  instant." 

"One  word,  Adolph,  ere  I  leaves 
die  home  of  my  fathers  for  ever.  I 
have  trusted  you— believed  you  in  all 
things,  how  eouidcntly,  let  the  very 
place  we  meet  in  say.  Tell  me,  has 
ray  fiither  been  deceived  by  you  ? 
Suffers  he  aaght  of  ill  ?" 

Adolph  hung  over  his  head — his 
arms  fell  listlessly  to  his  sides,  and  in 
a  low  and  broken  voice  replied — 
••  It  is  true — too,  too  true." 
•'Then,**aaid  Raobd  proudly,  «what 
all  the  prayers  of  all  my  tribe  had  not 
effected,  the  words  you  have  spoken 
now  will  accomplish-I-the  spell  is  dis- 
s«)lved,  and  for  ever.  Oh !  had  I  met 
this  from  any  but  you  I  I  will  not  ask 
how  you  have  wronged  him  :  it  is 
enougn  that  your  own  poor  heart  relx^ls 
at  its  treachery.  But  why  should  I 
upbraid  you  ?  i  was  his  daughter — for 
me  he  toiled  and  labored — for  me  he 
bore  the  reproach  and  scoff  which 
bowed  him  to  the  earth — and  I  dare 
to  call  another  by  the  name  that  better 
suits  myself.  out  stop!  We  part 
not  thus  :  I  would  ask  one  favor — my 
first,  my  last.  Will  you  refuse  me  this  ? 
No,  no  ;  you  will  let  this  kindnesi*  be 
your  parting  gift  to  me — that  when  far, 
rar  away  in  the  gay  world  you  are 
destined  for,  1  may  lay  it  to  my  heart 
and  be  comforted.  Adolph,  you  con- 
sent r 

"To   all,    Rachel,    all    and    every 
thing    you  ask,*    said    Adolph,    pas- 
•ionatety. 
«  Come,  then,-  said  she,  "  come  to 
Vol.  XII. 


my  fiither_tell  him,  that  despite  all 
the  wrongs  you  have  home  from  him, 
you  could  not,  would  not  Injure  him. 
Comfort  him,  for  he  has  ^rs — his 
sleepless  uights  of  watching  t^ll  this 
too  plainly.  Say  that  yon  would  repay 
evil  with  good,  and  tbHt  you  sacrificed 
the  love  you  bore  mo  rather  than  be 
dishonored.  Say  this,  and  ask  for- 
giveness. Ay,  start  if  you  w'.ll,  and 
strain  your  proud  figure  to  its  lofUcst 
limits  ;  but  again  I  say,  and  to  your 
swelling  heart  repeat — ask  his  fort^ive* 
nrss  for  the  wrong  you  would  have 
done  him.  Yuu  say  shall  the  proud 
baron  of  the  empire  kneel  and  bow  his 
fourteen  quarterings  beneath  the  fo<»t- 
stool  of  a  usurer,  a  miser,  and  a  Jew  f 
Av,  you  would  have  injured  him 
whose  daughter  would  have  died  for 
you  r* 

Adol|)h  seized  her  hand,  and  pressing 
it  ardently  to  his  lips,  led  her  within  the 
gate.  They  walked  through  the  garden 
without  speaking,  and  in  silence  trod 
the  dreary  and  desolate  hall  of  the 
mined  mansion.  Rachel  stood  at  a 
door,  and  as  her  hand  grasped  the 
lock  she  turned  one  look  of  mingled 
sorrow  and  affection  upon  her  lover. 

*•  Adolph,**  said  she,  •*  here  for  the 
last  time  we  speak,  metbinks.  But 
no,  it  is  not  a  dream,  and  in  ^another 
hour  and  we  are  m  though  we  never 
met — farewell !" 

The  door  opened  as  she  i^poke.  The 
old  man  sat  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
room,  weighing  rold  coins  which  lay 
about  him  in  shining  heaps.  The 
lovers  stood  for  a  moment,  resolving 
how  they  should  proceed,  when  Rachel 
slowly  approached  the  table. 
"  Father  !  *  said  she. 
"  What !  bah  !  Who's  there  r  said 
the  old  man,  springing  from  his  chair, 
and  holding  his  lamp  at  arm*s  length 
towards  the  door. 

**  It  is  Rachel,  sir — Rachel,  yo\ir 
daughter.  And  here,  sir,  comes  one 
who  is  leaving  Leipsic  this  eveningi 
perhaps  for  ever.  He  has  come  to 
ask  your  pardon  for  wronn  which, 
though  only  designed,  well  demand 
such  atonement*' 

"What!  who  is  he?  Ah!  what 
does  he  here?  Is  mine  house,  then, 
open  to  every  thief  ?  Am  I  not  pro- 
tected within  my  walls  ?  Say— ^peak 
— how  came  you  here  ?  But,  methinks, 
thy  face  is  not  strange  to  me.  Art 
thou  not  the  son  of  my  Friend  Le  Qri^n  ? 
Did  I  not  guarantee  thy  passport? 
Whv  do  you  tarry  in  this  city  V** 
"  l^ir,  it  is  true.  I  am  the  same  you 
a 
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spoke  with,  and  here  is  my  pamport. 
There  is  a  blank  here  for  another 
name — that  was  intended  for  your 
daughter.  Even  so.  At  her  request 
am  1  now  come  to  tell  you  this,  arid 
ask  forgiveness  of  my  crime." 

**  And  does  thy  father,  then,  dare  to 
thiuk  that  the  outcast  of  his  house** 

•«  My  father,-  said  Adolph,  •«  may 
have  dreams  of  greatness,  even  as  vou 
say.  But  much  ma?  be  forgiven  nim 
who  claims  that  wild  vouth,  A.  Von 
der  Decken,  as  his  only  son.  Read 
this*' — and  with  these  words  he  placed 
in  Isaac's  hands  the  commission  and 
appointment  to  the  embassy. 

Isaac  rubbed  his  eyes,  looked  from 
the  paper  to.  the  youth  again  and 
again,  and  at  last  saiiJ — 

"And  hast  thou  come  to  revenge 
thyself  for  the  injury  I  have  done  thee  ? 
I  know,"  continued  he  bitterly,  "the 
punishment  that  awaits  a  Jew  who 
dares  to  imprison  a  noble*,  fiut  you 
shall  have  gold — much  gold  and 
jewels.     Bring  me  nut  to  the  torture.** 

**  You  have  wronged  us  both,"  said 
Adolph.  **  1  have  come  to  ask  pardon 
for  my  only  crime  against  you.  I 
loved  your  daughter,  and  would  have 
stolen  her  from  her  home.  For  this 
I  have  stooped  to  the  trick  which  has 
deceived  you — ^for  this  I  forged  the 
letter  which  you  believed  was  from 
Le  Brun— for  this  I  suffered  the  in- 
dignity of  a  prison — and  for  this  I 
now  kneel  and  ask  your  forgiveness. 

The  old  man  stood  like  a  statue— 
he  looked  from  one  to  the  other  as 


they  both  knelt  before  him.  He  passed 
his  hand  across  his  brow,  and  seemed 
laboring  to  understand  all  he  had 
heard--then,  gradually  recollecting,  he 
said — 

**  You  come  not,  then,  in  anger.  Sir 
Baron  r 

**  I  come  in  shame  and  sorrow,'* 
replied  Von  der  Decken.  *'  It  is  tme^ 
I  might  not  have  sued  for  your  forg^re- 
ness  so  eagerly  did  I  consult  my  own 
feelings  only ;  but" — and  here  he  turned 
towards  Rachel,  whose  look  met  his 
own  beamingn^ith  love  and  tenderness, 
and  he  stopped. 

•*  Father,*'  said  she,  •*  say  you  fbrg^re 
him  and  me — say  we  are  pardoned—— 
speak,  I  beseech  vou.** 

**  I  do,**  said  the  old  man,  with  an 
effort—**  I  do.**  And  then,  slowly 
raising  himself  from  his  chair,  with 
clasped  hands  lifted  above  his  bead, 
he  said — 

"God  of  my  fathers!  do  I  live  to 
hear  and  see  this !  Can  a  Christiaa 
be  merciful  to  a  Jew  ?'* 

He  then  raised  them  both,  and  said  : 

**  Sir  Baron,  you  said  you  loved  my 
daughter." 

"  Dearer  than  life  I  love  her." 

"  Then  she  is  yours." 

Adolph  stood  for  a  second,  unable 
to  speak,  and  then  clasped  hb  beloved 
bride  to  his  l>osom,  while  she  whispered 
in  his  ear — 

<*  AHet  WM  recbt  Itt 
DatlMititt.'* 
•«  Homtty  y  the  bMt  policy.** 


LIGHTS    AND   SHADOWS   OF    IRISH    LIPB.* 


Though  so  many  distinguished  authors 
of  the  present  day  have  devoted  tht^ir 
talents  to  describing  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  Irish,  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  class  of  writers  whose  works  exhibit 
greater  variety,  or  who  have  infringed 
each  so  little  on  the  province  chosen 
by  the  others.  It  is  ail  most  as  easy  to 
know  the  works  of  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Carleton,  Banim,  Lady  Morgan, 
and,  though  last  not  least,  Mrs.  Hall, 
from  each  other,  as  it  is  to  di^tiuguish 
between  the  styles  of  Hudibras  and 
Paradise  Lost.  They  have,  each,  their 
peculiar  merits  and  peculiar  faults :  with 
these,  however,  it  is  not  now  our  busi- 


ness to  meddle.  It  is  at  all  times  a 
most  invidious  kind  of  praise  that 
extols  one  author  at  the  expense  of 
another;  and  Mrs.  Hall's  high  cha- 
racter as  an  Irish  writer,  is  so  long 
established,  and  so  generally  admitted, 
that  it  could  not  add  to  her  fame  to 
depreciate  her  cotemporaries.  There 
are,  however,  one  or  two  characteristics 
which  distinguish  her  works  from  those 
of  several  other  writers  on  Irish  sub- 
jects, which  we  cannot  avoid  remarking. 
One  is  the  total  absence  of  all  ap- 
pearance of  party  prejudice,  or,  what 
on  the  stage  would  be  termed  "  poli- 
tical clap-traps,*'  from  everything  she 


•  LighU  and  Shadows  of  Iri.h  Life.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  author  of  «*  The 
Buoraoe«r,**  **  Uncle  Horace,"  «*  Sketches  of  Irish  Character,"  &c  3  vols,  small 
8vo.      London:    H.  Colburn.     1838. 
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hM  pabBtbed.  It  hat  become  to  mseh 
tbe  bibion  to  aMocmte  tbe  term  IriBk 
witb  obtain  jNinciplet  io  poKtict,  tbat 
man/  wbo  affix  it  to  tbeir  books  teem 
to  cooaider  it  indispenaable  to  make 
tbem  the  rehicle  of  Tiolent  political 
feotiments  of  the  same  stamp.  Just  aa 
tbe  title  '■Irish  members"  is  assamed 
eiduaively  by  the  section  of  oor  repns 
seMalives  who  profess  ii6eral  opiaiona, 
tbe  epithet  "oatioDaT  ia  selected  by 
aotbors  who  choose  to  purchase  the 
approval  of  one  pordoo  of  tbeir  couo- 
tTfBieB  b?  exhibiting  a  bigoted  hos- 
tility to  the  other.  No  one  can  read 
tbe  works  of  Banim  or  Lady  Morgan, 
not  to  mention  any  more  recent  and 
more  violent,  without  being  painfullr 
sensible  of  this.  From  this  fault  all 
Mia.  HalTs  writings  are  perfectly  free. 
She  baa  no  party  objects  in  view  ;  she 
can  be  national  without  being  politi- 
.  cally  bigoted ;  she  can  shew  herself 
the  friend  of  Ireland  without  being  the 
enemy  of  England ;  and  can  exert  her 
talents  to  inform  and  interest  her 
readers  without  pandering  to  their 
party  prejudices.  Her  sole  object 
seems  to  be,  in  truth,  what  it  pro- 
iBMes  to  be,  **  To  make  the  character 
of  tbe  Irish  more  extensi?ely  known 
and  better  understood— 4o  excite  a 
geaeroM  sympathy  for  their  sufferings, 
a  kiad  indulgence  towards  their  fiiults, 
and  a  just  appreciation  of  their  vir- 


^  Another  characteristic  which  dis- 
tinguishes Mrs.  Hall's  writing  is, 
that  she  always  dwells  on  the  foibles 
of  her  countrymen  rather  as  subjects 
of  sympathy  than  of  ridicule  :  her 
characters  are  calculated  to  interest 
our  feelings,  and  not  merely  to  excite 
our  laughter.  The  time  is,  indeed, 
DOW  past,  when  the  unnatural  absur- 
dities  of  Teagues  or  O* Blunders  can 
pass  lor  genuine  pictures  of  Irishmen  ; 
and  we  now  seldom  find  an  Irish 
character  introduced  in  a  tale  merely 
to  amuse  by  his  extravagance  and 
discharge  tbe  humble  task  of  the 
buffoon  iu  an  old  phiy.  Miss  Edge- 
worth  set  tbe  example ;  and  modem 
authors  can  generalhr  find  something 
too  solemn  for  ridicu^  in  the  strength 
of  feeling  that  distinguishes  the  Irish 
peasant,  and  the  forcible,  though,  per- 
naps,  uncouth  language  in  which  Irish 
metaphor  expresses  it  But  still  it  is 
too  common  an  error  to  sacrifice  tbe 
interest  of  a  atory  for  the  sake  of 
Introducing  too  much  that  is  ludicrous. 
This  Mrs.  Hall  never  does.  Her 
•ketches  contain  many  scenes  of  genu- 


ine hnoMMff — they  woold  not  be  Iriab 
without  tbem— b«t  then  they  are  so 
brought  forward  aa  not  to  interfiere 
with  the  intereat  of  the  plot  She 
knows  the  value  of  the  precept^ 


and  while,  in  every  tale,  there  la 
enough  to  amuse,  there  is  still  more 
to  love  and  admire. 

The  best  illustradon  of  our  remarks, 
and,  indeed,  the  surest  means  of  securing 
the  reader'a  pr^iae  for  the  aubject  of 
our  criticism,  is  to  extract  some  of  their 
contents  from  the  volumes  before  us. 
They  are  a  collection  of  tales  and 
sketches,  some  of  which,  as  tbe  prefiiee 
informs  us,  have  ap(>eared  iu  print 
before  ;  but  their  merits  are  such  aa 
amply  to  entitle  them  to  a  republica- 
tion. The  tale  which  occupiea  the 
firat  volume,  **  The  Grovea  of  Blarney," 
has  since  iU  publication  been  adapted 
to  the  stage  ;  but  is  too  long  to 
attempt  its  abridgement,  so  u  to  give 
any  idea  of  its  real  beauties,  in  our 
limited  space.  We  will  make  an  ex- 
tract, at  random,  from  the  chapter  of 
I*  Ruins,**  in  vol.  ii.  We  do  not  select 
it  as  the  best  sketch  in  tbe  volume ; 
but  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  author's 
style.  It  is  (mrt  of  the  tale  told  by  an 
old  man  whose  sole  delight  is  to  restore 
the  crumbling  monuments  of  by-gone 
days.  Like  "  Old  Mortality,"  he  wan- 
ders, lonely  and  desolate,  from  ruin  to 
ruin,  replacing  the  tottering  stones  and 
patching  up  holes  in  the  old  walls. 
His  head  is  always  bare,  though,  to 
use  the  language  of  his  own  forcible 
metaphor,  '*the  four  winds  of  heaven 
have  been  blowin'  upon  it  for  these 
sixty  years,  till  they  have  hardly  left  a 
grey  hair  to  cover  it."  The  poor 
wanderer's  name  is  Cloonev  Blaney. 
We  have  seldom  met  anything  more 
pathetic  than  the  picture  he  draws  of 
what  had  passed  in  the  scene  of  his 
youth.  His  former  patron,  Terence 
O' Toole,  of  Mount  Brandon,  he  des- 
cribes as  *'the  handsomest  man  ever 
bom  in  Ireland,  and  that's  sayin'  a 
bould  word," high-spirited  and  generous 
to  an  excess,  t'earecl  by  his  own  sex  and 
loved  by  the  other.  His  father  had 
left  him  **  a  power  of  lands  and  a  power 
of  debts,"  and  his  reckless  generosity 
continues  to  increase  tbe  latter,  at  the 
expense  of  the  former.  After  sketching 
his  character,  the  old  man  proceeds : 

<«  Theis  wers  his  young  days,  and,  I 
suppose,  he  thought  they  could  never 
have  an  end ;  and,  to  be  sure,  every  oaa 
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in  tke  cottothry  thooglit  it  hif  h  iinie  for 
htm  lo  BiMtj,  \vX  Im  did  nol  Ihink  to 
kiaiM)^  for  hit  eje  wm  let  oa  a  fiumar's 
fUvhtor  on  the  estate,  a  young  and  lieaii- 
tituTgirli  who  loved  him  at  no  one  ever 
loved  him  before  or  since.  She  proved 
that  by  bearing  shame  for  hb  sake ;  and, 
God  knows,  the  memory  of  ihat  poor 
firl*t  love  it  tould  by  the  onM  people  of 
Coaaeroara  to  this  day,  the  same  as 
they'd  tell  of  a  ghost  to  warn  their  daagh* 
jters  from  danger.  Her  father  was  a 
coatd,  proud  man,  of  aa  ancient  family, 
and  »Ue  u'as  his  only  dot;  and  proud  be 
was  of  the  admiration  bestowed  upon  her 
|»y  hitf  h  and  low ;  though  little  he  thought 
what  was  to  follow :  but  when  it  was 
made  plaia  to  him,  he  said  no  hard  word 
to  her,  but  he  took  her  hand  and  walked 
her  out  of  their  house,  and  took  the  key 
out  of  the  door,  and  nine  straws  out  of 
the  thatch,  and  he  left  her  weeping  in  a 
neighbour*s  house,  and  went  up  to  the 
Mount,  which  was  thronged  with  com- 
pany, and  walked  straight  into  the  hall, 
where  they  were  at  their  wine  aflher 
dinner ;  and  the  masther  never  saw  him 
till  he  stood  at  the  foot  of  his  table, 
white  as  a  sheet,  and  his  teeth  chattering. 
And  the  ould  man  laid  the  key  of  the 
farm  and  the  nine  straws  upon  the  table 
without  a  word ;  and,  having  done  that, 
he  knelt  down  on  his  bended  knees,  and 
he  riz  his  long  lean  arms  above  his  white 
head,  and  he  cursed  Terence  O*  Toole 
with  a  curse  that  came  slow  and  heavy 
from  his  lips,  and  that  no  one  in  all  tliat 
grand  coMpany  had  power  to  stop :  and, 
when  he  had  finished  tus  cursing,  he 
turned  hit  back  upon  them  all  and 
tialked  right  away,  without  another 
word  or  a  sigh*  It  struck  the  masther, 
fthat  if  he  acted  to,  he  might  ill  use  the 
l^oor  girl,  upon  whom  hit  heart  had  been  to 
tet  \  and  at  toon  at  he  could  he  got  away 
to  tee  after  her.  He  heard  that  the  had 
been  taken  suddenly  in  her  trouble  in  a 
neighbour's  house,  and  that  now  she  had 
a  babby  on  her  bosom.  Well,  to  be  sure, 
he  ordered  everything  for  her,  like  a  lady, 
and  went  home,  consoling  himself  for 
the  sin,  and  thinking  all  the  good  he 
would  do  for  her  and  for  every  one  else  ; 
and  how  he*d  get  her  proud  father  over. 
But,  before  the  morning  broke,  he  was 
waked  by  the  small  cry  of  a  babby  under 
his  window,  and  he  called  up  the  ould 
housekeeper,  for  his  heart  mistrusted, 
and  she  took  it  in ;  and  there  was  a  taste 
of  a  note  from  the  grandfather  pinned  on 
its  breast ;  and  when  he  read  the  note 
(no  one  ever  saw  that  scrap  from  that 
day  to  this)  he  flew  to  the  cabin  she'd 
been  in,  and  there  was  the  woe  of  the 
world ;  for  the  ould  man  had  first  stole 
away  the  babby,  coaxed  the  stupid  woman 


that  had  oharge  of  it  to  let  him  have  it 
lo  show  itt  father,  come  back  in  no  time, 
andt  while  the  nurte  tlept,  rolled  hb  poor, 
feeble,  helplatt  girl  up  in  a  blanket,  at 
the  lay,  and  carried  her,  God  knows 
where.  Well,  to  be  sure,0*Toole  routed 
the  connthry,  and  for  that  the  snow  lay 
deep  on  the  ground,  they  tracked  the 
ould  roan*s  steps  to  the  border  of  the 
broad  lake,  and  there,  lady,  the  mark  of 
the  feet  ended  \  but  the  ice  of  the  water 
was  broken  and  destroyed  at  the  edge, 
and  under  It " 

<•  <  Good  God  !*  I  exclaimed,  petrified 
with  horror. 

**  Ay,  sure  enough,  lady,  the  proad 
ould  man  had  buried  hb  own  and  hb 
child's  dbhonoor  under  that  ioe.!  Tlia 
gentleman  took  no  pains  to  hide  hit 
sorrow;  and  the  monument  to  her  aie- 
mory  was  put  up  of  beautiful  white 
marble;  and  some  tnlknd  of  bar  and. 
but  more  talked  of  0*TooW*s  generoaity.'* 

The  old  man  then  describes,  in 
simple  but  pathetic  language,  the 
effect  of  this  incident  in  changing 
the  chacucter  of  the  gay  and  generous 
C Toole.  To  drown  recollection,  he 
goes  into  parliament,  and  marries  m. 
*"  weakly,  conceited  liule  lady,"  for  the 
sake  of  her  noa«y«  At  kagth,  he 
loses  an  election,  gets  wounded  ia  a 
duel,  said  ruin  stares  him  in  the  fiice. 

«<  Where  is  your  mistress?*  said  the 
masther  to  the  ould  housekeeper,  and 
she  haading  him  a  drink  of  whey.  ■  My 
lady's  in  her  own  room,  very  bad  with  the 
narvous  disorder,*  replied  the  ould  woman. 
«  And  my  sons,  where  are  they?* — 
'  Indeed,  then,  they  are  just  amnsing 
themselves  with  shooting  each  other,  n<*w 
the  election  is  over.'  *  Thb  b  not  wine 
whey?*  said  the  poor  gentleman.  *  My 
grief,  no  sir ;  but  iCn  good  two-milk,'  sIm 
made  aaswer ;  *  Sorra  a  drop  of  wine  in 
the  cellars ;  and  the  devH  of  a  nsarehsirt 
has  tent  in  an  exeoutioa,  over  eleven 
hondred,  for  hit  bill,  and  no  oae  here 
strong  enough  for  to  keep  it  out ;  only  i 
oughtn't  to  be  telUng  yon  the  thraubW, 
my  darlint  masther,  while  the  wak^nesa 
b'on  you.'  She  might  well  think  of  the 
wakeness,  and  he  almost  hunting. — 
'  Where's  the  boy  V  said  he  again,  and  by 
<  the  boy'  he  meant  me.  *  He's  below,' 
she  taid«  *  aftber  hiding  some  of  the  plate 
under  the  turf  rick,  for  fear  of  them 
vagabonds  seeing  it*  *  Send  him  up,' 
tayt  the  matther;  and  though  Td  the 
run  of  the  houte  all  my  life,  it  was  the 
first  time  I  wat  ever  had  up  before  him. 
He  called  me  to  his  bedside,  "he  put 
hb  liand  upon  my  head,  and  looked  for 
full  Ave  minutes  in   my  face;  he  then 
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u^mk  froni  tk#  deop  of  kk  hMit,  mmI 
lvB«d  opos  the  bod.  •  Moy  I  go»  ]ro«r 
luwor?'  J  aid.  «  Ajo,'  Im  aode  aiitwor, 
'do;  whj  •konld  7011  not  fo»  poor  boj? 
TkQMltnvrtodmMoaUfoaa.'  *M»yU 
Mr  Ikmot  would  lot  at  try  to  tom  ttie 
tack  by  ttajriBf**  I  mado  aii9wer.  Ho 
ImU  his  bMd  OTor  tho  tido  of  tho  bwi; 
1  fiill  OB  Bj  knoot  and  kitMd  iW  and  I 
Mvor  left  hiin  (rom  tbnt  day  till  tho  da j 
of  biadfloth. 

^  Tb«  old  man,  overcome  by  the  (ull 
ffoah  of  remenbrance,  laid  his  head  on 
kk  haDd%  and  continued  ulent  for  lome 
Minntea. 

**  The  yonng  gentlemen  (he  bad  but 
twu)  were  fine,  proud,  wilful  boys;  that 
on  the  tip-ti^  of  an  English  education 
had  been  learnt  what  fiiults  their  father 
had  done;  and,  indeed,  they  did  pretty 
inuch  the  same  themselres,  only  in  a 
different  way,  sidiuf  with  their  mother 
agmnst  him ;  and  she  had  none  of  that 
love  for  her  husband  which  makes  people 
diofr  to  the  th  rouble  sooner  than  la  re  the 
throobled.  She  soon  took  herself  and 
her  children  off  to  England,  to  her  rela- 
tioBs,  poor  wake  lady !  The  best  pro- 
pi*rty  that  eoold  be  sould,  was  sould  ;  and 
at  laist,  if  it  wae'nt  for  the  tenants  who  had 
boen  ONide  over  with  the  land  to  the  new 
fwopsieiora,  the  house  of  Mount  Brandon 
would  hsTo  been  budly  kept;  but  they 
were  ever  and  always  sending  a  pig,  or  a 
aheep,  or  eomething  on  the  sly,  to  the 
howiokreper,  who  knew  they  were  for  the 
maether*s  use,  and  he  none  the  wiser. 
Oh!  it*a  untould  what  Tre  seen  him 
sttHer — trying,  in  his  grey-headed  years, 
to  swallow  the  pride ;  and  ti'hen,  at  lust, 
we  found  that  some,  though  they  knew 
he  had  nothing  but  his  body  to  give, 
wanted  that  to  rot  in  a  jail,  we  were 
night  and  day  on  the  watch  to  keep 
theai  out.  And  one  night  the  masther 
saysy  in  his  strange  way,  *  It*s  a  fine  clear 
ni^ht,  and  I  should  like  to  walk  to  the 
ruin  by  the  skle  of  the  monumtnV  I 
could*nt  tell  you  how  his  health  was 
gone,  and  his  strength  along  with  it — 
erery thing  but  his  pride !  And  the  ould 
housekeeper  and  myself  went  along  with 
him,  and  he  romanced  so  much,  as  he 
went,  that  J  thought  the  throuble  had 
turned  his  brain.  He  sat  down  on  an 
ancient  stone,  as  this  might  be,  and  he 
say^^I  remember  the  very  words — 

•  Boy,*  says  he,  <  the  time  will  bf , 
and  that  not  long  off,  when  what  little 
retpect  belongs  to  ould  families  and  ould 
ruins  wilt  be  done  away  intirely ;  and  the 
world  will  hear  tell  of  ould  customs  and 
the  like,  bot  they  will  look  round  upon 
the  earth  ior  them  in  vain — they  will  be 
clean  gone  \  If  I  had  my  life  to  begin 
orer  again*  I*d  take  delight  in  restoring 


all  them  things.  No  wonder  I  should 
have  sjrmpathy  with  nuBOi— I,  who  hava 
r«iioed  and  am  ruined.* 

«  *  Sir,*  says  the  ould  housekeeper,  who 
was  hard  of  heviag,  and  stupid  when  sh« 
did  hear — *  Sir,'  saul  slie,  *sure  Mickelaws 
and  the  boys  micht  mend  the  ruiua  up  of 
this  ould  chapel,  if  it*s  any  faitcy  fur  it 
ye  have.'  So  he  looked  at  me,  and  smiled 
a  sort  of  smile,  could  and  chilly,  without 
anything  happy  in  it — like  the  smile  you 
see  sometimes  on  the  lips  of  a  corpse 
when  the  mouth  falls  a  little — a  gasping 
smile.  *  Sir,*  keeps  on  the  ould  silly 
crayther,  '  come  away  hom^,  for  it  b  not 
safe  for  you  to  be  anything  like  out  of  the 
house,  which  you  hav*nt  been  for  many 
a  long  month  before.*  <  True,*  said  be, 
(true — just  let  me  look  here;*  and  be 
turned  to  where  the  little  monument 
•tood,  to  the  poor  ghrl'b  remembrance, 
and  be  laid  his  hand  on  the  marble  urn, 
which  was  at  the  top,  and  drew  it  ba^ 
oa  a  suddent,  as  if  he  had  not  thought  it 
would  have  been  so  could.  He  the* 
rooted  with  his  stick  among  the  butter- 
cups and  daisies  that  grew  about  it ;  and, 
with  a  quick  thought,  flung  off  his  hat» 
and  fell  on  bis  knees  upon  the  grass.  As 
be  fell  so,  four  men,  vagabonds  of  thf 
law,  sprung  upon  him.  Whether  he  felt 
their  uould  or  not  is  betweoQ  him  an4 
heaven ;  but  this  I  know>  that  when  I 
looked  in  hit  face,  as  they  held  him  up 
off  the  grass he  was  dcAd ! 

'•*  And  that  was  the  end  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  accomplished  Irishman  of 
the  last  century  ?*  said  I. 

*<  •  It  was  his  end,  God  help  us !  and 
the  murdering  villains  kept  possession  of 
his  body  for  debt.  The  neighbouring 
gentry  woold'nt  suffer  it,  and  offered  to 
pay  the  money;  but  his  ould  tenants 
would  not  bear  of  that.  They  roee  to  a 
mao,  over  the  estates  that  once  belonged 
to  him  and  bis ;  bolted  the  limbs  of  the 
law  out  of  posseesion.  and  gave  tha 
masther  the  finest  funeral  the  counthry 
had  seen  for  flfty  years.  There  was  » 
hard  fight  betwixt  them  and  the  con- 
stables, when  the  body  was  moving} 
but  they  bet  them  off— and  then,  whew ! 
who'd  follow  them  to  the  Connemarfi 
biUs?* 

«« *  Wba(  became  of  his  sons  V 

**  *  They  are  both  dead ;  and  there's 
not  one  stone  on  another  of  Mount 
Brandon.* 

(« <  But  your  obligation  T 

•'  <  Ay  !  did'nt  you  bear  that  Ae  wished 
the  ould  ruins  of  ould  IrelHud  looked  lo  ? 
and  did*nt  he  who  was  so  high  and  so 
great  die,  that  bitter  night,  bareheaded  V 

"  *  One  other  question,  Clooney — the 
poor  girl's  child— the  baby  who  wailid 
beueath  bis  window  ?' 
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«<«  Dia*Bt  h«  oOl  DM  «boj/  Md  girt 
m%  hit  hud  to  kin?  and  don't  f  do 
pUgrimag*  throogfa  the  world  for  the 
•ins  of  in  J  father  and  m  j  mother  ?  The 
noor  girl's  babj  was  the  onljr  child  who 
loved  him  T  *• 

In  the  character  of  0*Too!e,  some 
of  our  elder  readers,  who  can  recall 
the  memory  of  "old  times,*  may  re- 
coguize  a  strong  reseitiblaoce  to  the  fate 
of  a  gentleman  who  died,  some  time 
since,  in  France.  He  was  one  of  the 
last  and  best  of  the  Irish  sentry  of  the 
old  school,  who  still  retained  over  his 
tenantry  ihat   extraordinary  influence 

almost  peculiar  to  feudal  authority. 

The  leading  incidents  of  his  career, 
except  the  circumstances  of  his  death, 
were  very  similar  to  those  which  the 
old  roan  tells  of  his  former  master,  and 
might  hate  suggested  to  the  authoress 
the  subject  of  ner  tale. 

But  it  is  in  the  description  of  her  own 
sex  that  Mrs.  Hall  particularly  excels. 
The  finer  and  gentler  feelings  of  the 
female  heart  she  paints  with  a  truth 
and  delicacy  that  \%  strikin&rly  beautiful. 
The  character  of  Movna  Roden,  in  the 
story  of  ••  Harrpr  O'Reardon,"  is  as 
exquisite  a  delineation  of.  the  con- 
stancy and  purity  of  a  woman's  aflec- 
tion  as  we  have  met  with.  There  is 
none  of  the  desolate  melancholy  and 
wild  devotion  which  distinguish  the 
sketch  of  Clooney  Blaney,  but  there 
is  a  meekness  and  firmness  exhibited 
by  the  gentle  and  lovely  victim  of 
another*s  pride,  that  is  even  more 
affecting.  Some  idea  of  Moyna*s  cha- 
racter  may  be  gathered  from  the  leading 
incidenuofthetale.  Harry  O'Heardon 
is  a  poor  Irish  farmer,  to  whom  his 
ancestors  have  bequeathed  their  pride, 
without  the  means  of  supporting  it 
To  avoid  the  shame  of  **  demeaning 
himself  among  his  own  people,**  he 
goes  to  Dublin  to  seek  bis  fortune. 
Moyna  is  his  inferior  in  rank,  being 
the  daughter  of  a  tailor,  and,  though 
ihey  are  devotedly  attached  to  each 
other,  0*Reardon's  mother  is  too  proud 
to  sntfer  them  to  be  united.  His 
eoolness  and  courage  interest  a  gentle- 
man in  Dublin  for  him,  who  procures 
htm  a  situation  in  a  merchant's  office. 
This  bis  lieilse  pride  induces  him,  after 
a  time,  to  resign.  He  then  ffoes  to 
Liverpool,  where  accident  again  pro- 
cures  him  a  situation,  connected  with 
the  steam- packets.  Movna  is,  at  the 
same  time,  in  Liverpool,  a  servant  in 
a  gentleman's  fiimily.  Both  rise  ra* 
pidly  in  the  esteem  of  their  employers. 
Harry  has  almost  fur^jotteu  his  pride, 


and  they  are  on  the  point  of  betng 
married,  when  his  mother  again  appears, 
upraids  her  son,  and  insults  poor 
Moyna,  who*  heart-sick,  is  induced 
to  change  her  situation  for  another 
in  a  nobleman's  family  in  London* 
where  her  good  conduct  and  gentle 
disposition  soon  make  her  a  great 
favorite.  O'Reardon  has  too  great  a 
respect  and  affection  for  his  mother  to 
findfiault  with  anything  she  does,  though 
her  pride  and  improvidence continQally 
harass  him.  At  last  she  persuades 
him  to  overlook  some  smuggling  con- 
ducted by  a  party  of  his  countrymen. 
He  loses  his  situation,  again  becomes 
an  outcast,  and,  in  despair  and  dis- 
ffrace,  repairs  to  Loudon.  Here 
Moyna's  passing  him  by,  without 
seeing  him,  induces  him  to  believe  that 
her  good  fortune  has  taught  her  to 
scorn  and  forget  him ;  and  he  leaves 
the  scene  of  his  disappointment,  stung 
almost  to  madness.  His  mother,  con- 
scious of  the  ruin  which  her  own  mis- 
conduct had  brought  upon  her  son, 
b^  her  urgent  entreaties  prevails  upon 
his  employer  to  promise  his  assistance 
to  procure  him  a  situation  in  New 
York.  Convinced  that  he  had  gone 
to  seek  Moyna  Roden,  she  foUows 
him  with  this  offer  to  London.  She 
arrives  just  afler  he  had  gone  ;  and 
in  her  eagerness  to  follow  him,  the  old 
woman  breaks  her  leg,  and  having 
spent  all  her  little  means  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  support  her  imagined  rank, 
is  indebted  for  the  supply  oi  her  wants 
on  her  death-bed  to  the  kind-hearted 
Moyna — to  her  whom  it  had  been  her 
constant  habit  to  despise  and  mortify, 
but  whose  enduring  affection  still  clings 
to  the  proud  Moinan*s  son,  through  all 
his  faults  and  all  his  misfortimes.— 
Every  one  of  these  incidents  is  de- 
scril)ed  with  a  force  and  pathos  that 
makes  each  in  itself  a  tale  of  intense 
interest,  but  still  contributing  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  whole.  We  will  give 
the  closing  scene  as  a  specimen  ;  pre- 
mising, however,  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  real 
merits  of  the  story  from  such  a  muti- 
kted  extract  :^> 

« Several  years  passed,  and  Moyna 
heard  nothing  of  Harry.  She  had 
prospered  exceedingly  ;  she  had  visited 
her  home,  contributed  to  the  comforts 
of  her  fiimily,  and  even  lingered  in  the 
lane,  and  wept  bitterly  at  the  sUle  where 
she  and  Harry  parted.  Her  mistress 
had  bequeathed  her  a  handsome  legacy, 
but  she  could  not,  after  what  had  pused, 
return  and  dwell  with  her  own  peop^ 
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Her  hemri  jreariMd  towards  thmm  to 
wiioai  the  ow«d  ao  much,  and  her  fidelity 
and  Irvth  ■ecored  her  a  sincare  welcome 
when  she  re-entered  their  homehokL — 
Wkjf  the  nerer  married  ?  was  a  qaestion 
aow  bat  seldom  asked ;  and  all  the  yoong 
firb  of  her  acqoaintancc  had  dubbed  her 
a  oonfimed  old  maid.  She  had  not  seen 
o«r  acqaaiatance  Peggy  for  some  time— 
thoQgh  that  person  ^Ul  Tegetated  in  the 
Fnlham  fields. 

«■  Peggy,  however,  had  evideatly  been 
lyio^  in  wait  for  her  one  Sunday  evening, 
«i  the  hour  she  usually  went  to  chnrcL 
*  God  save  yon  kindly,'  ezclaimed  her 
cradced  voice,  as  Moyna  came  to  where 
ahe  waa  leaning  against  a  post,  her  arms 
folded  in  her  Sunday  red  shawl,  her  bonnet 
-flattened  by  the  pressure  of  market  bas- 
kets, into  a  shape  pecniiar  to  basket- 
women,  and  one  foot  resting  upon  the 
other — the  established  lounging  position 
of  Irish  peasants.  *  God  save  you  kindly 
_my  eyes  are  wore  out  of  my  head  watch- 
ing  that  gate.* 

*• «  Oh,  Peggy  !  why  did  you  not  ring 
and  ask  for  me?* 

**  •  Ax  at  a  house  like  yon  for  you  ? 
Aagh,  Miss  Moyna,  I  know  betther  than 
tint ;  keep  your  distance,  says  the  moss- 
rose  to  the  blackberry,  when  he  called  her 
coasiu.' 

*•  Moyna  smiled,  and  waited  for  Peggy's 
communication,  which,  she  rightly  judged, 
vouid  not  be  long  coming. 

**  ■  1  took  a  turn  to  the  strong  box  in 
the  city,  to  see  a  neighbour's  child,  that 
the  police  have  cotcbt,  just  for  nothing, 
aod  who  do  you  think  1  saw  there  ?'  she 
enquired,  looking  eagerly  at  Moyna. 

•*  Moyna  Roden  fi^t  as  if  a  thunderbolt 
had  fallen  at  her  feet.  She  never  met 
Peggy  that  past  scenes  and  past  ewnts 
were  not  recalled  to  her  mind ;  and  now, 
thofigh  she  made  no  reply,  the  expression 
of  her  countenance  satisfied  the  woman 
that  she  was  understood.  '  Sure  enough,* 
she  continued,  <  there  he  was — lonely  and 
proud,  as  if  he  was  standing  on  the  top  of 
Carrickbarn,  wid  no  oompanions  but  the 
clouds.' 

«*  •  To  come  to  this,'  murmured  poor 
Moyna,  with  ill-suppressed  agitation — 
*  to  come  to  this,  he  that  was  so  bifh  in 
his  mind  and  notions,  to  come  to  this  !* 

*<  *  Aigh  e  voya  /*  sure  there's  no  passing 
one's  luck,*  exclaimed  Peggy;  *it  was 
before  him,  poor  boy,  from  the  firsL* 

"  *  Of  course  you  did  not  make  your- 
self known  to  him,'  said  Moyna,  her 
natural  delicacy  revolting  at  the  idea  of 
the  prying  eyes  of  one  so  coarse  and 
common  penetrating  his  distress. 

<« «  In    coorse    1    did,    though — whv 

should'nt   I?      Masthsr    Harry,   sis   U 

going  up  to  him,    I'm  above  all  prida, 

.  sis  1,  and  give  me  your  hand,  I  sis,  all 


as  one  as  If  you  wam't  here.  My  < 
he  turned  as  bluck  as  my  brogue,  when 
it's  dean,  and  after  a  minute  as  red,  aod 
than  as  white;  and  I  was  going  to  turn 
away,  when  he  held  out  his  hand — oh ! 
dear,  oh !  dear,  it*b  little  we  know  what's 
before  us.* 

«•  •  Little,  indeed,*  groaned  Moyna. 

•*  •  Why,  the  L<ml  save  ns,'  ejaculated 
Peggy,  *  I  would'nt  have  tould  you  on  a 
suddent  if  I'd  have  thought  it  would 
have  tafned  you  that  colour,  miss 
honey.* 

<• « Go  on/  she  replied,  *  I  am  quite 
well  now.' 

**  *  Afiher  a  bit  he  tould  me  how  the 
morning  he  left  the  Crown — that  unlucky 
day — he  found  out  a  relation  of  his 
mother's  at  Woolwich ;  and,  from  all  I 
could  gather,  I  think  he  led  him  to  no 
good — but  he's  very  close.  He  said  that 
the  thought  of  hb  mother's  death  was  a 
great  relief  to  his  mind.  By  that  1  judged 
that  he  had  a  dale  of  throuble — to  rejoice 
that  one  he  loved  so  much  was  gone  out 
of  the  world  !  Bnt,  mv  dear,  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  partiklers  till  I  tould 
him ' 

M  •  You  surely,*  interrupted  Moyna,  in 
a  tone  of  deep  feeling,  *  did  not  tell  him 
of  hb  mother*s  dbtress  T 

*•  *  Faix  1  did,  though.  I  insinsed  him 
into  every  thing  about  her  poverty,  and 
your  goodness,  and ' 

••'My  God!  my  God!  Peggy,  how 
could  you  be  so  lost  to  every  ^ling  o( 
propriety? — I  mean  that  you  must  £kva 
wounded  Harry's  feelings,"  added  Moyna, 
anxious  to  avert  the  storm  which  she  saw 
was  coming. 

••  Wounded  his  feelings !  Faix,  I  wish 
that  was  his  worst  wound — sure  he's 
wounded  in  the  arm  !  Oh !  thin,  don't 
look  so  down — sure  I'm  sorry  for  him. 
But  I  wanted  to  tell  you  how,  that  when 
I  got  to  the  end  of  my  story,  he  had 
covered  his  face  with  his  broad  hand,  and 
his  grey  hair  (for  it's  as  grey  as  my  oam 
now)  was  streaming  over  it,  and  yet  I 
saw  the  tears  raining  like  hail  through 
his  fingers.  'She  was  ever  an  angel,' 
sis  he,  *  too  good  for  me,'  sii  be,  •  and 
God  knew  it.  As  you  know  where  she 
lives,'  sis  he,  -<  take  her  this.'  He  drew 
a  lock  of  hair,  which  I  guessed  from  the 
color  «as  yours,  from  his  bussem,  and 
parted  it  in  two  halves — *  give  her  this,* 
sis  he,  *  she'll  mind  when  she  gave  it  to 
me,  and  she'll  see  that,  bad  as  I  have 
been,  I've  taken  care  of  that  token.  Ax 
her,  for  the  love  she  once  bore  me,  to 
come  here  on  Monday  at  two :  i  want 
to  spake  to  her  once  more  in  this  world — 
I  dare  uot  hope  it  in  the  next.'  •  Take 
the  hair,'  added  Peggy ;  *  see,  it's  your 
own.*  She  held  it  to  the  braid  that 
banded  Moyna's  forehead*     <  Hy  God !' 
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exclaimed  the  woouid,  while  (esrt  giieked 
to  hereyee,  <  jfoai  are  grey  at  well  at  him ; 
he  with  the  «m  yoa  with  the  sorrow.— 
Oh  1  U*s  a  weary  workL* 

•  t  •  • 

<*  Moymi  Kc4en  did  not  feel  the  shame 
of  entering  the  sepulchre  of   sin    that 
yawns  in  the  midst  of  our  great  city. — 
£f« — despite  the  erents  of  years--Ae,  the 
long-cherished  of  her  heart,  was  there. 
He  had  been  before  her  as  a  dream  that 
nitht,  in  the  freshness  of  yoath  and  the 
brightness  of  an  nnblemisbed  repntatioik 
She  now  taw  him  sinking  beneath  pre> 
mature  old  age  and  a  blighted  character. 
«  <  It  was  pride,  Moyna.— pride  from 
the  first,*  he  said,  when' the  ngitatioa  of 
their  meeting  had  subsided — *  Pride  that 
made  me  leave  my  eoootry,  where,  if  I 
had  condescended  to  go  as  steward  to  the 
estates,  I  might  have  been  rich  and  res- 
pected as  he  who  accepted  what  I  refused. 
It  was  pride  made  me  in  Dublin  scorn 
the  King's  service.     It  was  pride  made 
me  ape  the  condition  of  a  gentleman  at 
Liverpool.     It  was  pride  that  drove  me 
hence — I  was  ashamed  of  the  discovery, 
not  of  the  sin.      My  mother*s  relative 
was  a  scoffer  at  the  law,  but  rich  ;  weVe 
long  carried  on  the  traflSc,  but  believe  me, 
had  I  known  of  the  offer  my  poor  mother 
bore,   I  would  not  now  be  here.     My 
character  was  gone — I  could  not  starve 
— I  could  not  iMg — I  had  not  the  means 
to  reach   America  at   first      Had   you 
spoken  to  me?' 

*< « I  did  not  see  you— how  could  you 
think  I  did?*  said  Moyoa. 

«*  <  It  is  all  over  now,*  he  answered  ; 
<  the  only  coatolution  I  have  is,  that 
though  my  crime  is  illegal,  there  is  no 
meanness  in  it:  I  laboured  in  the  bold 
free  trade.' 

•  •  •  ,   • 

« *  Let  us  not  talk  of  the  past,**  mur- 
mured Mojrna,  as  he  poured  out  his 
acknowledgments,  <let  us  think  of  the 
future.     Cttu  nothing  be  done  ?' 

•«  <  Ves,'  he  said,  and  his  eye  kindled ; 
*yes,  Muyna,  we  shall  meet  no  more. 
This  very  night  three  of  as  have  planned 
our  escape.  Ay  !  you  may  scan  the  walk, 
high  as  they  are  we  will  overstep  them  : 
once  free,  I  leave  England  for  ever! 
Will  you  not  pray  for  my  escape  ?' — she 
turned  away  her  race  to  weep.  '  I  know 
you  will— I  know  you  wiU.  I  have 
trusted  you  with  my  secret — end — if  my 
prayers,  my  gratitude  prevailed  at  all*— 
he  could  not  finish  the  sentence.  Moyna 
pressed  her  purse  into  his  hand,  and  he 
had  not  time  to  return  it  ere  she  was 
gone. 

<*  The  next  rooming  she  hurried  into 
the  city,  watching  like  a  poor  criminal 
for  sentence  to  hear  the  news.  It  was 
soon  heard.     People  were  talking  at  the 


corners  ef  the  stfeele  of  the  dariiffattempt 
of  three  prisoners  to  escape  from  Newgate. 
One  get  clear  off— one  was  retaken— ob«, 
whom  arm  wm  in  m  wBttg^  fell  from  ike 
wall  and  was  killed  upon  the  spot. 

**  *  Hunger,*  says  the  proverb,  '  wiU 
break  through  stone  walb.'  So  will 
the  love  of  woman — <  Let  me  have  thai 
body,  to  bury  it!*  said  Moyna  Co  ib« 
keeper. 

*<  <  Was  he  your  husband  or  jmar 
brother  ?* 

«  She  eottld  not  reply — her  eyee  wera 
fixed  on  the  rigid  form  and  featurce  to 
which  her  heart  had  dung  thro«gh  eiril 
report  and  good  report 

** «  8he  was  here  yesterday,*  ofaeerreA 
one  of  the  turnkeys,  •  and  when  she  wae 
gone  I  heard  him  eay  she  was  the  only 
friend  he  had  in  the  whole  world  !* 

**  She  buried  him  in  his  mother^  ffncm ! 
A  blue  slab  has  simply  this  record — 

H OR , 

Ml  89." 

Solomon  has  said,  "there  is  no 
wickedriees  like  the  wickedneee  of  a 
woman.*  We  may  say,  with  equal 
truth,  **  there  is  no  love  like  the  love 
of  a  woman.**  There  are  thousands 
of  instances  on  record  of  its  outliving^ 
every  other  feeling — the  very  circum- 
stances which  make  all  else  desert  the 
oliject  of  a  woman's  afTections  appearing 
but  to  confirm  her  attachment — 

•*  Like  the  ivy  to  the  oak. 
Stin  in  ruin  dinglnf  round  it.** 

The  character  of  Moyna  Roden  w 
uut  iu  the  least  overdrawu;  indeed, 
the  truth  of  the  sketch  is  one  of  iu 
greatest  beauties. 

In  the  **  lights  and  shadows  of  Irish 
life"  there  are  fewer  specimens  of  the 
brogue  than  are  usually  found  in  Irish 
stories.  This  arises  partly  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject  chosen,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  because  the  author 
wishes  to  adapt  her  book  to  the  com- 
prehension 04  English  readers,  who 
are  not  so  much  accustomed  to  the 
cutting  and  clipping  of  the  English  lan- 
guage which  cnaracteriscs  the  phrase- 
ology of  her  native  country.  Bat 
she  shows  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
what  is  of  much  greater  importance-* 
the  habits  of  thought  and  natural  quick- 
ness which  make  the  convenifttion  of 
an  Irish  so  different  from  that  of  an 
English  peasant.  This  cannot  fail 
to  strike  the  reader  in  every  dialogue. 
The  turn  of  expression,  the  choice  of 
metaphors,  the  little  irrelevant  sen- 
tences, suddenly  introduced,  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  strong  feelings 
operating  on  a  lively  imagination,  the 
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&ct,  tlikt  is  peculiarij  Irish  in  an  Irish- 
Bsn's  oonrerMtion,  tzcept  hi«  accent, 
b  iketched  with  admirable  fidelity. 

Id  sereral  parts  of  the  work  the  a«- 
dK>r  has  Uken  opportunities  of  analya- 
ia^  dHTereot  thoughts  and  eipressions 
which  she  baa  obaerved  in  Ireland. 
This  has  given  her  an  eztraordinarj 
puw^  of  delineating  points  of  character^ 
aerplj  bj  the  language  used  by  the 
ipeikfT  in  a  dialogue.  The  attadiasent 
vhicb  the  Iriah  feel  for  any  thing  that 
has  been  endeared  to  then  by  domestic 
asiociationa  is  well  known.  What 
could  express  this  feeling  more 
strongly,  than  the  followii^  address 
of  a  poor  peasant,  to  the  bailiff  who 
«ras  seisng  the  scanty  remainder  of  hit 
fomitore  for  rent  ? 

**•  God  bless  you,**  he  ezcUumed,  «  and 
aoB*t  take  that,  iTs  no^himg  hut  a  kish  : 
iCt  not  worth  two  pence  to  you ;  its  ftillen 
to  pieces ;  but  it's  more  to  me  than  thou^ 
anils :  tft  nothmg  but  a  ki$k ;  but  my 
eUest  boy — ^he,  thank  God,  that's  not  to 
Um  fore  to  see  his  father's  poverty  this 
4Kf — he  slept  in  it  BMuy  a  long  night, 
when  the  eyes  of  his  blessed  mother 
kadnt  gone  anK>Bg  the  bright  Stan  of 
hcBTan,  but  were  here  to  watch  him :  its 
modkmtf  but  a  kith ;  yet  many  a  tim«  little 
Kathleen  crow'd,  aad  held  up  her  inno- 
cent head  out  erf"  it  to  kiss  her  daddy  :  it$ 
uoikiu^  but  u  kitk ;  but  maay  a  day,  in 
the  middle  of  my  slavery,  have  I  aod  my 
wife  (the  blessed  saints  take  her  soul  to 
glory !)  and  five  as  beautiful  children  as 
ever  stirred  a  man's  heart  in  his  bosom, 
mt  round  it,  and  cut  the  praytie  aod  salt 
oat  of  it  fresh  and  wholesome ;  and  when 
1  had  my  six  blessings  to  look  on,  it  was 
little  I  cared  for  the  slavery  a  poor  Irish- 
man is  bom  to :  if$  nothina  hut  a  kuh ; 
but  it  has  been  with  me  full,  and  it  has 
been  with  me  empty,  for  many  a  long 
year,  and  its  used  to  me,  it  knows  my 
tbroubles;  for  since  the  bed  was  sold 
from  under  roe  for  the  last  gale,  what 
had  1  but  It  to  keep  my  head  fVom  the 
eoidd  earth  7  Dont  take  it,  itw  nothvtg 
but  a  kuh.** 

There  ii  not  much  to  make  the 
reader  laqgh  in  these  volumes.  Their 
general  tone  is  rather  melancholy  ;  still 
there  are  several  scenes  that  contain 
a  considerable  quantity  of  humour,  and 
they  have  one  great  merit— they  never 
degenerate  into  coarseness — there  is 
not  a  line  that  even  the  most  sensitive 
prude  could  censure.  But  it  is,  cer- 
tainly, not  in  the  lighter  nortions  of  the 
work  that  we  are  to  look  for  its  chief 
beauties.  It  is  on  the  attributes  of  the 
heart,  not  of  the  head,  that  Mrs.  Hall 


deKghu  to  dwell ;  and  even  where  the 
ffay  and  sprightly  imagination  of  her 
Irish  charactera  appears  through  the 
workings  of  their  strong  and  irritable 
paasiona,  it  is  often  a  **  saiile  throngh 
sorrow's  beam"  almoat  too  mebncboly 
to  unite  in. 

From  her  residence  in  England,  Mrs. 
Hall  has  acquired  a  habit  of  contrast- 
ing the  conduct  and  opinions  of  the 
English  and  Irish.  The  result  of  the 
contrast  is  sometimes  not  very  &vor- 
able  to  her  own  country  ;  but  the  re- 
proof is  conveyed  in  such  a  spirit  of 
khidness,  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
it  otherwise  than  as  the  advice  of  a 
friend.  "  It  has  always  been  impressed 
upon  my  nHud,"  says  the  author,  **  that 
I  ought  to  write  for  the  Irish  as  well 
as  for  the  English  reader ;  with  thb 
feeling  I  have  never  hesitated  to  ex- 
hibit and  condemn  in  my  cornitnrmtn 
and  countrywomen  that  which  I  con- 
sidered wrong  and  capable  of  alteration. 
If  I  have  at  times  seemed  to  adhere 
but  slightly  to  the  old  caution  '  be  to 
their  faults  a  little  blind,'  I  trust  it  can- 
not be  said  of  me  that  I  have  bees 
aught  but '  to  their  virtues  ever  kind.*" 
It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  she  hai 
never  availed  herself  of  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  effecting  the  obiect  she  de- 
sires, by  devoting  her  talents  to  the 
composition  of  a  **  novel,"  the  scene  of 
which  was  laid  in  Irelaud.  The  ne- 
cessary limits  of  a  short  ttle  or  sketch* 
are  too  narrow  to  allow  sufficieitt  scope 
for  the  delineation  of  character,  or  to 
admit  of  much  variety  in  the  incidentf 
introduced,  and  for  tiie  reasons  given 
at  the  commencement  of  this  notice, 
we  think  there  are  few  writers  whom 
we  would  rather  see  engaged  in  the 
production  of  a  tuUumal  novel. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  we  may 
add,  that  whatever  expectatiuns  the 
name  of  **  %hts  and  shadows  of  Irish 
life**  may  excite  in  the  reader,  from  ita 
resemblance  to  the  name  of  the  exc^ui- 
site  volumes  on  Scottish  life,  which 
bear  a  simihir  title,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  they  will  be  satisfied.  The 
author  modestly  apologizes  for  this 
name  as  not  chosen  by  himself,  and 
adopted  with  reluctance  when  sug- 
gested to  her.  The  apology  is  un- 
necessary. There  is  nothing  which 
requires  an  excuse,  in  endeavouring  to 
do  for  her  country  what  Prolessor 
Wilson  has  done  for  Scotland  ;  and 
even  if  she  had  put  forwaid  her  Iwok 
as  a  rival  to  his,  it  would  pcarcely  >>e  too 
high  praise  to  congratulate  her  on  the 
success  of  her  undcriaking. 
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Wb  ba?e,  for  various  reason*,  hitherto 
cieferred  a  notice  of  this  work.  lu 
appearance  created  an  excitement  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  calm  voice  of 
ciiticism  could  scarcely  perhaps  expect 
to  be  heard.  The  excite tueut,  indeed, 
amounted  to  all  the  heat  of  a  party 
contest ;  and  we  confess  that  in  the 
very  heat  of  the  conflict  we  had  no 
desire  to  take  a  share.  Circumstances, 
too,  occurred  which  made  it  impossible 
for  us  to  interfere  without  appearing  to 
take  part  against  many  whom  we  would 
naturally  regard  as  our  friends.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  time  is  come 
when  we  may  venture  on  the  task 
without  much  danger  of  provoking 
angry  feeling.  The  excitement  has, 
in  a  great  measure,  died  awav,  and 
public  opinion,  or  rather  public  feeling, 
has  returned  to  a  calmer  and  more 
reasonable  tone.  Whatever  observa- 
tions we  mav  deem  it  our  duty  to  offer 
to  the  public  on  the  subject  will  have 
the  advantage  of  being  addressed  to  a 
less  prejudiced  tribuiiul. 

To  a  considerable  extent  we  must, 
in  the  course  of  our  remarks,  express 
an  incidental  opinion  on  the  cause  of 
the  dissatisfaction  which  existed.  It 
must,  at  least,  be  a  part  of  our  business 
to  inquire  how  far  it  owes  its  origin  to 
the  execution  of  the  work.  We  can 
scarcely  avoid  touching  on  extraneous 
causes  which  led  to  the  excitement  of 
public  feeling.  It  will,  perhaps,  be 
-seen,  in  the  course  of  our  review,  that 
we  believe  that  there  were  faults  on 
all  sides.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
many  instances  the  opposition  made  to 
Mr.  Lewis's  claims,  by  dissatisfied  sub- 
scribers, was  characterised  by  circum- 
stances which,  in  strictness,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  justify.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  allowance  must  be  made 
ibr  the  excited  feelings  of  men  who 
believed,  however  unjustly,  that  there 
was  an  unfair  advantage  taken  of  them ; 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  some 
of  the  agents  of  Mr.  Lewis  were,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  indiscreet  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  acted  their  part 
—disregarding  either  the  dissatisfaction 
or  satisfaciion  of  the  purchaser  with  his 
bargain,  and  haughtily  standing  on  the 


obligation  of  a  legal  document,  signed 
upon,  perhaps,  importunate  solicitationa 
some  years  before.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  a  little  pains  and  gentle  treatment 
at  first  would  have  induced  most  of  the 
subscribers  to  take  their  copies  of  the 
work  without  demur.  Perhaps  En^ish- 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  adopting  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding  to  induce  men  to 
fulfil  their  engagem»*nL  It  was  wery 
unfortunate  for  their  employers  th^ 
they  did  not  We  are  confident  that 
a  mild  representation  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  transaction  to  each  subscriber 
would  have  induced  almost  all  of  them 
to  feel  that  they  were  honorably  as 
well  as  legally  bound  to  the  publishers 
of  the  work.  But  when  Borne  of  the 
agents,  relying  on  their  legal  right  to 
force  payment  of  their  demand,  at- 
tempted, on  the  strength  of  that  right, 
to  bully  men  not  accustomed  to  have 
tiieir  honor  questioned,  they  did  not 
know  human  nature — certainly  not 
Irish  nature — or  they  might  have  cal- 
culated that  they  would  raise  a  feeling 
of  indiguation  against  them,  amid  which 
even  the  possession  of  the  legal  right 
might,  for  a  time,  be  lost  sight  of  by 
men  of  the  highest  integrity  and  honor. 
But,  perhaps,  we  are  anticipating : 
certain,  however,  it  is,  that  if  the 
creating  a  sensation  be  the  test  of  the 
merits  of  a  book,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  excellence  of  the  volumes  before 
us.  It  is  long  since  an  equal  sensation 
has  been  created  by  the  appearance  of 
any  work,  great  or  small,  even  before  a 
single  copy  found  its  way  into  the 
country.  From  the  very  moment  that 
its  issue  was  announced  as  a  thing 
speedily  to  be  expected,  Lewis*  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  has  been  the 
subject  of  conversation  in  every  circle, 
the  theme  of  discussion  in  the  columns 
of  every  newspaper.  The  interest  of 
the  last  new  work  was  foivotten,  the 
excitement  of  the  last  bit  of  foshionable 
scandal  was  merged  in  the  all-absorbing 
event — the  expected  appearance  of  tbb 
wonderful  dictionary.  If  notoriety  be 
tbe  object  of  an  author's  labours,  few 
have  been  so  successful  as  Mr.  Lewis , 
there  if  not  a  corner  of  the  land  so 


•  A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Ireland,  comprisiDg  the  several  conntiss,  cities, 
boroughs,  corporate,  market  and  poet  towns,  pansbee  and  villages,  wiUi  historical 
and  statistical  descriptions»  by  S.  Lewis.    London,  I8S7. 
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reaoie  m  not  to  be  agitated  bjr  hk 
fcae ;  no  hamlet  so  obaoire,  or  Tillage 
so  retired  as  not  to  hare  beard  of  his 
books ;  no  glen  or  Talley  to  tolitarj  as 
aat  to  have  echoed  to  his  naaie.  In 
ail  pkeea,  in  all  qnarters,  and  in  all 
lanks  in  Irdand,  Lewis'  Topographical 
Dictionary  has  obtained  a  degree  of 
attention  unprecedented  in  the  bistoiy 
of  literarj  fpecolations. 

Troth  obliges   us  to  add  that  this 
sea«ntion  was  excited  not  by  any  thing 
in  tiie  book  itself,  but  by  the  fieict  that 
Bcrfnewhere  about  8  or  9,000  penons 
Ibnnd  that  they  had  pledged  themselves 
to  pay  for  it ;  and  more,  that  amid  all 
the  oaterr  and  tumult,  rery  little  was 
known  of  the  character  or  merits  of 
the  work.      The  principal  opposition 
baa  been  given  by  persons  refusing  to 
leeeive  their  copies  of  the  work,  and 
who,  therefore,  could  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  an  opinion  on  its 
execution.     By  some  means  or  other 
popular  feeling  became  excited  against 
the  work,  aod  popular  feeling,  when 
properiy  exciteJ,  does  not  olben  wait 
to   inquire.      Thousands  swelled   the 
outcry  who  had  never  seen  the  outside 
of  the  books  they  were  joiuing  most 
▼ociferoosly  to  condemn.     Charges  of 
fraud  in  the  obtainiog  of  orders  were 
unscrupulously  made  and  l>eUeved  with- 
out examination  ;  the  minor  charges  of 
grron  errors  in  the  execution  were  re- 
peated to   the  echo  ;   the  book   was 
pnmouoced  a  cheat,  its  authors  im- 
postors, and  their  agents  rogues.    The 
scene  of  the  celebrated  resistance  to 
Wood's  half-pence,  or  the   American 
resistance  to  the  tea  tax  was  enacted 
on   a  amall    scale ;   the   books  were 
thrown  mto  the  street,  and  the  agenu 
turned  out  of  doors  ;  and  a  patriotic 
resolve  appeared  to  have  been  entered 
•into  to   resist  the  impositions  of  the 
obuoxioos   volumes.      Of  course  the 
press  was  not  wanting  to  second  and 
to  excite  the  popular  feeling,  and  we 
beliere    there    are    individuals    who 
hare  borne  as  couspicuous  and,  parvit 
eomponere  magna,  as  effective  a  part  in 
exciting  the  ^elins  against  Lewis,  as 
Dean  Swift  himself  did  in  creating  the 
spirit  against  the  half-pence  of  WiUiam 
Wood. 

Notwitbstandrog  this  exordium,  we 
are  not,  we  assure  our  readers,  inclined 
to  treat  the  subject  in  a  jesting  tone. 
It  is  one  which  has  imposed  on  us  a 
serious  duty.  We  feel  that  both  the 
publishers  and  the  public  had  a  right 
to  expect  from  this  journal  an  opinion 
upon  the  agitated  question  as  to  the 


merits  of  the  book  ;  and  though  we 
have  waited  a  favorable  opportunity, 
we  had  no  desire  to  shrhik  from  this 
duty.  We  have  devoted  to  the  work 
more  attention  than  perhaps  otherwise 
we  might  have  been  inclined  to  bestow. 
We  have  endeavored  to  give  to  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  its  ap- 
pearance our  best  and  most  impartial 
consideration ;  and  believing  that  public 
opinion  has  been  unjust  towards  Mr. 
Lewis,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
endeavour  to  place  the  case  in  a  form 
m  which  every  one  can  judge  of  it 
without  passion  or  prejudice. 

We  are,  at  the  same  time,  Tery  fkr 
indeed  from  pronouncing  the  opposition 
to  have  been  in  any  sense  discreditable 
to  those  who  were  engaged  in  it.  No 
doubt  some  of  them  have  been  guilty  of 
acts  which  it  Is  impossible  not  to 
censure.  But,  at  the  SMme  time,  it 
must  be  recollected,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  that  some  acts  of  the  persons 
enpiged  in  collecting  subscriptions  were 
Tery  foolish  and  indiscreet.  They 
seemed  resolved  to  dragoon  a  whole 
countrr  into  paying  them  their  de- 
mand— there  was  no  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate or  to  shew  that  the  book  was 
▼alue  for  the  money — like  Shy  lock, 
they  would  hear  of  nothing  but  the 
bond.  This  naturally  put  men  upon 
imagining  that  the  book  could  not  be 
worth  the  price  that  was  exacted  from 
them.  From  this  it  was  an  easy  step 
to  believe  the  procuring  of  the  order  as 
fraud — the  natural  dislike  to  be  the 
subject  of  imposition  was  excited  in 
the  breast — and  men,  who  would  be 
the  last  in  the  world  to  dispute  their 
engagements,  were  induced  to  contest 
wlmt  they  believed  to  be  an  unjust 
demand. 

But  more  than  this— the  conduct  of 
the  agents,  in  some  instances,  was  re- 
presented as  domineering  in  the  ex- 
treme. Respectable  men  were  brought 
as  felons  to  the  bar  of  a  criminal  court, 
on  account  of  some  foolish  act  com- 
mitted in  a  squabble  with  these  gen- 
tlemen. Public  opinion  could  not,  of 
course,  discrimiiuite  between  the  claims 
of  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  indiscretion  of 
his  agents ;  and  the  natural  hatred  of 
oppression  became  enlisted  against 
him.  Irishmen  did  not  understand 
being  bullied  and  dragooned  ;  and,  in 
the  indignation  excit^  by  what  was 
believed  to  be  such  an  attempt,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  justice 
of  Mr.  Lewis*  chums  were  overlooked. 

A  little  time,  no  doubt,  has  wrought 
a  revulsion.    The  acts  of  these  agents 
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have  been  Tenr  properlj  put  a  top 
to— and  public  KeHng  is  now  begiaDiug 
to  take  part  with  the  pablisherB  at  the 
iniared  partj — men  who  have  embarked 
a  large  capital  in  a  tttipendous  under^ 
takinf — who  have  devoted  jreart  of 
labor  and  anxietT  to  itf  completion  ; 
and  who,  when  they  eipected  to  reap 
the  juftt  reward  of  their  risk  and  toilt, 
are  met  with  obloqa/  and  an  onpotitioa 
which,  it'  focceMfiil,  most  involve  them 
in  total  ruin.  The  Irish  are  a  people 
that  love  justice ;  and  the  very  same 
feeling  which  made  popular  opinioa 
run  strongly  against  Messrs.  Lewis» 
when  they  believed  them  oppressors, 
will  make  it  run  equally  in  their  favor 
when  it  is  discovered  that  they  are,  in 
reality,  the  oppressed. 

The  real  merits  of  the  question, 
however,  are  ouite  distinct  from  a 
consideration  or  the  means  by  which 
public  opinion  was  led  to  a  particular 
side  of  that  question.  While  we  cannot 
acknowledge  that  the  opposition  to 
his  demands  re6ect  any  aiscredit  on 
our  country — while  we  believe  it  to 
have  been  m  a  great  measure  provoked 
by  indiseretioos  on  the  part  of  persons 
engaged  in  distributing  the  books-^we 
stin  are  convinced  that  their  demands 
are  just,  and  this  conviction  we  feel 
ourselves  bound  to  state.  We  are  not 
without  hopes  that  our  humble  efforts 
may  be  useful  in  enabling  many  who 
are  prejudiced  on  the  sulject  to  form 
a  correct  and  an  honest  opinion  for 
themselves. 

There  is  another  reason  which  has 
induced  us  to  step  out  of  onr  way  to 
notice  this  work,  so  at  to  place  the 
case  fiiirly  between  Mr.  L^fcis  and 
those  who  are  prgudiced  against  him. 
Nothing  could  be  more  injurious,  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  than  that  per- 
sons engaged  in  undertakings  like  Mr. 
Lewis  should  meet  with  unjust  treat- 
ment ;  what  the  violence  of  some  of 
our  mechanics  has  effected  in  the  case 
of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  specu- 
lations, would  thus  be  accomplished  in 
those  of  a  literary  character.  No  one 
will,  it  is  said,  embark  his  money  in  a 
country  where  an  outbreak  of  popular 
fury  may  smash  his  machinery  and 
destroy  his  building  ;  and  no  man 
will  embark  capital  in  a  literary  enter- 
prise with  the  risk  of  meeting  with 
annoyance  and  obloquy,  ^uch  as  has 
been  the  lot  of  Mr.  Lewis ;  for  this 
reason,  deeplv  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity of  Ireland,  we  are  auiious  to 
use  our  humble  efforts  towards  allaying 
the  tumult  which  has  been  excited! 


We  confess  we  look  upon  trery 
attempt  to  delineate  the  localities  of 
IrelaiM  with  a  &vourable  and  an  in- 
dulrent  eye,  because  we  believe  every 
such  attempt  directly  to  contribute  to 
the  national  prosperity.  Even  the 
gains  of  commerce  ana  the  wealth  of 
all  classes  in  a  country  are  not  in* 
dependent  of  literature.  No  onfe  ever 
yet  has  calculated,  no  one  ever  will 
calculate  the  debt  which  the  iniprove- 
ment  of  Scotland  owes  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  the  power  of  whose  genius 
broitfht  to  notice  her  neglected  scenery, 
and  invited  to  her  unknown  mountains 
and  glens  the  steps  of  the  stranger, 
who  brought  with  him  the  refinements, 
the  civilization,  and  the  wealth  of 
another  country.  Something  has  been 
done  lor  Ireland  in  the  same  way..^. 
C.  O.,  in  every  sense  the  first  of  Irish 
sketchers,  has  left  on  record  his  varied 
pictures  of  some  of  her  romantic  valleya 
and  wild  glens  ;  some  few  have  followed 
his  example ;  but  how  little,  af^er  all, 
has  been  done  to  briuf  into  notice  the 
neglected  but  unrivalled  scenery  of 
our  native  land,  if  ever  the  time 
comes  when  some  master-genius  shall 
make  that  scenery  the  home  of  glorious 
fiction,  and  invest  every  mountain  and 
valley  of  our  wild  and  magnificent  high- 
lands with  the  interest  of  romance- 
Ireland  will  owe  such  a  man  a  debt  of 
moral  and  physical  improvement,  far 
greater  than  she  ever  will  owe  to  the 
noisiest  of  her  political  agitators  or 
the  loudest  of  her  political  patriots. 

We  do  then  proportionably  regret 
every  thing  that  can  tend  to  discou- 
rage the  direction  of  literary  enterprise 
to  such  subjects  ;  we  are,  we  confess, 
apprehensive  that  the  reception  which 
Mr.  Lewis'  Dictionary  has  experienced 
may  have  this  effect ;  apart  tnen,  frosi 
all  oonriderations  of  justice  to  the  indi- 
vidual consideration  of  which,  howeyer, 
we  should  be  ashamed  to  lose  sight, 
we  feel  ourselves  called  on,  upon 
national  grounds,  to  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain justice  for  his  work.  We  have 
but  a  few  pages  to  devote  to  this  duty, 
and  we  shall  endeavour  to  discharge  it 
as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  impressions  imurious  to  Mr. 
Lewis  which  have  got  hold  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  are  principally  two^— that  a 
system  of  fraoa  was  adopted  in  gaining 
the  names  of  subscribers  to  the  work — 
aud  that  the  work  was  so  grossly  in- 
accurate as  not  to  be  what  it  professed 
to  be.  These,  as  far  as  we  can  collect 
the  import  of  any  thing  so  vague  and 
indefinite  as  public  opinion^  are  the 
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I  which  have  crtated  aa  op- 
poatioo  to  Mr.  Lewk.  It  it  difficult 
to  deal  with  any  Udng  00  anaalmtanrial 
»  public  rumour ;  bat  anQuestionably 
it  tt  puUic  rumour  that  ba«  creatnl 
the  pr^vdices  in  this  case.  We  have 
been  led  to  examine  into  both  the 
impressions  to  which  we  have  here 
•Nuded. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  charges  of  fraud 
which  we  so  constantly  hear,  or  rather 
did  hear  insinuated  a^nst  the  pub> 
hsbers  of  this  undertakipff.  The  most 
exaggerated  and  groundOess  rumours 
have  gained  some  degree  of  credence ; 
it  has  been  said  that  persons  who  sub- 
scribed for  the  work,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  not  to  exceed  two 
guioeas,  wnexpectedly  found  that  they 
had  been  induced  to  sign  a  document 
pledging  themselves  to  pay  6ve. 

We  desire  of  course  that  we  should 
not  be  understood  as  bearing  testimony 
00  any  point  on  which  we  have  not 
Ml  opportunity  of  satisfying  our  annda. 
However  improbable  we  may  believe 
it,  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  us  to  say 
that  in  no  case  was  artifice  employed 
to  obtain  signatures.  Agents  were  sent 
out  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  Bub- 
•cribers,  and  no  person  can  say  of  hi« 
own  knowledge  that  some  of  these 
agents  in  anv  instance  resorted  to  arti- 
fice to  gain  their  end.  It  may  be  enough 
to  remark  that  no  instance  of  the  kind 
has  ever  beenaubstantiated*  and  every 
bver  of  justice  will  pause  before,  on  mere 
indefinite  rumour,  be  gives  credence  to 
imputations  at  once  so  serious  and  so 
vsgue.  We  must  deal,  however,  with 
the  unpre«sion  as  we  find  it-^hat  a 
general  system  of  imposition  was  plan- 
nedand adopted — and  upon  this  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  ex|>reS6i^  a  decided 
opinion  in  the  negative.  We  have  had 
the  testimony  of  many  penons  who 
had  been  waited  on  by  the  canvassing 
agents,  both  of  persons  who  were  in- 
duced to  put  down  their  names,  and 
of  those  who  refu9ed ;  some  of  them 
complained  that  the  agents  employed 
a  degree  of  solicitation  which  tUey 
considered  undue,  to  obtaia  orders  for 
the  work ;  but  all  agreed  that  the  price 
of  the  book  was  tairly  and  honestly 
mentioned,  and  that  nothing  like  artifice 
was  employed  to  entrap  them  into 
signing  the  document  ordering  the 
woik. 

Indeed  a  glance  at  one  of  these 
documents  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  sa- 
tisfy any  reasonable  miud  of  the 
groundlessness  of  these  chaiges.  The 
document  is  as  clear,  distinct,  and  ex- 


plicit as  it  is  posnble  ibr  any  doou- 
meut  to  be ;  the  price  is  set  forward  in 
capital  letters ;  we  believe  that  impo- 
siuott  was  perfectly  impoasibU  even  if 
it  was  designed,  and  we  are  sore  that 
there  is  no  person  who  will  just  take 
the  trouble  of  glancing  at  one  of  these 
documents  who  will  not  a^ree  with  us 
that  it  is  drawn  up  and  printed  in  the 
most  perfect  spirit  of  fair  dealing,  and 
with  the  full  expectation  that  no  per- 
son could  sign  it  without  being  tally 
aware  of  what  he  was  about. 

Another  fact,  however,  which  is 
perfectlpr  and  entirely  decisive  upon 
this  pomt,  is  this  —  that  at  the  very 
time  when  the  agents  were  canvassing 
the  country  for  subscribers,  advertase- 
ments  w^re  inserted  in  all  the  princi- 
pal Irish  journals,  printed  in  the  most 
conspicuous  manner,  stating  the  form 
put  terms  of  the  work.  It  wu  almost 
impossible  for  any  reader  of  the  aews- 
papera  not  to  have  been  attracted  by 
these  advertisements,  in  which  all  the 
mechanical  appliances  of  the  art  of 
puffing,  such  as  huge  type,  conspicu- 
ous hoftdii^s,  and  capital  letters,  print- 
ing across  the  columns,  &tc^  were  abun* 
dimtly  pot  in  requisition.  We  have 
seen  a  copy  of  Saunders's  News-l^Uer^ 
of  January  25th,  18dd,  in  which  a 
large  and  pompous  advertisement  of 
Mr.  Lewis  is,  to  use  tne  technicid 
phrase,  "displayed  to  the  very  best 
advantage.*' 

Oar  readers  will  pevpeive  that  we 
have  taken  some  pains  to  satisfy  our«> 
selves  upoa  these  points  ;  without 
having  done  so  we  would  not  veatore 
to  express  an  opinion.  In  relation  tn 
the  cnaige  of  nand,  we  are  perfectly 
satisfied  that  there  never  was  an  impii» 
tation  more  cruelly  uijust;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  all  persons,  who 
will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine, will  agree  with  us. 

Now,  a  few  words  as  to  the  mode 
of  obtmniqg  subscribevs  by  a  canvaaa 
which  has  been  in  this  instance  resort- 
ed to.  The  system  is  this,  persons  ate 
employed  at  a  liberal  per  oentage,  to 
travel  through  the  country  and  obtain 
orders  for  a  work  either  published,  or 
In  course  of  publication.  Of  course 
men  are  selected  of  gentlemanly  man- 
ners and  good  address.  As  the  jpiins 
of  these  pei»ons  depend  upon  their 
success,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  iha^ 
they  should  do  their  best  to  obtaia 
orders ;  in  some  instance^  we  know 
hy  experience,  they  cany  their  solici- 
tations to  importunity;  in  foot,  this 
is  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  a 
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caoYait.  It  may,  of  course,  not  on- 
frequMiUy  happen  that  persons  mav 
thus  be  |>ersoaded  into  ordering  a  book 
at  an  expense  beyond  that  which, 
without  such  importunity,  thev  might 
feel  wilKng  to  incur ;  when  the  time 
comes  round  for  payment,  the  natural 
coiwequnce  is,  that  some  dissatisfao* 
tion  may  be  felt  In  the  case  of  a 
work  like  the  **  Topographical  Dic- 
tionary," which  was  not  to  be  com- 
pleted for  a  long  period  after  the 
order,  the  chances  of  such  dissatisfac- 
tioB  were  ouiteriatly  increased*  Per- 
sons are  often  more  easily  persuaded  to 
incur  an  obligation  which  is  not  to  be 
discharged  until  an  indefinitely  distant 
period,  and  as  years  will,  after  all, 
move  on,  and  the  day  of  meeting  cTen 
rath  engagements  will  come,  they  are 
proportioi^ly  inclined  to  be  annoyed 
when  the  time  for  payment  comes 
round.  We  can,  for  these  reasons, 
very  readily  understand,  that  many  sub- 
scribers, obtained  by  an  importunate 
canrasd,  were  naturally  disposed  to  catch 
at  anything  that  might  supply  them 
with  a  reasonable  excuse  for  dissatis- 
fiictton  with  their  bargain. 

While  we  state  these  disadvantages 
as  ineyitably  attached  to  the  system  of 
canvassing  for  subscribers,  we  express 
no  opinion  on  that  system  generally. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  there  are 
works  which  cannot  well  be  under- 
taken on  any  other  plan.  It  could  not 
be  expected  that  a  person  would  em- 
bark the  great  capital  and  enterprize 
which  has  been  expended  on  the 
**  Topographical  Dictionary**  without 
haying  legal  security  for  an  adequate 
return.  To  the  system  of  publishing 
by  subscription  we  must,  therefore, 
frequently  be  indebted  for  many  valua- 
ble works ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
Is  very  hard  in  a  canvass,  to  distinguish 
between  the  limits  of  a  legitimate  ap- 
plication and  unfair  importunity,  and  a 
sealouS  agent,  who  acts  op  to  his  duty, 
will  be  very  Kkely  to  go  beyond  it. 
The  system  of  circulating  books  by 
the  means  of  itinerant  agents  is  one 
thi^  is  now,  to  some  extent,  supersed- 
injBT  the  regularly  established  business 
of  book-selling,  and  certainly  the 
agents  who  are  employed  in  carrying 
it  on,  in  some  instances,  by  the  bland- 
est persuasion  actually  worry  people 
into  purchases.  Perhaps  after  all, 
if  the  books  thus  forced  upon  the  pub- 
lic be  ffood  ones,  no  great  harm  is 
done.  Many  persons  are  induced,  or 
forced  to  become  readers  who  never 
would  have  bought  books  through  the 


regtilar  channels.  These  compnlserjT 
emissaries  of  literature  compel  people 
to  her  service.  Like  pioneers  oefore 
an  army,  they  will  scarcely  be  recogw 
nized  as  a  portion  of  her  regular 
troops ;  but,  like  pioneers,  they  find 
their  way  into  places  where,  mit  for 
their  assistance,  the  regular  trooM 
would  find  it  bard  to  penetrate.  In 
Ireland,  perhaps,  there  is  more  room 
for  their  exertions  than  in  any  other 
country.  A  taste  for  reading  has  yet 
to  be  formed  or  forced  among  her 
people  ;  and'  if  we  may  borrow  an 
illustration  from  another  source,  it  is 
found  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else 
that  is  good,  that  the  voluntary  princi- 
ple is  not  altogether  effective  in  creat- 
ing it,  and  that  people  will  acquire 
literary  tastes  much  sooner  when 
books  are  brought  to  them,  than  when 
they  are  left,  if  they  please  to  come 
for  the  books. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  apart 
altogether  from  the  system  of  canvass- 
ing, there  is  an  objection  to  the  Sjrstem 
of  publishing  books  by  subscriptioo. 
It  is  making  a  bargain  all  on  one  side, 
and  many  persons  have  adopted  a  rule 
never  to  subscribe  to  a  work,  but  If 
they  wish  for  it  to  purchase  it  when  It 
comes  out.  It  is  said  that  few  valuable 
works  are  printed  by  subscription, 
while  many  bad  ones  are  pawned  upon 
the  public.  Much  is  to  be  said,  per- 
haps, on  both  sides,  but  wc  have  not 
space  to  say  it — we  must  not  forget  the 
*•  Topogfophical  Dictionary."  Mr. 
Lewis*  case  must  rest,  of  course,  upon 
questions  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  either  of  can- 
vassing or  subscription.  If  these  sys- 
tems are  to  be  put  an  end  to,  we  must 
do  it  by  refusing  either  to  purchase  or 
subscribe  to  a  book  for  the  solicitation 
of  a  canvasser,  not  by  disputing  the 
obligation  when  we  have  subscribed. 
On  the  imputations  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  we  have  no  hesitation  it  stat- 
ing our  clear  and  distinct  opinion,  that 
they  are  altogether  unjust,  and  that, 
no  matter  how  much  any  subscriber 
may  regret  having  permitted  himself 
to  be  persuaded  to  accede  to  the  can- 
vasser's request,  he  has  nobody  to  blame 
but  himself  for  his  fieicility  in  yielding. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  merits  of 
the  book  itself  quite  as  much  misap- 
prehension exists.  There  is  not,  we 
believe,  in  existence,  a  more  accurate 
or  full  topographical  account  of  any 
country;  the  information  which  it 
contains  is  minute,  and  the  book  was 
calculated  to  fill  up  a  most  important 
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dentovtnm  in  Irehnd.  Uaqnestion- 
93bij,  il  is  not  without  its  errun  ;  but 
DO  topographical  work  was  ever  yet, 
perhaps  nooe  ever  will  be,  pablitbed 
free  from  mistakes.  We  know  not 
whether  perfect  accoracpr  is  attain- 
able ;  bot  we  are  sure  that  it  never 
has  been  attained,  and  perhaps  Mr. 
Lewis  has  come  as  near  it  as  anj  of 
his  fiellow-labourers  in  the  same  de- 
paitment.  The  inaccnracies  bear  a 
very  small  pruportion,  indeed,  to  the 
correct  information.  In  a  work  of 
such  maifnitode,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  errors  ;  the  misfortune,  however, 
is»  that  while  in  10,000  instances  of 
the  aecoonts  given  in  the  Dictionary, 
there  may  occur  but  one  error,  the 
single  error  may  be  pointed  out  to 
every  body,  while  only  a  few  will  bear 
in  mind  the  9,999  places  in  which  it  is 
correct.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  eauier 
than  to  excite  an  outcry  against  the 
inaccuracies  of  any  work  of  the  kind  ; 
bot  it  is  only  by  comparing  the  errors 
with  the  mass  of  information,  that  a 
correct  judgment  can  be  formed.  On 
the  whole,  the  book  is  a  ffood  one,  and 
most  of  the  errors  which  have  crept  in, 
are  trivial  and  insignificant.  In  point 
of  statistical  information  it  is  more 
satis&ctory,  and  we  believe  more  ac- 
curate, than  any  work  as  yet  extant  on 
Ireland.  Let  any  one  acquainted  with 
Ireland  compare  Afr.  Lewis*  county 
articles  with  the  corresponding  portion 
of  Mr.  M*Culloch*s  statistical  account 
of  the  British  empire  ;  a  work  which 
has  been  somewhat  anomalously  pub- 
lished by  the  **  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Ute/ul  Knowledge^  and  he  will 
e^y  satisfy  himself  of  the  advance  in 
our  statistical  knowledge  which  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Lewis's  labours. 
Whatever  be  Mr.  M*Culloch's  defici- 
enciea,  a  want  of  industry  is  not  among 
them.  If  we  are  to  take,  as  we  b^ 
lieve  we  may,  his  book  as  a  fiur  speci- 
men of  the  accuracy  of  the  knowledge 
to  be  derived  from  existing  soarces,  we 
have  little  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
Irish  statistics  are  hugely  indebted  to 
Mr.  Lewis. 

It  is  but  fair,  also,  to  observe  that 
the  mistakes  do  not  argue  any  defici- 
ency of  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietors. Some  of  them  are,  perhaps, 
unavoidable — a  few  are,  no  doubt,  the 
result  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
compilers  or  collectors  of  information. 

••  Qoat  mt'iiQglignitU  ftidtt 
Aot  Imwiia  psnm  vttat  natim.*' 

The  work*  however,  is  evidently  the 


result  of  an  immense  expenditure  of 
capital  and  labour— and,  we  repeat, 
that  in  accuracy  and  completeness  it 
is  above  the  ordinary  standard  of  such 
works. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  do 
justice  to  all  parties  in  this  matter.  We 
trust  that  the  few  observations  we  have 
thought  it  our  duty  to  make  on  the 
subject  may  be  attended  with  benefi- 
cial effects.  The  suhicct  is  one  which, 
we  confess,  we  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred to  pass  by  in  silence.  We  know 
that  the  side  we  have  taken  may  be  un- 
popular, we  would,  perhaps,  have 
pleased  some  of  our  readers  more  by 
an  exposure  of  the  inaccuracies  of  the 
work;  but  we  have  taken  that  side 
which  we  believe  justice  and  the  inte- 
rests of  the  country  require — and 
sooner  or  later  we  know  tliat  public 
opinion  will  go  with  us. 

A  word,  however,  to  Mr.  Lewis. 
We  have  done  him  full  justice  in  ac- 
knowledging that  he  has  lulfilled  his 
contract — that  be  has  supplied  a  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  Ireland,  which 
is  generally  correct ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  errors  which  it  contains  im- 
pair its  general  value  as  a  book  of 
reference.  If  the  work  reaches  a 
second  edition  a  little  revision  will 
obviate  this  defect.  In  the  meantime, 
it  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  col- 
lect together  information  as  to  any  in- 
accuracies into  which  the  present  edi- 
tion has  fallen,  and  publish  a  correction 
in  an  appendix.  The  list  would  not 
be  a  long  or  an  alarming  one;  and 
such  a  correction,  if  carefully  made, 
would  make  the  volumes  unexception- 
able. As  the  work  stands,  however, 
«  with  an  ill  imperftctloM  on  lu  be^** 

it  is  a  valuable  and  important  publica- 
tion ;  and,  after  a  little  time,  we  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be  justly  appreciated 
by  the  public. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  all 
allusion  to  the  merely  mercantile  part 
of  the  transaction— we  must  not,  at  the 
same  time,  forget  that  immense  capital 
has  been  expended  in  this  undertaking, 
on  the  faith  of  Irish  punctuality.  Apart, 
however,  from  all  national  considera- 
tions, our  advice  to  any  of  our  Iriends 
who  have  been  induced  to  become 
subscribers,  would  be,  that  whether 
they  repent  it  or  not,  they  should  not 
persevere  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Lewis' 
claims.  The  etigagement  is  one  which, 
we  suspect,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
evading ;  aad  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
higher,  U  had  better  be  fulfilled.     A 
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little  iifnwair^ff'^^  with  the  volimei  whieh  miffkt  vie  with  m^ny  of  the  most 

wilL  however,  »ti«fy  moet  persons  that  celebrated  of  our  continental  regions, 

they  had  not  been  so  much  imposed  And  when  the  press  has  done  its  duty ^^ 

upon  as  they  had  been  led  to  behcTe.  the  Unwertii^  M<umw,  in  its  depart- 

We  hate  said  that  we  look   with  ment— our  fnend  C.  O.  perhaps  in  our 

peculiar  favor  on  any  attempt  to  de-  pages— in  delineating  the  natural  beau- 

lineata  the  localities  of  our  country,  ties  which  need  but  to  be  known  to  be 

In  her  picturesque  beauties   Ireland  sought— we    believe    that   many    an 

possesses  a  store  of  wealth.      With  English  &mtlv  that  now  waste  their 

the  increased  (acUities  of  communica-  summer  on  the  continent,  and  bring 

tion,  which  every  day  is  developing,  home  with  them  the  frivolity  of  French 

increased  multitudes  of  travellers  must  manners  and  the  contagion  of  French 

vi«it  our  shores.     While  English  tra-  licentiousness,  will  seek  their  summer^s 

vellers    have    visited    almost    every  recri^tion  on  the  shores  of    Lough 

mountain  land  of  the  habitable  globe,  Swilly  or  the  banks  of  Lough  Corrib, 

in   search  of   some  new   eigoyment,  and  take  home  with  them  nothing  worse 

they  have,  comparaUvely,   neglected  than,  perhaps,  a  little  Irish  warmth  of 

the  isbnd  beside  them ;  and  yet,  where  manner  and  of  heart, 

is  the  country  that  abounds  more  in  the  There  is  not  an  Irish  reader,  however 

beautiful,  the  nuyestic,  and  the  grand  ?  he  may  differ  from   us  about  I-ewis* 

In  Cuunemara  and  in  Donegal  there  Topo^phicnl   Dictionary,  who  will 

are  glens,  and  mounUins,  and   cliffs,  not  jom  us  in  th»  wish. 


SONGS   OF  THE  TRUE  BLUE. 

NO.  I. 

NO   SUREBNOKa. 

Air-^**  Bhu  Bomuett  0ver  th$  Border,** 

March  I  march!  shoulder  to  shoolder^^boys. 
Firm,  in  the  ranks  that  no  treason  eaa  sunder. 
Ne*er  met  hearts  or  hands  b61der.^boys, 
Rowsd  the  true  banner,  that  never  went  under. 

Still  shirfl  we  fearless  ao^e. 

Ne'er  shall  we  fiiker  while 
Freedom  hath  such  gallant  sons  to  dsfead  her. 

Oh  I  there  is  mag;ic  still, 

Bv'ry  true  heart  to  thrill. 
In  our  old  battle  cry.  Never  surrender ! 

Fame,  iame,  fiime  to  the  trophied  dead  ; 
Honour  to  those  in  the  dark  grave,  who  moulder. 
Pure,  pare  the  bk>ed,  that  each  heno  shed 
Freedom  to  raise,— and  shall  we  not  uphsld  her? 

Bright  be  each  warrior's  fame, 

Cloudless  each  honoured  nave. 
Peace  to  the  trave  of  each  noble  defender ; 

Those  who  have  wisely  thought. 

Those  who  have  braTdy  fought* 
Those  who  hav«  welcomed  death,  scoraiog  saifendei:. 

Boyoel  Boyoel  len^M  thy  currents  flow. 
There  is  a  voice  ri^ag  sweet  from  thy  waters, 
Tellisig  the  glories  of  those  who  now  sWmher  low. 
Freedom  who  wo«  in  thy  streams*  ruddy  alaagiitem. 

Telling  of  Mg^i  deeds  done, 

Telling  of  honour  woo, 
Tell'mg  of  William,  fair  Freedom!^  detader. 

Telling  of  libefty. 

Telling  of  vaotoiy. 
Telling  us  «oiir— ruther  die  than  surrender  I 
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THE   PEARL    NKC'KLACK. 


A  TALE  OF  FACTS. 


It  18  ctftaiD  there  are  realities  Id  life 
as  extraordinary  and  iBComprehensible 
as  theiDost  lively  or  fanciful  unag^nation 
cottU  tBveni  ;  and  the  foUowioff  narra- 
tive is  aa  iUostratioB  of  the  truth  of  this 
aiiertsoB : 

It  was  OB  a  brilliant  BMrniDg,  towards 
the  ead  of  somoier,  that  the  bells  in 

the  liule  town  of »  in  — *  shire, 

nag  a  joyous  peaL  The  cottagers  of 
the  svrronnding  countrr  assembled  in 
holyday  attire — nature  herself  seemed 
to  harmonize  with  the  scene,  and  deck, 
with  her  gayest  smiles,  the  nuptial 
day  of  her  own  sweet  favorite,  the 
young  and  lorely  Ellen. 

Sir  Richard  and  Lady  de  Lisle,  the 
fitther  and  mother  of  Ellen,  resided  in 
the  north  of  England.  They  possessed 
wealth  and  consequence,  with  the  many 
advantages  that  follow  in  their  train. 
Ellea  was  their  only  child,  and  never 
^d  parents  shelter  one  fairer  or  more 
cherished.  Beautiful  alike  in  &ce 
and  form,  she  was  amiable  as  sh^ 
was  lovely.  Candour,  innocence  sat 
enshrined  on  her  open,  modest  brow, 
and  gave  to  her  countenance  an  ex- 
pression so  celestial,  she  looked  as  if 
the  goardian  angel  of  purity  in  her 
very  cradle  had  touched  her  features 
with  its  spotleas  plume.  Nurtured  in 
an  atmosphere  of  affection,  she  had 
not  as  yet  known  one  of  the  cares  or 
sorrows  of  life.  Such  a  gifted  being 
was  not  long  de«tined  to  bloom  a  lonely 
flower  in  the  shade  of  retirement — 
Early  io  life  she'  captivated  the  hero 
who  bad  this  day  received  her  hand 
at  the  altar.  General  D— -  was 
brave,  handsome,  and  accomplished  : 
he  had  just  returned  from  gathering 
laurels  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  but  the 
conqueror  was  conquered  ;  he  wooed 
and  soon  won  the  heart  of  the  gentle 
Ellen.  Though  he  had  nearly  num- 
bered twice  her  years,  she  saw  not  the 
disparity,  for  she  loved  the  gallant 
soldier.  Her  parents,  while  they 
mourned  her  loss,  approved  lier  choice, 
and  blessed  it.  On  returning  from 
church,  ere  Ellen  retired  to  prepare 
for  quitting  the  home  where  the  light 
hours  of  youth  had  passed,  scarce  ruffled 
by  a  sigh,  the  General,  taking  her  hand, 
placed  in  it  a  small  parcel,  which,  he 
suid,  contained  a  few  baubles  he  hoped 
Vol.  XII. 


to  see  her  wear  for  his  sake,  at  the 
same  time  drew  firom  a  curious  Indian 
box  a  row  of  remarkably  fine  pearls, 
and.  presented  it  to  her,  saying  he  ven- 
tured to  recommend  that  ornament 
particularly  to  her  care,  as  be  valued 
It  highly  nt>m  its  having  belonged  to 
his  own  lamented  mother.  **  Preserve 
and  value  it,  mv  Ellen,  in  memory  of 
one  who,  had  she  been  spared  to  wit- 
ness my  felicity  this  day,  how  would 
she  have  rejoiced — how  would  she 
have  blessed  and  cherished  my  lovely 
bride  ?"  With  deep  emotion  he  pressed 
her  hand  to  his  lips  and  turned  away. 
In  a  few  hours  all  smiles,  all  gaiety  had 
disappeared-^EIleo  bad  left  her  home. 

Months  passed  away  borne  on  the 
bright  stream  of  love  and  joy.  General 
D  brought  his  fair  bride  to  Lon- 

don, and  introduced  her  to  all  its  gay 
and  splendid  scenes ;  the  most  admired 
rose  in  its  warden  of  beauties  was  his 
blooming  Ellen,  and  he  wore  the  sweet 
flower  next  his  heart  As  summer 
approached  they  took  a  handsome  place 
near  London,  and  in  a  short  time  were 
joined  by  Sir  R.  and  Lady  de  Lisle ; 
this  was  alone  wanting  to  complete 
the  happiness  of  Ellen :  her  father  could 
not  long  remain,  but  Lady  de  Lisle 
could  not  resist  the  soft  pleading  of 
her  beloved  child  not  to  leave  her  so 

soon,  especially  as  General  D was 

called  on  to  attend  some  regimental 
duties,  likely  to  detain  him  many  days 
from  home. 

Reluctantly  he  parted  from  his  Ellen, 
and  she  saw  him  go  with  a  feeling 
of  sorrow  unaccountable  even  to  herself, 
aware  as  she  was  how  short  would  be 
the  period  of  his  absence;  she  wept 
long  and  bitterly  in  his  arms,  and  as 
he  tore  himself  away  from  her  embrace » 
his  own  depression  wore  the  appear- 
ance of  some  strange  presentiment  of 
evil;  he  endeavoured  to  conquer  his 
uneasiness,  reflecting  he  left  her  well 
in  the  care  of  her  fond  mother  and 
surrounded  by  every  comfort ;  he  tried, 
therefore,  to  banish  all  ideas  but  thai  of 
his  speedy  return.  Amongst  the  ser- 
vants left  to  attend  on  Ellen  was  a, 
black,  who  had  lived  many  years  .with 

General.  D ;    he    had    purchased . 

him  as  a  slave  when  in  India,  and  soon 
after  made  him  free,  a  benefit  never 
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forvotlen  by  tbe  ftiithful  Peter,  w1m> 
bad  not  left  bb  •enrice  liace.  wxA  bad 
attended  him  with  oooatant  fidelity 
and  attacbment;  to  bia  care  tbe  6eae> 
ral  particalarij  oonfldod  bis  lovely 
mittreaa  ere  be  left  bis  hone.  There 
were  fiiw  days,  when  dressed  for  din- 
ner, that  Ellen  did  not  place  round  her 
•eok  tbe  precioos  string  of  pearis,  and 
during  her  husband's  absence  she  took 
particular  pleasure  in  wearing  it  con- 
stantly. 

General  D— *-  had  not  been  gone 
a  fortnight  when  Ellen  received  a  letter 
horn  him  announcing  that  in  a  few 
days  he  hoped  to  return  to  the  dear 
home  and  heart  hi$  throbbed  to  meet 
again;  that  of  Ellen  beat  high  with 
delight ;  she  retired  early,  impaUent  for 
the  solitude  of  her  room  to  enable  her 
to  read  over  and  over  again  the  wel- 
come epistle.  Lady  de  Lisle  soon 
followed  her  example,  and  in  a  short 
time  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  mansion 
appeared  sunk  in  deep  repose.  It  was 
late,  however,  ere  Ellen  could  resign 
the  cherished  letter,  even  to  the  soft 
bosom  on  which  it  was  destined  to 
rest ;  she  dwelt  over  every  fond  expres- 
sion, till  at  length,  after  pouring  forth 
the  gratitude  of  her  sinless  soul  to  that 
Almighty  Power  who  had  thus  blessed 
her  jiappy  existence,  she  retnred  to  her 
couch. 

Surely  if  life  have  a  rapture,  or  the 
heart  a  jov,  it  is  the  anticipation  of 
meeting,  after  a  separation,  tne  object 
of  our  fondest  love!  Even  in  future 
days  when  the  impression  of  other 
happy  moments  has  faded  from  our 
memory,  M^  still  remains  so  deeply 
engraven  on  our  mind,  that  the  very 
recollection  brinffs  with  it  a  feeling  of 
renewed  and  fresh  delight. 

The  chamber  of  Lady  de  Lisle  was 
at  some  distance  from  that  of  her 
daughter,  and  at  the  opposite  side  of 
a  long  gallery  where  most  of  the  sleep- 
ing rooms  uere  situated  ;  towards  the 
middle  of  the  night  she  was  awoke  by 
what  appeared  to  her  like  a  stifled 
shriek  ;  she  started  up,  and  listened  in 
breathless  alarm,  but  no  sound  again  met 
her  ear  ;  all  was  still,  so  8till  she  could 
almost  count  the  throbbings  of  her 
heart,  which  beat  in  time  with  the 
mournful  ticking  of  a  clock  that  stood 
in  her  room  ;  imagining  at  last  she 
must  huvo  been  dreaming,  when  she 
thought  she  heard  a  cry,  she  once  more 
lay  down,  and  after  watching  for  »ome 
time  longer,  Bndirg  nothing  oecur  to 
•-xrite  her  fears,  she  soon  aga'n  «as 
vrupt  ill  Moep. 


Lady  de  Lisle  rote  #arly  tbe  next 
nsoming,  and  on  retuming  from  a  walk 
in  tbe  garden,  she  was  met  by  Ellea*a 
attendant,  who  expressed  some  surprise 
at  ber  mistress  not  having  yet  rung 
her  bell,  it  being  past  her  usual  hour  S[ 
rising.  Ladv  de  Lisle  advised  her 
to  go  softly  uto  Ellen's  room,  but  if 
she  slept,  charged  her  not  to  disturb 
her  rest.  Scarcely  had  the  woman 
been  gone  a  minute  when  piercing 
screams  reached  the  ears  of  the  horror- 
struck  mother ;  she  flew  wildly  up 
stairs  ;  on  entering  the  room,  merci- 
ful heaven!  what  a  scene  was  pre- 
sented to  her  view!  Ellen,  the 
loved,  the  bloomins*  Ellen  extended  on 
the  bed,  covered  with  blood  !  cold,  dis- 
figured, murdered  by  some  barbarous 
band,  in  all  the  pride  of  youth  and 
beauty,  tbe  scarce-blown  flower  torn 
from  its  stem,  already  faded  and  de- 
cayed. An  express  was  sent  off  to  the 
bereaved  husband,  who  arrived  in  a 
state  of  distraction  in  a  few  hours.  It 
is  not  my  wish  to  try  to  paint  scenes 
of  deep  distress ;  there  are  few  who 
have  not  known  the  agony  of  losing 
some  object  of  affection,  some  cherished 
being  of  a  fond  doting  heart,  and  few 
have  loved  like  General  D— — .  For 
the  stricken  parents !  hallowed  be  their 
grief.  Sacrilegious  were  the  band  that 
would  attempt  to  draw  aside  the  veil 
retirement  interposed  between  their 
sonows  and  the  worid !  One  hope 
alone  remained  on  earth  for  them,  that 
ere  long  they  would  be  laid  in  peace 
by  the  side  of  their  lost  treasure. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  a  strict  in- 
vestigation took  place  as  to  the  author 
and  cause  of  such  an  atrocious  and 
singular  crime  ;  but  nothing  could  be 
found  out  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
dark  mystery.  The  throat  of  the  in- 
nocent victim  had  been  severed  from 
ear  to  ear ;  there  was  no  mark  of  any 
other  injury  ;  and  from  the  way  in 
which  the  body  lay,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  be<l,  it  was  judged  very 
little  struggle  had  taken  place.  Ellen's 
writing  box,  which  contained  a  large 
sum,  was  untouched ;  her  cl««thes  and 
jewels  were  in  their  usual  places,  all, 
save  the  pearl  necklace^  which  |iad  to- 
tally disappeared!  To  supuose  that 
had  bf'cn  the  only  object  a-nich  had 
led  to  the  commissiou  of  such  an  inhu- 
man murder,  seemed  absurd  ;  vet  what 
other  opiuion  could  be  formed  ?  The 
servants  were  taken  op,  examined, 
searched,  in  vain  ;  nothing  was  dis- 
covered to  criminate  any  one  of  ibc-ra 
or  ca?t  suspicion  on  a  human  being ; 
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no  noise  had  beea  hcantf  on  the  ftiUl 
B%fat  bj  the  hkhiAntants  of  the  hoai#, 
tare  the  icresin  that  had  awoke  Ladj 
de  Litie.  The  roconaohible  atbendaot 
of  Ellen,  as  abo  all  the  other  servMitf , 
slept  at  too'great  a  distance  from  her 
chamber  to  hear  any  found  from 
thence  ;  as  lor  the  black«  he  seemed 
bewildered  bj  the  blow,  refused  to  eat 
or  drink  for  many  days ;  his  senses 
absolutely  wandered ;  be  accused  him- 
self of  neglect,  and  prayed  forgiveness 
as  if  he  were  in  fault  for  not  watching 
more  strictly  over  the  preotons -trust 
confided  so  raoch  to  ki$  care. 

All  efforts  proving  vain  to  discover  the 
assassin,  the  heart-broken  husband  at  last 
reluctantly  abandoned  further  inquiry, 
and  having  resigned  the  place  he  had 
■ear  London,  the  detested  scene  of 
such  a  tragedy,  he  discharged  all  the 
servants,  save  the  faithful  Peter,  ob- 
tained a  year's  leave  of  absence  from 
hn  mHitary  duties,  and  bade  adieu  to 
Ei^and,  in  hopes,  by  change  of  place, 
to  lull  in  some  iaint  degree  the  regret 
of  heart  that  rendered  his  yery  eaist- 
enee  a  burden. 

He  bad  been  absent  about  six 
months,  when  he  got  letters  informing 
him  that*  a  ray  of  light  had  been  cast 
on  the  late  unhappy  transaction  which 
promised  to  lead  to  a  discovery  of.  the 
murderer ;  the  present  occupiers  of  the 
place  he  had  lived  in  baring  had  occa^ 
sion  to  remove  a  great  quantity  of  rub- 
bish that  lay  in  the  stable  yard,  there 
had  been  found,  thrust  into  the  middle 
of  the  heap,  a  large  knife,  which,  though 
covered  with  rust,  visibly  shewed  it 
had  been  stained  with  blood ;  near  it 
was  also  dog  out  an  Indian  box,  which 
the  maid,  who  had  lived  with  Ellen  at 
the  time  of  the  murder,  had  identified 
as  that  in  which  the  pearl  neckUicff  was 
kept ;  he  was  also  informed  that  cir- 
cumstances had  alisen  to  throw  strong 
suspicion  on  his  black  servant,  and  was 
therefore  advised  to  return  to  England 
without  delay,  and  bring  Peter  with 
him,  not  allowing  a  syllable  of  the  in- 
telligence he  had  received  to  transpire. 
No  expressions  could  be  found  to  poar- 
tray  the  feelings  of  the  horror-sinick 
General  on  reading  this  account,  not 
that  he  credited  the  accusation  against 
Peter,  who  had  been  so  long  bis  tried 
and  fidthful  attendant,  but  the  very  idea 
chilled  bis  blood.  He  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  obe3rins^  the  summons,  and  his 
heart  oppresiaed  with  a  misery  time  had 
not  had  power  to  soften,  he  set  oflf  on 
ns  retarn  to  EngiaiMi* 

law ladiatcljr  on   reaching    London 


he  prepared  for  the  painful  task  of 
again  endeavourinff  to  hrinff  to  justice 
the  murderer  of  Ellen.  The  ciream- 
stance  that  had  appeared  to  criminate 
the^ck  in  particular  was,  one  of  the 
ffTooou  who  had  lived  with  General 
D^—  durinff  the  short  period  of  his 
married  life,  having  swnm  that  he  had 
seen  the  knife,  which  had  a  remarkable 
handle,  in  the  possession  of  Peter,  that 
he  knew  it  belonged  to  him,  and  that 
two  days  before  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted he  had  perceived  it  on  a  table 
in  his  apartment ;  orders  were  imme- 
diately issued  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  black,  but  the  guilty  wretch  saved 
them  all  farther  trouble  ;  the  moment 
intimation  reached  him  of  what  was 
going  on,  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  bis  master  confessing  his  crime,  that 
he  was  the  sole  perpetrator  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe that  had  plunged  so  many 
into  misery,  the  mianight  assassin  of 
the  helpless  being  he  was  bound  to 

CrotectI  He  delivered  up  the  neck- 
ice,  which  he  had  kept  ever  since,  and 
gave  himself  into  the  hanils  of  justice. 
When  interrogated  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  deed  that  had  disgraced 
even  savage  nature,  he  declared  he 
could  not  account  for  the  irresistible 
desire  to  possess  the  necklace  that  had 
seized  him  from  the  moment  he  first 
saw  it.  So  strong  did  the  temptation 
become,  he  at  last  determined  to  steal 
it  whenever  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  for  so  doing,  and  the  absence  of 

General  D seemed  a  fitting  time 

to  accomplish  his  wishes.  While  de- 
liberating how  he  could  best  fulfil  his 
purpose,  he  heard  the  intelligence  of 
nis  roaster's  expected  return.  He  re- 
flected if  he  did  not  take  advantage  of 
the  present  moment,  he  might  lose  all 
chance  of  securing  the  coveted  prize — 
that  Ellen  slept  at  a  distance  from  the 
rest  of  the  family  ;  and  he  resolved  ijt 
once,  on  the  very  day  that  brought  his 
master's  letter,  to  make  that  night  the 
attempt  that  had  ended  so  fatally.  He 
solemnly  declared  he  had  no  intention 
of  injuring  his  mistress  at  the  time  he 
formed  the  plan,  and  had  merely  taken 
his  knife  with  biro  that  he  might  defend 
himself  in  case  of  meeting  any  of  the 
other  servants  up  or  about  the  house. 
He  crept  softiv  to  Ellen*s  chamber, 
nndosed  the  cioor  with  caution — all 
was  silent — she  slept — ^there  was  a 
light  burning  on  the  drefsing-table, 
wl>ich  gave  to  his  view  the  cabifiot. 
0|>en  and  nnlocked,  that  contained  thf» 
box  in  which  was  deposite<l  the  neck- 
lace.    In  «naiching  it  too  hastily,  the 
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lid  fell  off  and  rolled  upoo  the  floor. 
£lleik  stirred,  aad  opened  lier  eye^. 
The  coosequenoe  of  detected  guik 
flaaked  on  nis  laind— 4)orrid  feeliAip 
bograa  to  atnigf  le  in  bis  breeat— bia 
unbapf  y  niiatreaa  started  up  ia  her  bed^ 
aa4  with  a  look  of  mingled  terror  and 
astoMabaent,  ezcUiflned,  **  Robber  I* 
It  was  ber  last  word.  DrlTea  to 
frenzy,  be  tore  tbe  knife  from  bis 
pocket,  darted  to  tbe  bed,  and  instantly 
drew  it  across  the  throat  of  tbe  hapless 
Ellen.  One  scream,  and  all  was  over. 
He  tied  from  tbe  room  with  tbe  feelings 
of  H  maniac,  and  from  that  hour  re^ 
morse  had  pursued  bis  every  footstep. 
Tbe  neckbce  he  bad  dipped  his  hanas 
in  blood  to  obtain,  hud  become  aa 
object  of  abhorrence  to  him.  He  now 
resigned  himself  to  his  tkte.  Death, 
be  declared,  would  be  a  relief,  for  life 
bad  been  a  curse  since  the  fatal  deed. 
He  was  tried,  condemned  and  executed, 
within  a  week  from  tbe  time  of  bis 
confession. 

Soon  after,  General  D——*  contrived 
to  get  an  appointment  alvoad.  Ere 
ke  left  his  native  country,  as  be  hoped 
for  ever,  be  gave  into  tbe  care  of  bis 
only  sister  the  pearl  necklace^— tbe 
bated  cause  of  all  his  misery. 

For  some  years  Miss  D—  kept 
the  deposit  carefully  laid  by  ;  but  aa 
tbe  remembrance  of  the  past  Caded,  and 
ita  horrors  became  softened  by  time, 
she  occasionally  wore  it  herself  One 
evening,  at  a  large  party,  a  wayward 
child  insisted  on  climbing  into  ber 
lap,  that  she  might  view  the  beautiftd 
necklace  nearer.  She  snatched  at  the 
string  with  violence — it  broke^ — and 
some  of  the  pearls  fell  on  the  ground. 
Miss  D  ■  anxiously  sought  and 
gathered  up  all  that  were  scattered. 
She  brought  them  tbe  next  morning 
to  a  jeweTler,  and  with  many  charges 
as  to  his  c«re  of  them,  she  ordered 
then  to  be  strung,  and  the  necklace 
repaired.  Some  dap  after  she  called 
for  it,  and  was  told  it  was  ready,  and 
should  be  brought  out  immediately. 
Many  mimites  elapsed,  and  the  man 
not  leturning,  Miss  D grew  im- 
patient, and,  alighting  from  the  car- 
fiage,  passed  into  the  shop,  where  she 
found  the  jeweller  and  his  people  in 
the  utmost  consttfmetion  seurching  for 
tiie  peurU.  But  they  sought  in  vain — 
it  bad  vanished — not  a  trace  of  it  to 
be  found !  Miss  D^—  was  outrageous, 
and  not  to  be  pacified.  She  was  offered 
any  compensation,  but  nothing  could 
make  amends  to  her  for  the  loss.  The 
neck  lace  was  invaluable  ;  it  had  been 


confided  to  her  care ;  she  blamed  her- 
self for  having  worn  it ;  she  oould  not 
be  oomfoHed.  This  secklace  seemed 
destined  to  be  a  soMce  of  sorrow  aad 
anxiety  to  the  whole  fonnly.  Time 
wore  «n,  but  brought  no  tidings  of  tbe 
pearls.  Miss  D— —  had  a  maid,  a 
firm  believer  in  witchcraft.  Seeing  ber 
mistress  so  uneasy,  and  having  heard 
of  a  femous  fortune-teller  then  in  Lon- 
don»  she  determined  to  consult  her 
privately,  and  endeavor,  through  her 
skill,  to  discover  the  fate  of  the  miaainff 
necklaee.  Aceordif^y,  she  went,  ajHk 
crossing  the  woaaan's  band  with  a  peec 
of  silver,  told  the  tale,  and  begged  her 
assistance  as  to  this  jperplexing  alfiitr. 
The  fortiwe-teller,  after  asking  divers 
questions,  retired  from  the  room,  and 
on  her  return,  in  some  minutes,  gav^ 
.her  a  foided  paper,  which,  on  opeinng 
at  her  going  home,  she  found  cootaioecl 
tbe  following  words : — *"  To-morrow,  at 
12  o'clock,  go  into  the  homer's  sbofi, 
No.  d,  Oxford-street ;  you  will  there 
find  tbe  object  of  your  search,  but 
beware  how  you  seiie  it  too  baatHy." 
Delighted  at  the  hoped*for  socceas  of 
bar  visit,  the  girl  carefally  concealed 
the  whole  business  from  Miss  D  ^ 
fearing  she  might  forbid  her  seekmg 
the  end  of  the  adventure.  At  tbe 
appointed  time  she  saUied  foitb,  foimd 
the  ahep  to  whiek  she  was  <Krectvd^ 
entered  and  looked  with  anxiety  around. 
Nothing  met  her  view  but  stockings 
of  every  siae,  form  and  kind.  WhH« 
thus  employed,  a  wtiinan  entered  the 
shop,  holding  a  child  in  her  artnitk 
which  she  set  down  on  the  coanter 
while  speaking  to  the  mistress  of  tb« 
house.  The  maid,  hearfng  the  voices, 
turned  round  quickly,  but  no  sooner 
had  she  cast  her  eyes  on  the  infant 
than,  tied  round  its  neck,  she  perceived 
the  identical  necklace-— the  object  of 
ber  anxious  search^  Forgetting  the 
waminsr  she  had  received,  she  darted 
suddenly  with  a  scream  of  joy  at  the 
child,  attempting  to  tear  the  pearls 
from  its  neck.  In  her  agitation  her 
fingers  became  entangled  in  the  string- ; 
the  mor^  she  endeavored  to  extncate 
them  tbe  tighter  she  drew  it  round  tbe 
infant's  throat.  It  gasped — its  liule 
face  grrew  black — the  woman  of  the 
shop  flew  to  procure  knife  or  scissors 
to  cut  the  string  ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
On  her  return  the  luckless  babe  was 
lying  in  the  maid*s  arms  a  breathless, 
distorted  corpse !  Immediately  on 
hearing  tbe  neckkce  claimed,  the 
woman  to  whom  the  child  appeared 
to  belong  fled  from  the  shop,  learvhig 
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k  in  the  aruu  of  Him 
aad,  abandomn^  it  to 
never  heiird  of  ahcr. 


lU 


8 

fiite. 


The  fktal  pemri   necUsM,  as  well 
it  najr  be  eaUed,  having  thot  cawted 


the  death  of  three  personi,  \%  still  in 
the  fiuaiJy  of  the  general  officer  to 
whoB  it  belonged,  though,  from  a  very 
natural  aaperstitious  feeiiug,  not  oiie 
of  them  have  ever  ventured  to  wear  it 
since. 


POBMS  BT   BLISA  MAEY    HAVTLTON.* 


Th£  soooessive  periods  which  are  dts- 
tifigaishable  in  the  history  of  English 
hteratore  carry,  on  their  sur&ce,  the 
pbin  indicationa  of  ^peneral  progress. 
Thdr  eatalosnea  of  lUostrious  names 
are  Damerieany  richer,  and  their  effects 
OB  the  minds  of  the  time  more  wide* 
spread  and  dnrable.  The  brilliant 
generation  of  Scott,  of  Sonthey,  Words- 
worth, Byron,  &c.  has  passed,  or  is 
passing,  and  we  are(perceptibly  enough^ 
advancing  into  the  commonly  silent  ana 
dark  pause  of  intellectual  light  that  is, 
in  the  probaible  course  of  things,  to 
follow.  But  it  BO  longer  comes  accom- 
panied by  the  same  dnll  gloom  and 
ih-eary  stillness,  ''as  when  the  moon 
dfsens  the  night,  hid  in  her  vacant 
iaterlonar  cave.**  Oar  night,  if  so 
we  mar  be  allowed  to  speak,  cornea 
Bsherea  iii  by  her  softer  though  fainter 
light — her  dewy  scents  and  late  warb- 
ling birds.  The  vast  and  varied  ex- 
citement of  the  passing  age  has  broadly 
and  profoundly  diffitsed  itself  into  the 
mind  ;  and  as  those  more  powerful  and 
prominent  geniuses  have  passed,  and 
while  we  were  yet  lamenting  the  leatleii 
reign  that  was  antieipated  to  follow, 
a  new  and  beautiful  undergrowth  of 
poetry  has  been  richly  and  freshly 
springing  up  about  us,  like  the  younger 
and  more  delicate  vegetation  that  follows 
where  the  trees  of  the  forest  haye  been 
remoTed.  Of  this,  the  character  is, 
indeed,  mainly  such  as  to  give  «n 
almost  literal  force  to  this  seemingly 
fantastic  language. 

Amidst  a  profuse  luxuriance  of 
minor  poetry,  which  every  mouth  and 
every  comer  of  our  land  brings  to 
light,  while  bjr  for  the  larger  portion 
manifests  nothing  more  than  the  general 
growth  of  literary  cultivation,  there  is 
also  no  inconsiderable  display  of  grace- 
ful and  highly-refined  and  accomplished 
taste.  Amongst  these  latter,  some 
proofii  of  a  higher  power  and  more 
native  and   self^moving    genius  may, 


though,  of  course,  more  rarely,  le 
discerned  :  and  amongst  this  more  high 
and  gifted  class,  we  luive  no  hesitation 
in  placing  Miss  Hamilton.  There  is, 
throughout  her  book,  a  constant  re- 
currence of  those  veins  of  profound 
and  characteristic  reflection,  which  ' 
never  arise  in  the  artificial  process 
of  capping  borrowed  phrases  into  trite 
verse,  which  is  so  much  of  the  fashion- 
able poesy  of  the  time.  From  this  she 
is  altc^etber  free — the  tissue  of  her 
ver«e  flows  as  it  ia  woven  from  the 
mingled  thread  of  reflection  and  senti- 
ment— sometimes  very  beautiful, always 
pure  from  affectation,  imitation,  and  the 
paltry  tricks  of  the  rhyming  trade. 
Her  thottfl^hts  are  manifestly  her  own 
-^herfeelrags  she  has  felt.  Without 
any  very  unusual  command  of  mere 
expression,  or  gift  of  verse,  there  is, 
in  Miss  Hamilton's  poetry,  that  which 
is  never  found  except  in  spirits  of  the 
higher  order,  which  breathe  in  purer 
realms  of  thought,  **  above  the  smoke 
and  stir  of  this  dim  spot" — we  mean 
the  characteristic  tone  which  enchains 
the  reader  more  than  the  more  harmo- 
niously modulated  verse  or  the  ^most 
sparkling  combinations  of  words.  We 
rather  feel  the  presence  of  mind  and 
heart,  than  sit  in  judgment  on  compo- 
sition. This  little  book,  which,  for 
form,  bulk  and  pretension,  may  be 
easily  confused  with  the  torrent  of 
Kght  volumes,  which  are  the  pride 
and  reproach  of  the  day,  contains 
pages  of  very  rare  original  power, 
winch  cannot  be  read  without  leaving 
deep  impressions  on  every  mind  sus- 
ceptible to  the  charm  of  imagination 
and  sentiment  Such  poetry  as  this 
will  always  be  read  as  the  faithful 
record  or  the  moments  in  which  it 
was  conceived.  It  is  tinged  with  the 
very  hue  of  phantasy,  and  tells  of 
feeling  that  never  is  felt  but  by  the 

Eoet.     The  subject  is  the  naoon  seen 
y  day  : 


•«  What  art  thou  like,  oh !  solitary  thing  ?     . 
SomttfaiBg  is  in  thee  tooches  mueh  my  heart — 
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Bending  iU  reodt  of  filing  with  a  wing 

Cold  as  thtt  winds  that  have  tad  ■lasic'k  art. 
Among  those  green,  wild  riyer-flutes,  that  taught 

The  lip  of  man  to  imiUte  their  sigh. — 
What  is  in  thee  of  bitterness,  oh !  what, 

Angel  of  silence  in  day's  gaudy  sk^ ! 

To  bow  my  spirit  thus  o'erwhelmmgly, 

Beneath  the  meaning  of  thy  moumhil  smile  ? 

What  likeness,  as  I  gaze,  grows  clear  the  while 

In  thine  to  other  features, — of  a  fate 

As  high,  as  strange,  as  proudly  desolate? 

Which,  as  it  diadems  the  drooping  head 

With  light  and  sound,  but  dims,  and  maketh  dead 

The  glory  nature  gave  to  her  who  wears 

The  sweeter  power  that  no  such  sceptre  bears.** 

The  poem   which   stands    next   in  detail.     Extracts  can  give  no  notion 

Miss  H.^s  collection,  Julie  de  M ,  of  this ;  but  we  offer  some  for  Uieir 

contains  undoubted  proof  of  very  great  delicate  expression  of  the  most  refined 

power  of  narradon.  as  well  as  skill  in  and  delicate  affections  of  our  nature 

tracing  the  deeper  currents  and  vicis-  under  the  influence  of  fancy.      The 

fitttdes  of  human  feeling.      But  what  stranger  is  supposed  to  compare  the 

we  would  chiefly  recommend  to  notice,  scenery  around  with  that  of  her  naUve 

is  the  vivid  truth  with  which  a  story  is  Alps, 
told,  without  the   help  of  a  line   of 

«  Yes,  they  were  like,  but  her  hills  swelled 
Proudlier  far ;  and  then  on  oar's 
Where  was  the  breath  of  her  free,  wild  flowers? 
That  magnificent  one,  whose  deep  blue  urn 
Keeps  the  crysul  dew  till  the  mid-noon  bum  ; 
It  grew  by  thousands  all  up  those  hills, 
And  beside  the  gush  of  their  many  rills ; 
And  still  in  its  sickliness  it  was  dear. 
When  she  met  it  pale  in  our  gardens  here." 

There  is  great  truth  and  beauty  in    which  occurs  in  a  description  of  Alpine 
one  touch  of  picturesque  splendour,    scenery, 

«*  And  the  forest  walk  in  the  noon's  hot  hour. 
When  the  solemn  darkness  would  burst  and  show 
The  broad  gold  lake,  deep,  deep  below.* 

In  the  "silent  one**  it  is  easy  to  de-    with  a  deeper  and  intenser  life  of  its 
tect  the  poet's  fiuicy,  which  is  so  apt    own. 
to  endow  the  objects  of  external  sense 

Deeply  silent  'midst  the  loud  ! 

Silent  as  the  blessed  dead  ! 
Thou  amid  the  restlese  crowd 

Art  a  poem  to  be  read. 
Thou  art  like  a  statue  lit 
With  inward  radiance  exquisite ; 
To  the  spirit's  glance  acute 
Thy  lips  alone  are  marble-mute ; 
Thy  very  quietude  intense 
Disturbs  the  heart,  like  eloquence ; 
We  vaguely  feel,  we  dimly  see. 
That  solemn  secrets  dwell  with  thee. 

The  whole  of  the  following  stanzas    in  which  the  mystery  of  the  **  silent 
have  much  fiincy  and  poetic  feeling  ;    one**  is  disclosed, 
but  we  cannot  pass  the  closing  stanza 

There  is  One  Name— 1  heard  it  spoken ; 

And  then  I  saw  at  last 
That  depth  of  stillness  round  thee  broken, 

As  by  a  clarion's  blast.  ^  j 
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It  was  the  ona  nijttariolu  word 

Thv  bosom's  fountain's  to  ubcIom, 
Troabiing  with  overiloMring  hnr* 

Thy  fnthoiiilcts  repose. 
Thine  eye, — at  that  despised  Name, 

Worshipped  in  heaven, — more  full  of  light. 
With  sacred  dew  snflfnsed  became. 

No  more  the  breathless  hush  of  night 
Seem  brooding  round  thee ;  well  didst  thou. 
With  no  cold  lip,  nor  coward  brow, 
Bear  witness  to  the  only  <*  Tme," 
'*  Whom  none  of  this  world's  princes  knew." 


There  i«  no  teat  of  originalitj  so  true 
as  the  power  to  toach  that  which  is 
common  and  trite  with  vigor  and  effect. 
This,  we  think,  appears  in  several  of 
Miss  Hamiltons  pAges.  For  examples 
of  this,  however,  we  must  be  content 
to  refer  to  the  volume,  in  which  the 
reader  will  find  many  sweet  and  clear 
correiits  of  feeling  and  contemplation, 
which  may  scarcely  bear  the  mutilation 
of  extracu.  The  working  up  of  single 
passages  of  great  power,  in  the  form 
most  favorable  to  this  purpose,  is  not 
the  highest  of  the  poet's  gifts.  In  many  • 
of  the  noblest  efforts  of  mural  poetry, 
when  every  verse  has  been  followed 
with  Kympathyand  growing  admiration 
to  the  end,  we  have  often  looked  back 
with  surprised  disappointment  over  the 
same  pages,  to  discover  the  secret  of 
their  power  over  the  heart,  and  to  find 
tlie  separate  touches  of  the  master- 
hand,  which  exalted  our  imagination, 
kindled  our  feelings  and  fascinated 
attention.  For  too  onen  has  it  occurred 
that  the  charm,  which  was  addressed 
to  the  heart  while  it  lay  resigned  to 
the  stream  of  true  feeling,  seemed  to 
meh  away  and  become  insensible  to  the 
scrutinj  of  analyzing  criticism,  which 
is  never  so  successful  as  when  anplied 
to  the  contrivances  of  art  and  tne  re- 
fined artifices  of  composition.     It  is  for 


this  reason,  that  we  may  pass  here 
many  strains  of  deep  natural  truth'  and 
feeling,  which  will  be  read  with  intenn; 
effect  by  the  reader  of  Miss  Hamilton's 
volume,  and  yet,  could  not  with  any 
justice  be  offered  as  specimens  of  its 
merit.  As  examples  of  this  we  muy 
refer  to  -  A  Few  Years,"  p.  44,  which, 
if  read  as  our  renders  might  read  it 
here — that  is  to  sav.  critically — would 
exhibit  a  just  and  affecting  train  (»f 
sentiment  and  reflection,  somewhat 
marred  in  the  delivery :  but  met  in  its 
proper  place,  and  reaci  with  the  heart, 
not  ear,  it  will  touch  the  spirit  with  its 
deep  and  thoughtful  tone,  like  the  far- 
heard  murmur  of  the  stream  of  other 
days,  breathing  sadness  as  they  roll 
away  from  us. 

'niese  remarks  may  explain  why 
having  commended  the  tone  of  deep 
moral  reflection,  which  gives  to  Miss 
Hamilton's  pages  much  of  their  cha- 
racter, we  yet  rather  make  our  se- 
lections from  passages  of  a  less  charac- 
teristic tbougn  more  easily  appreciable 
vein.  In  the  following  two  stanzas 
there  are,  we  think,  some  happy  reflec- 
tions on  the  appearance  of  an  ancient 
field  of  battle.*  We  do  not  feel  our- 
selves  precluded  from  doing  them  jus- 
tice by  the  accident  of  their  having 
appeared  in  our  own  pages. 


Gone  is  the  sound  that  shook  yon  winding  glen. 

Yon  wooded  hill,  and  all  the  quiet  ground : 
Where  are  the  banners  now  ?  the  armed  men  ? 

The  tramp  of  horse,  in  scornful  music  drowned  ? 
The  foe's  so  firm  encampment  on  yon  height, 

Now  guarded  only  by  the  golden  spears 
Of  sunny  com  ?     All,  all  has  past  from  sight ! 

Thus,  too,  shall  pass  thy  tumult  and  thy  tears, 
My  country  I  thus  on  thy  sweet  face  remain 
Only  glad  memories  of  a  shattered  chain. 

Bright,  bloodless  river !  on  thy  bosom  pure 
There  broods  indeed  the  shadow  of  a  day, 

When  no  still  swans,  slow-moving  thus  secure, 
Crowned  thee  like  lilies  on  thy  peaceful  way. 

But  through  thy  silver  depths,  for  more  than  life, 
Brave  men  were  pressing  ;  from  thy  grassy  brink 


*  Battle  of  the  Boyue. 
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Plunged  the  calm  iMdAr  im  tUat  righUout  itiiCtf 

In  Truth's  bright  armour  all  too  strong  to  shrink  : 
**  Conqueror  beloved  !**  e'en  yet  fai^  following  rolls 
A  full  stern  torrent  of  uqwavering  ^ouls. 


[Aug. 


We  pass  by  manv  pleasing  Ivrics 
and  a  tale  of  the  Scottish  rebellion, 
replete  with  power  and  exhibiting  a 
deep  familiarity  with  the  human  heart, 
to  extract  a  very  striking  little  poem, 


of  less  power,  indeed,  than  the  thrilling 
tale  of  broken  and  bruised  affections 
contained  in  the  former,  but  stron^rly 
evidencing  the  distinctive  contemj^a- 
tive  habit  of  Miss  H.'s  mind. 


KNOWLEDGE. 


Yes !  'tis  a  matsstic  thing, 
Soaring  on  its  heaven  vm^  wing 
Through  illimitable  space : 
Yet  methinks  its  godlike  grace, 
Passing  o'er  the  unfolding  heart, 
Makes  its  rest  too  often  start ; 
Disturbs  it  with  too  rude  a  miffbt. 
Overpowers  it  with  too  cold  a  Tight, 
Fur  mortality  to  bear 
And  leave  us  what  we  early  were. 


We  catch  the  faded,  languid  tone. 
Of  life  too  passionately  known. 
And  walk  too  soon  beneath  the  sun 
Wiih  surprise  for  ever  done, 
Tou  furiously  we  ventured  near 
Tliu  fouataios  of  delight  and  fear; 
Top  ejigerly  we  sought  to  taste 
Kxibteuce ;  'twas  a  fatal  haste  ! 
Wliat  is  there  remains  to  try  ? 
Notbing,  nothing,  but  to  die  ! 

Oh !  if  there  were  something  new, 
To  give  our  life  its  early  hue ; 
Any  fresh  emutiun'd  lore. 
Any  thing  unfelt  before; 
li'  the  heart  iiud  yet  a  page 
in  lis  altered  volume  sage 
Tnopened,  unperused,  to  show 
Depths  there  that  we  did  not  know  ! 
But  the  highest,  lowest  note 

We  have  selected  this,  not  merely 
from  a  sense  of  its  truth  and  poetry, 
but  for  the  (rlimpse  it  appears  to  five  of 
the  features  of  an  intellect  of  a  higher 
order,  than  generally  is  to  be  discovered 
in  the  deluge  of  female  poetry,  which 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  time. 
The  language  of  poetry  has  itself  derived 
from  this  some  new  and  beautiful  expan- 
sions, which  will  never  fully  appear  till 
some  mind  of  superior  mastery  again 
appears  in  our  literature.  The  refined 
expression  of  sentiment,  which  has 
always  appeared  more  peculiar  to  the 
female  pen,  has  thus  received  much 
im|>rovemcnt,  and  the  form  of  woman's 
mind  been  more  vividly,  correctly,  and 
completely  pourtrayed  by  ihe  hand  of 
trmale  consciousness.  The  fervor  of 
the  passi'jns  ha?  arquirt:d  a  purertcbS 


We  have  touched :  we  know  by  rota 

All  sensations  it  contains, 

Its  subtle  sympathies,  and  pains» 

And  swaeinesses ;  and  powers  that  wait 

The  rich  developing  of  fiaer- > 

And  iafirnitiee  that  creep 

Q'er  it  like  resistless  sleep. 

We  know  the  thoughts  of  others  now 

By  merely  glancing  at  their  brow; 

And  worse,  we  know  ourselves,  and  see 

We  are  not  all  sublimity. 

Alas !  the  poetry  of  thought 
.  Too  much  of  science  soon  has  caught ; 
Leaf  by  leaf,  we  tear  away. 
From  feeling's  home,  the  veil  that  lay 
O'er  it  to  our  childhood's  view. 
We  shake  to  earth  the  drops  of  dew. 
And  search  the  only  opening  bud. 
Till  everv  part  is  understood. 
Then, — first  we  fiunt  beneath  the  blaze 
That  bursts  upon  our  mortal  gaze ; 
And  then  grow  weary  in  our  souls. 
As  time  monotonously  roOs — 
Like  a  tale  from  mystery's  pen 
That  we  have  read  and  read  again, 
Till  we  would  cast  it  quite  away 
From  sickening  sight,  and  coldly  say. 
What  is  there  remains  to  try  ? 
Nothing,  nothing,  but  to  die ! 


and  delicacy  hitherto  unknown,  and  a 
softness  and  grace  lias  been  imparted 
to  the  breathings  of  enthusiasm.  Of 
much  of  this  Mrs.  Hemans  might  be 
cited  as  the  best  illustration.  But 
there  is,  generally  speaking,  in  this 
new  department  of  poetry,  an  utter 
want  of  real  depth  anq  vigor,  which  no 
fluency  of  expression,  or  no  force  of 
passion  can  give.  The  sigrns  of  search- 
ing, forming,  and  creative  powers  which 
appertain  to  the  intellect,  are  too  little 
to  be  found  in  those  spring-flowers  of 
female  fancy.  Reason,  analysis,  the 
broad  and  steady  gaxe  of  contempla- 
tion, the  grasp  of  comprehension,  seem 
for  the  most  part  to  be  masculine  attri- 
butes, and;  with  few  exceptions,  want- 
ing in  the  eflbrts  of  the  female  writer. 
Among&t   these  excoptions  Miss  H  s 
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Utile  volume  gives  her  mack  dtim  U>  fn^^ect.      H*r  voliuKe  is,  indeed,  hr 

be  placed.    With  the  refined  and  deli-  too  rich   for  •itrada  ;   and  its  oon- 

cste  tones  of  sentiment,  which    are  tents  go  on  improving  toward  the  end* 

proper  to  her  own  sei,  she  seems  also  till  there  is  scarcely  a  poem  that  itdoes 

coDversant  with  the  more  strictly  in-  not  seem  iiyastiee  tojimM  by.     The 

tellectoal  moods  of  philosopher ;  and  two  little  poems  of  **  The  Poetic  Gift* 

ittsoy  of  her  compositions  forcibly  in-  have  hifinite  tmtb  and  beaulT.    The 

dicate  the  probable  future  resoh  of  such  lines  commencing  **  We  two  have  sat 

a  combination.     It  is,  indeed,  more  or  together*'  are   solemn,  graceful,    and 

lew  visible  throughout  her  volume —  pathetic     The  lines  **  To  Happiness" 

the  least  successful  of  her  efforts,  still  dbplay  a  sweet  combination  between 

ibewbg  a  mind  that  looks  into  the  fancy  and  moral  observation, 
depths,  and  not  npon  the  surfitce  of  the 

«TO  HAPPINISS. 

«•  Beantifnl  iovs '  ihsy  chass  thss  through  th«  air, 

Thisking  to  lay  thsir  sacrilegious  hands 
Upon  thy  purest  wings! — Ihsy  proudly  dars. 

With  ghtteiing  fetters  aad  with  gorgaons  bands, 
To  furnish  forth  a  prison,  where  thy  Toics 

Bfay  haply  sand  its  music  to  their  heart, 
And  teach  even  them,  like  angeb  to  rsioiea. 

But  DO,  thou  h<^  and  thou  fres ! — depart ! — 
Fly  in  the  silence  of  thy  meek  disdain. 
Fly  unalarmed— though  heavily  they  vaia 
Their  golden  arrows  round  thee :  they  shall  bind, 
Sooner  than  thee,  the  rainbow,  or  the  wind ! 

Fly  to  thine  own  ersen  solitudes  of  peace. 

Which  this  wmid  knows  not— to  the  hearts  as  still 
As  forest-depths — ^whose  verdars  doth  not  ceaaS 

With  summer's  glory :  unto  Zion*s  hfll 
Speed  thee  away !  and  to  the  river  Death,    - 

Where,  soothed  at  last,  its  odd  and  gloomy  waves 
Rush  into  seas  of  light ! — And  oh  I  be  with 

The  lonely  seal,  that  well  aad  nobly  braves— 
Not  the  last  struggls,  or  its  rapturous  strife, 

But  sin*s  fierce  combat  with  the  life  of  life  ! 
Be  thy  soft  pinions  then,  as  wings  of  eagles  strong, 
To  bear  it  up  on  high,  above  the  touch  of  wrong ! 

Or,  if  thou  leave  us  for  a  little  while. 

Let  the  sad  eyes  that  watch  thee  on  thy  flight. 
Through  many  a  bright  immeasurable  mile 

Follow  thee  onward,  into  realms  of  light 
They  else  had  never  pierced, — till  we  shall  say 

*  Return  not  here,  sweet  spirit !  come  not  back, 
Except  to  take  us  with  thyself  away. 

Along  that  glorious  never-ending  track  !* — 
Oh  !  like  those  men  of  Galilee  who  stood 
Up-gazing  into  heaven — one  brotherhood 
On  earth  is  yet,  who  still  the  nromise  hear, 
•  Wherefore,  ye  sad  ones,  stand  ye  gazing  here  ? 
Bliss  hath  departed  from  the  sons  of  men. 
But  tears  are  not  for  you<— your  Lord  shall  come  again  I'  " 

We  havo  with  neat  pleasure  ob-  heatty  aporohation  to  the   Christian 

"•r«ed  that  Miss  ilamiltoo^s  poetry  is  8|Rfit  whicn  gives  truth  to  her  moral 

^Kwofably  distinguished  from  thai  of  reflections,  and  dedicates  her  poetry 

ber  poetic  sisterhood,  by  its  pervading  to  its  first  and  highest  object     Of  this 

cltaracter  of  intelleot.     We  may  add  we  could  offer  many  beautiful  examples 

that  it  loses  no  hue  of  fancy,  ur  no  did  our  space  perout.     The  vcnca  ou. 

^k  ef  delicate  female  aentiment  by  Ohudiab,  v.  4,  at  p.  19u.  are  indeed  an 

Uih  alhsnce  with  reason  ;  but  wc  have  awful  warning  to  the  gitW<l,  when  in 

Hill  greater  satisfistction  in  giving  our  thtir  exaUatiuii  ihey  forget  God. 
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<•  Ym  !  thou  iadeed  art  at  an  eagle,  cUaviog 

High  eolitiMlet  profound, — 
Thought*!  mouDtain  rammiU,  far  beneath  thee  leavi^, 

And  who  of  earth  shall  bring  thee  to  the  ground  ? 
Thy  wings  of  intellect  are  dazaling-bright. 

Oh !  earliest  loved,  I  know  not  where  Uiey  soar ; 
I  veil  mine  eyes  before  the  splendid  sight, 

I  only  know  that  this  must  once  be  o*er. 

For  take  thy  flight,  which  hath  a  glorious  seemmg, 

Upward  and  upward,  wandering  through  light ! 
Smile  in  thy  heart  at  fidth's  propbBtic  dr^uning. 

That  aught  shall  pluck  thee  from  thy  sovereign  height ! 
Go  to  thy  throne  amid  the  stars  of  heaven. 

Where  death  itself  shall  never  touch  thy  crown  1 
One  dwelleth  there — with  Him  if  thou  hast  striven, 

Shall  he  not  cast  thee  like  the  weakest  down  ? 

Is  there  around  the  lofty  habitation 

Of  thy  briKht  spirit  any  guard  from  him  ? 
Csnst  thou  defy  the  inward  desolation 

With  which  hie  wrath  all  brilliant  thoughts  can  dim  ? 
Hast  thou  a  heart  that  would  not  much  be  wounded 

Should  burning  arrows  fall  on  it  like  cain, — 
Should  love  be  crushed,  and  deepest  trust  confounded, 

And  meroory*s  self  beoome  unsleeping  pain  ? 

And  what  shall  then  those  glorious  wings  avail  thee, 

Bleeding,  and  faint,  and  powerless  to  rise. 
When  all  the  refuges  of  this  world  fail  thee. 

And  coldly  glitter  the  approachless  skies  ? 
Oh  !  ere  that  hour,  <  a  little  child*  again. 

Become  in  wisdom*s  renovated  youth. 
And  rise,  an  eagle,  among  fearless  men. 

For  Him  who  is  *  the  Truth.*  ** 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude.     We  full  at  it  is  clear  and  pure,  may  fullow 

sincerely   hope  that  this  volume  may  it  up  by  the  more  tustained  exertion  of 

have  the  success  whieh   we  know  it  those  powers  of   which    the  present 

deserves ;  and   that    Miss    Hamilton,  one  leaves  no  doubt, 
who  seems  to  draw  from  a  fountain  as 


THE   ART  OF  WAR.* 

Among  the  many  peculiarities  which  nication  of  knowledge  in  a  popolar 

have  marked  the  progressive  diffusion  form  and  through  an  extensive  medinm 

of  thought  and  knowledge  in  the  pre-  can  fail  to  exercise  a  beneficial  infioettoe 

sent  age,  we  hold  as  not  the  least  on  the  community  at  latge,  unleaa  we 

remarkable  and  important  in  its  genetal  are  also  prepared  to  defend  the  anamoly 

influence  on  society  that  spirit  which  ^at  barbansm  is  a  state  superior  to 

is  so  strongly  prevalent  in  leading  men  civilization,  or  repudiate  the'  principle 

to  reveal  the  arcana  of  arts  and  sci-  that  knowledge  is  power.     Hence  it 

ences  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  through  is  that  though  such  treatises  are,  and 

the  medium  of  popular  and  familiar  df  necessity  most  always  be,    to    a 

treatises.    Despite  the  flippant  criti-  certain  extent,  imperfect,  and    ofien 

cism,  the    wholesale   and    untenable  display  occasional  faults  of  execattoa 

arguments,  and    superficial  and  sen-  and  detail,  we  are  yet  even  disposed  to 

tenliotts  cant  of  interested  opposera  of  view  with  fitvoreacn  saccessive  attempt 

the  system,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  as  as  an  accession  to  that  moral  force 

a  general  proposition,  that  the  commu-  which,  with  a  speed  constantly  aoede- 

— ^ . 4'  

*•  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  the  Art  of  War.  By  Richard 
Nicholson  Magrath,  Lieut  3d  Regiment,  East  Kent,  or  Buffik  1  voL  8vo. 
Dublin :  Wm.  Curry  and  Co.     1838. 
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i^ed  and  ever  onooDtrollable,  is  nrginf 
forward  the  human  mmd  in  its  approach 
towards  that  congenial  though  unat- 
tainable sptritoal  perfection  from  which 
BO  secrets  are  hid. 

The  Tolame  to  which  we  propose  to 
devote  a  few  of  the  following  pages  is 
one  of  the  dau  of  which  we  have 
been  just  writing,  though  not,  indeed* 
as  ostensiblj  so  as  many  of  the  works 
emanating  from  the  Committee  of  the 
*'Societj  for  the  Diflfusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge."     To  the  reader  whose 
pursnits  are   peaceiiil — and  such,  for 
the  most  part,  are  they  who  study  the 
history  of  Dations — much  of  the  matter 
with  which  such  works  abound — cam- 
paiirns,   battles   and    sieges — present 
little  else  than   a  confused  mass  of 
iBcomprehenaible  (acts,  firom  which  he 
is  in  most  cases  unable  to  extract  any 
available  information.    He,  therefore, 
who  would  essay  to  enlighten  the  path 
and  clear    away  the   difficnHies  and 
obscurities  that  perplex  such  a  reader, 
eoBtributes,  in    no    small  degree,  to 
advance  the  value  and  utility  of  these 
studies.     Mr.  Magrath  has,  with  much 
modesty,  but  considerable  success,  put 
forward    this    attempt    as  a  popular 
elucidation  of  the  art   of   war,   and 
though  he  has  not  beon  enabled  to 
draw  very  largely  on  his  own  personal 
eipeiience  or  active  service,  yet  has 
be  abundantly  supplied  that  deficiency 
by   extensive   reading   and    accurate 
resevch.      Nor  are   we  disposed  to 
view  this  volame  as  useful  merely  to 
the  general  reader.     The  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  military  profession,  in  his  first 
efibru  to  acquire  an  acquaintance  with 
the  priociples  of  the  art  of  war,  will  find 
it  a  valuable  introduction  to  the  course 
of  bis  studies,  supplying  a  deficiency, 
which  the  author  himself  assures  us, 
and  which  we  believe  the  experience 
of  others  in  Mmilar  circumstances  will 
eonoborate,  has  been  long    sensibly 
Celt 

The  author's   purpose  is  to   trace 

through    its    progressive   stages    the 

art  of  war&re  from  its  first  rude  origin 

'   in  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  barbarism, 

till,  aided  from  time  to  time  by  the 


mechanical  sciences,  and,  in  fine,  bv 
chemical  discoveries,  it  has  at  length 
grown  up  into  a  system,  both  in  prac- 
tice and  principles,  of  noble  and  pro- 
found art,  reouiriog  in  thoite  who  pro- 
fess it  in  its  highest  branches  as  well 
the  most  extensive  abilities  and  ac- 
quirements as  the  most  superior  mental 
and  moral  qualifications. 

«  To  trace,**  are  the  obtervatioas  of  ths 
author— '<  to  trace  the  operation  of  those 
sublime  principles  in  the  success  or  defeat 
of  armies,  cannot  surely  be  useless ;  aod 
thsir  truths  must  be  carried  home  to  the 
student's  mind  with  the  more  firm  con- 
viction, when  be  observes  that  they  have 
been  always  invariable,  although  the  prao 
tice  of  the  art  has  varied,  in  varying 
situations,  ages  and  climates.** 

The  progress  of  the  art  of  war 
divides  itself  not  unnaturally  into 
three  great  eras,  and  of  these  the 
author  has  availed  himself  in  his  his- 
torical sketch — the  first  era  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire — the  second,  the  period 
of  the  middle  ages-— and  the  third,  from 
the  time  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
to  the  present  day.  Under  the  first  of 
these  divisions  are  discussed  the  modes 
of  warfare  and  military  tactics  and 
weapons  of  the  Egyptians,  Jews,  Per- 
sians, Scythians,  Numidtans,  and  other 
early  nations  of  whom  any  authentic 
records  are  in  existence  ;  but  the  more 
civilized  and  enlightened  state  of  the 
art,  as  practised  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  of  course  claims  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  author*s  attention.  This 
latter  is  a  subject  of  no  small  difficulty, 
seeing  that  few  subjects  have  ever 
created  more  angry  discussions  between 
learned  tacticians  than  the  nature  and 
modesof  Grecian  discipline; and  wedges, 
orbs,  triangles,  rhombs  and  geometrical 
orders  of  battle  have  successively  in- 
flamed the  erudite  dispuunts.  Yet 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that  Mr. 
Magrath  has  acquitted  himself  most 
creditably.  The  renowned  Macedonian 
phalanx,  of  which  Philip  is  commonly 
out  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the 
inventor,*  is  fully  and  accurately  treated 


*  This  opinion  is  sumKNrted  by  Diodoms  Siculus,  who  alleges  that  Philip  con- 
ceived the  first  idea  of  this  body  firom  a  well-known  passage  in  the  Iliad. 

**  Amc  iis  mrwii'  l^ii^i,  nt^ot  »«f  »»f  An^  I*  mvtf 
Itmmf  )*/<nr«s«^»M  n»^wtt$  XMfttr^^t  faXmn 
NMtfnrv  ^  wwtt  i^a#«««y  cXXiiXMri*** 

Iliad,  N.  131. 

«  An  hroa  scene  gleams  dreadful  o'er  the  fields ; 
Armour  in  armour  locked,  and  shields  in  shields^ 
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of  bjT  oor  aathor  cbieflj  reljing^  on  ibe 
wriiiogt  of  iElianut. 

*<The  real  phalanx  was  to  dispotad, 
preparatory  to  the  attack,  that  oo  comings 
to  the  charge,  the  icriw  or  pikee  <^ 
even  the  aefenth  or  eighth  rank  tboald 
project  betond  the  front  of  the  body, 
that  brioginff  aa  gfeat  a  number  of  wea. 
pons  as  possible  to  bear  npoa  the  point  of 
attack.  This  arrangement  being  well 
imagined,  and  based  npon  the  correct 
principles  of  war,  was  formidable  in  the 
extreme  npon  a  level  plain,  where  nothing 
occurred  to  intermpt  the  advance  or  cause 
disorder ;  bnt  on  ground  in  the  slightest 
degree  intersected,  it  is  obvious  that  anch 
clumsily-formed  bodies  could  not  for  a 
moment  preserve  their  compactnasa  in 
m  ovemenU** 

It  teemt  probable  that  the  variout 
other  formations  of  the  Greek  infantry 
belonged  rather  to  the  theory  of  tao- 
ticf,  and  were  never  employed  on 
actual  tervice.  Thia  much,  however, 
ia  well  ascertained,  that  there  were 
three  distinct  epectet  of  infantry — the 
Opiitet,  Peltaates,  and  the  Psilites.  Of. 
theae,  Mr.  Magrath  gives  the  following 
account :— 

«<Tbe  Oplites,  or  heavy  armedt  (of 
whom  the  phalanx  was  composed,)  wore 
helmets,  breastplates  of  hammered  iron, 
with  greaves  on  their  legs,  large  shields 
of  wood  or  folds  of  bullocks'  hides  covered 
with  plates  of  copper  or  brass,  and  thej 
carried  pikes  and  short  swords.  Iphi- 
crates,  general  of  the  Athenians,  aboat 
the  year  357  before  Christ,  made  con- 
siderable  alteration  in  these  respects, 
diminishing  the  sixe  of  the  shields,  sub- 
stituting flaxen  armour  (which  must  have 
reeerobled  the  quilted  sabre-proof  jackeU 
now  used  in  Asia)  for  the  iron  plastrons 
or  breastplates ;  and  increasing  the  length 
both  of  the  pikes  and  swords.  The  Pel- 
tastes  were  more  lightlv  armed,  and  had 
shorter  weapons  than  the  first  spedea  of 
infantry,  carrying  small  roand  targets^ 
from  which  they  derived  their  name.— 
The  Psilites  were  the  light  infiintry,  who 
wore  no  defonaive  armour,  and  ware  v*. 
HoQsly  armed  with  darts,  arrowa^  and 
aliags. 

«<This  division  of  their  in£uitry  was 
a  very  judiciona  arrangaaaant ;  for  their 


Ughi  armed  foot  could  skirmish  with  and 
harass  the  enemy,  performing  aU  sorts  of 
detached  duties,  and,  when  supported  by 
the  Peltastes,  were  canable  of  preventing 
any  small  parties  of  the  enemy  from  an- 
noying the  main  body  of  heavy-annod 
infantry  on  their  march.  Zenophon  re- 
lates an  example  of  the  excellence  of  Uiia 
disposition,  when  the  ten  thousand  Greeka, 
on  thefar  celebrated  retreat,  were  opposed 
in  their  pasaage  through  the  country  of 
the  Garducai.  The  heavy  infantry  wna 
divided  into  as  many  as  e%hty  distinct 
bodies,  who  advanced  up  the  mountaJBa. 
thebr  intervab  being  covered  by  the  light 
ariMd,  protecting  thoee  little  battaliona 
from  hoatile  slingers  and  aichers,  aad  ia 
their  tarn  racaiviag  support  from  the 


The  oompnrative  merita  and  advui. 
tagea  of  the  two  great  rival  fonnntioiie 
of  (jreece  and  Rome  have  been  loa^ 
a  debateable  aubject  Polvbiua  haa 
entered  into  a  very  learned  aad  Btt> 
nate  examination  of  the  fonner,  aad 
acknowleihet  that  as  long  aa  the 
aoldiera  of  the  phalanx  were  able  to 
preaerve  their  diapoution  and  done 
order  they  were  invincible — at  wae 
impoaaible  for  an  enemy  either  to  ana* 
tain  the  weight  of  the  phalanx,  or  to 
open  and  break  it.  It  happened  bat 
iiirdy,  however,  that  the  phalanx  wae 
able  to  maintain  ita  iategritj  of  for- 
mation, as  it  reonired  a  iat  even  apot 
of  ground,  of  large  extent,  withont 
either  tree,  buah,  entrenchment,  ditolw 
valley,  hill,  or  liver,  droamataaoea 
which  could  all  be  rarely  foand  ooaa* 
bined.  In  thia  reapect  the  Roman 
army  poaaeaaed  a  vaat  aad  obviona 
advanta^  over  the  other,  for  being 
divided  into  email  bodice  calculated  to 
execute  with  ease  and  rapidity,  aad  ia 
more  circnmscnbed  ground  movenMnta 
of  which  the  large,  dense,  and  combroua 
phalanx  was  incapable,  it  waa  able  to 
take  advantage  of  all  places  and  dtaa- 
tions,  to  fever  and  unite  at  pleaaore, 
and  aa  a  whole- or  in  detachmenta,  go 
through  such  evolutions  aa  the  occa- 
sion might  require.  These  latter  qtoi- 
lities  it  waa  that  enabled  Pauloa 
JBmilins  to  obtmn  his  celebrated 
victory  over  Perseus  at  Pydna.     The 


Spears  lean  on  spears,  on  targets  targeta  throng ; 
Helms  stuck  to  helms,  and  man  drove  man  along.' 


Pope, 


There  is,  however,  good  retisoa  for  holding  that  Philip  only  new-modelled  and 
diadplined  a  formation  with  which  the  Macedonians,  in  eeaunon  with  the  rest  of 
Greece,  were  long  previously  acquainted.  Indeed  the  lines  above  quoted  may  seem 
to  indicate  a  very  remote  origin  of  the  phalanx.  On  this  sulgaci  see  Lebnd's  Life 
of  Philip  of  Macedoa,  p.  45  and  seq. 
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preMBtedl  a  Ttainft  of  brMfti 
and  ibreM  df  i^es,  impeaetiable  to 
th€  RooHUB  gneimVii  IcgtoM^andl  which 
m  he  owmd*  filled  kirn  at  firtt  with 
teirar  and  istooithment.  Thus  wfaik 
the  Oreeki  laaiiitaiBed  their  form  doae 
aad  oobroken,  the  daoffhter  of  the 
EomaB  aoldiers  was  dreadfal ;  but  the 
aioaieBft  the  uatweamem  of  the  froond 
aad  the  length  of  the  battle  front 
caused  seTeral  openings  and  intenrals 
in  the  phalanx,  that  moment  it  was  shorn 
of  its  strength.  The  Roman  General 
poured  in  nis  light  detached  bodies, 
and  by  nomeroas  eoatemporaneous 
attain,  broke  throogh  the  phalanx 
and  gained  the  yietoryf 

To  fetnm,  however,  to  the  work  be* 
fore  tts.  Mr.  Magrath,  amongst  many 
other  excellent  obserrations  on  the 
aolijae*  of  the  Roman  tactics  and  disci- 
plfaia.  offsrs  the  following  remarks  with 
a  Tiew  of  shewing  that  the  system  of 
ptooiotioa  adopted  exercised  a  con- 
aldcrdble  iafioeaoe  on  the  character  of 
the  Roman  army,  aad  was  admirably 
calenlafted  te  iasore  good  discipline 
mad  aiibonfinatioii. 

•*  In  the  first  place,  the  soldisry  being 
dtrlded  in  thres  cliawi,  the  honor  of  being 
aBowed  to  pan  tnm  the  Jaeior  or  Infill 
rior,  to  a  soperior  cbas,  was  a  grset  ii^ 
cHenent  to  good  oeadact  in  the  BMOi 
WHh  regvd  to  the  offiesrs,  Uiej  of  a 
sapsrior  giade  diose  those  who  were  te 
serre  in  &e  next  hilerior  rank  to  them* 
sslres.  To  explain  this— the  people,  or 
state,  elected  the  eoasals  or  commaBdefs* 
hhdAef,  they  again  chose  oat  the  militarj 
triboaes,  who  commaadsd  legiens-^they 
ilso  appointed  the  esotarions,  who  were 
t^  officers  that  commanded  manipules 
or  companies— and  these  last  chose  their 
own  sabaltemt  or  tergidoctors,  whose 
datj  was  to  dose  np  the  rear,  as  do  the 
serre-file  ranks  of  oar  modem  battalions 
It  b  Tory  obrions,  how,  under  such  a 
Bvstem,  merit  mast  hare  been  the  chief, 
it  not  the  only  passport  to  advancemeoty 
for  the  po-sonal  character  of  a  consul  was 
deeply  concerned  in  the  choice  he  might 
make  of  the  military  tribunes  to  com- 
mand the  different  corps  under  his  orders; 
and  he  wonld  naturally  seek  to  hare  his 
own  fiune  and  honor,  and  his  own  plans 
and  dispositions  in  war,  supported  and 
carried  into  effect  by  the  valor  and  ability 
of  officers  of  dtstinctioD.  In  like  manner, 
a  military  tribune  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  selection  of  gallant,  prudent,  and 
skilful  centorions  to  command  the  mani- 
pules of  his  legion,  and  so  on  to  the 
junior  ranks  of  officers.     This  system  of 
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sacha  beaa-* 
lifal  chaia  of  sohofdiaalien  aad  attach. 


officers^  eoald  bmmI  probaUy  never  be 
applied  to  a  SMdera  army,  en  asooant  of 

the  difference  of  oar  msnasm  aad  state 
ef  society;  hot  its  priadple  might  and 
ought  so  far  to  be  adopted  as  to  leave  to 
svery  general-in-ehief  the  selsctioa  of  his 
ewn  generals  of  diviaioa,  aad  to  three 
agaia  the  choice  of  tbeh*  owa  divisioaary 
staff,  whether  persoaal  or  geoeraL  Thus, 
ta  each  oommaad,  the  principal  offioer 
would  he  sorronnded  by  men  whom  he 
knew,  aad  ia  whom  he  had  coafldeace, 
and  in  whose  rsspectability  Us  own  cha- 
racter for  judgment  or  penetratieB  weald 
be  very  much  concerned.*' 

Passiag  from  this  sebject  we  an ive 
at  the  second  era,  when  the  flood  of 
oorthem  tribes  poored  in  upon  Rome, 
sweeping  away  ia  their  desohuiag 
oourse  the  arts  and  scienoes  of  Greece 
aad  RoB>e,aBd  substituting  throughoat 
dviliied  Europe  the  stem  despotism 
of  the  feadal  system.  Based  upon 
this  foondation  was  reared  np  the 
fkbric  of  chivalrjr  which  assamed  grs* 
daally  a  discipbned  appearaace^  and 
b  associated  in  recollection  with  aH 
that  b  noble,  generoas,  and  brave.  The 
in&ntry  formed  a  small  and  iaeifnifi- 
cant  portion,  being  compoeed  of  the 
serfs  or  bondsmen,  while  the  whole 
strength  of  a  feudal  army  lay  in  th6 
men  at  arms,  or  heavy  armed  cavaliers, 
who  were  emphatically  styled  "the 
battle."  Mr.  Magratb  gives  us  the 
following  description  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  latter : — 

*•  The  offensive  weapons  of  a  kaight 
or  man-at-arms  were  aseally  an  ex- 
tremely huge  wide-bladed  sword,  some- 
times ao^mpanied  by  aa  sped  k  Tesloo, 
or  stabbing-sword,  of  French  origin, 
which  was  attached  to  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle,  a  falchion  or  else  a  dagger  with  a 
very  broad  blade  tapering  to  a  point 
Some  knights  used  hmvv  nmces  or  bAtons 
fer^;  ami  others  again  carried  short 
battle-axes.  But  the  principal  weapon 
which  a  good  and  true  kuight  relied  most 
upon,  was  the  long  and  stout  lance,  so 
much  celebrated  in  the  songs  of  the  days 
of  chivalry.  A  couple  ef  the  knight's 
mounted  attendants  were  commonly  armed 
with  cross-bows,  or  else  common  bows 
and  arrows. 

M  The  defensive  armour  of  the  feadal 
cavalry  varied  a  little  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe ;  but  I  shall  endea. 
Toar   to  describe   that  most  commonly 


•   PloU  in  Paul.  JBmil.  p.  2d5. 


f  Livy,  1.  xliv.  n.  41. 
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Mdject  There  U  it  rery  intereitiiksr 
hklorical  aocodat  of  the  progressive 
improvements  in  fire-arms,  from  the 
first  invention  of  the  rude  cannoa 
formed  of  iron  bars  bound  together 
with  strong  hoops,  to  the  present  ex- 
quisitelj  wrought  rifled  barrel  guns ; 
and  the  rules  of  projectiles,  as  appli- 
cable to  gunneiy,  are  also  alluded  to. 

«  One  of  the  greatest  modem  improvo* 
mentt  (remarks  Mr.  M.)  in  the  fabricatioa 
of  fire-arms,  is  the  method  of  making  rifled 
barrels,  which,  though  from  various  causes 
inapplicable  to  great  guns,  has  produced 
the  most  formidable  description  of  small 
fire-arms  yet  known.  The  invenUon  was 
probably  suggested  by  the  observed  fact» 
that  a  ball  is  ofteD  very  much  deflected  from 
its  straight  course  by  the  whirling  motion 
on  its  axis,  acquired  from  the  friction 
against  the  sides  of  the  piece.  Now,  it 
was  known  to  every  body,  that  the  fea- 
thers of  an  arrow  were  always  placed  in 
a  spiral  form,  in  order  to  make  the  arrow 
spin  around  its  azis^  with  which  it  cooM 
not  possibly  move  io  a  straight  direction. 
In  order  then  to  make  a  ball  revolve  in 
this  manner,  on  its  longitudinal  instead 
of  iU  transverse  axis,  a  rifled  piece  has 
its  cylinder  cut  with  a  number  of  s|nnl 
channels ;  and  these  are  in  reality  female 
screws,  varying  from  the  common  screws 
only  in  this,  that  their  threads  or  rifles 
are  less  deflected  and  approach  more  to 
the  figure  of  a  right  line,  it  being  usual 
for  t^  threads  with  which  rifle  barrels 
are  indented  to  take  little  more  than  one 
turn  in  their  whole  length.  The  number 
of  these  threads  b  various  in  different 
countries,  it  being  a  matter  of  little  con- 
sequence, so  that  the  spiral  motion  be 
given  to  the  ball.** 

In  this  portion  of  the  work  the  sub- 
ject of  fortifications  claims  a  prominent 
place,  and  the  author  has  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  work  to  an 
explanation  of  the  improvements  of 
Marshal  Vauban,  Coehorn,  and  oiher 
eminent  engineers,  which  receive  fur- 
ther illustration  from  several  plates 
appt^nded  to  the  volume. 

The  following  is  a  just  eulogium  on 
the  skilful  disposition  of  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  that  ever  adorned  any 
age  or  nation  : 

«  But  the  most  remarkable  and  most 


ussdinEogkMidandFVaaoa.  A  cavalier, 
for  tha  protedloa  of  hit  bead,  wore  a 
hsbaei  ^  iron  wHh  a  mm  ar  grate. 
Leaders  and  staadapd-beavers  won  bea- 
vers witli  thin  plates  of  iron  fastened  on 
before  the  fare.  The  body  of  a  man-at- 
arms  was.  protected  by  a  coat  of  fence 
called  mail,  composed  of  a  wambais,  i  e. 
a  tunic  wadded  with  wool  or  tow  and 
stitched    lengthways,    over    which    was 

E laced  an  iron  shirt,  formed  of  iron  links 
iterlaced  so  as  to  prevent  an  arrow  from 
Guetrating.  These  iron  rings  or  links 
d  joints  at  convenient  distances,  and  so 
contrived  as  to  move  upon  each  other 
with  the  greatest  facility.  This  species 
of  armour,  which  came  into  fashion  about 
the  rokldle  of  the  eleventh  century,  main- 
tained its  ground,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, till  the  fifteenth;  but  Mr.  Grose 
affirms  that  both  in  France  and  England 
the  plate  armour  was  completely  intro- 
duced about  the  year  1370.  Even  after 
the  mtroduction  of  plate  armour,  how- 
ever, many  gentlemen  chose  to  arm  thenw 
sslves  mi-partie,  that  is,  partly  in  one 
kind  of  armour,  partly  in  the  other.  Plate 
armour  consisled  of  different  pieces  of 
thin  but  strong  metal  to  cover  the  back* 
breast,  shoulders,  arms,  hands,  thighs, 
lags  and  feet ;  each  piece  called  by  a  par- 
ticular name;  and  they  were  usuallv 
^Mtened  together  by  steel  rivets  with 
heavy  brass  knobs.  Milan  was  the  town 
of  all  Europe  most  remarkable  for  the 
manufacture  of  good  armour.** 

It  roust  be  admitted,  however,  that 
the  warriors  of  the  middle  ages  never 
arrived  at  any  eminent  skill  in  tactical 
formation ;  and  the  principles  of 
strategy  were  but  very  imperfectly 
understood.  Whoever  reads  the  wars 
of  France  and  England,  in  the  chro- 
nicles of  Froissar^  and  Lord  Berbers, 
wiH  at  once  agree  with  us  in  the  as- 
sertion. 

With  the  invention  and  application 
of  gunpowder  to  the  purposes  of  war- 
fare, a  total  revolution  in  the  principles 
of  war,  offensive  and  defensive,  was 
necessarily  effected.  This  forms  the 
commencement  of  the  third  era  into 
which  Mr.  Magrath  divides  his  inves- 
tigation, and  which  be  has  treated  at 
greater  length  than  the  former,  and 
with  a  minuteness  and  skill  that  prove 
a  considerable  acquaintance  with  his 


*  We  have  received  great  pleasure  from  the  numbers  that  have  already  appeared 
of  the  excellent  quarto  edition  of  those  admirable  Chronicles,  now  in  progress  of 
publication  by  Mr.  Smith  of  FlceUstreet,  London.  The  wb<Je,  when  complete, 
will  place  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  in  a  cheap  and  accessible  form,  one  of  the  most 
d«lightiul  portions  of  the  **  Ronsance  of  History,*'  that  has  been  ever  contributed 
either  by  poet  or  hi«toriau. 
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I  dsriFod  fron  •  wriUditpoMd  cbua  of 
redoobto  or  otkar  aataral  oUtades,  wm 
faniidied  by  Um  Duka  of  Welliogton,  ia 
1810.  Uk  eolobnitod  lioM  of  Tottm 
ITodrao  vore  |ilaBiied  and  conttructed  on 
tbe  baai  prindpks  of  field  fortificaUoo, 
and  played  a  most  important  part  b  the 
raUnie  combinationi,  by  wbicb,  with 
▼««7  inadeonate  means,  be  delivered  the 
Peoiiiaala  ntmi  the  dominion  of  France. 
They  stretched  completely  acrom  the 
Peainsoki  of  Lisbon  from  the  Tagns  to 
the  sra,  Uocfcing  op  erery  approach  to 
the  city,  and  corering  a  considerable  tract 
of  country  ia  the  rear.  Independently  of 
the  w<»rks  thrown  up  at  the  fort  of  St. 
Jaliao  to  cover  an  embarkation  in  case 
the  British  should  be  ibrced  to  such  a 
measvre,  thsn  were  two  grand  chains  of 
works  in  froat  of  Lisbon.  The  outer  or 
advaoeed  chain  was  traced  from  the  mouth 
of  the  litile  rirer  Zisandra,  oyer  the 
BOBB tains  of  Torres  Vedras  and  Monte- 
Agm^i  to  Alhandra  on  the  river.  Tor- 
res Vedras  sod  Monte- Apa^a  were  the 
two  irrand  keys  of  the  position,  and  were 
fortified  accordingly  with  such  care  as  to 
be  conrerted  into  petty  fortresses ;  the  little 
fort  and  two  dependant  redoubts  at  the 
former  place  mounting  fort^"  pieces  of  can* 


The  extent  of  this  line,  following 
its  contour  throughout,  was  twenty-nintf 
miles.  The  second  line  was  of  less  extent, 
measoring  twenty-two  miles,  stretching 
from  Via  Longa  on  the  Tagns  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lorenzo,  and  occupying 
the  mountain  passes  of  Alafra,  Moote- 
chiqne,  and  Bucellas,  through  which  run 
three  of  the  four  great  Lisbon  roadsi 
This  dmiB  was  guarded  by  sixty-nine 
redonbta,  mounting  272  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  requiring  more  than  17,000  men  for 
their  garrisons;  while  the  adranced  line, 
besidea  the  forts  oi  Torres  Vedras,  and 
Bfonte-AgTa9a,  included  sixty-fire  re- 
doubu  and  other  works,  mounting  319 
guns,  and  requiring  for  garrisons  18,000 
Bsen.  These  garrisons  consisted  chiefly 
of  the  Portuguese  militia  and  ordinen9a ; 
whiht  the  regular  British  and  Portuguese 
troops  were  cantoned  in  such  situations 
that  they  could  speedily  concentrate  in 
force  on  any  threatened  point.** 

We  beKeve  it  may  be  safely  asserted, 
timt  some  of  the  most  important  revo- 
IttUons  ever  wrought  id  the  art  of  war 
are  attributabk  to  the  great  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  during  the  memorable  seven 
years*  war ;  and  although  since  the 
eooclmion  of  that  war  a  period  of  sixty 
yean  have  elapaed,  daring'  which,  it  is 
trae,  flumberlesa  improvements  have 
taireo  place  in  all  ^  the  minor  details  of 
miWtATy  org:anizatioii,  and  in  the  prac- 


tioe  of  ailittiy  eT4»l«lfo«i,  atei  it  any 
well  ba  diMibtcd  If  the  art,  m  aU  iiv 
higher  braaehaa,  baa  siace  attaiMd  My 
greater  degree  of  peifoelioii. 

tThe  excellent  tactical  arrangement 
(observes  Mr.  Magrath)  introduced 
by  him»  both  bto  his  infantry  and 
cavidry  put  an  end  to  all  fanta«tical  dis- 
cussions amongst  speculative  tacticians 
concerning  cohorts,  phalanxes,  rhombs, 
and  wedges;  and  caused  the  formation 
of  troops  in  battalions  to  triumph,  and  to 
be  generally  adopted  in  the  armies  of 
Europe.  The  Prussian  system  of  evo- 
lutioos  became  the  moflel,  and  the  steadi. 
ness  and  precision  of  the  Prussians  were 
objects  of  universal  admiration.  Frede- 
rick effected  the  great  improvement  (in 
minor  arrangmeot)  of  reducing  the  depth 
of  his  infantry  to  three  ranks,  and  the 
general  principles  of  his  evolutions  were 
pretty  much  the  same  as  those  upon  which 
our  infantry  now  move.  His  dispositions 
for  action  were  most  masterly ;  his  troops 
being  so  arranged  that  he  could  attack 
the  weakest  point  of  the  enemy's  line 
with  superior  force,  whthj  the  rest  of  his 
troops  were  kept  in  check  by  d«»monstra- 
tions*  This  object  he  commonly  effected 
by  means  of  an  oblique  order  of  attack, 
which  I  before  suggested  that  he  most 
probably  copied  from  the  example  of 
Epaminondais  at  Lenctra  and  Man  tinea.** 

The  manner  of  forming  thb  oblique 
attack  is  well  explained  by  the  author, 
but  without  the  aid  of  diagrams  can- 
not be  presented  to  the  reader;  but  it 
was  by  attacking  in  this  order  that 
Frederick  fraiued  many  of  his  victories, 
and  especmlly  those  of  Rosbacb  and 
Leutlitn. 

"  The  order  of  march  which  the  great 
Frederick  used,  to  establish  his  army  ob> 
liquely  upon  a  flank  of  the  enemy,  was 
extremely  simple,  but  not  the  less  sublime 
in  itaconcep^ion,  and  it  bore  a  very  strong 
resemblance  to  that  adopted  by  Hamilcar, 
when  he  attackt^  the  revolted  mercena- 
ries under  Spendius,  as  I  remarked  in  the 
first  section  of  this  work.  At  Leuthen 
Frederick  defeated  above  eighty  thousand 
Austrians  with  only  thirty  thousand 
Prussians,  having  attacked  them  by  the 
oblique  order.  His  army  moved  forward 
in  four  open  columns,  having  a  strong 
advanced  guard  considerably  in  front; 
the  first  or  right  column  being  composed 
of  the  two  lines  of  cavalry  of  the  right 
^ing,  (excepting  some  detachments  u  ith 
the  advanced  guard);  the  second  column 
consisted  of  the  two  lines  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  infantry ;  the  third  column 
was  formed  of  the  left  wing  of  the  in- 
fantry, and  the  fourth  of  the  left  wing  of 
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Ilie  eavftky,  both  in  two  lSm$§,    IV 

Hm  tiUif*  vf  Boru»  foond  ilMlf  m  froDt 
of  Um  right  •ftl^Aiittriui  position.  Tho 
king  thon  reooonoitred  tho  eoemj,  nad  ob- 
■•TTing  hif  right  to  be  strondy  coTored  bj 
a  wood  and  mnrih,  ratolTea  to  dh-eot  htt 
efforts  agmintt  the  left.  But  the  Anetriaa 
ontpoett  harioff  been  driven  in  npon  the 
right.  Count  Locheti»  who  commanded 
the  wing,  conceiving  that  he  would  be 
teriouslT  attacked,  solicited  reinforce- 
ments from  Marshal  Daun,  and  as  the 
Marshal  could  not  discover  the  move- 
ments  of  the  Prussians,  who  were  con- 
cealed by  some  heights,  he  at  last  marched 
with  the  reserve  to  his  right.  The  king 
of  Prussia  now  caused  bb  four  columns 
to  change  direction  obliquely  to  the  right 
by  a  simple  wheel  of  each  division  suc- 
cessively t  so  that  the  four  columns  were 
thus  converted  into  two  long  open 
columns,  the  one  consisting  of  the  first 
line,  the  other  of  the  second  and  in  this 
order  he  continued  to  move,  till  he  found 
himself  beyond  the  Austrian  left  flank, 
when  a  simple  wheel  into  line,  by  divi- 
sions and  squadrons,  placed  his  army  in 
that  commanding  oblique  position  repre- 
sented by  figure  2,  plate  5.'* 

We  are  disposed  to  regret  that  Mr. 
Magratb  has  not  enhanced  the  value 
of  this  work,  by  entering  somewhat 
into  the  tnctical  arrangement  and  or- 
gamation  of  troops  in  our  own  day, 
aa  well  in  the  Ettgliah  aa  in  the  other 
Buropean  armlet.  It  b  true  there  are 
alrtadv  extant  many  able  treatises  on 
this  subject,  bnt  thev  are  chiefly  foreign, 
and  of  these  but  a  few,  as  the  works  of 
Von  Bismarch  and  Suasso,  have  been 
translated  into  our  own  language.  The 
opinions  and  practice  of  the  two  great 
generals  of  the  present  age,  Wellington 
and  Napoleon,  during  the  great  war 


terminated  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
and  peice  of  1815,  would  have  aflbrded 
ample  materials  fof  such  a  discuaeion. 
We  do  not,  however,  foiiget  that  It  is 
not  the  object  of  the  author  to  present 
hit  readers  with  a  complete  military 
history,  and  It  must  be  conceded,  that 
within  the  limits  which  he  has,  in  the 
commencement  of  his  laboura,  pre- 
scribed to  himaelC  he  has  etecuten  his 
undertaking  with  much  ability,  exhibits 
ing  a  very  considerable  and  creditable 
acquaintance  with  classical  authors  of 
every  age,  as  well  as  with  those  who  have 
more  particularly  made  the  science  of 
war  their  study.  It  it.  Indeed,  always 
to  be  desired  that  a  liberal  and  acade- 
mical edacation  should  be  the  prelian- 
nary  education  of  the  soldier.  Unleaain 
the  rare  Initanoe  where  an  uncontrol* 
lable  and  maaterlng  railus  breaks 
through  and  surmounts  aH  the  obstacles 
and  madvantages  of  early  nqglect,  we 
hold  it  that  such  an  education  Is  m- 
dispeMlble  to  the  attidnment  of  any 
eminent  position  as  a  theoretical  pro- 
fessor of  an  art  that  Involves  In  it  a 
htfge  and  profound  range  of  the  ttathe- 
matical  sciences,  and  for  which  a  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  aS  well  as  modem 
languaees  of  Europe  Is  eminently  ne- 
cessary. In  these  several  respects  Mr. 
Magrath  Is  evidently  fully  qualified  for 
his  task,  and  the  research  he  has 
throughout  displayed,  as  well  as  the 
style  in  which  the  volume  is  written, 
would  lead  us  to  pronounce,  without 
the  aid  of  his  own  assertion  on  the 
subject,  that  he  had,  "as  a  student, 
wafked  the  courts  and  hall  of  aa  uni- 
versity long  before  he  ever  saw  the 
white  canvass  of  a  camp,  or  marched 
with  measured  pace  upon  a  parade 
ground.*' 


M   PROPOSAL  FOR  INCniASIIVO   MHD  9TRBNOTHBNIN6   THE  LIBERAL    lITrBaBST 

IN   IRELAND. 


RESreCTPtrtLY  DRniCATED  TO  DANIEL  O'CONNELL,   ESQ.  M.P. 


iTf  submitting  the  following  hints  to 
the  consideration  of  the  distinguished 
Individual  whose  attention  I  venture 
to  call  to  them,  I  feel  some  degree  of 
difRdence.  I  am  not  a  professional 
person,  and  yet  much  of  the  value  of 
my  plan  depends  upon  \egA\  points. 
I  can,  however,  s<?e  no  flaw  in  any  of 
my  positions ;  and  I  am  sure  I  can 
confidently  reckon  on  the  best  attention 
of  Mr.  0*Connell,  when  I  sa^,  that  my 
plan,  if  feasible,  is  one  by  ^^hich  ala>o<;t 


all — if  not  all — the  oounties  in  Ireland 
caninfuUibly  be  made  to  return  membert 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Ireland. 

My  plan,  it  will  be  observed,  applies 
only  to  counties,  and  counties  of  cities 
and  towns.  In  these  I  think  I  will  be 
able  to  shew  that  it  b  possible,  by  a 
very  simple  plan  of  operation,  to  gain 
an  aacendancy  for  the  liberal  interest 
which  no  efforts  of  the  anti-Irish  party 
can  possibly  subvert. 

I  trust  the  circumstance  of  my  being 
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\  B^irtfettionftl  person  irifl  not 
\j  preRraiBarj  aittriist  in  the  i 


I  nolemte 
aoj  prelliBiBarj  dittrust  In  the  8<Nrad- 
ness  of  mj  conelosion.  AH  I  am 
annoos  for  is,  that  niT  po«itioiM  should 
be  carefnllj  ezamhie^  and  I  am  satis- 
fied they  will  be  found  irrefragable. 
It  most  be  remembered  that  the  great 
law  point  whieh  carried  emandpation 
— the  p<Hnt  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
Blight  be  elected  to  parliament,  although 
be  could  not  sit  there — was  discovert, 
not  by  a  lawyer,  but  a  country  gentle- 
man.  It  was  the  discovery  of  this 
point  that  obriously  led  to  the  Clare 
election.  It  will  be  singular  if  it 
should  UA  to  the  lot  of  an  unprofes- 
sional individual  again  to  discover  a 
point  of  law  by  which  Orange  oppres- 
sion may  be  effectually  eitingaished. 

Though  not  bred  to  the  profession 
of  the  law,  I  have  tnmed  a  great  deal 
of  my  attention  to  the  state  of  the  law 
affecting  the  registry  and  the  franchise. 
I  have  acted  on  committees  of  the 
Kbetal  part^,  and  have,  of  course,  pree- 
tieally  acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge 
of  the  different  ways  of  evading  the 
tmjust  TTStrictiona  of  the  franchise. 
I  need  not  explain,  of  course,  the 
different  devices  by  which  this  laudable 
object  has  been  attained.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  lately  that  I  accidentally 
struck  out  a  plan  so  simple  that  I 
•wonder  it  was  not  long  since  thought 
o^  and  yet  so  eSScacious  that  I  do 
Bot  see  bow  it  could  by  possibility  be 
defeated. 

With  regard  to  boroughs,  to  which 
my  plan  does  not  applyt  I  think  we 
are  safe  enough.  The  labt  elections 
of  Dublin  and  Cork  have  set  that 
matter  at  rest.  By  the  wise  and  liberal 
decisions  of  the  registering  barristers  the 
intolerable  restriction  of  the  franchise 
has  been  effectually  remedied.  It  will 
help  to  make  clear  my  proposal  about 
counties  if  we  fully  understand  what 
has  been  done  in  the  case  of  towns ; 
and  I  must  therefore  trouble  the  reader 
with  a  few  words  on  the  subject. 

By  the  reform  act  the  right  of  voting 
in  towns  is  granted  to  all  persons  who 
occiipy  a  house  •*  bond  fide  of  the  clear 
Tearly  value  of  not  less  than  £  1 0."  It 
M  quite  clear  that  this  was  framed 
under  an  aristocratic  influence,  and 
with  an  unjust  intention  of  excluding 
from  the  franchise  the  most  intelligent 
and  independent  class  in  the  com- 
munity ;  and  had  not  the  wisdom  and 
liberality  of  the  registering  barristers 
intervened  and  put  upon  the  statute  a 
construction  more  according  to  equity 
and  wisdom,  no  doubt  many  valuable 
Vol.  XI  I. 


■nd  steady  votefs  woqM  have  been  lost 
to  the  caBse  of  Ireland. 

It  has,  however,  always  been  the 
glory  of  the  constitittion  of  Britain 
that  the  narrow  provisions  of  the  illi- 
beral sutute  law  have  been  liberalised 
and  made  just  by  the  equitable  con- 
struction of  popular  judges.  Thus  the 
aristocratic  law  of  entafl  was  defeated 
by  the  noble  invention  of  fines  and 
recoveries ;  and  sundry  other  instances 
will  no  doubt  occur  to  the  learned 
reader.  Just  in  the  same  way  the 
unjust  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
reform  bill  has  been  defeated  by  the 
Kberal  construction  put  upon  that  mea- 
sure by  those  great  constitutional 
judges,  who  reflect  honor  on  the  pre- 
sent age — the  assistant-barristers  of 
Lord  Normanby — such  men  as  Mr. 
Fogarty,  Mr.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Hudson, 
who  deserve  the  everiasting  gratitude 
of  Dosterity  for  having,  by  their  wise 
ana  liberal  and  philosophical  construc- 
tion of  the  reform  act,  secured  for  ever 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

The  principle  adopted  by  these  great 
men  is  simply  this — that  a  house  of 
••  honA  iUe  the  clear  yeariy  value  of 
£\(f  does  not  mean  that  such  house 
would  set  for  £10  a-year,  but  that  Its 
occupant  can,  in  some  way  or  other, 
make  £10  while  living  in  thiit  house — 
a  decision  clearly  in  accordance  with 
equity  and  common  sense,  since  no 
man  could  live  if  he  had  not  a  house 
to  cover  him,  and  no  man  coald  make 
£10  a-year  if  he  did  not  live ;  there* 
fore  no  man  could  make  £10  a-vear 
if  it  were  not  for  his  house — which 
clearly  proves  that  his  house  b  worth 
£10  a-year. 

This  ereat  principle  I  regard  as 
now  settled  and  established,  and,  in- 
deed, ouestioned  by  no  one  but  some 
of  the  Tory  bigots,  always  the  enemies 
of  improvement  I  do  not  doubt  that 
one-third  at  least  of  the  registered 
householders  in  the  boroughs  of  Ire- 
land are  registered  under  this  principle. 
I,  therefore,  shall  assume  it  as  a  settled 
principle  of  construction,  and  one  from 
the  analoj^y  of  which  I  may  argue. 
If  it  required  any  other  conurmation 
than  its  owu  reason  and  equity,  I 
might  remark  that  it  has  been  pnt 
beyond  all  question  by  the  recent 
decision  of  tne  house  of  commons, 
which  has  abundantly  recognised  the 
principle  that  a  house  of  the  yearly 
value  of  £10  a-year  does  nut  mean  a 
house  worth  £10  a-year.  and  rejected, 
with  becoming  indignation,  the  propo- 
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ftition  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  con- 
trarj— a  propoeition  uoparalleled  in 
atMurdity,  except  bjSir  Boyle  Roche's 
celebrated  motion,  that  a  quart  bottle 
should  hold  a  quart — a  motion  which 
has  justly  condemoed  the  memory  of 
its  proposer  to  the  ridicule  of  all  sen- 
sible men. 

The  same  principle  has  been  carried 
into  the  county  franchise.  The  reform 
bill  has  granted  the  franchise  to  all 
who  haTc  an  interest  of  £10  a-year 
over  and  above  their  rent.  This,  too, 
has  been  liberally  construed  by  the 
judges,  so  as  to  mean,  not  that  their 
holdings  would  set  for  £10  a-vear  over 
and  al^ve  the  rent,  but  that  the  tenant 
makes,  while  occupying  them,  £10 
a-year  over  what  he  pays  as  rent.  Of 
course  the  analogy  of  the  principle  to 
that  in  towns  is  obvious ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  its  applicaUon  has  not  yet 
been  carried  to  tne  limit  which  it  natu- 
rally ought 

It  has  been  held  repeatedly  that 
whatever  a  man  makes  on  his  farm 
is  to  be  accounted  in  estimating  its 
annual  value.  A  man  feeding  a  pig 
may  compute  the  profit  he  gains  by 
the  pig,  deducting  whatever  he  has 
to  pay  for  the  feeding.  This  has 
been  over  and  over  again  decided ; 
and  of  course  if  the  gain  of  feeding  one 
pig  should  be  computed,  so  should  the 
gain  of  feedine  twenty. 

Now,  I  hold  it  also  equally  evident 
that  the  value  of  land  is  to  be  regulated, 
not  by  what  a  man  does,  but  by  what 
he  might  do,  with  it.  The  man  who 
keeps  his  n-ound  all  under  flower  beds 
and  gravel  walks,  is  not,  on  that  ac^ 
count,  deprived  of  his  franchise.  If, 
therefore,  I  have  a  plot  of  ground  large 
enonffh  for  me  to  build  on  it  a  stye  in 
which  I  could  feed  21  pigs — and  if, 
on  each  of  these  pigs,  I  could  make 
10s.  profit  in  the  year,  and  that  I 

Eay  10s.  rent,  it  b  indisputable  that 
y  virtue  of  that  little  bit  of  ground 
1  am  clearly  entitled  to  my  franchise 
in  the  county,  since  iu  value  is  clearly 
£10  a-year,  for  without  it  or  some 
other  bit  of  ground  I  could  not  feed 
my  pigs  or  make  my  £  10  a-year. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  that  I  have  an 
acare  of  ground— it  is  clear  that  I 
might,  by  a  proper  disposition  of  the 
g^und,  feed  on  it  a  thousand  pigs — 
and  supposing  that  after  the  cost  of 
the  pigs  for  a  year,  I  could  make  by 
each  of  them  £1,  which  is  above 
supposition,  it  is  clear  that  that  acre, 
in  estimating  the  franchise,  must   be 


considered  as  worth  £1000  a-year,  or 
equal  to  twentv  £50  franchises. 

Now,  this  brings  me  to  the  point 
I  am  anxious  to  urge.  Let  any  one 
in  each  county,  ]>osses8ing  a  fiurm  of 
100  acres,  just  allot  each  acre  to  tweatj 
good  patriots,  and  let  each  of  these 
patriots  go  and  swear  a  £50  freehold 
before  the  judge  of  assize,  and  we  have 
at  once  2000  freeholders  credXed^tokose 
votes  no  earthUf  power  can  remove. 

I  think  I  have  satisfied  any  reason- 
able mind  that,  according  to  the  beat 
decisions  of  our  most  enlightened 
judges,  each  of  these  persons  is  enti- 
tled to  his  franchise.  If  the  cottier 
who  feeds  one  pig  in  his  cottage  la 
allowed  to  estimate  his  gain  in  the 
value  of  his  holding,  why  should  not 
another  man  who  feeds  fifty  likewise 
estimate  his  gains.  But  if  the  cottier 
is  so  comfortable  as  not  to  like  the  an- 
noyance of  a  pig,  to  which  his  poorer 
neighbour  submits,  his  superior  wealth 
surely  will  not  disfranchise  him  ;  he 
may  estimate  the  possibility  of  his 
making  the  gain  in  his  franchise;  then 
so  may  the  man  who  has  the  possibi- 
lity of  feeding  fifty ;  thererore^  if  I 
have  a  spot  of  ground  on  whi<^  I 
could  possibly  feed  fifty  pigs,  I  must 
estimate  the  gain  I  might  uius  make 
in  the- value  of  my  holding. 

If  any  pious  Catholic,  however, 
from  the  inability  to  compr^end  ab- 
stract reasoning,  should  hesitate  about 
taking  the  oath,  I  would  advise  him  to 
apply  to  his  deigy — the  estimable  and 
patriotic  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland — 
and  by  all  means  to  abide  by  their  de^ 
cision :  for  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to 
be  supposed  to  encourage  men  to 
swear  lightly.  Better  that  the  liberal 
cause  should  perish  for  ever  than  one 
false  oath  be  taken. 

The  course  for  a  former  to  pursue  is 
this  ;  —  let  him  let  an  acre  of  his 
ground  to  fifty  tenants,  who  may  re- 
side anywhere,  and  each  of  these,  I 
have  shewn,  can  go  at  once  before  a 
judge  of  assize,  and,  taking  the  aflkla- 
vit  re<^uired,  they  at  once  are  register- 
ed, wUhout  any  question  or  exammatum 
whatever^  and,  being  once  placed  on 
the  registry,  no  power  can  remove 
them  ;  election  committees  will  not 
open  the  registry,  and  for  eight  years 
they  must  vote  without  either  question 
or  possibility  of  defeat 

It  ma^,  indeed,  be  suggested  that  a 
prosecution  might  be  entered  into  for 
perjury,  and  that  an  Orange  jury,  and 
one  of  those  Orange  judges  who  are 
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the  cnrae  of  this  unfortunate  coontiy, 
Diiirbt  carry  their  bigoted,  and  blouted, 
and  rampant  Torjism  to  fiir  at  to  find 
a  man  guilt j  of  peijury  who  would 
fvear  himself  a  fiftj-powiid  freehfilder 
on  the  twentieth  part  of  an  acre.  Alas, 
ahtt»  that  socb  jodfires,  and  such  juriea, 
•boald  pervert  justice  to  their  saTage 
paMions — it  10  horrible  to  think  of — 
oat  all  tbeir  malice  will  not  avail  them 
— the  indictment  could  not  poetiblv 
be  tmtained.  Of  all  things  it  u  hanl- 
eit  to  prove  a  negative ;  and,  if  the 
biisinesa  be  managed  with  common 
cantioQ,  it  ia  atterly  impossible  to  give 
evidence  that  would  convict  in  a  cri* 
BMial  court  that  the  person  making 
the  oath  was  not  possessed  of  a  clear 
rental  of  £60  a-year  in  the  county. 
He  cannot  be  called  on  to  prove  that 
be  IS  ;  the  prosecutor  must  prove  that 
he  is  not ;  and,  if  the  business  be  ma- 
naged wHh  common  prudence,  the 
most  Orange  judge  on  the  bench 
could  not  possibly  convict  of  the  crime 
of  perjury  in  such  an  affidavit. 

In  all  other  respects  the  plan  is 
perfectly  secure  from  defeat ;  there  is 
no  possibility  of  question  at  the  regis- 
try. ;  the  amdarit  is  made  and  the 
registry  is  compulsory  ;  there  is  no 
question  allowed  at  the  election  ;  there 
is  none  allowed  before  the  election 
committee  in  the  event  of  a  petition. 
Nay,  even  suppose  the  extremely  im- 
prolmble  case  of  a  conviction  for  per* 
jttry,  ikis  would  not  mvaiidate  the  vote* 
Having  once  sworn  the  affidavit,  for 
any  county  in  Ireland,  no  power  on 
earth  can  remove  the  voter  from  the 
poll. 

Tbb  is  simply  the  plan  which    I 

{iropose  to  the  consideration  of  the 
ibera)  party  in  Ireland  ;  I  cannot  sec 
a  flaw  in  any  one  of  my  positions ; 
and,  if  my  advice  be  acted  on,  it  is 
dear  that  the  triumph  of  liberalism  is 
secured  for  ever.     We  need  fear  no 


retort,  for  the  Protestants  have  socb 
foolish  prejudices  that  they  could 
never  understand  the  matter  of  the 
oath. 

I  feel  satisfied  that  this  disoovefr 
will  entitle  me  to  the  gratitude  of  all 
lovers  of  justice  and  purity  of  electioa. 
It  will  perhaps  eiposa  me  to  the  ca- 
lumnies of  the  lovers  of  peculation, 
and  peijary,  and  oorruption — the  blind 
and  bigoted  Orangemen,  whose  (ell 
and  tturiffhteous  suprenracy  will  thus 
be  trampled  in  the  dust. 

I  have,  boa  ever,  no  wish  to  take 
any  mcfrit  to  myself.  To  the  men  of 
the  Queen*s  Countv  the  first  merit  of 
the  discovery  is  due ;  they,  when  re- 
fused by  a  Tory  assistant-barrister  to 
register  as  j£10  freeholders,  went  be- 
fore the  judge  of  assise,  and  swore 
themselves  £60  freeholders,  and  voted 
at  the  election. 

And  this  conduct  was  sanctioned  by 
the  House  of  Commons ;  the  Orange 
candidates  were  base  enough  to  bring 
this  fact  before  the  election  committee 
of  the  house ;  but  they  had  a  committee 
who  love  justice  and  law,  and  they 
refused  to  interfere,  and  all  their  votes 
were  ffood,  and  every  one  of  these 
J6d0  freeholders  secured  their  votes 
for  the  cause  of  freedom. 

We  will  proceed  then,  with  the 
sanction  of  a  pure  and  reformed  House 
of  Commons.  In  the  name  of  truth 
and  freedom,  of  purity  and  religion, 
with  a  hatred  of  all  corruption,  and 
the  love  of  justice,  let  all  Ireland  imi- 
tate tlie  Queen*s  County — let  every 
man  who  wishes  to  vote  for  his  coun- 
try, do  as  I  have  said — let  him  swear 
himself  a  £50  freeholder  before  a 
judge,  and  for  six  years  he  will  vote  as 
well  as  the  haughtiest  landlord  in  the 
country,  and  no  power  on  eartk  can 
prevent  hini  voting,  while  the  registry 
laws  continue  as  Ihey  are,  and  election 
commiiteet  refuse  to  open  the  registry. 
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COUNTY  TIPPERARY. 

MuRDKR. — A  respectable  and  in- 
dustrious young  man  named  Hogan, 
was  overtaken  in  Pound-street, 
Nenagh,  at  an  early  hour  on  last 
Friday,  by  a  man  named  Kelly,  who, 
without  the  slightest  provocation,  gave 
Jiis  unsuspecting  victim  a  blow  of  a 
stone  .which  fractured  his  skull  ;  he 
died  on  Thursday,  and  the  police  are 
in  active    pursuit  of  the    murderer. 


The  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  Kelly 
was  a  hired  assasitin. 

Three  persons  have  been  committed 
to  the  gaol  of  Ncnagh  for  other  raur- 
dffrs. 

A  man  name<l  Michael  Don(>ho<>, 
with  his  family  (living  within  one  mile 
of  Nenagh,  on  the  lands  of  Lisborny) 
attended  at  the  petty  ses^^ions  of 
Nenagh,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecut- 
ing a  party  fur  assault,  and,  on  return- 
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ing^  home,  between  fire  and  six  in  the 
afternoon,  beheld  hit  house,  with  what 
it  contained,  consumed  to  ashes.  Do- 
nohoe  had,  some  time  before,  ejected 
a  tenant  from  the  premises. 

OuTRAGB  IN  TuAM. — As  the  police 
were  escorting  some  prisoners  convicted 
of  riot  and  assault  at  the  last  (quarter 
sessions  of  Tuam,  from  the  bridewell 
to  Galway  gaol,  on  Saturday  hut,  they 
were  met  by  an  immense  mob,  who 
threatened  them  and  shewed evenrdis- 
position  to  rescue  the  prisoners.  They 
were  constrained  to  retire  to  their 
barrack,  and  to  remain  there  until 
James  Lynch,  of  Windfield,  Esq.  a 
magistrate  for  this  county,  arrived.  He 
ordered  them  to  bring  out  the  prisoners, 
directed  them  to  prime  and  load,  com- 
manded the  mob,  in  the  Queen's  name, 
to  disperse,  and  warned  them  of  the 
consequences.  They  reluctantly  obeyed 
the  nmnAdXe.^-Galwatf  Advertiser. 

Mauciovs  Burning. —  On  Friday 
night  week  two  houses,  on  the  lands  of 
Cappa,  in  this  county,  the  property  of 
Vere  Hunt,  Esq.,  were  maliciously 
burned  by  a  party  of  tbe  rural  legisla- 
tors, who  were  seen  on  the  same  night 
in  the  neighbourhood,  with  their  faces 
blackened.  We  have  not  heard  any 
reason  assigned  for  the  destruction  of 
these  houses,  which  were  situated  with- 
in a  musket  shot  of  a  military  and 
police  station. — Tipperary  ComtUuHoru 

COUNTY  LIIIERICK. 

On  Sunday  the  KHh  instant,  as  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd  was  proceeding  with 
the  family  of  the  Rev.  Chas.  P.  Coote, 
on  the  latter  gentleman's  car,  to  Doon 
church,  in  this  countv,  for  the  purpose 
of  officiating  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Coote, 
who  was  unwell,  four  men,  three  of 
whom  had  their  faces  blackened,  and 
the  fourth  a  piece  of  black  crape  cover- 
ing him,  all  well  armed,  stopped  the 
car  on  which  Mr.  Lloyd  was,  and 
examined  the  party  on  it,  expecting  to 
have  found  Mr.  C<iote  there,  but  being 
disappointed,  they  allowed  it  to  pro- 
ceed. Mr.  Coote,  whose  life  had  been 
formerly  attempted,  had  been  for  some 
time  unwell,  and  beiuar  unable  to  officiate 
on  that  day,  had  af>ked  Mr.  Lloyd  to 
do  duty  for  him  ;  and  were  it  not  for 
this  circumstance,  there  is  not  a  doubt 
but  Mr.  Coote  would  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  those  wretches.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  the  contemplated 
attack  was  well  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.— Two  men,  with  their  faces 
blackened,  were  observed  lying  in  a 
ditch  close  to  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
William  Scott,  of  Pallas,  in  this  couuty, 


in  the  middle  of  the  day  on  Saturday- 
last  It  is  supposed  that  their  oliQect 
was  to  commit  murder,  as  they  were 
well  armed*— Head-constable  John  Coe 
arrested  three  young  men  in  Tallow, 
county  of  Waterfurd,  on  Sunday  last, 
on  their  way  to  America.  On  searching 
them  he  found  in  their  poeseasion 
<£1040  in  gold,  ^10  in  notes,  and  £,% 
in  silver,  which,  it  afterwards  tamed 
out,  i\\ey  had  robbed  a  large  establish- 
ment of^  in  Cork. — lamerick  SkmdartL 

<*  BruflF,  June  21 A  band  of  ruffi- 
ans, in  number  about  nine,  made  a 
daring  attack  on  the  house  of  two 
highly  res[)ectable  maiden  ladies,  of 
the  name  of  Balie,  who  reside  on 
Loch  Gur,  in  this  neighbourhood ; 
they  were  no  way  disguised,  but  enter- 
ed the  house  in  the  most  deternriued 
manner,  between  the  hours  of  nine 
and  ten  o'clock,  when  it  was  yet  day- 
light ;  each  man  was  armed  with  a  pis- 
tol, or  bludgeon,  and  upon  entering 
the  house  they  demanded  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Hatchell  to  be  given 
up  to  them,  as  they  were  determined 
to  have  his  life ;  upon  which  one  of 
the  ringleaders  laid  hold  of  one  of  tbe 
old  ladies,  and  holding  a  pistol  to  her 
head  swore  to  shoot  her  if  she  gave 
any  alarm,  but  if  she  kept  quiet  no- 
thing would  be  done  to  her,  as  it  was 
only  Hatchell  they  wanted.  They 
took  three  stand  of  arms  and  two 
swords  from  the  house,  and  left  with- 
out any  further  depredations,  swearing 
to  have  this  young  man*s  life  yeL*' 

Riot  in  DRUMSNA.-.On  the  22d 
ultimo,  the  fair  day,  the  town  of 
Drumsna  was  thrown  into  confusion 
by  the  conduct  of  a  mob  of  disorderiy 
rioters,  who  were  parading  the  town 
and  abusing  and  beatrog  every  person 
against  whom  any  of  their  party  enter-> 
tained  a  pique  of  any  description.  The 
police,  under  the  direction  of  head 
constable  Irwin,  several  times  dispersed 
the  rioters,  and  exerted  themselves  to 
preserve  the  peace,  in  which  they  par- 
tially succeeded,  until  they  entered  tlie 
public-houses  in  order  to  expel  those 
who  were  drunk  and  riotous.  At  that 
moment  a  simultaneous  and  concerted 
attack  wSs  made  on  the  police,  at  wboas 
stones  and  other  missiles  were  pelted  tn 
abundance,  and  from  which  several  in- 
juries were  sustained.  At  length,  after 
much  endurance,  the  psrty  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  their  fire-arms,  and 
in  order  to  protect  their  lives  were 
compelled  to  fire  some  shots.  We 
have  heard  that  three  or  four  persons 
were  slightly   wounded.      Several  of 
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tbcrioten  are  in  cottodj,  and  will  be 
brougbt  forward  for  trial  at  the  quarter 
aenkHis  of  Carrick-on-Shannoa.  This 
is  the  second  attack  made  on  the  police 
siace  the  withdrawal  of  the  military 
&om  the  conntj  of  Leitrim. — Boicom' 

COUNTY   OP   ROSCOMMON. 

RavoLTiNG  Outrage. — A  few  days 
since,  as  the  remains  of  Miss  Mac 
Dennotroe,  of  Alderford»  were  beiog 
couvejed  to  the  family  cemetery,  i  n 
the  church-yard  of  Rifronan,  a  second 
edition  of  the  notorious  Tuam  riot 
occurred.  It  appears  that  on  its  pas- 
sage to  the  grave-jrard  the  hearse 
should  pass  the  parish  church,  into 
which  it  was  intended  by  the  friends 
of  the  deceased  that  .the  body  should 
be  brought  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  bnnal  service  reaa  over  it ;  but 
this  course  did  not  suit  the  views  of 
the  child^n  of  the  holy  mother  church, 
and  it  was  determined  they  should  hdve 
every  thing  their  own  way.  They 
seized  the  horses  and  endeavoured  to 
drag  them  on  at  once  to  the  "ould 
berrin*.  ground,"  with  ferocious  and 
savage  cries.  Several  gentlemen  in- 
terfered to  preserve  order,  but  they 
were  instantly  beaten  and  kniicked 
down,  amid  increasing  confusion  and 
riot.  James  Dodwell,  £s(|.  of  Knock- 
ranny,  was  beaten  from  his  horse  and 
severely  injured,  and  the  infuriated 
mob  seemed  to  have  gained  their 
point,  when  a  renewed  effort  was 
made  by  several  gentlemen  to  bear 
the  body  into  the  cnurcb,  but  without 
succeeding,  for,  as  they  were  bearing 
the  coffin  on  their  shoulders,  they  and 
their  inanimate  burden  were  hurled 
into  an  adjoining  ditch,  where  renewed 
punishment  awaited  them.  Notwith* 
standing  this,  however,  the  coffin  was 
at  length  brought  within  tlie  church- 
gate,  which  was  then  shut  against  the 
populaee,  till  the  last  rites  of  religion 
were  performed.  In  a  few  hours  after 
the  riot,  a  servant  of  Mr.  Dodwell's, 
on  his  return  home,  was  wayliud  and 
dreadfully  beaten  by  a  party  of  the 
notets,  two  of  whom  have  been  ar- 
rested by  Mr.  Dodwell  himself,  who 
came  up  at  the  instanL — Roscommon 
Gazette. 

Murder. — On  Friday  evening,  a 
young  man,  son  to  Mr.  Thos.  Power, 
residing  at  Rilkeoghan,  near  Water- 
ford,  was  Inutally  and  prcmeditatedly 
murdered  by  a  servant  named  Grunt, 
by  a  slab  or  stone.  He  lived  a  few 
I^Mirs  after  he  received  the  blow  on 
the  temple.     This  act  was  attended 
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with  circumstances  of  an  aggravating: 
nature.  The  culprit  has  not  yet  been 
arrested. — Waterjbrd  Mail. 

OISTUaBED  STATE  OF  LOUGFORO. 

^LoMGFoao,  July  9.— Yett«rday  at 
11  o'clock,  the  grand  jurors  for  thu 
county  were  sworn  in. 

"They  immediately  proceeded  with 
the  fiscal  bosiness  of  the  county.  The 
following  presentments  were  granted  for 
the  malicious  destruction  of  propery  stnca 
the  last  assizes  (very  little  more  than  two 
months  since),  which  may  give  the  public 
a  very  fair  picture  of  the  alarming  stata 
of  this  county.  In  meet  instances  (as 
usual)  the  victims  are  Protestants. 

"  To  Robert  M'CaUy,  Esq.  to  reim. 
burse  him  for  the  malicious  destruction 
of  five  horses,  six  cows,  two  mares,  a 
quantity  of  potatoes,  oats,  a  wiaaowinir 
machine,  and  other  variooi  articles*  £126 
8s.  8d. 

**  To  Thomas  Shan,  to  reimburse  him 
for  the  malidoas  destruction  of  a  quantity 
of  potatoes,  which  were  on  board  a  boat 
in  the  harbour  of  Longford,  the  boat 
having  been  sunk,  ^62  lis.  4d. 

mTo  Patrick  Brenan,  to  reimburse 
him  for  the  destruction  of  bay,  strawi 
and  turf,  which  were  burned,  £12  10s. 

"  To  Alexander  Dwyer,  for  the  mali- 
cious destruction  of  two  bouses,  and 
several  articles,  also  four  cows,  two  two- 
years*  old  heifers,  and  two  goats,  £d^ 

**  To  John  Diamond,  to  reimburse  him 
for  the  malicious  destruction  of  two  cows 
and  one  three-year^ld  heifer,  £30. 

««  To  John  Reilly,  to  reimburse  him  for 
the  destruction  of  two  houses,  £6. 

•'  To  John  Mullery,  for  the  destruction 
of  a  house,  two  asses,  two  piss,  potatoes. 
&c  £6  10s.  '^ 

<«  To  Owen  M'Cann,  for  the  malicious 
destruction  of  a  forge  and  pair  of  bel- 
lows, £6  10s. 

"  To  Andrew  Brock.  Esq,  to  reim- 
burse him  for  tl^  malicious  destruction 
of  a  sheep,  £2  Is.  lOd. 

*•  There  are  114  prisoners  in  the  gaol, 
81  of  whom  are  for  trial  at  the  present 
commission. 

**  Of  this  number  10  are  for  murder, 
14  for  atteropU  to  murder,  2  for  man- 
slaughter, 16  for  taking  arms,  adminis- 
tering unlawful  oaths,  and  other  ribbou 
offences.  In  the  cases  of  murder  there  fs 
little  chance  of  conviction,  if  the  govern, 
meat  still  adheres  to  its  fatal  policy  of 
allowing  the  prisoner  to  select  his  own 

The  DubUn  Gazette  of  the  Idth  July 
offers  the  following  rewards  : — Forty 
pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  persons 
who,  on  the  nignt  of  the  6th  instant, 
set  fire  to  a  school-house  in  the  parish 
of  Ardstraw,  county  of  Tyrone.    Filly 
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pounils  for  persons  vho,  on  the  9th 
instant,  set  fire  to  the  dwelling-houses 
of  William  Cole  and  William  Gee,  of 
Clonagh,  parish  of  Edgeworthstown, 
county  of  Longford.  Fifty  pounds  f«ir 
persons  vi  ho,  on  the  night  of  the  29th 
ultimo,  beat  James  Healy,  at  Bonlea, 
county  of  Tipperary,  who  died  of  his 
wounds  on  the  t2d  instant.  Fifty  pounds 
for  persons  who,  on  the  night  of  the 
6tb  instant  handed  a  threatening  notice 
to  Mrs.  Gibbon,  of  the  town  of  Sliiro, 
whose  husband  is  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Sims  of  Culloony. 

QUEKN*8  COUNTY. 

Savage  Attack. — A  young  man, 
named  Clarke,  a  Protestant,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Coolbanagber,  on  his 
way  home  from  the  Heath  races  on 
Tuesday  evening,  was  set  upon  by  a 
number  of  fellows,  near  the  Dublin 
road  :  he  gave  his  assailants  no  provo- 
cation, nor  did  he,  we  believe,  know 
them.  Before,  however,  tbcy  could 
knock  him  duwn,  he  broke  from  them, 
and  running  off,  escaped  into  the  house 
of  a  man  named  Fitzpatrick,  on  the 
verge  of  the  Heath,  whither  the  savage 
ruffians  pursued  him.  Two  of  Fitz- 
patrick*s  sons,  not  wishing  to  see  a 
person  coolly  murdered  on  Uieir  hearth, 
went  out  and  attempted  to  close  the 
gate  against  the  fellows,  whose  feroci- 
ous disposition  shewed  them  to  be  in- 
tent on  blood.  The  savao^es  attacked 
the  young  Fitzpatricks  with  stones,  and 
left  them  for  dead.  The  young  mien 
were  next  day  conveyed  to  the  county 
infirmary,  where  they  now  are,  we  be- 
lieve, in  a  very  dangerous  condition. — 
LdiuLer  Express, 

COUNTY  OF  CORK. 

Malicious  Burning. — On  Sunday 
night,  July  8,  the  paper  mills  of  Ballin- 
collig,  near  Rivcrstown,  together  with 
the  dwelling-house,  machinery,  &c. 
attached  thereto,  the  projierty  of 
Thomas  J.  Cleary,  Esq.,  were  malici- 
ously burned  and  destroyed,  the  doors 
and  window-sashes  having  bet^n  taken 
away,  and  the  water-wheel  cut  on  the 
previous  night.  At  the  Middleton 
sessions  Mr.  Cleary  got  a  decree  of 
possession  against  these  premises,  and 
ejected  persons  of  the  name  of  Meade, 
who  occupied  them. — Cork  ConstUuHon, 
county  dbrry. 

Desperate  Ribbon  Outrage. — 
Drape rVtown  fair,  held  on  the  6th  in- 
stant, passed  over  quietly  till  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  a 
strong  body  of  Ribbonmeu,  who  re- 
mained congregated,  proceeded  to 
wreak   their    vengeance   on  a  young 


man,  a  Protestant,  who,  it  seems,   had 
dur.rg.  the  day,  given  offence  to  one 
or  two  of  the  brethrer. 
county  loutu. 

Trgasonarlb  Conspiracy — Exis- 
tence OP  RiBBONisM  IN  Ireland. — 
At  the  late  assizes,  the  two  Traynors, 
who  our  readers  will  recollect  were 
arretted,  together  with  their  revolu- 
tionary papers,  by  that  active  chief 
constable,  Mr.  Hattou,  of  Navan,  were 
put  on  their  trial,  charged  with  treat- 
sunable  and  seditious  designs  against 
her  Majesty's  crown. 

Annexed  is  a  copy  of  a  revolutionary 
proclamation  found  on  the  prisoners. 

*'lrbhmen!  you  all  know  the  sao- 
guinary  and  despotic  system  by  which 
we  are  govemea !  You  have  read  the 
laws  lately  proclaimed  by  William  L. 
Mackenzie,  to  the  opposed  and  perse- 
cuted people  of  Canada !  They  have 
fourteen  millions  of  acres — so  have  we, 
make  ready  then !  Imitate  their  glo- 
rious example !  Make  haste !  Arise  I 
Arise  I  Arise!  This  b  the  last  ex- 
pedition I" 

The  Crown  lawyers  have,  how- 
ever, postponed  the  trial  for  the  pre- 
sent We  trust  that  the  proceedings 
will  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  govern- 
ment, be  they  Whig  or  Tory,  that  may 
be  in  office  at  the  ensuing  Spring  As- 
sizes.— D'rogheda  Conservative, 

COUNTY    WBSTMBATH. 

Murders. — The  following  murders, 
perpetrated  in  Wesimeath,  are  recorded 
as  follows  in  the  Dublin  Gazette  of  the 
nth  July. 

"it  has  been  represented  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  that  on  the  night  of  Wed- 
nesday, about  twelve  or  one  o'clock, 
the  house  of  John  Macken,  of  Golden 
Island,  parish  of  St.  Mary,  county  of 
Westmeath,  was  attacked  by  a  party 
of  armed  men,  about  sixty  or  one  hun- 
dred in  number,  who  fired  upwards  of 
thirty  shots,  one  of  which  wounded  a 
man  named  Patrick  Ward,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  has  since  died. 
Two  men,  named  Thomas  and  Patrick 
Finnerau,  suspected  of  being  with  the 
party,  have  since  absconded." 

The  second  proclamation  relates  that 
**on  the  morning  of  the  13th  instant, 
between  five  and  six  o'clock,  the  body 
of  a  man,  named  Peter  Dixon,  was 
found  lying  dead  on  the  high  road  near 
Athlone,  in  consequence  of  violence 
inflicted  on  him  by  some  person  or 
persons  imknown,  at  a  place  called 
Aughafan,  about  one  mile  and-a-half 
from  the  town  of  Athlone,  in  the  county 
of  Wcstmeath." 
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Adrerting  to  the  resolt  of  the  As- 
sizes wbklL  bare  just  terminated  ia 
Longford,  toe  WettmetUh  Guardian  has 
the  foUowing  remarks  on  the  state  of 
<Aa/coiintj: — 

**  There  are  six  transportation  cases 
from  this  Assizes.  There  were  four- 
teen presentments  for  malicious  destruc- 
tion of  property,  amounting  to  a  very 
large  sum  of  money,  to  be  levied  off 
the  county.  The  suflferers  in  almost 
every  instance  were  Protestants.  The 
half-yearly  expense  of  the  police  force 
with  which  this  county  is  now  burdened, 
amomsts  to  nearly  £2fi00,  and  the 
taxes  in  several  baronies  are  so  high  as 
nine,  in  very  many  instances,  ten  shil- 
lings per  acre.* 

Ribbon  ISM.  —  A  correspondent  in- 
forms OS  that  on  Monday  last  upwards 
of  three  hundred  Ribbonmen,  with  a 
Popish  Priest  at  their  head,  marched 
in  prooession  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Belleek,  committing  several  outrages 
and  excesses.  Some  of  the  fellows  have 
been  recognised,  and  warrants  issued 
against  them. — Fermanagh  Reporter, 

We  learn  from  a  correspondent,  that 
the  Meath  and  Monaghan  borders  of 
the  county  of  Cavan  are  in  a  very  dit- 
tnrfoed  state,  in  consequence  of  open 
and  daring  displays  of  large  armed 
bodies  of  Ribbonmen.  In  the  little 
village  of  Kingscourt  there  is  a  strong 
force  of  police,  five  chief  constables, 
and  a  Stipendiary  Magistrate  stationed, 
with  orders  to  be  in  readiness  for  im- 
mediate service.  Hack  jaunting  cars 
are  also  engaged  throughout  that  dis- 
trict in  order  to  pour  an  overwhelming 
force  of  military  and  constabulary  into 
any  place  where  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  an  Orange  procei$sion  is  likely 
to  take  place. — Fermanagh  Reporter. 

Anti-tithe  Meeting Another  of 

the  series  of  Normanby  legal  mob 
meetings  against  the  Established 
Church,  was  held  on  Sutaday  last  in 
the  barony  of  Iverk,  county  of  Kil- 
kenny. The  numbers  assembled,  ac- 
cording to  the  Kilkenny  Journal^ 
amounted  to  60,000 ;  aud  the  character 
of  the  people  is  thus  described  by  the 
same  authority  : — **  All  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  hardy  and  primitive 
raccy  within  whose  parish  this  meeting 
was  held,  vnll  admit  that  a  more  reso- 
lute, better  organised,  patriotic,  brave» 
and  powerful  body  of  men  cannot  be 
founa  than  the  Iverkeans.  Foremost 
on  erery  important  occasion,  the^  have 
rendered  the  parish  of  Moncom  dis- 
tinguished in  the  annals  of  agitation. 
For  this  they  are  indebted  to  the  zeal, 


ability,  and  energy  of  their  excellent 
pastor,  the  Rev.  N.  Carroll.** 

Priest  Carroll,  at  the  head  of  this 
organised  array,  moved  Mr.  Rivers,  of 
Corbally  Lodge,  into  the  chair— Priest 
Quinn  seconding  the  motion.  Mr. 
Rivers,  in  the  course  of  an  inflamma- 
torv  speech,  said  that  the  present  Tithe 
Bill  was  based  upon  the  same  principle 
as  ihat  which  had  procured  for  Lord 
Grey's  government,  from  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell,  the  title  of  base,  bloody,  and 
brutal.  Why,  he  would  ask,  was  the 
character  of  the  present  government 
to  be  compromisea  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church?  He  called  upon  them  to 
open  a  iienny  subscription,  like  that  of 
the  Catholic  rent,  in  each  parish,  which 
would  procure  them  emancipation  from 
tithes.  He  concluded  by  recommend- 
ing that  cattle  seized  for  tithes  should 
be  bailed  and  branded  with  the  word 
**  tithes,"  and  thev  could  not  be  sold  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Tne  following  Resolutions  were  then 
carried  : — 

**  That  the  til  he  church  is  the  main 
prop  of  every  abuse.  That  the  plan 
for  perpetuating  tithes  by  a  rent-charge 
has  aroused  us  to  a  sense  of  our  danger, 
and  forced  us  to  proclaim  our  unalter- 
able resolution,  never  to  pay  tithes 
under  any  name  or  shape. 

"  That  we  publicly  bmd  ourselves  to 
assi»t  our  countrymen  in  any  lawful  or 
constitutional  way,  to  aboVuh  tithes— 
that  sore  remnant  of  our  slavery  and 
mark  of  our  bondage;  and  that  to  carry 
out  our  pledge  we  recommend  that  a 
stock  purse  be  instituted  in  every  parish 
for  all  purposes  not  prohibited  by  law.** 

Priest  Carroll,  in  supporting  a  reso- 
lution, thus  defended  tne  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath  : — "  They  were  by  dire 
necessity  obliged  to  trespass  on  the 
holy  Sabbath,  in  assembling  to  cry  out 
against  injustice.  They  were  allowed 
by  the  Creator  to  perform  any  indis- 
pensable work  on  that  day,  which  could 
not  be  performed  on  any  other  day  of 
the  week.  He  would  conclude  by  call- 
ing for  three  cheers  for  their  young 
Queen,  three  for  their  good  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  three  fur  him  who  hi|d  a 
place  longest  in  their  affections  — 
Daniel  O'Connell." 

After  shouting  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  priest,  the  meeting 
separated. 

On  Sunday  next  the  barony  of  ShiU 
lelogher  vrill  meet  upon  the  race-course, 
and  on  Sunday  week  there  will  be  a 
meeting  of  the  barony  of  Gralmoy. 
Sunday   fortnight    is  proposed   for  a 
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meeting  at  Rosbercon.  Other  meetings 
are  also  in  contemplation.  So  much 
for  the  state  of  the  coiratry  under  Lord 
Normanby's  **  legal"  administration. 

The  Removal  op  Magistrates.— 
The  KUkenny  Moderator  states  that 
since  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Doyne  from 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  Borris, 
where  he  resided,  has  bcScome  a  scene 
of  the  wildest  riot  and  disorder.  The 
same  effect  has  followed  in  other  places. 
From  the  Dublin  Gazette. 

<«  Jdni  20. — On  the  night  of  Friday, 
the  1st  instant,  at  about  half-poet  ten 
o'clock,  Edward  Conghlan,  of  Keenahan, 
parish  of  Emlafad,  county  of  Sligo,  was 
struck  by  some  person  or  persons  yet  on- 
known,  with  stonesb  which  fractured  his 
skull  and  caused  his  death. — One  Hun- 
dred Pounds." 

«  On  the  lOlh  instant,  four  men,  with 
their  faces  blackened,  one  of  them  armed 
with  a  pistol  and  small  sword,  two  with 
guns,  and  another  with  a  case  of  pistols, 
were  seen  traversing  the  country  in 
and  near  the  townland  of  Coogy,  pariah 
of  Doon,  county  of  Limerick* — Ffty 
Pounds. 

«  June  23, 18d8.^-On  the  evening  of 
the  18th  instant,  a  roan  named  Owen 
Dooly  was  waylaid  near  bis  own  house, 
at  Tomb  parish,  in  the  county  of  Louth, 
by  a  number  of  persons  yet  unknown,  by 
whom  he  was  severely  beaten,  from  the 
effects  of  which  be  died  on  the  following 

evening Two  Hundred  Pounds. 

«  T.  Dbummono." 


Attempted  Assassination  op  thb 
Rev.  M.  G.  Bbrespord.— An  attempt 
was  made  on  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Mar- 
cus G.  Beresford,  Vicar-General  of  the     J 
diocese   of  Kilmore,  and  son  of  the     i 
diocesan,  on  Sunday  22nd  July,  while  jt? 
on  his  wa^  to  perK>rm  divine  serriee  I  . 
at  his  parish  charch,  Lara.     Two  fc!-  V . 
lows  rushed  from  a  place  of  conceal-     ; 
ment  towards  Mr.  Beresford,  on  his     K 
approach  to  the  town,  and  one  of  thena 
fired  a  pistol,  whereupon  the  servant 
of  Mr.  Beresford  ran  in  the  directton 
of  the  assailants,  who  fled,  but  soon 
after  made  a  stand,  wheeled  round,  and 
threatened  instant  death  if  the  pursuers 
should  not  retreat   During  the  pursuit, 
several    persons   who  saw  the   affair, 
shouted — "  Mad  dopr,  road  dog,"   for 
the  purposeof  intimidating  the  reverend 
gentleman  and   his  servant,  and   the 
assassins,  one  of  whom  was  armed  with 
a  carbine,  were  thus  permitted  to.  es- 
cape.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  assassins  are  known,  and  to  hope 
that  they  will  be  rendered  amenable  to 
justice. 

IRISH   TRANQUILLITY. 

The  following  is  extracted  from 
papers  lately  laid  before  Parliament, 
connected  with  the  comparative  In- 
crease of  crime  in  Ireland,  and  authen- 
ticated by  the  signature  of  Col.  Shaw 
Kennedy : — 


Murders    .... 
Firing  at  the  person 
Attacking  houses    . 
Committals   .    . 
Convictions  «     .    . 


CRIMES. 

1836. 

219 
68 

846 
23,891 
18,110 


Rewards  offered  in  1836-1837 
Ditto  claimed  in        do.      do. 


1837. 

Increase. 

2281 
91 

529 
27,396 
10,529 

klf  ATTOVft. 

19 

23 

183 

3,505 

Decreaso-7,581 

520 

•        .         •        . 

... 

19 

Unclaimed 501 


The  Maiii  in  commenting  on  the 
document,  remarks  as  follows  : — 

<*  It  appears,  then,  from  these  returns, 
'  «<  1st  That  crimes  of  the  most  heinous 
nature,  and  arising  from  politicnl  distur- 
bances, are  increasing  at  a  rate  much 
beyond  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 

**  2d.  That  whilst  committals  are  also 
increasing  at  an  equal  ratio,  convictions 
are  diminishing  at  such  a  rate  as  to  prove 
the  general  and  powerful  organization 
which  intimidates  witnesses  from  attend- 
ing, and  jurymen  from  discharging  their 
duty;    while,    in    many    instances,    the 


Crown  prosecutors  permit  the  kinsmen 
of  the  accused— in  some  the  participators 
in  his  guilt — to  be  amongst  those  whose 
verdict  is  to  decide  his  fate.  This  also  is 
demonstrated  by  the  unclaimed  rewards 
of  the  Gazette — and  we  believe  that  a 
more  awful  or  dangerous  phenomenon  was 
never  exhibited  in  any  country  than  the 
increase  of  crime  through  unbridled  licen- 
tionsness,  and  its  impunity  through  in- 
timidation. Yet  such  are  the  fmits  of 
nearly  three  years  and  a  half  of  0*Mq1- 
grare  government.'* 
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Ox  Thundajr,  Augu^  16th,  her  iB06t 
gndoitt  Majesty  closed  the  Bret  session 
of  her-  first  parliaimeiit.  Nine  long 
months  had  eiapeed  since  that  parlia- 
ment assembled,  and  never,  we  will 
fentnre  to  say,  was  the  time  of  658 
gentlemen  eraptoved  during  the  better 
part  of  one  whole  year  with  so  little 
profit  either  to  themselves  or  others 
as  was  the  time  of  her  Majesty's  fsuth- 
IqI  Commons  since  last  November* 
As  to  pleasure,  we  can  scarcely  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  any  one  of 
the  658  could  possibly  find  any  thing 
like  gratification  in  sitting  for  so  many 
tedious  hoars  of  each  night  in  an 
atmosphere  both  morally  and  physi- 
cally foul — wasting  the  energies  of 
fife  in  Hstening  to  stupid  speeches, 
and  forced  to  witness  scenes,  to  be 
present  at  which  was  something  like 
degradation. 

In  the  retrosipect  of  the  session  there 
is  just  as  little  to  give  pleasure  to  tlie 
mind  of  the  patriot.  More  clear  and 
painful  symptoms  have  been  eihibited 
of  the  extent  of  the  disease  that  is 
prying  on  the  energies  of  Britain, 
and  drjing  np  the  springs  of  her 
prospenty  and  her  life.  We  do  not 
mean  the  increase  of  democratic  power 
—this  is  a  matter  of  secondary  moment. 
The  reaJ  disease  of  the  country  has  a 
deeper  seat  and  a  more  dangerous 
character — it  is  the  deterioration  in 
the  tone  of  national  thought  and  the 
standard  of  national  •feeling — the  gra- 
doal  disappearance  from  the  public 
stage  of  the  old-fashioned  principles 
of  integrity  and  honor — the  |rradual 
endurance  of  conduct  and  of  exhibitions 
which  would,  in  better  cbys,  have 
doomed  the  acton  to  ererlaimiig  dii- 
VoL.  XIL 


grace — ^in  one  word,  the  progress  of 
national  demoralization.  If  the  state 
of  public  feeling  be  vitiated— If  the 
tone  of  public  morality  be  lowered,  we 
hold  it  a  matter  of  very  secondary 
moment  by  what  form  of  government 
the  country  is  managed.  It  is  the 
absence  of  high  principle— it  is  the 
endurance  of  political  turpitude — it  m 
the  unblushing  and  the  unrebuked 
exhibition  of  unprincipled  faction* 
that  indicates  the  real  danger  to  tho 
country. 

We  have  not  space  for  general 
refiections.  Our  purpose  is  to  tak« 
a  brief  and  homely  review  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  session.  Let  £ugUtb» 
men,  ay,  and  Irishmen,  too,  find  what 
pleasurje  they  can  in  the  retrospect-* 
there  is  matter  for  profitable,  tooiigli 
it  may  be  painful,  renection. 

First-^We  must  consider  the  elee- 
tion  petitions.  It  is  a  subject  which 
we  will  dismiss  with  as  few  words  as 
maybe — but  it  is  one  that  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten. 

\t  the  last  general  elec^on  in  Ire- 
land many  seats  were  gained  by  the 
radical  narty  by  means  utterly  subver* 
si  ve  of  all  purity  of  election.  Fictitious 
votes,  the  manufacture  of  hard  swearing 
by  the  claimant,  and  easy  decisions  by 
the  assistant-barristers,  were  tendered 
in  abundance — seats  were  usurped  by 
perjury  and  fraud,  and  men,  unduly 
elected  by  these  fictitious  votes,  were 
returned,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  right- 
ful electors.  To  seek  redress  for  this 
wrong,  the  usual  remedy  by  petition 
was  resorted  to.  The  hopes  of  the 
Protestant  party  were  great — they 
were  not  unreasonable— they  calcu- 
lated on  altering  many  of  these  returas 
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procured  by  means  fraudulent  and 
illend. 

The  election  petitions  came  on  to  be 
tried  before  the  committees  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  every  siugle  instance 
in  which  the  Whigs  had  a  majority  they 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Whig  suitor.  In 
more  than  half  the  instances  where  the 
Tories  had  a  majority  they  decided 
against  the  suitor  oftheir  own  party.  But 
in  every  single  case  in  which  a  nugority 
of  Whigs  were  on  the  committee,  the 
Whig  was  successful.  In  many  cases, 
charity  itself  cannot  hope,  that  the 
decision  was  made  irrespective  of  the 
politics  of  the  party. 

Indeed,  the  shameful  and  indecorous 
partizanship  of  many  of  these  committees 
IS  too  notorious  to  be  denied.  The 
Roxburgh  committee  have  left  on  re- 
cord their  decision,  that  the  murdering 
of  electors,  after  their  return  from  the 
poH,  conld  not  possibly  be  considered 
as  intimidation  to  deter  others  from 
braving  a  similar  fate — it  being  always 
understood  that  the  murdered  voten 
were  Conservatives.  The  Hull  com- 
mittee ontrivalled  even  the  Roxburgh 
— ^refusing  to  entertain  the  list  of  ob- 
jections to  the  votes  of  the  Whig 
petitioners,  becanse  there  was  a  mis- 
take in  the  designation  of  some  of  the 
petitioners  in  the  heading  of  the  list — 
although  it  was  admitted  that  this 
beading  was  not  necessary  at  all — and 
that  the  list  was  valid  without  any. 
This  was  bad  enough — but  this  was 
not  the  worst  Next  day  it  was  dis- 
covered that  there  was  a  similar  mis- 
take in  the  heading  of  the  list  of  ob- 
jections furnished  by  the  Whigs,  upon 
which  the  committee  positively  at* 
tempted  to  reverse  their  own  decision 
of  tne  day  before,  and  were  only  pre- 
vented by  the  indignant  and  manly 
denunciations  of  the  Conservative 
counsel,  who  dared  them  to  commit 
saeh  fonl  injustice  ;  and  by  the  mere 
force  of  honest  eloquence  deterred 
them  from  their  meditated  design. 

Let  us  turn,  however,  to  the  Irish 

fetitions — those  nearer  home.  The 
>ublin  committee  consisted  of  eight 
Radicals  to  three  Conservatives — and 
Mr.  O'Connell  retains  his  seat.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  a  clearer  case  Submitted 
to  a  tribunal  than  that  on  which  the 
petitioners  relied — to  clear,  that  we 
are  credibly  informed  Mr.  O'ConnelPs 
agent  had  his  instructions,  unless  he 
obtained  a  favorable  committee  to 
give  up  the  seat  at  once.  We  have 
not  space  to  go  over  the  extraordinary 
decisions  of  &is  committee :  they  did 


not  even  affect  the  form  of  impartiality. 
The  members,  we  have  been  told, 
cheered  the  counsel  for  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell in  h'ls  arguments,  and  stopped  the 
counsel  for  the  petitioners  by  an- 
nouncing that  their  mind  was  made  up. 

In  Carlo w  and  in  Longford  Whig 
committees  did  their  business  equally 
well — they  refused  to  open  the  registry 
— that  is,  they  would  not  go  into  the 
case  at  all.  This  refusal  to  open  the 
registry  is,  bv  the  wa)  ,an  expedient 
very  lately  thought  of.  For  some 
sessions  after  the  reform  bill  it  never 
occurred  to  any  committee,  Whi^  or 
Tory,  to  refuse  to  investiffate  the  right 
of  any  disputed  voter  to  tne  franchiie; 
but  in  the  present  session  the  Whig 
committees  invariably  decided  that 
they  would  not  do  so — that  the  ad- 
mission of  the  claimant  by  the  assts- 
tant'barrister  should  be  capable  of  ne 
revision  or  appeal — nay,  that  in  the 
case  of  a  fifty-pound  freeholder  his 
own  simple  and  unquestioned  affidavit 
should  be  conclusive  evidence  of  his 
right  to  vote. 

Connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Carlow  case  there  b  something  curious. 
The  fate  of  the  petition  turned  alto- 
gether on  the  question  of  opening  the 
registry.  When  the  committee  was 
struck  it  was  found  that  it  consisted  of 
six  Radicals  and  five  Conservatives  ; 
but  of  the  Radicals  one  had,  on  a 
former  occasion,  been  a  member  of  a 
committee  that  unanimouslv  decided 
on  opening  the  registry.  What,  then, 
was  to  be  done  ?  This  noble  lord  was 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  he 
could  scarcely  five  his  casting  vote  in 
the  teeth  of  his  former  decision.  When 
the  day  came  for  arguing  the  qu^tion 
the  noble  lord  fill  sick//  By  a 
manoeuvre  it  was  managed  that  one 
of  the  Whigs  on  the  committee  should 
be  substituted  as  chairman.  The  mem- 
bers were,  five  for  opening  the  registry 
and  five  against  it,  but  the  substituted 
chairman  gave  a  double  vote,  which 
decided  the  question  and  the  fate  of 
the  petition. 

We  have  no  wish  to  pursue  further 
such  details.  It  is  enough  to  observe 
that  this  was  the  first  session  of  Par- 
liament in  which  political  partisanship 
became  the  regular  system  of  men 
sworn  as  a  tribunal  to  try  a  question 
on  its  merits— this  was  the  first  session 
in  which  experience  proved  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  a  Conservative 
to  obtain  even  the  forms  of  justice 
from  a  Whig^ Radical  committee. 

It  was  curious  that  in  an  immense 
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propoitioii  of  CMCfl  the  Whigs  had  the 
najority  on  these  oomfliitteet — it  it 
•tiU  more  cariovs  that  this  muority 
they  obtained  bv  the  eioutes  made  by 
ComaenradTet  for  not  servki^.  This 
opens  up  another  siofular  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  session. 

Mr.  O'Conneil  broadly  declared 
thai  all  Tory  eonunittees  were  per- 
jured, and  he  repeated  the  declaration 
in  his  place  in  the  House.  Never 
was  there  a  chaige  so  absordlr  and 
so  fiasitioQsly  ftdse.  We  have  already 
said  (mat  in  more  than  half  the  eases 
in  whieh  a  myority  of  the  committee 
were  Conservatives  the  dednon  was 
aninst  the  Conservative  candidate.-* 
Tne  fiilaehood  of  the  charge  was 
ooChingTt  however,  to  the  purpose — it 
answered  the  ead  for  which  it  was 
designed — it  deterred  timid  Conser« 
vatiTcs  from  serving  on  election  com- 
mittees when  they  would  be  eiposed 
to  sueh  a  charge— and  to  this  princi- 
pally IS  to  be  attributed  the  success  of 
the  opposite  party. 

It  is  Tery  true  that  this  charge 
provoked  the  censure  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  of  the  ministry  to  screen 
him,  the  House,  by  a  considerable 
majority,  passed  a  resolution  branding 
distinctly  the  author  of  the  charge  as 
a  liar  and  a  slanderer. 

But  it  is  instructive  to  observe  that 
even  they  who  joined  in  this  TOte 
were  influenced  by  the  feeliags  to 
which  we  allude — and  while  they  were 
ready  to  join  in  stigmatising  the  slan- 
derer, they  shrunk  from  the  discharge 
of  a  solemn  duty  from  a  reluctance  to 
eipose  themselves  to  the  annoyance  of 
his  slander.  We  note  these  thinffs  not 
without  regret  The  policy  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  has  louff  been,  by  the  use 
of  vituperation  of  the  grossest  kind,  to 
act  on  the  natural  dislike  of  moiit  per- 
sons to  be  the  objects  of  scurrility,  and 
thus  deter  the  timid  from  opposing 
him.  This  is  the  secret  of  all  the 
unmeasured  beastliness  of  language 
with  which  he  assails  his  enemies. 
He  tried  the  ez|)eriment  on  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  it  was  completely 
successful. 

We  look  on  these  transactions  with 
deep  and  undisguised  alarm.  They 
indicate  a  depravation  of  public  morals, 
which  bodes  ill  for  the  nation.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  sworn  tribunals  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  as  free 
from  suspicion  as  any  other  judicial 
tribunal  in  the  land.  Even  in  the  last 
parliament  justice  was  done  fairly  and 


honestly  by  the  election  committees. 
With  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent session  we  may  date  the  sera  at 
which  the  members  of  the  revolutionary 
party  6rst  exhibited  themselves  as  ready 
to  carry  their  partizanship  into  the  elec- 
tion committees.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  scenes  presented  by  the  election 
committees  could  have  taken  pfsee 
unless  the  tone  of  public  ieelinff  were 
deeply  injured — it  is  perfectly  impos- 
sible that  they  can  have  ooeurted  with- 
out ezerctsincr  a  reflaa  influence  on 
the  national  feeling.  There  must  be 
abundance  of  disregard  of  priaciple  out 
of  doors  when  senators  venture  on 
conduct  such  as  this— but  the  open 
eahibition  of  such  profligacy  in  high 
places  cannot  fail  to  give  countenance 
to  the  profligacy  in  the  country  which 
created  it. 

And  what  hope  is  there,  judging  from 
the  events  of  hist  session,  that  this  pro« 
cess  of  public  demoralization  will  be 
stayed?  Did  we  see  men  of  stem 
and  unaccomuKMiating  virtue— of  un- 
yielding boldness  and  unswerving 
mtcgrity  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
we  might  believe  thst  their  rugged  and 
manly  honesty  might  yet  arrest  the 
progress  of  our  degeneracy.  But  it 
IS  not  by  the  puny  and  gentlemanlike 
Conservatism  of  modem  days  that  the 
work  can  be  done — it  is  not  by  the 
men  who  would  refuse  to  sit  upon  the 
Dublin  committee,  and  thus  virtually 
defraud  the  citiaens  of  Dublin  of  their 
right,  lest, perchance,  they  might  espose 
themselves,  by  an  honest  dischaige  of 
their  duty,  to  the  foul  words  of  one 
whom  they  themselves  had  voted  a 
slanderer  and  a  liar.  And  it  b  owing 
to  such  unmanly  temporising  that  Mr. 
0*Connell  is  now  member  for  Dublin. 
It  was  just  because  some  sentimental 
Conservatives  would  not  put  themselves 
in  the  way  of  his  abuse  that  all  the- 
efforts  and  all  the  sacrifices  of  the 
honest  citizens  of  Dublin  at  the  last 
election  went  for  nought.  Eloctors 
were  found  then  to  peril  their  little 
all  —  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
risk  of  ruin  —  to  defy  the  threats 
of  the  government,  and  to  brave  the 
fury  of  the  mob— in  the  cause  of  the 
Constitution.  Candidates  were  found 
to  leave  the  retirement  of  their  homes, 
and  devote  nights  and  days,  and  health 
and  strength  to  the  harrassing  duties 
of  a  contest— all  this  was  done,  and 
^one  in  vain,  because  Conservatives 
in  parliament  would  not  run  the  risk 
of  being  called  hard  names  by  Mr. 
O'Connell.     These  men  may  be  very 
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Tirtoom,  very  high-minded,  and  very 
amiable— very  ▼aluable  men  In  *  the 
toipiog  timet"  of  peace,  when  nothing 
It  to  be  brared  and  but  little  to  be 
done ;  but  poor,  indeed,  in  dayt  of 
emergency,  arc  the  defeadert  who  will 
be  tcared  from  their  pott  by  the  fear 
of  a  common  tlanderer  t  ill  word — 

••HbBtaUMixlHoiMa 


B«t  to  onr  tatk.  Among  the  eventt 
of  the  tettion  we  mutt  devote  a  few 
wordt  to  the  prooeedinga  with  regard 
to  Canada.  We  have  no  intention  even 
of  gbuBcing  at  the  qnettiont  involved  in 
theae  proMedingt  relating  to  the  gene- 
ral ttate  of  the  colony,  or  the  circom- 
atancea  of  lu  recent  ditturhaneet. — 
Theae  qnettiooa  have  been  fullv  and 
ably  ditcntaed  in  a  former  number  of 
thit  journal.*  The  matters  connected 
with  them  have  been  brought  too  re- 
cently before  the  public  to  be  forgotten. 
Nor  can  we  do  more  than  present  our 
readert  with  a  very  tlight  tketch  of  the 
proceedingt  latt  tpring. 
.  It  will,  of  course,  be  recollected  that 
the  liberal  minittry  lound  it  necettary 
to  bring  in  a  bill*  for  sutpending  the 
constitution  of  Canada  and  appointing 
a  dictator— that  last  resource  of  the 
clumsy  system  called  popular  govern- 
ment. It  must  not,  howeTer,  be  for- 
gotten, that  when  their  bill  for  accom- 
plishing these  ends  was  brought  into 
parliament  a  material  difference  of 
opinion  arose  between  Lord  John 
Kussell  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  This 
ditferenoe  Lord  John  Russell  declared 
to  be  fatal  to  the  principles  of  the  bill. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  persevered  in  his 
amendment^  aud  ministers  succumbed, 
accepting  the  measure  as  altered,  in- 
deeu  we  might  9ay  framed,  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  However,  it  will  be 
aeen  that  this  was  not  the  only  instance 
during  the  session  in  which  the  ^vern- 
ment  of  the  country  has  been  virtually 
earried  on  by  the  Conservative  oppo- 
sition. The  ministry  are  content  to 
keep  place  on  these  terms.  But  more 
of  tnis  again. 

The  settlement  of  the  civil  list  for 
*  the  new  reign,  occupied  of  course  the 
attention  of  parl'uiment,  at  an  early 
period.  The  question  of  the  pension 
list  was  brought  before  the  house  in  a 
manner  not  very  creditable  either  to 
the  ministry  or  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. When  the  civil  list  was  settled 
at  the  bcgitming  of  the  reign  of  Wil- 


liam the  Fourth,  provision  was  made 
for  the  payment  of  all  esistiog  pen- 
sions, with  the  onderstanding  that  all 
future  pennons  ahoeld  be  granted 
wider  tne  control  of  pariianent ;  to 
this  arrangement  the  nitth  of  all  pttr- 
ties  was  supposed  pledged.  It  pleaaed 
however  the  Radkkls  and  the  Ministry 
at  the  settlement  of  the  new  civil  list 
to  disregard  this  understanding,  aad  to 
suspend  the  payment  of  all  pensions  on- 
til  a  committee  should  report  upon  the 
propriety  of  continuing  them.  A 
committee  was  accordingly  appointed, 
with  power  to  inquire  into  all  the  di*- 
cumstances  under  which  the  penatoos 
were  granted — to  scrutinise  the  pover- 
ty of  the  parties  to  whom  they  were 
payable — to  expose  to  the  public  e^e 
the  private  circumstances  of  partiea 
that  bad  seen  better  days — all  this  was 
done  during  the  last  session,  and  done 
apparently  with  no  other  object  than  to 
gratify  the  spite  and  malice  of  the  radi<^ 
cals  by  an  exposure  of  the  misfortunes 
of  their  betters. 

In  this  creditable  and  gentlemannke 
enquiry,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  took  the 
leading  part^  The  committee,  after 
the  most  searching  enquiry,  were 
forced  to  report  that  the  pension-list 
was  not  the  roll  of  corruption  which  it 
had  been  represented  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  stated  that  some  even  of  the  pen* 
sions  which  appeared  most  suspicious, 
were  found  to  have  originated  in  cir- 
cumstances honorable  alike  to  the 
granters  and  the  grantees.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Excmequer  congratulated 
the  house  that  by  this  enquiry  the 
purity  of  the  pension  list  bad  been 
yindicated — that  it  had  l>een  found 
that  even  when  the  grant  of  a  pension 
rested  on  the  secret  and  irresponsible 
advice  of  the  minister,  it  had  been  bat 
seldom  abused ;  this  is  some  adrantage 
it  is  true — it  is  a  testimony  to  the  inte- 
grity of  those  ministers  called  Tory, 
which,  we  will  venture  to  say,  poste- 
rity will  never  bear  to  the  collea^es 
of  Mr.  Rice.  Mr.  Rice  ought  indeed 
to  have  recollected  that  this  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  testimony  to  the 
uprightness  of  the  system,  by  **  enor- 
mous lying,**  as  to  the  corruption  of 
which  he  and  his  party  obtained  office. 
The  testimony  has  had  its  use.  But 
we  hold  its  use  too  dearly  bought  bv 
the  violation  of  natiomil  honour  which 
the  inquiry  implied — we  would  hold  it 
too  dearly  bought  by  the  rude  outrage 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  recipients  of 
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the  mjwl  boot  J,  wUch  thk  eoqArj 
iliUncA.  WiiMvt  «m1  orphant  wtre 
i»reed  to  expose  tbeir  poverty  to  ibe 
ikfienle  of  a  ooonittee  who  entofed 
en  tke  enquiry  in  e  ipirit  that 
•eemed  to  wegnd  all  pennonerfl  at 
^anderere  and  begnn.  Mr.  Rice 
read,  in  the  Hooae  of  Commoaa*  •eme 
letters  received  from  penona  wbo 
were  the  anbgecta  of  the  enqairy, 
whiefa  ooght  to  be  preaerved  to  com- 
plete the  history  of  this  diacreditable 
traaaaction.  Our  readers  will  perose 
with  Intettse  interest  the  two  foltowiag 
letteia  addressed  to  the  Chanoellor  of 
Excheqaer ;  they  will  themselves  es- 
phinthe  cirenmstances  and  the  ch»- 
lacters  of  the  writers ;  the  first  is  an 
extract  from  ^he  letter  of  Lady  Pop- 
haoB,  widow  of  the  late  Sir  Home 
Popham. 

**  Was  I  in  any  cats  to  attampt  inch  a 
tnaky  my  fseliags  would  very  toon  inca- 
paritale  me,  not  only  for  it,  but  for  the 
statemant  of  simple  fiurtt  which  I  do 
▼aniore  to  make»  as  follows:— The  pen. 
■on  was  granted  by  Mr.  Pitt  Tiuiasked) 
for  serTices  performed  not  only  ^n  the 
navy,  bnt  also  in  the  conduct  of  a  con- 
fidential and  difficult  mimion  to  the  Em- 
peror  Paul  of  Rosiia.  At  the  time  of 
making  the  grant,  the  minister*!  discern- 
ment led  him  to  foresee  that  the  curtail- 
ment of  Sir  Home's  life,  and  thoronah 
neglect  of  his  priYsta  afiidrs,  must  be  the 
tnefitable  result  of  hit  deYotedaem  to 
the  pnblie  serrice,  and  therefore  he  gave 
a  remainder  to  his  widow.  How  fblly 
that  ditoammeat  was  home  out  by  feet 
is  told  in  a  few  words.  Although  seversl 
years  of  brilliant  tnooetses  followed  the 
period  of  the  grant,  eo  little  proTition 
had  Sir  Home  been  able  to  make  for  his 
finuly*  daring  those  yean,  that  oa  re- 
aeiving  his  last  commaad,  when  bis  pri- 
Tato  aibirs  were  pretted  apon  hit  notice, 
mftar  parting  with  all  bis  property  in 
£af  land,  be  found  hit  fortune  to  consitt 
of  bis  pension  and  hit  tword,  and  he  wat 
constrained  from  motifes  of  economy  to 
take  his  family  with  him  to  Jamaica. 
That,  baring  toiled  beyond  his  strength, 
be  sunk  beneath  the  lots  of  a  ton  and  of 
a  daughter,  of  whom  the  climate  had 
hereai^  him :  and  collecting  all  that  an 
unskilful  economy  bad  jutt  placed  within 
bit  disposal,  he  was  permitted  to  return 
with  it  to  England,  there  to  recaire  again 
the  approhation  of  hit  king,  and,  leaving 
to  his  widow  hit  pention  and  hit  name,  to 
blem  hit  children,  and  to  die.  Hit  name 
It  history ;  no  thousand  pens  can  blot  or 
agar  it.  His  pension  has  giren  to  his 
childimi  snob  an  education  and  such  ad- 
rtmtmgm  aa  its  limits  could,  all  directed, 


to 


tham  voffthy  thsfar  caaatry^ 
id  th^  Ibthaf^  nama;  and  I 
am  coafidsnt  that  no  rojal  psrtsa,  na 
Hoass  of  GoauMms»  ao  mfadstsr,  will 
say  that  P«i»on  shoald  axpira  bsfcra  I 
expire.  No»  snr,  the  rsauaat  of  say 
days  rinll  still  ba  soothed  by  the  wmrds 
yonr  letter  qaotes— ^  It  is  honoarabia  in 
a  jnst  caass  to  ba  thought  worthy  of  ra- 
ward.'  I  do  not  nnderralna  by  any 
means  the  pacnnknr  adrantages  of  a  pen- 
sion ;  with  my  family  and  my  wants  thai 
were  impossible ;  hare  I  aot  era  this 
home  bearier  priratiataa,  aad  for  my 
country?  I  baTa.  Bat  I  do  valaa  high 
and  abora  all  the  tovehfaig  tsstimaay  to 
the  merits  aad  to  the  meaMty  af  Sir 
Home  Popham,  borne  in  the  cantfaw- 
aaca  of  that  pension  by  a  fratsfal  coan- 
tr^,  mhdsteved  by  a  royJ  band  to  ht§ 
widow,  and  that  bseaasa  be  was  as  traa  an 
oAoar  as  srar  left  a  widow  in  a  nation'^ 
cars.— I  hare  the  honour  to  ranmin»  iir, 
yonr  gratafnl  aad  bumble  terfaat, 

«<  £.  W.  PonuM." 

The  next  is  from  the  daughter  of 
General  Carey. 

••  Ylenoii,  Umvmj  11, 1888. 

«  SiE— Liring,  on  account  of  the 
nnallnem  of  my  income,  in  the  most  re- 
tired manner  at  the  abore  place,  I  bare 
nothing  to  offer  in  justification  of  the 
liberty  I  take  in  addrettiog  ron  but  the 
information  I  bare  received  through  the 
medium  of  the  newtpapers,  that  all  of 
that  detpited  and  degraded  dam  called 
pentionert  are  detired  to  tend  to  yon,  tir, 
at  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  an  ao» 
count  of  their  tereral  daimt  to  the 
pensiont  they  hare  hitherto  receired. 
Taking  it  then  for  granted  that  I  am 
rightly  informed,  I  bc^  your  patience  to 
the  enforced  recitaL  My  father,  the 
Hon.  General  Luciut  Ferdinand  Carey, 
commanded  at  the  taking  of  the  ItLsnd 
of  St  Luda  from  the  French,  in  the 
year  1780,  and  died  of  hit  wouodt  on 
the  day  of  itt  capture. 

*<  The  pention  which  wat  granted  to 
hit  daugbtert  wat  not  obtained  through 
the  favour  of  any  minitter,  but  was 
given  by  thtf  voice  of  parliament,  and 
the  consent  of  our  ever-respected  sove- 
reign George  HI.;  it  consisted  of  £60 
each,  and  wat  Wettowed  at  tome  email  re- 
muneration for  the  incalculable  evilt 
which  fell  upon  a  fomily  of  infant  dauffh- 
tert  by  the  lost  of  a  father  jutt  at  be  be- 
came able  to  provide  for  them— by  the 
lott  of  a  father't  protection  and  all  the 
comfortt  of  a  father's  honte ;  nor  did  the 
wide-spreading  evil  end  here;  the  ne- 
glected, almost  as  if  (by  high  and  rich 
connexione)  unackaowledged,  children, 
in  prseem  of  time  became  pstronlem 
young  women  without  friends,  protsctor. 
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or  iBfcrodiiclioB;  Mid»  to  Mftkt  the 
■vre  of  Umit  tMolim  f|«ite  twiX,  wmn 
cUprivod  of  their  wtak  at  Titooiiiii*t 
dttighften  Imt  the  preaatsf*  death  of  their 
]iumU»  and  left  to  waader  ahout  the- 
world  in  hel|4ew  d^gradatioa,  and  eoino^ 
thing  nearly  allied  to  want  I  nniet  not, 
howtT«r»  *nff«r  thk  fnelancholy  enomera^ 
tion  to  make  me  foignt  that  which  I  mnet 
ever  remembec  with  ipatknde  Tia.,  that- 
this  peaeion,  which  in  theee  dear  timte* 
famidiee  ne  with  little  moia  than  daily 
bread,  and  obligee  me  to  obtaia  that»  to 
lire  in  baniehment,  wae  yet  the  means  of 
f  me  the  religioni  and  solid  edn- 
to        ' 
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my  fortane,  which  has 
onabled  me  to  bear  np  a^painst  all  tha  sor- 
rows of  them.  I  haTO  indeed  eidoyed  it 
long,  perhaps  the  gentlemen  of  ^e  cam-, 
auttee  will  think  too  long ;  hat  that  has 
been  the  will  of  God,  and  not  my  finilt ; 
and  it  is  trae  that,  ae  it  is  mj  only  re-, 
source,  I  dionld  be  glad  to  retain  it,  if  I 
can  be  allowed  to  do  so  with  honour  and 
without  reproach,  and  to  receiTs  it  with 
that  dignified  thankfulness  with  which 
the  daughter  of  an  usefbUy  brave  British 
officer  may-accept  a  national  testimony  of 
her  fiither's  deserts ;  but  if  this  cannot 
be,  and  his  serrices  are  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  too  long  remunerated,  why, 
then.  Sir,  I  can  cheerfully  resign  that 
which  I  shall  hope  may  lessen  the  distress 
of  some  younger  and  weaker  child  of 
affliction ;  and  being  by  Ood*s  blessing 
able,  both  in  body  and  mind,  to  seek  my 
own  subsistence  in  the  education  of  the 
children  of  some  more  fortunate  fomily, 
as  I  was  obliged  to  do  in  Mr.  Pitt's  time, 
when  the  pensions  were  at  times  four, 
five,  or  six  quarters  in  arrears,  I  may, 
perhaps,  find  an  answer  to  the  quarterly 
question  of  my  mind,  whether  such  wages 
as  I  ^ould  then  receive  for  my  honest 
service  were  not  more  honourable  than 
the  degrading  reception  of  a  pension  so 
grudgingly  bestowed.  Leaving  this 
weighty  matter,  under  your  sanction,  in 
the  hands  and  choice  of  the  gentlemen,  of 
the  committee,  I  beg  leave  to  subecribe 
myself.  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant,' 
«  Lavinia  Matilda  Cabey  Mobumeb, 
Aged  67. 

There  is  not  a  man  of  feeling  in  the 
country  who  will  read  over  these 
letters  unmoved.  But  what  are  we  to 
tliink  of  the  mind  of  the  main — the 
author  of  this  enquiry  —  who  could 
read  these  letters  as  proofs  that  the 
investigation  had  not  hurt  the  feelings 
of  those  who  deserved  their  pen- 
sions I !  We  were  prepared  for  much 
want  of  feeling  in  a  Whig ;  the  con- 
stitution of  mind  which  Mr.  Rice  must 
possess  is  one  which,  we  can  readily 


understand,  extihides  an  aoote^  pereep-. 
taon  of  the  gen^roos  and  the  nsfinea ;. 
but  we  ooukl  not  beliave  it  poanble 
that  the  dnUeet  being,  eiidaed  with 
kvinan  fona,  ahoold  be  so  uttarlT  de- 
void  of  seoMbility  an  not  to  feel  the 
bitter,  ^though  the  mild  rebidie,  which 
these  letters  contab,  to  the  vulgar  and 
unfaeliag  qpirit  which  prompted  such 
enquiries  as  those  to  which  diey  re- 
plied. But  Mr.  Rioe,  the  chancellor 
of  the  Eichequer,  actually  read  these 
Utters  to  the  House  of  ComiBODa, 
without  perceiving  that  they  proved 
anything  more  than  that  the  widows 
and  dftMrhters  of  British  o$ears  could 
refer  wita  pride  to  the  services  of  their 
relatives  1 1  Shame  upon  the  age  in 
which  such  a  man  has  ever  been  hon- 
oured or  advanced. 

A  saving,  it  is  true,  has  been  effect- 
ed to  the  country.  About  £S000  a- 
year  has  been  gained,  prindpally  bj 
pensions  thrown  up  by  the  holders  in 
preference  to  submitting  to  tlie  humili- 
ating investigations  of  the  committee. 
The  saving  to  each  individual  in  the 
country  amounts  to  about  one  twenty- 
thousandth  part  of  his  present  taxation. 
There  is  not  perhaps  an  individual  in 
Britain  who  will  be  saved  five  shilling 
in  the  year ;  the  Jfreat  m^}oritT  will 
not  be  saved  ^re  mrthbgs ;  is  tnere  a 
man  with  a  generous  breast  who  would 
not  have  given  ten— twenty  times  his 
individual  gain  to  have  spared  Mrs. 
Carey  Mortimer  the  pain  which  wrung 
from  her  the  letter  we  ha^e  printed 
above. 

Tha  Irish  measnres  are,  however, 
the  great  glories  of  the  sessioo.  The 
tithebill  fauns  been  passed  ;  the  poor 
law  has  been  enacted,  and  the  corpo- 
ration bill  has  been  left  unsettled. 
These,  we  repeat,  are  the  great  glories 
of  the  session  }  a  few  words  nraat 
suffice  for  each. 

First,  as  to  the  tithe  bill.  Our 
readers  know  already  that  it  is  just  the 
bill  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
1835.  He  was  met  by  the  Whigs  with 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  no  such  bill  could  be  satisfactory 
to  the  country.  Sir  Robert  gave  up 
his  bill,  and  resigned  office — and  now 
afVer  having  thus  gained  office  on  this 
Question,  and  after,  for  three  long  years 
tne  entire  of  Ireland  has  been  harassed 
and  agitated  by  the  collision  of  a  tithe 
war,  the  very  bill  which  the  Whigs 
rejected  in  1835,  they  pass  in  1838. 
Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, was  there  such  an  instance  of 
undisguised  faction.      In    oppositioA 
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tliey  dcdare  that  bo  mlniater  tbould 
tike  on  himself  the  responsibility  of 
yswing  a  tithe  bill  without  the  appro- 
pnsiioa  dause.  By  this  declsretion 
thej  obtain  offiee  thenseWes,  and  then 
paas  the  Tery  measure  to  which  they 
had  before  objected. 

Our  readers,  no  doubts  remember 
the  langwage  of  the  &r-fiim«d  appro- 
priation resokrtions;  it  was  not  that 
appropriation  was  a  good  thing ;  no, 
hot  that  no  tithe  bill  could  be  satMM>« 
tory  either  to  the  house  or  the  Irish 
people  tliat  did  not  contain  this  princi- 
ple ;  no  pledge  less  definite  ano  strin- 
gent would  then  have  answered  their 
mctious  end.  In  three  years  after- 
wards they  fling  their  darling — their 
indispensable  principle  to  the  winds. 
It  was,  it  if,  impossiole  to  pass  a  tithe 
bill  without  it ; 

t    *  B»t  what^  innwmWito  may  come  to  ytmj** 

and  tte  Whigs  have  settled  the  tithe 
aacatioii  wiUiont  the  appropriation 
daose.  This  was  not  all;  8ir  Tho- 
Bias  Adand,  a  plain  straight- forward 
country  genUeman,  did  not  understand 
this  contradiction.  He  did  not  know 
bow  they  were  to  pass  a  tithe  bill,  snd 
at  the  same  time  hold  themselves 
pledged  not  to  pass  it  He,  ther^ore, 
proposed  that  they  should  rescind  the 
appropriation  resolution,  and  thus 
leare  the  house  at  liberty.  No  i  the 
Whigs  refused ;  they  declared  that  the 
pledge  should  still  stand  on  the  jour- 
nals oi  parliament  that  no  tithe  bilK 
without  the  appropriation  clause,  could 
be  satisfJEictory. 

This«  perhaps,  was  all  right— 4here 
was  a  seutimental  (^ivabry  in  the  reso^ 
hitioii  with  which  they  adhered  to  the 
aiemofy  of  the  departed  appropriation. 
It  had  done  then  good  senrice  in  its 
fife.  It  was  an  honorable  feeling  that 
prevented  them  from  casting  a  flight 
on  it,  after  its  untimely  death.  The 
Whig  ministry  and  appropriation  had 
made  a  solemn  league  of  everlasting 
friendship — ^they  were  to  live  and  die 
together — but  alas  for  the  instability  of 
human  friendship — the  ministry  con- 
trived to  outlive  their  friend.'  We 
might  have  expected  that  on  the  tomb 
that  contained  the  cabinet  and  the  prin- 
ciple, we  mif ht  have  inscribed  •♦  they 
were  lovely  m  their  lives,  and  in  their 
death  they  were  not  divided ;"  but 
sueh  constancy  is  not  to  be  expected, 
this  at  least  we  most  admit,  if  the 
Whigs  would  not  die  with  their  dar- 
ling appropriation,  they  did  not  at  least 


foiget  to  do  honor  to  hit  meiaory  even 
in  his  death. 

Who  will  blame  their  affectionate 
regard? 

*•  Oa  I  wiMt  am  thownii  INiot  lMr«iU 
TO  M*  taut  OMuwt  qmH  tk»  4m4.** 

It  was,  it  is  true,  a  Kttle  incoiisistent 
that  the  verv  ministry  which  dius  perti- 
naciously acfhered  to  the  appropriation 
resolution,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
soverei^  in  her  closing  speech,  the 
expression  of  her  confidence  that  the 
titoe  bill  would  be  satisfactory  I! 

The  bill  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  in- 
troduced in  1885,  has  been  passed  in 
1 838,  after  three  years  of  a  harassing 
tithe-war  in  Ireland,  and  three  years  ^ 
the  blessing  of  a  Whig  government  in 
Enrland. 

Our  reoaainiug  comments  must  be 
brief.  On  the  poor  Uw  we  do  not 
wish  to  say  much  ;  it  is  not  our  part  to 
embarrass  the  experiment,  let  it  be 
fairijr  tried.  A  number  of  Whigs  and 
Papists  will  at  least  be  provided  for  at 
the  cost  of  the  Protestant  gentry  in 
Ireland.  In  tbu  sense,  at  least,  the 
bill  will  feed  the  hmagry,  and  clothe 
the  naked.  Many  a  hungry  Whigliog 
will  gorge  himself  in  **  the  viands  mer- 
ciful Ipr  supplied  by  this  poor  law  bill 
for  his  support ;  and  the  bread  will  not 
be  like  that  intended  for  the  poor,  a 
coarser  description  of  food.  If  the 
workhouse  braneh  of  the  charity  have 
not  manpr  applicants,  no  fear  of  wanting 
applications  from  the  beggars  of  the 
other  class — the  Commissioners,  As- 
sistant Commissioners,  Inspectors,  Se- 
cretaries, and  travelling  Inspectors-^ 
these  are  the  real  poor  for  whom  the 
bill  provides ;  the  voice  has  ^ne  forth 
through  all  the  brood  of  hungry 
Whigs  and  priests*  nephews  ;  the  vul- 
tures scent  the  prey  from  afar,  the 
flapping  of  their  wings  is  heard  as  they 
come  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  pro- 
perties of  the  landed  interest  of  ire- 
land. 

The  circumstances  connected  with 
the  passing  of  this  poor  law  bill  oueht 
not,  however,  to  be  passed  over  with 
so  brief  a  notice.  It  has  been  passed 
in  defiance  ofthe  unanimous  opinions  of 
the  people  of  Ireland— all  ranks  and  clas- 
ses agreed  in  repudiating  it — it  has  been 
forced  upon  us  by  Englishmen.  The 
convenience  of  party  struggles  made  it 
expedient  for  both  parties  to  agree  in 
passing  it — and  in  Irish  measures,  wc 
believe  this  is  all  that  is  ever  thought. 
Ireland  has  been  the  field  upon  which 
contending  parties  have  ever   fought 
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tbeir  battlai,  and  like  all  the  coantriet 
which  are  the  seat  of  war,  we  do  not 
find  our  petition  an  enviable  one.  Our 
church  It  to  be  destroyed,  because 
Whigs  find  an  attack  upon  it  a  con- 
Tenient  stepping  stone  to  office.  A 
bad  poor  Uw  must  be  forced  upon  us, 
because  ConserTatives  want  its  rating 
as  a  convenient  instrument  of  settling 
the  corporation  Question.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  all  Irish  questions  are 
dealt  with,  not  with  reference  to  the 
interests  of  Ireland,  but  to  the  conve- 
nience of  English  parties,  and  this  will 
be  the  case  until  the  Irish  Protestants 
take  up  a  position  for  themselves. 

We  have  said  that  the  poor  law 
bill  was  passed  because  the  Conser- 
vatives wanted  its  rating  as  a  con- 
venient instrument  for  settling  the 
corporation  question.  This  is  per- 
fectly well  understood.  The  cunous 
part  of  the  transaction  is,  however,  that 
after  inflicting  on  us  the  poor  law  they 
did  not  settle  the  corporations.  We 
have,  we  confess,  little  patience  to 
comment  on  the  debates  connected 
with  this  question.  It  was,  in  the 
end,  reduced  to  a  miserable  squabble 
about  shillings  and  pence.  AH  parties 
had  agreed  to  connscate  charters — all 
parties  had  a^eed  to  hand  over  to 
**the  popular  party"  the  corporations 
formea  for  the  support  of  the  English 
and  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland. — 
Providence,  however,  interposed  in 
our  behalf,  and  when  no  human  means 
appeared  available  to  avert  the  threats 
ened  blow,  we  haveunezpectcdlygained 
at  least  a  respite  of  another  year. 

Our  review  of  the  session  has  been 
brief.  It  has  not  been  encouraging. 
We  see  nothing  in  what  has  occurred 
to  justify  the  language  of  those  who 
exult  in  the  triumph  of  Conservative 
principles.  It  is  true  that  something 
like  Conservative  policy  has  been  a& 
fected  by  the  ministry — or  rather  the 
Conservative  opposition  has  managed 
the  parliamentary  business  of  the 
country.  But,  meanwhile,  Ireland 
has  been  handed  over  to  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell  and  the  priests  ;  and  let  politicians 
say  what  they  will,  the  day  of  our 
deliverance  is  not  approaching — it  will 
not  come  until  we  work  for  it  ourselves. 
Matters  cannot  go  on  another  year  as 
th^  have  done  the  last.  Every  day 
is  deepening  the  peril  of  Protestantism 
in  Ireland,  and  the  imperial  triumphs 
of  Conservatism  are  but  adding  to  that 
danger  by  disguising  it. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  sometimes  allow- 
able for  a  political  writer  to  refer  to 


hii  own  predictiona  when  time  haa 
shewn  that  they  were  not  fidse.  Juat 
one  year  ago  we  sketched  out  eveota 
as  they  have  occurred.  Our  vrarning 
was  unheeded  at  the  time.  Perhaps 
it  may  now  serve  to  make  men  reflect 
on  the  past  What  we  wrote  last  year 
we  may  perhaps  venture  to  repeat; 
and  let  men  judge  whether  our  antici- 
pations were  then  -correct.  We  wrote 
just  after  the  general  election  of  last 
August  ^— 

**  The  question  now  occurs  to  the  mind 
of  every  one  in  the  empire,  what  will 
MINISTERS  DO  ?  It  is  a  question  to  which 
we  confeas  it  is  not  easy  to  suggest  a 
satisfactory  reply.  The  answer  that  wonld 
suggest  itself  to  every  honorable  mind  is, 
they  will  resign  office.  We  fear,  however* 
this  supposition  is  too  favorable  to  the 
character  of  Whiggery.  The  wretched 
creatures  who  have  been  for  two  years 
back  prostituting  the  patronage  that  they 
might  pocket  the  pay  of  ministers  of  the 
crown  have  manifested  too  inglorious  a 
tenacity  of  office  for  us  now  to  suppose 
that  any  coasideration  of  hoaor  or  honesty 
will  induce  them  to  abandon  it  We  are 
rather  inclined  to  believe  that  they  will 
attempt  to  carry  on  the  government  of 
the  country — if  it  be  correct  to  apply  the 
expression  to  a  wretched  official  existence 
without  any  of  the  functions  of  vitality. 
But  we  do  think  that  they  will  cling  to 
place,  and  endeavor  to  accommodate  their 
policy  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
times,  BO  as  still  to  receive  the  salaries  which 
ttiey  love. 

*<  We  know  that  our  calculation  in  this 
respect  is  diflPerent  from  that  of  most  of 
those  upon  whose  judgment  in  most  mat- 
ters we  would  feel  inclined  to  rely.  The 
opinion  that  the  Whigs  will  retire  from 
office  is  one  in  which  many  very  intelligent 
observers  of  passing  events  concur.  We 
are  not,  however,  inclined  to  give  them 
credit  for  so  much  of  common  honesty  as 
such  a  step  involves.  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

« If  ministers  meet  the  parliament^  how 
are  they  to  proceed?  they  will  not  be 
able  to  carry  any  one  of  the  measnree 
which,  last  session,  they  declared  vital 
ones.  On  the  church-rate  question  they 
will  have  a  large  majority  against  then. 
The  appropriation  clause — their  charter 
of  office — ^will  be  indignantly  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  the  new  house.  The  Irish 
corporation  question  they  will  carry  by  a 
small  majority,  and  this  only  on  condition 
of  their  securing  the  Irish  church ;  the 
very  course  to  which  the  Conservative 
leaders,  last  session,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  assented.  Whatever  party  are 
in  office  the  policy  pwroad  must  be  Con- 
ervative.      The    aunisters    may    retain 
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nfioB  hf  abandoiuiig  ertrj  profetrion  on 
whidi  they  gsined  it — they  may  keep 
the  aanei  and  patronage*  aod  pay  of  hwr 
M ajeety't  minlaten  by  cairyiog  into  foH 
effect  the  poliey  of  her  Majeety*k  oppoel- 


'«  This  18,  we  confete,  the  poKcy  which 
we  think  it  meet  probable  that  th^  will 
poraae ;  they  will  aToid  defeat  l^  brinjring 
foiiiaid  no  ineaeiure  npon  which  the  Con- 
eenratiTee  will  oppoee  them;  they  wiU 
abetain  from  aggreasion,  and  calculate 
i^>on  tha  timorontnew  of  the  Comerr*- 
tirea  for  tecority  from  asHuilt.  * 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  In  the  meantime,  however,  an  impor- 
tant question  wHl  arise  as  to  Ireland — 
while  they  aflfect  a  Conserratire  p<^cy 
as  regards  the  empire  at  large — will  they 
coatinne  to  delegate  to  Mr.  CConneU 
iSbfB  goTernment  of  thu  country  ?  If  they 
do,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  will  gain 
bnt  little  by  the  change;  Ireland  will 
still  be  in  the  hands  of  the  popish  party ; 
the  patronage  of  the  crown  will  still  be 
employed  to  reward  the  emissaries  of 
sedition.  Protestants  will  still  be  op- 
pressed and  insulted:  and  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  attack  upon  Protestant- 
inn  appears  to  be  discontinued,  the  dead- 
liest blow  will  be  struck  at  its  existence. 
The  battery  of  legislative  measure&<-tbe 
formidable  apparatus  of  the  assault  may 
be  removed  from  before  the  muniments  of 
Protestantism;  but  the  mine  will  be 
secretly  and  silently  springing  beneath 
the  citadel. 

**  We  feel  it  necessary,  distinctly  and 
emphatically,  to  put  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  on  their  guard  against  this  dange- 
rous and  insidious  policy,  which  we  have 
littlo  donbt  will  be  that  pursued  towards 
them  by  nunisters.  By  a  concession  to 
the  more  Conservative  spirit  of  the  age, 
they  will  purchase  the  right  of  continmng 
to  oppress  and  insult  us.  They  wiU 
make  a  truce  for  a  moment  with  the 
spirit  that  is  too  strong  for  them.  They 
will  abstain  ^m  legislative  attacks  upon 
Protestantism  only  that  they  may  wield 
with  the  more  effect  the  power  of  the 
executive  for  its  subversion. 

**  This  is  the  policy  ii^ich  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  will  recommend  to  the  ministers ;  it 
is  the  policy  which  that  master-spirit  has 
been  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  the 
cabinet  which  is  composed  of  his  tools. 
He  has  invariably  taught  them  as  far  as 
possible  to  avoid  collision  with  the  Pro- 
testant spirit  of  the  British  people,  and  to 
content  themselves  with  the  power  of 
rrosbing  and  weakening  Protestantism 
through  the  corrupt  and  tjrrannical  in- 
fluences of  the  government  in  Ireland. 
His  advice  to  ministers  last  year  was, 
to  accept  the  tithe  bill  without  the  appro- 
priation clause.     He  sees  clearly  that  the 


work  of  deetroying  Proleetaotism  can  be 
done  more  sur^y  throufh  the  castle  than 
the  senate ;  and  while  he  has  a  slave  of 
his  own  on  the  viceregal  throne,  he  wiU 
press  no  legislatire  measnre  to  risk  the 
tenure  of  his  power.  Hence  we  have 
seen  him  ready  to  give  up  the  appropria- 
tion clause;  he  is  ready  to-morrow  to 
give  up  the  corporations,  provided  that 
the  demanding  of  them  would  risk«  in 
the  slightest  degree,  the  stability  of  hb 
administration.  All  this  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  his  ultimate  ends — his 
object  is  to  lower  Protestantism,  no 
matter  by  what  means — the  great  engine 
which  he  works  for  that  purpose  is  the 
executive  inffnence  of  government.  He 
would  be  either  very  foolish  or  very  honest 
did  he  risk  the  possession  of  this  power 
for  the  aesertion  of  any  principle  what- 
ever. We  do  not  suspect  him  of  being 
either;  and  so  long  as  his  black  mail  is 
paid  to  him  in  the  disposal  of  the  patro- 
nage and  the  government  of  Ireland,  he 
wiU  not  press  his  vassal  for  any  legislative 
services,  the  exaction  of  which  might 
prove  inconvenieot. 

«  This,  we  repeat,  is  the  policy  which 
we  expect  ministers  to  pursue  by  a  tacit, 
if  not  an  expressed,  compromise  with  the 
Conservatives  in  parliament;  they  will 
take  care  to  bring  forward  no  measure 
which  will  expose  them  to  defeat;  the 
consequence  of  this  compromise  will  be, 
that  the  government  of  this  country  will 
still  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  0*Con- 
nelL  This  policy  will  throw  the  Con- 
servative party  on  a  line  of  conduct  for 
which  we  fear  they  are  not  well  adapted ; 
they  have  hitherto  acted  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  defensive,  they  must  now 
learn  to  change  their  tactics,  and  no 
longer  content  themselves  with  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  evil  measures  in  the 
senate.         •  •  •  • 

•  •  t  •  • 

«  We  have  thought  it  right  to  raise 
the  voice  of  warning  to  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland — we  have  cautioned  them  that 
they  must  be  prepared  for  a  policy  both 
dangerous  and  insidious.  The  last  elec- 
tion has  arrested  the  progress  of  revolu- 
tion in  the  senate ;  but  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  must  be  prepared  for  the 
attempt  at  compromise  which  we  believe 
in  our  souls  Mr.  O'Connell  will  make ; 
the  attempt  by  abandoning  encroachments 
in  parliament  to  secure  to  himself  a  little 
longer  the  power  of  wielding  the  executive 
of  Ireland  to  oppress  and  injure  us.** 

Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  excuse 
the  length  of  this  extract  Have  our 
predictions  been  verified  ?  Men  talked 
then  as  they  do  now  of  the  speedy 
retirement  of  the  ministry  from  office. 
We  did  not  bclieve^Jf^^^^i,--|9|^^^ 


968  Sonffs  of  ike  True  Blue.^No.  II.  [Sept. 

Bot  believe  it  now.     Let  the  Proles-  Protestants  would  know  their  d«uer 

tants  of  Ireland  indulge  in  no  such  and  feel  their  responsibilities— af  tbej 

delusive  hopes:  they  must  now  rely  would  now  exert  themselves,  and  be 

upon  themselves,  and  on  themselves  persuaded  of  the  truth,  that  if  they 

atone.      Until  they  learn  this   stem  do  not  defend  their  own  interests  no 

lesson  of  dntj,    we  repeat  that  the  one  else  will  do  it  for  them — then, 

government  of  Ireland  will  remain  in  indeed,  we  would    be    satisfied    that 

the  hands  of  Mr.  O'Conuell  and  the  the  tyrannjr  that  overshadows  ua  is 

priests.  drawing  to  its  dose. 
If  we  could  believe  that  even  now 


SOlfOS   OF  THE  TKUE   BLUB. 

NO.  II. — THE   ORANGE   AND   BLUE. 
A  IK***  Harit  to  Atf  Wtddkng.*' 

Thouffh  darkness  be  o*er  us,  though  tempest  before  us. 

Still  fearlessly  onward  well  hold  our  wsy. 
For  the  spirit  of  light  snd  of  loyalty  *8  o*er  us. 
And  darkness  to  him  is  the  splendour  of  dsy. 
Princess  of  earth  may  be  false  or  true, 
But  he  will  never  be  fuithless  to  you. 
Then  God  bless  the  Oranee  and  Blue. 
Still  in  Liberty's  garden  the  lily  snail  wave. 

They  say  they  have  scattered,  dismayed  and  disarmed  us ; 

They  dream  thev  have  won  back  the  trophies  of  Boyne  ; 
But  the  breath  of  aelraction,  thank  God,  never  harmed  us. 
And  millions  are  thronging,  our  standard  to  join. 
We  fear  not  what  hirelings,  as  traitors,  can  do; 
We  know  them,  we  scorn  them,  well  conquer  them  too. 
Then  God  bless  the  Orange  and  Blue, 
Still  in  Liberty's  garden  the  lily  shall  wave. 

And  if  by  the  will  of  the  God  that's  above  us, 
The  darkness  of  Popery  triumph  once  more. 
He  grants  it  the  power  but  to  try,  and  to  prove  us. 
He'll  bless  the  true  cause,  as  be  blessed  it  before. 

Well  renew  those  bright  days,  when  our  banner  so  true. 
O'er  valour  and  loyalty  cheerily  flew, 
(drying*  God  bless  the  Orange  and  Blue, 
Still  in  Liberty's  garden  the  lily  shall  wave. 
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Tbb  letteTS  of  ereat  men  are  always 
Yaloable,  lor  with  some  few  exceptions 
(as  in  the  ease  of  Pope)  the  mind  of 
the  writer  is  exhibited,  as  it  were,  in 
umdreuj  and  appears  before  ns  in  the 
easy  attitude  of  familiar  conyersation  ; 
and  thus,  more  of  the  real  motive, 
feeling,  and  character  of  the  indiTidnal 
is  ascertained,  than  coold  be  conveyed 
by  the  most  philosophic  analvsis,  or 
antithetic  summary  or  his  qualities,  or 
U^  foKos  of  formal  biography.  This  is 
pel^uliarly  true  of  the  letters  of  such 
mob  as  are  mixing  in  the  strife  and 
tort-ioil  of  the  political  world,  who  have 
nothaer  time  nor  inclination  to  write 
letterf*-  for  effect,  and  who  rest  their 
fame  ot^^greater  things  than  the  balance 
of  a  sen0eoce,  or  the  turn  of  a  compli- 
ment—the  letters  of  such  men  are 
fi»khfai  and  valuable  portraits.  It  is 
li^  to  state,  that  m  laying  these 
documents  before  the  public,  we  con« 
Bdently  pledge  our  literary  character 
for  their  genuineness;  and  it  is  also 
doe  to  ourselves  to  state,  that  we  have 
studiously  abstuned  from  a  custom  foot 
too  prevalent,  that  of  conveying  such 
reliques  as  the  letters  of  Swift  and  the 
like,  before  the  public,  in  company  with 
some  imaginary  and  common-place  in- 
troduction, it  may  be,  descrioing  the 
possessor  of  these  literary  treasures  as 
confined  to  his  bed  by  a  severe  fit  of 
the  gout,  and  at  length  being  driven, 
through  sheer  ennm,  to  rummage  the 
contents  of  some  dirty  fusty  box  of 
musty  pap»^  and  forth  come  the 
letters — as  if  their  collector  believed 
that  the  public  would  nauseate  their 
fiterary  curiosities,  unless,  like  drugs, 
they  be  administered  (to  use  the  apo- 
thecary's phrase)  **quom  vekicuio  — 
forgetting,  too,  that  in  such  cases  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  detect  where  the 
fiction  ends  and  the  reality  begins.  We 
believe  that  the  instruction  to  be  de- 
rived respecting  the  characters  of  their 
writers,  form  the  genuine  letters  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  who  have  thought 
wisely,  and  acted  nobly,  and  whose 
names  history  has  taken  into  her 
saactuary  and  rendered  imperishable, 
is  of  too  solemn  and  too  aeep  an  in- 
ter^ to  be  innocently  sported  with  or 
weakened.  We,  therefore,  in  a  spirit 
of  seriousness,  and  with  reverent  hands, 


lay  the  following  letters  of  Swift  be- 
fore the  reader : — 

To  th4  JUv,  Mr,  CkawAerUgn,  Qragn^ 
CformoM, 

<•  Siii,_Oneof  the  Grattans  told  mc 
to-day,  that  you  were  so  kind  to  object 
against  some  passages  in  the  monu- 
ment intended  over  U.  Schomberg.  The 
first  was  tU  hctredes  Duds,  I  varied  that 
expression  often,  but  made  it  equi- 
vocal whether  the  heirs  or  the  chapter 
desiced  such  a  monument  might  be 
made.  I  have  changed  the  word  erigi 
for  erigcndum^  as  Mr.  Grattan  said  you 
desired.  Hunc  ipsi  lapidem,  that  is  to 
avoid  the  beiug  equivocal — ipH  mean- 
ing the  chapter*  QuantiUd  in  celiuld, 
these  diminutives  I  was  wrong  ad- 
vised in,  because  it  was  rightly  observed 
by  another  Mend,  that  the  cell  was 
good  enough — it  was  in  Lord  Cork*s 
tomb— but  the  fault  was  that  the  ashes 
lay  unhonoured  and  forgotten,  and 
therefore  I  have  changed  that  passage 
in  the  copy  to  fother  side* 

"  I  forgot  to  mention  that  some  of 
the  chapters,,  golne  with  me  into  the 
church  to-day,  disliked  the  place  in- 
tended for  the  monument,  which  was  a 
space  of  white  wall  between  the  bottom 
of  the  east  window  and  the  top  of  the 
altar-piece,  and,  therefore,  another 
place  was  resolved  on,  which  is  over 
the  arched  door  which  carries  you 
the  shortest  way  from  the  chapter- 
house to  the  altar,  and  is  three ^ards 
distant  westward  from  Lord  Cork*s 
tomb)  therefore,  instead  of  Hie  infra 
iitum  est,  I  begin,  Sub  altari  sUum  est, 

**  This  trouble  given  you  is  a  just 

Punishment  for  your  skill  in  criticism, 
t  is  dangerous  writing  on  marble, 
where  one  cannot  make  errata,  or  mend 
in  a  second  edition.  I  shewed  to  many 
persons  what  I  first  writ,  and  was 
printed ;  but  except  one  friend,  no 
other  would  find  any  fault.  I  am 
therefore  much  obliged  to  you,  and 
desire  by  your  skill  to  save  me  from 
the  reproach  of  blunders.  I  send  you 
the  first  copy  as  it  was  printed,  and  the 
second  as  I  altered  some  parts,  and 
the  third  at  the  back  of  tpis,  where  I 
altered  more.  I  intreat  your  judgment 
and  correction,  for  I  shall  have  all  the 
scandal  upon  any  slip.     If  you  please 
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to  §cnd  me  your  opinion  to-morrow, 
I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you. — I  am 
with  true  esteem,  sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient, humble  servant, 

••  JONATH. 
*•  Detncry^KMiM^  May  90, 1731.** 

We  do  not  intend  criticising  the 
latinity  of  Swill's  epitaph  upon  Schom- 
berr,  nor  yet  are  we  prepared  to  tract 
to  tneir  several  authors  the  suggestions 
respecting  it,  which  were  severally 
adopted  ;  but  the  foregoing  letter  is 
valuable,  as  it  serves  to  shew  that  Swifl 
could  be  Courteous  and  deferential, 
where  courtesy  and  deference  were 
due,  and  it  is  also  pleasing,  as  it  dis- 
plays the  frankness  with  which  he 
oould  not  onlv  tolerate,  but  submit  to 
criticism.  The  following  letted  to 
Sheridan  shews  more  of  the  man,  being 
written  upon  general  subjects,  and 
with  all  the  freedom  of  perfect  inti- 
macy. 

March  2U,  1735. 

**  Sometime  before  your  letter  of 
Feb.  2dd,  my  deafness  came  on  me,  and 
ny  head  was  out  of  order,  although 
not  in  the  violence  that  vou  have 
known  it  I  am  now  somewhat  better. 
I  rode  out  yesterday  in  a  most  violent 
cold  day,  which  flattered  me  till  I  got 
on  horseback,  which  I  bad  not  been  for 
a  month  ;  and  yet  to-day  I  could  hear 
Mrs,  Ridgeway*6  voice,  which  is  none 
of  the  loudest  I  still  live  in  the  old 
way — nine  days  every  week  I  dine  at 
home,  but  in  revenge  I  forbid  the 
Sunday  spungers,  whom  in  the  lump  I 
never  loved  to  see,  and  cared  less  to 
bear,  when  I  could  not  hear  at  all. 
And  so  you  pretend  to  reproach  me 
for  unadviseableness.  Teneare  Da- 
tMsippe  tuitte.  How  could  I  stav 
longer  in  your  town,  where  there  is 
neither  house,  nor  cuuntrv,  nor  town, 
nor  garden  to  walk  in.  I  bad  a  present 
lately  from  Cavan  with  a  letter;  I  sup- 
pose in  a  female  hand,  well  writ,  and 
a  present  along  with  it  of  two  leverets, 
but  no  name.  I  guess  it  came  from 
my  dear  Mrs.  Donaldson  ;*  but  fearing 
it  came  from  another,  who  might  have 
steeped  the  leverets  in  rats-bane,  I 
made  Mrs.  Ridgeway  eat  with  me,  that 
we  might  both  be  poboned  together  ; 
but  coming  off  safe,  I  am  sorry  that  I 
injured  Diabolessam.  I  fully  allow 
one  part  of  what  you  challenge,  I  mean 
TOur  fieune  of  following  the  worst  advice, 
but  the  other  of  giving  the  best  is  not 
yet  come  to  my  knowledge.    I  have 


not  yet  spoke  so  fullr  to  Mr.  J.  Rbtih- 
fort  as  I  intend  to  do ;  but  I  was  too 
ill  to  see  any  company  at  all.     In  some 
days  I  will  let  you  know  the  result  of 
his  generosity.     I  doubt  the  Rochforts, 
both  male  and  female,  have  no  very 
strong  sense  of  feeling  upon  the  score 
of  avarice,  but  I  could  wish  you  would 
give  categorical  answers  to  every  single 
objection  of  theirs,  which  I  repeated 
as  far  as  my  remembrance  went  in  one 
of  my   letters,  particularly    of    Lady 
B~'8,  that  when  the  boy  had  sold 
his  horse,  vou  bought  him  a   ptur  of 
boots.     What  a  mischief  had  you  to 
buy  him  a  horse,  directly  against  Lady 
B— *s  advice,  who   strictly   desired 
^ou  to  hinder  the  townsman  from  tnia> 
ing  him.     Another  thing,   how  ca^ 
you  to  write  a  letter  to  Lady  Betkr, 
and  commended  the  boy  above  die 
skves  for  every  virtue,  as  well   at  ex- 
cellent parts  ?  and  that  which  yet  writ 
when  I  was  with  you,  only  hardy  say- 
ing that  he  was   something   mended 
and  had  a  little  capacity.     This  I  men* 
tioned  before,  but  vou  answered  no- 
thing.    As  to  your  lease  money,  which 
I  am   to  receive  in  July  20,  next  I 
am  satisfied  with  it ;  but  pray  know 
that  I  was  tenant  and  have  a  title  to 
the  rent  which,  however,  I  give  np,  if 
my  money  be  duly  paid ;  perhaps  you 
are  ignorant  that  I  never  was  without 
a  ffood  sum  of  ready  money  about  me, 
till  you  stripped  me  so  bare  that  I  am 
forced  to  borrow  upon  interest  for  I 
have  not  a  tenant  from  whom  I  have 
not  got  all  my  rent  that  I  can  reason- 
ably demand.     I  have  not  seen  Dr. 
Helsham,  above  once  since  I  got  your 
letter,    and    then   it  was   not  in  my 
memory  to  ask  him  about  your  p«r- 
chaser  Jones.    ** 

We  have  lost  that  poor  young  man 
Mr.  Harrison,  to  my  infinite  sorrow 
and  disappointment  and  to  the  very 
near  breaking  of  his  mothers  heart. 
It  prove<t  a  spotted  fever,  which  is  near 
as  ruinous  as  a  plague.  The  doctor 
found  no  bad  symptoms ;  then  out 
came  the  spots  ;  then  says  the  doctor, 
he  does  not  lose  ground^  and  to  on  till 
he  got  ground^  which  was  a  ffrave.  I 
proposed  much  satisfaction  in  seeing 
the  young  man  often,  and  leading  bio 
in  his  own  virtuous  way.  Upon  his 
death  I  ordered  the  account  of  it  with 
his  impartial  character,  to  be  printed 
in  Faulkiner^s  newspaper.  I  have 
since  seen  the  mother  and  Miss  M0II7 


*  Mrs.  Donaldson  kept  an  inn  in  Cafan. 
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once— the  latter  toccecid*  to  hb  estate, 
vfaich  wiD  soften  her  lorrow  much.  I 
bare  not  ret  sees  Mr.  Bond,  nor  do  I 
know  anything  of  bhn.  Did  I  tell  yon 
that  I  much  esteem  jjrour  jounger  son, 
but  tboQgiit  him  a  hitle  too  much  on 
the  qm  vhe,  which  I  urould  have  tou 
reform  in  him.  I  know  no  other  fault 
in  liim.  He  is  an  EngKsh  boj,  and 
lesraed  it  diere.  Praj  let  me  know 
who  sent  me  the  leverets,  and  my 
service  to  Mrs«  Donaldson,  Mrs. 
Adreen,  Mrs.  Everybody,  I  foiget  their 
names,  but  do  you  tell  them  by  name, 
>  and  to  the  barrack  gentlemen.  I  am 
X  ever  your,  Ac 
>    r  had  forgot  yonr  second,  that  letter* 

aerein  yon  speak  of  young  Harrison's 
ith.  I  wonder  you  should  write  to 
ne^about  concordat  for  old  Mr.  Price. 
A  c^og  in  your  street  hath  as  much 
powtiir  as  I  to  do  any  thing  for  any 
nieaa^  but  that  is  the  weakness  of  all 
lecomipienders ;  and  the  Duke  and  I 
ta&ed  VQch  of  the  indiscretion  of  that 
kind  of  people  this  very  morning.'* 

Theseletters  are  characteristic  of  the 
but  fMirticularly  the  last,  which 
I  striking  evidences  of  the  pro- 
minent peculiarities  of  his  mindl— it 
breathes  throughout  the  dictatorial 
spirit  which*  hb  friendships  generally 
assumed  ;  but  where  he  speaks  of 
young  Harrisson,  his  more  amiable 
qudiUea  are  strongly  displaced,  and, 
mingling  with  his  mind's  habitual  tone 
of  satire,  there  appears  the  deep  and 
affecadonate  regret  of  a  heart  capable 
of  warm  friendship,  and  of  keen  sym- 
pathy. It  IS  canons  and  worthy  of 
remark,  that  there  scarcely  exists  a  page 
of  Swift*s  writing  in  any  form,  which 
does  not  evince,  more  or  less,  by  some 
slight,  it  pia^  be,  but  always  bitter 
toncli  of  satire,  the  prevailing  and 
alansTS  morbid  habit  of  nis  mind. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  character 
of  Swift's  satire  which  b  worthy  of  ob- 
servation ;  he  did  not  censure  only  the 
follies  and  the  vices  which  education 
mav  have  engendered,  or  custom  super- 
induced—his was  a  mournful  and  a 
humiliating  task — ^it  was  to  expose,  to 
decry,  to  ridicule  human  nature  Uteif* 
OUiers  had  laughed  at  the  pompous 
trappings  or  the  motley  vest ;  but  he 
witn  searching  eye,  and  unsparing  hand, 
aaatomixed  the  nerves  and  sinews 
which  lay  beneath ;  detected  and  ex- 


posed whatever  was  base  or  feeble  in 
numanity,  and  laughed  at,  as  matter  of 
scorn,  the  evidences  of  weakncM  and 
of  corruption,  which  should  be  to  man- 
kind a  Bohject  of  vonderment  and  sor- 
row. No  doubt  his  predilection  for 
that  ipecies  of  satire  which  b  peculi- 
ariy  his,  must  have  been  of  gradual 
growth  ;  attracted  to  it  by  the  sania 
curiosity  which  leads  ut  to  explore  the 
secrets  of  the  chamH-hoase,  and  wins 
us  on  from  one  spectacle  of  corruption 
to  another,  until  our  mind  becomes 
filled  with  images  of  death  and  of  decav, 
and  we  can  t^hold  nothing  goodly  in 
the  comeliness  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  he 
toiled  in  the  noisome  and  unnatural 
vocation  to  which  he  had  devoted  him- 
self, until  he  could  see  nothing  but 
what  was  despicable  or  revolting  \n 
human  nature;  and  thus  was  created 
in  hb  mind  that  bleak  want,  which  b 
discernible  throuffhout  its  melancholy 
history,  and  whidi,  of  necesrity,  begot 
those  feelings  of  bitter  isolation,  those 
mysterious  repinings,  which  are  the 
allotted  punbhment  of  him  who  has 
looked  too  far  into  the  secret  thiuffs  of 
nature,  and  thus  in  a  measure  unfitted 
himself  for  the  state  in  which  he  lives. 
For  there  b  a  feeling  which  should  be 
regarded,  because  uod  has  given  it 
lately  to  us,  which  should  be  valued 
beeBiuse  it  b  necessary  to  our  living 
here,  as  God  would  have  us4ive,  which 
should  be  cherished,  because  resbUnca 
or  even  neglect  may  for  ever  kill  it, 
and  that  b  a  certain  feeling  of  respect 
for  human  nature— 4he  power  of  sceiiig 
it,  not  as  an  unvaried  mass  of  what  b 
sordid,  despicable,  and  base,  but  as  it 
is,  the  stranffc  combination  of  opposites, 
the  melancholy  and  mysterious  union 
of  strength  and  weakness,  beauty  and 
deformity,  glory  and  shame— the  wbh 
among  all  the  jarring  element!  of  our 
constellation  to  see,  to  acknowledge, 
and  to  honour  the  fragments  of  a  grander 
and  auffelic  nature ;  but  in  the  ndnd 
of  Swift  that  feeling  was  withered  and 
gone,  almost  before  the  mmd  itself  had 
attained  to  maturity. 

It  is  a  melancfaioly  spectacle  to  be- 
hold the  alternate  yearnings  and  re- 
clings  of  a  mind  thus  self-divested  of 
sympathy,  the  incompleteness  of  all  its 
friendships,  the  conflicting  struggles  of 
the  double  nature,  the  ever-wakeful 
repiidngs,  the  ever-recurring  bitterness. 


•  The  letter  here  referred  to  in  the  18th  vol  of  Sheridan's  Edition  of  Swift's 
wstkk  p.  258. 

f  The  Dake  of  Dorset,  at  that  tfane  Lord-LbnUnant  of  Irabad. 
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the  taint  which  mars  the  sweetneM  of 
every  thing, "  puHdum  kUet  ulcus  m  ore.** 
But  althongb  6wift  had  made  human 
nature  hit  stnd^,  with  no  other  view 
than  that  of  aeeing  and  malting  others 
see  whatever  was  tmperiect  and  mean 
within  it,  he  was  not  a  misanthrope ; 
he  was  capable  of  warm  and  tender 
attachmenu,  and  of  affsctioas  and  emo* 
tions»  which  would  have  appeared  too 
soft  and  too  delicate  for  a  mind  like 
his.  The  anecdotes  related,  I  think 
in  Sheridan's,  certainly  in  Scott's  life 
of  Swift,  stronffljT  illustrate  this.  When 
Sheridan  was  breaking  up  his  establish- 
ment and  leaving  Dublin,  Swift  paid 
him  a  last  visit,  and  having  sat  lor  a 
long  time  sullenly  silent  in  the  midst 
of  the  friends  who  were  just  about  to 
depart,  he  suddenly  arose  and  rushed 
into  an  inner  room,  where  they  found 
him  in  floods  of  tears--he  wept  Ions  and 
bttteriy.  There  is  something  touching, 
almost  beautifui  in  this  spectacle.  The 
stoic,  the  satiric,  the  sarcastic  Swift 
forgetting  his  stoicism,  his  cddneaS}  and 
his  pride,  and  weeping  with  the  nnre* 
served  abandonment  and  bitterness  of 
a  child — for  neither  the  habitual  Ubours 
of  satire  and  of  sarcastic  thought,  nor 
all  the  efforts  of  contemptuous  philo- 
sophy, have  ever  yet  availed  to  annihi- 
late the  beantiftd  and  generous  weak* 
nesses  of  ournatnre,  oreven  successfully 
to  smother  their  expressions — nor  has 
man  achieved  over  himself  even  this 
poor  victory:  and  though  the  last  page 
in  the  history  of  Swift  afibrds,  in  the 
utter,  abject,  irrecoverable  prostration 
of  a  mnd  and  noblo  intellect,  a  me- . 
moraole  warning  to  thoee  who  would 


envy  the  lot  of  ffenius,  or  take  pride  in 
the  devices  and  wisdom  of  man,  yet 
the  same  instruction  if  not  as  forcibly 
at  least  as  unequivocally  is  conveyed 
in  the  life  of  almost  every  recorded 
genius;  for  it  is  most  true  that  we 
have  never  fully  known  the  history  of 
a  great  intellect,  without  being  there- 
from taught  the  solemn  and  abanng 
lesson  ;  that  the  mind,  which  is  the 
glory,  is  also  the  punishment  of  its 
possessor.    For  either  there   are  the 
vague    aspirations,    the   hunger    and 
thirst  after  things   which  tte   worid 
never  will  have  to  give — the  unuttered,  / 
unutterable  sufferings,  the  unsatiified^ 
cravings,  the  unappeasable  repining^ 
which   are   unresting   wearineas   9f6i 
bitterness.    Or  there  are  the   feakfel 
misgivings,   the  dreadful  doubts,  (the 
uncertaintT  of  its  own  permanency  and 
security  which  torments  the  mind,  dog- 
ging it  like  a  spectre  throqgh  ^e  sol- 
tude,  and  meeting  it  at  eveiy  tan ; 
the  awftd  feeling  which  antnated  the 
prayers  of  Johnum  and  darkened  the 
life  of  Swift.    And  was  the  horron  of 
insanity  or  of  idiolcy,  of  mental  rain, 
betrayed  by  these  great  men  but  a 
weakness?     The  Christini  wiU  say 
yes ;  but  never  yet  was  th^re  fonnd 
taith  so  strong,  as  without  a  shudder, 
helplessly  to  surrender  the  mind  into 
the  hands  of  the  living  Qod,  and  yet 
of  what  consequence  is  it,  whether  the 
mind  and  body  die  together,  or  whether 
the  latter,  the  poor  physical  structure, 
shall  like  Swift's,  for  a  short  time  sur- 
vive the  period  of  mental  death,  to 
mope  and  drivel  in  idiocy  a  lesson  of 
humility  and  fear  to  the  gadag  workL 


SONNET  BT   FILICAJI   ON   THE  EARTHQUAKSS   IN  SICILY. 

*  Cities  I  was  this  your  place--can  ye  produce 

Within  your  boundaries  one  single  stone 

Whereon  tlnscribe,  ••  'twas  here  th^  were  o'erthrown, 
Here  lay  Catania  and  this  is  Syracuse*^— — > 
These  solitary  sands  I  oft  peruse 

Seek  you  in  yourselves,  but  find  alone 

Silence,  and  such  deep  sadness  thereupon 
That  while  I  gaze,  my  eyes  with  tears  snAise^— 

O !  formidable,  O !  tremendous  deed 

Of  the  avenger !  yet,  I  see  and  feel ; 

But  do  I  fear  and  tremble — do  I  heed  ? 

Rise  up  and  the  strange  miracle  reveal 

Ye  devastated  cities — lift  the  head 

Lone  skeletons,  nor  heaven's  dread  wrath  conceal ! 


O.  RC. 


The  original  begins  thus.— 

**  Qui  pur  fotte,  O,  oitade  oe  in  voi  pur  resta 
Testimon  di  voi  ttepe  un  sapo  solo 
In  cui  si  scrivB,*"  &c 
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jbphtha's  tow. — A  POEir. 


BY  JOHN  rFEASER. 


*^  And  he  was  the  bob  of  an  harlot^-Jiu^e^,  xt.  h 

«Nooe  devoted,  which  thaU  be  deroted  of  men,  shall  be  redeemed-  but  biIu 
Rtrely  be  put  to  death.-— XewZicai,  xxril  29.  --"iw-^,  ow  imu 


Veageaaee    hath    wak'd    the   ahiugbty 


And  Israel  sees  the  tempest  lower, 
Tbat  ne'er  will  pas%  till  showers  of  blood 
1^7  deep  her  happj  fields  in  flood : 
Yet  one  prood  son  ber  wailing  heart, 
A  Item  rejoicer  in  Ler  teari. 


Jephiha  was  born  beneath  a  name, 
Tbat  stamp'd  him,  from  the  womb^  with 

shame; 
Stole  from  his  cheek,  and  eye,  and  tongne. 
The  wild,  glad  nature  of  the  joong ; 
Bat  planted  in  his  hanrow'd  breast. 
The  quicker  knowledge  of  th'  oppress'd. 
For  mom*s  light,  snnny  gambols  brought. 
Grey,  sombre,  evening  hues  of  thon^t; 
And  as  hts  earliest  mind  arose. 
He  found  those  fisTored  brethren-foes; 
Who,  to  a  rite,  their  birth  could  trace. 
More  pure  than  passion's  chance  embrace ; 
For,  eT*a  in  childhood,  such  he  knew. 
He  owed  his  scom*d  existence  to ; 
So  soon  a  truth  bedew'd  by  tears, 
FK^  its  dark  leaf  o*er  infimi  yean. 

^ter  at  brim — he  found  the  dnught 

Of  life  more  bitter  as  he  quaff  *d ; 

As   iho'   there  gush'd  no  spring  from 

eatth. 
To  deanse  the  blackness  of  his  birth ; 
As  tho*  there  beam*d  from   heav'n  no 

light. 
To  make  his  clouded  being  bright; 
Arcmnd  he  saw  each  youthful  chiim 
Of  mind,  or  manhood,  paid  with  fame ; 
But  frown  or  falsehood  marr*d  his  toil, 
Aod  gave  him  sorrow  for  his  spoil ; 
Or  tyranny  so  warp'd  each  tongue. 
That,  e?*n  in  praising,  still  it  stung : 
Stricken  amidst  his  brotherhood. 
Dark,  aimless,  and  dbtinct  be  stood, 
Uce  blasted  tree,  whose  fellow  trees 
Wav'd  their  green  branches  in  the  breeze, 
UaTarying  its  sapless  form. 
To  smile  of  sun,  or  howl  of  storm  : 
The  guerdon  ever  from  his  grasp, 
£9cap*d  into  a  riraPs  clasp ; 
None  taught  him  thro'  the  world  to  steer, 
Mid  foes  that  wreck,  and  friends  that 

Teer — 
No  beacon  o'er  life's  ocean  blaz'd ; 
No  landmark  to  his  hope  was  rais'd : 

Vol,  XIII. 


From  dreams,  by  trouble  spun  to  jmn. 
He  woke — his  eyelid  stiff  with  tears— 
His   friendship  spura'd—his  worth  un- 

known-^ 
He  went  forth-.he  returned— alone. 
And  sadly  all  retrace  their  track. 
To  where  they  hope  no  welcome  back: 
But  sadlier  still—the  hearth  of  home 
Was  dark  to  him  as  dungeon  gloom ; 
Its  only  sound  seem*d  clank  of  chain. 
And  scorn,  sole  pity  for  his  pain. 
Yet  Jephtha  never  fled,  bat  sought 
The  sick  and  shadowy  things  of  thought ; 
Tho'  first  upon  his  nnemory's  flow, 
Retum'd  the  Utest  ebb'd  of  woe. 
Oh  I  there  is  pain  so  doom'd  to  last. 
The  pre$emt  ne'er  escapes  the  past  .• 
And  sway'd  by  its  intense  controul. 
He  plunged  in  solitude  of  soul-. 
That  wUd  where  all  may  rove,  but  none. 
Sare  wounded  spirits,  feel  alone- 
There  brooded  he  o'er  blighted  name. 
Till  sympathy  grew  twin  to  shame; 
And  secret  prioe  and  pleasure  rose 
From  friendlessness  begirt  by  foes; 
Till  from  his  tangled  thoughu,  like  young 
Of  forest  birds,  long  nestled,  sprung 
Wild  schemes,  that  soar'd  a  boundless 
scope. 

Mid  vague  extravagance  of  hope  ; 

High  aspirations  after  fame. 

As  vengeance  for  his  blacken'd  name ; 

And  deep  resolves  that,  calm  or  strife, 

Ms  ne'er  would  be  an  insect  life, 

Spent  mid  the  scanty  joy  or  grief, 

Wluch  falls,  as  on  one  forest  leaf. 

Upon  the  litUe,  shelterM  home 

Of  men,  who  rather  rest  than  roam ; 

That  humbled  tyranny  should  feel 

How  trampled  worth  can  bite  the  heel ; 

With  some  strange  hq>e  his  native  land. 

Yet  rais'd,  or  rescued  by  his  hand. 

Would  hM  a  record  in  his  name. 

To  rouse  her  pride,  and  spread  her  fame ; 

And  as  the  distant  star,  whose  light 

First  faintly  glimmers  on  the  si^t, 

Beaa^k  out  with  brighter,  steadier  rays. 

Upon  the  long,  unshrinking  gaze ; 

S^r  daily  his  dim  purpose  grew. 

Distinct  and  glowing  to  his  view ; 

Oh !   bearu,  to   which  high  hope    has 
^>oken, 

Are  seldom  bent,  and  never  broken. 

'Twere  vain  to  question  whence  he  drew 
An  aim  the  abject  never  knew : 
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WboMMtlMd^Wbll?  tlM>*ift  bring 
lU  Tigov  to  §lm  OKMintaiB  fpring. 
I)««p  ipeakt  a  Toiot  in  foUtiidt. 
At  in  a  TiuoDr-wid  ha  baard 
Ito  tooet  br  tbe  npodiig  llaod. 

Whan,  if  tba  ratUaM  willow  tUrrad, 
Twai  by  iU  own  repining ; 
He  beard  it  when  was  robed  the  night 
In  virg^ua!,  or  bridal,  white ; 
And  when  her  widow  weeds  all  bright 

With  starry  gems  were  shining ; 
He  heard  it  m  the  lake's  green  sedge. 
And  on  the  path,  with  emeraM  edge, 
Thro*  Aadowy  ristas  twining  ; 
Heard  it  anumg  the  Temal  bads, 
And  when  loud  wfaids  faarangned  the 


[Sepi. 


And  when  the  Mghtninr  cleft  the  *y, 
StertHntf  to  heav*n  earttk*ii  guilty  eye. 
While  thunder  spoke  her  sentence — Die, 
Oh  1  there  is  nought  in  day,  in  night, 
In  Talley*s  depth,  in  nauntain^  height, 
In  tine  or  saaaon,  ehange  or  4;bance, 
But  mingks  with  life's  n<esh  romance, 
To  soothe,  reBne,  axalt,  expand 
The  sonl  ta  s^sudi — -ortojprowrf. 
And  when  reproach,  contempt,  controul^ 
Wake  the  veiTd  energy  of  soul ; 
As  wintry  snow  and  storm  inspire 
A  fiercer  brightness  into  fire  i 
Or  as  the  oft-repeated  blow 
Heats  iwm  to  a  fiery  glow ; 
Then  broodings  quicken  into  flame. 
The  lit  soul  bums  away  its  shame  ; 
In  one  exploding  burst  appears 
To  start  into  the  strength  of  years ; 
Flings  insult  back,  Uke  fetters  riT*n, 
Loudly  appeals  from  earth  to  heav'n. 
And    claims    each  right    that   hear'n's 

design 
Hath  vested  in  its  birth  divine. 

Howe'ar,  he  grew  with  heart  and  hand. 
For  wildest  war,  and  weightiest  brands 
With  eye,  whose  fleetestglanee  could  warn 
Of  beaming  love,  or  blasting  scorn — 
And  lip,  whose  amT*rii^r  «»*«  expneasM 
The  coward's  palsy  in  his  breast ; 
Till  wrought  to  callonsnass  he  nnrs'd 
An  hot  impatience  for  the  worst ; 
And  proof  to  all  that  erat  oould  bum. 
He  sear'd  the  scoraers*  hearto  in  Um ; 
Spreading  before  thair  ponish'd  ymw, 
Tlie  shafU  they  drove,  the  tears  Ihey 

drew — 
Then  hurling  off  each  early  thrall. 
That  bound  nim  in  his  father's  ball, 
IUsolv*d  to  live  supreme — alone — 
An  eagle  on  his  mountain  throne. 
Where  he  oould  ne'er  rejoice  o'er  aught 
Of  pow'r, — except  the  prey  he  brought ; 
Ha  rose,  and  joumey'd  forth  at  once. 
Reckless  of  guide,  or  choice,  or  chance- 
Since  any  f^ck  that  offer'd  rest. 
Would  warm,  except  a  kindred  breast 
He  ported  without  parting  word— 
For  friendly  hand  he  grasp'd  his  sword ; 


And  whOa  he  gate  in^iiaat  Mopa 
To  wradifiil  propheciea  of  hope. 
He  braath'd  reliev'd,  as  by  a  sure. 
But  last,  and  dread,  and  desp*rat6  care. 

*Twere  here  a  bootlesa  task  to  trace 
His  rough  path  to  his  resting-place  ; 
Tho'  his  glaz'd  cheek  perforce  was  wet. 
With  strange  and  undeservM  regret ; 
Proud  that  the  past  was  backward  Irarrd, 
He  launch'd  into  the  open  world. 
Where  glory  singeth  for  the  brave — 
Like  mermaid  ia  fax  ocean:  wave — 
That  sweetest  song,  which  thoaa  who 

shun 
The  blast  and  billow  never  won. 
And  thro*  that  world  of  storm  and  foam, 
Wave-WRsh'd  and  worn,  he  veached  an 

home — 
As  aught  on  ocean  loosely  cast. 
Is  flung  upon  some  shore  at  last — 
Then  his  triumphant  spirit  caught 
Dark  joy,  from  one  rerengeful  thought^; 
His  name,  whom  kindred  cast  away. 
Had  ris'n  from  many,  a  deadly  fray, 
Whose  fury  hostile  hands  express'd 
In  deep  tword-record  on  hu  breast ; 
Until  no  rival  name  was  found, 
60  glorious  on  his  native  ground  *. 
That  was  the  hope  still  warmly  cherish'd. 
While  nobler,  youthful  feelings  perish'd. 
Oh !  liv'd  there  none  unjust,  or  proud. 
Who  trod  us  with  the  trampled  crowd. 
To  feel  then:  thiok  blood  curdle  with 

shame, 
BefeK  the  splendour  of  our  name ; 
Who,  for  the  poor  returns  of  story. 
Would  wait,  and  watch,    and  toil    for 

glory? 

Haply  it  seems,  no  tender  art 

Had  made  an  home  in  Jephtha*^  heart ; 

Not  many  birds  would  softly  sing. 

If  gifted  with  the  cMgle's  wing ; 

Not  many  rocks  with  mossy  turf 

Are  mantled  in  the  boiling  surf; 

Not  many  mountain  peaks  can  shew 

Their  heads  in  heav'n,  unclad  with  snow : 

The  soul  that  after  glory  yearns. 

The  song-bird's  lesson  scantly  learns ; 

The  heart  that  passion  rudely  sweeps, 

A  kindly  surfisce  seldom  keeps ; 

The  lofty  mind,  with  scorn  like  anew, 

O'erlooks  the  world  of  mind  below: 

But  Jephtha  bent  to  ev'ry  tie. 

That  links  high  natures  with  the  sky ; 

Worshipp*d  each  mild,  domestic  powV, 

That  sweeteneth  life's  serener  hour ; 

And  lavish'd  glory,  pow^,  and  ^ain, 

On  tdl  beneath  his  shadow  dnv'n  ; 
As  mountains  teem  down  to  the  plain. 

The  waters  they  receive  from  heav'n. 


Years  roll'd  away — the  trumpet  blast 
O'er  Ammon's    meads    and   moontaias 
pais'd; 
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Gttlkcr'd  Ilk  tribariitdark  vtmf. 
To  sweep  all  ImerB  race  away; 
Aad  UritU  from  ber  ntmoet  bound, 
Bfanball'd  ibe  lowly  and  renowii'd; 
Bat  in  ber  camp  tbe  could  nol  boast 
One  mMty  man  to  bead  tbe  boet. 
So  wid^y  was  tbe  terror  spread, 
Tbe  name  of  martial  Ammon  bred. 
Tben  came  tbe  elders*  rev'rend  band 
To  Jepbtba  in  tbe  strani^er^  land. 
And  said*  **  Be  captain  till  tbe  sword, 
Tbe  viol  of  God*8  wiatb  is  poar*d, 
Ob  Amroon*s  beav'n-defyiog  horde ; 
And  tboa  sbalt  sit,  from  bis  defeat, 
A  ja%e  in  Gilead*s  judgment  seat.*' 

Tba  old,  bat  deatbless,  mem'ry  woke, 
Reoew'd  aad  warm,  as  Jepbtba  spoke— 
"  Of  yore,  did  not  my  country  shew 
Tbe  bale  sbe  barbonrs  for  ber  foe  ? 
Was  not  my  Gitber's  tbresbold  free 
To  «w*rj  stranger,  sare  to  me? 
7e  drove  me  o*er  tbe  cruel  bourne, 
Tbat  man'd  all  prospect  of  return  ; 
Wby  greet  me,  tben,  in  tbis  distress 
With  tardy  and  compell*d  redress  ? 
But,"  cried  be,  and  bis  tone  was  tiog*d 
With  ibe  deep  pride  of  wrongs  reveog'd, 
« If  Gilead,  from  my  conqu'nng  day. 
My  judgments  tbro*  ber  bounds  obey, 
I  will  return  and  wield  tbe  rod — 
Tbe  armiee  of  tbe  llTing  God." 

Aad   ^  HeaYen,**  tbey  said,  '<  *twizt  us 


T, 


To  an  tbese  words  a  witness  be.' 


The  eVning  abades  are  closing  deep, 
To  curtain  nature's  dewy  sleep ; 
Tbere  speeds  a  borseman  o'er  the  piain, 
Witk  tightcn'd  girth  and  slacken'd  rein ; 
ffis  rowels  have  with  crimson  dy'd 
His  panting  courser's  raven  side : 
Yet  batb  lus  bnrry  made  no  lack 
Of  am'd  warriors  at  bis  back : 
Aad  glorious  springs  in  Israers  camp, 
An  echo  to  their  roHiag  tramp  : 
A  long,  loud  shout,  '<  'Tis  be,  'tis  be, 
Jepbtba,  tbe  mighty,  hail  to  thee." 

Whate'er  be  felt,  we  pause  not  now. 
To  scan  his  heart,  or  search  bis  brow ; 
But  when  the  loud  acclaim  was  speat. 
And  silence  rested  on  bis  teat. 
Then  Jepbtba  ▼oar'd  a  tow,  and  said — 

«If   thon,   oh!    Lord,    of   boaadlem 
might. 
Deliver  to  my  sword  to  shed 

The  life-strength  of  tbe  Ammonite ; 
Tben  it  shall  be,  that  whatsoe'er. 

To  greet  me  on  my  glad  return. 
Shall,  from  mine  boase,  tbe  first  appear, 

I  will  to  thee  an  offVing  burn : 
Tbe  saoM  shall  surely.  Lord,  be  thine — 
Let  now  tbis  Ammooite  be  mine." 


The  dew  is  tcodden  from  |he  field. 
The  san  is  ^aaced  from  spear  to  sfaieldti 
Like  hastv  greetings  giv'n  bTmen, 
Who  might  Bot  waste  then:  BMNneats 

then: 
Tbe  flocks  bare  fled  th'  uataeted  spriag, 
The  fox  to  earth,  tbe  bird  to  wing ; 
Flatter  tbe  war-flaga  ia  the  light. 
Like  fate-stars  of  impeading  fight ; 
The  naked  faulchioos  seem  to  know. 
And  count  with  scorn  their  sheet  bless  foei 
While,  pois*d,  yon  hosts  are  spread,  like 

wings, 
On  which  war's  gorey  gfenioe  springs ; 
Now  shakes  each  spirit  on  her  throne. 
With  tremblings  shs  disdaias  to  own ; 
Ah  I  hearts  tbiit  must  or  lose,  or  win. 
Beat  fev'rieh  till  the  fray  begia ; 
Yet  some  strong  hope  they  will  not  fell. 
Pervades  and  fills  them,  each  aad  all. 

As  billows,  whea  tbey  first  obev 
The  wind's  loud  trumpet  o*er  the  eea, 
A  dark  aad  silent  progress  keep, 
Mnst*riag  their  pow*r  along  tbe  deep. 
Till  lifted  to  their  utmost  sway, 
Tbey  fling  their  columns  in  tbe  fray, 
Bursting  to  suddea  foam  and  roar. 
And  boldhig  their  free  course  no  more — 
So  beav*d  the  boats  in  their  high  strength, 
Till  met  in  one  wild  crash  at  length ; 
Then,  torrent-like,  from  moantam  swell. 
The  sheet  of  swords  quick-flashing  fell ; 
Then  in  eruption  burst  the  yell ; 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  curse  aroee. 
Mid  clang  of  arms  and  dash  of  blows. 
Then  backward  reel'd  the  hollow  gronad. 
From  chariot's  r6U,  and  charger's  bound; 
Tben  flew  tbe  shaft,  on  strongest  wing ; 
Then   whirPd  its  weightiest  stone,   the 

sling; 
Tben  stood  tbe  shield,  like  gate  of  brass. 
Defying  some  tumultuous  mass, 
Bat  snff'ring  master  spears  to  pass ; 
Tben  bounded  blood  as  free  and  fest, 
As  spray  upon  tbe  ocean  blast : 
Yet  on  they  press,  till  knee  to  knee, 
The  foremost  fall,  but  cannot  flee ; 
And  mail  and  helmet  roust  be  strong 
On  him  who  falls  and  lingers  long : 
The  arm  may  smite,  or  save,  but  there 
Nor  lioof,  nor  heel,  cau  turn  to  spare. 

A  few,  bat  fearful,  moments  o*er. 
And  many  a  spot  is  mark'd  with  gore, 
As  purcbas'd  for  a  warrior's  grave, 
When  arm  and  armour  fail'd  to  save» 
So  thirsts  the  lip,  so  pants  the  breast, 
So  throbs  the  burning  brow  for  rest; 
'Tarould  seem  that  ages  of  turmoil 
Were  narrow'd  to  a  moment's  toil ; 
Yet  spring  tbe  swords,  as  if  they  quaflfd 
New  vigour  from  each  crim.soa  draught ; 
While  death  seems,  in  the  clasli  of  brancl^, 
To  shout,  and  clap  bis  bony  hands. 
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The  doubifiil  balance  of  the  day 
Yet  ttandt,  indiniDg  neither  way. 
Or  trembliDg,  and  recovering  fast. 
As  chief  from  either  scale  is  cast. 
Tho*  many  a  breach  is  made,  no  blank 
Remains  to  shew  a  broken  rank  ; 
The  meanest  of  the  myriad  fight 
For  conquest,  as  their  native  right ; 
The  princes  of  the  battle  strain 
To  win  their  glory  o'er  again  ; 
Yonth,  ever  prodigal  of  life. 
Plunges  amidst  the  deadliest  strife  ; 
And  manhood  seizes  at  a  glance 
Each  happy  turn  of  art  or  chance, 
For  onseC  or  defence-— alike 
Prepar*d  to  parry,  or  to  strike. 
As  thick  as  blossoms  men  are  strown. 
Beneath  the  show'r  of  shaft  and  stone ; 
Ne*er  turns  the  foeman  from  the  foe. 
Whose  weapon  u  not  welt'ring  low ; 
The  anvil's  voice  is  in  their  greeting, 
The  gripe  of  magnets  in  their  meeting ; 
Shivers  the  sword— forth  from  the  breast 
Flashes  the  dagger — falls  the  crest — 
Charges  the  horse — the  chariots  drive 
Headlong  to  where  the  foremost  strive ; 
And  as  from  earth  fierce  tempests  rend 
The  stubborn  rocks  they  cannot  bend. 
So  bear  they  down  the  spirits  high. 
That  thus  may  fail,  but  will  not  fly- 
Trampling  into  one  gorey  crowd, 
The  lowly  dead,  and  living  proud  ; 
Resounds  the  battle  roar,  as  loud 
As  thunder  from  the  low-hung  cloud  ; 
Jehovah — Ammon — swell  the  shout 
Of  check'd  assault,  and  rallied  rout ; 
So  furious  grows  the  battle  flame. 
It  shifts  the  scene,  but  burns  the  same ; 
Unled  by  flight — undriVn  by  chase— 
The  dead  alone  retain  th«ir  place  ; 
Hot  blood,  as  in  expiring  spite. 
Clings  to  the  steel  with  acid  bite ; 
The  trampl'd  mail,  no  longer  proof. 
Spits  ffore  upon  the  trampling  hoof; 
The  shatter'd  arn^— the  broken  steel — 
Still  strive  to  wound  the  hoof  and  heel ; 
The  very  sword  clash  peems  the  yell 
Of  mocking  mirth,  o'er  those  that  fell ; 
But  still,  as  fails  the  front  array. 
Rank  after  rank  disputes  the  way. 
As  ridge  on  ridge  pird  to  the  skies. 
Before  the  mountain  clamb'rer  rise  ; 
It  seems  like  quenching  fire  with  fire, 
While  none  can  win,  and  none  may  tire, 
Till,  ev*n  in  triumph,  hosts  have  died. 
The  conquer'd  on  the  conqu'ring  side. 
There  falls  the  glowing  youthful  chief. 
Whose  meteor  course  was  bright  and 
brief; 
Fast  cools  his  fiery  heart  to  clay ; 
Yet  would  he  lift,  from  out  the  dying. 
His  voice  to  rally  back  the  flying ; 
Yet  grasp  some  sword,  all  stirless  lying ; 
As  if  the  sparks  struck  out  in  fray, 
\Vcre  its  keen  spirit  fought  away  : 


And,  sunlike,  there  the  ret'ran  sinking. 
His  arm  unnerv*d,  his  heart  unshrinking ; 
Like  clouds  his  thousand  battles  pass'd. 
His  guerdon,  glory  to  the  last ; 
Pent    with    the    mats — men,  chariots, 

steeds. 
Stark,  broken,  struggling,  as  proceeds 
The  wide,  wild  wreck  of  daughter,  bleeds  ; 
Gathers  from  earth  his  trodden  plume. 
As  brightest  banner  for  his  tomb ; 
Makes  his  own  conquer'd  foe  his  bier. 
Stretches  his  faithful  faulchion  near. 
And,  spread  beneath  his  crimson  shield. 
Sets  in  red  glory  on  the  field. 

Oh !  death,  among  those  daring  men. 
No  thief  thou  slyly  wen  test  then — 
As  when  thou  prowlest  round  the  bed 
Of  some  who  slumber  with  the  dead. 
In  semblance,  ere  the  breath  has  fled; 
A  pilfrer,  stealing,  trace  by  trace. 
All  life's  expression  from  the  face ; 
And  leaving  it  as  bleak  as  clay. 
Whose  flow*iT  sward  was  stripp'd  away ; 
So  chang'd,  that  ev'n  the  eyee  most  deep 
In  sorrow,  have  not  pow'r  to  weep : 
No— cuirass  pierc'd,  or  helmet  cleft. 
As  stem  the  soul  in  them  seems  left. 
As  if  they  still  beheld  unfuri*d 
Their  standards  in  some  wider  world. 
When  ev'n  the  coward's  heart  shall  be 
Sublim'd  in  fight  to  ecstacy. 
As  if  he  felt  reveal'd  by  strife. 
Some  mighty  element  of  life ; 
And  revell'd  in  the  stirring  joy. 
Of  pow'r  to  suffer  or  destroy  ; 
How  strone  was  its  exciting  sway, 
O'er  Jephtha  on  that  dangYous  day  ! 
To  Ammon,  like  a  forest  fire. 
Sounding,  destroying,  flashing  higher. 
The  more  is  wasted  in  its  ire ; 
With  plume,  like  war-flag  on  a  tow>. 
Flying  thro*  stone  and  arrow  showV ; 
The  brightest  in  the  battle's  bliute. 
He  stood  the  centre  of  its  rays ; 
His  sword,  at  ev'ry  stroke  he  gave» 
Dripping  like  oar-blade  from  the  wave ; 
Where'er  he  turns,  the  foe  has  need 
Of  lion  strength,  or  roebuck  speed ; 
Charge,  rout,  or  rally,  on  his  track 
The  cloud  of  ruin  low'rs  most  black ; 
Around  him  from  its  faintest  veige. 
Narrows  the  conflict's  eddying  suife» 
As  fiisdnated  by  the  rock. 
Whirl  the  far  waters  to  the  shock  ; 
So  fast  his  flashing  sword  makes  thin 
The  front,  to  let  the  rear  rush  in  : 
Astonish'd  Ammon  sees  withal. 
No  hope  of  conquest,  but  his  &11 ; 
And  as  besiegers  linger  not 
Around  the  poor,  deleeceless  cot ; 
But  dose  in  full,  concentred  pow'r. 
Around  the  wall'd  and  warded  tow'r  ; 
So  deepens  Ammon  round  Uie  chief. 
Whole  fisll  may  make  the  battle  brief. 
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Od,  hntA,  ere  ikj  lanreli  be 
Svpplanlad  by  the  cjprMt  Iree ; 
A  shaft  hma  pierc*d  the  noblest  ttasd* 
Tbat  ever  w«r-Bboiit  •tirr'd  to  speed ; 
One   madden'd    pluBge— the   shock   of 

pain 
Hath  burst  the  girth,  and  broke  the  rein ; 
And  Jephtha  mid  an  host  is  thrown— 
No  sword  to  sare  him  but  his  own. 
Where  are  his  warriors  while  he  sioks  ? 

Alas !  the  chain  of  shields  thej  bore 
Is  sever'd  into  sepVate  links, 

And  soatter'd  by  the  strength  that  tore. 
Aheady  like  a  topmost  bou^ 
The  ^nme  is  blasted  from  his  brow*- 
Yet  BMets  he  with  nndaonted  fronts 
The  battle's  undivided  braat, 
As  firm  as  if  he  felt  the  braTo 
Are  safest  on  the  deepest  wave. 
Bat  what  avails  his  deadly  arm. 
To  nnmbers  like  the  locust  swarm ; 
To  shields,  like  leaves  of  forest  green- 
So  thick  that  scarce  a  branch  is  seen  ? 
Swords — arrows— spears — as    if    they 

nurs'd. 
To  banquet  on  his  blood,  their  thirst, 
And  vied  or  qnarrell'd  to  be  first, 
la  quick  confusion  round  him  burst; 
Bat  erring  all,  or  warded  still. 
By  chance  or  hurry,  strength  or  skill ; 
But  ettger  weapons,  way  behind 
The  broadest  shield  will  ever  find ; 
A  giaaf^  mesa  is  at  the  brink 
Of   Jephtha's    life-stream,    couch'd    to 

drink — 
A  moment — and  with  orphan  tear, 
His  sorrowing  child  may  stud  his  bier : 
Hah  ?  blessed  be  the  man  whose  strength 
Hath  lopp*d  that  weapon's  cedar  length. 
And  laid  that  g^nt  on  the  plain. 
Low  as  allowed  him  by  the  slain ; 
A  rallying  cry  is  on  his  traclc — 
A  rush — a  shock — a  reeling  back — 
A  change  from  onset  to  defence-* 
A  struggle  transient,  but  intense—- 
With   fire   unquench*d — with   hope  un- 

blighted. 
Again  are  Israers  bands  united ; 
And  Jephtba,  rescued  fi'om  the  slaughter, 
Vows  that  redeeming  chief  his  daughter : 
Jehovah,  Ammon,  Judah,  rise 
In  echoing  tumult  to  the  skies ; 
But  Jephtha's  voice,  too  loud  to  blend, 
Appears  the  gen'ral  roar  to  rend  : — 
*<  Behold,"  he  cries,  •*  our  banner  flows 
Prophetic  forward  on  our  foes. 
Like  arm  beck'ning  from  the  sky. 
Our  host  to^^  and  theirs  iofly : 
On  to  the  slaughter."     Fast  obey'd, 
A  still  more  desp'rate  charge  b  made. 
And  met  by  Ammon,  blade  to  blade, 
Yet  little  is  its  fury  staj'd. 
As  sweeps  the  storm  thro'  some  defile, 
Tbat  vet'ran  crags  defend  the  while. 
Proud  of  the  adamantine  form. 
That  wasted  many  a  minor  storm ; 


And  as  they  tumble  overthrown. 

With     thund'ring    crash,    and    rending 

groan-^ 
80  Israel,  with  resistless  might. 
Bears  thro*  the  broken  Ammonite— 
So  perish  Ammon's  chiefs  in  vain. 
The  highest  on  the  heaps  of  skin  ; 
In  death  conspicuous  as  in  life. 
O'er  all  they  led  and  lost  in  strife ; 
The  remnant  to  the  border  flyiag. 
On  earth  their  useless  weapons  lying. 
Leave  mark'd  their  way  with  dead  and 

dying; 
As  by  the  low-laid  grass  and  flow'r. 
May  long  be  trac'd  thro*  field  and  bow'r, 
The  headlong  course,  where  uncontroll'd, 
8ome  overwhelming  torrent  rolPd. 


What  cloud  comes  wreathing  from  afar  ? 
*Tis  Israel  relum'd  from  war. 
And  who  b  A«,  on  whom  the  light 
Of  Israel's  glory  foils  most  bright  ? 
The  rapture  on  his  martial  front 
Seems  won  in  battle's  mortal  brunt ; 
High  triumnh  revels  through  his  mind  ; 
How  proudiv  darts  his  glance  behind ; 
How  seems  his  flushing  brow  to  boast. 
Of  leading  home  the  conqu*ring  host. 
That,  like  the  sea-tide  from  the  strand, 
Wiish'd  Ammon's  fooUteps  off  the  hind. 
How  starts  the  sword,  as  if  in  thought, 
Exulting  o'er  the  marvels  wrought ; 
How  slow_how  hasty  is  his  tread. 
The  sudden  hand  how  stiffly  spread  ! 
Not  victory  alone  could  steep 
His  spirit  in  a  joy  so  deep. 
It  is  triumphant  Jephtba  proud. 
That  into  li^ht  he  tum'd  the  cloud ; 
The  prophecies  of  hope,  which  thriU'd 
Thro'  early  suff*rings,  are  fulfiU'd ; 
The  land  that  to  the  outcast's  track 
Compell'd  him  than,  now  bribes  him  back ; 
Where  insult  scath'd  bis  youthful  days. 
He  comes  to  pow'r — is  met  with  praise  : 
Lo !  many  a  timbrel,  nraoy  a  voice 
Of  virgin  hails  the  chief  of  choice — 
**  Jephtha  has  tens  of  thousands  slain. 
And  peace  illumes  our  land  again  ; 
Ileclining  at  the  fig-tree's  root. 
In  safety  we  may  eat  the  fniitr- 
The  God  of  armies  fought  for  him  ; 

The  Lord,  who  fills  the  mercy  seat, 
Betwixt  the  golden  cherubim. 

Gave  haughty  Ammon  to  defeat: 
Let  Israel,  like  a  tender  vine, 
Around  the  great  Jehovah  twine ; 
And  ne'er  by  tempest  shall  be  riv'n. 
Her  roots  from  earth,   or  boughs  from 

heav'o. 
Behold  !  the  rushing  tempest  came. 
And    God    rebuk'd    its   strength    with 

shame : 
His  urmuur  compass'd  Jephtha's  form, 
And  from  the  pow'r  of  Jephtha's  arm. 
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The  chkft  oC  AmncNi  faU  «vay 
Like  nundropt  #f  «  summer  day; 
Whoee  stain  upoo  the  suo-girt  stone 
Is  in  an  iMtani  dried  and  gone.** 
But  who  is  sAs?  whose  words  have  life, 
In  their  warm  welcome  from  the  strife ; 
The  foremost  of  the  inr^  throng* 
To  strike  the  timbrel,  raise  the  soog» 
And  lead  the  jojous  daace  aloofly ; 
Whose  robe  ia  rich  laxarianoe  flows. 
Yet  seems  but  moss  upon  the  rose : 
She,  whose  seraphic  roice  at  night. 
Would  lift  the  eje  to  heav*n  for  light ; 
And    in  whose  white  foot   rooTes  the 

spring 
Of  angels,  when  they  fold  the  wing. 
From  JkoaTSD  she  comes,  with  some  oo»- 

mand, 
Or  why  does  startled  Jephtha  stand  ? 
Or  why  the  sword  forsake  the  hand. 
Which  setro*d  a  siaew  to  that  bread  ? 
Alas  I  his  daughter,  first  to  pour 
Triumphant  hymn,  hath  pass'd  his  door ; 
And  never  brought  so  bright  an  eye, 
So  dark  an  errand  from  the  sky. 
His  vow !  ! 

His  hair,  a  soakey  brood, 
Seeam  Aist*BiBg  on  h^s  brow  for  food ; 
Deep^  whirling  thoughts  have  made  his 

fiwe 
The  Tortex  of  their  eddyinr  chase. 
But  paH*d  and  giT*n  their  fretted  plaee. 
To  one  sujpreme  embodied  woe, 
Intensely  nrosen  in  its  flow ; 
One  miaery  beyond  redress, 
Touched  into  icy  quietoees. 
His  daughter,  who  had  made  his  hearth, 
The  dearest  shrine  of  heav'n,  or  earth ; 
Whose  childhood  to  hie  beeom  pressed. 
He  watch*d  as  though  his  eye  shed  rest : 
Deemiar  she  could  not  be  more  fair 
If  mod^'d  to  a  mother's  pray*r ; 
His  only  onti — eT*B  she  must  die— 

And  at  his  one  deroted  hand ! 
What,  though  her  sun-beam  spirit  fly 
The  sooner  to  its  native  sky ; 

Can  ftuth  or  fancy  name  a  land. 
To  doUie  her  with  a  bliss  above 
The  treasuM  of  a  Other's  love  ? 
Oh  !  can  the  ancient  oak  endeavour 
To  cast  the  ivy  off  for  ever? 
Can  years  of  bliss  be  calmly  giv*n 
For  one  deceitful  hour  to  heav*n  ? 
The  lover,  though  awhile  bereft. 
Has  still  the  pow'r  of  loving  left; 
The  sire  alone  can  tell  the  cost 
Of  fondness,  fieuth,  and  feeling  lost. 

There  is  to  some  pure  breasts  a  pari 
More  deep,  more  tender  than  the  heart ; 
And  when  excessive  woe  has  rent 
Its  channel  through  the  heart,  and  spent 
Its  latest  jM>w*r  to  overflow. 
The  bed  is  worn  away  so  low ; 
It  runs  in  that  soft  soil  for  ever, 
A  ceudess,  but  a  silent  river ; 


It  has  no  mfltod  spo^  no  fearo. 
No  loud  l«mentin|r  for  ile  home ; 
But  sympathy  wiU  foel  a  sound, 
A  murmur'd  coolness,  rise  aroiud. 
And  mellow  down  her  sunniest  glow. 
When  wand'ring  by  that  stream  of  woei 

A  woe  to  wear  so  deep  as  this. 
Must  spriag  f^om  some  exalted  bliae  { 
FVom  something  round  the  thooghtsao 

twin*d. 
That  where  *tis  torn  it  tears  the  mi«d  ; 
Something  that   leaves,    when   ImnUjr 

taken. 
The  spirit  by  itself  forsaken ; 
Like,  Jephtha*8  spirit,  still  with  brmitb. 
But  breathing  through  apparent  death. 

With  features  like  the  sheeted  bed,1 

Whose  dismal  whiteness  quaintly  spread. 

More  darkens,  than  adorns  the  dead; 

Vacant  he  view'd  hb  wood*ring  chHd, 

Hox  heard  she  sang,  nor  saw  she  smii'd  ; 

But  real  grief  ne*er  brooks  control. 

It  rends  itself  a  way  to  roll ; 

The  inward  cavem'd  tumult  now 

Is  bursting  through  his  dropphsg  brow. 

The  only  time  the  furrows  there. 

Were  couTs'd  by  current  of  despair; 

His  hands  in  bold  rebellion  rise. 

He  wildly  rends  himself,  and  cries, 

**  Alas !  my  daughter,  thou  hast  brought 

Thy  father*8  spirit  very  low : 
In  thy  rejoicing  thou  hast  wrought 

With  those  who  labour  for  my  woe : 
For  I  hare  vow*d  a  vow,  and  said, 

*  If  thou,  O  Lord,  of  boundless  might, 
Deliver  to  my  sword,  to  shed 

The  life-strength  of  the  Ammonite : 
Then  it  shall  be,  that  whatsoever 

To  greet  me  on  my  glad  return. 
Shall,  from  mine  house,  the  first  appear, 

I  will,  to  thee,  an  offering  bum  : 
The  same  shall  surely,  Lord,  be  thine. 
Let  now  this  Ammonite  be  mine."* 

Reeling  beneath  the  piercing  word. 
She  faltered  like  some  wounded  bird. 
That  A«ar«  at  once  the  sounding  string. 
And  fseit  the  shaft  beneath  its  wing ; 
Her  form  shrunk  inward,  as  she  found 
The  arrowy  meaning  of  the  sound ; 
A  fitful  hue,  as  when  the  gale 

Hurries  along  the  leafy  bough, 
Pass'd  rapidly— now  brigh^^new  ftAm — 

Along  her  quiv'ring  cheek  and  brsfw : 
She  saw  all  blighted  and  uadeoe^ 

Those  visions,  which  around  tba  hemri 
Strike  root  in  tempest,  or  in  suv ; 

And,  ev*n  though  wither'd,  never  port 
The  spot  they  once  are  twin*d  upon : 
Oh !  when  we  see,  in  sudden  doom. 
Earth's  dreary  outward  gate,  the  tomb. 
How  hurried,  yet  distinct  and  tme^ 
Life  throngs  into  the  prospect  too ! 
«<  And  is,**  she  said,  «<my  fate  thus  spoken. 
Before  one  earthly  tie  is  Wrokmi  ?** 
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SbB    pns'd— ker 

Sh«  gatWd  lo  Imt  «*m<»t  height; 

Btr  dvk  trmnapBraacy  of  ayt 

Vat  lit  with  meaasng  from  Um  tkj, 

And  risiDg  to  ■  loftier  toiio. 

Than  ear  acknowledg'd  for  her  own, 

Sho  cried,  «  mj  fother,  if  thy  word 

Be  gone  forth,  plighted  to  the  Lord, 

And  cannot  be  leodl'd-— with  me 

Deal  as  thy  tow  deinandi  of  thee ; 

8hice  God  deliTer'd  to  thy  hand. 

And  scath'd  the  ttreagth  of  AaoMMi^t 
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Prondly  my  tpirit  owns  thy  teal 
For  Ammoo's  woe,  and  Israel's  weaL** 
Eoongh— Bid  earthly  dross  was  git^ 
A  sample  of  the  ores  of  hear'n— 
The  fisehngs  for  a  meaMat  spnraHl, 
All  moamfnl  to  their  track  retmVd : 
•'  Bat  this  be  granted  me,  before 

Tky  TOW  shaU  be  redeem*d  by  thee; 
Let  lae,  for  taro  months,  wander  o^er 

Tke  monatains,  with  my  fellows^  free 
To  moara  e'er  my  Tirgiaity.'* 

And  he  said,  «  Oo.'' 

And  forth  she  went. 
While  he,  amidst  hb  triamph  ipeot, 
Like  ruins  in  the  sunbeam's  smue. 
His  gloomy  hoors  in  grief  the  while  : 
His  Tery  Tictory  taught  him  now, 
What  Mrthly  Tapour  was  his  tow  : 
While  high  bis  own  ambition  stood. 
O'er  passion  for  his  country's  good  : 
*Twere  Tain  to  tell  his  ceaselcm  sighs, 

Or  connt  the  silent  tears  that  rose. 
Too  large  to  lioffer  in  hb  eyes ; 

Bat  when  an  hero's  heart  o'erflows, 
Tears  take  bnt  little  fhmi  the  pain 
That  rankles  in  his  heart  and  bmin  : 
Though  tears  so  huge  and  uncooBu'd 
Would,  in  the  shallow,  groTelling  mind, 
LeuTo  little  of  the  grief  behhid. 


**  Methtnks  then  most  a  stranger  be. 
Or  Jephtha's  chihl  were  kaown  to  thee ; 
Yet,  sooth,  thorn  art  aot  strange  to  me  i 
For  I  haTs  £<^ow'd  in  thy  train, 
An  hnmble  gleaaev  of  the  plain. 
When  the  fall  harreet  of  the  fray. 
Beneath  thy  cenqn'ring  sickle  hiy ; 
When  Jepbtha,  reecaed  from  theslaughter, 
Vow'd  thy  redeeming  head  his  daughter; 
Alas!  the  day  that  cosU  her  life. 
Were  better  lost,  than  woa  in  strife. 

This  land  can  many  a  maid  disclose. 
Whose  heart    is  stor'd,    like  gwden 
bow'r, 
l^ith  OT^  ilow'ry  grace  that  blows, 

And  many  a  plant  that  bears  no  flowV, 
Yet  ronnd  a  fragrant  odour  throws, 
And  blesses  with  an  healing  pow'r : 


Bright  forme  of  snAciiiitlsl. 

That  angels  yet  would  head 
If  sTer  weoaa,  as  *tls  told. 

Won  aagele  to  Idektry : 
But  still  the  kirelieet,  ' 

When    maideM 

daughter: 

The  riser  brighten'd  by  the  s 

b  not  so  sweet  to  gaie  npoa. 

Shews  net  beneath  its 
A  bed  mere  free  frem  human 
Or  worldly  hOieuiv  than  her 
Nor  shews,  leAeeted  from  on 
More  dear,  elheseal  tints  to 
With  the  bright  gleries  of  tl 


b    lephthaV 


■It, 


1^' 

lesky. 


Of  old,  ere  time  had  trodden  bare 
Thb  smooth^  bahl  pathway  Unough 

hair; 
My  dreems  were  of  a  maid  to  Uem 
My  sTe,  with  er'ry  loysliasw ; 
My   lieart,   with  lose,  tha 

change 

Of  eletMots  ceuld  ne*SBr  estrange ; 
On  Borrow's  bitter  stream  to  mag 
The  sweet'ning  branfh,  none  else  conid 

briag; 
To  seek,  while  blim  must  still  be  touglit ; 
To  serre  me  with  thatrsetlms  thoi^ 

Which  makes  a  loTsless  wenmn's  wing 
More  wild  aad  wanton  than  the  doTe's ; 

But  speeds  it  farther  forth  to  bring 
The  morsel  to  the  aestshe  lotes ; 
Her  spirit  eTer  on  her  bvow. 
Ne'er  offViag  oath,  ner  asking  tow  i 
Exchanging  the  delicious  dieamst 

That  like  the  smibora  fruitage  gfm 
The  highest  la  pure  passion's  beams, 

Yet  gather  coolnem  in  the  glow; 
Nor  yi^  to  fruit  of  colder  tree. 
In  guardian  rind  of  modesty  : 
But  never  did  my  fancy  form 
A  shape  so  fiiir,  an  heart  so  warm  ; 
An  essence  of  both  heav*n  aad  earth, 

Combin'd  with  such  surpassing  pow'r. 
To  giTe  aff«oiioB  Tig'roas  birth. 

And  nurse  it  to  life's  latest  hoar : 
But  she,  if  I  may  read  that  sigh, 
Has  not  been  hidden  from  thine  eye ; 
And  aew,  perchanee»  thou  feed'st  the 

gaze 
Of  hopeless  passion,  on  her  praise. 


It  was  an  unfrequented  dell. 

Where  melancholy  water  fell 

O'er  rock  and  root ;  from  gentle  pace, 

Allur'd  to  headlong  mountain  race  ; 

Yet  seeming  in  its  fall  to  bring 

The  mem'ry  of  its  uatiTe  spring. 

And  when  o'er  rugged  pathways  borne. 

To  wail  it  noTer  could  return. 

There  lay  each  charm  from  herb  and 

flow'r. 
Suckled  by  stream,  or  nurs'd  by  bow'r ; 
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To  mbosteiB  Iifoir»  h^om  c«dtr  p Ivm* 
Nodd«d  aboTe  the  TiUaj^  Moon, 
With  tettiDg  sun,  md  idmit  shade, 
Ufurping  empire  o'er  the  glade ; 
And  bii^  and  beatt,  and  insect  rife 
With  imtaro'd  liberty  aad  life. 
All  mingled  in  a  scene  so  fair, 
Man  might  invite  the  angels  there : 

Upon  a  cliff  to  which  the  gase 

Paid  the  first  tribute  of  its  praise ; 

Be  high,  and  green,  and  grand  it  stood. 

Like  altar  of  the  solitude. 

In  the  dark  pomp  of  ancient  trees. 

That  rose  like  high-priesU  of  the  breeie» 

Through  whom   the  breath  of   heav*n 

must  blow 
Upon  the  mingled  mass  below; 
There  Seila  sat— the  last  sad  ev'o 
She  eTer  ga^d  from  earth  to  heaT*n — 
Dreaming  she  nerer  would  expire 
In  sunset's  habitable  fire, 
Until  the  solitude  seem*d  trod 
And  hat]ow*d,  by  the  steps  of  Ood. 
Qf  God — the  Test  and  viewless  pow'r — 
She  oft  had  met  at  twUiffht  hour. 
When  heav'n   and  earth  seem'd  dimly 
blent. 

And  deep  rerealings,  firom  on  high. 
To  her  exhaling  soul  seem'd  lent. 

To  aid  it  upward  to  the  sky. 

That  holy  hour,  ere  nature's  sleep 
Shadows  her  down  from  dim  to  deep ; 
When  eyes,  whate'er  the  watch  they  keep, 
Have  not  a  smile,  and  cannot  weep : 
But  peace  unto  a  sigh  beguiles 
The  woe  that   weeps,    and   bliss  that 

smiles ; 
That  sweetest  hour  of  sun  or  star. 
When  e'en  a  whisper  wanders  far, 
Has  some  religious  pow'r  to  win 
The  rebel  passions  back  from  sin. 
And  pour  into  the  pious  breast 
Such  dreamy  harmony  and  rest. 
As  seems  meet  slumber  for  the  blest ; 
When  Hu  Svpreme  retires  alone. 
To  reign  behind  his  clouded  throne : 
Oh !  who  hath  ever  fled  at  ere 
The  toils  that  want  and  M\j  weare. 
To  some  lone  spot,  too  wildly  rude 
To  cherish  guilt's  distemper'd  mood ; 
There  seen  the  sunset  flush  the  sky. 
Seen  the  last-living  top  leaves  die. 
As  slowly  o'er  the  dark'ning  trees. 
As  if  the  light  had  been  the  breeze  ; 
While  air,  Uiough  life  lay  hush'd  around, 
O'erflow'd  with  some  mysterious  sound. 
As  low,  but  full,  as  if  each  flow'r, 
Blade,  bud,  and  leaf  in  that  still  hour, 
Reveal'd  its  inmost  soul,  and  wreath'd 
A  language  of  the  scoots  it  breath'dr— 
Who  thus  has  rov'd,  nor  found  the  past 
Into  one  formless  vision  cast ; 
Nor  been  by  his  dissolving  soul 
Forsaken,  through  the  deep  controul 


Of  soma  mute,  unitenal  love^ 

Descending  dew-like  from  above. 

And  makbg  the  lone,  solemn  air 

Of  twilight  purify  to  pniy*r : 

Sweet  hour,  if  pray'r  were  bora  on  earth. 

Beneath  thy  smile  it  had  its  birth. 

IX. 

She  sat-^the  future  and  the  past 

In  rapt  composure  both  o'ercast ; 

Or  if  a  thought,  that  inly  spoke. 

The  stillness  of  her  bosom  broke  ; 

It  pass'd  and  led  iu  untold  themc^ 

As  secret  as  an  infant's  dream  ; 

Until  a  maiden  said,  «  yoa  sky 

Resembles  some  fond  mother's  eye. 

That  sweetly  is  to  tUtf  beguiled. 

By  watching  o'er  her  slnmb*ring  child.** 

Oh  !  there  are  memoriee  in  grief. 

As  sliffhtly  hung  as  Aspen  leaf; 

And  mint  the  breath  that  quivers  both 

The  bosom's  and  the  aspen's  growth  : 

It  waken'd  all  the  young  green  dreaoia 

That  ripen  fast  in  fancy's  beams ; — 

Of  love,  sweet  flow'r  of  fancy's  glow. 

The  kst  to  fade,  the  first  to  Uow; 

Whose  hue  adorns  and  breath  perfumes 

The  rudest  bosom,  where  it  bloome — 

Of  motherhood,  whose  joy  is  worth 

All  other  raptures  felt  on  earth,  ■ 

Of  vagrant,  sighing  thoughts  that  made^ 

Rich  worlds  around  tMn  where  they 

stray'd; 
While  hope  unsearchable  though  glowing, 
Briffhten'd  the  way  her  heart  was  gmng; 
And  as  the  throng  pass'd  uncontronl'd, 
A  sigh  broke  from  her  bosom's  swell. 
Like  sound  from  empty  ocean  shell* 
So  mournful,  it  alone  could  tell. 
Each  hope  was  fled,  each  feeling  cold. 
That  in  this  wand'ring  tale  ^e  told. 

'Twas  on  an  ev*ning  warm  and  mild. 
When  the  wide  western  crescent  sroil'd 
So  rosy,  that  a  fflimpse  seem'd  giv'n 
Of  some  sweet  mnding  place  of  heav'a ; 
Alone  with  radiant  dramas  of  bHas, 
I  rov'd  a  solitude  like  this, 
Among  the  hills,  whose  forest  pall 
Spreads  darkest  round  my  fruher's  hall ; 
The  copsewood  clamber'a  up  the  steep. 
The  clust'rinff  trees  hunff  o'er  the  deep* 
The  wild  frnits  in  their  leafy  bow*rs, 
Seem'd  slumb'ring  out  the  dewy  hours : 
The  brook  and  souff-bird  only  kept 
Their  lullaby  o'er  all  that  slept ; 
And  not  a  choice  of  paths  to  roam, 
AH  full  of  peace  seem'd  leading  home. 

I  wander'd  till  the  eve  withdrew 
The  fellowship  my  shadow  threw ; 
And  so  intense  the  stiUness  grew, 
'Twould  seem  the  very  trees  had  hearCif 
Whose    rapture    by    a    breath 
broken. 
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A*  hmnui  aceteer  di , 

When    •T'n    the    happy  tongue    has 
■pc^ea : 
Tbca  ikrklT  nark'd  agabtt  the  bright 

HoriioB  hoey  I  nw  one  itand — 
A  nan  whoae  eye  was  on  that  lj|:ht— 

IVho  ^oke,  and  rais*d  at  times  his 


As  to  direct  the  sound  on  h%b. 
To  some  TeiTd  lisfner  of  the  sky : 
My  heart  seem'd  motioniess,  so  fleet 
The  divles  of  its  hmryiiig  beat ; 
And  while  I  liBger*d  on  my  way» 
Mid  &To«ring  bovighs,  I  beard  him  say, 
«*  Though  braak  3[  oioni,  and  erening^ 

close. 
The  same  warm  flash  of  sunlight  throws; 
How  fierce  the  noon,  how  drear  the  night. 
Both  nabei'd  by  that  shadowy  light ; 
'Tie  thus  m  life,  whrn  passion's  beam 
Fbai  diwns,    and   br^htens  boyhood's 

dream; 
And  when  its  kst  departing  ray 
LeaTes  manhood  calmly  to  decay ; 
Thiic0  hmier  he  whose  light  has  fled, 
And  left  him  darkly  with  the  dead. 
Than  he  whose  beams  bum  on,  and  shine 
To  aooni  and  fever  him  IBce  mine." 

Oh  !  ne'er  in  lyre  or  languoge  dwelt, 
To  paraphrase  what  then  I  felt; 
But  of  my  thousand  dreaou  of  love. 
Set  flutt'ring  then,  out  rose  above, — 
The  aerrant  Abram  sent  to  bring 

A  wife  to  Isaac  ;  how  he  met 
The  elect  Rebecca  at  the  spring; 

And  how  can  I  the  hope  forget. 
That  bridal  wreath,  and  bridal  tow. 
Ere  long*  would  bind  my  heart  and  brow; 
An  this  appear'd  in  instant  range. 
Our  meeting  seem'd  so  like,  so  strange, 
For  there  I  oh  had  stray'd  before. 
And  ne'er  met  man,  nor  ever  mor& 

He  tnm'd  upon  my  rustling  sound. 
Beheld  me,  look'd  nustrostrnl  round ; 
As  though  it  were,  lest  human  spies, 
Or  heuT'nly,  with  their  starry  eyes. 
His  stealthy  step  might  see,  and  blight 
The  moment  with  unwelcome  light; 
Yet  silently  he  pess'd,  and  when 
I  lookM,  nor  saw  his  form  again, 
Stmnge  disappointment  seem'd  to  roll. 
Like  sodden  water,  o'er  my  soul. 
Startling  me  with  a  cordlioff  chiU, 
I  shrink  but  to  remember  still. 

Alas !  what  virgin  hearts  abide. 
With  passion's  only  cure  in  pride ! 
Eien  pride  to  me  was  still  more  vain, 
I     He  could  not  see  me  scorn,  or  feign 
>     To  scorn  bun  with  his  own  disdain : 

How  oft  I  said,  <  I  will  contronl 
^  Tfi  wasting  passion  of  my  soul :' 
But  sooner  would  the  sunny  hour 
Freeze  the  free  odour  round  the  flow'r, 


Or  the  gkd  fofiace  of  the  trees. 

Be  mute  and  stiriess  in  the  breeie : 

How  oft  I  said,  *•  my  slighted  claim 

Shall  mantle  his  cold  hetft  with  shame  ;** 

As  though  I  held  a  chum  above 

Rejection,  in  my  woaian*s  love. 

And  then  would   come  the    sadd^iiog 

thought. 
That  he  some  plighted  lover  sought ; 
And,  like  the  rainbow  in  the  sky, 
I  deem'd  him,  though  cBvided,  nigh 
Some  beauteous  half,  that  shunn'd  my 

view. 
With  bend  for  bead,  and  hue  for  hoe ; 
And    ev'n   though   thb  might   torture 

bring. 
To  know  him  blest,  wouU  hhmt  the 

•ting. 
Nay,  tell  me  not  that  love  is  giv'n 
By  Lucifer,  to  light  firom  heav'n ; 
Our  souls,  may  be  forgiv'n  above. 

Though  waywardly  below  we  trod. 
Since  wishing  happv  those  we  love» 
Ev'n  link'd  with  earth's   oormpting 

clod. 
Our  qiirits  muetresemUe  God* 

Before  that  eve  I  lov'd  to  dwell 
B  V  rocky  brook,  in  shadowy  deU ; 
I  lo^d  the  warm,  voluptnous  gloom 
Of  forest  boughs,  in  summer  Uoom ; 
I  lov*d  the  twilight's  dewy  hour, 
Which  makes  an  altar  in  each  bowV, 
And  tearful  suppliant  of  each  flow'r; 
1  lov*d  in  meditation  deep 
To  meet  the  slowing  forms  of  sleep; 
i  hv'd  those  mndea  which  beguile 
To  bliss^  but  never  wake  a  smile ; 
I  tov*d  to  talk  with  maids  of  love : 
Lov9  was  the  orb  which  blaa'd  above 
My  thoughts  for  ever;  through  whoae 

blaie 
I  look'd  with  so  intense  a  gaze, 
I  saw  its  shifting  semblance  thrown 
On  all  I  after  gumc'd  upon :. 
Yet  Men,  with  heart  so  prone  to  err. 
When  like  each  blind  Idolater, 
I  worshipp'd  forms  my  fancv  made, 
Fk-om  heav'n  my  vespers  seldom  straj'd : 
Repose  fell  o'er  me  while  1  pray'd, 
As  if  it  hover'd  in  the  air» 
Ready  to  light  upon  my  prapM|[ 
But  now  my  vesper  seems  to  spnng 
A  weary  flight,  on  wounded  wing : 
I  lay  me  as  within  the  tomb, 
And  shape  fiintastic  forms  of  gloom ; 
I  list  for  sounds,  I  count  the  chime, 
I  mark  the  midnight  steps  of  time ; 
And,  oh !  how  awful  to  survive 
The  world  in  watchfnlaess !  to  live 
Alone  amidst  the  life  in  death, — 
Feeling,  as  'twere  the  unburied  breath 
Of  ov'ry  living  thing  in  space. 
Creep  in  damp  vapour  o'er  the  face ; 
While  sounds,  like  ghostly  whisp'riogs  roll 
Night's  mysteries  around  the  soul. 
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Bot  thoogk  v«)«fiiio«t  mniogt  wire 
As  coanloM  in  my  hMrt  m  e'er 
The  wild  bM*8  murmYiag  in  the  «lr; 
Before  he  find*  the  honied  dow*r. 
And  refelt  on  th'  elected  flow*r; 
Yet  heritage*  or  portion  high 

Could  oe*er  awake  my  wiah  to  win 
The  man,  whoee  nature  and  wlMte  aye 

ReaemUed  not  the  (tloomy  eky, 
We  seek  and  find  the  rminbow  in ; 
And  vain  his  form,  if  uncomhin*d 

With  tiM  free  Toice»the  ea^  tko«^ 
Nnrs'd  only  in  the  mountain  mind : 

The  soul  to  brigkt  perfection  brought. 

Beyond  ali  other  sonls,  though  noiiglit 
Save  his  own  feelings  had  refin*d ; 
He  should  k9  OAe  with  godlike  pow*r. 
To  cope  with  danger's  stormiest  hour. 
Yet  win  the  heart  in  maiden's  bow*r. 
By  all  those  keen  arts,  which  inspire 

Remembrance  to  the  silent  um ; 
Sparka  of  love's  own  ethereal  fire, 

Whose  smallest,    feeblest  spark  will 
burn. 

But  why  thns  linger,  while  I  track 
Unspeakable  sensations  back ; 
Why  spread  my  spirit,  chill'd  with  storm. 
To  mem'ry's  moon,  that  ne'er  can  warm? 
'Tis  vain,  bmt  all !  the  bird,  whose  (Sight 

Is  by  the  archer's^  shaft  o'ertaken, 
Cannot  with  soft  descent  alight; 
Nor  henrie  from  their  bright,  dreamy 

Might, 
When  by  their  bnoyaMt  hope  forwiken. 

Again  th*  sun  had  cast  awnv 
The  silver  gnrment  worn  all  di^; 
And  drass'd  him  in  the  ampler  fold. 
And  mere  imperial  robe  of  gold ; 
While  I,  by  ev'ning's  gath'nng  shade. 
Again    the    same    green    wood    walks 

stray'd ; 
Inly  denying  that  I  sought 
The  mystic  stranger,  ev'n  in  thought : 
Yet  was  my  very  breath  a  pray'r. 
That    heav'n  again  would    guide  him 

there. 
And  oft,  and  oft,  nt  even-tide, 

When  sunk  the  svn  Hke  warrior  slain. 
And  forth  the  moon  came,  like  his  bride^ 

To  seek  him  on  the  Cfimson  plain ; 
The  lone  spot  by  that  man  enchanted, 
I  wistfully,  but  vainly  haunted ; 
We  met,  as  thongh  a  lyre  note  found 
Sweet  concord  in  some  random  eonnd ; 
Again  the  minstrel  ran  the  strain. 
But  ne'er  could  wake  the  chord  again. 

But  when  for  war  my  father's  call, 
Marsball'd  the  Satraps  to  our  hall ; 
The  stateliest  form  was  his,  who  st^e 
Into  the  At^A  place  of  my  soul ; 
And  Aw  the  mind  which  seem'd  to  be 
Sad  with  its  own  supremacy ; 


And  tho«gh  hia  ey«>  whmi  wfckm  wtgf 

•hre  ^  . 

Of  war  and  warriors,  glow'd  like  fira. 
The  morning  dew  wan  not  merje  nlld. 
Whene'er  on  me  its  meaning  tmird  ; 
Nor  long  his  ardent  lip  con^al'd 
The  passion  his  dark  eye  reveal'd  ; 
While  Jephtha  and  his  chiefiainB  paas'd 
The  cup  to  conquest,  full  and  last. 
Aided  by  that  rejoicing  homr. 
He  came  in  secret  to  mj  bow'r. 
And  told  me  of  h»  dwelling  plaoa. 
And  Jephtha's  hatred  to  his  race ; 
Of  many  a  dark  and  bloody  feud. 
That  leh  his  ancient  line  subdued  ; 
When  Jephtha,  with  victorious  hand, 
Hew'd  a  wide  princedom  from  the  laiid : 
•*  But,  oh  !'*  he  cried,  **  his  sword  made 

graves. 
Par  fewer  than  his  daughter  slaves ; 
Nurs'd    with    the    hope    of    Tengeaaca 

wrought. 
Like  life-lnreath  iato  ev*ry  thought; 
With  spirit  ever  on  the  rack. 
To  drive  the  spoiling  stranger  back ; 
Thy    far-told     beauty     chang'd     each 

scheme-— 
The  warrior's,  to  the  lover's  dream : 
I  journeyed — saw  thee — and  my  steel 
Is  worn  to  write  the  love  I  feel ; 
And  haply  then,  my  hope  of  bliss 

Will  not  be  blighted  by  thy  father, 
Whoj  warrior-like,  has  call'd  thee  his 
Bright  fioweriit  on  a  precipice. 
None  but  the  brave  can  gather. 

**  Mid  maa^  a  marmvr'd  hope  aad  fear. 
Of  raptare  far,  and  danger  near — 
Mid  leva  coofess'd,  and  fealty  plighted— 
Mid  the  rare  joy  of  haacts  reyited, 
Wheea    warm    affactioae    loiw    aaem'd 

slighted-* 
Mid  vowi,.  by  soft  endeanaeata  broken. 
And  bliss,  too  heart-felt  to  be  spoken. 
Save  by  the  mutnal  faith,  aad  doabt. 
Silent  or  speaking,  thrilling  out- 
Mid  all  that  tumult  of  the  breast 
When  suddenly  and  dee|^y  bleat, 
Arriv'd  the  envious  parting  hour. 
Which  left  me  lonely  in  my  bow'r ; 
And,  oh  J  if  ever  from  abore, 

A  beam  descends  on  life,  to  cast 
Oblivion  o'er  the  worthless  past ; 
'Tis  whan  two  hearts,  that  pin'd  vrith 

love» 
Sway'd  by  one  overpow'riag  spell. 
Breathe  the  first  vow,  and  sigh  tho  first 

farewell.  ** 


In  hours  of  grief,  and  erief  alone, 
The  virgin's  nature  all  is  known ; 
Her  lover,  in  the  Kght  of  joy. 
Has  seldom  blim  without  alloy ; 
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Bi  tern  hur  ejm  im  watiut  twim. 
At  daip  fbr  rinds  as  far  him; 
HcrBp,  lb«^pe«tiaf  tebiipnii^ 
Jfast  sMm,  Bi  \mmtt  to  fhrni  eariii; 
BQt,ak!  hM-sniMwftifeklbiaibtt, 
If  that  MBbncfl  U  daemM  Um  HMt, 
Afld  heart  sad  Hp  will  bare  a  toaa. 
Throb,  print,  aad  pnMva»  tearct  UMir 

own; 
Bat  tUi  twere  Tmn  for  hai€  to  tall, 
P«w  lore  hat  lawn  U»  truth  aa  wal, 
Aad-fisw  hfiA  find,  of  MfrOf  mom  griaf, 
To  rerel  in  ikm  awaat  rdW. 

Aad  ofi,  anid  the  mj  of  tears, 
£xpai*d  the  tmndofli'ii  aonl  appeara 
To  maida,  who  elae  would  oever  eae 
til'  mterior  of  tbe  Meriaty. 
And,  oh !  bow  drear  wonM  ha  oar  doom, 
With  grief  to  guide  na  to  the  toaab, 
Anudst  the  cold,  vnfaeliagr  crowd. 
That  neera  anda,  or  bogha  aload, 
CompeUrd  bj  pradence  to  coaoeal, 
What  moat  we  languish  to  reveal ; 
If  bear's,  upon  kome  lipa  and  eyea. 
Had  not  left  tracas  of  the  akiee ; 
Whoae  delioita  rerealmeata  ikew 
To  whoa  we  may  Impart  our  woe. 

Seik,  like  thoee  who  winder  back 

Tha  fooUtaps  they  bad  made  in  anow, 
Widening  tba  first  smdl,  morning  track. 

Print  after  print,  still  as  they  ge^ 
Bereal^d  the  hope  so  long  eareas*d. 

The'  dead  it  still  was  dear  to  hold ; 
With  boaom,  like  the  ringdove's  braaai. 

Oft  haaTUig  en  tbe  tde  she  told ; 
And  leam'd  ibb  tmih,  as  atraagely  tnie, 

It  b  to  many  a  monmer  shewn ; 
How  othera'  tears,  tho*  laint  and  few, 

Relieve  na  more  than  all  oar  own  ; 
And  fonnd  the  balm  so  sweetly  healing, 

Which  her  daep-woanded  spirit  drew 
From  the  disclosore,  was  the  feeling 

With  which  it  had  beea  listeaM  to. 

JO. 

The  nightingale,  from  akar  spray, 

Had  sang  his  vesper  roundelay ; 

In  fair,  new  robe  of  moonbeam  white, 

Th*  ethereal  mountain  stood  in  light; 

Tall  was  its  form,  but  still  tha  soit 

Of  silver  Boated  at  iU  foot; 

All  was  so  mate — so  wrapt— ao  atill — 

The  soft,  low  mormur  of  the  stream 
Miffht  seem  to  break,  without  the  will, 

Fh>m    natore,    in   some   moonlight 
dream: 
How  sweet  the  moon's  own  quiet  clime. 

When  waste,  or  stray,  light  from  her 
bow'rs. 
Can  shed,  in  spite  of  chain  or  crime. 

Such  peace  apon  a  world  like  ours. 

To  him  whoae  troobled  memory  wears 
The  pale  joy  of  departed  years ; 


Wbeaa  aonl,  like  diokenrd  i^asa,  aabda«i 
Life's  feireatferaw,  iad  fcrighlsat  haaa; 
There  are  lose  bo«ff%  when  moanhght 


Like  wake-terch  oi'er  the  werld'k  repose ; 
When  bet  his  echoed,  waadhriag  tread 
Livea,  to  redeem  it  from  the  dead ; 
And,  if  he  paaae,  hia  atilly  breath 
b  all,  that  seeam  not  wrm*d  ia  death ; 
8ach  hoar  bfeath'd  o*er  the  monatai^ 

wood, 
A  deeper  aud-air  eeHtade, 
Where  SeBa  sat,  with  BMMdsM  matt. 

Bat  fall  of  sympathy  aa  be, 
The  aiater  atriaga  apea  the  late; 

When  one  is  toadi*d  to  harmony. 
All  ribnuing  the  J€iy — Ihe  pain 
Which  speaks  in  that  awakea'd  straia ; 
Whea  suddenly  thas  rose  a  voice. 

So  sweet,  there  seem'd  on  it  to  fall 
Creation's  undivided  choice. 

Of  oaa  to  pray,  or  pcaiae,  for  mlL 

Great  God !    in  heav'n,   on  earth,  ia 
hell— 
Seea,  felt,    aad  heard,   but  atill  an- 
known ; 
Who  dwelWt,   where  none  elae  oeahl 
dwell, 
Tbo'  i^'d  on  thaae  eternal  threae— 
Why,  in  thy  meicifal  regard. 

For  this  weak  spirit,  was  it  free 
To  tare  to  earth,  whea  'tis  so  hard 
To  turn  again  from  earth  to  Ihee? 

Tho'  thoo  ravealedst  what  to  shaa, 

I  apread  mvself  in  fancv'ft  beams ; 
Till,  like  a  stumb*rer  in  the  sun, 

I    caught    an    heart-ache    from    my 
dreams; 
I  yielded  to  an  earthly  love — 

A  pow'r,  that,  till  the  heart  ia  won. 
Hovers,  like  Eden-bird,  above, 

Then  bends  the  branch  it  lights  upon. 

The  fev'riah  glow — the  bursting  pray'r. 

May  well  awake  thine  awful  ire ; 
Yet  were  but  sparks,  that  flew  ia  air, 

Distracted  from  love's  wasting  fire. 
And  tho*  thine  arm  ait)ae,  to  c^ 

The  fierceness  of  its  madd'aing  play. 
The  amould'ring  embers  of  it  still 

Are  warmer  far  than  common  day. 

Yet  pardon  me,  oh !  God,  before 

My  spirit  shall  be  driv*n  oa  high. 
Else  to  what  region  will  it  soar, 

That  form'd  no  friendships  in  the  sky; 
If  death  be  but  a  second  birth. 

From  trials  borne  and  sins  forgiv*n; 
Teach  me  to  know,  when  tir*d  of  earth, 

Hope's  wing  is  strongest  plnmM  for 
heav'n. 

Oh  t  guide  my  steps ;  I  fein  weald  Iread 
Thro'  av'ry  frailty  back  to  thee. 
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The  errant  patliway  I  wu  led. 

By  peiiian'i  Ulind  diTinity ; 
And  at  Um  glories  of  thy  fiiice 

Ent  made  the  face  of  Moses  sUae ; 
Id  foil  refealnent  of  thj  grace. 

Let  now  thy  spirit  hallow  mine. 

Thine  is  the  deep,  inspiring  breath, 

Which  prompts  me,  that  I  will  not  lie 
In  th*  uncottsdoas  sle^ier^  death ; 

That,  come  what  will,  I  shall  not  di$. 
Yea,  with  immortal  being  warm'd, 

I  feel  eT*n  thoa  can*st  not  destroy 
The  soul,  in  thine  own  semblance  fonn*d, 

Immortal— for  or  pain  or  joy. 

Oh !  who  can  gase  into  the  tomb. 

And  deem  the  spot  his  eye  can  see, 
Thronghont  its  depth,    tho*   great  its 
gloom, 

His  tpaeef  and  his  eternity? 
There  is — there  is — a  world  on  high. 

Where  nothing  thoa  hast  form*d,  can 
be 
Inanimate  beneath  thine  eye, 

Or  sUent^but  in  praise  of  thee. 

And  if  to  earth,  where  those  who  Htc 

The  longest,  ne*er  outlire  their  woe, 
FVail  human  lore  can  sweetness  give. 

In  heaVn,  what  bliss  from  thme  must 
flow! 
Grant  me  that  lo?e,  mat  God,  while  mute 

And  low,  I  kne^  to  be  forgiT*n ; 
And  make  me  then,  beneath  thy  foot, 

A  flow*r,  or  what  thou  wilt,  in  hMv*n. 

Ml. 

When  toiling  on  with  some  new  strife. 
Still  op*ning  on  our  paths  of  life ; 
With  grief  for  ever  m  our  gaze. 
To  wring  the  prayV,  if  not  the  praise ; 
We  may  be  taught  that  tears  are  Tain, 
But  ne*er  familiariz'd  with  pain  ; 
Not  ev'n  the  willow,  tho*  it  never 
Springs  greener  than  by  some  fresh  river. 
Will  bloom,  where  ocean's  salty  waves 
Can  wash  its  root,  or  wet  its  leaves  ; 
Nor  human  hearts  will  flourish  near 
The  sorrow  of  the  briny  tear ; 
What  tho*  religion  lend  them  wing, 

And  lead  thom  to  her  land  of  birth. 
Teaching  them,  as  they  soar,  to  sing 

Her  larksong,  never  sung  on  earth ; 
How  seldom  are  they  past  the  world, 
Till  ardour  fails,  and  wing  is  furl'd ! 
While  life's  spring  season  warms  the  air, 
While  hearts  are  fond,  and  forms  are  fair, 
Affection  builds  its  nest  on  high, 
But  far  more  near  to  earth  than  sky ; 
And  tho*  when  dangers  round  it  burst. 

To  heav*n,  or  earth,  it  may  be  driv*n, 
T^ere  lives  the  hope  itself  lias  nurs'd, 
And  there  to  dwell,  or  blest,  or  curst, 

It  soars  from  earth — descends  from 
hear*n. 


xai. 


In  dungeon  gloom  wa  treat  with  care 
The  reptile  thing  we  slay  eken^iere; 
Not  that  it  more  needs  our  caress. 
Or  that  our  right  to  slay  is  less ; 
No — but  amid  the  unseen  strife 
Of  feelings  preying  upon  life; 
To  shun  that  eating  solitude, 
Man's  spirit  yearns  for  brotherhood. 
And  seeks,  and  finds,  repose  on  aught 
That  acts  by  instinct,  or  by  thought--- 
It  seems  to  pity,  and  to  bear 

A  portion  of  the  pain  we  wear 

And  know  that  snff'ring  seals  the  strife 
*Twizt  hunuin  arm  and  reptile  life ; 
And  grief  is  like  the  dungeon  bed. 
To  slav'ry's  gaU'd  and  throbbing  head; 
Else  Jephtha  had  exacted  here  ' 
His  tribute  of  respect,  or  fear; 
Not  borne  the  sigh,  or  biook'd  the  tear. 
Prom  the  embolden'd  hearts  that  gava 
Their  rain-drops  to  his  ocean  waTe. 

Humbled  to  dust  tenfold  the  more. 
By  shortliv'd  triumph  flitted  o'er; 
Amid  the  multitude  he  pass'd 
This  darkest  day-^his  daughter's  kst^- 
Tho'  time  (for  time  with  fate  can  cope) 
Might  rear  o'er  his  long-buried  hope. 
Tranquillity,  like  grass,  that  wavee 
O'er    rooulder'd    bones,    and    flatten'd 

graves; 
As  yet  the  gazer's  search  was  shews. 
No  calmness  come,  for  conflict  flown  ; 
Yet  something  of  the  hope  he  cherish'd 
Remain'd  amidst  the  wi«ck  nnp^ish'd ; 
There  was  a  voice  i^ainst  despair. 
Which  seem'd  first  utter'd  by  the  air. 
So  oft  the  tale  of  patriarch  old. 
By  friendship's  flatt*ring  tongue  was  told; 
And  it  was  soothing  to  look  back 
At  light  renew*d  from  gloom  as  black ; 
Oh  !  ne*er  so  broken  is  the  heart, 
Oh !  ne'er  so  far  ito  frsgments  scat- 
tered; 
But  one  is  found,  to  hold  a  part 

Of  those  dear  things  it  held  ere  shai- 
ter'd. 


The  heav'ns  are  bright,  the  air  is  calm. 
The  boughs  are  redolent  of  balm ; 
The  rural  home,  the  shelt'ring  rock, 
The  vineyard,  valley,  field  and  flock. 
Like  robes  array  yon  princely  hall. 
That,  thron'd  on  hills,  o'erlooks  them  all ; 
And  flow'r  and  forest,  mead  and  monn- 

tain, 
Drink  joy  from  light's  o'erflowiag  foun- 
tain. 
The  verdant  scene — the  sunpy  day- 
Has  won  yon  groups  from  toil  to  play 

One  gen'ral  feeling  brings,  and  blends, 
•Till  strangers  — ev'n    dark    foes _  are 
friends ; 
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But  ftat  or  firotfe  ghrea  boI  Hrth 
To  peal  of  prase,  or  shont  of  mhrth : 
Whence  is  the  cloud,  that  liaiigs  o*er  all, 
lloU*riiig  of  Blkow*rt  before  they  iUL 

Beholil !  as  swajs  the  miiltitndey 
With  boughs  and  flow^  an  altar  streVd ; 
It's  green  breast  bears,  in  sad  array, 
A  cord  to  bind — a  knife  to  sbiy — 
Beside  is  haap*d  a  cedar  pyre ; 
And  yon  gold  c«iser  breathes  of  fbre. 
Roond  J^htha  are  the  elders  met, 
In  silent  gaze,  or  Tain  regret ; 
How  easy,  er'n  in  wintry  gloom* 
Mid  alter'd  forms  and  blighted  bloom. 
To  know  the  tree  whose  blasted  core 
WiU  vnt  the  green  bnd  forth  no  more ; 
And  lo !  appears  a  virgin  train. 
Whose  path  is  fleck*d  with  tears,  like 

rain; 
Among  them  mores  the  taller  form 
Of  Sefla.    Oh !  too  yoang,  too  warm. 
For  Uutt  cold  sleej)^  whose  length  will  be 
Sufficient  for  eternity. 
Good  God !  why  is  the  heart  so  prone 
To  make  a  raflTrer's  grief  its  own ; 
When  none  who  love,  may  die  to  sare 
That  guiltless  victim  from  the  grave; 
Albeit,  her  heart  is  sorely  task'd. 
It  keeps  its  melting  nature  mask'd  ; 
Albeit,  the  feelings  that  rebell'd. 
At  nature's  promptings,  all  are  quell'd ; 
Tho*  the  composure  of  her  eye. 

Sustained,  almost  to  sternness,  be. 
And  a  strange  eargemess  to  die. 
And  in  th*  eternal  world  to  see 
Disclos'd  death's  awful  mystery. 
Has  made  her  roirit  wing'd  to  fly*— 
Her  step,  an  effort  for  we  sky  ^— 
Yet  some    deep  stains  of  earth  have 

striv*n, 
Koi  vainly,  with  those  hues  of  heav'n ; 
(For  who  can  hate,  or  part  unmov*d. 
The  fidsest  thing  once  fondly  lov'd?) 
As  foam  along  the  quiet  glade 
8tin  marks  the  brook,  nrom  some  cas- 
cade; 
So  lincer  on  her  hallow'd  air, 
Revealments  of  a  past  despair ; 
A  mute  reposing  of  her  claim, 
On  present  tears,  and  future  feme ; 
A  feeling  that  her  own  free  part 
Will  be  like  ashes  of  her  heart. 


XT, 


For  ever,  by  approving  Btory, 
Preserv*d,    and 
glory. 


shewn    with  Jephtha's 


Ev*n  now  the  pray'r,   the  praise,    the 

grief. 
Have  giv'n  their  sure,  but  slight  relief. 
And  stirr'd  her  heart  to  smiles,  lest  woe 
The  agitated  vase  o'erflow : 
Alas !  her  smiles,  like  hectic  flushes, 
But  ihow  how  swifUjT  sorrow  rushes. 
To    cloud   their    fiunt    and    transient 

blushes. 


Away,  ye  crowds,  'tis  meet  that  all 
Leave  clear  this  compass  for  her  &U. 
Maidens,  your  last  embrace  be  giv^ 
Till  ye  o'ertake  her  flight  in  heav'n ; 
Away,  young  stranger,  *tis  not  thine 
To  hM  a  spot  so  near  the  shrine. 

XVL 

The  eye  most  careless  eenld  not  pass, 
Nor  inark  that  stranger  from  the 
Dbtinct  he  rose,  like  lofty  tow'r. 
Above  the  lowly  rustic  bow'r ; 
In  stupor  wrapp'd,  but  not  the  less 
FiU'd  with  a  deadly  consdonsness ; 
His  straining  eye  had  but  one  ray, 
A  concentration  nought  could  stay. 
From  Seila's  form,  nor  turn  away ; 
And  in  his  lineaments  was  wrought 
The  vacancy  of  wearied  thought; 
The  passiveness — resistless  pain 
Spreads  o'er  the  proud,  but  prostrate 

brain. 
A  mariner  on  yawning  deck. 
Watching  the  waves  h»  cannot  check- 
Waiting    the    rock— the    shoal  — the 

wreck — 
So  hush'd  he  stood,  as  Jephtha  now. 
Came,  ready  to  redeem  his  vow. 
Oh  1  would  his  form  had  tkert  allow'd 
Concealment  in  the  eager  crowd. 


She  stood  in  silence ;  and  her  eye. 
Falling  from  long — long  gate  on  high. 
Drank  in,  in  wild  and  rapid  glance. 
Throng — altar — pyre — home— world,  at 

once; 
And,  with  gloomy  fullness  dim, 
Roll'd  recklsss,  till  it  reach'd  to  him  ; 
A  moment  it  pass'd  on,  and  then. 
Startled  to  sight,  retum'd  again. 
As  would  the  eye-ball  of  the  blind. 
To  light  it  ne'er  had  hoped  to  find. 
The  same — the  same  dear  youth,  thro' 

whom 
She  would  have  loath'd,   or  lov'd  the 

toml^^ 
For  who  from  lore  possess'd  would  fly? 
And  love  once  lost,  who  would  not  die  ? 
Thelr's  had  been  plighted — from  that 

hour, 
Of  new  delicious  feelings  dwelt. 
Wed  to  her  heart,  a  spell  of  pow*r. 
That  gave  or  guided  aU  she  felt. 
And  now  that  spell  has  wrested  back 
Her  spirit  from  its  heav'nward  track ; 
Alas  !  they  have  not  met  to  part. 
With  that  fond  faith  which  tells   the 

heart, 
«  We  meet  again,**,  as  if  the  tone 
Were  part,  or  echo,  of  its  own ; 
Without  one  doubt  of  fealty  starting, 
To  pilfer  from  the  bliss  of  partrag : 
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Sh%  goM  to  iroridv  ^  woe  or  Uiti, 
Too  foil  to  let  one  tboi^ht  to  this; 
While  he  the  hanher  fate  shall  find 
Of  all  who  fiart  and  itay  behind. 
Within  hia  botom't  cavern  glooiiH 
No    leaf    shall    breathe — no    flowYet 

bloom — 
N»  soncbird  bnild — no  sonny  light 
8hall  wRnn»  or  make  its  windiDgs  bright, 
Tho*  evYy  sigh  thai  breaks  the  air, 
*  Shan  wake  an  aaswYiog  echo  there. 

And  thov,  who  woiddet  still  further  know 
The  outward  form  of  Seila^  woe ; 
Go  where  the  river  among  rocks 
Is  broken  bj  a  thousand  shocks; 
The  water,  in  its  wild  strength  dating ; 
The  lightning  of  the  white  foam  flashing; 
The    burst— the  whirl— the    shattered 

Hne — 
Are    harp^trings    thai   mnst    teH    for 

mine — 
The  headlong   rush — the  bound— the 

boil— 
Of  misery,  in'  its  vain  recoil — 
The  wreck  of  eonl,  as  seen  to  skim 
0*or    qiiiv*rittg    fcce,    and    shadd*ring 

limb — 
Till  weiveo  to  one  her  hands  were  press'd, 
A  thrilling  instant  to  her  breast ; 
Then  hurrd  towards  bim,  as  if  she  gave 
Her  heart — a  relic  he  might  eave. 
Broken  and  bleeding  from  the  grave. 

xvni. 

There  are  who  whelm*d  in  hopeless  grief, 
Have  known  a  portion  of  relief. 
To  claim  more  suffVing  for  then'  share, 
Than  heav*n  commanded  them  to  bear ; 
Hence  many  a  warm  and  wasted  deed. 
The  dead  can  neither  know,  nor  need^^ — 
A  beam  that  might  as  well  be  snow. 
To  the  cold,  nHra)d*riBg  heart  below. 
Has  Jephtha  in  his  crowded  breast. 
This  feeling  to  allay  the  rest ; 
Or  may  no  other  arm  arise, 
To  slay  in  Jephtha's  sacrifice  ? 


While  yet  he  bound  her  hands  and  eyes^ 
Iropeird  by  her  intense  surprise, 
He  glaoc*d  to  where  that  stranger  stood; 
The  sane,  who,  in  the  day  of  blood. 
O'er  Israel,  and  o*er  Ammon,  came; 
To  him  a  cloud — ^to  her  a  flame — 
The  same — before  whose  mortal  blade 
Tike  weapon's  cedar  length  was  laid, 
That  else  had  slak'd  its  thirst  with  cup,. 
From  Jephtha's  fount  of  life  drawn  up ; 
His  vow  to  God — his  vow  to  msin 
When  high  the  hope  of  triumph  ran ; 
Like  airy  currents,  when  they  strain 
In  equal  warfare*— whirl  his  brain, 

WhatshaUhe 

? 


[JBmpt. 

ks^l^nliid^ftrlNiitirteiktea^  - 
1  firai  iloai  —111  aamliy, 


Thai 

Andi 

To  reaolutioB,  ||ood  or  01— 

An  taaenoe  of  tJie  totio^d  will. 

Grappling  with  its  aariwoiler  etin ; 

Them    the    whole    poiw^  of 

brought  > 

To  action,  by  one  iyraai  thougbt. 
Which  holds  ail  else  surprk'd  rad  arate. 
Itself  so  stern  and  absolute. 
Themt  come  what  may,   one  deep*i»te 

chance 
Must  bring  the  best,  or  worst,  at  once. 
And  hope,  compell'd  in  reason's  spifee» 
Makes  the  instinctive  haiard  brighL 

XX. 

The  crowds  in  agitation  stand — 

But  hush'd  as  forest-leaves  before 

The  lightning's  flash,   and  thunderts 
roar — 
The  altar  knife  is  in  his  hand — 
Seen  is  her  heaving  bosom  bare. 

Like  snow  upon  the  mountain  side, 

Mid  purple  clouds  at  eventide. 
And  coldnese  in  the  air , 
And  does  he  truly  haste  to  know 
His  full  extremity  of  woe  ? 
He  might  have  breath'd  him  till  the  hoi 
Brief  moment  to  prepare,  were  past ; 
Her  pny'r  is  on  the  wing  to  heav*n. 
And  he,  at  least  by  her,  forgiven — 
His  an»  sustains  her,  but  the  knife 
Seems  pausing  ere  it  pounce  on  life ; 
Why  strikes  his  not? — no  vengeful  foo 
Could  more  have  hurried  to  the  blow ; 
'Twere  mercy,  for  the  deathblow  dealt 
Most  sudden  is  the  most  unfelt; 
Ah  !  well  mav  Jephtha's  arm  delay: — 

A  man  will  look,  and  linger,  haunted 
With  sorrow,  ere  he  hew  away 

The  myrtle  his  young  band  had  planted. 
But,  Jephtha,  why  that  gaze  around  ? 
For  thee  no  mountain  ram  is  bound. 

As  in  the  patriarch^s  d^y  for  slaughter; 
The   God,    from'  whom    the    patriairch 
found 

Such  merty,  did  not  claim  thy  daugh- 
ter. 

«<  To  thee,  oh,  God **  and,    as  he 

spoke. 
He  ui^d  the  slow,  unwilling  stroke  ; 
No  minister  of  God's  command 
Was  present  to  arrest  his  hand ; 
She  fell,  like  some  young,  graceful  tree. 
The  pride  of  forest  family. 
Swept  from  a  rock's  romantic  brow, 
Unsear'd  in  leaf-^unscath  d  in  bough — 
And  like  the  rock  its  beauty  grac'd. 
He  stood  above  her,  torn — defac'd— 
The  firmness,  that  from  boyhood  brac'd 

His  spirit,  still  retaining ; 
With  wrench'd  affections,  like  the  root. 
Sole  remnant  of  the  cherish'd  shoot. 

Fast  in  liis  ragged  breast  remaining. 
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Tka  Tital  Ma  Mi  iM— Jboi  tbadtd; 
own  wuLIjmh  Differ  In^r'd  ytt^ 
Aon  oi  tiM  ite  iii  «Bin9  Md  tell 
JBki  MW  riMil  tbe  eknid  ihiA  CMt 
ki  ill  ill!  Q^«r  k«t  M«l»  be  pMi'd. 
The  thM  toU  ■oeiler'4  o*er  ber  feo^ 
The  forebeed  *MeUi  the  gory  wnm^ 
The  heeoiB  with  the  bleody  n^ntkt 
The  geiher*d  brew,  Ihe  JMgvkh'd  cheek. 
The  laige,  auld  efe,   whose  iiiig^riaf 

light, 
To«U,  except  bcnelf.  »  bright; 
Thcfe  lies  ehfr— in  that  Mlent  reeU 
Whoee  TMOof  meet  be  trnth,  at  leieL 

xxn. 
*Tb  done :  miiinark*d  the  cedar  pyre 
Is  kindled  from  the  censer  fire ; 
And  eweetcr  *tis  to  see  the  flame 
Around  the  breast  of  lore  or  fame, 
And  aee  the  Tery  flesh  arise. 
As  twere  in  spirit  to  the  skies. 
Than  hdd  from  all,  saTe  reptile  eye^ 
la  tke  damp  chamber  of  the  tomb. 
To  feast  the  gloeding  reTellers  of  gloom. 

xxm. 
Gfi^  Jephtha^  to  thy  childless  home, 
Wiapp*d  in  thy  glory,  and  thy  gloom ; 


Tho'i4er»>iiiii      fl       A^kh^H, 

Mom  awfal  than  the  ftn*^  wail ; 

Tbo*  SeUa*^  corse  had  render'd  less 

The  horror  eT  its  looeHness ; 

The*  there,  around  thy  hannted  sonl, 

IUpre«;hes  and  regrets  shall  roll ; 

like  winds,  in  hoUow  moanings,  spread 

Aroand  the  hearth  whose  fire  has  ied; 

Yei  in  its  aotitade  mast  be 

The  aweetest  fellowthip  for  thee ; 

Thine  ann  shoold  slay-.thine  eye  «Miy 

shnn 
The  rite  that  yet  remains  nndone; 
And  anght  the  moment  may  eoofel. 
The  maay  witt  perform  as  well. 

He  wept ;  but  not  with  anniac  wail, 

Like  woman  hopeless  in  distress ; 
Who  knows  that  tears  will  not  arail. 

Yet  cannot  weep,  or  wall,  the  less. 
By  one  conrubire  moment  rent, 

All  his  distracted  heart  oonld  pow 
Of  tears,  were  in  a  torrent  spent — 

Bat  deep  not  then  hb  grief  was  o'er ; 
The  rent  stood  open,  like  the  fountain. 
Which  bursts  in  earthqoake   from   the 

mountain ; 
The  torrent  sinking  to  a  river. 
That  moum'd  and  murmur*d  on  for  erer. 


THX   ROYAL  COVVESSION.— A  MONASTIC  LEGEND. 

«  The  wages  of  sin  is  death.** 

CHAPTER  I. 


Early  in  the  tpriag  of  1498,  Charles 
VI II.  of  France  being  resolved  to  enter 
Italy  for  ihe  second  time,  collected  an 
army,  which,  united  to  the  powerful  alUee 
hn  had  gwoed  over  to  bis  cause,  and  the 
eathnsiisiB  nfter  libertjr  his  former 
cooqnests  had  awakened  in  the  Italians, 
aeen^  to  promise  certain  success  ta 
his  arms.  By  the  advice  of  the  ablest 
of  hia  oinistefSk  he  had  fixed  upon  the 
dochy  of  Milan  for  the  scene  of  his 
first  attack.  Florence  bad  nobly  ad- 
Tanced  large  sums  of  OKNiey,  to  satisfy 
hia  forei^  troops:  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  war,  the  people  of  France^ 
ever  in  extremes,  ooaUi  find  no  expres- 
sions powerful  enough  to  extol  th^ 
monarch,  whom  a  short  time  before, 
infloeneed  by  the  opinions  of  the  Beau* 
jen  party,  they  haa  learned  to  despise 
as  weak  and  effeminate  ;  when  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  Europe,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  sf^endid  prepara- 
tions, on  the  very  morning  nxed  for 
his  departure  to  join  the  cavalry,  al- 
ready by  hb  orders  on  their  advance 
toward  the  aioiiatauM,  Cbariies  the 
Eighth*  withoat  aMJgaiag  any  cause 


for  hb  change  of  measures,  suddenly 
declined  prosecuting  the  war.  Alike 
indifferent  to  the  expostulations  of  hb 
friends,  the  afflictions  of  his  queen,  or 
the  triiunph  of  hb  enemies*  he  retired 
from  hb  coart,  sbattiag  bipiseif  ap  in 
the  Castle  of  Amboise,  he  yielded  to 
a  deep  and  anoonquerabie  sorrow, 
which  soon  tenninated  hb  existence. 

Numerous  reports  were  at  that  period 
circulated  to  account  for  the  kiof's 
strange  capricious  conduct ;  but  the 
awful  circumstance  which  had  led  to 
his  early  death  was  only  known  to  a 
few  persons,  who,  bound  by  their  own 
interest,  aiid  that  of  the  Roman 
Church,  never  revealed  it 

During  my  residence  in  the  penin- 
sula, a  strange  chance  lately  threw  a 
manuscript,  containing  the  following 
confession,  into  my  hands.  Thus  after 
a  lapse  of  ages,  when  Charles  the 
Eighth  of  France  b  only  remembered, 
as  his  short  eventful  reign  forms  a 
connecting  link  in  the  great  chain  of 
history,  hb  crime  and  his  sorrow  are 
exposed  to  view. 
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CHAPTBB   II. 


Never  was  there  experienced  a  more 
general  interest  than  that  excited  b^ 
Charles  the  Eighth's  proposed  expedi- 
tion into  Italy.  His  former  conqnests 
had  stamped  him  as  a  hero  ;  his  noble 
generosity  beflooke  his  royal  descent ; 
while  his  mira  and  courteous  manner 
gained  for  him  the  affections  of  all 
who  surrounded  his  person.  The 
noblest  youths  of  France  pressed  their 
senrices,  and  thousands  of  foreigners 
hastened  to  his  standard.  Ambition 
and  superstition  adopted  his  cause ;  tho 
religieux  were  engaged  offering  up 
prayers  for  his  success ;  the  Duchess 
of  Savo^  and  other  Isdies  of  the  highest 
rank  laid  their  jewels  at  his  feet ;  the 
populace,  fired  by  enthusiasm,  received 
nim  with  a  deference  resemblinfi^  more 
the  worship  of  man  to  Deity,  than  the 
respect  due  by  subjects  to  their  mon- 
arcn. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  brilliant 
combinations,  .Charles  retained  his 
aelf-possession,  and  placed  little  de- 
pendence upon  professions  of  friendship, 
which  he  knew  originated  from  his 
position,  not  from  any  internal  convic- 
tion of  his  worth,  the  mere  exhalations 
of  self-love  ascending  toin'ards  his  pros- 
perity. He  was  perfectly  aware  that 
from  the  period  or  his  unexpected  re- 
tiun  from  Italj^  to  Lyons,  many  of  his 
ministers  had  viewed  him  with  curiosity 
and  suspicion:  he  knew  that  strange 
rumours  to  his  disadvantage  had  been 
whispered  among  his  courtiers ;  while 
the  public  homage  he  had  paid  to  the 
Pope,  the  infamous  Alexander  the 
Sixth,  and  the  confidence  he  continued 
to  place  in  Brissonet,  the  Bishop  of  Su 
Bfaloes,  exposed  him  to  the  contempt 
and  derision  of  all  the  crowned  heads 
in  Eurcpe. 

To  divert  from  himself  the  observa- 
tion of  many  whom  he  suspected  to  be 
spies  upon  his  conduct,  Charles  hasten- 
ckI  the  day  of  his  departure  from  France 
and  requested  of  the  queen  to  issue 
orders  for  a  magnificent  ball,  to  be  given 
on  the  evening  previous  to  his  leaving 
Paris. 

Although  the  whole  city  seemed 
engaged  with  preparations  for  this 
great  entertainment,  still  farther  to 
divert  the  public  mind  from  more  seri- 
ous reflections,  the  king  indmated  his 


intention  of  going  in  state  to  St  Deois. 
to  take  a  pious  leave  of  the  holy  satnis 
and  mar^  who  repose  there^  and 
entreat  their  spirits  to  intercede  for  tlie 
success  of  his  enterprise. 

Clad  in  complete  armour,  mounted 
on  a  noble  war  horse,  preceded  by 
bands  of  music,  surrounded  by  conrtien, 
and  followed  by  long  trains  of  monies, 
Charles  proceeded  to  the  Abbey  of 
St  Denis.  On  arriving  there  he  laid 
aside  his  helmet,  and  with  a  counte- 
nance and  manner  of  deep  humility, 
advanced  slowly  up  the  aisle  to  the 
altar.  Prostrating  himself  upon  the 
ground  he  offered  up  a  silent,  fervent 
prayer,  not  as  the  multitude  supposed 
tor  victory  to  his  arms,  but  to  implore 
assistance  in  the  perilous  adventure  in 
which  he  was  enga^d,  and  forgiveness 
for  the  heretical  principles  whidi  lately 
instilled  into  his  mind,  were  extending 
their  poisonous  iufluence  to  the  de- 
struction of  his  present  peace  and  ftiture 
hopes. 

The  prayers  ended,  the  Cardinal 
Bishop  of  St  Maloes  officiously  offered 
to  raise  the  royal  helmet,  when  a  bare- 
footed palmer  who  loitered  near  the 
entrance  rudely  pushed  him  aside,  and 
as  he  hastily  performed  the  ofiice  of 
placing  the  helmet  upon  the  king^s 
head,  in  a  deep  impressive  voice 
whispered,  *•  Charles  of  France  be- 
ware !  on  this  night  visit  not  the  Ca- 
puchin Convent  of  St  Ursula  i  upon 
your  observance  of  this  injunction  de- 
pend not  only  the  welfare  of  Frances 
but  the  hopes  of  your  immortal  soul : 
misguided  man,  go  and  sin  no  more." 

Ere  the  haughty  Bishop  of  St  Maloes 
had  recovered  from  the  indignant  snr* 

{»rise  caused  by  the  palmer*s  abrupt 
ntrusion,  the  tall  figure  of  the  latter 
had  disappeared  in  the  erowd.  On 
arain  advancing  to  proffer  his  services 
although,  in  consequence  of  Charles' 
vizor  being  lowereo,  the  bishop  could 
not  observe  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, he  perceived  that  he  was 
violently  agitated  ;  and  as  he  leant 
upon  his  arm  for  support,  his  steps 
were  weak  and  tottenng ;  so  extreme 
indeed  was  the  king's  emotion,  that 
although  one  of  the  best  horsemen  of 
the  age,  he  was  then  unable  to  mount 
his  charger  without  assistance. 


CHAPTER   III. 


The  magnificent  bail  given  by  the 
queen,  was  attended  by  the  lady  of 


Bcaiijen  and  her  party ;  the  first  no- 
bility  of    Breti^e,    and   Aunterous 
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foreign^TB  of  rank,  who  were  attracted 
to  Paris  by  the  splendour  of  its  conit 
and  the  wish  of  joining  the  romantic 
expedition  of  its  enterprising  monarch. 
Ever  fond  of  display,  the  Parisians 
npon  this  occasion  resolved  to  spare 
neither  expense  nor  trouble  to  impress 
the  strangers  with  an  idea  of  their 
superiority.  Volatile  and  unreflecting, 
thdr  approaching  separation  from 
friends,  tne  latal  consequences  that 
miffht  possiblj result  from  the  war,  were 
unneeaed  or  forgotten.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  approaching  entertainment  cen- 
tered within  itseff  all  the  wishes  and 
hopes  of  the  capital.  By  the  orden  of 
the  queen  maslu  were  prohibited  ;  but 
several  of  the  French  nobility,  to  five 
full  scope  to  their  taste,  appeared  in 
haej  dresses. 

To  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  court, 
and  remind  the  foreigners  of  his  former 
success,  Charles,  sometime  after  the 
eompanvhad  collected,  and  while  they 
anxiously  awaited  his  presence  as  the 
signal  to  commence  dancing,  made  his 
appearance  in  the  dress  he  had  worn 
on  the  day  of  his  first  entering  Naples 
afler  his  rapid  snbTersion  of  Italy. 
Attired  in  the  imperial  robes,  his  brows 
entwined  by  a  sparkling  diadem  of  in- 
estimable value ;  his  right  hand  sup- 
porting a  globe ;  while  with  his  left  he 
gracefully  wielded  his  sceptre  ;  his 
countenance,  though  sad,  beaming  with 
sweetness ;  his  manner  to  all,  dignified 
and  attentive :  he  advanced  up  the 
brilliantly  illuminated  apartments  to 
where  a  throne  had  been  erected  to 
receive  him.  Declining  all  other  at- 
tendance, he  was  preceded  by  four 
pages  clad  in  azure  velvet  tunics,  richly 
embroidered  with  gold  and  gems,  bear- 
ing in  their  hands  small  lutes,  which, 
as  they  struck,  all  the  other  musicians 
became  silent.  When  they  approached 
the  queen  they  raised  their  voices 
in  songs  of  love,  composed  by  the 
gallant  monarch  in  honor  of  her  and 
her  attendant  ladies. 

Amidst  all  this  "pomp  of  circum- 
stances,** he,  "  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers," about  whom  the  whole  crowd 
revolved  as  the  centre  of  attraction, 
the  admired  hero,  the  envied  monarch, 
was  supremely  wretched,  and  willingly 
would  have  parted  with  half  of  his  pos- 
sessions to  escape  the  farce  of  happiness 
in  which  he  was  obliged  to  support 
the  principal  character. 

With  an  impatience  he  waa  scareely 

able  tocontrolf  the  king  was  obliged 

to  listen  to  the  flatteries  he  abhorred  ; 

with  fepliM:*  of  torM»ri9)g  leo^se  to 

Vol,  XIL. 


receive  the  attentloM  of  his  qoeen,  all 
solicitude  to  please  him-— now  he  af- 
fected playfulness  as  he  complimeoted 
her  maids  of  honor — then  he  miffht  be 
seen  captivating  the  different  foreigners, 
by  expressing  his  admiration  of  some 
peculiar  advantage  possessed  by  their 
country — even  the  proud  churchmen, 
though  then  so  deeply  hated,  were  not 
neglected  ;  while  the  gallant  soldiers, 
ever  his  favourite  sn^ts,  were  greeted 
with  his  usual  cordiality:  nor  did  one 
in  that  crowded  assembly  (save  the 
sneering  Bishop  of  St  Maloes)  suspect 
the  load  of  guilt  and  sorrow  that  op- 
pressed the  heart  of  the  ill-fiited 
Charies. 

The  striking  of  the  hour  of  ten,  and 
the  announcement  of  the  banquet,  gave 
the  king  the  anxiouslv  wished  for  op- 
portunity of  retiring  :  Laving  gracefully 
nandine  his  queen  to  the  chair  of  state 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  he  called  for  a 
goblet  of  wine,  and  after  gaily  pledging 
the  company,  expressed  his  regret  that 
numerous  arrangements,  necessary  to 
his  departure  on  the  following  day, 
obligea  him  to  quit  the  festive  scene 
for  the  retirement  of  his  study  ;  then, 
in  a  polite,  but  decisive  manner,  waving 
back  the  Duke  of  Nola  and  sevend 
other  courtiers,  who  oflered  to  attend 
him,  he  somewhat  haughtily  com- 
manded that  none  should  intrude  upon 
his  privacy.  **  I  shall  expect  you,  Du- 
pont,"  he  said,  gently  tapping  the 
shoulder  of  one  or  his  pases,  *'  in  my 
sleeping  apartment,  about  half  an  hour 
hence  ;  and  see,  boy,  briuff  thy  lute,  it 
will  help  to  soothe  me  after  the  dull 
detail  or  business." 

The  half  hour  being  elapsed,  proud 
of  the  summons,  D.  Abut  Dupont  en- 
tered the  apartment  of  his  royal  master ; 
he  found  the  king  pale  and  agitated, 
pacing  up  and  down  with  hurried  steps. 
He  had  cast  aside  his  gorgeous  attire, 
and  carelessly  thrown  over  his  person 
a  robe-de-chambre.  The  page  was 
struck  with  surprise  at  the  extreme 
anguish  depicted  in  his  countenance,  for 
he  sincerely  loved  him.  Owing  to  his 
being  a  hrouxite,  he  had  constantly 
been  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Char- 
les during  his  houra  of  reUrement,  and 
had  frequently  found  him  capricioul 
and  dejected,  but  till  now  never  sup- 
posed him  unhappy. 

Havine  remained  for  some  time  un- 
noticed by  the  king,  Dupont  softly 
tuned  his  luteb  and  accompanying  it 
with  his  voice,  struck  a  warlike  mea- 
sure, descriptive  of  the  success  of  the 
royal  arms  in  Italy.    Charles  listened 
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to  kirn  for  a  short  time,  then  in  m  tad 
imprestive  Toice,  repeating  tome  of  the 
words  of  the  •oag,  **  Led  on  b^  ambition 
— elevated  by  glory  :*'  be  said,  **  I  tell 
you,  boy,  it  was  misery,  despair  led 
me  on  ;  but  thus,  the  world  ever  judg- 
ing by  results,  remain  in  ignorance  of 
the  source  from  whence  spring  our 
actions."  Again  resuming  his  hurried 
pace,  the  king  seemed  to  forget  the 

Ereseuce  of  the  page,  who,  to  attract 
is  attention,  sung  of  beauty  and  lady's 
love  ;  but  his  lay  a'as  unheeded.  At 
length  stopping  abruptly,  and  address- 
ing the  youth,  he  mildlj  observed, 
**  I  feel  obliged  by  your  em>rts,  but  my 
mind  is  not  attuned  to  harmony  this 
night ;  a  heavy  care  oppresses  my  soul, 
and  a  fatal  presentiment  of  coming  evil 
haunts  my  fancv  ;  good  Dupont  lay 
aside  your  lule  lor  a  happier  moment, 
and  assist  me  to  put  on  this  dress ;" 
and  he  pointed  to  a  riding  suit  he 
generally  wore.  The  page  quickly 
obeyed.  With  a  faint  smile,  the  king, 
then  enveloping  his  form  in  a  large 
Capuchin  cioak,  and  placing  a  cowl 
upon  hb  head,  said,  **  Well,  Oupont, 
what  do  you  think  ?  which  becomes 
me  best,  the  diadem  or  the  cowl,  the 
monarch  or  the  monk  ?*  The  boy 
answered  briskly,  "  Neither  ;  but  I 
admire  you  most  at  a  hero — as  the 
conqueror  of  Europe — and  I  would 
have  you  dress  in  armour,  and  see  you 
ride  your  war-horse  as  you  did,  going 
to  St.  Denis  this  morning.  I  would 
rather  myself  be  a  spurred  knight  than 
on  the  throne  of  France  if  I  could  not 
fight.**  Asraiu  the  king  smiled.  **  You 
shall  be  a  knight,  Dupont ;  your  father 
was  a  brave  one ;  but  for  this  night 
you  must  wear  a  disguise  similar  to 
mine.  I  go  on  a  secret  expedition, 
and  observe,  fold  up  your  page's  dress 
carefully,  and  place  it  beneath  your 
cloak,  it  will  in  a  few  hours  cover  such 
loveliness  as  your  imagination  cannot 
even  conceive,  and  as  you  value. my 
future  favour,  nay  your  hfe,  neither  by 
word  nor  gesture  betray  the  secret  1 
must,  in  part,  repose  in  your  bosom. 
I  grieve,  my  poor  boy,  that  you  cannot 
even  for  a  few  hours  wear  that  garment 
of  all  disguises  without  catching  the 
taint  of  hypocrisy." 

Lost  in  conjecture,  but  proud  of  the 
confidence  placed  in  him,  and  anticipate 
ing  a  world  of  adventure,  the  page 


followed  hb  royal  roaster,  as  with 
tious  steps  he  proceeded  down  a  loog 
corridor,  which  led  towards  a  stair-caae 
opening  to  a  suit  of  inferior  apartments 
which  communicated  with  the  outer 
courts  of  the  palace.  From  the  dUtaut 
apartments  of  the  queen  they  occasion- 
aily  heard  the  sound  of  dancing  aDd 
revelry ;  ere  they  quitted  the  fi^lerr 
one  or  two  serving  men  hastily  passed, 
but  were  so  much  engaged  by  tne  ball 
as  scarcely  to  salute  them. 

Having  quickly  traversed  the  court, 
the  king  stopped  before  a  long  narrow 
building,  ana  drawinga  dagger  from  be- 
neath hb  cloak,  he  ^ruck  its  handle  sofUy 
against  the  door,  which  immediately 
flew  open  by  some  invisible  means ;  sls 
no  person  appeared,  beckoning  to  the 
page  to  follow,  the  king  then  passed 
through  an  old  dilapidated  hall;  the 
gate  by  which  they  had  entered  closed 
suddenly  by  some  secret  spring.  Ter- 
rified at  the  surrounding  gloom  and 
mystery,  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the 
young  page  began  to  cool  wonderfully ; 
and  as  he  continued  to  follow  the  king 
he  devoutly  wished  some  other  had 
been  honored  by  hb  confidence,  and 
he  left  to  charm  the  queen  and  her 
ladies,  by  the  tones  of  his  lute. 

While  he  was  busied  in  these  reflec- 
tions they  entered  a  garden,  which 
then,  like  the  mansion  to  which  it  was 
attached,  was  in  a  ruinous  state  ;  pur- 
suing a  broad  pathway  they  arrived  at 
a  nedected  building,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  the  king  again  struck  hb  dag- 
ger ;  several  times  he  repeated  his 
signal  ere  it  was  answered  ;  at  length 
the  gate  flew  open,  and  a  man  advanced 
leading  forth  two  horses ;  by  a  sign  he 
commanded  the  page  to  mount  the 
lesser  one,  then  stepping  aside  with 
Charles,  they  entered  into  conversa- 
tion. With  the  purport  of  their  con- 
ference Dupont  was  unacquainted; 
but  he  observed  the  king  was  violently 
agitated,   and  that  the  voice  of  the 

()erson  who  had  led  out  the  horses  was 
oud  and  commanding.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  king  called  to  him  to  advance, 
a  strong  gust  of  wind  passed  over  their 
figures,  displacing  the  vizor  which 
shaded  the  strangers  face  ;  ere  he 
could  again  resume  it,  the  page  with 
surprise  beheld  the  dark  sinister  coun- 
tenance of  the  king's  favourite,  Briaso- 
net,  Bbhop  of  St.  Maloes. 


CHAPTER  IT. 


Striking  into  a  narrow  path,  the  king, 
followed  by  D.  Abut  Dopont,  pursued 
hb  rapid  way,  until  they  founa  them- 


selves upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Crowld ;  a  few  momeats  more  broockt 
them  to  an  exteosivt  wood,  wbiehisy 
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at  the  northpfn  side  of  the  city  ;  here 

tbej  were  obl^ed  to  slacken  their  pace, 
«  the  path  wus  intricatey  and  by  the 
overshadowing*  of  the  trees,  invclved  in 
the  deepest  daHcn ess.  Af^er  proceeding 
ipwanU  of  a  mile  through  the  forest, 
the  king  suddenly  stopped.  Alighting 
from  his  horse,  he  fastened  it  to  a  tree, 
iSMSting  hb  page,  whose  inerea.«ing 
terrors  rendered  biin  almost  power^ei^s, 
to  do  the  same  by  his  ;  forcing  their 
«8T  through  the  thic-k  underwood  that 
inpeded  their  progress,  they  found 
themselves  in  a  wild  solitary  glen,  in 
the  centre  of  which  arose  the  massy 
walls  and  grey  towers  of  the  Capuchin 
Conveot  of  St.  Ursula,  then  partially 
lighted  up  by  the  beams  of  a  full  moon. 
Just  opposite  the  spot  where  the  royal 
Charles  had  forced  his  entrance,  was 
placed  a  conventual  crucifix  of  colossal 
dimensions ;  approaching  towards  it 
die  king  commanded  the  young  page 
to  kneel,  and  there,  by  his  immortal 
soul,  swear  never,  even  at  the  confes- 
siooa),  to  reveal  to  mortal  ear,  aught 
be  might  on  that  night  discover ;  **nay, 
oootioaed  Charles,  **  you  must  if  pos- 
sible banish  from  your  own  memory 
aay  observation  you  may  make ;  it  is  a 
fearful  secret,  and  nothmg  but  an  im- 
perative necessity  could  influence  me 
to  taint  your  young  life  with  its  know- 
ledge.** D.  Abut  Dupont  sank  on  his 
koees,  and  with  quivering  lips  pro- 
nounced the  solemn  vow  he  dared  not 
elude ;  but  as  he  uttered  it  a  thrill  of 
horror  crept  through  his  veins,  and  as 
be  attempted  to  rise  he  was  obliged  to 
catch  the  king's  arm  for  support. 

**Nay,  Dupont,*  said  Charles,  mildly, 
"these  fears  become  your  monkish 
gtrments  better  than  your  boasted  love 
of  knighthood  ;  is  this  the  way  to  earn 
your  golden  spurs?" 

**  Try  ne  in  the  field  of  battle,"  ao- 
•wered  the  page. 

"  You  shall  aceonpany  me  to-mor- 
row,** replied  the  king,  **  if  you  support 
the  trials  of  this  night  to  f»ur  pleasure  ; 
rest  you  on  this  stone  bench,  pointing 
to  one  placed  at  the  eastern  side  of  the 
convent;  "come,  I  will  lead  you  to- 
wards it;  by  St.  Denis  I  would  not 
for  the  largest  estate  in  France  have  it 
Kiid,  D.  Abut  Dupont  turned  coward." 

The  answer  of  the  page  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  deep  tolling  of  a  bell 
that  broke  on  the  profound  silance  of 
the  B^ht.  **  Blessed  Virgin  have 
mercy  on  the  departing  soul,"  he  mut- 
tered^ devontly  crossing  Mmself. 

^Peaet,  foolish  boy,"  angrily  inter- 
nipled  thf  king,  ^tt  is  but  to  awakaa 


the  pious  sisters  of  tBt  Ursula  to  thdr 
midnight  prayers." 

*'  Pardon,  sire ;  but  I  know  the  sound 
well ;  it  is  to  announce  the  emancipa- 
tion of  some  holy  spirit;  may  the 
Blessed  Vint  in  intercede  for  it." 

^  Silence!  D.  Abat,  and  attend  punc- 
tually to  ray  orders ;  give  me  your 
page's  dress  ;  I  now  enter  this  chapel, 
founded  by  my  distinguished  predeces- 
sor, St.  Lewis,  and  consecrated  bv  him 
to  the  blessed  martyr,  St.  Ursula ;'  it 
may  be  to  pray  for  victory  to  my  arms, 
perhaps  for  some  less  holy  motive ; 
abide  you  here  patiently  until  my  r^ 
turn,  and  dare  not  to  watch  mv  foot- 
steps (  take  out  your  rosary,  it  will 
help  to  ward  off  evil  spirits,  or  what  is 
far  more  dangerous,  evil  thoughts." 

**  Should  any  one  demand  my  busi- 
ness ?"  growled  the  disconsolate  page. 

**  It  is  not  probable  that  any  person 
will  wander  here  at  this  unusual  hour  ; 
but  should  chance  bring  a  loitering 
monk,  or  restless  penitent  across  your 
path,  place  your  fingers  on  your  lips, 
to  imply  a  vow  of  silence,  and  move 
not  your  cowl.** 

Again  the  knell  of  death  was  tolled  ; 
the  page  groaned  with  terror.  **  i  like 
it  not,"  muttered  Charles  as  he  moved 
forward,  **  its  mournful  sound  will  seem 
to  my  beloved  as  an  omen  of  ill ;  surely 
never  did  bigotry  select  a  spot  more 
appropriate  to  her  terrors,  more  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  her  votaries  with  super- 
stitious horrors,  than  this  convent  of  St. 
Ursula.  Oh  I  with  whut  rapture  I 
shall  release  my  beloved  from  its  ruth- 
less walls,  from  being  the  tool  of  its 
cursed  deceptions."  Looking  cautiously 
around,  he  drew  forth  a  key,  and  opened 
a  small  portal  leading  into  the  interior 
of  the  building,  and  so  constructed  at 
to  be  invisible  to  those  unaequaiBted 
with  its  secret. 

Except  the  shrine  of  St.  Ursula, 
which  was  placed  in  a  deep  recess,  the 
remainder  of  the  chapel  was  in  dark- 
ness. Towards  this  shrine  the  monarch 
was  advancing  when  the  large  clock  of 
the  convent  slowly,  but  loudly  struck 
the  midnight  hour.  **  Hah  I  I  have 
been  too  impatient,"  he  thought;  "  time 
this  whole  day  has  moved  on  leaden 
wings.  My  loved  one  said  she  could 
not  possibly  meet  me  until  afler  two 
in  the  morning,  and  this  is  a  lonely 
place  to  while  away  the  anxious  hours 
of  expectation,  and  that  poor  page  wHI 
nearly  expire  under  his  terrors.  Hush! 
the  secret  door  leading  to  her  chamber 
seemed  to  grate  on  its  hinges."  He 
rushed  towards  the  spot— surely  some 
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one  giored— he  pwMd— he  lieteMd— . 
he  drew  the  conceaYed  dagm  forth— 
bat  the  beating  c^  hit  own  heart  alone 
wai  audible  ;  he  crept  round  the  end  of 
the  buildlnff  from  whence  the  aonnd  had 
issued ;  all  was  silent  as  the  tomb : 
after  some  dme,  convinced  his  hncj 
had  deceived  him,  he  tried  to  smile ; 
^whf  m  poor  Dupont  could  not  be 
more  easily  alarmed;  I  chided  him  for 
his  weakness ;  could  he  but  see  me 
BOW.**  Again  he  approached  the  illu« 
minated  shrine. 

On  a  pedestal  of  exquisite  marble 
rested  the  statue  of  St.  Ursula,  in  an 
attitude  of  praver  ;  beside  her  was 
thrown  the  torch  with  which  she  was 
to  light  the  pile  of  her  martyrdom. 
The  artist  had  given  to  the  figure  of 
die  saint  all  the  voluptuous  proportions 
of  Grecian  beauty ;  and  to  the  coun- 
tenance, which  was  turned  upwards, 
an  expression  of  re^ffnation  touched  by 
profound  sorrow,  "nie  hands  stretched 
a  little  forward,  clasped  a  crucifix, 
around  which  the  finsers  were  closely 
compressed,  as  if  fearful  it  would  glidie 
from  their  grasp,  conveying  an  idea  of 
the  desperate  struggle  l^ween  the 
spirit  and  the  flesh. 

This  exquisite  piece  of  sculpture  had 
been  brought  from  Greece  by  Lewis 
the  Ninth,  who  had  visited  Athens  on 
his  return  from  Palestine  ;  he  had 
afterwards  presented  it  to  the  Capuchin 
Convent,  which  he  founded  in  honor 
of  St.  Ursula,  and  which  soon  after 
became  celebrated  all  over  Europe  for 
its  miracles.  Among  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  were  four  lamps  of  spark- 
ling crystal,  resting  in  sockets  of  massy 
gokU  wrought  in  strange,  unknown 
characters.  These  were  ranged  at 
equal  distances  upon  the  projecting 
front  of  the  pedestal,  the  brilliant  light 
which  issuea  forth  rising  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid,  shed  a  radiance  of  glory 
over  the  kneeling  form  of  the  martyr. 
Ages  rolled  on,  and  still  this  myste- 
rious light  fed  by  no  mortal  band ; 
unpolluted  by  oil  or  any  visible  means 
of  support,  continued  to  shed  its  daa- 
aling  lustre  around. 

Pilgrims  from  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  earth  came  to  worship  before 
the  shrine.  Princes  laid  treasures  at 
the  feet  of  the  beautiful  saint,  until  in 
time  the  Convent  of  St.  Ursula  became 
the  richest,  as  heretofore  it  had  beat 
esteemed  the  holiest,  in  Christendom. 
LeaAing  against  a  pillar,  with  his 
cowl  thrown  back,  and  his  arms  folded 
across  his  bosonit  Charles  mournftilly 
contemplated  the  shrine  of  $t.  Ursula. 


"  Truly "  he  nghed,  •*  igncvance  is 
man's  paradise.  How  profound  were 
my  sentiments  of  religion  when  Lewis 
the  Eleventh,  during  one  of  his  capri- 
cious fits  of  parental  love,  first  broug^ht 
me  to  this  convent.  With  what  enthu- 
siasm did  I  prostrate  myself  before  this 
altar,  devoting  my  soul  to  its  maker, 
and  placing  implicit  belief  in  the  mira- 
cles of  the  church  I  How  fervently 
my  spirit  sought  converse  with  the 
blessed  saints,  my  intercessors  at  the 
throne  of  grace;  and  with  what  confi- 
dence I  knelt  before  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  pouring  forth  mv  most 
secret  thouffhts,  considering  them  ms 
endowed  with  the  God-like  power  of 
absolving  their  fellow  creatures,  and 
being  themselves  human,  capable  of 
understanding  their  temptations  and 
appreciating  their  sorrows.  And  what 
have  I  gained  by  a  knowledge,  that 
all  or  most  of  the  forms  of  worship  I 
was  instructed  to  venerate,  were  founded 
upon  a  system  of  deception  ?  It  has 
tauffht  me  to  view  my  tellow-creatores 
with  suspicion ;  it  has  shaken  the  bean- 
tiful  temple  of  mv  faith,  closing  upon 
me  the  paradise  or  hope.  Some  months 
hence  and  I  knelt  before  this  shrioe, 
coRsiderine  these  pore  lights  as  a  type 
of  the  punfied  incorruptible  spirit  of  a 
martyr  ;  and  now  I  view  them  as  an- 
other proof  of  the  refined  hypocrisy  of 
the  priesthood.  By  what  means  this 
beauteous  lambent  flame  is  supported 
still  am  I  ignorant,  but  will  a  philo- 
sophical research  after  its  elements, 
compensate  me  for  the  sublime  rap- 
tures I  experienced  ere  yet  my  belief 
vras  disturbed  by  the  discovery  of  the 
arts  of  these  vile  churchmen.  Should 
the  awful  adventure  of  this  night  ter- 
minate to  my  wishes,  my  beloved  once 
secured,  I  swear  by  the  — — * ."  Again 
the  bell  tolled,  rrom  the  mere  effect 
of  habit,  the  king  stooped  to  sprinkle 
some  holy  water,  which  rested  in  a 
marble  cistern  near  the  shrine.  As  he 
put  in  bis  fingers  it  vanished  from  his 
touch  ;  while  the  lamps,  which  for  ages 
had  burned  so  brightly,  were  in  a  mo- 
ment extinguished. 

"  Saviour  of  the  world,  what  can 
this  mean!"  exclaimed  Charies,  as, 
overcome  with  surprise  and  momentary 
terror  he  staggered  back  some  paces, 
but  recovering  himself,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  self-possessioB,  *<  poh,**  said  he, 
"  that  IboliBh  page  could  not  be  more 
nervous :  do  I  not  know  these  lighls 
depend  upon  human  care  ?  where  then 
the  wonder  at  their  extiacdsn  ?  As  to 
the  bell,  why  should  ilt  asand  appal 
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■e?  Mybetr^i^l  to  weU;  afew 
Immhb  sgoiie  bcr  bdored  hands  traced 
tiMse  Iraea,**  and  he  pafsionatelj  kiwad 
a  acroll  he  bad  drawn  from  hb  boaoai. 
He  then  hasUly  lighted  a  dark  lantern, 
tad  atrove  to  re-ilhiniine  the  lamm, 
b«t  thej  resisted  all  his  efforts.  The 
large  elodc  chimed  the  half  hour ;  **  my 
impatience "  he  muttered,  **  will  never 
brook  this  delay  ;  I  will  press  the  sig- 
nal, perhaps  she  may,  even  now,  admit 
mer 

Looking  cantioosly  aroond,  the  king 
proceeded  down  a  narrow  aisle,  to  a 
(fistani  comer  of  the  chapel ;  it  was  at 
the  noftfaern  side,  and  adjoining  the 
cemetery.  From  the  opposite  diree- 
tion  the  abbess  and  nnas  always  entered 
to  attend  their  devotions,  while  the 
monks  were  admitted  through  the 
sacriatj,  from  doors  placed  at  each 
side  of  the  altar.  The  lantern  shed  a 
£nnC  uncertain  light  over  the  many 
scriptural  paintings  which  adorned  the 
walls.  Oa  arriTing  at  one  represent- 
mg  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stepnen,  the 
kins'  paused,  and  with  throbbmg  heart, 
and  quivering  breath  was  ascending 
two  or  three  steps,  above  which  it  was 
ruaed,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  bear- 
iaff  a  deep  g^roan.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking from  whence  it  proceeded;  it 
was  ft-om  a  confessional  placed  on  the 
left  nde  of  the  painting.  Enraged  at 
the  intmsion,  without  pausing  to  re- 
flect, he  drew  forth  his  dagger  and 
rashed  into  the  confessional,  but  drew 
back  on  beholding  the  palmer  who  had 
tbat  morning  so  mysteriously  addressed 
hia  at  St.  D^is.  He  was  kneeling 
is  the  confessional,  with  clasped  bands, 
seemingly  absolved  in  prayer,  and  re- 
mained unconscious  of  the  king's  pre- 
sence. 

**  BeneSc  pater,''  said  the  latter, 
gently  toachtng  his  shouldeT  to  com- 
onnd  attention  ;  **  by  this  branch  of 
palm  I  find  you  have  lately  returned 
ffom  the  Holy  Land ;  how  Cure  our 
Christian  brethren  there  Y*  The  palmer 
heaved  a  convulsive  sigh,  but  made  no 
answer.  Concluding  he  was  under  a 
TOW  of  silence,  and  his  worn  garb  be* 
speaking  extreme  poverty,  Charles  be- 
gan to  think  how  he  might  turn  this 
onpleasant  intemintion  to  advantage. 
In  the  criminal  ana  perilous  adventure 
in  which  he  was  enplged,  the  assistance 
of  the  palmer  might  prove  of  service, 
and  from  the  extraordinary  manner 
in  which  he  had  warned  him  at  St. 
Denis,  not  to  virit  the  convent,  it  was 
certain  he  had  by  some  means  or 
0ther  acquired  a  knowledge  of  his 


secret  Resolved,  howerer,  to  act  cau- 
tiously, and  first  ascertain  whether  the 
palmer  recognised  him  in  his  present 
disguise,  bending  on  one  knee,  in  a 
deprecating  tone,  he  again  demanded 
his  blessing,  saving  with  affected  hu- 
mility, **if  bound  by  any  vow  to  observe 
silence,  wave  that  branch  of  |)alm  over 
my  head  and  offer  a  silent  prayer  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  to  guide  me  in 
safety  through  the  perib  of  this  night.** 

"  Charles  of  France,"  answered  the 
palmer,  in  a  deep  hollow  voice,  **ai 
thou  regardest  thy  immortal  soul, 
hasten  from  this  convent — return  to 
your  palace,  to  your  queen,  proceed 
to-morrow  to  Milan  i  there  glory 
awaits  yon  ;  here,  your  sacrilegious 
purpose  can  only  lead  to  never^nding 
remorse." 

•*  You  have  discovered  me,  then," 
exclaimed  the  king ;  **  mysterious 
man,  what  know  you  of  my  purpose  ?* 

**  Too  much,  alas  I  —  too  much  i 
your  unprecedented  crime  has  in- 
volved many  in  destruction.** 

*<  Hah  I  I  see  it  all  now,"  vehe- 
mently ansa^ered  the  monarch;  ** un- 
der that  penitential  garb  I  find  some 
minion  or  the  vile  Alexander;  and 
does  his  holiness,"  he  proceeded,  with 
a  bitter  laugh,  <"  thus  expect  to  terrify 
me  from  my  purpose,  that  he  may 
fklsify  his  promise ;  but  his  own  han<u 
in  mockeiy  rent  the  veil  of  supersti- 
tion which  had  so  long  deluded  me.** 

••  Wretched  man,"  sternly  replied 
the  palmer,  **  dost  thou,  the  anointed 
of  God,  dare  to  add  heresy  to  thy 
other  crimes ;  or  rather,  dost  thou 
affect  it  to  excuse  thy  present  sacri- 
lege r 

'*  Where  is  now  vour  miraculous 
lights  r  sneeringly  observed  Charles, 
pointing  to  the  distant  shrine  of  St 
Ursula,  then  involved  in  darkness. 
•<  Palmer,  let  my  knowledge  of  this 
deception  prove  my  acquaintance  with 
the  hypocnsy  of  the  church." 

**  If  to  win  men  to  theb  good,  we 
sometimes  use  deceptions  to  operate 
upon  their  imaginations,  and  thus  con- 
firm their  persuasion,  can  the  means 
which  lead  to  such  desirable  results  be 
considered  as  evil  T 

**  Palmer,  I  would  give  France,  and 
its  dominions,  to  have  my  foith  re- 
stored, but  the  spirit  which  inspired  it 
has  fled  before  the  awfiil  truths  de- 
monstrated by  your  high-priest,  Alex- 
ander; nay,  answer  me  not;  another 
care  now  engrosses  me.  You  know 
my  secret ;  I  require  your  assistance  ; 
grant  it,  and  I  swear  by  all  I  hold 
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nott  dear,  to  confer  upon  joo  the 
highest  honors  of  the  Romish  church, 
to  exalt  your  order,  and  neyer  to  lay 
down  my  arms  until  I  subvert  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and,  sacking  Con- 
stantinople, devote  her  treasures  to 
the  promotion  of  the  Catholic  religrion, 
burying  my  own  broken  faith  within 
the  deepest  recesses  of  m^  bosom/* 

**  You  demand  my  assistance,**  said 
the  palmer  sternly,  **  without  com- 
municating either  the  cause,  or  the 
means.** 

**  From  your  observations  I  have 
reason  to  suppose  you  are  already 
acquainted  with  my  purpose  in 
coming  here,  and,  taking  advantage  of 
the  circumstance,  have  dared  to  treat 
me  with  a  disrespect  no  other  person 
in  my  dominions  would  presume 
upon.**  The  king  spoke  with  violent 
anger. 

•*  In  the  confessional/  coolly  replied 
the  palmer,  **  rank  and  station  should 
be  of  as  little  avail  as  in  the  tomb ;  *lis 
the  spirit  we  would  puriPy  by  exorcis- 
ing toe  evil  passions." 

•*  1  tell  you,  palmer,  I  value  not 
your  absolution  ;  I  came  not  here  to 
listen  to  a  monkish  homily  ;  will  you, 
or  will  you  not  assist  me  ?  If  not,  I 
command  you  to  depart  hence.** 

**  I  have  assisted — I  have  sacrificed 
all  to  save  you.**  As  the  palmer  uttered 
these  words  he  trembled  with  emotion. 

"  Mysterious  being  what  mean  these 
words  of  strange  import  I  know  not ; 
but,  if  you  do  indeed  regard  me,  sup- 
port me  in  the  present  emergency.** 

•*  Not,**  replied  the  palmer,  "  until  I 
hear  your  full  confession.  Some  part 
of  your  crime  I  already  know ;  but  with 
the  circumstances  which  have  led  you 
on  to  the  brink  of  pordition,  I  am  un- 
acquainted. By  an  unequivocal  ac- 
knowledgment alone,  can  you  expect 
my  aid.  Charles  of  France  of  one 
thing  rest  assured,  I  never  will  betray 
you.** 

**  It  is  an  awful  secret,  father ;  as 
you  gptined  admittance,  may  not  some 
other  person  have  entered  T 

**  Fear  it  not  i  none  are  here  but  the 
dead ;  they  will  not  speak.** 

The  kinsr  shuddered,  some  moments 
elapsed,  then  he  said,  **  I  will  relate 
events,  but  notin  the  form  of  confession.** 


*  In  no  other  wmy  wtH  1  attend  t^ 

C*  the  palmer  replied ;  ^  hts  the 
osy  of  mfidelity  so  extended  that 
you  cannot  even  submit  to  the  forma 
of  your  creed  ?** 

••  Have  it  your  own  way,**  the  king' 
answered,  in  a  bitter  tone;  "lis  boi 
straining  at  a  gnat**  As  he  spoke  h« 
moved  to  the  penitent  side  of  the 
confessional,  and,  carefully  elosing 
the  door,  he  knelt  down  before  the 
stranger,  with  an  appearance  of  pietj 
which  savored  little  of  the  heretical 
opinions  he  had  just  avowed. 

Some  time  elapsed  ere  Charlea 
could  summon  resolution  to  speak  ;  for 
he  hesitated  to  repose  the  awful  secret 
connected  with  his  visit  to  St.  Ursn- 
la*s.  The  haughty  and  severe  manner 
of  the  palmer  rather  repelled  than 
won  his  confidence ;  still,  on  the  next 
two  hours  depended  not  only  the 
future  happiness  of  his  life,  but  the 
fate  of  that  beloved  being  for  whom 
he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  it;  he  rapidly, 
therefore,  revolved  in  his  mind  the 
means  by  which  the  palmer  might 
most  effectually  serve  him.  From  his 
observations  it  was  apparent  he  was 
already,  in  a  great  measure,  acquainted 
with  bis  crime,  and  Charles  considered 
the  best  apology  he  could  offer  as  an 
extenuation,  would  be  a  relation  of 
the  events  and  sentiments  which  had 
led  to  it.  Young,  ardent  and  generous, 
in  his  own  nature,  he  fanded  that,  by 
a  full  detail  of  his  sufferings,  he  would 
excite  the  monk*s  interest,  and,  b^ 
aiA'akening  his  compassion,  gain  bis 
assistance  and  advice.  Of  his  secresy, 
the  sacred  obligations  of  his  profesMon 
was  a  sufficient  security  ;  had  it  been 
otherwise,  it  would  have  caused  no 
uneasiness  ;  for  all  apprehension  for 
the  future  was  lost  in  the  absorbing 
interest  of  the  moment.  He  was  call- 
ed upon  to  decide  by  the  deep  stem 
voice  of  the  palmer,  as  he  said, 
**  Charles  of  France,  time  wears  ra- 

f)idly  ;  another  hour  and  it  may  be  too 
ate  to  save  you  from  a  public  expo- 
sure of  your  mad  folly.** 

*•  I  have  indeed  no  alternative,** 
sighed  the  ill-fated  monarch,  and,  after 
a  stniggle  to  gain  some  composure,  he 
commenced  the  following  confession. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  Reverend  father,    as   I  conclude  necessary  to  explain  some  of  the  lead- 

from  your  appearance  that  you  have  ing  events  of  my  past  life,   that  you 

been  a  for  long  time  a  resident  in  the  may  more  fully  comprehend  my  pre- 

Holy  Land,  and,  consequently,   i^no-  sent  position, 
rant  of  the  aflQeiirs  of  France,  it  \nn  be        **  U  you  are  at  all  conversant  -wtth 
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the  state  of  &0«ip«,  /oa  bmmI  have 
beavd  of  the  duel  policy  of  my  father, 
Lewis  the  EleTenth,  in  sobjecttng  me 
to  a  melancholy  confinement,  which 
iaereased  the  natoral  delicacy  of  my 
coostiUition.  From  the  same  con- 
temptible jealousy,  he  limited  my  eda- 
catioD,  committing  it  solely  to  the  care 
of  a  set  of  higots,  whose  sole  object 
was  to  increase  my  love  of  their 
tsoets.  Tbas  my  ideas  of  religion 
eenststed  in  a  superstitions  attention 
to  its  fbmis  of  worship,  and  a  firm  be- 
lief in  the  miracles  of  the  church. 
Would,  that  1  had  never  been  unde- 
eeiTed. 

"  The  death  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh, 
which  took  place  ere  I  had  attained 
mj  fourteenth  ^ ear,  left,  by  his  no- 
miiiation,  my  sister  Ann,  the  Lady 
af  Bcaiqcn,  governess  of  the  kingdom, 
bat,  disntis&d  with  that  Ulle,  she  as- 
sumed the  regency,  to  which  her 
talests  were  folly  competent.  One  of 
her  first  acts  of  power  was  to  send  me 
to  the  Castle  of  Aroboise,  under  the 
Boperintendence  of  tutors  suited  to  my 
rtnk,  and  by  their  acquirements  equal 
to  improve  my  long-neglected  educa- 


*  The  first  and  most  esteemed  of 
these,  vrss  Sir  Raymond  de  Fresta- 
nere,  a  Castilian,  and  g^rand-nephew 
to  the  celebrated  Henr^  de  Fresta- 
aere,  who,  disgusted  with  the  cruel- 
ties of  his  brother,  Pedro,  had  fled 
iato  France,  where  he -was  honored 
with  the  friendship  and  assistance  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and,  bv  that  means, 
(fispossessed  Pedro  of  the  throne  of 
Castile. 

"  Henry  de  Frestamere  had  purchas- 
ed a  castle  and  extensive  domains  in 
Lyons,  lor  his  younger  brother ;  these 
were  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Raymond,  who,  having  been  born  in 
mnce,  considered  it  as  his  native 
country. 

**  Endowed  with  talents  of  the  first 
order,  improved  by  learning,  a  warrior 
m  the  field,  a  profound  statesman — the 
friendship  of  oir  Raymond  had  been 
courted  by  the  emperor  Frederic  of 
Germany,  and  Henry  the  Seventh  of 
England*  but,  firmly  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  France,  he  had  steadily 
rgected  every  overture  which  might 
interfere  with  his  allegiance.  With 
the  stem  virtue  of  a  Roman  patriot, 
he  unhesitatingly  sacrificed  every  pri- 
vate feeling,  to  his  country^s  srood.  To 
this  purpose  this  noble-minded  man, 
hoping  to  form  me  after  his  own  sub- 
lime ideas  of  royal  virtue,  volunteered 


to  superintend  my  edueation.  Any 
eulogy  I  can  pass  upon  his  conduct 
towards  me,  must  fiiil  far  short  of  his 
merit ;  he  was  at  once  my  preceptor 
and  friend.  Emulous  to  meet  his 
wishes — to  gain  his  spprobation — I 
roused  the  slumbering  energies  of  my 
mind  ;  I  spared  no  pains  to  excel ;  my 
thirst  after  knowleoge  was  so  insatia- 
ble that,  apprehensive  of  injuring  my ' 
-health.  Sir  Raymond  often  obliged  me 
to  limit  my  studies  ;  in  short,  his  abili- 
ties and  affection  gained  an  unbounded 
influence  over  my  mind.  Though  sur- 
rounded by  young  men  of  rank,  whose 
sole  desire  was  to  please,  I  gave  a 
decided  preference  to  his  company, 
and  this,  by  awakening  his  gratitude, 
attached  me  more  cioselv  to  him. 
OfWn  has  he  sportively  said,  <  Charles, 
France  is  my  mistress,  to  whose  in- 
terests I  have  devoted  my  sole  being, 
but,  as  Tours  and  her*s  are  combined, 
I  think  1  ma^  indulge  my  love  for  you 
without  exciting  her  jealousy.'  Thus  five 
vears  glided  on — they  were  indeed  the 
happiest  period  of  my  life,  when  the 
following  adventure  altered  the  whole 
colour  of  my  destiny. 

*'  Sir  Raymond  had  been  summoned 
to  Melun,  m  conseouence  of  an  affront 
offered  to  the  Laay  of  Beacyen,  by 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  By  one  chance 
or  another  all  my  suite  had  dispersed, 
leaving  me  and  one  of  my  companions, 
a  youth  of  the  name  of  Brissonet,  by 
ourselves.  At  a  loss  for  excitement 
Brissonet  one  day  said,  '  if  your  royal 
highness  promises  not  to  hp  displeased, 
I  could  propose  something  that  might 
help  to  amuse  you  during  the  absence 
of  your  friends.'  I  gave  an  assurance 
of  listening  patiently. 

**  *  Well,  then/  said  Brissonet  gaily, 
'  I  will  venture  to  tell  vou  that  I  have 
by  chance  discovered  your  admired 
Sir  Raymond  is  not  the  austere  saint 
he  affects  to  be  to  his  royal  pupil;  and, 
although  France  is  his  acknowledged 
mistress,  he  is  not  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  an  individual.  In  charity, 
let  us  conclude  he  only  keeps  the  love- 
liest woman  in  France,  merely  as  a 
specimen  of  his  country's  productions.' 

** '  I  don't  understand  all  these  ill- 
natured  insinuations/  I  gravely  an- 
swered, 'and  will  believe  nothing  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Sir  Raymond/ 

** '  I  assert  nothing  but  what  I  can 
prove/  answered  Brissonet ;  •  not  to 
his  disadvantage,  for  I  consider  it  very- 
much  to  his  advantage  to  possess  such 
an  angel ;  but  the  fact  I  am  going  to 
relata  is  this— that  Sir  Raymond  pur- 
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chased  a  villa,  a  perfect  EtyaiDin,  aboot 
three  leagues  rrom  this  castle,  and 
there  he  goes  once  every  week  to  visit 
a  lovely  girl  whom  he  keeps  indurance 
vile,  ander  the  guardianship  of  two 
she-dragons  of  old  women.* 

* « Wherp,  Brissonet,  did  joa  pick 
up  this  piece  of  ridiculous  scandal  ?* 

**  *  That  I  am  bound  not  to  betray ; 
but,  if  your  highness  wish  for  a  view 
of  Sir  Raymond's  bird  of  beautj,  I 
know  the  road  leading  to  the  villa  : 
bow  I  should  gli^ry  in  your  rivalling 
Ihli  r^^me. 1 1  lied  r  <  K I  hypocrite.' 

•■  1  or  soiTtc  ihfB  1  refused  to  attend 
to  Bri»»rmrt,   until  my  mind  became 

KKird  viiili  Ills  passionate  descrip- 
of  Sir  Kayitiond's  bird  of  beauty, 
m.  b<?  u-nned '  h^nr.  After  a  struggle 
bfllNiOil  my  LXL  ited  curiosity,  and  my 
ji-1 1_  "1  :act  fit* honorably,  I  blush  to 
It^n^th  consented  to  accom- 
,  J,  ,^,,  ,,,,jj  lo  tht;  villa,  reconciling  my- 
seJI  to  f he  ari,  by  observing  to  Bris- 
»r>iiet,  that,  efinfident  of  the  innocence 
of  Sir  llaynjfinl,  my  only  object  in 
jfmiig  was  to  ili^oover  the  truth,  that  1 
mig-hl  rrft^tc  ttie  scandal  circulated 
aiuf>nj|iit  wj  Ijuusehold,  and  cover  his 
accusers  wiiii  <  nnfusion. 

**Tht  tUiovviiig  evening  was  fixed 
tor  our  dd  V r' Ti ^  1^  e.  At  once  to  excuse 
our  intni-  'II,  ind  gain  admittance 
inlo  the  vinj,  Brissonet  (who,  even 
then,  \itiij  im  ;idept  in  intrigue)  ar- 
mngtc]  ihrit  we  should  personate  two 
French  gentlemen,  brotners,  sent  ex- 
press by  the  Lady  of  Beaujen  with 
dispatches  to  the  young  king,  being 
unacQiiainted  with  the  road  leading  to 
the  Castle  of  Amboise,  we  had  lost 
our  way,  and  stopped  to  make  inqui- 
ries. There  was  a  tincture  of  romance 
in  the  whole  business,  which  delighted 
me.  1  forgot  my  scruples,  and  gaily 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  adven- 
ture. Our  ruse  succeeded  to  the  ut^ 
most  of  our  wishes ;  we  found  our 
way  to  the  chateau.  Aller  some  tri- 
fling excuses  we  were  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  Sir  Raymond's  *  bird  of 
beauty,*  who  proved  (not  as  Qrissonet 
had  supposed  j  the  secret  love  of  Sir 
Raymond,  but  his  beautiful  and  only 
child. 

*  Holy  palmer,"  proceeded  the  king 
with  vivacity,  "it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  convey  to  you  the  faintest  idea  of 
the  unequalled  loveliness  of  Irene  de 
Frestamere ;  she  seemed  to  combine 
within  herself  all  we  most  admire  in 
woman.  The  passion  with  which  she 
inspired  me  was  unbounded — uncon- 
querable.    From  the  period  of  my  ac- 


qwdataaot  with  her,  a  eh^ag^e  emnae 
oyer  my  whole  being — powers  of  tlie 
most  exquuite  enjoyment  4etelopecL 
themselves-*a  new  and  brighter  spirit 
m-as  infused  within  me,  the  earth  be- 
neath, the  heavens  above,  assumed  the 
brilliant  colours  of  my  imagination  ; 
borne  on  the  wings  of  enthusiasm,  I 
seemed  to  soar  above  mortality  ;  I 
could  foresee  no  evil  in  indulging  a 
passion  for  a  tieing  of  suoh  reflnement. 
Its  very  intensity,  by  consuming  all 
selfish  and  grosser  feelings,  purified 
my  nature."  Here  the  king  paused, 
and  giving  way  to  a  wild  burst  of  ao- 
guish,  exclaimed,  **  Oh  I  Irene,  Irene, 
could  I  have  then  believed  that  you 
were  the  child  of  earth  destined  to 
draw  me  from  my  God."  The  pcJmer 
leant  forward,  and  addressing  the  king, 
uttered  some  words ;  but  the  unfortu- 
nate Charles  was  too  much  agitated  to 
hear  them  ;  after  a  while  he  resumed 
his  narrative. 

**  1  shall  not  stop  to  trace  the  grada- 
tions of  our  intimacy ;  fortunately  (as 
I  then  considered  it)  Sir  Raymond 
vas  detained  in  Melun,  Brissonet  bad 
gone  to  visit  a  sick  relative  in  Paris— 
everything  combined  to  favor  my 
wishes — my  visits  to  Irene  soon  be- 
came daily,  and  I  hourly  discovered 
some  new  accomplishment  to  attach 
me  more  closely  to  her  loveliness. 

**  My  rank  still  remained  a  secret, 
Irene  considered  me  as  the  brother  of 
Brissonet ;  the  two  old  ladies,  whom 
he  had  honored  with  the  title  of  sbe- 
dra^ons,  never  interfered  with  us ;  one 
of  them  being  always  engaged  at  her 
•  devotions,  and  the  other  engrossed 
with  the  duties  of  the  establi&ment 
There  was  something  particularly  ex- 
citing to  my  young  and  ardent  temper, 
in  beinff  loved  independently  of  my 
rank.  Like  myself,  Irene  had  been 
educated  in  retirement ;  her  mother, 
who  was  an  English  lady,  died  in 
giving  her  birth  ;  she  had  been  left  for 
some  time  in  England  under  the  care 
of  her  friends,  and  was  then  remoyed 
to  a  convent  situated  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone,  near  her  father's  castle 
in  Lyons.  Engrossed  with  polities, 
Sir  Raymond  seldom  saw  his  daugh- 
ter, satisfying  himself  by  allowing  her 
every  indulgence  she  chose  to  demand. 
Two  years  previously  to  our  meeting, 
as  her  health  was  declining,  she  was 
removed  from  her  convent,  being  too 
young  to  be  left  without  her  fiither's 
protection,  he  had  purchased  a  villa  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle  of 
Amboise,  and  during  bis  occasional 
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iMJU  tiertcd  ber  #M  mvcfa  kindness ; 
but  fats  mannertk  ntttnralljr  hanghty 
and  severe,  repelled  the  confidence  of 
die  g«alle  girl,  who  felt  a  restraint  in 
bif  presence  she  eookl  not  overcoine 
The  manners  of  the  two  oM  ladies  he 
had  dNtaen  as  her  companions,  were 
still  more  oninteresting,  so,  nntU  ber 
ac(|oaiBtance  with  me,  the  voung  and 
beaati&l  Irene  seemed  isolated  from 
bmnan  affections.  Perhaps  this  made 
her  more  readily  receive  my  atten- 
tions. Soon  all  the  powerful  sympa> 
thies  of  ber  nature  were  awakened  in 
my  &yor,  and  she  returned  my  love 
with  the  most  pore  and  ardent  dcTO- 


**  A  letter  which  I  received  from 
Sir  Raymond  announcing  his  intended 
retnm  on  the  following  day,  obliged 
me  to  explain  to  Irene  ray  true  rank, 
and  the  unpaidonable  curiosity  which 
bad  led  me  to  the  villa.  I  conclnded 
she  would  mention  my  visits  to  ber 
Ctther,  and-  shrunk  from  the  dignified 
contempt  with  which  he  would  con- 
demn my  harhig  yielded  to  the  ungen- 
tlemanly  persuasions  of  Brissonet,  in 
stealing'  into  the  retirement  of  bis 
fiimily.  No  excuse  ever  served  to 
gloss  over  meanness,  to  that  noble- 
minded  man  $  he  had  always  disap- 
proved of  my  intimacy  with  the  low- 
bred, low-thinking  Brissonet,  although, 
from  the  habit  of  never  interfering 
with  my  trifling  concerns,  last  it  might 
weaken  his  authority  in  serious  mat- 
teia,  he  submitted  to  oar  acquaintance; 
alas  I  could  he  have  foreseen  all  the 
misery  the  confidence  of  that  vile  hy- 
pocrite has  wrought  upon  me,  not  for 
the  kingdom  of  France  would  he  have 
countenanced  him. 

'*  As  I  am  exposing  to  your  view  all 
my  weakness,  I  will  acknowledge  that, 
as  on  the  evening  preceding  8ir  Ray- 
mond's expected  return,  I  rode*  to 
visit  Irene,  my  heart  dilated  with  rap- 
ture at  the  idea  of  her  youthful  pride, 
when,  in  place  of  the  brother  of  Bris- 
sonet, she  found  Charles  the  Eighth 
of  France  at  her  feet,  and  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  bis  worship,  vowiiir  no  other 
should  share  his  throne,  my  happiness, 
at  this  period,  was  exquisite  beyond 
belief. 

••  How  great,  then,  was  my  asto- 
nishment when,  in  place  of  receiving 
the  intelligence  of  my  rank  with  joyful 
surprise,  Irene  gave  way  to  the  bitter- 
est expressions  of  regret  *  What  is 
France  to  me  ?*  she  cried  ;  '  you  are 
my  kingdom^my  world — I  know  no- 
thing ^  ambition— I  care  not  for 


society ;  irhile  I  eonsidered  yoo  ai  a 
private  gentlemaa,  I  fieared  no  obsta- 
cles to  our  love,  but  now  yon  will  be 
torn  firom  me,  a  thousand  interests— 
duties — passions — will  rise  to  separate 
us,*  and,  for  the  first  time,  she  fell  on  . 
my  bosom  overcome  with  her  emo- 
tions. 

** '  Be  calm,  my  Irene  ;  no  power  on 
earth  shall  divide  us ;  the  only  ona  who 
possesses  the  least  influence  over  me, 
u  your  esteemed  fiither,  and,  doubt 
not  but  he  will  gladly  promote  a  match 
at  once  so  gratifying  to  his  ambition, 
and  dear  to  oar  wishes.' 

''*AlasI  my  Charles,  delude  me 
not  with  such  hopes ;  my  father's  love 
for  me  is  inferior  to  what  he  feels  for 
you,  his  pupil  and  his  king ;  and,  believe 
me,  he  would,  without  hesitation,  sa* 
crifice  us  both  to  the  interest  and 
glory  of  France  ;  in  every  human 
heart  there  is  enshrined  an  idol,  to ' 
which  every  other  passion  becomes 
subservient.  Sir  Raymond  from  in- 
fancy has  prided  himself  upon  being 
a  patriot ;  me  he  considers  as  a  mere 
child,  a  girl,  a  toy,  not  worthr  of  a 
moment's  consideration ;  and  you, 
Charles,  as  one  who,  from  your  emi- 
nence, has  no  right  to  yield  to  sof^r 
feelings.' 

*•  •  I  value  you  the  more,  my  beloved 
Irene,  for  fears  which  originate  in  the 
excess  of  your  love,  and  your  igno- 
rance of  human  nature  ;  true,  my  own 
experience  is  limited,  still  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  year  father  will  not 
disr^^rd  the  prospect  of  a  throne  for 
his  daughter,  and  the  highest  rank  in 
the  kingdom,  next  to  royalty,  for  him- 
self;  nor  can  France,  with  justke,  ob- 
ject to  our  alliance ;  yoa,  Irene,  are 
des(;ended  from  the  royal  family  of 
Castile— equal,  then,  in  birth,  in  every 
'other  respect  you  are  far  my  superior.' 
As  I  thus  hddressed  her,  I  sunk  play- 
fully on  one  knee,  and,  clasping  ber 
hand  in  mine,  exclaimed,  '  let  me  thus 
pay  my  homage  to  my  Irene-^my 
queen — my  love — and,  dearer  than  all, 
ray  wife  I  Nay,  still  in  tears^^I  must 
be  angry.' 

••  •  Charles,  while  yet  I  may,  let  roe 
address  you  by  that  beloved  name, 
your  ardour  extorts  a  secret  from  me. 
Know  then,  that  except  to  you,  his 
royal  pupil,  Sir  Raymond  is,  to  all 
others,  a  stern  though  honorable  mas- 
ter. Conscious  of  the  high  motives, 
which  regulate  his  actions,  his  resolu- 
tions once  formed  are  as  immutable  as 
the  laws  of  the  creation  ;  his  stem  vir- 
tue makes  no  allowance  for  huiuaii 
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IbifiTt  OM,  Cbarlttr  when 
I  tuT  hit  loBg  fellowf hip  with  Lewis 
the  KleTenth,  hw  taogbt  him  to  feel 
b«t  little  •jnopftthj  for  indifidoals.  In 
hit  hooMholiC  be  is  much  feared,  but 
little  loved.' 

•  **  *  You  misjudge  your  father,  dear- 
est Irene  ;  engrMsed  with  politics  he 
dees  not  imderstand  the  delicate  at- 
tentions due  to  your  gentler  sex,  at  all 
cTents,  he  loves  me,  and  will  not  see 
me  wretched,  should  be,  my  fate  is  not 
in  his  hands.  There  are  powers  in 
my  mind  which  only  wait  for  circum- 
stances to  develope ;  I  will  claim  my 
kingdom  from  the  Lady  of  Beaujen ; 
once  fixed  on  the  throne,  who  dare 
dispute  my  will.  As  to  my  engage- 
ment with  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  I 
never  sanction^  it  ;  and,  indepen- 
dently of  my  love  for  you,  was  re* 
solved  never  to  marry  at  the  pleasure 
of  a  set  of  rrey-bearded  ministers.' 

"  *  Yon  deomve  yotuuelf,  but  you 
tmmoi  deceitre  me,'  said  Irene  sadly. 

^*  May  I  ask,'  said  I  thoughtfully, 
*kow  you  can  be  so  well  acquainted 
with  your  father*s  sentiments  res- 
pecting me ;  can  he  ever  have  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  our  meeting.' 

**  Without  obtfervmg  the  dark  suspi- 
cion which  darted  through  my  mind, 
she  answered,  *know,  then,  Charles, 
that  a  few  evenings  previous  to  my 
father's  departure  for  Meiun,  (firom 
■erne  thooghtless  pursuit)  I  had  ne- 
glected my  evening  devotions  ;  dis- 
^eased  with  myseff  for  the  unusual 
omksion,  as  I  retired  to  rest,  a  super- 
stitious dread  crept  over  me.  In  a  fit 
of  penitence  I  resolved  to  go  to  the 
cha|>el  to  perform  my  orisons,  but  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  rendered  roe 
Umid,  so  I  retired  to  a  small  oratory 
exdudvely  reserved  for  my  fiatther's 
use,  and  adjoining  his  suit  of  apart- 
ments, which  here  consist  of  a  sieep- 
ln|p>room  and  a  study.  Though  my 
spirit  vras  willing,  I  fear  the  flesh  was 
weak,  for,  leaning  asainst  the  altar  at 
my  devotions,  I  sunk  into  a  profound 
slumber.  How  long  I  might  have 
continued  so,  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  was 
roused  by  bearing  my  father,  as  he 
conversed  with  some  person  in  the  ad- 

S*  Ining  apartment  The  stranger,  who 
'  his  voice  I  soon  discovered  to  be 
e  old  Admiral  d*  Aubigne,  my  father's 
most  intimate  friend  and  near  neigh- 
bour, as  he  resided  within  half  a  league 
of  our  chateau  iu  Lyons,  seemed  to 
he  answering  some  remark  of  my 
ftither*s,  for  be  said,  *  I  fear,  Sir  Ray- 
mond, you  will  never  succeed ;  were 


it  potslble>  it 'would  be  a  grent  stroke - 
of  policy,  and  a  decided  advantage  to 
France.' 

**  *  That  must  depend  upon  »-  > 
Here  my  father  spoke  so  low  I  oonld 
not  catch  his  words. 

'^ '  I  do  not  presume,  Sir  Raymond, 
to  offer  my  advice,'  replied  the  old 
admiral ;  '  but  let  me  ask,  do  you 
think  it  prudent  to  refuse  the  maST* 
nificent  offers  of  the  Lady  of  Beaii^ 
jen  ?  In  the  event  of  your  espousing 
her  cause,  she  presenu  you  with  the 
constable's  sword.'  'Stop!  I  charge 
you,  d'Aubigne,  if  you  would  retain 
my  friendship,'  interrupted  my  father 
sternly,  '  not  for  the  throne  of  Franoe 
would  I  betray  the  cause  of  Charles  ; 
I  am  bound  to  bim  by  no  common  ties. 
My  influence  over  him  is  unbounded  ; 
I  love  him  as  a  son,  and,  as  I  act 
honorably  by  him,  may  God  reward  or 
punish  me,'  and  by  his  movement  I 
judged  he  fell  upon  his  knees.  There  * 
was  silence  for  some  time ;  then  Sir 
Raymond  again  spoke.  '  Besides,  I 
am  bound  by  a  solemn  oath,  which, 
since  the  days  of  Henry  de  Fresta- 
mere,  has  been  required  from  all  the 
heirs  of  our  family.  Soon  as  I  arrived 
at  the  ^e  of  one-and-twenty,  ray 
father  demanded  a  sacred  engagement, 
that,  immolating  all  private  views,,  I 
would  devote  myself  to  the  glory 
and  interest  of  France ;  nay,  that  I 
would  sacrifice  my  life,  and  tnat  of  my 
whole  family,  if  necessary  to  her'  ad- 
vancement.' *  Heavens  f'  exclaimed 
d'Aubigne,  'how  very  extraordinary.* 
'  Not  if  you  reflect  that  when  our 
prc^enitor,  Henry  de  Frestamere,  fled 
to  France,  for  protection  from  his  bro- 
ther Pedro's  cruelty,  he  was  not  only 
well  received,  but  uie  proudest  bonora 
conferred  upon  bis  family*  Even 
Lewis  the  Eleventh,  amidst  all  his  ca- 
pricious cruelties,  honored  me  with  his 
unceasing  friendship,  and,  at  a  proof 
of  his  confidence,  in  his  dying  hour  he 
intreated  of  me  to  superintend  the 
education  of  the  young  king.'  *  Were 
I  in  your  place,  Sir  Raymond,  how 
very  difierently  I  would  act,'  said  the 
old  admiral ;  *  but  you  are  an  enthu- 
siast, and  I  a  man  of  the  world** 
'  Well,  d'Aubigne,  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  how  would  you  act  f  •  You 
have  a  daughter ;  and  even  a  fatlier 
cannot  be  insensible  to  her  exqmeite 
loveliness ;  tbe  king  is  young,  prone 
to  the  tender  passion,  residing  within 
a  few  miles  of  ner^what  so  simple  an 
an  introduction?  The  oonsequencea 
are  obvious;  he  becomes  enamoured 
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«r  her  dMmt  i  hj  a  Bttl«  pradctoe« ' 
IB  her  ^ide,  and  MMi^eaieBt  on 
jOBTt,  a  iMiiTiag«  is  broojg^ht  aboot, 
ind— — /  *  Silence !  d'Aubigne  ex- 
tend the  picture,  tboogh  a  flatteriaf^ 
one,  no  fiirther ;  I  bare  admitted  the 
ponibifity  in  my  own  mind,  and 
gurded  against  it.'  *  And  wberefore, 
mj  too  rooMittic  friend,'  demanded 
tke  adminl  ?'  *  Because  it  would 
coDprooMse  mj  character ;  expose  me 
to  the  vile  suspicion  of  haTing  carried 
on  a  shameful  intrigne  to-  seduce  the 
long,  and  asgrandise  mv  «fwn  hmWy  ; 
it  would  de^t  all  my  plans ;  indepen- 
dentlf  of  sel(  it  would  be  a  ruinous 
match  for  Charles,  and  deprive  France 
of  the  aooulsition  of  Bretagp^e.*  '  I 
iiish,  my  dear  friend,*  said  the  admiral, 
'  you  would  confide  your  views  on  that 
satject  more  fully.  From  this  half 
confidence  I  am  not  justified  in  girinr 
SB  opinioo  ;  bat  I  fear  you  will  sacri* 
fice  your  inrmluable  time  and  talents 
m  puisuit  of  a  bqieless  speculation. 
Gtn  you  overlook  that  Ann  of  Bre- 
tragne  is  not  on\y  engaged  to  the 
Aichdoke  Maximilian,  Imt  is  supposed 
to  ieel  a  decided  preference  lor  him. 
Ton  are,  no  doubt,  a  great  poKtieian  ; 
but  theae  women  are  very  hard  to  deal 


whh.  And  I  think,  rren  to  , 
jou,  the  duchess  will  not  Ibrget  the 
preMj  leg  of  the  Prinee  of'(hange  ;* 
nere  the  old  admiral  laughed  alMd  9 
recovering  himself,  he  proceeded, 
'  come,  come,  my  friend,  France  can- 
not spare  your  services ;  you  rnnst  at« 
tend  to  positive  duties^'  *  Good  night, 
d' Aubigne,*  said  Sir  Raymond,  proudly} 
*  m^  plans  are  never  lightly  formed,  or 
easily  relinquished.  I  doubt  not  your 
sincerity,  but  success  alone  shall  ex- 
plain my  wishes ;  the  fortunes  of  Irene 
and  Charles  are  in  my  keeping.  Thej 
must  be  separate }  but  none  in  Europe 
shall  exceed  them.'  Immediately  they 
quitted  the  apartment ;  I  expenenoed 
no  uneasiness  from  this  conversatiois 
but  what  resulted  from  having,  how- 
ever unwittingly,  been  a  listener.  I 
reached  my  room  unobserved  ;  soon 
the  incident  passed  from  mj  BMrnory, 
till  your  declaration  this  evening  baa- 
so  painfaUy  revived  it.' 

**  All  my  arguments  to  maoiw 
Irene's  fears  of  our  attachment  meet- 
ing her  lather's  disapprobation  proved 
unavailing  ;  and  she  would  not  let  me 
quit  her  presence  nntil  I  solemnly 
pledged  myself  never  to  rcrtal  it  t»- 
mm  without  her  content 


CHAPTBE  TI. 


**  On  the  following  evening  Sir  Ray- 
mond arrived  at  the  Castle  of  Amboise. 
His  manners  to  me  were  more  alFec- 
tionate  than  ever ;  ere  retiring  for  the 
nght,  he  told  me  hb  sUy  at  the  castle 
•mid  be  short,  as  he  was  taking 
ictive  measures  to  place  the  reins  of 
government  in  my  bands  ;  he  then 
entered  into  a  long  <ysou8sion  relative 
to  sflhirs  of  atate,  all  very  flattering  to 
my  ambition.  At  this  period,  though  I 
(Ho  not<bre  to  mention  Irene,  I  express- 
ed with  vivacity  my  fixed  resohre  never 
to  ntify  the  engagements  the  French 
coancil  had  presumed  to  krm  for  me, 
with  Margaret  of  Burgundy.  Far 
Iron  cootOTding  this  point,  as  I  had 
apprehended.  Sir  Raymond  assured 
nje  she  should  be  sent  back  to  her 
friends.  As  we  parted  he  made  use  of 
these  remarkable  words,  <  ei^y  the 
present,  my  liege,  and  leave  your 
lature  fortunes  to  my  keeping ;  I  will 
not  sleep  on  my  watch.' 

**  Once  more  my  intimacy  with 
Irene  was  renewed.  Brissonet  had 
returned,  and  was  admitted  to  my  con- 
fidence. Incapable  himself  of  gene- 
mas  sentimental  he  gave  no  crMHt  U> 
^Mr  existence  10  otheia,  aadinntilM 


into  my  mind  that  Sir  Raymond  wonld 
proudly  receive  mte  as  his  son-in-law. 

••  Week  after  week  rolled  on  in  vn- 
interrupted  delight ;  Irene  seemed  to 
foiget  her  fears  of  her  fiober,  andas  to 
me  I  was  solely  abandoned  to  my  pas-  • 
ston.  Sir  Raymond  had  gone  into 
Germany,  and  from  a  varietur  of  delavs 
did  not  return  nntil  the  spring  was  iu 
advanced. 

**  At  length  he  arrived.  Never  did 
I  see  him  appear  so  calm  and  so 
cheerlbl.  He  told  me  his  stay  must 
be  very  short — that  imperative  busi- 
ness required  his  presence  in  Lyons— 
that  in  a  few  weeks  he  should  return 
and  accompany  me  to  Paris,  where  he 
bad    already    commenced    the    most 

2>lendid  preparations  for  my  corona- 
on,  which  was  to  take  place  the  ap- 
proaching summer. 
**  From  Brissonet,  who  acted  as  a  spy 
upon  the  whole  party,  I  understood 
Irene  was  to  quit  the  villa,  and  ac- 
company her  father  to  Lyons.  One 
of  the  old  ladies  was  to  attend  her, 
the  other  remained  in  care  of  the 
place. 

"  This  news  filled  me  with  (Ksmay— « 
I  could  not  endure  tyea  a  %&mj^omj.. 
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•eparatioa  kvm  bdoftd  iHm.  By 
tke  ftMutanoe  of  Briatoa«t,.  I  found 
an  opportunkj  of  tekiug'  letTe  of  ber. 
At  Um  tad  interviow  I  agaia  sirove  to 
obtain  pennistion  to  speak  to  her 
father,  but  the  fimlj  resUted  all  mj 
entreaties.  It  was  arranged  that 
Brissonet  tboold  act  as  a  medium  to 
bring  us  intelligence  of  each  other. 

**  I  will  not,  reverend  father,  fatigne 
Tou  by  attempting  a  description  of  mj 
feelings  of  regret  after  Irene — all 
seemed  desolate,  and  my  onl?  resource 
was  wandering  about  the  villa  she  had 
inhabited.  My  anxiety  was  increased 
by  Brissonet*s  absence ;  he  had  for 
some  time  decided  upon  the  church  as 
a  profession,  and  bad  been  obliged  to 
go  to  Paris  previous  to  his  ordination. 
Thus  deprived  of  my  only  confidant, 
I  had  resolved  at  every  risk  to  visit 
Lyons,  and  obtain  an  interview  with 
Irene.  Before  I  could  decide  upon 
any  plan  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  my 
OMserous  attendants,  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  by  Sir  RayoMMid^s  unexpected 
return. 

**  On  the  following  Bu>ming»  ere  I  had 
quitted  my  apartment,  he  sent  to  re- 
q«e«i  I  would  admit  him  to  my  pre- 
sence, as  he  had  much  to  communicate, 
and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Lyons  in 
a  few  hours.  I  received  him  with 
pleasure.  For  a  long  time  he  con- 
tinned  to  address  me  upon  the  never- 
fiuling  subject  of  politics.  I  could 
scarcely  command  my  impatience,  and 
was  just  going  to  plead  illness,  to 
escape  the  ofi-repeated  tale  of  the 
duties  of  royalty,  and  the  wonders 
expected  from  a  King  of  France,  when, 
perhaps  perceiving  my  petulance,  he 
suddenly  changed  his  manner. 

**  *  My  royal  master,'  he  said,  *  I  am 
going  to  place  in  you  a  confidence  the 
most  sacred— one  on  which  not  only 
the  happiness  of  an  only  child  depends, 
but  your  interests,  which  are  far 
dearer  to  me,  and  what  I  candidly 
avow  I  value  more  than  either,  the 
aggrandisement  of  France.' 

<*  Oh !  how  my  heart  throbbed  at  this 
allusion  to  bis  dauffbter.  The  wild 
hope  that,  infiuenced  by  ambition,  be 
purposed  uniting  me  to  Irene,  filled 
me  with  rapture---but  I  was  soon  an* 
deceived. 

<"<  Charles,*  he  proceeded,  *  whatever 
severity  the  greatresponsibility  thrown 
upon  me  by  our  relative  positions,  may 
have  occasionally  compelled  me  to 
display  towards  vou,  in  the  desire  of 
improving  your  iong»neglected  educa- 
tion, '^b^Tc  me^  in  £nmee^  nay,  ntt 


upon  the  fiioe  of  the  etrth«  do  yoa . 
possess  a  sincerer  friend,  or  one  more 
tenderly  attached  to  your  interest. 
Well  mstmcted  in  the  benevolence 
and  gentleness  of  yonr  heart— confident 
that  even  power  will  never  tempt  yoa 
to  the  commission  of  crime — still  for- 

r've  me,  my  royal  master,  when  I  nay 
am  fully  sensible  of  your  love  of 
pleasure,  and  that  your  judgment  is 
more  brilliant  than  powerfuL  To  place 
yen  under  circumstances  the  most 
likely  to  guard  you  against  the  evils 
refulting  from  the  indulgence  of  your 
passions,  has  been  my  study  for  many 
a  long  and  sleepless  night  The  aver- 
sion you  have  of  late  expressed  to  the 
prospect  of  confirming  vour  marriage 
with  your  betrothed  bfide,  Margaret 
of  Burgundy,  and  the  many  advantages 
that  would  accrue  fVom  your  nnion 
with  Ann  of  Bretagne,  have  influenced 
me  to  devote  the  whole  powers  of  my 
mind  to  bring  about  this  desirable, 
event.  Her  youth  and  beauty  will 
prove  Tour  best  guard  against  tempta- 
tion, while  her  rich  dowry  and  power- 
ful friends  will  enable  you  at  once  to 
throw  off  the  authority  of  the  Lady  of 
Beaujen. 

**  Here  I  attempted  to  intenopt  Bit 
Raymond,  but  elated  at  his  own 
schemes,  with  a  happy  smile,  b^  said— 

"  *  Hear  me  out,  Charles ;  you  are 
still  my  puptl ;  I  will  not  resiga  niy 
authorlly,  until  I  delegate  it  to  the 
lovdy  duchess.* 

**  Besnming  the  conversation,  he  tken 
said — *  I  beUeve  until  to-day  you  were 
unacquainted  with  my  having  a  daugh- 
ter?' 

^  I  did  not  dare  to  answer ;  indeed 
had  I  wished  it,  my  emotion  was  too 
violent  to  admit  of  speech.  Sir  Ray- 
mond proceeded — 

"  *  She  is  a  young  creature,  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  and  as  I  spared  no 
expense  on  her  education,  poesesaes 
many  accomplbhments.'  (How  my 
bosom  heavea  as  he  ^poke  thus  calmly 
of  Irene.)  'For  this  reason  I  have 
always  carefully  preserved  her  from 
your  knowledge,  dreading  nothing  so 
much  as  your  forming  an  imprudent 
attachment  The  decided  preference 
given  by  Ann  of  Bretagne  to  the 
Archduke  Maximilian,  aad  the  ridicu- 
lous form  of  a  proxy  marriage,  to  vrhich 
she  suUnitled,  would  have  destroyed 
all  hopes  relative  to  her,  in  any  person 
less  ardent  in  your  cause  than  mysel£ 
Persuaded  that  no  man  could  know 
Lrene  without  loving  ber,  on  parting 
horn  ynu  lait  Muunei,  I  piocaedbd  t# 
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me  to  Mtxioufiaii*  son  to  tke  Eaperor 
Frederick;  his  fiuher  bad  often  mwAe 
OTerCores  for  mj  irieDdship*  I  easily 
preTailed^npon  that  romantic  prince  to 
iccompany  me  mcog.  to  France — car* 
lied  him  to  mj' chateau  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone*  where  I  brought  Irene 
to  receive  him,  surrounded  by  a  splen- 
dour not  surpassed  in  his  bther's  court. 
*"  I  have  no  doubt  but  tbat  Maximilian 
saw  through  mj  artiice ;  but  he  had 
sot  power  to  resist  the  attractions  of 
Irene,  thrown  into  his  society  under 
drcnmstances  so  favorable  to  her 
!  beanty.  The  result  has  answered  my 
most  sanguine  wishes.  Two  days 
hence  he  avowed  the  most  animated 
attachment  towards  her^— demanded 
her  of  me  in  marriage,  only  stipulating 
that,  for  the  present,  their  nuptials 
sboold  be  private,  as  he  apprehends  ' 
the  interference  of  his.  father,  the 
Emperor  Frederick.* 

***  And  Irene,  does  she  love  him  ?* 
I  vehemently  demanded,  every  fear 
absorbed  in  the  most  consoming  jea* 
lonsv. 

**  Too  much  engrossed  with  his.politioB 
to  notice  my  violent  agitation.  Sir 
Raymond  replied — 

**'  As  yet  I  have  not  acquainted  her 
with  her  good  fortune.  JSducated  in 
uninterrupted  retirement,  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  laws  of  society,  I  consider 
her  incompetent  to  form  any  judgment 
about  sncn  matters,  and  presume  she 
can  have  acquired  no  opinions  inde- 
pendent of  my  will  It  she  b  pos- 
semed  of  any  senaibilily,  it  must  be 
awakened  by  the  attentions  of  Blaximi- 
lian,  who  for  grace  and  elegance  is  not 
nxceeded  by  any  prince  in  Europe ; 
being  of  a  very  ardent  temperament 
heretofore,  he  has  been  dissatisfied  by 
the  frigid  coldness  with  which  Irene 
has  received  his  addresses,  but  this  I 
take  to  be  a  common  arrifice  with 
young  maideos  to  disguise  warmer 
sentiments^  and  it  meets  my  approba- 
tion.' 
**  This  assurance  of  I  rene's  indifference 
to  Maximilian,  I  justly  imputed  to  her 
love^  for  me,  and  it  in  some  degree 
calmed  the  tumult  of  my  spirits. 

« •  Every  thing,*  proceeded  Sir  Ray- 
mond, *b  favoring  my  wishes.  En^- 
groesed  by  his  passion  for  Irene,  Maxi- 
milian has  treated  the  Duchess  of 
BretKgne  with  nnpaidonable  neglect.; 


the  Freneh  eottusiV  though  unable  to 
acconnt  for  his  weak  anid  capricious 
conduct,  taking  advantage  of  the  vio- 
lent anger  expressed  towards  him  by 
Ann,  have  sent  Margaret  of  Burgundy 
back  to  her  country. 

**  *  Before,  as  I  may  safely  say,  the 
attention  of  all  Europe  is  awakened  to  > 
this  deep  stroke  of  policy,  the  business 
must  be  concluded.  To-morrow  1  pro- 
ceed to  Bretagne  to  demand  Ann  for 
my  royal  pupil."  Saying  these  word% 
Sir  Raymond  embraced  me  with  ten* 
demess,  adding,  **  In  acting  honorably 
I  have  not  only  materially  served  you 
and  France,  but  o|Sened  tise  most  bril- 
liant prospects  for  my  child.' 
"  Nothing  but  my  unfortunate  oath  to 
Irene  prevented  me  then  from  con- 
fossing  my  passion  ;  at  all  events  I 
had  no  beutarion  in  contemning  his  in- 
tentions of  demanding  Ann  of  Bretagne 
for  me.  I  grasped  wildly  at  the  arm 
of  the  wondering  Sir  Raymond  ;  but 
the  conflict  I  suffered  was  too  violent 
for  a  frame  always  delicate,  and  as  I 
gasped  for  words,  a  strong  convulsion 
seized  me,  and  I  fell  back  in  his  sopi- 
porting  arros^  Calling  loudly  for  as- 
sistance, in  a  few  moments  the  apart- 
ment was  crowded  with  ofl&cious  at- 
tendants. As  I  recovered,  I  was  pro- 
hibited from  speech  or  exertion.  Com- 
plainiog  of  fatigue,  I  requested  to  be 
left  to  my  repose.  In  vain  did  I  pon- 
der on  my  situation.  I  could  devise 
no  plan  that  seemed  likely  to  emanci- 
pate me  from  the  dilemma  in  which  I 
was  placed.  How  gladly  would  I  at 
that  moment  have  bartered  all  the 
pride  and  pageantry  of  the  monarch, 
with  its  anxious  cares  and  duties,  for 
the  independence  of  my  meanest  sub- 
ject 

**  For  two  days  that  I  remained  con- 
fined <to  my  couch.  Sir  Raymond  (who 
never  suspected  the  cause  of  my  ill- 
ness) paia  me  every  attention  ;  but 
whenever  I  attempted  to  speak,  fearful 
of  any  excitement,  would  hastily  quit 
the  apartment.  Thus,  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  come  to  any  explanation. 
Briftsonet  now  returned  ;  placing  me 
under  his  special  care.  Sir  Raymond 
set  off  for  Bretagne,  as  be  apprehended 
danger  to  his  deep-laid  plans  if  he  de- 
layed. He  was  also  anxious  to  get 
back  to  Lvons,  disapproving  of  leaving 
Irene  to  the  care  of  Maximilian. 


OBAPTBR  VII. 

Sena  as  I  acquainted,  Brisaonet  (who    my  interest)  with  the  origin  of  my  ilU 
'«fc  thai  p«fiod  wm  aoMy  «ttaohed  to    ntss,  and  the  suiiguiah  I  suffered  from 
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i^iIodsT,  UDd  ^t  ippreheMioii  of 
ming  Irene,  hit  retdy-wit  suggfetted  a 
method  hj  which  I  might  obtain  an 
internew  with  her.  Independently  of 
the  exquisite  pleature  of  again  meeting, 
I  wished  for  her  adviee  and  sanction 
before  I  addressed  the  French  cooncil 
on  the  subject  of  my  proposed  mar- 
riage. From  her  powerful  interest  and 
exalted  character,  my  rejection  of  the 
DucheM  of  Breta^ne  should  i>e  con- 
ducted with  ffreat  delicacy.  Nothing, 
indeed,  could  exceed  the  perplexity  of 
my  mind  at  that  period,  increased  by 
the  mortal  aBFrout  I  was  going  to  put 
upon  my  respected  friend  Sir  Ray- 
mond, in  defeating  all  hb  well-laid 
schemes  of  ambition. 

**  Disguising  ourseWes  as  two  of  Sir 
Raymond  de  Frestamere's  personal  at- 
tendants, Brissonet  and  I,  mounted  on 
our  fleetest  steeds,  rode,  or  rather  flew 
across  the  country,  without  stopping 
for  rest,  and  without  food,  excepting 
the  hasty  mouthfuls  we  obtained  while 
fresh  horses  were  preparing,  until  we 
arrived  at  Lyons.  Here  we  again 
changed  horses,  and  having  taken  some 
refreshment,  proceeded  to  the  Chateau 
de  Frestamere,  situated  on  the  beauti- 
ful banks  of  the  Rhone.  It  was  early 
on  the  third  evening  after  quitting 
Beauvoise,  when  we  arrived  at  its 
massy  gates.  Having  gained  admit- 
tance, I  boldly  demanded  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Lady  Irene's  presence, 
saying  I  bore  despatches  trom  Sir 
Raymond.  A  moment  brought  me  to 
her  feet — to  her  arms.  The  unex- 
pected pleasure  of  seeing  me  caused 
ner  such  an  extacy  of  delight,  that  she 
lost  all  control  over  her  feelings.  She 
wept,  she  laughed — now  threw  herself 
into  my  arms — then  in  despite  of  aU 
my  efforts,  sunk  on  the  ground,  press- 
ing her  beauteous  lips  to  my  feet,  em- 
bracii^  my  knees. 

••  *  I  recognised  you,  my  beloved 
Charles,*  she  exclaimed,  *  soon  as  you 
entered  the  long  corridor  leading  to 
this  apartment — my  heart  by  an  un- 
accountable sympathy  seemed  to  fly 
towards  you — mv  bosom  heaved  re- 
sponsive to  your  breathing.*  Bat  m*hy 
attempt  a  description  of  this  scene. 
Oh  1  Irene,  if  love  the  purest,  the 
most  devoted,  can  be  accepted  as  a 
peace-ofiering  for  sin,  yours  will  be 
forgiven.** 

It  was  some  moments  before  the 
king  could  command  himself  so  far  as 
to  prooeed. 

**  When  the  first  transports  caosod 
by  ow  meeting  had  sobaidod*  I  ac- 


quainted Irem  wHh  her  fkther^s  ar- 
raagements,  at  the  same  time  Towii^ 
everlasting  love  and  constancy.  Judgw 
ing  by  the  sincerity  of  her  own  heart; 
the  noble-minded  girl  never  doubted 
mine. 

"•My  dear  Charles,'  she  answered, 
'ignorant  as  I  am  of  the  manners  of 
the  world,  I  could  not  mistake  iba 
nature  of  Maximilian's  attentions  to* 
wards  me;  nor  can  I  wonder  at  the 
pride  with  which  my  ambitions  fbther 
anticipates  placing  me  upon  the  most 
powerful  throne  in  Europe.  I  did 
not,  until  you  now  told  me«  exactly 
undersUnd  the  extent  of  Sir  Ray- 
mond's plans  relative  to  you,  but  your 
union  with  Ann  of  Bretagne  has  long 
been  the  goal  of  his  wuhes.  It  is 
needless  to  dwell  upon  all  I  hare 
suffered  since  hurried  to  this  chateau. 
Exposed  to  the  lover-like  addresses  of 
the  Archduke  Maximilian,  and  treated 
by  my  father*  and  his  household  as  a 
future  Empress.  I  will  not  waste  these 
precious  moments,  by  relating  all  mj 
plans  of  escaping  from  this  splendid 
mumm/ery,  but  quickly  explain  how  I 
am  resolved  to  act. 

"*' Maximilian  is  a  noble-minded, 
honorable  prince,  worthy  of  the  Urat 
and  best  afiections  of  the  human  heart 
— romantic  and  ardent — the  being  that 
could  deceive  him  must  be  treacherous 
indeed.  Under  no  circumstance  woeld 
I  so  far  compromise  my  own  dignity  as 
to  trifle  with  any  mans  affeedoos.  Of 
course  my  conduct  to  the  Arebd«yK6 
has  been  uniformly  haughty  and  re- 
served. Whenever  led  on  by  hb  paa- 
mon  he  has  ventured  to  address  me  in 
warmer  terms,  I  have  coldly  repulsed 
him.  StiH  supposing  my  heart  diseis*^ 
mfgedt  he  liAputes  my  manner  to  baab- 
nilness,  and  not  indifference,  and  hia 
love  seems  to  increase  by  opposition. 

**  *  Anxiously  have  I  wishea  for  aocna 
opportunity  of  confiding  to  bim  my 
sentiments  of  love  for  another ;  tbougb, 
Charles,  I  will  not  for  many  reaaona 
reveal  your  name.* — As  I  attempted 
to  answer,  puting  her  hand  on  my  lipa, 
*  Hear  me,'  she  said,  *  witlioot  intamt|>- 
tion.  I  will  explain  to  him  my  latber% 
system  of  seducing  him  here  to  eludv 
his  marriage  with  Ann  of  Beetiigne^ 
that  he  might  gain  bef  for  bis  ptt|iil« 
Charles  of  France. 

^*  Atonce  disappomted  in  bta  bopes 
of  gaining  my  affectians,  provoked  at 
the  meditated  plan  of  sendii^  back  kit 
youngdaughter  Maigaretof  Baigvady. 
tbas  oflttfinig  bar  the  grossest  mnStt  in 
the  face  or  alt  Eoiopa^  hnmbiad  and 
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ifriUilad  it  being  the  dupe  of  Sir  Rey- 
Bond's  policy,  Maziminan  will  do 
doubt  hasten  to  Bretagne.  Thedacheas 
already  hb  aflMOcen,  and  preferring 
him  to  all  her  admirert,  will  at  once 
conclude  their  long  pnrpofled  marriage. 
While  my  fiither  still  smarta  under  the 
feelings  of  mortified  ambition  and  dis- 
appointed hopes,  you  will  step  forward 
and  demand  me  as  your  bride.  Should 
Sir  Raymond  refuse  you,  plead  your 
cause  by  saying,  if  Irene  de  Frestamere 
was  worthy  of  being  Empress  of  Ger- 
many, she  may  be  elevated  to  the 
throne  of  France.  See,  Charles,  what 
a  tutor  loTO  is,  when  it  has  taught  me 
to  subvert  the  deep-laid  schemes  of  the 
greatest  politician  in  Europe.'  ^ 

"  I  pressed  her  passionately  to  my 
bosom  withoat  speaking,  for  even  in 
the  wild  transport  excited  by  the  pros- 
pect of  so  soon  possessing  her,  a  pang 
shot  through  my  heart  at  the  idea  of 
the  bitter  sorrow  I  was  preparing  for 
Sir  Rarmond. 

•*  *  I  know  your  feelings,'  said  Irene, 
weeping,  *  and  I  respect  jou  for  them  ; 
but  we  are  left  no  choice  of  action, 
else  would  I  spare  Sir  Raymond,  be- 
cause he  is  my  father.  He  is  entitled 
to  my  duty,  but  not  my  love.  In  the 
present  instance  with  inexcusable  des- 
potism he  laid  his  plans  without  con- 
sulting my  inclinations.  I  am  treated 
as  the  mere  tool  of  his  ambition — led 
ibrth  as  one  of  his  stud,  to  be  disposed 
of  at  pleasure ;  besides  lightly  as  my 
fiithec  nas  ever  held  woman's  principles, 
my  spirit  rises  with  indignation  when 
I  consider  myself  set  up  as  a  kind  of 
Dolitical  deeoy-bird,  to  allure  the  noble 
iliaximilian  ^om  bis  interests.  Even 
bad  I  not  been  solely  devoted  to  you, 
my  worshipped  Charles,  1  had  exposed 
the  whole  system  to  the  Archduke — 
myself  descended  from  princes,  think 
TOQ  I  would  gain  an  empire  by  base- 
bom  hypocrisy  V 

"*  *  Spoken  like  yourself,  Irene ;  but 
you  seem  to  admire  the  Archduke 
mightily,'  said  I,  in  a  pettish  tone. 
Irene  rallied  me  on  my  jealousy,  but 
was  gpratified  at  this  new  proof  of  my 
dfection.  She  then  asked  did  I  not 
think  her  plan  of  gaining  Sir  Ray- 
mond's consent  to  our  union  admirable. 
I  had  nothing  to  object  if  she  succeeded 
b  sending  Maximilian  to  the  Duchess 
of  Bretagne*  After  much  entreaty  on 
mj  side,  I  at  length  obtained  her  pro- 
mise, in  the  event  of  her  lather  s  inter- 
posing his  authority,  that  she  would 
consent  to  a  private  marriage,  and  im* 
aadii^y  mei  place  herseff  under  my 


protection.  Brissonet,  then  b  oideiy, 
could  perform  the  ceremony.  Frvn 
the  romantic  character  of  Maximilian, 
we  concluded  once  he  was  acquainted 
with  Irene's  sentiments,  he  wonid,  in- 
dependently of  all  political  views, 
shrink  from  the  idea  of  accepting  an 
unwilling  bride. 

•*  Having  thus  arranged  every  thing 
to  our  satisfaction,  we  indulged  in  a 
thousand  gav  sallies.  Now  f  affected 
jealousy  of  Maximilian,  then  Irene,  on 
an  elevated  seat,  acted  the  queen, 
treating  me  as  her  subject  In  short, 
our  young  hearts  overflowed  with 
rapture.  Thus  hour  after  hour  rolled 
on,  until  the  darkening  atmosphere 
and  the  blaze  of  light  that  began  to 
shine  through  the  chateau,  reminded 
Irene  that  her  presence  in  the  baft- 
quetting-room  would  be  expected. 

** '  You  must  leave  me  Charles,'  she 
said,  mournfully,  *  else  yon  will  be  seen 
by  my  attendants  ;  any  pretnature  dk* 
covery  would  impede  all  our  plans.' 

**  I  entreated  for  a  little  longer  delay 
— it  was  granted  ;  again  I  would  have 
loitered,  but  Irene  pointed  out  the 
madness  of  running  such  a  risk  for  a 
few  moments  of  each  other's  society, 
when  in  a  few  weeks  we  should  most 
probably  be  united  for  ever.  Yielding 
to  her  advice,  I  folded  my  arm  around 
her,  while  her  head  sunk  on  my  bosom, 
and  was  breathing  out  a  painful  fare- 
well,  when  the  door  leading  from  the 
corridor,  (and  which,  in  our  unrefleet- 
ing  foliy  we  bad  neglected  to  dose,) 
flew  open,  and  the  Archduke  Maximi- 
lian stood  before  us.  With  an  excla- 
mation of  surprise  and  contempt,  be 
remained  for  some  moments  gazing 
upon  us,  then  hastily  withdrew. 

**  At  first  Irene  was  overcome  with 
shame  and  confusion.  After  a  time 
she  began  to  fancy  she  mi^ht  turn 
Maximilian's  discovery  of  her  indiscre- 
tion to  advantage. 

**<  It  affords  me,'  said  she,  'the  q>- 
portunity  I  have  long  panted  for,  of 
explaining  myself  to  the  Archduke. 
Without  an  avowal  of  his  love,  I  could 
not  introduce  the  subject,  and  unless 
I  encouraged  his  attentions,  whieh 
honor  forbade,  I  might  wsut  montiks 
for  that  confession,  even  with  Sir  RaF- 
mond's  manceuvring.  I  will  this  uiffht 
tell  him  my  affections  are  engaged  to 
a  French  nobleman,  who  came  here  In 
disguise.  Indifferent  as  be  is  to  mfi^ 
I  cannot  endure  be  should  suppose  I 
degraded  myself  to  an  inferior. 

**  Irene,  I  chaige  you  acquaint  hip 
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at  once  with  my  nak,  or  rather  I 
will  this  moment  introduce  mygelf, 

**To  this  she  positiyely  objected, 
observing  that  ander  the  powerful  ex- 
citement of  Maximilian's  mind,  if  he 
discovered  me  to  be  at  once  his  rival 
and  the  rejector  of  his  daughter,  the 
result  roost  certainlv  would  be  fatal  to 
either  partj^  Disdaining  this  advice, 
I  was  contending  the  pomt  with  much 
warmth,  when  Brissonet  rushed  in,  and 
calling  me  aside,  whispered  that  a 
courier  had  just  arrived  to  announce 
Sir  Raymond's  approach,  who,  wishing 
to  see  his  daughter,  had  altered  his 
route,  and  in  place  of  going  immedi- 
ately to  Bretagne,  was  proceeding  to 
the  chateau.  Already  from  the  battle- 
ments his  barge  was  seen  gliding  up 
the  Rhone. 

**  Irene  demanded  the  purport  of  our 
conference.  I  could  not  deceive  her. 
Almost  frantic  with  terror,  she  threw 
herself  upon  her  knees,  and  in  the 
wildest  accents  bade  me  instantly  fly 
from  the  chateau.  Raising  her  up,  I 
represented  how  uniust  it  was  to  ex- 
pect I  would  leave  her  to  her  father's 
indignation,  should,  as  was  most  pro- 
bable, Maximilian  mention  the  scene 
he  had  witnessed.    I  then  attempted  to 

Eersuade  her  that  no  time  could  be 
etter  suited  than  the  present  for  ex- 
plaining our  mutual  sentiments — that 
nowever  irritated  Sir  Raymond  might 
be,  he  should  not,  dared  not,  forget  bis 
allegiance — did  he  presume  to  interfere, 
I  would  teach  him  I  was  no  longer  his 
pupil  but  his  monarch.  Far  from  being 
assured  by  my  vehemence,  it  encreased 
the  dread  she  always  had  of  her  father 
— she  foresaw  a  thousand  evils  in  the 
riolent  contention  which  must  ensue 
between  him,  Maximilian,  and  myself. 
As  for  me,  I  cared  for  nothing  but  to 
protect  Irene  ;  and  with  more  steadi- 
ness of  purpose  than  I  generally  main- 
tained, was  persisting  in  waiting  for 
an  interview  with  Sir  Raymond,  when, 
'  snatching  a  crucifix  from  her  bosom, 
she  uttered  a  solemn  vow,  if  I  did  not 
immediately  quit  the  chateau,  she 
would  never  again  consent  to  meet  me, 
though  the  death  of  both  were  to  be 
the  consequence. 

**  I  then  pleaded  hard  to  leave  Bris- 
sonet to  bring  me  intelligence,  but  to 
this  Irene  also  objected.  She  said, 
most  probably  on  her  father's  return 
he  would  hear  of  the  arrival  of  two  of 
his  serving-men,  and  naturally  would 
reonire  to  see  them,  and  he  was  too 
well  acqucdnted  with  Brissonet  not  to 
recognise  him  imm^iately,  and  wbuld 


put  him  to  tke  torture  rather  than  not 
penetrate  hit  secret 

***Two  weeks  hence,  Charles,'  said 
the  trembling  girl,  *  let  Brissonet  come 
here — then,  if  the  intelligence  is  not 
fieivorable  to  your  wishes,  I  swear,  by 
my  eternal  hopes,  to  accompany  him 
back  to  Amboise,  and,  relying  on  yoar 
honor,  place  myself  under  yoor  pro- 
tection.' 

**  With  this  promise  I  should  bare 
been  content,  but  an  unaccountable 
presentiment  of  evil  took  possession  of 
me,  and  as  Irene  tore  herself  from  my 
arms,  in  a  tone  of  deep  sorrow,  mixed 
with  reproach,  I  emphatically  said — 

**  *  Irene,  you  are  sealing  my  destiny ; 
you  are  dooming  us  both  to  misery.' 

**  Brissonet  and  I  quitted  the  chateau 
of  Frestamere  unperceived,  and  reached 
Beauvoise  without  any  interruption. 
Heavily  two  weeks  passed  on,  and  I 
received  uo  intelligence  from  Sir 
Raymond  or  Irene.  I  had  sent  an 
express  to  the  former,  with  some  com- 
mission, desiring  him  to  follow  Sir 
Raymond  to  Lyons,  and,  if  not  there, 
to  Bretagne,  hoping  by  this  means  to 
hear  something  of  Irene ;  but  my 
express  never  returned. 

**  At  length  the  day  for  Brissonet's 
departure  arrived.  I  accompanied  him 
half-way  on  his  journey,  and  would 
have  gone  on  to  Lyons,  but  he  dis- 
suaded me  from  it,  lest,  if  offended, 
Irene  might  hesitate  in  keeping  her 
promise  of  escaping  with  him  to 
Amboise. 

•*  *  I  will  return  with  an  eaglets  speed,' 
said  Brissonet*  as  he  bade  me  adieu, 
'  either  the  bearer  of  good  news  or  of 
the  fair  lady.' 

••  Two  weeks  more  elapsed,  and  no 
intelligence  arrived.  My  impatience 
amounted  to  torture  ;  a  thousand  wild 
fears  haunted  me.  Could  Irene  have 
yielded  to  her  father's  ambition,  and 
wedded  Maximilian — could  Brissonet 
play  the  traitor,  and  have  acquainted 
the  lady  of  Beaujen  and  the  French 
council — more  than  all,  had  Sir  Ray- 
mond discovered  Irene's  love,  and 
punished  her  ? 

**  Resolving,  at  all  risks,  to  end  n^ 
doubts  by  going  to  Lyons,  early  one 
morning  I  was  proceeding  to  the 
court  to  order  horses,  when  I  heard  the 
draw-bridges  let  down.  The  next 
moment  Brissonet  rode  in.  Our  sur- 
prise at  meeting  at  such  an  hour  was 
mutual.  It  was  too  dark  to  distinguish 
his  countenance,  but  as  he  harried  me 
back  to  my  apartment  he  was  yiolently 
^agitated. 
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*■ '  Something  tenible  has  happened,' 
I  exclaimed.  '  Oh  !  my  rojal  master, 
prepare  yourself  for  the  worst.* 

"  But,  holy  palmer  I  even  at  this  dis- 
tant period  I  must  not  dwell  upon  this 
icene,  or  detail  my  suffering,  as  I 
listened  to  the  following  account  of 
my  lost  Irene  : — 

*  Sir  Raymond  de  Frestamere,  chang- 
ing his  intended  route,  had  returned  to 
hif  chateau  preyious  to  his  setting  off  for 
Bretagne.  As  he  deemed  it  indiscreet 
to  leave  Irene  in  the  society  of 
Maximilian  during  hk  absence,  be 
purposed  placing  her,  until  his  return, 
in  the  convent  near  Lyons,  where  she 
had  been  educated,  but  Jioped  pre- 
viously to  have  her  privately  betrothed 
to  the  Archduke,  who,  with  all  the 
ardor  of  a  lover,  had  frequently  ur^ed 
him  to  make  Irene  indisputably  ois, 
ere  his  return  to  Germany. 

''  How  great,  then,  was  the  conster- 
nation of  Sir  Raymond,  when,  on  the 
morning  following  his  arrival,  Maxi- 
milian coldly  and  without  ceremony 
informed  him,  that  feeling  no  loneer 
any  inclination  to  be  united  to  his 
daughter,  he  was  preparing  to  take 
his  immediate  departure.  Surprise 
^ve  place  to  rage  in  the  breast  of 
Sir  Raymond,  and  he  haughtily  de- 
manded a  cause  for  such  an  unexpected 
change  of  sentiments. 

**  Disgusted  as  Maximilian  was'  at 
the  supposed  venality  of  Irene's  con- 
duct, who  be  considered  as  having 
stamped  an  indelible  disgrace  upon  a 
noble  family,  by  admitting  to  a  secret 
interview  one  of  her  father's  low-bom 
retainers  (for,  having  never  seen  me, 
he  was  completely  imposed  upon  by 
my  disguise,)  he  was,  nevertheless, 
too  generous  to  betray  the  deluded  • 
girl  to  her  father's  fury.  His  unsatis- 
factory and  equivocal  answers  as  to 
his  motives  for  so  suddenly  breaking 
off  au  engagement  so  anxiously  sought, 
provoked  the  generally  well-regulated 
temper  of  Sir  Raymond  to  the  most 
ungovernable  rage,  and  be  immediately 
challenged  Maximilian  to  a  single 
combat,  declaring  that  nothing  but 
bis  blood  could  wash  out  the  insult 
offered  him  through  the  desertion  of 
his  daughter. 

**  The  noble-minded  Maximilian  at 
first  strove  to  appease  him,  but  his 
calmness  still  iirther  irritated  Sir 
Raymond,  who  accused  him  of  cowar- 
dice. Findine  all  his  efforts  at  a 
reconciliation  fruitless,  Maximilian  was 
at  length  obliged  to  accompany  him  to 
a  grove  which  lay  at  some  distance ; 
Vol.  XII. 


but,  brave  as  he  was  generous,  he  onlr 
acted  on  the  defensive,  while  Sir 
Raymond,  yielding  to  the  fury  of  hit 
passion,  vigorously  attacked  his  life. 
Already  had  Maximilian  received  two 
wounds  in  his  left  arm,  when  Irene, 
who  had  heard  of  their  meeting,  and, 
from  the  sternness  of  Sir  Raymond's 
character,  dreading  the  worst,  rushed 
to  the  spot,  and,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
contending  feelings,  flinging  herself  at 
her  father's  feet,  acknowledged,  that 
from  the  imprudence  of  her  own  con- 
duct alone  nad  the  noble  Archduke 
declined  to  unite  himself  to  her. 

**  I  say  nothing  of  the  shame  and 
grief  of  the  high-minded  Sir  Raymond 
at  hearing  of  his  daughter's  disgrace. 
Already  was  his  arm  raised  to  plunge 
his  sword  into  her  throbbing  heart, 
when  Maximilian  interfering,  even  on 
his  knees,  intreated  compassion  and 
forgiveness  for  the  ill-fatea  girl. 

**  *  I  thank  you  for  savine  me  from  the 
crime  of  depriving  her  of  ner  worthleu 
life  ;  but  my  vengeance  must  have  an 
object ;  let  her  acquaint  me  with  her 
seducer ;  none  ever  offended  a  De 
Frestamere  with  impunity.' 

**  *  I  have  no  seducer,'  wept  out  the 
trembling  girl ;  M  am  innocent  of  all 
except  having  disposed  of  my  affections 
without  your  sanction  ;  and  he  I  love 
holds  my  honor  more  sacred  than 
you  do.' 

'*  Maximilian  looked  sternly  at  her, 
but  generously  continued  to  intercede 
with  her  father,  assuring  Sir  Raymond 
the  secret  of  her  shame  should  never 
escape  his  lips. 

"but  any  chance  she  might  have 
had  of  forgiveness  was  lost  by  her 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  name  of 
her  lover.  On  this  subject,  neither 
threats  nor  entreaties  were  of  any 
avail. 

"  Maximilian  returned  to  Germany. 
Irene,  ill  and  fainting,  was  placed  in  a 
carriage,  and  hurried  by  her  father  to 
the  nunnery  near  Lyons  where  she  bad 
been  educated. 

"  There  she  was  attacked  by  a  slow 
fever,  and,  by  the  orders  of  her  father, 
who  refused  to  see  her,  subjected  to  a 
rigid  confinement. 

**  Snch  was  the  state  of  things  when 
Brissonet,  indefatigable  in  his  re- 
searches, traced  her  to  her  asylum. 

•*  With  his  usual  cleverness  for 
intrigue,  dbguised  as  a  labourer,  he 
had  insinuated  himself  into  the  good 
opinion  of  the  gardener  of  the  convent, 
who  employed  him  to  work  in  the 
garden.    By  artful  inquiries  he  soon 
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betrd  of  Irene's  illness,  lind  frequenllf 
saw  Sir  Raymond,  who,  although  he 
would  not  see  his  daughter,  made  daily 
inqniries  after  her  health.  For  ten 
days  her  ferer  was  intermitting.  At 
length  it  terminated  in  death.  Bris- 
sotfet  still  lingered  near  the  convent, 
dreading  to  return  to  me  with  the 
awful  news ;  but  hearing  that  Sir 
Raymond  had  left  Lyons,  and  fearing 
lest  I  might  receive  the  sad  intelligence 
from  him,  and  in  despair  betray  myself, 
be  hastened  back  to  the  castle  of 
Beauvoise. 

*'It  would  be  mockery  to  attempt 
any  description  of  my  despair  when 
I  heard  of  Irene's  death.     For  several 


weeks  my  roirfd  verged  upon  madness. 
I  then  sunk  into  a  stupor,  from  which 
nothing  could  rouse  me.  During  thta 
period  the  then  faithful  Brissonei 
watched  over  me  with  unceasing 
solicitude,  communicating  my  danger 
to  Sir  Raymond,  whom  he  traced  to 
Breta^ne.  Some  report  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  my  mind  had  reached 
Paris,  and  the  Orleans  confedemcv, 
taking  advantage  of  it,  were  actively 
employed  in  using  private  measures 
to  place  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  the 
throne  of  France.  Such  was  the  state 
of  affairs  when  memory  began  slowly 
to  resume  her  empire  over  my  dis- 
tracted mind. 


CRAPTRR   VIII. 


**  As  my  health  gradually  returned, 
I  found  Sir  Raymond  de  Frestamere 
anxiously  watching  over  me  with  all 
the  attention  of  a  fond  parent  The 
moment  Brissonet  had  acquainted  him 
with  my  danger,  he  hastened  from 
Bretagne — first,  with  his  usual  fore- 
sight and  self-possession,  leaving  a 
strong  party  to  support  my  cau8e  in 
Paris.  Ere  I  was  capable  of  under- 
standing the  threatened  danger,  the 
Orieans  confederacy  had  been  put 
down— 4he  Duke  of  Orieans  was  in 
confinement — and  Ann  of  Bretagne  in 
some  degree  gained  over  to  my  cause. 

*  It  was  with  sincere  regret  I  ob- 
served the  sad  change  a  few  weeks 
had  wrought  in  the  appearance  of 
Sir  Raymond.  His  tall  figure,  which 
had  be^  full  even  to  a  slight  tendency 
towards  cor))ulency,  was  attenuated  to 
emaciation — his  sallow,  sunken  cheeks 
gave  an  enlarged  effect  to  his  features, 
and  added  something  wild  and  un-. 
earthly  to  his  dark  eyes — always  too 
piercing  in  their  expression  to  be 
pleasing.  I  knew  myself  to  be  the 
original  cause  of  his  affliction  ;  for  the 
austerity  he  had  used  towards  the 
unfortunate  Irene  I  could  not  so 
severely  condemn  him,  while  he  re- 
tained the  horrible  suftpicion  that  she 
had  sacrificed  her  honor. 

"  Under  our  relative  positions  no 
confidence  could  any  longer  exist.  I 
•  still  esteemed  him  highly,  and  was 
-fully  avi-are  of  the  obligation?^!  owed 
hiiD,  but  I  felt  a  restraint  in  his  pre- 
sence I  could  scarcely  disguise,  and 
hoped,  when  I  took  possession  of  my 
throne,  to  place  him  m  some  situation 
of  high  trust,  that  would  remove  him 
from  my  person." 

•'Such,**  interrupted  the  palmer,  in 


the  deep  inward  tone  he  had  all  along 
used^  ^such  is  ever  the  stability  of 
human  friendship.  It  is  the  favored 
privilege  of  the  great  to  cast  ofF  \Xte\t 
friends  when  they  no  longer  require 
their  services.** 

**  Let  me  continue  without  inter- 
ruption," answered  Charles  haughtily. 
"  Time  wanes  quickly  ;  you  have  forced 
this  confidence  from  me  as  the  reward 
of  your  promised  services  ;  but  I  r^ 
quire  not  your  opinions  on  my  actions. 
Foiget  not  aeain  it  is  the  king  of 
France  who  addresses  you. 

**  When  I  was  so  far  recovered  as 
to  be  enabled  to  attend  to  business, 
Sir  Raymond  addressed  me  in  the 
following  manner  : — 

•*  *  My  royal  pupil,  do  you  remember 
my  having  some  months  hence  spoken 
to  you  in  thb  very  apartment  upon  the 
subject  of  annexing  Bretagne  to  your 
dominions,  at  the  same  time  acquainting 
you  I  had  a  daughter  then  on  the  eve 
of  being  married  to  the  Archduke 
Maximilian* 

"  Here,  Sir  Raymond  started  from 
his  seat,  and  strode  up  and  down  for 
some  time  in  violent  agitation.  Never 
can  I  forget  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  as,  turning  towards  me 
with  his  eyes  cast  upon  the  earth,  as 
if  too  much  degraded  to  meet  my 
view,  he  said — 

•*  *  My  king,  you  will  pity  me  when 
you  hear,  that  wretched,  lost  giri,  by 
abandoning  herself  to  a  most  guilty 
passion,  has  sunk  into  misery,  and 
brought  eternal  disgrace  upon  the 
noble  house  of  De  Frestamere.* 

"  As  he  spoke,  every  limb  of  the 
*  proud  Castilian*  shook  with  con- 
tending passions.  There  was  a  pause. 
Then  he  wildly  continued — 
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***!  would  have  washed  out  her 
ibame  with  her  blood,  but  the  too 
j^enerous  MaKimilian  interfered.  She 
is  now  where  the  can  sin  no  more,  hot 
oiaj  a  father's  curse  pursue  her  even 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  grave.' 

**  Shuddering  with  horror,  I  execrated, 
the  impious  u-ish.  My  emotion  was 
so  Tiolenf,  that  nothing?  but  his  con- 
viction of  my  never  having  seen  Irene 
eould  then  have  prevented  his.  dis- 
covering my  secret ;  but  in  answer  to 
my  feeble  attempt  of  expressing  the 
criminality  of  entertaining  such  vindic- 
tive feelings  towards  his  child,  he  more 
calmly  answered — 

•**  You  are  right,  my  prince  ;  the 
degraded  girl  is  not  wortii  a  thought, 
the  more  particularly  as  the  disgrace 
she  has  brought  upon  our  house  is  not 
likehr  to  transpire.  Few,  thank  hea- 
ven f  were  acquuinted  with  her  worth- 
less existence-^-fewer,  still,  with  her 
defalcation  from  principle,  and  they 
will  not  expose  her.* 

"  Irritated  beyond  control,  I  was 
going  to  reply,  in  defence  of  my  Irene, 
when  Brissonet  entered,  with  a  signifi- 
cant look*  to  command  my  silence. 
Sir  Raymond,  to  disguise  his  emotion, 
hastily  quitted  the  apartment, 

"  After  this  conversation.  Sir  Ray- 
mond, offended,  I  conclude,  at  my 
hasty  manner,  never  alluded  to  Irene. 
That  he  should  suppose  that  she  had 
been  tempted  to  throw  away  her 
affections  upon  one  of  his  retainers, 
was  so  wounding  to  my  feelings,  that 
only  for  Brissonet*s  iuterference,  I 
wonld  at  all  risks  have  acknowledged 
the  truth,  and  retnoved  such  a  sti^  ma 
from  her  memory. 

**  *  She  is  at  rest  now,*  argued  Bris- 
sonet, 'removed  from  all  the  conten- 
tions of  this  world  ;  then  why  add  to 
the  afiHiction  of  her  deeply-injured 
fdther,  by  the  knowledge  that  you,  to 
whom  be  has  dedicated  his  time  and 
talents,  for  whose  interest  he  would 
sacrifice  his  life,  have  been  the  means 
of  blasting  all  his  prospects,  and  even- 
tually of  separating  him  from  an  only 
child.  Rather,  by  meeting  his  views 
in  respect  of  Ann  of  Bretagne,  make 
some  atonement  for  the  misery  which, 
however  unintentionally,  you  have 
brought  upon  him.' 

"  It  is  needless,  holy  palmer,  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  variety  of  circum- 
stances that  ulrimately  led  to  my  union 
with  my  present  queen.  Sir  Raymond 
and  Brissonet,  both  zealous  ror  my 
aggrandisement,  wearied  me  with  con- 


stant importunities  on  the  subject- 
Expresses    daily     arrived     from    the 
French  court,  accusing  me  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  prosperity  of  my  subjects. 
On  the  one  hand  my  pride  was  roused 
by  the  authority  of  the  Lady  of  Beaujen 
still   continued   to   exercise   over  me, 
and  the  determination  with  which  she 
retained    the    reins    of  government, 
affecting  to  treat  me  as  a  minor  ;  on 
the  other,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  w  hom, 
immediately  on  my  recovering,  I  had 
released  from  captivity,  inspired  with 
a  generous  ardor,  had  personally  and 
successfully  urged   my  suit   with   the 
Duchess  of  Bretagne.     Yet,  influential 
as   all   these   circumstances    certainly 
were,  they  would  not  have  gained  my 
consent  had   I  not  been  excited  by  a 
sentiment  of  jealousy  of  Maximilian^ 
who  then   assiduously   courted    Ann, 
and  who,  provoked  at  the  slight  1  had 
offered  his  daughter,  spoke  of  me  as  a 
bein^  too  contemptible  to  be  worthy 
of  his  resentment.     Considering  him, 
moreover,   as   the    primary   cause   of 
Irene's  death,  I  gloried  in  being  his 
successful  rival.     Thus  my  evil  destiny 
prevailed  ;  nine  short  months  after  my 
Irene  died—- died  for  me— I  was  united 
to  Ann  of  Bretagne.     Our  nuptials 
were  celebrated  at  Langais,  in  Tou- 
raine,  with  a  splendor  never  exceeded 
in  Europe.     Let  me  pass  over  my 
feelings  of  deep  sorrow  on  that  occa- 
sion.    Fortunately  no  notice  was  taken 
of  my  melancholy,  as   it  was  imputed 
to    languor,   nsulting    from    mv   late 
severe  illness.    The  same  cause  formed 
a  sulfici^t  excuse  for  constantly  se- 
cluding myself  from  all  society. 

**  A  few  months  subsequent  to  the 
celebration  of  my  marriage.  Sir  Ray- 
mond, who  had  never  recovered  his 
spirits  afler  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
took  a  solemn  leave  of  me.  At  part^ 
ing,  he  said,  '  having  placed  you,  my 
royal  pupil,  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
throne  of  France,  and  united  Bretagne 
to  your  dominions,  I  feel  my  occupa- 
tion is  over ;  I  am  weary  of  this  world, 
and  mean  to  devote  the  residue  of  my 
life  to  solitude,  to  prepare  for  another. 
Could  my  friendship  prove  of  any  far- 
ther service  to  you,  my  king,  believe 
me,  I  would  not,  to  gratify  any  selfish 
motive,  desert  you  ;  but  I  am  conscious 
of  having  for  sometime  back,  become 
very  pbnoxious  to  a  powerful  party,  the 
firmest  supporters  of  your  throne;  and 
apprehensive  that  by  my  continuing 
near  your  person,  and  being  honored 
by  your  preference,  you  may  be  in- 
volved in  my  unpopularity.     I  feel  the 
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leM  regret  at  our  separation,  as  I  leave 
you  surrounded  with  so  many  advan- 
tages. I  believe  no  mortal  ever  com- 
menced life  under  more  fortunate 
auspicies.' 

**  I  pressed  him  ardently  not  to  retire 
from  the  world,  but  to  accept  of  the 
government  of  Breta^ne,  then  vacant ; 
but  be  resisted  all  my  entreaties.  He 
ftxed  upon  Ireland  lor  his  retirement, 
I  should  say  exile.  I  have  never  since 
seen  htm ;  but  have  reason  to  suppose 
it  was  through  hts  friendship  1  was 
twice  in  my  extremity  during  the  war, 
supplied  with  large  sums  of  money, 
sent  to  me  in  a  mysterious  manner. 

**  To  return  to  my  queen,  owing  to 
her  former  preference  for  Maximilian, 
at  first  she  had  experienced  some  re- 
luctance to  our  union  ;  this  was  rather 
gratifying,  as  I  felt  less  reproach  at  my 
indifference  to  her,  but  after  a  short 
time  she  devoted  herself  to  me  with 
all  the  tenderness  of  a  fond  woman ;  I 
must  have  been  a  monster  had  I  not 
endeavoured  to  requite  her.  All  that 
kindness  and  affectirm  could  dictate, 
were  lavished  upon  her  ;  her  lightest 
wish  was  gratified ;  her  every  want 
anticipated  ;  but  I  could  not  master 
my  love  that  was  buried  with  Irene ; 
the  remembrance  was  so  painful,  I 
rushed  into  dissipation  in  ho|>es  of 
leading  my  mind  to  new  objects,  till 
satiated  with  pleasures  in  which  I  found 
no  interest,  and  being  naturally  fond 
of  military  exploits,  in  despite  of  the 
advice  and  opinions  of  my  council,  I 
commenced  my  romantic  war  with 
Italy.  The  chivalrous  spirit  it  awaken- 
ed, the  constant  exercise  and  incessant 
business  improved  tny  health,  and 
cheered  my  mind.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed my  success ;  every  obstacle  dis- 
appeared before  my  arms.  The  princes 
of  Europe,  who  had  heretofore  con- 
sidered me  as  a  delicate  effeminate 
boy,  now  looked  up  to  mc  as  a  prodigy 
of  valour. 

**  As  I  advanced,  the  trumpet  of 
fame  was  sounded  before  me  j  the  mul- 
titude rushed  out  to  hail  the  conqueror 
of  tens  of  thousands.  Flushed  with 
success,  elated  at  the  applause  of  my 
subjects,  indulging  a  thousand  \iild 
schemes  for  extending  my  dominions 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  Europe,  ambi- 
tion began  to  usurp  every  other  feeling, 
when  my  hopeless,  but  imextinguished 
passion  for  Irene  was  awakened  by  the 
following  unexpected  circumstance,  and 
again  the  whole  colour  of  my  fortunes 
was  changed. 

"  Afier  mjJLuig  my  triumphal  entry 


into  Naples,  and  being  there  hailed  as 
its  emperor,  I  passed  iJhrough  the  papal 
dominions,  treating  the  Pope  witn  the 
contempt  his  execrable  character  dc- 
mandea.  Afler  one  or  two  battles,  in 
which  I  came  off  conqueror,  I  at  length 
reached  Asti  with  renewed  laurels. 
Indefatigable  in  my  military  duties, 
one  evening  having  returned  more  than 
usually  fatigued  to  my  apartment,  I 
issuea  orders,  that  under  no  pretence 
my  repose  should  be  interrupted.  I 
had  scarcely  suuk  into  a  refreshing 
slumber  when  I  was  awakened  by 
hearing  a  loud  scuffle  outside  ;  indig- 
nant at  the  disturbance  I  angrily  in* 
quired  the  cause,  when  my  guards 
acquainted  me  they  were  dragging 
away  a  begging  pilgrim,  who,  in  defi- 
ance of  their  orders,  was  insisting  upon 
gaining  admittance  into  my  presence. 
The  whole  business  appeared  so  strange, 
I  concluded  there  mtist  be  some  caose 
beyond  presumption,  and  waving  off 
my  guards  desired  the  pilgrim  to  enter. 

"  How  shall  I  proceed,  holy  palmer, 
to  acquaint  you,  that  the  moment  we 
were  alonf,  casting  off  his  pilgrim's 
dress,  I  discovered  Stephen  de  Veis,  a 
youth  who  had  belonged  to  my  house- 
hold at  the  castle  of  Beauvoise,  and 
who,  from  his  amiable  conduct,  had 
gained  my  conBdence,  and  what  was  at 
that  period  far  more  difRcult  of  attain- 
ment^ the  good  opinion  of  Sir  Raymond. 
Sinking  upon  one  knee  before  me, 
after  some  preparation,  lest  the  excite- 
ment might  prove  too  powerful,  de  Veis 
handed  me  a  letter  from  my  lost  Irene. 
For  some  time  my  senses  became  so 
confused  I  fancied  I  laboured  under  a 
sudden  delusion  of  my  fancy.  Moments 
elapsed  ere  my  trembling  fingers  could 
separate  the  silken  chord  which  en- 
twined the  letter;  hours  before  I  could 
admit  the  rapturous  belief  that  Irene, 
who  for  upwards  of  four  years  I  had 
considered  as  dead,  still  lived." 

"As  you  hope  for  assistance,**  inter- 
rupted the  pabner,  in  a  tone  almost 
suffocated  by  emotion,  "explain  the  full 
purport  of  that  letter." 

**  I  may  repeat  the  words,  for  they 
are  cn^n-aven  upon  my  memory,  but 
the  spirit  that  breathed  through  every 
line  infused  itself  into  mine,  you, 
palmer,  could  never  understand.  In  the 
beloved  letter,  my  IreiiC  entered  into 
a  detail  of  the  events  I  have  already 
mentioned,  relative  to  the  duel  which 
had  taken  place  between  her  father 
and  the  Archduke  Maximilian.  Too 
late  she  regretted  not  having  yielded 
to  my  entreaties,  of  leaving  Brissonet 
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at  the  chateao,  as  after  our  departure 
erery  one  who  Burrouoded  her»  being 
devoted  to  her  &ther*t  Interest,  she 
could  find  no  possible  means  of  com- 
monicating  to  me  her  unhappy  posi- 
tion. 

**  Placing  her  in  the  convent  where 
she  had  been  educated.  Sir  Ravmond 
gave  the  abbess,  whom  he  admitted 
into  his  confidence,  a  strict  charjre  to 
keep  the  unhappy  Irene  secluded  from 
the  sislerhood  ;  at  the  same  time,  if 
posnble,  to  elicit  the  name  of  her  se- 
ducer. '  Buty  my  Charles,*  proceeded 
the  noble  girl,  *  had  they  put  me  to 
the  torture,  I  would  not  have  revealed 
your  name.  Revenge  is  as  hereditary 
to  the  De  Frestameres  as  their  proud 
descent ;  and  had  my  father,  frantic  at 
the  defeat  of  his  plans,  discovered  you 
as  their  author,  knowing  the  power  he 
at  that  period  poesessea  over  the  des- 
tinies of  France,  I  feared  lest  his  vin- 
dictive spirit  might  lead  him  to  place 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  throne, 
and  that  the  more  readily  as  the  Duke, 
having  recently  obtained  a  divorce 
from  his  duchess,  could  unite  himself 
to  Ann  of  Bretagne;  thus  Sir  Ray- 
mond might  have  gratified  his  revenge 
upon  yon  without  sacrificing  any  of  his 
(Mttriotism.  I  take  no  merit  for  acting 
thus,'  adds  Irene,  *  your  glory  and  in- 
terest being  far. dearer  to  me  than  my 
own,  and,  besides,  I  nourished  the 
hope  that  when  you  found  I  had  been 
spirited  away,  assisted  by  Brissonet, 
yoa  would  discover  my  retreat,  and 
form  some  plan  to  elude  the  vigilance 
with  which  I  was  guarded. 

***  The  anxiety  I  suffered  brought  on 
an  intermitting  fever.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  it,  my  father,  as  I  have  since 
learned,  reported  me  as  dead  ;  but  of 
this  strange  deception,  until  very  lately 
I  was  ignorant.  One  night  while  I  still 
suffered  from  illness,  I  was  placed  in  a 
litter,  and  transported  to  a  convent  in 
the  vicbitv  of  Rome  ;  here  I  was  ex- 
posed to  the  most  violent  persecutions, 
to  influence  me  to  take  toe  vows,  but 
with  something  of  my  father's  inflexi- 
bility of  character,  I  resisted  all  their 
persuasions,  still  hoping,  when  they 
relaied  from  their  rigid  confinement  in 
which  I  was  kept,  to  find  some  way  of 
acquiunting  you  with  my  fiite.  Judge, 
then,  my  anguish,  my  despair,  when 
the  account  of  your  marriage,  with  all 
its  briiliant  associations,  penetrated  the 
gloom  of  my  convent  Nine  months 
scarcely  elapsed  and  I  was  resigned 
by  him  I  had  so  madly  loved,  all  his 
vows  of  constancy  foigotteu«     When 


I  look  back  to  that  period,  I  wonder 
fipw  I  survived  the  shock  ;  but  my 
misery  found  some  alleviation  in  re- 
flecting that  you,  my  Charles,  unequal 
to  compete  with  Sir  Raymond's  supe- 
rior talents,  had  been  the  dupe  of  nis 
politics,  and  like  myself  become  his 
victim.  True,  your  marriage  with  the 
Duchess  of  Bretagne,  raised  an  ins^ 
parable  barrier  to  our  union,  but  my 
heart  weakly  indulged  the  criminal 
hope  of  still  retaining  the  first  place  in 
your  aflections. 

**  *  I  now  assiduously  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  a  French  lady  boarding  in 
the  convent,  and  in  the  habit  of  hear- 
ing from  a  Parisian  friend  attached  to 
the  queen's  suite.  Of  course  the  general 
subject  of  her  letters  related  to  the 
court ;  at  first  they  spoke  of  you,  Char- 
les, as  cold  and  melancholy,  suddenly 
their  style  changed,  and  you  were  re- 
presented as  gay,  dissipated,  devoted 
to  pleasure,  and  suspected  of  being  in- 
constant to  your  queen.  Oh  I  the 
cold  shudder  that  crept  through  me, 
as  these  reports  reached  my  ear.  Here 
I  could  not  sooth  my  mind  by  any 
deceptive  view  of  your  attachment,  for 
nothing  but  your  own  passions  could 
have  influenced  you  to  be  faithless  to 
your  queen — doubly  false  to  me.  Bit- 
ter was  the  agony  with  which,  in  the 
frenzy  of  my  jealousy,  I  cursed  the 
infatuation  which  had  impelled  me  to 
resign  for  one  so  worthless,  an  empire, 
a  father's  love,  and,  though  innocent, 
to  bear  the  brand  of  guilt.  The  last 
lingering  hope  connected  with  your 
memory  was  extinguished  trom  the 
inmost  recesses  of  my  soul ;  I  renounced 
you;  but  in  so  doing  the  world  lost 
the  only  charm  that  attached  me  to  it. 
I  no  longer  struggled  against  my  des- 
tiny, and  when  m^  father  next  ap- 
peared, I  obeyed  his  stem  command, 
and  took  the  veil.  Even  this  act  of  dutv 
did  not  tend  to  soften  his  anger  towards 
me.  When  takinc^  his  last  farewell, 
addressing  the  abbess — for  from  th^ 
fatal  day  of  Maximilian's  departure 
from  Lyons,  he  had  never  spoken  to 
me — be  said,  *that  wretched  girl  is 
how  as  well  defended  from  drawing 
any  further  disgrace  upon  her  family, 
as  if  siie  were  indeed  an  inhabitant  of 
the  tomb.'  I  paid  little  attention  to 
these  ambiguous  words,  so  deeply  was 
I  shocked  at  the  vindictive  spirit  which 
dictated  them. 

*•*  Having  once  devoted  myself  to  re- 
ligion, I  struggled  hard  to  banish  you 
from  my  bosom — it  wiis  an  impossible 
tusk— you  were  ever  in  my  thoughts —  t 
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but  this  unconqnerable  error  brought 
its  own  punishment.  As  the  recollec- 
tion of  you  only  served  to  fill  my  mind 
with  hatred  and  jealoasy,  I  now  «tre- 
nuouslv  avoided  all  conversation  that 
might  lead  to  your  name  ;  and  having 
one  day,  in  the  refectory,  severely  re- 
buked  one  of  the  boarders  for  men- 
tioning some  court  news  before  the 
uuns,  the  abbess  highly  approved  of 
my  strictnesji,  and  gave  peremptory 
orders  that  no  light  subjects  should 
ever  again  be  introduced  into  the  pre- 
tence of  the  sisterhood.  Thus,  all 
communication  between  me  and  the 
world  ceased.  Years  rolled  on  with- 
out one  event  to  interrupt  the  mono- 
tonous existence  to  which  1  had  doomed 
myself.  Uufortunately  my  mind  soared 
far  above  the  petty  cares  and  jealousies 
which  helped  to  arouse  and  excite  the 
generality  of  the  nuns  ;  but  my  dispo- 
sition was  too  ardent  to  rt^muin  long 
inactive,  ahd  I  soon  became  celebrated 
for  the  fervour  of  my  devotions ;  my 
zeal  and  piety  were  held  up  as  an  ex- 
ample, and  I'have  occasion  to  believe 
the  ardour  of  my  sanctity  diffused  itself 
through  all  the  convents  in  Rome  and 
its  neighbourhood.  Alas !  self-deceived, 
I  deceived  others. 

•*  •  Adjoining  our  convent  is  a  very 
extensive  hospital  reserved  exclusively 
for  the  use  of  sick  strangers  and  travel- 
lers. Here  they  are  received  without 
any  inquiry  being  made  relative  to 
their  business  or  quality,  and  attended 
with  the  greatest  care  and  humanity. 
Truly  the  oil  and  wine  of  charity 
is  poured  into  their  wounds.  Six 
nuns  are  appointed  annually  for  this 
active  service.  It  happened  some 
months  hence,  a  fever  broke  out  in 
the  hospital  causing  an  awful  mortality,^ 
four  of  the  attending  nuns  expired 
under  its  noiitome  influence  ;  from  the 
dread  of  infection,  there  was  much 
murmuring  at  the  election  for  supply- 
ing their  places.  Enthusiastic  in  the 
performance  of  my  religious  duties,  I 
volunteered  my  services — they  were 
gratefully  accepted — reckless  of  danger 
1  pursufd  my  revolting  task  with  an 
unremitting  zeal,  which  proved  most 
beneficial  to  the  patients,  and  established 
me  with  the  sisterhood  ai  a  miracle  of 
skill  and  patience.  - 

**  *  About  six  weeks  ago,  afVer  I 
had  retired  to  rest,  I  was  called  up  to 
utteud  a  sick  stranger  just  brought  into 


the  hospital,  and  supposed  to  be  in  the 
last  extremity.  Imagine  nav  surprise 
when  I  discovered  in  him  Stephen  dc 
Yeis,  your  friend,  and  who  you  may 
recollect,  accompanied  you  and  Bris- 
sonet  several  times  during  your  visits 
to  me,  at  Che  villa  near  the  castle  of 
Beauvoise.  He  had  only  fainted  from 
exhaustion.  In  my  hurry  to  apply 
restoratives,  I  bad  thrown  back  my 
veil.  As  his  senses  returned  he  at 
once  recognised  me,  but  appeared 
shocked  and  terrified.  My  indefatiga- 
ble care  restored  him  to  health  hi  a 
shorter  time  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. To  my  inquiries,  why  my 
appearance  had  to  deeply  affected  him, 
he  acquainted  me  with  the  report  of 
my  death,  so  successfully  drculated  by 
my  father.  This  led  to  a  full  explana- 
tion of  all  the  events  which  had  oc- 
curred subsequent  to  my  banishing  you 
from  mv  presence,  on  that  fatal  even- 
ing in  the  chateau  de  Frestamere. 

*•  •  Blessed  Virgin !  what  were  my 
emotions  on  finding  my  Charles  had 
never  foigotten  me?  that  his  very 
errors  originated  in  bis  nuextingutshed 
passion — that  ambition,  glory  had  failed 
in  obliterating  my  memory — and  that 
the  conqueror  of  Italy,  oft  in  the  silence 
of  night,  wept  over  the  hallowed  me- 
mory of  his  lost  Irexkc.  Charles,  sepa-  ^ 
rated  as  we  now  are,  by  aH  the  laws  of 
God  and  man,  this  knowledge  fills  my 
whole  being  with  the  most  exquisite 
delight.  Is  there  not  some  dlTine 
doctrine  that  preaches  the  possibility 
of  spirits  being  united,  thoi^'h  oceans 
rolled  between  them.  Such  is  now  my 
belief;  my  spirit  flies  towards,  re* 
cognises,  communicates  with  yours. 
This  is  like  the  rhapsodies  of  madness ; 
but  since  I  heard  you  still  loved  me, 
mv  soul  is  in  extacies,  and  I  cannot 
address  you  with  calmness. 

••  *  Yet  think  not,  my  beloved,  I  have 
thus  innovated  upon  my  sacred  duties 
without  a  severe  struggle.  No  ;  loug  I 
resisted  all  De  Veis'  entreaties  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  these  facts  ;  he  insists 
tnat  I  owe  this  recital  to  your  friend- 
ship, and  that  the  certainty  of  my  ex- 
istence, will  sooth  your  regrets.  Y^ou 
will,  I  know,  answer  this,  it  must  be  a 
last  farewell.  Then  will  I  return  to 
my  devotions  with  increased  fervour, 
and  pray  for  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  my  king.* 


Ann,  France, 
my     view     as 


CHAPTER  XI. 
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into  a  thovMuid  iDquiries  relatiTO  to 
ber,  but  upoD  witoet^nff  my  yiolent 
emotion,  he  had  modoitiy  retired.  I 
nmg  to  sammon  hi  id,  when  BriMonet, 
ever  on  the  watch,  uipeared,  framing 
lome  excuse  for  De  Veis  having  retired 
to  rest  Under  the  excitement  of  my 
feeling!,  I  rashly  confided  to  that 
ambttioQS,  desperate  man  the  wonderful 
discoTery  I  had  lust  learned,  of  Irene 
beioff  still  alive,  shewing  him  her  letter, 
ind  from  that  moment  became  his  tool, 
t  mere  puppet  to  be  played  upon  at  his 
pkasure.** 

While  the  king  still  spoke,  the  large 
dock  of  the  convent  struck  two.  **  I 
most  hasten,  palmer,**  he  said,  **  another 
half  hour  and  Irene  will  expect  me." 

**  She  will  patiently  abide  for  you," 
muuered  tbe  mysterious  palmer;  but 
the  king,  without  heeding  his  answer, 
continued  to  speak : 

"  As  the  first  glow  of  rapture  passed 
away,  the  appalling  truth  that  I  was 
separated  from  Irene,  by  indissoluble 
ties,  filled  me  with  despair.  Yet, 
heaven  is  my  witness,  at  that  time 
the  most  remote  wish  of  drawing  her 
from  her  convent  never  even  occurred 
to  me.  One  hope  alone  I  cherished. 
It  was  to  see  ner  once  more — per- 
sonally explain  how  much  I  had  loved, 
how  much  suflTered — to  discover  if  there 
4  was  any  earthly  good  connected  with 
her  happiness,  and  to  devote,  if  neces- 
lary,  my  life  to  its  fulfilment.  I  com- 
municated these  wishes  to  De  Veis, 
demanding  his  assistance.  Indepen- 
dent of  all  selfish  views,  he  was  sin- 
cerely attached  to  my  interest,  and,  I 
have  since  understood,  loved  Irene 
with  a  passion  as  ardent  as  it  was 
hopeless. 

1  He  explained  that  the  nunnery  in 
which  she  resided  being  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order,  there  would  be  much 
danger  and  difficulty  in  my  attempting 
an  interview  with  her  ;  but  if  I  could 
manage  so  as  to  set  off  for  Rome 
without  delay,  and  submit  to  enter  the 
hospital  in  the  disguise  of  a  patient,  he 
wonld  arrange  the  meeting.  However 
revohing  this  measure,  without  hesita- 
tion I  consented  to  the  degradation, 
and  instantly  sent  him  off  to  Irene, 
with-  such  a  letter  of  entreaty  as  I 
concluded  would  obtain  her  consent 
to  the  interview.  Without  waiting 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  I  had 
entered  into  with  Sporza,  I  left  Asti 
on  the  following  day. 

"  I  advanced  into  Rome  armed 
cap-a-pee,  surrounded  by  mv  invincible 
vmy,  followed  by  my  artillery,  then 


the  terror  of  ny  enemies.  A  thousand 
torches  illuminated  my  path — bands  of 
martial  muncprodainied  my  triumphant 
entry.  Noblespressed  forward  to  par 
me  homage.  The  Pope  and  his  satel- 
lites fled  at  my  approach.  At  that 
auspicious  moment  I  might  have  exalted 
Prance  above  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
but  Irene  cast  her  shadow  between  me 
and  my  brighter  fortunes.*' 

**  Curse  her,**  said  the  palmer,  in  a 
deep  inward  voice  ;  but  the  convulsive 
sighs  that  burstfrom  the  king  prevented 
his  bearing  him,  and  again,  but  with 
increased  emotion,  he  resumed  his 
narrative : 

**  Let  me  hasten  over  this  period  of 
my  hapless,  though  brilliant  existence. 
It  would,  indeed,  prove  but  a  detail  of 
passion  and  suffenng,  were  I  to  trace 
step  by  step  the  eminence  from  which 
I  tell.  It  would  torture  my  brain  to 
madness — but,  holy  futher  1  I  will  ex- 
pose to  your  view  the  frteuda  who, 
takiug  advantage  of  my  one  great 
passion,  combined,  for  their  own  base 
purposes,  to  seduce  me  on  to  disgrace 
and  ruin. 

**  Long  before  the  events  I  am  now 
relating,  Brissonet  had  been  appointed 
Bishop  of  St.  Maloes.  The  insolent 
upstart,  not  content  with  a  distinction 
to  which  by  birth  he  was  so  little 
entitled,  had  fixed  his  aspiring  hopes 
upon  the  possession  of  a  cardinal's 
hat  then  vacant,  and  had  dared  to 
press  me  to  enter  into  negociatioua 
with  Alexander  the  Sixth  upon  the 
subject.  I  had  rebuked  his  presumption 
with  severity,  and,  to  mark  my  dis- 
pleasure, continued  to  treat  him  with 
coldness,  until  my  weak  confidence 
relative  to  Irene  placed  me  in  his 
power, 

•*  De  Veis  had  preceded  me  to  Rome 
to'deliver  my  letter  to  Irene,  while  I 
impatiently  waited  for  her  answer,  and 
anticipated  the  melancholy  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  for  the  last  time,  even  for 
a  few  moments.  He  brought  me  the 
strange  intelligence,  that  on  the  very 
night  of  my  entrance  into  the  city,  she 
had  been  removed  from  the  convent. 
All  his  efforts  to  discover  by  whose 
authority,  or  to  what  retreat,  proved 
fruitless.  In  a  state  little  short  of 
distraction,  I  accused  him  of  having 
betrayed  me,  and,  refusing  to  hear  his 
justification,  commanded  him  to  quit 
my  presence,  and  never  return  until 
he  discovered  Irene. 

**  My  banishment  of  this  sincere 
friend  proved  most  unfortunate,  as  it 
left  me  solely  to  the  machinations  of 
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BriasoAet.  He  gvrt  it  m  bis  opinion 
that  the  most  simple  and  certain  way 
of  gaining  an  immediate  knowledge  of 
Irene,  was  by  an  application  to  the 
pope,  who,  as  heaa  of  the  church, 
could  command  an  account  of  all  the 
religious  houses  in  Christendom,  and 
offered,  if  I  granted  my  conftent,  to 
conduct  the  enquiry  with  a  delicacy 
that  would  neither  involve  me  or  Irene 
with  his  holiness. 

**  At  first  I  contemned,  with  in- 
dignation, the  idea  of  asking  any 
favour  from  the  infamous  Alexander, 
but  the  Bishop  of  St.  Maloes  then 
artfully  insinuated  De  Veis'  violent 
attachment  to  Irene,  and  the  possibility 
of  his  having  deceived  me,  or—- dread- 
ful thought  I — ^he  might  have  betrayed 
her,  and  at  the  very  moment  she  might 
be  suffering  under  the  anathemas  of 
the  church. 

**  I  have  since  often  wondered  that 
I  did  not  immediately  see  through  the 
treachery  of  this  most  consummate 
villain.  The  fact  is,  the  vehemence 
of  my  passions  precluded  all  powers 
of  reasoning,  otherwise  I  must  lia^e 
reflected  that  to  De  Veis  I  owed  even 
my  knowledge  of  Irene's  existence. 

**  As  days  passed  on,  and  no  intel- 
ligence ot  her  arrived,  my  love  and 
jealousy  mastered  every  other  con- 
sideration, and,  in  a  moment  replete 
with  futulre  misery,  I  madly  consented 
to  hold  a  private  conference  with  the 
pope  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo — this 
led  to  several  others.  Histoir  records 
nothing  so  extraordinary  as  these  noc- 
turnal interviews  between  me  and  that 
high  priest  of  heresy.  The  Bishop  of 
St.  Maloes  was  oar  only  confidant ; 
even  his  being  immediately  exalted  to 
the  rank  of  cardinal  did  not  awaken 
my  suspicions  ;  but  knowing  the  pope 
to  be  capable  of  any  act  of  treacmery 
towards  my  person,  I  always  went 
fully  armed,  and  never  partook  of  any 
refreshments  he  offered.  Alas!  little 
did  I  apprehend,  at  the  time,  the  true 
source  of  my  danger. 

*'  My  delicacy  towards  Irene,  and 
apprehension  of  exposing  her  to 
punishment,  suppressed  my  ardent 
desire  for  our  meeting,  and  I  merely 
intimated  to  his  holiness  the  deep 
interest  I  experienced  in  the  fate  of  my 
▼alued  friend.  Sir  Raymond  de  Fres- 
tamerc*s  only  daughter — my  anxious 
desire  to  know  wherefore  she  had  been 
•  removed  from  the  sanctuary  in  which 
he  had  placed  her,  and  in  what  con- 
vent she  then  resided.  I  also  inquired 
as  to  the  possibility  of  having   her 


placed  at  the  head  of  tome  religion* 
establishment,  for  I  knew  that  the 
highest  ambition  of  some  of  ^e  first 
women  in  France  was  to  be  lady 
abbesses,  and  hoped  Irene  might  find 
some  consolation  in  extending  her 
religious  duties. 

♦•  During  our  first  two  or  three  in- 
terviews,  Alexander,    who,    to    com- 
manding   elocj^nence    added    specions 
manners,    affected    to    listen    and   to 
believe  all  I  said  of  Irene,  but  with 
apparent  carelessness  generally  turned 
the  subject  upon  state  affairs,  tryinff 
to  sift  out  my  o;)inion  of  the  serer^ 
potentates  of  Europe,  with  whom,  one 
way  or  another,   he    was   politically 
engaged.      I    was    careful    never    to 
^ve    him    any   satisfactory  answers ; 
indeed,  my  abhorrence  to  him  was  so 
unconquerable  that  it  seemed  a  pre- 
sentiment of  the  evil  he  was  to  cause 
me.      Provoked  and   irritated   at  his 
always  evading  to  give  me  any  certain 
information  of  Irene,  one  nisrht  as  i 
quitted  him  I  remarked  to  Bnssonet> 
*  Tell  Alexander  I  will  meet  him  no 
more,  as  I  suspect  he  is  trifling  with 
me,  and  the  next  time  he  hears  from 
me  shall  be  by  the  loud  roaring  of  my 
artillery,  as  it  awakens    him   in   the 
castle  of  St  Angelo.*    This  occurred 
on  the  22d  of  January  ;  two  days  after 
I  found  a  note  on  my  table  containing 
the  following  words  : — *  Meet  me  to- 
night at  the  Vatican  ;  then  all  relative 
to  Irene  shall  be  concluded  upon.     As 
usual,  you   must  be    unaccompanied, 
except  by  our  mutual  friend.'     There 
was  no  signature — there  needed  none. 
'*I  showed  the  scroll  to  Brissonet. 
I  noticed  that  he  turned  deadly  pale, 
and  stammered  out  some  wish  that  I 
should  not  go.     I  believe  the  wreich 
at  the  instant  felt  some  yearnings  of 
pity.     Apprehending  nothing  but  per- 
sonal danger,  I  gaily  pointed  to  my 
sword,  desirinff  him  to  place  some  arras 
under  his  rengtous  robe,  addin<ir,  '  I 
believe  Alexander  to  be  capable  of 
any  infieimy,  but  he  well  knows,  if  I 
was  missing  to-morrow,  before  midnight 
my  brave  soldiers  would  reduce  him 
and  hi«  proud  dty  to  ashes. 

"  Brissonet    answered    dryly,   «  He 

would   gain  nothing  by  your  death. 

France  can  supply  kings  and  heroes 

an  abundance.*     This  cS»servation  did 

not  please  me,  but  I  let  it  pass. 

"  The  pope,  clad  in  his  sacerdotal 
robes,  received  me  in  the  library  of 
the  Vdticau.  There  he  stood,  amidst 
the  learning  of  departed  ages,  un- 
shrinking iu  his  wickedness,  mocking 
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It  the  Bioaldefhig  rdkt  of  genias,  and 
uring  his  owb  acctirsed  knowledge  as  a 
ireapoa  of  destraetion ;  he  seemed  a- 
v«ry  iacamaiioii  of  the  eril  spirit- 
Hitherto,  whenerer  I  entered  his  pre- 
sence, he  had  treated  me  with  a 
respect  bordering  up|on  serriUtjr,  but 
on  this  evening  bis  manner  was 
baagfaty,  almost  insolent.  I  observed 
hu  countenance  was  much  flushed"; 
some  flasks  of  wine  and  rich  goblets 
rested  on  a  marble  slab  near  him.  Ere 
I  conld  recoTer  my  surprise  at  hit 
■nasual  manner,  he  threw  himself  into 
a  seat,  and,  pointing  to  me  to  take 
another,  with  the  most  nnblnsbing 
eflrontery  began  to  address  me  in  a 
manner  too  collected  to  leave  any 
impression  that  he  was  infloenced  by 
the  wine  he  bad  been  drinking. 

••Charles  of  France,  I. rejoice  you 
have  honored  onr  summons,  and  come 
here  this  evening.  To  speak  a  bold 
truth,  being  of  an  impatient  temper,  I 
am  quite  sick  of  the  farce  we  have 
been  acdng  during  <mt  interviews  in 
the  Caatle  of  St.  Angelo.  I  know 
not  how  you  may  feeC  but  it  was  an 
encroachment  upon  my  time  and 
pleasures.  Come  we  then  to  the 
point  at  once.  Yoa»'  Charles  of 
France,  wedded,  in  the  face  of  all 
Europe,  to  Ann  Duchess  of  Bretagne, 
cherish  an  unlawful  passion  for  Irene 
de  Frestamere,  a  professed  nun  i  but 
nS  this  we  take  no  cognizance  ;  let  it 
rest  between  you  and  your  conscience. 
Crowned  heads  have  thdr  privileges. 
Irene  de  Frestamere,  a  professed  nun 
of  the  Benedictine  order,  acknowledges 
for  yon  a  most  guilty  and  unholy  love, 
and  has  dared,  under  the  guise  of 
extraordinary  sanctity,  to  pollute  her 
convent,  by  holding  converse  vrith 
your  dependent,    Stephen    de    Vei«, 


eardlnal  hat  had  his  pike ;  to  ends 
all  compKment  between  him  and  me. 
Irene  de  Frestamere  is  now  in  my 
power.  I  have  set  a  high  price  upon 
her.  Enter  into  the  treaty  I  require, 
the  particulars  of  which  you  will  And 
fully  explained  in  this,'  and  he  handed 
me  a  roll  of  parchment, '  and  I  promise, 
by  all  you  bold  most  sacred,  to  place 
her  in  your  power  to  dispose  of  at 
pleasure.  Nay,  if  yoar  love  leads  you 
to  sacrifice  so  much,  I  will,  in  a  few 
months  hence,  have  you  publicly 
divorced  from  your  queen.  It  can  be 
easily  done,  under  the  plea  of  her 
engagement  to  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian previous  to  her  union  with 
you.  Immediately  after,  I  grant  Irene 
a  dispensation  of  her  vows ;  thus, 
through  my  means  you  may  attain 
the  summit*  of  your  wishes,  by  placing 
her  at  vour  side  upon  the  throne  <m 
France. 

**  Alexander  spoke  rapidly,  and  vrith 
a  tone  of  decision  which  prevented 
interruption.  I  was  startled  at  the 
system  of  crime  he  so  unequivocally 
liud  down ;  yet  a  wild  throb  of  plea- 
sure rushed  through  my  veins  at  the 
idea  Irene  might  still  be  mine,  but  I 
checked  the  guilty  transport,  and 
haughtily  rebuked  him.  My  manner 
was  severe  and  reproachful,  as  I  de- 
clared that  if  my  queen  was  even  dead 
I  never  would  attempt  to  seduce  a 
pro^sed  nun  from  her  secret  espou- 
sals. Dared  I  suggest  such  an  impiout 
act,  'Irene  would  spurn  me  with  ab- 
horrence. I  proceeded  to  say  I  no 
longer  wondered  at  the  many  applica- 
tions I  had  received  from  his  cardinals 
to  have  him  deposed,  when,  to  the 
promotion  of  his  political  views,  he 
offered  to  cancel  the  most  holy  obliga- 
tions of  the  church   over  which  he 


de 
employing  him  to  bring  you  letters,    presided  as  bead. 
Of  this  we  have  undeniable  proofs  ;*       "  It  was  then  the  execrable 


and  he  held  up  to  my  astonished  view 
Irene's  letter.  *Now,  as  eldest  son 
of  the  most  holy  Catholic  church,  I 
am  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths 
to  take  cognizance  of  her  crime,  and 
condemn  her  to  a  death  too  terrible 
for  description.' 

**  Shuddering  vrith  horror,  I  entered 
into  a  defence  of  the  unfortunate  Irene, 
vehemently  accusing  Brissonet  as  the 
purioiner  of  her  letter. 

•*  •  Spare  your  reproaches  for  the 
present,'  sneeringly  interrupted  Alex- 
ander. *  He  has  betrayed  you,  else 
how  should  I  have  known  your  secret. 
What  men  call  principle,  1  have  ever 
found  a  most  saleable  arUole.     The 


pope, 
throwing  of  all  disguise,  stood  forth  as 
tiie  champion  of  heresy.  Never  can  I 
forget  the  demoniac  expression  of  his 
countenance  as,  starting  up  and  throw- 
hig  back  the  folds  of  his  large  robe,  he 
burst  into  a  loud,  bitter  laugh  of 
ridicule. 

''But,  father,  I  must  not,  in  this 
consecrated  spot,  breathe  fuith  his 
horrid  blasphemies,  nor  wound  yoiir 
pious  ears  by  a  detail  of  his  explaiKi- 
tions.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  say,  in  a 
manner  as  clear  as  it  was  eloquent  he 
exposed  to  my  view  the  whole  system  * 
by  which  the  Church  of  Rome  collected 
her  relics  and  performed  her  miiacles 
to  delude  her  credulous  disciples.    As 
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he  spoke  he  drew  forth  several  articles 
from  the  cabinets  of  the  librarjr  to 
corroborate  his  baneful  knowledgre. 

'*  Horror-strock,  I  had  not  power  to 
move.  I  seemed  under  the  influence 
of  some  wizards*  spell.  In  vain  did  the 
cardinal  attempt  to  check  the  torrent 
of  his  words  ;  he  gloried  in  his  wicked- 
ness, and  triumphed  in  its  eflect ;  and 
when  the  astounded  Brissonet  said, 
*  Heed  him  not,  mv  king,'  he  only 
gives  utterance  to  the  ravings  of  in- 
toxication. In  a  calm,  perspicuous 
manner  he  laid  open  the  hidden  secrets 
of  science  understood  by  the  studious 
monks  of  by-gone  days,  and  handed 
down  by  them  as  heir-looms  to  the 
church  to  be  only  used  for  its  advance- 
ment. Among  other  interesting  dis- 
coveries, he  explained  the  mystery  of 
the  ever-burning  lamps  upon  the  shrine 
of  St.  UrsuU. 

"  As,  with  bitter  execrations,  I 
attempted  to  escape  from  his  revolting 
expositions,  with  nis  sarcastic  sneer  he 
remarked  aloud  to  Brissonet — 

** '  Our  warrior  King  of  France  is  in 
a  passion  because  we  have  admitted 
just  light  enough  to  dispel  the  illusions 
of  his  over-heated  fancy  ;  in  place  of 
being  ^ratified  at  the  demonstration  of 
truth,  be  is  annoyed  at  discovering  the 
corruption  of  the  creed  he  so  fervently 
worshipped.      It    certainly   is   rather 


moitiff ing  to  be  compelled  to  unleuti, 
in  a  few  short  moments,  what  the  ptous 
monks,  chosen  as  his  instructors  by  hia 
moat  saintly  father  Lewis  the  Eleventh, 
took  so  much  pains  to  inculcate,  not 
forgetting  the  sage  councils  of  the 
rigidly-moral  and  dark-minded  patriot. 
Sir  Raymond  de  Frestaroere.' 

•*  •  Hence  your  mockery,  fiend  V  I 
^claimed  (for  he  had  dared  to  place 
his  hand  upon  my  shoulder)  as  I 
dashed  him  off  with  a  violence  that 
sent  him  staggering  back  some  paces. 

**  Recovering  his  balance,  with  a 
countenance  pallid  from  rage,  he  em- 
phatically said — 

•**  Then,  Charles  of  France,  in  the 
hce  of  thousands,  yuu  shall  fall  down 
and  worship  a  fiend — or  Irene  de  Fres- 
tamere  dies.* 

**  I  sprung  to  the  door  of  the  library 
by  which  I  had  entered,  but  was  so 
convulsed  by  contending  passions  I 
could  not  open  it.  Brissonet  officiously 
stepped  forward  to  assist  me  ;  indigna- 
tion restored  my  paralysed  powers. — 
'  Away,  away  wretch  f  I  exclaimed, 
pushing  him  aside — '  for  the  sake  of 
that  bauble,*  pointing  to  the  cardinal's 
hat,  *  you  have  sold  your  king.*  Again 
the  insulting  laugh  of  Alexander  broke 
upon  my  ears,  as  he  called  out,  *  And 
for  a  lesser  bauble,  a  woman's  love,  you 
will  part  with  your  birthright.' 


CHAPTBR  X. 


**  After  that  dreadful  evening  I  held 
no  more  interviews  with  the  pope ;  but 
through  means  of  his  vicious  colleague, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Maloes,  he  sent  me 
a  solemn  assurance  of  having  Irene 
immediately  convicted  for  a  breach  of 
her  monastic  vows.  Her  letter  to  me 
would  fully  attest  her  crime — then  put 
to  the  torture,  and  afterwards  publicly 
committed  to  the  flames,  if  I  did  not, 
without  hesitation,  enter  into  a  negocia- 
tion  with  him,  in  which,  among  other 
leading  articles,  he  demanded  that  I 
should  at  once  set  him  at  liberty,  and 
support  him  against  his  cardinals,  then 
met  in  coudave,  to  petition  me  for  his 
deposition.  He  also  insisted  that  in 
St.  Peter's,  in  the  presence  of  its  as- 
sembled congregation,  I-  should  pay 
htm  homage  as  the  elder  son  of  the 
church. 

**  I  offered  to  abdicate  Italy,  and 
sign  all  the  other  stipulations  of  this 
infernal  treaty,  if  he  spared  me  the 
Ivst  indignity  ;  but,  stimulated  by  re- 
venge and  hatred,  he  would  not  relent 
Father,  do  I  live  to  tell  it?    I,  the 


anointed  Ring  of  France,  in  the  chapel 
consecrated  to  God,  fell  down  and 
worshipped  that  fiend.  Charles  groaned 
aloud,  and,  wringing  his  hands,  called 
out,  '  Irene,  you  were  dearly  pur- 
chased.*- 

Again  the  palmer,  with  his  deep 
inward  voice,  muttered,  **  Curse  her.* 

•*  After  this,"  proceeded  Charles, 
'*any  account  of  myself  must  appear 
as  the  ravings  of  insanity.  I  suffered 
woe  unutterable.  On  one  hand,  although 
the  pope  swore  to  Irene's  safety,  he 
dallied  about  giving  me  any  positive 
intelligence  as  to  where  he  haa  placed 
her.  The  Bishop  of  St  Maloes  I 
loathed;  yet,  as  mv  confidant,  and 
the  only  medium  through  wKich  I 
could  communicate  with  Alexander, 
I  was  obliged  to  endure  him.  Since 
my  unaccountable  submission  to  the 
pope  at  St  Feter*s,  although  my  arms 
still  continued  victorious,  in  place  of 
being  hailed  as  the  hero  of  chivalry, 
I  was  looked  upon  with  profouod 
contempt,  and  considered  as  a  fool 
or  a  madman — all    my  former  covt- 
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quests  imputed  to  chance,  or  the 
ctprice  of  fortune.  Thus,  by  yielding 
to  the  influence  of  an  illegitimate  pas- 
tion,  I  was  hurled  from  my  high 
estate. 

**  Wounding  as  all  these  mortifica- 
tions were,  they  caused  no  misery 
equal  to  the  tortures  of  conscience 
awakened  by  the  taint  of  infidelity 
breathed  over  my  soul  by  the  heresies 
of  Alexander.  He  argued  truly  when 
be  said  I  never  should  forget  nis  ac- 
cursed knowledge.  To  add  to  my 
despair,  I  now  received  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  my  lovely  boy,  my  only 
child,  my  vaunted  heir.  The  letter 
which  uiy  queen  wrote  upon  the  occa- 
sioned breathed  the  pure  failh  of  a 
Christian  parent,  bending  in  meek 
submission  to  the  will  of  an  all- seeing 
ProTidence,  and  finding  consolation 
in  the  anUcipation  of  being  re-united 
to  her  child  in  a  happier  sphere.  How 
I  envied  her  these  feelings— how  sin- 
cerely I  cursed  the  monster  who  had 
destroyed  the  fabric  of  my  belief— at 
best,  sending  me  in  search  of  an  ab« 
ttract  good. 

•*  After  this  my  sufferings  became 
imbearable.  By  a  strange  contradic- 
tion in  my  nature  at  the  very  time  I 
was  robbed  of  all  respect  for  the  forms 
of  worship,  I  fancied  the  spirit  of  an 
ayensing  God  pursued  me  for  neglect- 
ing &em.  A  wild  and  fearful  super- 
stition supplied  the  place  of  mpr  former 
ikith,  like  the  king  of  old,  visions  of 
the  future  haunted  me  ;  I  felt  my  pos- 
terity was  at  an  end,  that  my  kingdom 
wouid  pass  into  the  hands  of  my  ene- 
mies. At  intervals  mv  reason  would 
■nre  that  the  immaculate  omniscient 
bfiiiir,  whom,  in  point  of  fact,  I  had 
always  worshipped,  existed  indepen- 
dently of  all  human  creeds.  Unfor- 
tunately my  monkish  education  had 
impressed  the  furms,  not  the  pure  es- 
S4'nce  of  religion,  and  I  mourned  over 
the  system  I  had  so  long  venerated, 
with  that  intense  feeling  of  regret  one 
experiences  at  witnessing  the  demise 
of  a  beloved  friend :  we  hope  the  spirit 
will  be  received  into  the  realms  of  bliss, 
but  the  body  in  which  it  was  enshrined, 
and  which  wc  so  passionately  loyed, 
lies  t>efore  m,  a  mass  of  hideous  cor- 
ruption. 

**  Such  struggles  reduced  me  to  a 
pitiable  state  of  weakness.  If  I  went 
forth,  the  rustling  of  the  withered  leaves 
agitated  me — the  ru»hing  of  the  wind 
through  my  apartment -seemed  a  voice 
of  warning — the  spirit  of  evil  was  dif- 
fused around — it  was  about  my  bed, 


and  about  my  path.  Frequently  in  my 
agony  have  I  sprung  from  my  conch, 
and  loudly  called  upon  the  all-merriful 
God  to  save  me  from  the  fiend  Alex- 
ander, whose  awful  expositions  clung 
to  me  like  the  tunic  of  the  Centaur 
tearing  and  destroying  my  whole  beint^. 
Sometimes  I  gave  utterance,  by  lomi 
cries,  to  my  despair  ;  then  Brissoiiet 
was  always  at  hand  to  asitist ;  and 
could  aught  have  excu«ed  his  guilt,  it 
was  the  commiseration  he  shevied  for 
my  troubled  sute,  and  the  tact  with 
which  he  disguised  these  orcasional 
aberrations  of  mind  from  the  public. 

•*  My  health  fiided  away  and  1  became 
reduced  to  a  skeleton  ;  but  a  stronij 
conviction  that  I  had  not  long  to  live, 
reconciled  me  to  misery  and  arou<ed 
me  to  action.  Desnuiring  of  getting* 
any  intelligeuce  of  Irene  from  Alex- 
ander, who  respected  no  treaty,  T  com- 
menced preparatiofis  for  securing  his 
person.  When  aware  of  my  inten- 
tions, and  being  as  cowardly  as  he  was 
base,  he  fled  in  the  night  time  to  Pe- 
rugia. Incensed  at  his  escape,  I  com- 
manded the  Bishop  of  St.  Maloes  to  fol- 
low, and  tell  him,  he  had  then  to  deal 
with  a  man  made  desperate  through  his 
perfidy,  and  if  before  that  day  month 
he  did  not  place  Irene  de  Frestamere 
in  some  sanctuary  where  his  authority 
could  not  reach  her ;  I  would  reduce 
Rome  to  ashes  though  Irene  and  my- 
self were  to  perish  in  its  flames. 

**  Brissonet  had  departed  to  Perugia 
for  some  days,  when,  as  I  one  night 
entered  a  cabinet  adjoining  my  sleep- 
ing apartment,  I  found  Stephen  de 
Veis — I  started  with  surprise — he  sig>- 
nified  that  I  should  not  notice  him 
until  I  dismissed  my  attendants  who 
were  in  waiting. 

«  Soon  as  we  were  alone,  this  faith- 
ful friend  acquainted  me,  that  from  the 
day  I  had  banished  him  from  my  pre- 
sence, he  had  devoted  his  whole  time 
to  the  discovery  of  Irene.  First  in  the 
garb  of  a  capuchin,  he  had  visited  all 
the  nunneries  in  Italy.  Depressed  by 
constant  disappointment  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris  where  he  entered  into 
a  society  of  friars,  and  throueh  them 
he  learned  that  a  distant  relative  of 
Sir  Raymond  de  Frestamere  was  ab- 
bess of  St  Ursula,  the  most  secluded 
and  rigid  convent  in  Christendom,  and 
only  admitting  women  of  superior  rank. 
The  probability  that  Irene  had  been 
lodged  there  flashed  upon  his  mind, 
and  he  fixed  upon  the  following  expe- 
dient to  ascertain  the  (kcL 

**  Without  assuming    any  di 
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followed  by  an  attendant,  be  rode  to 
the  convent  of  St  Ursula  ;  leaving  his 
horse  at  some  distance,  fa^  boldly  ad- 
vanced, and  in  my  name  demanded  to 
see  the  abbess ;  he  wtm  desired  to  await 
her  pleasure  at  the  grate,  as  under  no 
plea  was  a  layman  ever  permitted  to 
enter.  Afler  sometime  the  abbess  ap- 
peared, and  demanded  his  business ; 
without  hesitating,  De  Veis  replied  thai 
his  royal  master,  the  king  of  France, 
having  beard  a  vague  report  of  Sir 
Ravmond  de  Frestamere  naving  died 
in  Ireland,  sent  him  to  her  as  bis  kins- 
woman, to  learn  had  she  been  apprised 
of  the  event.  The  stately  old  lady 
proudly  declared  her  ignorance,  and 
was  about  retiring,  when  by  one  af 
those  chances  whiefa  often  occur  to 
'  subvert  the  deepest  schemes  of  human 
wisdom,  Irene  pressed  forward  to  bear 
some  message ;  her  veil  was  down,  and 
a  broad  fillet  of  coarse  linen  bound  her 
noble  brows,  but  her  superior  height 
and  graceful  movements,  which  no 
dress  could  disfigure,  discovered  her 
to  De  Veis,  even  before  he  heard  her 
voice  as  she  addressed  the  abbess. 
Overcome  with  joy  he  remained  speech- 
less ;  Irene  was  retiring,  when  sum- 
moning resolution,  he  said  aloud,  *it 
will  be  a  sad  tale  for  my  master,  Char- 
les of  France,  when  he  finds  you.  can 
give  him  no  intelligence  of  bis  highly 
esteemed  friend  Sir  Raymond.*  As 
he  spoke,  he  observed  Irene,  who  had 
not  before  noticed  him,  totter  and  lean 
against  the  wall  for  support. 

**  The  abbess  sternly  replied,  'stranger 
you  presume  too  much  upon  your  royal 
&vor,  you  have  had  your  answer,  retire.* 
•♦  With  a  submissive  bow  De  Veis 
vanished  from  her  view.  Hiding  him- 
self in  the  woods,  he  waited  until  the 
vesper  hour,  then  cautiously  advanced 
towards  the  grate.  As  he  bad  hoped, 
Irene  guessed  his  business,  and  hud 
watched  for  his  return,  De  Veis  handed 
her  my  letter,  which,  in  hopes  of  their 
meeting,  he  had  always  kept  about  his 
person.  Hiding  it  in  her  bosom,  she 
threw  to  him  the  leaf  of  her  tablet 
closely  written ;  then  in  hurried  accents 
desired  him  to  depart,  and  as  he  valued 
her  life,  not  to  be  seen  again  near  the 


convent,  but  closely  to  observe  the  di- 
rections she  had  laid  down. 

**  De  Veis  hurried  back,  and  on  ex- 
amining the  tablet,  found  the  following^ 
words  written  in  Italian  : 

*'  *  On  Friday  next,  at  ten  in  the 
evening,  the  spreat  chapel  belonging  to 
St.  Ursula  will  be  thrown  open  for  the 
admission  of  strangers.  Let  you,  De 
Veis,  attend,  and  when  the  congregra- 
tion  are  engaged  in  prayer,  watch  an 
opportunity  to  steal  unobserved  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  building;  there 
you  will  see  a  remarkable  picture  of 
the  martyrdom  of  St  Stephen,  near  it 
is  an  old  confessional,  rarely  or  never 
used,  enter  it  At  two  in  the  morning 
a  large  bell  will  ring,  and  all  present 
be  warned  to  retire,  but  stir  not. 
Should  ill  fortune  direct  any  person  to 
the  confessional,  affect  to  sleep — be 
wary  and  resolute — farewell.* 

•*  De  Veis  attentively  observed  all 
these  directions  ;  on  the  Friday  even- 
ing appointed,  mixing  with  the  crowd 
ot  devotees,  he  enter^  the  chapel  of 
St  Ursula,  and  elided  unperccived  into 
the  confessioniu  :  juiit  at  two,  a  loud 
bell  rung,  then  the  deep  sonorous 
voice  of  an  old  monk  called  loudly 
from  the  altar,  *  beloved  brethren,  in- 
stantly depart  in  peace.*  In  ready 
obedience,  the  multitude  hurried  avray. 
Two  monks  with  flambeaus  inarched 
through  the  immense  pile  to  see  that  all 
were  gone ;  then  the  massy  gates  were 
closed,  locks  and  bolts  arranged,  and 
De  Veis  not  without  a  beating  of  the 
heart,  found  himself  alone. 

**  Half  an  hour  passed,  then  the  door 
of  the  confessional  slided  back,  and 
Irene  stood  before  bim,  pressing  her 
lips  with  her  finger  to  denote  silenco, 
she  hauded  him  a  letter  directed  to 
me — he  received  it  on  his  bended  knee 
— beckoning  him  to  follow,  she  passed 
through  several  obscure  aisles,  till  she 
reached  a  small  portal,  artfully  con-, 
cealed  in  the  encrusted  wall.  As  she 
opened  it  she  whispered,  *  be  quick, 
all  scruples  about  my  love  for  your 
royal  master  are  fled.*  Next  day  Dc 
Veis  quitted  Paris,  scarcely  allowing 
himself  an  bourns  rest  until  be  reached 


CHAPTER  XI. 

•«  Irene's  letter  was  written  hastily,  sincere,  that  I  resolved  never  again  to 
and  with  much  sensibility  she  entered  hold  any  correspondence  with  you  ; 
into  the  state  of  her  mind,  afler  having  but,  doubtful  of^  my  own  steadiness, 
first  addressed  me.  •  The  reproaches  where  you  were  the  object  to  place 
of  my  conscience,  my  beloved  Charles,  myself  beyond  the  possibility  of  temp- 
were  so  acute,  and  my  repentance  so  tation;  I  concluded  upon  ackuowledg- 
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ing  my  sin  at  mj  next  cofifeasion.  I 
vas  fu]Ijr  aware  that  I  would  be  con- 
demned to  a  seTere  penance  ;  but  the 
enthasiasm  of  my  faith  rather  led  me 
to  rejoice  at  subjecting  myself  to 
punishment  which  I  considered  as  a 
necessary  oblation  for  my  sin. 

**  *  Ere  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
confessing,  I  was  removed  in  a  mys- 
terious manner,  and  without  any  cause 
being  assigned,  to  St  Ursula,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris.  I  strongly 
suspected  that  one  way  or  another, 
this  change  was  owing  to  you.  The 
abbess  acquainted  me  that  the  Pope  was 
much  interested  in  my  fate ;  there  was 
DOW  no  immediate  necessity  for  acknow- 
ledging my  error,  and  I  resoWed  to 
preserve  my  secret,  lest  it  might  in 
any  way  reflect  upon  your  honor-* 
always  far  dearer  to  me  than  my  own. 
•*  •  In  the  spirit  of  my  faith  I  sub- 
Kcted  my  boay  to  a  serere  penance. 
I  scarcely  allowed  myself  sufficient  rest 
or  food  to  support  nature,  practising 
the  greatest  austerities.  This  gained 
for  me  the  approbation  of  the  abbess. 
**  *  I  had  Deen  about  two  months  in 
the  convent,  when  one  of  the  sisters 
died  suddenly  ;  her  death  made  no 
impression  upon  my  mind,  but  on  the 
evening  of  her  funeral,  the  abbess  after 
midnight  prayers  came  secretly  to  my 
cell,  and  after  expressing  her  admira- 
tion of  my  sanctity  and  wonderful 
self-denial,  with  much  circumlocution 
confided  to  my  wondering  senses  the 
following  strange  facts : 

**  *  She  said  in  earlier  ages  the  priest- 
hood finding  the  minds  of  men  ge- 
nerally too  obtuse  to  receive  the  sub- 
lime doctrine  of  revelation  in  its  purity, 
had  occasionally  found  it  necessary  to 
practice  trifling  deceptions  to  dazzle 
their  imagination  through  the  working 
of  miracles  ;  by  this  means  they  gained 
an  unbounded  and  necefsary  influence 
over  their  proselytes.  For  centuries, 
*  continued  the  abbess,  this  convent  has 
been  highly  honored  from  the  received 
opinion,  that  the  lights  which  bum  in 
it  are  the  peculiar  care  of  St.  Ursula  ; 
to  preserve  this  delusion,  a  passage 
has  been  formed  in  the  massy  walls, 
the  entrance  of  which  is  hidden  in  the 
chapel  behind  an  old  picture,  by  Mal- 
feo,  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen. 
She  then  brought  me  through  the  pas- 
sage, which  gradually  ascended  to  a 
considerable  height,  when  we  reached 
a  small  door  ;  passing  through  we  de- 
scended a  narrow  steep  stair  case,  so 
confined  that  we  came  m  contact  with 
the  walls;  this  led  to  an  apartment 


below  the  foundatioii  of  the  boildiog. 
Here  the  abbess,  trembling  for  the  fete 
of  her  miracle,  instructed  me  in  the 
use  of  machinery  which  was  arranged 
to  supply  the  lamps. 

**  *  She  explained  that  twice  a-week, 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  after  mid- 
night prayers,  I  was  to  steal  to  this 
apartment  and  between  two  and  three 
in  the  morning,  enter  the  chapel  by 
the  secret  passage  to  attend  upon  the 
lamps.  Irene  then  spoke  largely  of 
her  feelinffs  at  this  strange  event  Her 
letter  broke  off  abruptly  as  if  she  had 
been  interrupted.  On  the  outside  was 
written, '  Charles,  if  possible  be  in  the 
great  chapel  of  St  Ursula,  on  Tuesday 
the  twenty-third  of  next  month  ;  De 
Veis  will  shew  yen  the  oonfesiliona), 
where  you  will  find  instructions  how 
to  reach  my  cell.* 

**  Such,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect  was 
the  purport  of  her  letter. 

"  On  this  certainty  of  Irene's  safety, 
my  joy  was  as  vehement  as  my  former 
grief  at  her  loss  had  been,  and  but  for 
the  prudent  councils  of  De  Veis,  most 
probably  my  impatience  would  agaia 
have  defeated  my  hopes. 

"  He  told  me  be  haci  always  suspected 
Brissonet  of  being  a  traitor,  that  if  he 
received  intelligence  of  his  return,  with 
information  of^  Irene's  residence,  he 
would  acquaint  the  Pope,  whose  object 
was  to  keep  us  separate,  until  he  ter- 
rified me  into  further  submissions. 

**  By  De  Veis*  advice,  who  proceeded 
to  Paris  to  watch  over  Ire^c,  I  affected 
extreme  illness — ordering  the  Bishop 
of  St  Maloes  to  be  sent  for — he  re- 
turned from  Perugia  without  delay. 
As  I  expected,  my  physician,  observ- 
ing the  declining  state  of  my  health, 
took  my  hint,  and  ordered  that  I 
should  proceed  to  Paris  by  easy  stages, 
hoping  much  benefit  from  my  native 
air.  My  sufferings  had  been  too  poig- 
nant to  be  concealed  even  by  Bris- 
sonet's  artifices,  but  were  naturallv  im- 
puted to  grief  for  my  son ;  and  the 
single-hearted  physician  thought  no- 
thing so  likely  to  restore  me,  as  the 
society  of  my  queen. 

•*  For  once  Brissonet  was  deceived. 
On  my  reaching  Paris  he  requested 
permission  to  go  to  St  Maloes,  to  see 
Mfter  some  reported  abuses  in  his  dio- 
cese. From  the  period  of  mv  arrival 
until  the  evening  appointed  for  meet- 
ing Irene,  ii  appeared  to  my  feverish 
impatience  as  if  time  had  made  a  pause. 
De  Veis  had  my  present  monastic  dis- 
guise in  readiness  for  me;  1  sent  to 
the  chapel,  and  there  afier  the  mid- 
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night  prayf n  fottiid  the  keys  and  my 
instructions  in  the  confessional.  Everj 
thini?  succeeded  to  my  most  sanfruine 
wishes.  I  reached  the  cell  of  Irene 
in  safety — again  folded  her  to  my  bo- 
som. All  sorrows  for  the  past — all 
apprehensions  for  the  future  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  delicious  transports  of 
ourre-union.  Radiant  with  happiness, 
as  I  entered  the  temple  of  my  idol,  I 
believed  that  no  shadow  could  ever 
again  attend  upon  my  footsteps.** 

**  Sacrilegious  wretches,**  called  out 
the  palmer,  "  did  no  fear  of  God,  no 
compunction  for  the  trampling  down 
of  evory  moral  obligation,  arise  to 
check  your  raptures." 

**  Father,  I  have  told  sufficient  to 
command  your  assistance.** 

**  What  can  Charles  of  France  re- 
quire from  such  as  me  ?" 

"  Were  you  but  an  hour  in  Paris, 
you  must  nave  heard  of  my  purposed 
attack  upon  Italy,  and  my  intention  of 
leaving  France  to-morrow  to  join  my 
troops.  Last  week  I  was  much  shocked 
and  grieved  ut  Bri5Sonel*s  unexpected 
return.  Apprehending  from  it  tnat  be 
had  gainca  some  intelligence  of  my 
nocturnal  visits  here,  I  entrusted  the 
keys  of  St  Ursula,  which  I  had  re- 
ceived from  Irene,  to  De  Veis,  now 
Duke  of  Nola.  Fortune  favoured  him, 
be  had  an  interview  with  Irene,  and 
by  representing  our  mutual  danger,  in 
the  event  of  discovery,  gained  her  con- 
sent to  be  in  readiness  to  quit  her  con- 
vent to-niffht— 4sUe  had  before  promised 
to  effect  her  eiio^e,  aud,  in  disguise, 
join  me  in  Naple(|^ 

**  Palmer,  youP^knge  address  at  St 
Denis*  this  monj^L  threw  me  into  ^ 
such  a  perturbatioll^^  spirits,  as  the  ' 
ever-officious  Bishtm-'of  St.  Maloes 
must  have  noticed  \  but  as  I  came  here 
this  evening,  my  worst  fears  were  veri- 
fied, for  in  place  of  an  old  groom  as 
usual  leading  forth  my  horses,  Brissooet 
was  there,  and  vebementlv  entreated 
of  me  not  to  leave  Paris  this  night  as 
danger  awaited  me.  I  accused  him  in 
no  measured  terms  for  being  a  hypo- 
crite. Without  extenuating  himself, 
he  assured  me  he  was  then  ouly  ex- 
cited for  my  good  ;  he  would  have 
.said  more,  but  calling  to  one  of  my 
.  I^^ges,  who  this  evening  accompanied  me 
us  I  left  De  Veis,  my  usual  companion, 
to  watch  over  the  movements  of  Bris- 
sonet  and  also  to  attend  upon  the  queen. 
And  now,  palmer,  as  time  speeds  on 
to  the  moments  of  our  appointment,  I 
tave  a  feeling  of  superstitious  dread 
hat  some  evil  awaits  me  :  for  myself  I 


care  not,  but  Irene  must  be  spared.    In 

Elace  of  the  pa£^e*s  attire  I  have  brought 
ere,  and  which  she  was  to  have  worn, 
I  will  make  her  assume  my  present  ca- 
puchin's dress.  Under  this  disguise  and 
and  your  protection  she  will  ezdte  no 
notice.  Oh!  then,  good  palmer  guard 
her  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  your 
wishes,  be  they  within  the  limita  or  our 
power,  shall  be  fulfilled.** 

The  half  hour  chimed.  "  Hah  I* 
exclaimed  Charles,  rushing  out  of  the 
confessional,  "  even  now  she  anxiously 
awaits  me— promise  to  assist  me  aud 
my  eternal  gratitude  is  yours.** 

**  I  will  assist  you,**  said  the  palmer 
hastily,  following  him,  and  grasping  hU 
robe,  "by  saving  you  from  duspair — 
you  must  see  Irene  no  moro." 

**  Presumptuous  fool,**  answered 
Charles,  *'  who  or  what  art  thou,  that 
dares  to  oppose  the  kinff  of  France  in 
his  own  dominions  ?  Hence  !  or  by 
my  immortal  soul,  you  shaU  repent 
your  interference." 

Without     answering,     the 
placed  himself  in  an  attitude 
ance,    leaning   iiis   back  again 
picture. 

**  You  are  some  base  hire 
by  the  execrable  Alexahderi^ 
Charles.  «  1  bitterly  regret  the  .  ^ 
confidence  1  have  so  m^4^tf;'placed  in 
you — I  cannot  rtcal  it^^Ati-  it  shall 
perish  with  you;"  and  dra^ng  forth 
bis  tripple-edged  dagger,  he  made  a 
powerful  lounge  at  the  heart  of  the 
palmer. 

With  one  stroke  of  his  arm,  the 
palmer  threw  the  king  back,  and 
wrenching  the  weapon  from  his  hand 
snapped  the  h  ell-tempered  sled  la 
pieces. 

•*  Wretch,"  furiously  called  out  th© 
king,   '*you  have  disarmed  me;   but 

{jou  cannot  conquer  my  wilt  I  return 
lere  to-morrow  with  my  legions — I 
will  expose  the  whole  system,  explained 
to  me  by  the  Pope — I  will  shake  the 
pillars  of  the  church,  until  it  totters  to 
Its  yery  foundation,  though  Irene  and 
myseH  may  perish  beneath  ita  ruins.** 

The  king  was  rushing  towards  the 
portal,  to  quit  the  chapel,  when  the 
palmer  calling  him  back,  said  mourn- 
fully, *•  you  will  not  let  me  save  you, 
then  have  your  way.'*  As  he  si>oke, 
rising  on  the  step,  he  touched  the 
secret  spring — instantly  the  picture 
flew  back  and  he  entered  the  narroir 
dark  passage  leading  to  Irenes  cell. 

Awhile  Charles  hesitated,  **  Palmer, 
you  mean  some  treachery,"  he  exclaiia- 
ed,  "  but  proceed— -I  fear  yoq  not." 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


Whenever  a  nan  waM  entnwted  with 
the  eare  of  St.  Unola's  lamp,  she  be* 
cane  a  person  of  the  greatest  conse« 
qvence  to  the  abbess,  who,  to  shew 
some  eause  for  treating  her  with  marked 
respect,  gave  her  the  key  of  the  ward- 
robe, considered  a  place  of  high  trust. 
This  apartment  was  crowded  with 
dresses  and  jewels,  the  accomolated 
offerings  for  centuries  back  of  the  pious 
to  their  different  saints,  who,  on  festivals 
and  solemn  occasions  were  decked  oot 
by  the  nuns.  Some  of  this  £nery  was 
also  osed  to  adorn  the  novices  on  the 
cereiBonj  of  taking  their  vows,  as  a 
last  &rewell  to  the  vanities  of  the  Besh, 
ere  they  assumed  the  black  veil,  which 
was  supposed  to  shut  out  all  human 
affections  and  passions. 

On  the  night  Irene  bad  first  ap- 
pointed to  meet  Charles,  guided  by  a 
sentiment  which  requires  no  comment, 
after  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
convent  had  retired  to  rest,  she  stole 
silently  to  the  chamber  called  the 
wardrobe.  There  was  no  light  in  it 
but  what  was  emitted  from  a  small 
lantern  she  drew  from  brneath  her 
rohe  ;  as  she  held  it  up  she  started 
back  with  terror  at  seeing  her  own 
form  reflected  in  all  directions  by  the 
splendid  mirrors  which  pannelled  the 
toe  apartment.  Smiling  at  her  ner- 
vousness, she  proceeded  to  select  from 
amongst  the  splendid  dresses  and  orna- 
ments, such  as  an  eastern  princess 
might  envy,  one  for  her  purpose. 

Years  had  passed  away  since  she 
had  parted  from  her  royal  lover,  and  a 
pang  shot  through  her  heart  as  she  re- 
flected he  might  think  her  person  altered. 
She  sighed  in  bitterness  as  she  turned 
from  the  cases,  where  were  deposited 
the  beautiful  hair  of  many  a  victim : 
hastily  choosing  a  dress  of  white, 
adorned  with  flowers,  and  snatching  a 
casket  of  gems,  she  hurried  to  her  pri- 
vate cell,  which  led  from  that  side  of 
the  convent  by  a  passage  in  the  wall, 
similar  to  the  one  which  opened  from 
the  chapel. 

On  entering  it,  having  first  carefully 
arranged  the  mechanism  connected 
with  the  lamps,  Irene  threw  aside  her 
nun*s  dress  ;  and  with  much  care,  and 
the  assistance  of  a  small  mirror  she  had 
brought  for  the  purpose,  put  on  the 
robes  she  had  chosen,  twining  a  scarf 
of  India  muslin,  wrought  with  gold  and 
pearls,  gracefully  round  her  beautifully 
formed  head,  shorn  of  its  natural  orna- 
ment.  The  sparkling  jewels  were  then 


judicioasly  placrd,  and,  prrhnps,  the 
earth  never  produced  a  being  more 
exquisitely  lovely.  As  she  eazcd  in  the 
mirror,  her  heart  throbbrd  with  plea- 
siirr,  not  because  she  was  beautiful, 
but  bfK^anse  Charles  would  find  her  so. 

Her  next  care  was  to  arrange  her 
room ;  it  was  furnished  with  great  sim- 
plicity, but  with  more  atteution  than 
the  cells  of  the  nun^.  The  floor  was 
closely  matted  ;  a  lamp  descending 
from  the  ceiling  duffiised  a  brilliant 
light  similar  to  that  which  excited  so 
much  wonder  upon  the  martyr's  shrine. 
At  the  eastern  end  of  the  apartment 
was  an  alcove,  in  which  wa*  placed  a 
small  altar.  An  ivory  crucifix  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  but  much  dis- 
coloured from  time,  rested  upon  it ; 
there  also  was  placed  a  death's  head 
and  cross  bones,  and  a  splendidly  illo- 
miuated  missal,  altogether  forming  a 
stranere  contrast  to  shreds  of  old  finery 
and  tawdry  toys  with  which  the  taste 
of  the  old  nun,  the  cell's  last  inhabi- 
tant, had  most  elaborately  decked  it. 
This  strange  type  of  the  human  mind 
was  tlirown  into  strong  relief  by  two 
silver  lamps,  fed  nitb  perfumed  oil, 
which  stood  behind  it.  Irene's  glance 
fell  upon  the  altar,  a  feeling  of  aue 
crept  over  her ;  she  hastily,  and  with 
down-cast  looks,  laid  her  uuu*s  dress  at 
its  base,  tl^en  threw  her  black  veil  over 
the  crucifix. 

She  stood  near  the  time-piece  to 
mark  the  passing  moments.  It  was  an 
antique  of  curious  fancy — a  figure  of 
Time,  cast  in  bronze,  rested  upon  a 
sarcophagus  of  porphyry — the  figure 
stood  erect,  its  right  foot  thrown  for- 
ward iust  touched  a  wheel,  which  re- 
volved round  every  hour,  wheo,  with 
a  scythe  he  held  in  his  right  hand. 
Time  struck  the  hour  on  a  small  drum 
which  was  placed  beneath.  Imme- 
diately with  a  low  muffled  sound  a 
grain  of  sand  rolled  from  it  into  the 
sarcophagus,  thus  marking  the  hoars  ; 
for  there  was  no  dial.  In  his  lefV  hand 
the  fieure  held  up  a  tablet  engraved 
with  hieroglyphics.  Irene  remained 
anxiously  watching  until  the  figure 
struck  the  hour  of  two  a^iniit  his 
drum — at  each  stroke  a  gram  of  sand 
rolled  forth.  Have  I  yet  another  half 
hour  to  wait  ?  she  signed,  then  reclin- 
ing on  her  small  couch,  half  slumbering, 
a  strange  fancy  crossed  her  imagination. 
She  was  again  in  the  gorgeous  apart- 
ment called  the  wardrobe,  selecting 
her  dress^  when  her  father  suddenly 
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stood  before  her,  holding  up  one  of 
unequalled  splendour,  and  in  a  loud 
stern  voice  called  out,  **  hasten  Irene, 
this  is  your  sacrafical  robe."  She 
awoke  in  terror.  Again  she  looked  at 
the  time-piece,  but  there  was  no  judg- 
ing from  it,  except  when  the  hour  ex- 


pired. She  heard  approaching  foot- 
steps—  high  beat  her  bosom  with 
the  mingled  feelinrs  of  lore,  fear,  hope, 
expectation — she  leant  by  the  wall  for 
support — the  secret  door  flew  open — 
a  moment  and  her  lover  was  at  her 
feet 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


To  the  enraptured  eyes  of  Charles, 
Irene  de  Frestamere  was,  if  possible,  a 
thousand  times  more  beautiful,  more 
dear  than  even  in  the  first  bright  days 
of  his  boyish  love.  The  tender,  timid 
girl,  in  the  early  blush  of  innocence, 
was  forgotten  in  the  finished  form,  in 
the  ardent  and  devoted  attachment  of 
the  highly  intellectual  woman.  Both 
had  suflfered  much  sorrow  since  their 
separation  ;  both  had  drank  deeply  of 
the  cop  of  bitterness.  Of  past  hopes 
nothing  remained  but  their  love,  and 
yielding  to  its  influence  they  abandoned 
themselves  to  its  pleasures,  reckless  of 
consequences. 

Onee  more  Charles  rose  in  the  pub- 
lic opinion — his  health  returned — his 
kingaom  flourished — his  court  became 
the  most  resorted  to  in  Europe  — 
amusement  followed  amusement — and 
if  in  the  round  of  pleasure  the  monarch 
occasionally  secluded  himself,  as  it  was 
supposed  for  the  pursuit  of  his  studies, 
it  excited  no  observation,  and  if  it  did, 
it  was  only  to  admire  his  self-denial. 
None  ever  suspected  that  the  solitary 
cell  beneath  tne  walls  of  St.  Ursula 
contained  for  him  a  being  of  more  at- 
traction than  the  combined  beauties  of 
the  court  could  boast 

Love  ever  wishes  to  sacrifice  itself 
upon  the  altar  of  its  idol.  As  time 
rolled  on,  his  passion  increased,  and 
Charles  became  impatient  at  the  im- 
poasibility  of  meeting  Irene  but  twice 
a-week,  and  then  but  for  one  solitary 
hour — for  at  half-past  two  only  could 
he  gain  admittance — and  one  hour  after 
she  compelled  him  to  depart  Even 
this  period  would  be  shortened  as  the 
summer  advanced,  for  except  favoured 
by  darkness,  Irene  dared  not  admit  him. 
Vainly  had  he,  even  on  his  bended 
knee,  urged  her  to  consent  to  his  ap- 
pljring  for  a  divorce  from  his  queen. 
He  had  exposed  to  her  all  the  villainy 
of  Alexander — he  knew  much  would 
be  required  for  obtaining  the  promised 
divorce — but  carrying  his  successful 
arms  into  Italy,  he  hoped  soon  to  have 
the  Pope  in  his  power,  and  though  he 
demanded  the  kingdom  of  France,  he 
would  resign  it  to  be  legally  united  to 
Irene. 


But,  with  the  inflexibility  of  her 
fisUier's  character,  Irene  always  reject- 
ed his  entreaUes.  *<  Never,"  she 
would  say,  "  will  I  assist  towards  your 
dishonour;  the  sinful  Alexander  only 
exposed  one  system  of  deception  to 
draw  j'ou  into  another.  The  subtle 
politician  well  knows  that  any  attempt 
to  divorce  your  highly  esteemed  queen, 
would  raise  all  Bretagne,  and  more 
than  half  the  provinces  of  France, 
against  you.  Little  does  he  appreciate 
the  heart  of  Irene  de  Frestamere,  if 
he  thinks  to  make  her  a  fire-braod  to 
light  up  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  and 
stamp  with  everlasting  ignomony  her 
beloved  Charles,  for  die  sake  of  her 
own  agffrandizement  No ;  from  the 
hour  I  nrst  loved  you,  you  were  the 
sole  object  of  my  earthly  affections. 
For  your  sake,  without  a  sigh,  I  re- 
jected an  empire  ;  without  a  murmur 
I  bore  the  brand  of  shame ;  the  so- 
lemn vows  which  I  took  in  my  despair 
I  held  so  sacred  that,  though  I  could 
not  conquer  my  love,  I  would  have 
fled  from  its  indulgence  ;  but  my  resi- 
dence in  this  convent,  where  nothing 
is  pious  but  the  name,  and  the  strange 
confidence  of  the  abbess,  undeceiving 
me  that  I  might  be  a  tool  to  deceive 
others,  has  removed  all  my  reverence 
for  monastic  institutions.  The  disco- 
veries made  to  you  by  the  Pope,  have 
perfected  my  disgust.  I  consider  my- 
self as  one  of  the  hetacomb  of  human 
victims,  annually  immolated  to  support 
•a  too  powerful  hierarchy.  Mine  is  not 
the  spirit  to  bow  submissive  to  an  au- 
thority I  despise,  or  yield  to  weak  re- 
grets, I  am  ready  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  the  church,  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  my  beloved  hero.  If  pos- 
sible, we  will  keep  our  interviews 
from  the  prying  eyes  of  curiosity,  but 
should  they  transpire,  let  the  conse- 
quences be  what  they  may,  your 
laurels  must  not  be  tarnished. 

Charles  sincerely  regretted  her  deci- 
sion ;  but,  naturally  of  a  yielding  tem- 
per, her  more  powerful  mind  always 
conquered  him. 

Four  months  had  passed  away  in 
this  manner,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the   following  circumstance,    Giiarles 
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becAme  all  impatieBce  to  remore  Irene 
from  her  conrent.'  To  add  new 
eharms  to  her  person,  and  while  away 
the  tediotw  hours  of  hia  absence,  the 
eoostaady  altered  her  dress.  One 
night,  as  she  stood  in  the  wardrobe 
selectins^  some  ornaments,  npon  look- 
ing op  she  beheld,  reflected  in  the  op- 
posite mkror,  a  tall  figare  clad  in  dark 
robes,  standing  behind  her.  The  li^t 
efflit;^  from  the  lantern  was  so  £unt, 
and  the  apartHient  so  lofty  that  nothing 
coold  be  seen  distinctly.  The  ter- 
ror of  Irene  at  this  appearance,  was 
so  great,  that,  letting  the  ornaments 
yi  from  her  hands,  she  rushed  wildly 
to  her  cell,  where  she  sunk  on  her 
coach  almost  insensible.  In  this  state 
the  king  found  her ;  his  tenderness 
re-assured  her,  and  he  accompanied 
her  through  the  dark  passage  to  the 
wardrobe,  to  lock  the  door ;  as,  shoold 
it  be  found  open,  it  would  excito 
strange  suspicions.  Irene  agreed  with 
kim  in  supposing  it  must  have  been  a 
dehision  or  her  fancy,  excited  by  the 
fearful  life  she  led,  spending  her  nights 
in  that  solitary  <^U  ;  she  also  men- 
tioned to  the  kine  that,  on  the  Tues- 
day night  before  (it  was  then  Friday) 
as  she  entered  her  cell,  while  she  was 
arranging  the  machinery  of  St  Ur- 
sala*6  lamps,  she  heard  a  strange  rum- 
bling noise  behind  the  alcove  in  which 
itood  the  altar.  It  had  affected  her 
spirits  the  more,  because  the  cemetery 
lay  JBSt  behind  it. 

More  solicxtous  than  ever  to  remove 
her  from  St.  Ursula's,  the  king  fixed 
the  following  week  for  his  departure 
for  Milan.  He  arranged  that  De  Veis 
vas  to  remain  after  him  to  assist 
mber  escape  from  the  convent,  and 
secret  her  in  Paris  until  he  announced 
his  arrival  in  Naples,  when,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  page,  De  Veis  would  con- 
duct her  to  Italy,  where  every  thing 
would  be  prepared  for  her  reception. 
To  prevent  any  enquiries,  the  king 
purp<»^  leaving  a  letter  for  the 
abl^ss,  commanding  her  silence,  pro- 
mising, if  she  guarded  Irene's  secret, 
to  endow  her  convent  largely ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  she  published  her  elope- 
ment, to  explain  the  whole  system  of 
hypocrisy  practised  at  St.  Ursula's,  and 
to  have  it  raxed  to  the  ground. 

On  this  night  Charles  remained 
half  an  hour  longer  than  usual  in 
Irene's  cell,  and  she  had  several  times 
to  entreat  his  absence  ere  he  could 
tear  himself  away,  for  he  perceived 
that  the  figure  she  had  seen  or  fancied 
Vol.  XII. 


in  the  wardrobe,  left  a  fearful  impres- 
sion upon  her  mind. 

At  this  period,  as  far  as  human  wis- 
dom could  penetrate,  every  thing 
seemed  to  favour  the  guilty  lovers, 
when  the  appearanee  of  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Maloes,  by  awaking  the  kiug*s  sus- 
picions, altered  all  his  plans.  Kesolv- 
ing  not  to  leave  Paris  without  Irene, 
and,  apprehensive  that  Brissonet 
would,  as  usnal,  act  as  a  toy  upon 
his  movements,  on  the  next  Tuesaay, 
in  place  of  going  himself  to  St  Ursa- 
la's,  he  sent  De  Veb  who  (as  before 
mentioned)  gained  Irene's  consent  to 
escape  on  the  fbllowiag  Friday.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  when  Charles 
met  the  mysterious  palmer  in  the 
ehs^el,  and  hoping  to  gain  his  assist- 
ance, indiscreetly  placed  in  him  such 
inlimited  confidence. 

We  now  return  to  the  king,  whom 
we  left  following  the  palmer  through 
the  passages  leading  to  Irene's  ceH. 
Arrived  at  its  entrance,  the  palmer 
stopped,  and  seemed  overpowered 
with  emotion.  Angrily  the  kinfi^  com- 
manded he  should  make  way  tor  him 
to  pass ;  he  still  kept  the  entrance 
closed.  Irritated  beyond  control,  by 
a  sudden  spring  Charles  caught  him 
by  the  collar,  and  flinging  him  back, 
burst  open  the  door,  and  was  entering, 
but  paused  in  wonder  at  the  scene 
whicn  met  his  view. 

Hitherto,  durine  all  their  meetings, 
Irene  had  received  him  in  the  manner 
already  ascribed,  with  no  variation  ex- 
cept her  occasional  change  of  dress  ; 
but,  on  this  eventful  night,  her  cell 
presented  a  scene  of  splendor  unri- 
valled in  the  court  of  France.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  the  most  beau- 
tifully wrought  tapestry.  Over  her 
small  couch  fell  a  covering  of  the 
richest  silk,  wax  tapers  blazed  around 
it,  the  air  was  impregnated  with  the 
richest  perfumes — all  was  so  changed 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  altar,  and  its 
sad  emblems  shaded  as  usual  with  the 
black  veil  ;  standing  neglected  and 
forgotten  in  its  dark  alcove,  the  king 
would  have  supposed  he  had  by  mis- 
take entered  a  strange  apartment. 

Clad  in  a  crimson  robe  of  regal  mag- 
nificence, Irene  half  reclined  upon  the 
couch,  her  head  thrown  back,  rested  the 
upon  a  pillow,  her  left  arm  fell  over  the 
couch,  the  open  palm  of  her  right  hand 
pressed  upon  her  bosom,  a  veil  of  the 
most  delicate  texture  shaded  her  coun- 
tenance— the  whole  effect  of  her  figure 
was  imposing  and  beautiful.  . 
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Wbd  mxk  tU  meao  by  til  thii  dis- 
play, thought  Ch«rl«a  •omewha;!  an- 
gnlf.  It  was  childish  of  her  to  get  up 
all  this  finery  Just  en  the  ere  of  de- 
parture ;  alas  I  she  little  apprehends 
the  danger  that  sarroands  us.  The 
palmer  stood  at  his  side,  **  retire,  I 
coremand  youi"  said  tlie  king,  **  if  joa 
will  assist  me,  remain  in  the  passage; 
I  must  speak  to  Irene  alone.* 

The  palmer  moved  awaj  dosing 
(he  door  after  him.  At  timt  moment 
Time,  wHh  his  low  muffled  drum,  an- 
Bounced  the  hour  of  three.  Hurraing 
to  the  couch,  and  flinging  himself  be- 
side her,  the  king  tenderly  addressed 
Irene,  '*  I  have  been  delayed  half  an 
hoar,  my  best  love,  beyond  the  appoint- 
ed time,"  be  said,  **  and  I  know  how 
BMioh  you  must  have  suffered  eipect- 
ing  me.  Hasten,  my  dearest  Irene, 
ai^  throw  off  this  dvess,  we  have  not 
a  moment  to  lose,**  and  he  rose  to 
assist  her,  but  she  spoke  not  **  Nay, 
my  beloved,  this  b  trifling  with  our 
hopes  (  for  beaven*s  sake,  hurry." 
Receiving  no  answer,  a  wild  terror 
rushed  through  Mm.  **  Merciful  hea- 
vens 1  Irene,  what  can  all  this  mean,** 
and  he  fell  on  his  knees  ;  « spea^ 
to  me,  my  own  love  — it  is  your 
Charles— your  king  addresses  you— 
answer  or  you  drive  me  to  madness,** 
and  he  clapped  her  hands  in  bis ;  it 
was  cold  and  lifeless.  He  dashed 
aside  her  veil,  and  frantlciy  calling 
npon  her  name,  snatched  her  to  his 
wildly  throbbing  bosom,  his  eyes  fixed 
glaring  in  agony,  beheld  his  beloved 
Irene,  a  pale  and  bleeding  corse— the 
body  fell  from  his  poweness  arms  to 
the  ground,  and  it  is  said  the  distant 


echoes  of  the  forest  told  back  his  kmd 
and  h(M>eless  cries. 

Again  the  despairing  Charles  knelt 
In  unspeakable  anguish  over  hb  mnr- 
deredlove.  «*  So  lately ,**  he  groaned, 
as  he  kiid  hb  hand  on  her  bleeding 
bosom — ^^demons  of  destniction,  whose 
work  was  thb  ^ 

*<  Mine,**  said  the  palmer,  in  a  stem 
voice  as  he  stood  before  him,  and 
throwing  back  hb  cowl  dbplayed  thb 
countenance  of  Sir  Raymond  de  Frea- 
tamere,  ghastly  from  the  Influence  of 
hb  ferocbus  passions — .**'  Mine  I  and  I 
glory  in  the  deed  ;  if  I  could  not  pre-  / 
serve  a  child  from  dbhonor,  I  have 
prevented  the  publicity  of  her  shame, 
which  would  have  reflected  disgrace 
upon  her  noble  family ;  and,  unworthv 
as  you,  Charles,  have  proved  yourself 
of  my  care,  I  could  not  see  yea 
plunging  yourself  and  Irene  into  ruin 
by  the  indulgence  of  a  most  criminal 
passion  which  laid  you  open  to  the 
machinations  of  your  enemies,  withoal 
reaching  fi)rth  my  hand  to  save  you.** 

Lying  on  the  body  of  Irene,  the 
king  heard  him  not ;  his  reason  wan- 
dered ;  a  ringing  noise  whiszed  through 
his  ears  ;  he  felt  the  body  forciwy 
dragged  from  hb  entwining  arms,  he 
sprung  up  to  follow  it,  but  he  stagger- 
ed ;  in  falling  he  caught  at  the  altar 
for  support,  but  his  hand  only  grasped 
the  nun's  veil.  The  earth  seemed 
then  to  yawn  before  him,  he  fancied 
himself  tumbling  down  an  unfathom- 
able abyss,  he  attempted  to  breathe,  bat 
thought  Irene's  body  pressed  upon  hb 
heart,  a  strong  convulsion  seized  him, 
and  he  sunk  into  total  insensibilitjr. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  king  had  appointed  De  Veis* 
then  Duke  of  Nola^  to  foUow  him  to 
St.  Unula  at  two,  as  he  purposed 
placing  Irene  under  hb  protection  as 
BUT  as  Paris,  thus  hoping  to  elude 
Brissonet,  fbr  he  apprehended  danger 
in  no  other  quarter.  It  so  happened 
that,  upon  the  king's  retiring  from  the 
banouettii^  room,  the  queen,  who 
highly  esteemed  De  Veis,  beckoned 
him  to  the  upper  end  of  the  table, 
where  chairs  or  state  were  erected 
ibr  her  and  the  king.  It  was  after- 
wards superstitiously  noticed  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  present 
at  the  fete,  as  the  conviviality  of  the 
party  increased,  ascended  into  the 
king's  chair,  and  with  Ann's  permis- 
sion, pledged  the  guests  as  the  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  feast. 


Sincerely  attached  to  Cbaries,  the 
queen  was  giving  De  Veis  many  in- 
structions to  forward  her  daily  expresses 
from  Italy,  with  a  full  account  of  all 
their    proceedings,    when    Brissonet 

? glided  forward,  requesting  to  speak  a 
iew  words  to  him. 

**  What  can  our  Bbhop  of  St. 
Maloes  want  that  he  presumes  to 
break  upon  our  discourse  ?"  haughtily 
demanded  the  queen,  as  she  waved 
him  off.  Continuing  her  conversatioa 
with  De  Veb,  who,  trembling  lest  my 
event  might  occur  to  interfere  witn 
Irene's  escape,  or  involve  Charles  In 
danger,  answered  her  in  a  manner  so 
confused,  so  foreign  to  the  subject,  as 
to  excite  much  laughter  in  the  attending 
ladies,  who  presumed  he  bad  quaSbd 
too  freely  of  the  rich  wines  before  kko. 
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Astb€3rw«re  rodria;  ffMi  the  banquet, 
De  Veis,  who  perceived  BriMonet'fl 
«Biiety  to  speak  to  him,  made  an 
effort  to  escape,  but  eonld  find  no 
opportonit3r. 

*  Yoa  cannot  retire  as  yet,  my  duke 
of  Nola,"  called  out  the  queen ;  <*  we 
retam  to  the  ball-room  to  recommence 
our  da&eing,  and  cannot  spare  so  good 
a  dancer.** 

To  refuse  such  a  command  he  dared 
net ;  and,  under  all  the  tortures  of  the 
Biost  agonising  suspense,  he  was  obliged 
to  act  a  part  in  the  scene  of  dissipation 
and  frivolity. 

It  was  nearly  half  an  hour  past  the 
appointed  time  ere  the  queen  and  her 
BMods  of  honor  retired.  Immediately 
De  Veis  equipped  himself  in  a  large 
hotaenan'sdoiik  and  hat,  and  mountiuff 
kiasteedkept  in  readiness,  had  galloped 
about  half  a  league  from  Paris,  on  the 
road  to  St.  Ursula,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly joined  by  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Maloes. 

Nothing  could  be  more  annoying 
than  this  intrusion  to  De  Veis,  already 
too  late  for  the  appointed  time.  With 
▼ident  anger,  he  demanded  of  the 
^shop  wherefore  he  had  tracked  his 
steps,  and,  to  elude  suspicion,  was 
taming  his  horse's  head  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  the  convent,  when 
Brissonet  called  out,  "I  charge  you, 
for  the  king^s  sake,  hear  me." 

«•  Be  quick,  then,"  answered  De  Veis, 
in  his  anxiety  to  deceive  Brissonet 
descending  to  the  meanness  of  a  iklse- 
Itood,  **  for  I  bear  a  message  from  the 
queen,  which,  as  you.  Sir  Cardinal,  are 
mot  her  confessor,  I  rather  think  she 
would  not  willingly  entrust  to  you." 

Brissonet,  with  his  usual  sneer,  and 
shrvggin^  his  shoulders,  doubtfully 
reoMrked,  **I  will  not  interfere  with 
the  queens  message,  believe  me,  but 
1  apprehend  some  danger  to  the  king." 

•*  Good  heavens  Pezclaimed  DeVeis, 
comBletel;|r  thrown  oflf  his  guard,  **  be 
qmoL ;  it  is  an  hour  later  than  I  pro- 
mised to  join  him." 

"  Did  you,"  hastily  demanded  Bris- 
sonet, **  notice  a  bare-footed  palmer, 
who  stopped  to  whisper  the  kin?  this 
morning  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Denis* 


••  Assuredly,"  answered  De  Veis, 
*1  every  one  remarked  the  circum- 
stance." 

**  Perhaps,*  said  Brissonet,  thought- 
fully, **  yoM  are  not  aware  that  I  came 
to  the  French  court  direct  from  Rome, 
where  I  had  been  summoned  from  St. 
If  aloee  to  attend  the  conclave  ?' 


**  Ton  are  triffing-  with  mjr  time  and 
patienoe,**  fiercely  answered  De  Veil, 
**  of  what  consequence  to  me  may  J 
demand  was  your  visit  to  or  from 
Rome  ?" 

**  Do  not  interrupt  me  at  present  i 
I  am  as  uneasy  as  yourself  about  the 
king ;  but  to  serve  him  effectually  you 
must  know  his  position.  The  pope 
and  I  had  a  dispute  at  Perugia;  I 
could  not  keep  on  terms  witn  the 
wretch  ;  by  this  means  I  lost  his  con- 
fidence, and  had  no  clue  to  learn  any 
thing  farther  relative  to  Irene  de  Fres- 
tamere.  Indeed,  by  the  way,  Alex- 
ander never  acouainted  me  where  she 
had  been  placea  after  she  had  been 
removed  from  the  Carmelite  nunnery, 
near  Rome.  A  few  days  previous  to 
my  return  to  Paris^,  I  bore  a  message 
to  the  pope.  Unexpectedly  I  was 
ushered  into  his  presence,  when,  by 
all  that  is  sacred,  that  very  palmer 
was  seated  by  him  in  close  conference. 
What  rendered  it  more  remarkable 
was,  Alexander  appeared  much  irri- 
tated at  my  intrusion,  while  the  palmer, 
whose  cowl  was  off,  to  disguise  his 
face  from  me,  threw  his  garment  over 
his  head  and  rushed  into  the  pope's 
private  cabinet." 

"  This  is  most  strange,**  said  De 
Veis.  •«  Have  you  a  guess  who  he 
can  be?  Most  likely  he  has  been 
sent  to  Paris  by  the  pope  for  some 
evil  against  the  king.  Would  I  had 
known  this  before." 

"  When,"  continued  Brissonet,  **  I 
saw  this  palmer  to-day  at  St.  Denis*, 
and  observed  the  violent  agitation  his 
address  threw  the  king  into,  my  heart 
misgave  me — all  was  not  right.  Suffice 
it,  then,  to  say,  I  watch^  his  move- 
ments. After  quitting  the  crowd  he 
walked  at  a  rapid  pace  by  a  private 
path  on  the  banks  of  the  Crowld ; 
where  the  roads  meet  he  stopped  for 
a  few  moments,  then  proceeaed  in  a 
northern  direction.  He  frequently 
looked  around,  but  I  kept  at  such  a 
distance  he  could  not  see  me.  At 
len^h  he  struck  into  the  forest.  For 
a  time  I  lost  sigbt  of  him,  but  as  I 
guessed  he  was  going  to  St.  Ursula,  I 
proceeded  in  that  direction.  Just  at 
the  entrance  of  the  glen  I  overtook 
him  ;  he  stopped  opposite  the  colossal 
crucifixion.  Hiding  myself  in  the 
thick  brushwood,  I  commanded  a  full 
view  of  his  figure ;  he  knelt  before  the 
cross  ;  his  cowl  was  thrown  back,  and 
I  beheld  the  well-known  countenance 
of  Sir  Raymond  do  Frestamere,  but  so 
distorted    from    contending    feelings. 
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that  its  expression 
moniacal." 

•*  Father  of  mercies !"  cried  out  De 
Veis,  clasDing  his  hands  with  anguish, 
**  Irene  is  losL  Brissonet,  in  the  name 
of  all  that's  sacred,  tell  me  quickly  all 
you  know  of  Sir  Raymond/' 

**  I  have  little  more  to  say.  He 
arose  afler  a  time  from  the  crucifix, 
and  crossed  over  into  the  cemetry 
belonging  to  the  convent  My  eyes 
were  still  fixed  upon  him,  when,  in- 
credible as  it  may  appear,  he  vanished 
from  my  view,  as  if  the  earth  had 
opened  to  receive  him.  Much  sur- 
prised, I  returned  to  Paris.  Exhausted 
from  my  long  walk,  the  whole  business 
appeared  so  strange,  I  began  to  fancy 
it  was  a  delusion  of  my  senses,  but 
upon  making  inouiries,  several  persons 
told  me  they  nad  seen  the  'palmer 
walking  near  the  banks  of  the  Crowld. 
I  resolved  to  communicate  the  circum- 
stance to  the  king,  but  he  suddenly 
avoided  me.  Still  I  felt  little  uneasi- 
ness upon  the  subject,  as,  until  to-night, 
I  had  no  suspicion  of  his  having  ever 
visited  at  St.  Ursula." 

•*  Hah  !*•  said  De  Vei^  quickly,  •*  how 
did  you  learn  his  having  done  so  ?** 

**  To-night,  when  he  quitted  the 
banquet,  my  suspicions  of  a  mystery 
were  aroused.  I  soon  discovered  he 
had  ordered  horses  to  be  in  readiness 
for  some  midnight  ramble.  No  slight 
cause  could  lead  to  his  quitting  his 
court  in  such  a  mvsterious  manner,  on 
the  very  eve  of  his  going  to  Italy.  I 
euessecf  at  once  that  Irene  was  lodged 
m  the  convent  of  St.  Ursula,  and  Uiat 
Alexander  had  acquainted  Sir  Ray- 
mond with  the  king's  attachment  to 
her.  Acting  upon  this  supposition,  I 
took  the  place  of  his  groom,  and  wildly 
intreated  him  to  listen  to  me ;  but 
before  I  could  explain  my  reason, 
with  his  usual  unreflecting  impetuosity, 
be  dragged  his  bridle,  which  I  had 
taken  hold  of,  from  my  hand,  and  in  an 
instant  disappeared  from  my  view.  My 
eflforts  to  speak  to  you  proved  equally 
fruitless." 

•*  If  you  really  regard  the  safety  of 
the  king,  Brissonet,  detain  me  no 
longer,  and  do  not  attempt  to  fol- 
low.*' 

The  Bishop  drew  off,  De  Veis, 
not  hoping  to  disguise  the  truth, 
spurred  his  horse  to  iu  utmost  speed, 
and  soon  reached  St.  Ursula.  Alight- 
ine:,  be  ruslied  into  the  glen.  The 
cold  grey  dawn  of  the  morning  shed 
sufficient  light  to  distinguish  surround- 
ing objects,  and  the  afflicted  De  Veis 
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soon  discovered  the  forms  of  the  kio^ 
and  hb  page,  as,  wrapped  in  their 
capuchin  cloak,  they  lay  on  the  damp 
earth,  apparently  lifeless. 

Raising  Charles  from  the  ground, 
and  perceiving  his  person  clotted  with 
gore,  De  Veis  called  out  in  horror, 
**  Holy  Virgin  I  the  king  is  murdered.** 
A  convulsive  groan  that  burst  from 
Charles*  bosom  assured  him  be  still 
lived.  As  he  was  tearing  open  his 
vest  to  discover  his  wounds  be  was 
joined  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Maloes. 
who,apprehending  danger,  had  followed 
him  unperceived. 

"  Your  coming  is  most  fortunate,* 
called  out  De  Veis,  **  hasten  and  rouse 
the  convent  for  immediate  assistance, 
else  the  king  bleeds  to  death.* 

With  his  usual  self-possession,  Bris- 
sonet carried  Charles  in  his  powerful 
arms,  and,  assisted  by  De  Veis,  bore 
him  gently  to  the  margin  of  a  stream 
that  flowed  at  a  short  distance.  Here, 
disencumbering  him  of  his  cloak,  he 
poured  some  water  down  his  throat ; 
carefully  examining  for  his  wounds,  he 
washed  the  blood-stains  from  his  hands 
and  face,  and  with  sincere  pleasure 
ascertained  tliat  no  violence  had  been 
offered  to  his  person,  and  that  his 
senses  were  reviving  under  the  influence 
of  the  morning  air  which  blew  over 
his  open  chest 

**  He  has  not  received  the  slightest 
hurt,  De  Veis,"  he  exclaimed  in  joyful 
accents. 

With  a  burst  of  inexpressible  sorrow 
De  Veis  dashed  himself  upon  the 
ground.  "  Oh !  Irene,**  he  said,  **  is 
it,  then,  your  blood — have  you  fallen  a 
victim  to  your  father's  wratn  ?** 

The  sound  of  her  name  acted  upon 
the  king  like  a  shock  of  electricity  ;  he 
fixed  his  eyes  wildly  upon  De  Veis,  but 
his  reason  wandered,  and,  in  a  weak 
but  angry  voice,  he  addressed  him  as 
the  palmer  struggling  to  escape  from 
his  bold,  and  commanded  him  to  make 
way  until  he  spoke  to  Irene. 

*'  Oh  I  my  beloved  master,**  sobbed 
out  De  Veis,  who,  exhausted  from 
suffering,  wept  with  the  vehemence  of 
a  schoolboy. 

•*  Rouse  yourself,  De  Veis,**  com- 
manded Brissonet ;  "  this  is  no  time 
to  indulge  in  useless  regrets.  I  know 
your  fears,  I  cannot  gainsay  them ;  it 
18  a  most  awful  business  ;  let  us  not 
encrease  its  misery  by  publishing  it 
Assist  me  to  place  tne  king  on  his 
horse;  you  must  get  him  to  the  castle 
of  Beauvoise ;  approach  not  Paris ; 
even  an  hour  hence,  as  I  quitted  it> 
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I  (faousauds  were  in  preparation  to  attend 

I  our  hero  there,  in  quest  of  new  vieto- 

i  ties." 

With  that  cold  sneer  which  rendered 
his  conntenauce,  otherwise  extremely 

I  handsome,  so  detestable,  the  Bishop 

pointed  to  the  pallid  fiaice  of  the  king, 
whose  eyes  were  fixed  without  one  ray 
of  intelligence  as  he  leant  back  upon 
tbe  supporting  shoulder  of  De  Veis, 
whose  fast-falling  tears  bedewed  ha 
&ce. 

**  The  sun  is  up,"  said  Brissonet,  as 
he  raised  the  king.  **  I  tell  vou,  De 
Veis,  if  we  loiter  here  another  half 
hour,  perhaps  sooner,  we  shall  have  a 
host  of  monks  about  us  ;  besides,  that 
poor  page,  if  he  still  lives,  perishes 
for  want  of  assistance.  Here,  support 
him  on  that  side.** 

I  De  Veis  drew  the  arm  of  the  still 

unconscious  Charles  under  his.  Oo 
reaching  the  horses,  Brissonet,  in  a 
deep  low  voice,  said  to  the  king^- 

**  I  have  a  message  from  Irene  de 
Frestamere.  She  impatiently  awaits 
for  you  at  the  castle  of  Beauvoise.— 
Haste,  lest  Sir  Raymond  arrives  from 
Milan." 

The  king  cast  a  wild  and  vacant 
look  around.  **  Said  vou  so,  mv  lord  ? 
but  there  are  evil  spirits  abroad.  The 
pope  let  them  escape  from  St.  Angelo's. 
1  go  not  one  step  without  her  letter ; 
Charles  of  France  is  not  so  easily 
duped." 

There  was  a  pause.  Fortunately 
De  Veis  had  in  his  possession  a  letter, 
written  at  a  former  period  by  Irene  to 
the  king.  At  a  venture  he  handed  it 
to  him.  Recognising  the  handwriting, 
Charles  rapturously  kissed  it — then, 
turning  his  horse's  head  towards  Beau- 
voise, he  rode  furiously  forward. 

••  De  Veis,  guard  well  the  king :  he 
b  all  but  mad,'*  called  out  Brissonet. — 
**  I  stay  here  to  learn  particulars  and 
see  Sir  Raymond  ;"  but  De  Veis,  in 
his  rapid  pursuit  afler  Charles,  heard 
him  not. 

Terror  bad  reduced  the  page  to  a 
state  almost  as  pitiable  as  the  kings. 
Supporting  him  in  his  anus,  Brissonet 
knocked  loudly  at  the  great  entrance 
of  the  convent,  demanding  admittance 
for  a  capuchin  brother  suddenly  seized 
with  illness.  The  cardinal  bishop's 
command  was  instantly  obeyed. — 
Restoratives  were  applied,  and  in  less 
than  two  hours  the  young  Dupont 
was  recovered  to  a  perfect  recollection. 
Impatiently  Brissonet  enquired  of  him 
a  full  account  of  the  night's  adventure  ; 
but  neither  his  threats  nor  caresses 


could  extract  any  information  from  the 
high-spirited  youth.  **  I  am  sworn  to 
reveal  nothing,  and  I  will  adhere  to 
my  oath,  though  you  put  me  to  the 
torture,"  was  his  decisive  answer.— 
Finding  nothing  conld  be  elicited  from 
the  page,  the  bishop  sought  an  inter- 
view with  tbe  abbess.  Confiding  in 
her  to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  the 
strange  events  attending  tbe  king's 
visit,  and  ordering  her  to  disguise 
nothing,  as  Alexander  had  long  since 
communicated  to  him,  also  to  Charles, 
the  secrets  of  St  Ursula. 

Grieved  and  terrified,  the  abbess 
acquainted  htm  that  Sir  Raymond, 
being  her  kinsman,  and  one  of  the 
most  scientific  men  in  France,  had, 
many  year^  before,  been  admitted  into 
the  secret  of  St.  Ursula's  lamps,  then 
out  of  order,  and  that  he  had  been 
secreted  in  the  convent  for  many  nights, 
repairing  the  machinery  in  which  he 
wrought  several  improvements. 

**  For  many  years,"  proceeded  the 
abbess,  **  I  heaitl  nothing  of  him  until 
ten  days  since,  when  he  appeared  in 
the  dress  of  a  palmer,  requesting  I 
would  grant  a  private  audience.  He 
told  me  he  had  just  returned  from 
Rome,  where  he  had  learned  from 
Alexander  the  Sixth  of  his  daughter 
Irene  being  placed  in  my  convent, 
and  demanded  a  particular  account  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  she  conducted 
herself.  Loving  her  sincerely,  I  thought 
I  never  could  express  mvself  too 
largely  in  her  praise — concluding  by 
saying,  so  impressed  am  I  of  her 
sanctity,  I  have  chosen  her  before  all 
the  other  sisters  of  the  house  to  attend 
upon  the  sacred  lamps,  also  to  keep 
the  keys  of  the  wardrobe." 

In  a  manner  which  no  language  can 
depict,  he  answered,  •*  You  are  de- 
ceived," and  then  laid  before  me  the 
whole  of  her  passion  for  Charles  the 
Eighth  ;  *<  but  I  need  not,"  said  tiie 
abbess,  "enter  into  further  explanations 
upon  that  head,  as  he  gave  me  to 
understand  you  had  been  the  king's 
confidant,  and  afterwards  betrayed  him 
to  Alexander." 

•*  Too  true,**  said  Brissonet,  des- 
pondingly. 

**  Sir  Raymond  then  handed  me  a 
bull  from  the  pope,  commanding  that 
I  should  grant  him  the  privilege  of 
secreting  himself  in  my  convent  as 
long  as  he  pleased.  Of  course  I  should 
obey. 

•*  Exactly  eight  night's  hence — I 
remember  well,  it  was  on  Thursday — 
tbe  palmer  hid  himself  in  a  small  celii 
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situated  behind  an  alooye  in  which 
standa  the  altar  in  the  apartment  called 
St  Ursula.  From  the  macbineij 
connected  with  the  lamps  being  placed 
.there*  he  chose  that  position,  because 
he  could  enter  hj  a  subterranean 
passage  from  the  cemetry.  There 
was  a  sliding-door  behind  the  altar, 
leading  into  Irene's  apartment  Sir 
Raymond  told  me  hebaii)oured  a  strong 
suspicion  of  her  holding  private  meet- 
ings with  her  lover — that  without  a 
full  corroboration  of  her  guilt  he  would 
not  condemn  her,  but  he  said,  *if  the 
sacrilegious  wretch  pollutes  her  con- 
vent, and  disgraces  her  familr  by 
admitting  the  king  to  her  cell,  my 
punishment  shall  be  as  terrible  as 
lust/ 

'*  Cardinal "  continued  the  abbess, 
.as  she  fell  in  deep  sorrow  upon  her 
knees,  **  I  would  as  soon  huve  doubted 
the  existence  of  the  blessed  Mary  as 
tha  virtue  of  Irene.  I  made  no  eflbrt 
(had  I,  it  would  have  proved  unavail- 
ing) to  save  her  from  the  trial ;  ^our 
.discovery  to-night  proves  her  crime, 
and  I  much  fear  its  retribution.** 

«Do  you  think,**  said  Brissonet, 
abruptly,  **  we  could  reach  Irene's  cell 
unobserved?  At  what  hour  do  the 
jiun's  collect  ?* 

**  At  five  in  the  morning,**  answered 
the  abbess. 

**  It  wanta  half  an  hour  of  the  time," 
said  the  bishop,  *'  let  us  proceed  to  the 
chapel.** 

The  abbess  offered  no  objections  ; 
the  gloomy  pile  was  but  dimly  lighted 
by  the  morning  sun.  As  they  entered 
she  advanced  to  pay  her  devotions  at 
St.  Ursula's  shrine,  when,  with  au 
exclamation  of  horror,  she  found  the 
lamps  extinguished,  and,  on  examining, 
perceived  the  tubes  connected  with 
them  cut  to  pieces.  Trembling  for 
her  miracle,  upon  which  the  reputa- 
tion of  her  house  for  superior  sanctity 
d«;pended,  she  snatched  a  taper  from 
the  distant  altar,  and,  calling  on  Bris- 
sonet  to  follow,  advanced  to  the  picture 
of  St  Stephen,  and  attempted  to  press 
back  the  spring,  but  found  it  fastened 
from  the  inside. 

At  the  same  time  Brlssonct  picked 
up  the  glittering  pieces  of  the  king's 
dagger,  which  he  at  once  knew  from 
the  jewelled  crown  upon  its  hilt 

**  We  had  best  go  round  to  the 
cemetry,  and  enter  in  that  direction,** 
observed  Brissonet 

**  It  would  be  impossible  at  this  hour 
without  being  observed,"  said  the 
abbess.     **  Remam  here  and    I    will 


try   whether   the  entrtnce  near  the 
wardrobe  ii  cloaed." 

She  returned  in  a  few  momentSr 
looking  extremely  pale,  holding  a  scrofl 
she  had  found  at  the  door.  She  pre- 
sented it  to  Brissonet  It  merely  con* 
tuned  the  following  words  : 

'*  Any  effort  to  enter  Irene**  cdl 
most  prove  fruitless,  as  all  the  passages 
are  closed  for  ever.  Should  violence 
be  used  to  force  then,  let  the  inhabi- 
tants of  St  Ursula  beware,  as  a  few 
moments  after  its  proud  waUs  shall  be 
levelled  to  the  eaith. 

Raymond  db  Frbstambbs." 

That  night,  on  attentively  examining 
the  doors,  Brissonet  ascertained,  to  a 
certainty,  they  must  have  been  aH 
fastened  by  some  person  inside,  ami 
even  he  felt  a  thrill  of  remorse  at  tke 
horrible  fate  to  which  Sir  Raymond 
had  doomed  hhnself—- thus  burying 
himself  alive  with  the  body  of  his 
daughter. 


De  Veis,  succeed  ing  in  getting 
Charles  to  the  castle  of  Beauvotse, 
placing  him  under  the  care  of  hk 
physician  and  Oliver  MaUlard,  his 
confessor,  he  hastened  to  court  to 
announce  that,  in  consequence  of 
sudden  illness,  the  king  was  obliged 
to  defer  his  campaign  to  Italy  for  - 
some  da^s,  when  ne  hoped  to  accom- 
pany his  troops  to  Milan.  Then, 
requesting  a  private  audience  with 
the  queen,  in  the  gentlest  terms  be 
gave  her  to  uuderstand  that  Charles 
suffered  under  a  temporary  derange- 
ment, for  «  hich  no  possible  cause  could 
be  assigned  except  the  over-excitement 
of  his  mind  respecting  the  approaching 
war — that  it  was  the  opinion  of  his 
physician  a  few  days  would  restore 
him  ;  and  as  nothing  could  be  more 
essential  to  his  future  glory  than  keep- 
ing his  present  state  secret,  he  entreated 
she  would  subdue  her  regrets,  and,  to 
divert  the  pu))lic  mind,  order  all  kinds 
of  games  and  amusements. 

Three  weeks  passed  on,  and  Charles* 
physician  declared,  although  his  mind 
was  perfectly  restored,  months  would 
elapse  ere,  from  his  debilitated 
he  could  undertake  the  campaign. 

The  king  then  sent,  through  hia 
council,  to  request  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
would  take  the  command  of  the  army, 
and  pursue  the  war.  The  duke  .posi- 
tively declined  the  honor,  and  the  dis- 
appointed troops  were  dismissed  to 
their  separate  quarters.     The  queen 
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•ad  retired  to  Anboise  to  attend  upon 
die  king. 

Id  a  short  time  Cbarlei  was  lo  far 
coaTaletceDt  at  to  be  able  to  join  the 
queen  in  her  apartmentt.  All  hit 
coart  looked  forward  with  rapture  to 
Ibe  hope  of  hit  perfect  recoverr ;  but 
he  was  not  deceived ;  he  lelt  be  wat 
djiBg,  and  calmij  prepared  for  the 
eventk  He  every  dlay  devoted  toote 
honrt  to  state  afiaire,  being  anxiont 
for  tbe  proiperity  of  hit  kingdom,  and 
ditplajed  a  judgment  and  sound  pdiey 
sadi  as  in  happier  days  he  wat  not 
suspected  of  possessing.  He  was  con- 
stantly enffatped  upon  reKgioos  tabjects 
with  be  Resti,  bisnop  of  Angus,  whom 
iie  liad  invited  to  remain  at  Beauvoise, 
but  tlie  result  of  their  conversations 
never  transpired.  In  place  of  the 
tnrbulent  passions  which  had  so  long 
agitated  the  king,  bis  manner  displayed 
a  perfect  calm,  nothing  excited,  nothing 
interested  him  ;  even  De  Veis  was 
deceived  by  this  apparent  tranqoillity. 

Charles  had  been  ordered  by  bis 
physician  to  renudn  constantly  in  the 
open  air.  It  was  observed  that  he 
never  extended  his  rides  or  walks  be- 
yond the  grounds  attached  to  the 
castle.  De  Veis  who  continued  with 
him  was  bis  usual  eompanion,  and  ro- 
Biarked  with  wonder  that  in  the  slights 
est  degree  be  never  alluded  to  any 
»cene  connected  with  Irene's  memory. 
Could  it  be  that  in  tbe  distraction  of 
his  mind  be  had  forgotten  her  ? 

About  three  months  subsequent  to 
the    awful  death  of  the   unfortunate 


agara  resumed  Us  hasty  steps.  After 
a  time,  he  said — 

"  Tell  me  has  this  awful  bwiness  be- 
beeome  public  ?* 

De  Vets  answered— •'<  Certainly  not, 
nor  ever  will.  The  few  who  know  it 
are  bound  by  their  interests  and  fears 
never  to  reveal  it." 

••  I  am  gladr  he  replied,  moumfolly, 
••  it  would  make  the  queen  unhsppj  ; 
for  myselC  all  will  soon  be  over.** 

De  Veis  fell  on  his  knees,  grasped 
his  hand,  and  with  unfeigned  eototioa 
pressed  it  to  hb  lips. 

••  And  poor  De  Abnt  DnfMmt,  o«r 
courageous  page,  did  he  survive  that 
night?* 

Here  De  Veis  mentioned  the  steadi- 
ness with  which  the  page  persisted  in 
K reserving  his  oath,  and  the  deep  regret 
e  had  evinced  at  the  king's  illness. 

"The  noble  youth,"  said  Charles, 
while  a  momentary  gleam  of  pleasure 
lighted  up  his  pale  countenance.  "  I 
would  not  any  evil  should  happen  to 
him.  His  father  lost  his  life  at  Gin- 
eenne,  shielding  Lewis  the  Eleventh. 
His  mother  is  a  lonely  widow,  with  no 
other  hope.  When  I  am  eone,  De 
Veis,  if  ever  I  have  done  aught  to  win 
vour  gratitude,  be  a  guardian  to  that 

In  a  tone  of  profound  sorrow  De 
Veis  answered— 

«•  My  respected,  my  beloved  master, 
you  have  suffered  much,  but  you  will 
live  for  many  a  long  year  to  West  your 
friends  and  suljects." 

A  cold  shudder  passed  over  the  king 


Irene,  De  Veis  being  one  day  walking  -dshis  lips  quivered.  After  a  time  he 
in  the  gardens  of  toe  castle  with  the  took  De  Veis'  hand  in  his  with  much 
king,  was  struck  by  the  gloomy  ex« 


pression  of  his  countenance,  and  the 
rapid  strides  with  which  he  moved, 
forming  such  a  contrast  to  his  lately  as- 
sumed calmness.  Suddenly  he  stopped, 
and  grasping  De  Veis'  hand,  in  a  low 
trembling  voice  said — 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  what  became 
of  tbe  wretcbed  Sir  Raymond  ?" 

Startling  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
address,  and  the  violent  agitation  of 
Charles,  De  Veis  hesitated,  but  afler  a 
few  moments  reflection,  fearful  of  again 
awakening  bis  too  powerful  sensibilities, 
he  equivocally  answered — 

"  He  has  not  since  been  heard  of.'* 

The  king  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if 
relieved  from  some  apprehension,  then 
in  a  hoRow  voice  added — 

"  How  dreadfully  the  miserable  man's 
passions  most  have  been  wrought  upon 
to  lead  him  to  such  a  horrible  crime." 

De  Veis  made  no  answer;  Charles 


kindness,  and  looking  reproachfully  at 
him,  said — 

"  Can  you.  De  Veis,  who  know  all» 
wish  me  to  live — and  for  whatV^ 

As  he  spoke  he  advanced  hastily  to 
tbe  castle,  and  retiring  to  his  own  ap- 
artmeuts  did  not  ap|>ear  for  some  days. 
This  was  the  only  time  Charles  ever 
alhided  to  his  misfortunes. 

Nearly  three  months  more  had 
elapsed  since  Irene's  death,  when  the 
kin^  (to  gratify  his  queen)  aecom* 
panied  her  to  witness  a  game  of  tennis, 
which  some  of  the  young  noblemen 
were  placing  for  her  amusement  He 
stood  with  her  In  the  balcony  of  a 
gallery,  called  La  Galeire  Haquelebar, 
whicH  commanded  a  full  view  of  the 
sport  going  on  in  the  fbss^  beneath ; 
mit  soon  fiettigued  with  every  thing 
resembling  plessnre,  he  was  passing 
through  the  crowds  of  company  coU 
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lected  ID  the  gallerjr,  when  the  BUhop 
of  St.  Maloes,  who  had  received  peremp- 
tory orders  neTer  to  appear  in  his  pre- 
sence, not  expecting  to  meet  him  in  so 
kriro  an  assemblj,  entered,  and  bj  an 
unfortunate  chance  came  full  before 
bim.  His  appearance  revived  in  the 
memory  oi  the  ill-fated  monarch  all  the 
terrible  recollections  associated  with 
Irene.  He  rushed  fiercely  towards 
the  Bishop,  grasptnflr  his  eword  as  if 
to  stab  bim,  ami  grhiding  his  teeth  with 
agony.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  was 
too  much  for  his  exhausted  frame — 
uttering  the  name  of  Irene,  widi  a  loud 
cry  he  fell  to  the  ground.  All  was  the 
work  of  an  instant,  even  De  Veis  who 
stood  by  his  side,  bad  scarcely  noticed 
bis  emotion,  when  be  lay  at  bis  feet  a 
lifelcis  corpse. 

The  scene  of  consternation  which 
ensued,  defies  all  description.  The 
despair  of  the  queen,  who  ardently 
loved  bim,  the  beart-felt  sorrow  of 
De  Vois,  who  never  recovered  his  loss. 


the  bitter  remorse  of  Brissonet,  and  the 
sincere  regret  of  his  court.  Every  as- 
sistance that  human  skill  could  devise 
to  restore  suspended  animation  was 
immediately  resorted  to,  but  in  vain — 
the  vital  spark  bad  fled  for  ever.    .    . 

Such  were  the  leading  events  of  the 
awful  tragedy  which  terminated,  on  the 
7th  of  April,  1498^  the  life  of  Charles 
the  Eighth  of  France,  ere  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  eight  and  twenty. 
His  remains  were  deposited  with  much 
state  in  the  chapel  ot  St.  Denis,  wliere 
his  eflSgy  in  bronze,  representing  bim 
in  a  kneeling  attitude,  was  to  be  seen 
until  the  period  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, when  in  the  destructive  spirit  of 
democratical  fanaticism,  the  inturiated 
multitude  rushed  into  tbe  hallowed 
spot,  where  for  centuries  the  remains  of 
the  kings  of  France  had  been  deposited^ 
and  wf'xih  sacrilegious^bands  defaced  or 
destroyed  the  noblest  monuments  of 
art  erected  by  religion. 


LITERJE  ORIENTALES. 


TURKISH  POETaY.— THIRB  ASnCLK. 


The  Ottoman  Empire  may  be  said  to 
have  reached  the  zenith  of  its  literarv 
glory  under  the  reign  of  Suleihan  if. 
Circumstances  had  never  at  any  former 
period  allowed  the  intellectual  energies 
of  all  classes  of  the  Osmanlii  such 
ample  scope  for  their  development  as 
they  obtained  in  the  half  century  during 
which  this  patronising  and  prosperous 
Prince  held  the  reins  of  government.* 
The  biographers,  Sbhdi,  Ahdi,  La- 
TiPi,  Aashik,  Nazmi,  Kinalizadi 
and  Kafzade,  have  compiled  and 
illustrated  the  writings  of  no  fewer 
than  five  hundred  and  fifty  poets  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  liUSrateurs,  all 


belonging  exclusively  to  tbb  period. 
The  great  majority  of  these,  it  is  true, 
hardly  rose  above  mediocrity,  but  we 
find  also  many  eminent  and  celebrated 
names  among  the  number.  Fasli, 
famous  from  Stambool  to  Sanarcand, 
flourished  at  this  time,  and  gave  to  the 
world  his  magnificent  poems  of  Gul  n 
Btdbid  (The  Rose  and  the  Nightingale) 
and  Nakhhitan  (Tbe  Wood  of  PaTm«> 
an  iroiution  of  the  Oulittan  (Rose- 
garden)  of  the  Persian  poet,  Saadi  ; 
and  Yahya  transcended  all  who  had 
preceded  him  in  descripUve  and  pane- 
gyrical poetry  ;f  Bakki  was  nniver- 
sally  acknowledged  as  the  first  Lyrist 


•  From  1521  to  1572. 
t  He  also  wrote  two  mystical  poems.  The  Treasury  of  Secret  Knowledge  and 
The  King  and  the  BegQar^  still  in  high  repute.  Yahya  professed  Christianity,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  nis  religion  was  any  barrier  to  bis  success  as  a  poet.  Now 
and  then,  however,  he  was  rallied  on  the  subject.  One  day  having  sent  the  foUwing 
distich  to  the  poet  Kbiali — 


Khiali  replied — 


ytWh  a  yellow  y\mgt  and  a  note  the  color  of  a  tulip. 

It  it  notattonltbing  UuU  KhiaU  thouU  look  to  Uke  an  owU 

Benim  eriiatri  natroun  douleti,  d  $kapkaU  kafir  ! 
""  •      •  ••  • iciernii 


Khari  nadan  deil  ben  douletun  nitibun  depelemin  ten. 

I  am  the  Glory  of  the  Priocet  of  Song,  thou  kat-toettHng-  iiifUM  / 
If  thou  be  not  an  att  thou  wilt  try  to  win  Ok>ry  to  tbytelt 

t.  f.  to  make  a  friend  of  the  writer.  On  one  occasion  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  Yahya  by  some  enemies  at  court,  but  Suleiman,  with  his  charactert»tic 
pneroaity,  refused  to  listen  to  any  accusation  against  so  distinguished  a  poet. 
Y^ya*8  life  was  long  and  prosperous.     His  death  occurred  in  1582. 
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of  modem  Hmea  ;  Au  VAsi  acquired  this  YohiiDiaoiM  writer  elsewhere,  and 

an  immortal  name  by  his  Humafvn-  adduced  a  specimen  of  his  manner  in 

Namek,    a   spirited    transkl^on    into  religious  and  euloeistic  poetry.j-     His 

Turkish  Terse  of  the  HUopodeta  of  principal   works    bear    the    following 

TisHif  A    Sarma  ;   Ghazali  and   Fu-  titles  : — Nefhatol^mt  (The   Breath  of 

zuLi  (of  the  latter  of  whom  we  pur-  Humanity),  Futuhe$h  thadUAn  U  tervih 

pose  to  speak  more  at  large  towards  kuiUbU-mudsAahidin  (An  Apocalypse  to 

the  dose  of  our  paper)  sang  Mystical  quiet  the  hearts   of  the    Wrestlers), 

Epics,  the  themes  of  which  were  Wine  Shevahidun-nubuvvet  ( Witnesses  for  the 

and  Devotion  ;  Kqalill  produced  his  Prophets^  Ibret-Xameh  (The  Book  of 

great  work,  Ftrak^Nameh  (The  Book  Examples),  Miretol-esma  (a  Mirror  of 

of  Separation^  :  Awaz-Zati*  became  Names),  Medjmaol'lataif  (k  Budget  of 

the  founder  or  a  school  in  composition  Whimwhams),  and  Munazerat  Nefi  u 

which    united  the  ease  of  everyday  Ruh  (The  Battle  of  the  Spirit  and 

thoo^t  with  an  inexhaustible  imagtna-  the  Soul.)     His  poems  of  Vannk  and 

tive  luxuriance  ;  and  Khiali  delighted  Atra  and  Vkeh  and  Rantm  are  among 

all  ranks  of  readers  by  the  peculiar  the  most  celebrated  of  his  productions, 

originality  and  vividness  of  his  com-  though  whether  they  are  original  or 

oionest  poetical  creations.  merely  ri/aecimenti  of  similar  romances 

But  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  by  the  ancient  Indian  poets  Valmtki 

of  the  poets  of  this  the  Augustan  era  and  Vr  asa  is  a  point  that  has  never 

of  T^key  i«  Mohammed  Bbn  Osman  been  satisfactorily  settled.    Somewhat 

Ben  Ali  Nakkash,  called  Lamii,  or  less  known  in  Europe,  but,  if  we  may 

The  Dazzling.     We  have  referred  to  venture  to  pronounce  an  authoritative 

•  Author  of  The  Candle  and  the  Moth,  The  Booh  of  FermhK  Ahmed  and 
Makmoud,  Shireen  and  Monloudj  and  many  other  poems.  He  died  in  1546,  of  a 
complication  of  diseases,  brought  on  chiefly  by  intemperance.  He  was  a  native  of 
Persia,  and  at  first  practised  astrology  for  a  livelihood,  but  finding  the  stars  adverse 
to  his  success  in  that  profession,  he  went  to  Turkey  and  turned  poet.  The  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  his  subsequent  fortunes  we  render  from  RiaZx,  to  whom  it  was 
communicated  by  Zati  himself : — 

"  Wh«n  I  came  to  Coattentinople,  SoHan  B^azet  IT.  beiof  then  the  relniiifr  monarch,  I  fomid 
fbem  a  ^eat  nomber  of  rich  UleniM,  to  whom  I  pr^Moted  lUMidett  for  tfi«  Feast  of  Bahrain  and 
tlw  Wfaotor  and  Sprin^r  Featfrals ;  I  uso,  in  a  fortunate  hour,  fare  Saltan  Bajazet  several  Panef7' 
rio,  for  whirh  he  rewarded  me  with  a  pension  of  three  thousand  aspen  yearly  and  a  yesrly  larfess 
sf  half  a  she«p  and  a  nnmher  of  red  shawls,  only  stipnlatiof  that  I  should  every  year  write  one 
Kaasldet  for  the  Feast  of  the  Roses  and  two  Kasridets  for  both  Feasts  of  the  Bairam.  I  protested 
sfafaist  tke  sheep  and  the  shawls  in  the  following  quatrain : 

•    I  am  a  stilly  oeean,  lying  bare  under  the  Moon  of  Poetry ; 
Give  to  thy  warriors  the  red  shawls  and  the  Mood  of  the  sheep. 
But  to  Zati  give  rilks  of  blue  (the  color  of  the  ocean). 
Which  are  agitated  like  the  waves  when  the  winds  begin  to  woo  them. 

As  soon  a«  the  Grand  Vlsier  All  Pasha  saw  these  lines  he  commanded  the  Defterdar  to  let  me  have 
wardn»b«e  of  blue  Angora  silks  in  future.  These  were  rov  bris^t  days ;  m v  partirular  friends  were 
the  VixierB  Ali  Pasha  and  Heraekzade,  and  the  threetailed  Biiihaw  Tadjisade Xyaafer  and  his  brother 
Saadi ;  and  1  often  snpped  at  table  with  them.  Mv  particularly  particular  friend  was  the  poet 
Kadri  Effendi ;  with  Mm  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  my  time  ;  we  usually  lived  together,  sometimes  in 
the  College  of  St  Sophia,— at  others  m  the  suburb  of  Tashtolkala ;  and  at  one  time  we  had  a  dellffhtfui 
liUIe  Paradise  of  a  hoo^e  opposite  the  Fountain  of  Aya-Jokshnrli.  When  Piri,  afterwards  Grand 
Viiier  of  Selim  L,  wm  Defterdar,  1  gave  him  a  Kassidet,  the  burden  of  whiefa  was  this : 

AH  the  bnds  burst  into  roses  and  new  stars  were  bom  in  the  heavens 
On  the  night  of  the  day  that  saw  Piri  made  a  Defterdar. 

At  this  time  the  Sultan  made  me  an  oil^r  of  a  stewardship  at  Bmsa,  worth  thirt v  aspers  a  dav,  but 
1  declined  it,  not  liking  to  be  separated  from  my  Constantinoph'  friends.  The  Suitiin  took  umbrage 
St  my  refaeal ;  and  what  was  worse,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  AU  Fnha  died,  and  Herieluade 
and  TadJiiEade  fell  intit  disgrace ;  so  that  I  remained  some  time  without  any  patron  or  protector.— 
Oo  the  aecession  of  Sultan  Sellm  1. 1  presented  him  with  a  Kassidet ;  and  he  gave  me  in  requital  two 
villages,  which  brought  me  in  yearly  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  aspers.  My  former  patron 
TsdJUade  Djaafer.  the  three.talled  Bashaw,  was  bowstrung,  and  Sultan  Selim,  during  hin  short 
rdgn,  was  mostly  in  the  field  of  battle;  however  I  had  stlllmy  villages.  When  Sultan  Suleiman 
'  ascended  the  throne  I  also  gave  him  Kassidets,  and  he  loaded  me  with  prefents  and  honors.  It 
happened  that  the  poet  Habsi  Waa  then  in  prison  for  saying  some  sancy  tning  to  the  Grand  Vixler 
Ibrahim  Pasha;  and  Keshfi,  Habsi's  brother,  coming  into  office  shortly  afterwards,  he,  I,  Atssiri, 
Rhandl  and  other  poets  presented  onrselvee  before  Ibrahim  in  the  Divan  and  requested  him  to 
liberate  HiUmI.  But  the  Grand  Vvder  took  this  intrusion  of  ours  in  ill  part ;  and  though  the  Sultan 
still  favored  me  and  gave  me  presents,  Ibrahim  did  not  like  me  too  well.  Not  long  afterwards 
Destiny  declared  againet  me  alt^ther ;  Khiali  began  to  slander  me,  and  he  found  miuiy  to  listen 
to  him ;  mv  own  habits  of  life,  too,  had  always  been  ttie  reverse  of  regular ;  and  what  with  one 
piece  of  ill  luck  and  another  I  went  down  the  hill  of  fortune  even  faster  than  1  had  mounted  it ;  so 
that  at  last  1  found  myself  obliged  to  turn  astrologer  once  more,  and  cast  horoscnpis  for  all  who 
wenid  pay  for  their  peepings  into  futurity.  I  am  j»ow  old ;  I  suffer  greatly  from  gout ;  my  powers 
of  mind  bt'gin  to  fail  me ;  and  I  am  labouring  continually  under  a  dreadful  nervous  debility,  aot  to 
e  described."  ^  ^^  Univ.' Ma ff.  No,  LXIIL  • 
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opiiikm,  teaied J  IcM  detenriiig  oxaiirip  beretkal  opinioiiik     Qvl  Lamii  had 

Mtion  and  perusal,  are  bia  Skem  u  aotid|Nited  the  attack,  and  waa  pre> 

Pervamk    (The    Waxlig^ht   and    the  pared  to  meet  it.    He  publicly  auoi- 

Butter67)i  Zhtaber'Namek  (The  Book  mooed  the  leading  Imama,  the  Cadi, 

of  [Sultan]  I^jaber),  Skcrengkin  Bruta  ail  the    Kho^jaa   and    the    principri 

(The    imoicinga    at    Bnisal    Km  u  nobilitjr  and  gentry  of  Bmaa  to  ap- 

Tchougan  (The  Ball  and  tne  Mal])b  pear  before  him  on  an  appointed  day 

Heft  Piker   (The    Seven    Beantiei>  in  the  Great  MoM|ue  and  hear  him 

and  MakielrUuMem  (The  Martyrdom  recite  the  poem  ;  and  he  pledged  him- 

of  Hoonain.)    Besides  these  and  some  self  to  answer  all  olgections.      Hie 

other  miscellaneous  works,  Lamii  also  step  was  bold,  but  successful.     All 

produced  a  Divan  of  G hazels,   Ras-  Brusa     crowded'    to     the     Moaoue, 

sidets.  Eulogies,  Elegies,  Enigmas  and  oredetermined   to    anathematise,   out 

Epigrams,  highly  pniised  by  Kinali*  Nature    had    gifted    Lamii    with    a 

SAi>B,  and  from  which  Kapzadb  has  Toice  of  marvellous  power  and  cooi- 

copiottsly  quoted  in  his  Life  of  the  pass ;  and  where  one  cannot  edify. 

Author.  It  is  no  contemptible  advantage  to  be 

The  M&rtyrdom  qf  Honuam  is  a  able  to  electrify.     The  result  was  the 

poem  of  great  beauty.     It  is  a  sort  still  higher  elevatioa  of  his  character 

of  Elegiac   Epic,  alter  the    Persian  in  the  minds  of  his  audience  as  a 

models.    lu  principal  and  most  striking  Mussulman  and  a  poet     Tears  and 

feature  is  the  singular  liberality  of  its  sobs  attested  the  general  sympathy  as 

sentiments.    This  was  so  remarkable  he  described  in  his  most  pathetic  tones 

immediately  upon  its  appearance  tliat  the  last  hours  of  his  hero,  his  abandon* 

an  outcry  was  raised  against  the  writer,  ment  and  sufferings— 
and  he  was  accused  of  promulgating 

Oh!    .pierced  with  wounds    deserted — dyings-* 

Far  away  from  Istambol  I 
A  thousand  poisoned  arrows  lying 

In  his  sick*  sore  soul ! 
What  could  he  do  but  pine  and  groan  ? 

What  could  he  do  but  groan  and  pine  ? 
He — a  Utm — all  alone 

Amid  a  herd  of  swine  / 

The    episodical     conceit    of    the  instrumentality  on  the  occasion.     It 

Hundred'lettfed   Rote,    which    occurs  runs  thus  : — that  is,  if  we  may  venture 

in  this  poem,  must,  we  imagine^  have  to  claim  for  our  version  any  participa- 

also  bad  some  •fl«^ct  in  winning  over  tion  in  the  eloouence,  ease  and  beauty 

public  judgment  in  hb  favor, — &ou^h  of  the  original  lay. 
kiNAUSADB  omits  any  allusion  to  its 

1. 

I  AM,  saith  the  Rose,  as  the  Voice  from  the  Bush 
That  spake  upon  Horbb  to  Mosb  .-* 

Hence  hangs,  like  MANSzuRyf  her  head  with  a  blush 
The  Hundred-leaf^  ISoik* 

*  Txna^ema  Elhakk  tzirrm  atzdi  nari  Muta  gul;  literally,— I  am  God,  says  ths 
Rote,  like  the  fire  of  Moms.  The  Rose  is  here  supposed  to  adopt  the  langoags  of 
the  Arabian  Mystics,  who  professed  themselves  partakers  of  the  Divine  NatoM. 

f  Manssor,  sumamed  al  HaUaSf  and  called  by  his  btogn4ihers  Abou-Mogkit 
Houssain  Ben  Manssur  Akbar  HaUadi,  was  an  Arabian  and  a  celebrated  Dotatar  of 
'  the  Law  in  the  reign  of  the  KhsJif  Moktader.  His  character  is  not  wtU  wndenMod 
at  the  present  day ;  some  writers  think  him  a  saint,  others  a  magician^  others  sn 
impostor,  and  others  a  blasphemer.  The  last  class  aoeuse  him  of  dsviag  once  enU 
oat  to  the  multitude.  Ana  Alhakh  I  I  am  God!— and  they  assert  that  he  ww  put 
to  death  for  this  excbmatioo.  That  he  was  executed  is  osrtain,  but  adiat  the  froaads 
of  his  condemnation  were  must  remain  matter  of  doubt.  Some  biogn^thera  s^  that 
he  had  an  enemy  in  the  Grand  Viaier  Ahmed,  and  that  Ahmed,  fiiSing  a  jassags  ia 
one  of  his  treatises  which  stated  that  if  a  Massdaian  eould  not  perform  the  Pilgfimi^ 
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Like  the  Mm  tkit  at  BYtntkle  glows. 
Like  tke  fomace-bed  dT  Al-Khalill* 

Ii  the  Hondted-leaM  ll«le. 
Her  doak  it  green,  with  a  gkxnny  tbeen. 

Like  the  garment  of  beaoteoot  JotB,f 
And  priiOBed  round  bj  a  sentinelled  wall 

Is  the  Hundred4eafM  ttilk* 
Like  Is8a4  whose  breath  first  woke  from  Death 

The  souls  in  this  world  of  woes* 
She  TiTifies  all  the  Hunting  air. 

The  Hundred-leaftd  iUKe, 
Profognd  as  the  wells  where  Harut  and  Ma«ut 

Of  Babxl  are  hung  by  the  toes,$ 
Are  the  damask  deeps  where  the  odour  sleeps 

Of  the  Hundred4eafdd  |l«k« 
As  the  Prophet's  V  word  in  the  Solitudes 

Made  the  doors  of  the  rock  unclose. 
The  Somm«r*s  Toice  unrolls  the  buds 

Of  the  Huadred-leaM  ilM$. 
Like  SoLOMoiili  throne  in  olden  years 

Her  crimson  richness  shews ; 
And  the  Ditos  protect  with  a  ring  of  spears 

The  seal  of  the  sacred  lUetile*^ 
The  Flower  of  Flowers  as  a  content  towers 

Where  Virtue  and  Truth  repose  ; 
The  leaves  are  the  halts,  and  the  convenMraHs- 

Are  the  thorns  that  fence  the  iftotfe* 
Like  BALKisff  Queen  for  her  queenly  nrfen. 

Like  Balkis  for  queenly  clothes, 
Is  the  bride  of  the  bowers,  the  pride  of  the  flowers. 

The  Hundred-leafed  Vioit. 

to  Mecca  he  should  do  tomethiDg  equimleot  in  merit  at  home,  put  him  to  death  for 
the  heresy  of  assumiog  that  there  could  be  anything  equivaleat  in  merit  with  the 
Pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Others  assert  it  to  hafe  been  matter  of  notoriety  that  Maassur 
was  wont  to  make  the  trees  bear  fruit  in  Winter  and  to  bring  down  showers  of  sQver 
dradims  among  the  people  by  Bfting  op  his  handstand  that,  being  a  msgtcian,  he 
mei  hat  the  just  requital  of  hb  crimes.  All  agree,  however,  that  ha  was  soowged, 
tortured  and  burned  for  irapie^  or  heterodoxy  of  some  kind  b  the  809th  year  of  the 
Hejtra,  and  that  he  died  declaring  that  he  was  unjustly  eondemned  and  that  God 
would  avenge  his  death.     The  allusion  in  the  line 

H«iiee  hangs,  Uks  Maanar,  her  h««4  wttli  s  blush,  the  Hea*sd.l«itfM  Ross^ 
is  to  his  presumed  confusion  at  the  place  of  execution. 

•  AUKhaMj  The  Friend,  elliptically  for  AUKhaM  Attah,  The  Friend  of  God, 
viz  :  Abraham.  One  of  the  Mohammedan  traditions  concerning  Abraham  is,  that 
he  was  cast  into  a  fiery  furnace  by  Nfanrod,  King  of  Chaldea,  for  refusing  to  pay 
divine  honors  to  that  monarch  :  the  tradition  adds  that  as  soon  as  he  was  thrown 
in  the  furnace  became  converted  into  a  bed  of  roeee. 

f  The  Egyptian  Joeeph.        \  Jesus. 

$  Two  fiJlen  angels,  teachers  of  sorcery,  who  are  condemned  for  their  crimes  to 
remain  suspended  by  the  feet  in  separate  wells  of  Babylon  to  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

5  The  Prophet  Saleh»  who  was  called  on  br  the  Themuditee,  an  idolatrous 
Arabian  tribe,  to  prove  the  existence  of  his  God  by  miracle,  and  accordingly  made 
a  caasel  come  forth  from  the  centre  of  a  solid  rock  in  the  sight  of  all. — See  lyHBa- 
iBLOT,  voL  iii.  pw  172. 

•^  A  mstsphorie  allusioo,  by  no  means  of  the  lucidest,  to  the  seal-ring  of  Suleiman 
^gmnsd,  who  by  means  of  it  exercised  unlimited  power  over  the  Dives  aad  Genii, 
nis  Suleiman  (or  Solomon)  is  said  to  have  been  the  ftfih  uKmafch  of  the  world 
4ifter  Adam. 

ft  The  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  came  from  the  South  to  adaure  the  splendor  aad  be 
edified  by  the  wisdom  of  Solemoa.  ' 
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Like  Daoud*  Ring  on  the  pwlteiT- playing, 

Each  wooing  Zephyr  that  goes 
At  will  from  flower  to  flower  a-Biuying 

Hath  sweetest  airs  for  the  Sloi(e« 
Who  sees  the  sun  set  round  and  red 

0?er  Lbbanon*s  brow  of  snows, 
May  dret&m  how  boms  in  a  lily-bed 

The  Hundred-leafed  iHtae. 
The  sun  is  an  archer  swift  and  strong. 

With  a  myriad  silver  bows. 
And  each  beam  is  a  barb  to  pierce  the  garb 

Of  the  Hundred-leafidd  JHoit. 
While  the  moon  all  the  looff,  long,  spectral  night 

Her  light  oer  the  garden  throws, 
Like  a  beauty  shrinking  away  from  sight 

Is  the  Hundred-leafdd  IBioi^t. 
Like  the  tears  of  a  maiden,  wbo»e  heart,  ever  laden 

With  sorrowful  thought,  overflows 
At  her  weeping  ^e,  are  the  dews  that  lie 

On  the  feminine  cheek  of  the  ISoj(e 
As  Man  after  Fame,  as  the  moth  round  the  flame. 

As  the  steer  when  his  (Mutner  lows. 
Is  the  Nightingale,  when  his  fruitless  wail 

Is  poured  to  the  silent  ISoi(e« 
A  Princess  tranced  by  a  talisman^s  power. 

Who  bloomingly  slumbers,  nor  knows 
That  the  sorcerer's  spell  encircles  her  bower» 

Is  the  Hundred-leaTM  ISot^e* 
Alas  I  that  her  kioskf  of  emerald  rare 

Should  be  powerless  all  to  oppose 
The  venom  of  Serpent  Envy's  glarej 

When  iu  eye  is  fixed  on  the  iSioit* 
A  virgin  alone  in  an  alien  land. 

Whose  friends  are  but  smiling  foes, 
A  palace  plundered  by  every  hand 

Is  the  Hundred-leaf<^  ISioik* 
O !  why  should  she  dwell  in  a  desert  dell 

With  the  darnel  and  mandrake  ?-— Those 
Were  never  meet  mates  for  her,  the  proud. 

The  Hundred-leafM  itm^e. 
In  an  Eden  which  Heat  hath  never  consumed. 

Where  Winter-night  never  froze. 
Should  only  bloom,  should  ever  have  bloomed, 

The  Hundred.leaf(y  JUait. 
O  !  give  her  the  gardens  of  Pbristan.J 

Where  only  the  niusk-wind  blows, 
And  where  she  need  fear  nor  Storm  nor  Man 

The  Hundred-loafed  »ai€.  ' 
For  the  Summer's  hand  of  love  and  light 

1?    .u.       1,         ?n 'he  luminous  flowers  it  strows 
Larths  valleys  withal,  drops  none  so  bright 

As  the  Hundred-leafed  i^ol^^ 
Hail,  Suleiman  Sultan  I    Shadow  of  God  I 

A«^o^*#.    •     9'"^?,' P,"»c«' «l>ose  bounty  bestows 
And  scatters  jewels  like  dust  abroad, 

As  the  Wind  the  leaves  of  the  JHoit. 


*  Duvid.  f  PariJioii, 

J  An  allusion  to  the  popular  Oriental  belief  that  there  are  jeweh  which  posmm 
the  power  of  blinding  serpents  and  rendering  their  venom  innoxiiur 


_  _  .  -,     .      lumozious. 

§  Fairy-land. 
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The  pining  woiti  fek  tiek  and  lad. 

And  labored  with  troubles  and  throes. 
Till  thine  aratar  bade  all  be  glad. 

Like  the  joung  Spring's  earliest  SUMk* 
Now  light  is  in  Heaven  and  health  upon  Earth, 

June  joyously  comes  and  goes  ; 
Rich  Plenty  has  drowned  the  remembrance  of  Dearth, 

And  the  Thistle  gires  way  to  the  ISotfe. 
The  shepherd  is  piping  a  tune  of  deKght, 

The  husbandman  reaps  as  he  sows ; 
The  gardens  foiget  the  black  seasons  of  blight. 

And  Summer  is  vain  of  the  ^t^t. 
Reign,  Saltan,  for  ever  I  and  this  be  thy  praise. 

Though  Eulogy  OTerflows 
.  With  the  manreb  thy  marvellous  era  displays. 

That  thou  rauedH  the  perishing  ISoiKe.* 

Both    Aashik    and    Kinalizadb  with  all  respect  for  both  the  poet  and 

concur    in    representing    Lamii    as  his  commentators,  that  we  can  say  but 

extremely  successful  in  his    Ghazels  little  in  behalf  of  the  former.     The 

lod  epigrammatic  verses.     We  have  latter  please  us  more  ;  and  from  among 

glanced  over  both ;  and  we  confess,  them  we  select  the  few  that  follow. 

II. 

What  is  Love  ?   I  asked  a  lover 

Liken  it,  he  answered,  weeping, 

To  a  flood  unchained  and  sweeping 
Over  shellstrewn  grottoes,  over 
Beds  of  roses,  lilies,  tulips. 
O'er  all  flowers  that  most  enrich  the 

Garden,  in  one  headlong  torrent. 
Till  they  shew  a  wreck  from  which  the 

Eye  and  mind  recoil  abhorrent 
Hearts  may  woo  hearts,  lips  may  woo  lips. 
And  gay  days  be  spent  in  gladness. 

Dancing,  feasting,,  lilting,  luting. 
But  the  end  of  all  it  Sadness, 

DesoloAoUf  Devastation^ 
SpoUatstm  and  Uprooting  ! 

III. 

Get  silver  ice,  6,  Jeweller,  to  cool  thy  golden  wine  j 

It  grows  too  fierce  and  heady : 
So  spake  the  guest :  No,  quoth  his  host^ — this  ruby,  I  opine. 

Is  cold  enough  already .f 

!▼• 

Lock  np  thy  heart  within  thy  breast  alway. 

And  wear  it  not  as  bait  upon  thy  face, 
For  there  be  more  devourii^r  beasts  of  prey 

Than  haunt  the  woods,  among  the  human  race. 


*  Thou  caosedst  a  decaying  empire  to  flonrish  anew. 

t  The  four  great  tests  of  the  ruby  with  Oriental  jewellers  are,  its  hardneti,  lustre, 
^ecific  gravity,  and  coldnen. 
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▼. 
maroan  VUHMitU  auilr  titf  Saa. 

I  am  bat  dvft,  Mdd  HtMan,  m  he  bowed 

Hif  fkee  to  earth  abathdd ; 
And  in  my  KMiT'a  glaaoe  I  flotfrith  or  I  wither  ; 
Since  yon  are  only  <ratt,  replied  aloud 

The  mat  Harooa-Al-Rtelud, 
Begood  eaoii8:fa  to  lay  what  wind  haa  blown  yon  hither. 

VI. 

a^trofijl  tAtn  {rttn  %oht. 

Woe  U  me  I     Since  flret  I  tasted 
That  rich  cup  of  Love  delicious 
Sweetened  by  Gulnarb, 
I  am  grown  so  lean  and  wasted 
She  can  draw  me  as  she  wishes 
By  a  single  hair. 

VII. 

€it  IgUinttsdt  ot  Hmrapotat^,  near  Hvnith 

0,  never,  never,  since  this  world 

Untried 

Her  banner 

And  began  her 

Hartton*io|u  race,  did  Nature  grace,  did  Fancy  traee 

Elsewhere  a  place 

So  redolent  of  all  deKght 

For  sight 

And  soul  as 

Amrapolas  ! 

Praised  be  her  dales,  her  nightingales,  her  verdarous  vales ! 

Praised  be  her  gales, 

Loaded  with  spicy  perfumes  rare, 

Her  fair 

Mild  evens. 

Her  blue  heavens, 

And  those  rich  beams,  like  diamond-gleams,  that  light  her  streams, 

Which  poets'  dreams 

Of  Paradise  itself  were  fiunt 

To  paint 

Elysian 

As  thi|t  vision  I 

Praised  be  her  bright  bland  lakes  of  light,  her  noble  night. 

Stemmed  and  difht 

With  stilly  hosts  of  travelling  stars 

In  cars 

All  dancing 

And  advancing ! 

Praised  be  her  dawn,  when,  Nirht  withdrawn,  along  the  lawn 

The  playful  fawn 

Bounds  with  light  heart  and  feet  to  meet 

And  greet 

Day's  dun  light 

Ere  the  sunlight 

'  Gilds  wave  and  shore  and  danees  o*er  the  emerald  floor 

Of  Earth  once  moiel 

Praiaed  be  her  ami  and  hfr%  ahme  I 

I  own 

None  other 

For  my  Mother  I 

And  oh !  wbeti  drest  in  Death's  pale  vest,  aay  Lamh  rest 

On  her  soft  breast  1 
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nil. 

One  daj  in  catedibinf  me  the  Kho^ja*  asked  me  Whether 
I  coold  feel  happy  in  a  palace,  liTing  in  idolatry  : 

I  nid.  With  her  I  wonhipped,  sorely,  thongh  we  dwelt  together 
Not  underneath  a  palace  roo^  hot  in  a  oavt  or  boUow  tree. 

iz. 

^inUM  no  ^i^ixdnni, 

O  I— shew — no  vain  triumph  o'er  thy  neiffhboors ! 

They— may— lay  snares  for  thy  shameful  fall  : 
III— will— skill  repay  thy  aniious  labours 

When — men— pen  or  frown  dislike  of  all. 

Keep— deep— sleep  when  Self  and  Pride  are  pieaehing  f 
More — soar — o'er  the  planets  than  are  wise ; 

Far— are— star  and  s«n  beyond  thy  reaehing  ; 

Why— fly— high  since  clouds  must  wrap  the  skies  ?f 

z. 
Co  %ttreQra. 

Thy  waist  many  swear 

Is  the  Region  of  Nougbt4 
And  they  call  thy  loose  bair 

The  Black  Desert  of  Ghaut,$ 
But  persons  of  taste 

Are  content  to  declare 
That  thy  hair  is  a  waste. 

While  thy  waist  is  a  hair. 


Ca  iAaj^  «tia  tibtxiibmih  tie  ^female  Crabeller. 

What  I  wandering  still  without  a  bound  ? 

Nay,  Ratab,  this  is  worse  than  folly — 
•Tis  creel,  since  o'er  Earth's  wide  round 

Thy  slaves  must  foRow,  fast  or  slowly ; 
If  thou  decline  to  stand  thy  ground 

The  worid  must  turn  pedestrian  wholly, 
Nor  will  one  totd  at  rest  be  found 

In  Roumilib'II  or  Anadoli.Y 

XII. 

Co  fSMXnSuif 

When  the  misbelieving  Guebre  saw 
Thy  black  locks  and  dazsling  brow 


^^  •  Asia.  t  Doctor  of  the  Law. 

\  ^^fyf  jrc.     Why  wsary  thy  intsUsei  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  penetrate  the 
I-peoetrable? 

S  ^tztistaih  the  Land  of  Nothing;  Thy  waist  is  so  fine  that  it  is  eompared  to 
tke  Uad  of  Nothing,  which,  though  it  eiists,  is  invisible. 

I  Karmahan  Ohauti  .•  Ghaut  is  the  name  of  a  ihbulous  desert  to  the  north  of  the 
wNuoQs  Mountain  of  Ka£    See  D'UxBSBLor,  vol.  up,  454. 
.  1  Ronmelia,  or  Romania;  the  Orientals  ^1  it  Rum-iUtj  with  them  it  some- 
^aes  staa^  for  Hungary, ^sometimes  for  European  Turkey,  and  sometimes,  as  here, 
(or  all  Europe. 
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Wonder  tmote  him  to  the  soul,  and  awe  : 

J^knm  I*  he  cried,  I  now 
Sbb  that  God  should  bb  adobbd 

For  tbb  Darkness  as  thb  Light  ; 
AUakakbar/j'  QoD  thb  Lord 

Madb  not  onlt  Dat  but  Night. 

xiu. 

9titxijfiion  ^  flUvnint* 

Another  night  is  fled 
Another  morning  rises  red 
The  silver  stars  that  twinkle 

Through  saflron  curtains  here  and  there 
Gleam  like  the  pearls  that  sprinkle 

A  virgin's  golden  hair. 
New  beams  and  brighter  smile 
Along  the  skies,  and  while 
Aurora*s  colors  clamber 

The  mountains  of  the  dawn 
The  sun,  a  globe  of  amber, 

In  silentness  has  drawn 
Within  his  own  warm  sphere,  as  mora  by  mora  he  draws. 
Each  glistening  straw  that  strews  the  Way  of  Straws.:^ 

XIV. 

-    Mine  mkstand  is  the  Well  of  Nakshbb  ; — and  from  each 
Imperishable  drop  I  spread  along  the  page 
Anotoer  Veil^  Prophet  utters  mystic  speech,^ 
To  be  translated  only  by  a  future  age. 

xr. 
Co  9ni(ne* 

Thou  askest  why  the  fire 
That  streams  from  thy  consuming  eye 
Should  pierce  my  shattered  heart : — Akis ! 
Doth  any  one  enc^uire 
How  is  it  red  wine  cannot  lie 
One  moment  in  a  broken  glass  ? 

XVI. 

Co  flmine  trealr* 

Thou  hast  left  thy  Lamii  lora  and  lonely  ; 
Hope  and  stren^h  and  his  eyes'  light  forsake  him ; 
And  his  longinff  is  to  die. 
Since  he  knows  that  he  shul  see  thee  only 
When  the  Ansel's  trumpet  shall  awake  him. 
On  the  mora  of  Am-Not-IfJH 

•  Credo.  f  God  is  great  I 

I  The  Torks  call  the  Milky  Way  Saaman  Yoli,  the  Straw-wav. 

$  The  Veiled  Prophet,  Mokanna,  b  said  to  have  had  the  poww  of  raiiiog  up 
liffhU  and  voices  from  the  Well  of  Naksheb.  See  D*Herbeloi,  aod  Moore^s  Xefl* 
lUfokh.  Other  Eastern  inposten,  since  his  era,  have  also  made  themselves  famous 
by  causing  moons  and  stars  to  come  up  from  other  wells. 

II  MohamaMdan  tradition  states,  that  on  the  moraing  of  the  creation,  God  •fun- 
mooed  before  him  all  the  souls  that  were  to  exist  to  the  end  of  time,  and  demsnded 
of  then.  Am  not  I  your  Lord  7  (E  Ust  u  birebikim  ?)  To  which  they  all  answered, 
Yea !  Vea !  {Belt/  Beli/)  The  same  qoestion^  it  is  believed,  is  to  be  pat  to  them 
upon  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  and  hence  that  day  is  often  called)  The  Day  of  Am  not 
I  your  Lord?  and  eUiptically  The  Day  of  Am  not  I9 
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XTII. 

Bfan  18  a  tree  :  his  early  hopes  and  tows 

Are  emblemed  by  the  boughs  ; 
Bat  snakes  coU  round  and  reptiles  gnaw  the  bole— 

And  ah,  that  is  his  soul  1 

XTlIt. 

^StUtH  of  %B\intH. 

I  left  the  Fabrie  of  Bj  Hopes  to  other  hands  to  rear : 
It  fell ;  and  then  I  wept  for  grief,  and  wondered  at  ito  &11 : 
Be  wiser  thou :  One  Hand  hath  framed  the  Universal  All : 

Th4a  wrought  alone  :  do  thou  the  same,  or  swift  Decay  is  near. 

xiz. 

My  friend  sat  sad  and  silent  all  the  night 

Until  the  red  wine  loosed  his  tongue. 
So  when  Mom  breaks,  I  said,  with  rosy  Kght, 

The  lark's  first  pleasant  song  is  sung. 

zx. 

Co  Zelira. 

Come,  ZeKca,  and  be  my  bosom's  one  tenant. 
Its  Padishah  and  l&Tereign  of  Sovereigns  : 

Peace  cannot  bless  that  countnr  or  that  contiQent 
In  which  no  Sultan  or  Sultana  governs. 

XXI. 

%  i^elD  iHooii« 

Darksome  ^oogh  the  Night  of  Separation 

Unto  two  fond  hearts  must  ever  prove. 
Those  twin  sorcerers,  Hope,  Imttrination, 

Raise  a  moon  up  from  the  Well  of  Love.* 

XXII. 

%MmlV%  Siyolojis  Cor  "bUk  ^onimik. 

I  was  a  parrot,  mute  and  happy,  till. 
Once  on  a  time. 
The  fowlers  pierced  my  woods  and  caught  me  ; 
Then  blame  me  not ;  for  I  but  echo  still 
In  wayward  rhyme 
The  melancholy  wit  they  taught  me. 

The  fKmularitv  of  Lamii  continued  deavours  to  procure  a  copv  of  this 
vndiaiinisned  while  he  lived,  but  in  writer's  works  have  failed,  though  our 
•one  time  after  his  death  his  deserts  faUure  is  of  the  less  importance,  as,  if 
were  east  into  comparative  obscurity  our  memory  serve  us.  Baron  von  Ham- 
by  the  genius  of  Bakki,  who  as  a  mere  mer  has  translated  them  into  German, 
v^st,  appears  to  have  been  the  most  The  following  tribute  to  the  memory 
XKcentul  of  all  the  Ottoman  poets,  of  the  crreat  Turkish  Lyrist,  we  extract 
We  regret  to  annoonce  that  our  en-  from  Moostafa  Tipfu. 

«  See  note  on  No.  XIV. 
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XXIII. 

Co  iOadtU* 

O,  Bakki,  Baku  !     Necromancer !    Sun  and  Soul  of  Poetry  ! 

What  botom  not  of  granite  but  is  melted  at  X\\y  sons  ? 
Eren  as  Uie  Storm  with  equal  ease  will  waft  a  leaf  or  blow  a  tree 

From  North  to  South,  thy  spell  ^n  mo?e  the  weak  heart  and  the  strong. 
I  know  of  nothing  rast  enough  to  liken  thy  bold  verset  to. 
Except  Iskanobr's  mighty  hosts  and  those  of  Artaxerxes  too. 
Or  some  enormous  riyer,  spouting^  now  colossal  columns, 

Now  thundering  over  jagg^  rocks,  now  holding  a  calm  coarse 
Between  two  banks  of  golden  sands  (the  maijg^ins  of  thy  volumes), 

But  ereiywhere  and  eter  the  same  Giant  in  its  fbree. 

0»  Bakki,  Bakki  I  m  my  daya  of  joy  and  juvenilibr, 

Armed  with  my  silfer^bowled  tchtbook*  and  all  1  had  of  thee, 
My  glory  was  to  re?el  in  the  wonderful  fertility 

OF  thy  luxuriant  renius  underneath  a  citron-tree  : 
But  now  that  years  tiave  conquered  me,  and  sicknesses  have  shaken  me, 
And  Fancy  hath  forsaken  me,  and  Age  hath  OTcrtaken  me» 
I  find  some  stiffer  harness  indispensable  for  yoking 

My  spirit  to  the  Plough  of  Life,-*-in  short  I  must  resign 
My  siWcr-bowls  for  china  cups,  my  Poetrj  and  Smoking, 

My  snaky  pipes  and  BAiCKi-leaves  for  nciy  Madjar  wine.* 

Among  the  compilation  of  Ghasels  against  Hungary  and  Venice.    He  is 

by  this  TiFFLi,  we  find  one  attributed  supposed  to  have  written  it  shortly 

to  Amurath   II.,   who   reined   from  before  his  death,  and  after  his  last  de- 

1421  to  1451,  and  died  in  Albania  feat     It  is  characterised  by  a  tone  of 

while  carrying  on  an  unsuccessful  war  singular  solemnity  and  sadness. 

xxiv. 

Witlit  oC  JNltan  HmutBti  Bt. 

A  score  and  ten  fleeting  rears  I  swayed 
This  world  as  its  Master, 
And  mine  was  the  Palace  thereof,  with  its  halls : 
I  deemed  them  eternal— bo^  now,  dismayed, 
I  see  arch  and  pilaster 
Evanish  in  mist,  wtiile  the  cupola  falls. 
And  Is  blent  mth  the  dust  where  ray  slain  hopes  are  laid. 
And  the  rotting  plaster 
Drops  piecem^  away  nrora  the  naked  walls  I— 
O,  wretched,  saith  Amurad  Aboeaob, 
The  man  whom  Disaster, 
Unlooked  for  and  fierce,  in  the  Night-time  be&Ist 

By  the  Night-Hme  is  here  meant  spirit  of  the  Grand  Fakir  jSfttfrmaiin&Mieft 
Old  Age.  What  an  advantage  would  have  been  of  to  Amurad  through  life ! 
would  not  a  little  of  the  pococurarUe    Thus  raunts  the  King  of  the  Beggars 

XXF. 

St  li  all  0ne  (n  Ht  €uvkis(b. 

I  meddle  with  the  Future  none ;  I  travel  not  into  the  Famess, 
And,  for  all  vain  desires  of  mine,  still  vainer  world,  I  hand  them  over  t*ye : 

I  sometimes  carve,  but  mostly  starve  ;  some  scoundrel  oums  my  hone  and  harnets: 
I  am,  Ya  Hu,  the  Sultan  of  the  pillaged  Realm  of  Rags  and  Poverty. 

I  work,  or  dont ;  alPs  one  ;  that's  clear ;  when  once  I  am  bowstrung^  shot  or 
sabred, 

111  sleep  as  soundly,  never  fear,  as  though  I  had  ue*er  done  anght  but  laboured. 

*  TzailM,  Serpentine  tobacco-pipe.        f  Hungarian. 
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In  rantackiiig  the  Divan  of  Moos-  we  have  our  share  of  teiprii  makn  ; 

TA?A  TcHBUBi,— not  less  remarkable  the  detection  of  faults  nerer   failing 

for  the  sjmmetrjT  of  his  person  and  to  afford  us  deep  gratification,  while 

the  gentleness  of  his  manners  than  for  the    discovery    of   beauties    agonises 

the  superiority  of  his  talents  as  a  poet,  us.      In    accordance   with    our    sen- 

and  who  was,  in  consequence,  known  timents  we  pass  with  contempt  over 

among  ins  firiends  by  the  cognomen  of  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  before 

Hawayi,  or  The  Ridiculous  Fellow,—  us,  inlaid  as  it  is  with  melodies  worthy 

we  have  lighted  on  a  few  samples  of  of  the  Nightingale  himself  to  grapple 

veiy  intolerable  versification  indeed,  with  the  following  shabby  impostun 


which  we  beg  all  our  readers  to  read  palmed  upon  Us  for  poetry--but  which 
and  reprobate  vehemently.  It  is  a  We  thus  expose  publicly  in  our  Maga- 
■atter  pretty  notorious  at  present,  that    ^ne. 

TXru 
lUnt%  011  tjbe  %tLnntHns  o(  tie  Saiit&ttftii.^ 

"  Weigh  anchor  t*  cried  the  Padishah, 

"  Quick !  ere  the  day  be  a  moment  older, 
And  launch  the  peerless  Bashtardab  I 

No  nobler  vessel  saib,  or  bolder.** 
Who  bear  the  order  most  obey  :  they  get  the  Provd  One  onder  weigh. 
And  along  her  dark  blue  road  she  sweeps*— 

The  Jewel  of  the  World,— behold  her  f 

Walkiag  the  Bosphorvs  like  a  queen. 

Unparalleled  and  nneontrolled,  her 
Oreen  flag  will  centuries  hence  be  seen 

When  kiosks  and  mosques  and  deerekwf  mevlder. 
Let  Venice'  galleys  menace  now,— armed  all  and  manned  from  poop  to  prow ; 
There  goes  the  empress  of  the  seas  ! 

The  Jewel  of  the  World,^-behold  her  I 

Long  as  her  gallant  main-mast  towers, 

Long  as  the  joyous  waves  upheld  her. 
So  k>ng  her  crew  will  dare  the  Giaours, 

Will  meet  them  shoulder  up  to  shoulde»<— 
0,  the  days  of  Svlim]:  shall  return— again  the  Moslem's  breast  shall  bum. 
Pondering  what  BIarmora  was  of  yore. 

When  rich  in  such— Our  boasts— behold  her  I 

Cold  is  the  Captaiit-Pasra's^  lay, 

But  may  his  heart  be  even  colder, 
May  his  eyes  and  month  be  filled  with  clay. 

And  a  winding-sheet  be  his  enfoMer, 
When  he  shall  see  with  heedless  eye  yon  glorious  pennon  float  the  sky  ! 
It  b  ker  pennon^-there  she  goes  I 

The  Jewel  of  the  World,— behold  her  I 

zxvu. 
Wine  eiffsitl 

BY  OSMAN  BSN  ABDALLAH  OMRI,  RBIS  BFPKMDI. 

Boy,  fill  another  bumper,  and — take  care  you  fill  it  up  Ml  I 
My  manner  grows  extremely  bland— when  I  have  drained  a  cupful — 
My  temperament,  you  understand— is  somewhat  dry  and  drouthful ; 
I  oon*t  eat  much,  and  can*t  command  a  relish  for  a  mouthful. 

*  BaMk-tarJ^kp  Head-ship,  (an  Admiral's  ship.)  f  PiUan* 

,  t  Selhn   I.  the  ninth  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Dynasty,  and  one  of  the  most 

victorious  monarchs  by  sea  and  land,  of  modern  times. 
{  The  name  of  the  author  of  this  lay  u  unknown ;  he  merely  gives  his  title, 

•K«9n«iaii.iasoA. 
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I  nerer  took  Kr&Ai&*  b  hand-.with  look  that  spoke  me  grateful. 
Bat  always  made  a  desperate  stand — against  the  second  plateful ;  f 
And,  faith,  one  time  in  SAMARKANO«.when  I  had  crammed  mv  maw  full 
With  lots  of  their  accurst  outland — ish  prog,  my  state  was  awful ! 
For  rice,  my  stomach  don't  demand — much  more  than  half  a  bowlful  ; 
When  he  exceeds,  the  Rbis  Eppano — looks  lantern-jawed  and  doleful . 
But  wine — that  makes  my  soul  expand — and  when  my  horn  is  quite  full, 
The  lookinff  at  e?en  is  grand-4mpressive  and  delightful. 
Then,  boyl  fill  up  a  bumper,  and — be  sure  you  fill  it  up  full ; 
My  temper  grows  so  truly  bland — when  I  have  swilled  a  cupful ! 

XXTIII. 

3tiititt  alone  te  <ftrmal, 

t Tyrant  I     With  sweat  of  Man,  with  widows'  tears, 
i^ith  orphans*  blood 
Thou  moistenest  the  accursed  clay 
Of  the  proud  palace-walls  thine  avarice  rears, 
And  called  then  thine  evil  Good  I 
Yet  what  avail  thy  triumphs  ?     Look  at  the  decay 
Of  the  serais:^  of  Apraeebb  l§     Long  years 
Hath  Darkness  wrapped  these  in  a  ten-fold  hood  ; 
And  owls  hoot  in  their  chambers  night  and  day  I 
Only  those  Gates  which  no  sod  nears 
Except  by  Penance'  road  and  over  Sorrow's  flood. 
Those  gates  through  which  ihou  canst  not  find  thy  way. 
Those  only,  ^md  the  hmmmg  marhie  pitrs 
Of  Iblis'  hallt    at  they  have  stood 
From  inmemorkU  time — shall  stand  for  aye. 

XXIX. 

Were  the  Niue  river  the  Water  of  Life  and  of  Bliss  divhie 

Rather  by  far  would  I  perish  than  drink  of  the  wave  of  Eotpt  ! 
Were  I  the  sun,  or  the  moon,  not  one  of  my  beams  should  shine 

Willingly  on  the  flayed  and  flowerless  wastes  of  Egypt, 
Marsb-licards  shriek  and  squeak  to  the  bass  of  the  gprunting  swine. 

Ravens  croak  all  the  day  long  in  the  groves  of  lugubrious  Egypt  I 
Men  I  could  nowhere  discover  bv  any  exertion  of  mine. 

Or  I  was  blinded  perhaps  by  the  villainous  fogs  of  Egypt  I 
Monkeys  and  two-footed  mules  and  skiu-and-bone  shapes  asinine. 

These  were  the  maidens  and  youths  I  met  with  in  slimy  old  Boypt. 
Carrying  their  clothes  in  their  hands, — a  custom  they  think  veiy  fine, 

Thouffh  in  my  eyes  it  looked  horrid,  as  every  thing  else  did  in  Egypt. 
Had  I  their  lords  and  young  men  for  mv  stable-boysT  'twouldn't  incUne 

Me  with  my  present  ideas  to  think  a  bit  better  of  Egypt  ! 
Nay,  I  will  swear,  I,  Fbhimi,  and  this  my  Ghazel  be  my  sign ! 

Eden  should  never  be  eutered  by  me,  if  its  portal  were  Egypt  I 

*  A  piece  of  roast  meat: 
f  These  lines  were  addreaed  by  the  poet  Kheremi  to  a  corrupt  and  tyrannical 
Cadi  in  Constantinople,  who  had  amswed  immense  riches  by  his  private  and  public  rob- 
beries. 

\  Fortified  palaces. 
$  An  ancient  monarch  of  Persia,  who  is  supposed  to  have  founded  Bagdad. 
I  The  writer  is  Undjisade  Moostafii  Fehim,  who  was  author  of  an  entire  Drraa 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.     He  enjoyed  for  some  a  lucrative  post  at  Grand  Cairo, 
under  Evub  Bey,  but  was  afterwards  cashiered  and  obliged  to  leave  Egypt  altoge- 
ther.    He  then  employed  himself  in  writioff  ntires  on  the  country  and  its  peofllB ; 
'  not,  perhaps,  harinr  had  time  to  do  so  while  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  siftoatioa 
and  counting  his  daily  salary  of  silver  pieces. 

^  In  the  original,  Tzsehixw  Yutuf  ghtueem  rihj^abm  ger  Asziz,  Were  Joaeph  to 
carry  my  saddle  and  Assis  (Potiphar)  to  hold  my  stirrup. 
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Aoeordiog  to  oor  promiie  we  shall  for  there  it  retson  to  preeome  th«l  Ung 
coDclade  our  article  hj  a  few  extracts  druff  is  one  with  the  Haskitket  of  the 
frooi  FuKuu.  This  writer,  whose  Indian,  Baba  Ratawi,  which  was  only 
title  signi6es  The  Supercilious,  was  a  introduced  into  Syria  and  Arabia  some 
mtiye  of  Bagdad,  but,  betaking  him*  centuries  after  the  Hcgira.  Putly  be- 
lelf  to  Constantinople,  soon  beoime  a  cause  not  prohibited  by  name,  and 
fiiTorite  with  the  Sultan,  who  conferred  partly  on  aooonnt  of  its  sednctifc  pro- 
many  honors  on  him.      He  died  in  perties,  Bmtg  gradually  rose  into  oele- 


1562,  while  his  renown  was  tn  full  brity,  undl  at  last  the  throne  and  pul- 
chorch  6ower.  His  most  esteemed  pit  took  the  alarm  ;  and  fierce  and  ter- 
poem  is  T%t  Loves  qf  Leila  and  Medj^  rible  was  the  war  which  for  many 
aooA^names  fiimilii^  to  all  admirers  years  both  the  Sultan  and  the  Mufti 
of  Eastern  romance— but,  as  a  curio-  waged  against  the  heterodox  opiate, 
sity,  no  one  of  his  works  can  compete  It  was  at  this  period  that  Fuzuli 
with  his  Bang  u  Badek.*  The  title  of  wrote  the  extraordinary  and  fantastic 
tlis  poem,  transhited,  means  Opium  poem  with  some  account  of  which  we 
and  Wine,  or,  more  properly,  Hyosoy-  are  now  about  to  present  our  readers, 
amos  and  Wine,  for  Bang  is,  in  fact.  He  commences  in  the  ordinary 
the  Egyptian  Bern,  (qu,  the  Vnmvfm  manner,  that  is,  with  an  Invocation  to 
of  Hosier  ?)^  wbicli  not  merely  ope-  the  Deity,  a  Hvmn  to  the  Prophet 
rates  as  a  simple  narcotic,  but  pVo-  and  the  Four  Khalifii,  and  the  Pane- 
daces  delicious  dreams,  and  fills  the  gyric  of  the  reigniiy  Sultan.  Then, 
•oul  with  rapturous  anUcipations.  representing  himself  under  a  feigned 
Mohammed,  who  wanted  practical  name,  as  seated  at  a  table  covered 
■MB,  and  not  dreamers,  forbade  the  with  potables  of  all  hues  in  glittering 
use  of  narcotics  ffeoerally,  but  Bang  flasks,  **  which  lend  their  own  bright^ 
it  not  interdicted  by  name  in  the  ness  to  the  liquids  within,  as  the  hea- 
Koran,  and  probably  was  not  known  Tcnlv  constellations  shed  their  beams 
to  the  Arabians  in  Mohammed's  era,  on  the  sea*' — he  proceeds  thus  :— 

Queen  of  all  those  that  came  to  grace 

This  lordly  banquet.  One  there  was 
With  burning  eye  and  wondrous  face : 
She  is  of  a  royal  race  ; 

Everywhere  she  meets  applause. 
Her  title  is  Wine,  the  Child  of  the  Vine  ; 
Bright  as  the  Morning  her  wet  wings  shine  ; 
Djbmshbbd  was  the  Sultan  who  founded  her  line 
To  solace  the  hearts  that  droop  and  pine. 
Round  her  stood  her  younger  brothers, 
Brandt,  Cider,  Beer,  and  others. 
Some  looking  blue,  and  some  looking  grey. 

And  some  looking  ruddy  and  rosy  : 
Wine  herself  had  got  drunk  that  day ; 

The- others  felt  muzzy  and  dozy. 
Then  out  spake  Wine,  and  jolly  was  her  tone — 
1  am  callea  Wine,  and  I  stand  alone 
As  the  Light  of  the  Soul  and  the  Prop  of  the  Universe, 

Bright  as  the  sun,  and  deep  as  the  sea. 
Where  is  the  recreant  poet  whose  puny  verse 

Dares  to  prefer  another  to  Me  ? 
So  sang  Wine,  and  for  more  than  an  hour. 

Drunk  as  she  was,  her  glib  tongue  ran 
On  about  her  own  fascination  and  power 
And  the  pleasant-looking  taverns  of  Ispahan. 

The  Drinker,  at  length,  fancying  must  not  talk  any  more  in  that  strain, 

that  Wine  is  giving  herself  too  many  There  is  but  little  wisdom  In  thee» 

sin,  interrupts  her  rhapsody  by  a  fit  of  Wine,  he  pursues ;  thou  art  banning 

laughter,  and  then  tells  her  that  she  to  dote,  methinks.    Unloose  the  girdle 

*  A  mSgnifioently  illnstrnted  copy  of  this  poem,  BMde  for  Haaaa  Pasha, 
Governor  of  Bagdad,  in  1599,  is  depositod  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Dreedea.  A 
dswription  of  it  will  be  found  in  Fleischer's  Caiahg^  der  Oritnitdischen  HantU- 
<^JUh  under  No.  962. 
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6f  self-conceit  fh)iii  thjr  #al8t,  and  be 
not  so  hasty  to  light  thy  dwelling  with 
the  wax-taper  of  Tain-glory.  Remem- 
ber what  the  poet  says  ;  He  thai 
crowneth  fumelf  unth  rotes  thall  tee  kit 
chaplet  wither  un^  only  the  thomt  are 
l^.  Is  it  for  the  crow  to  claim  kin- 
dred with  the  eagle,  or  shall  the  daisy 
say  to  the  sun-Bower,  Thon  art  my 
nster?  Know  that  vestemoon  I  at^ 
tended  a  festival  at  which  was  present 
the  celebrated  Bang  ;  he  was  clothed 
in  green,*  like  a  Sofi ;  he  was  not 
drunk,  as  thou  art,  but  wore  a  dlTine 
and  philosophic  air ;  and  all  the  guests 
did  nomage  to  him,  while  thou  wert 
neglected  and  foivotten.  For  it  b 
wdl  known,  O  Wink,  that  he  is  thy 


Bultan,  thf  Superior.  Heveopon 
Wins  flies  into  a  pasmon.  O,  ingmte 
and  driveller  I  she  exclaims,  O,  vipei^ 
ous  Drinker  of  Me,  I  am  astounded 
at  thine  unexampled  and  detestable 
ingratitude.  It  overwhelms  me  on  a 
sudden,  asihunder  comes  down  in  the 
night  time  on  one  who  stumbles  ovet  a 
dark  mountain.  I  weep  also  for  thy 
bad  taste,  which  afficts  me  with  in- 
tense and  particular  melaneholy  :  oan 
it  be  that  thou  art  sunk  so  low  as  to 
acknowledge  thyself  a  Bai^hif\  If 
so,  be  advised  by  me,  and  recover  thy 
senses  ere  it  be  too  late ;  humble  thy* 
self;  grisp  the  bottle  hf  the  neck  and 
swear  to  be  faithful  to  Wins  alone. 


Swear  by  the  Bottlers  roseate  hue, 

Swear  by  its  gurgling  Olug-gkig-gh;^ 

Swear  by  the  Paunch  of  the  Bottle,  O,  Drinker, 

Faith  and  Allegiance  to  Wine  alone  I 
Wins  is  the  friend  of  the  closetted  thinker, 

WiNV  is  the  life  of  the  Shah  on  his  throne. 
What  can  be  venerabler  ?    What  can  be  sweeter  ? 

WiNB  will  be  the  Mirror  of  the  Beauty  of  God, 
When  the  cancer-eaten  bones  of  the  hoggish  Opium-eater 

Shall  be  scattered  by  the  Winds  of  Destruction  abroad. 


Wins  now  turns  to  her  companions 
for  consolation  and  succour ;  and  all, 
with  one  exception,  declare  Bang  to 
be  a  pestiferous  wretch,  the  continu- 
ance of  whose  existence  no  honest 
person  can  consdentiously  connive  at. 
The    dissentient    voice    Is    that   of 


Brandt,  who  treats  the  whole  affair 
as  insignificant  in  the  extreme  and 
acquaints  Wine  that  she  is  tztok 
narkot  (too  stupidly  drunk^  to  under- 
stand the  real  relative  position  or  im- 
portance of  the  parties. 


Wert  thou  not  drunk  as  an  owl,  such  a  trifle 

Never  could  vanquish  thy  reason,  or  rifle 

Thy  mind  of  its  peace :  Why,  the  world  are  thy  followers  ! 

What  wouldst  thou  have  ?     Look  at  Me,  now !  (quoth  Brand v) 
My  spirits  are  always  sky-his^h,  though  my  swallowers 

Try  them  with  citron,  cold  water  and  candy. 


CioBB  {Nehid)  on  hearing  this,  tartly 
turns  round,  and,  like  Sempronius 
in  Addison's  Cato,  accuses  Ludus 
Brandt  of  bein^  a  traitor  at  heart, 
and  of  secretly  wishing  to  protect  the 
enemy.  In  mv  opmion,.  observes 
Cider,  in  an  effervescence  of  seal^-^ 
the  most  eligible,  the  most  dignified 
mode  of  proceedmg  is  to  assassinate 
Bang.  Let  there  be  no  more  delibe- 
ration or  dekv,  but  let  Bang  be  at 
once  and  auietly  assassinated.  There 
will  then  oe  end  of  him,  because  he 


will  be  dead.  That  is  what  I,  Cider, 
sav.— The  advice  appears  to  gratify 
Wine,  but  Beer  {Buta'S  interposing 
his  voice,  remarks  that  it  cannot  be 
adopted,  as  Bang  scents  poison  at  the 
distance  of  a  farsang,  is  not  vulnerable 
by  hatchet  or  bowstring,  and  cannot  be 
drowned  or  hocussed  without  consid^ 
ruble  risk  to  the  safety  of  the  drowner 
or  hocusser ;  and  he  therefore  suggests 
that  stratagem  and  not  strength  would 
be  employed  on  the  occasion.  What 
would  you  think,  O  Beer,  demands 


•  The  Sofis  were  geosrally  disUaguishsd  by  blue  dxessosi  but  some  of  the  orien 
wore  green. 

t  Opium-eater. 
I  The  sound  made  by  the  wine  as  it  issues  from  the  nedc  of  the  bottle. 
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WiNB»  if  I  were  to  demtch  jou  to 
Im  M  mj  ambastMiorr  A  superb 
idea!  qootn  Bbkr.  Could  you  dream- 
vent  him?  atks  Winb.  With  the 
help  of  the  Prophet,  answers  Bbbr,  I 
shoold  strip  the  gilding  off  his  -pills 
iastaataneoosly ;  be  should  eat  many 
boshels  of  dirt.  Then,  O,  Bbbr  I  says 
WiNB,  I  here  invest  yon  with  the  pre- 
rogaftiTes  of  a  plenipotentiary :  betake 
yoarself  forthwith  to  the  coort  of  Bamo» 
and  so  manage  your  embassy  that 
yoor  skill  in  diplomacy  may  be  talked 
of  through  the  world  as  a  thinff  to 
wonder  at.  And  whereas,  I  have 
hitherto  called  you  only  Esh^  (the 
Asel  I  will,  in  case  of  yonr  success, 
confer  upon  you  the  title  of  Bufuk 
JUm,  (Ghrand  Humbugger),  and  yoa 
and  each  of  yoor  kindiid  shall  retain 
the  same,  until  the  sun  and  moon  shall 
cease  to  shine,  and  wax  candles  be 
darkened  in  the  houses  of  the  Faithfnl. 

Bsut  accordingly  departs  upon  his 
nusnon,  while  the  others  remain  be- 
hind and  entertain  one  another  by 
recounting  scandalous  anecdotes  of  the 
enemj,  and  singing  the  praises  of 
Wins  ;  and  Wins  tells  a  tale  of  a 
tub  to  the  effect  that  there  was  once  a 
vonng  man  of  Bagdad  who  from  his 
boyhood  upwards  had  despaired  of 
ever  finding  the  way  to  Paradise,  until 
happening  m  his  twenty-fourth  vear  to 
take  a  loi^  and  merrv  drink  of  Wins 
from  a  pitcher  for  the  first  time,  he 
exclaimed  that  he  now  saw  every  inch 
of  the  way  to  Paradise  quite  clearly. 

After  a  journey  of  twenty-nine  days, 
Bbbr  arrives  at  the  Coort  of  Bang 
and  presents  his  credentials  to  that 
important  personage  himself  who  is 
representee!  as  engaged  in  a  cloudy 
metaphysical  discussion  with  EsiUR 
(a  Persian  Opiate)  concerning  con- 
tingent existence,  and  the  souls  of  the 
nnbom.  The  reception  accorded  by 
Bawg  to  Bbeb  is  polite,  but  cool  and 
guarded.  Bbbr  then  tries  to  sift  and 
wheedle  Baho,  but  Bang  repels  all 
hu  artifices  with  a  telf-possession  and 
vigilance  which  shew  that  he  perfectly 
nmientands  the  designs  of  his  wily 
pumper,  and  is  determined  to  defeat 
them.  My  cater-cousin  —  observes 
Bawg,  at  length,  desirous  of  dosing 
the  scene — ^my  eater-consin-^for  so 
thoa  wert  6nce»and,  I  trust,  wilt  be 
again — ^thou  but  losest  thv  labour ;  it 
is  useless  all  this  cross-hackling  of  Me. 
I  eompassionate  thee,  for  thou  art  the 
&ther  of  a  jack-ass  ;  he  that  will  gull 
should  seek  the  gullible,  but  thou  hast 
come  across  One  loo  enlightened  to  be 


hoodwinked.  I  am  the  profoandest 
of  philosophers,  the  greatest  astrologer 
living,  a  necromancer  of  no  ordinarj 
talent,  a  searcher  into  the  future,  a 
mirror  of  the  past,  an  interminable 
rhapsodist,  the  master  of  the  three 
hundred  and  threescore  sdences,  a 
treasury  of  knowledge,  a  gigantic 
phenomenon,  the  glory  of  nature,  the 
wonder  of  the  universe  I  And  I,  quoth 
EsRAR,  am  thy  worthy  co-mate,  seeing 
that  the  world  acknowledges  my  so- 
vereignty, and  is  confounded  with 
inexpressible  excess  of  astonishment 
at  my  mbacukms  attributes.  The 
height  of  my  mind  surpasses  that  <^ 
the  pillars  of  Tchzl-minar,  and  the 
divers  of  Ormub  would  be  drowned  in 
the  depths  of  the  ocean  of  my  under- 
standing. I  combine  within  myself 
the  virtues  of  a  hundred  convents  of 
dervishes,  and  the  wisdom  of  a  thou- 
sand academies  of  Sofis.  I  possess 
the  fluency  of  Nizami,  the  inventive- 
ness of  BiDt>Ai,  the  perspicacity  of 
Aristotlb,  the  memory  of  Hafie, 
and  the  luxuriant  imagination  of 
Djami.  Iflatun  (Plato)  would  have 
rubbed  his  forehead  in  the  dust 
before  me,  and  Lokman  have  ex- 
claimed in  rapture,  Ferdi  sxennan^ 
Thou  takest  the  shine  f  Not  firom 
Me,  however,  interposes  Bang— thou 
dost  not  take  the  shine  from  Me.  I 
think  I  do,  answers  Esrar  ;  I  think. 
Bang,  I  take  the  shine  from  thee.  By 
green  and  blue,  No  t  exclaims  Bang 
warmly.  I  am  Bang  ;  thou  art  Esrar  ; 
thy  business  is  to  sit  at  My  feet  and 
eat  dirt ;  what  dost  thou  talk  of  taking 
the  shine  from  Me  ?  I  take  the  shine 
then  from  all  others,  observes  Esrar, 
and  in  the  meantime  I  either  am  or 
win  be  thy  Suhan.  As  soon  'as  thoa 
canst,  replies  Bang.  But  as  for  thee, 
he  adds,  tuning  to  Bbbr,  I  think  it  is 
high  time  thou  wert  Jogging.  Go 
back  therefore,  to  her  mho  sent  thee 
hither,  and  inforav  her  that  Bang  is 
Shah  of  this  worid,  that  he  has  neither 
master  nor  brother,  that  the  treasuries 
of  the  nine-gated  Dom  Daniel  are  his, 
and  that  his  knowledge  and  wisdom 
will  be  sung  by  poets,  and  venerated 
by  kings,  when  the  ignorante  and  in- 
famy of  thy  Koran-accursed  mistress 
shaft  have  made  her  execrable  in  the 
eyes  of  all  mankind. 

Bkbr,  perceiring  the  inutility  of  con- 
tending affainst  siich  formidable  odds, 
accordingly  withdraws  and  resumes 
his  journey  homeward.  Bang  and 
Esrar  then  jointly  assail  the  character 
of  WiNB,  and  lavish  upon  it  all  the 
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dmtiTe  epithets  they,  ean  think  of; 
and  Bans  bbwt  the  truoipet  -of  his 
own  praises  over  jigain,  and  gtres 
EsBAR  the  history  of  a  yonng  man  of 
Bassora  who  was  for  a  long  time  so 
stupid  as  not  to  know  his  cpreat  toe 
from  bis  forefinger,  but  by  the  use  of 
Bang  became  the  subtlest  metaphysi- 
cal hairsplitter  of  his  time,  and  trans- 
lated besides  from  several  languages 
without  knowing  any  thing  of  any  of 
them. 
Bbbr  has  scarcely  presented  him- 


self before  hb  mistrets  to  detail  the 
unsucoesiiful  result  of  his  embas^* 
when  he  is  followed  by  a  messenger 
from  Bang,  a  huge  Habb,  (or  Opium 
Pill  of  thirty  grains]^  who  eomes  to 
dilate  upon  *the  power  and  extraordi- 
nary attributes  of  his  master,  and  to 
require  from  Wink  an  aeknowledg- 
ment  of  her  inferioritr  to  him.  A 
panegrric  pronounced  by  Bang  on 
nimself  is  repeated  by  lus  envoy  aa 
follows  :— 


I  am  Bang,  a  magnificent  name~- 
A  globe  of  light.-a  piUar  of  flame— 
A  bridge  of  pearl — a  dome  of  gold — 
A  guide  to  mysteries  untold — 
A  talisnmn  for  Young  and  Old. 
I  am  smooth  as  Iran's  marble 

Green  as  Oman's  glassy  deep- 
When  I  please  I  lulland  warble 

Shahs  themselves  to  sleep. 
Nobles  flock  to  My  ancient  College, 

From  North,  and  West,  and  the  furthest  distance. 
For  I  alone  give  a  lucid  knowledse 

Of  Nature,  Spirit,  and  Non- Existence. 
My  place  is  with  the  Learned  and  Solemn, 

And  where  the  student  with  clasped  hands 
Muses,  like  Mbdjnoon,*  and  stands 

All  day  moveless  as  a  column. 
Statesmen  reverence  me  and  Mess  me ; 
Damsels  fondle  and  caress  me ; 
Kings  and  Kalenders  combine 

To  honor  Me,  the  Pure  and  Placid, 
Knowing  that,  unlike  to  Wins, 

Mv  sweetness  never  turns  to  acid. 
For  I  am  the  Seal  of  Perpetual  Grace, 

The  Mirror  of  Truth,  the  Key  to  Fame, 
And  he  who  would  find  a  resting-place 
For  his  fainting  soul  in  Eternity's  race. 

Must  fly  to  Me,  as  the  moth  to  the  flame. 


This  unequivocal  evidence  of  the 
excellent  terms  upon  which  Bang  is 
with  himself,  excites  the  irascible  pas- 
sions of  Wins  to  a  high  pitch  ;  and  a 
plot  is  concerted  between  her  and  her 
auxiliaries  to  wound  Bang  in  the  ten- 
derest  point  by  coaxing  over  Big 
Opium-pill  to  their  side.  How  to 
accomplish  their  object,  however,  is 
a  |)uzzle,  until  Beer  suggests  the  idea 
of  intoxicating  him.  All  immediately 
agree,  and  Bio  Opium-Pill  is  accordf- 
ingly  made  thoroughly  drunk  all  round, 
and  while  drunk  is  prevailed  upon  to 
swear  by  the  Paunch  and  Olug'-gittg- 
glu  of  the  WiNB-bottle,  that  he  wOl 


fight  the  bataes  of  Wins  against 
Bang  unUl  the  sun  and  moon  shall 
cease  to  shine,  and  wax-candles  no 
longer  light  the  houses  of  the  Faithful. 
Now  comes  the  tug  of  war.  Intel- 
ligence of  Big  Opium-Pill's  treachery 
in  due  time  reaches  Bang,  and  exceed- 
ingly exasperates  him  :  he  musters  an 
army  of  opiates,  fluid  and  solid,  and 
marches  against  Wine.  Wine  on  her 
part  also  rises  like  a  giantess,  and  col- 
lects her  forces  to  meet  those  of  Bang. 
Hostilities  involving  the  most  destruc- 
tive results  to  both  parties  appear  in- 
evitable, when,  just  at  this  juncture, 
Sugar-Candt  (Nokl)wad  Cinnamon 


*  The  hero  of  a  celebrated  romance  by  the  Persian  -  poet  ^fizami,  and  of  many 
other  romances  by  Turkish  imitators :  he  is  said  to  have  stood  so  long  rooted  to  the 
s|^t  where  he  first  beheld  his  beloved  (LeUa)  that  the  birds  came  and  nestled  on  his 
*-"•*     Mfdjnimn  sigalfiss  Lwe^craz^ 
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(Mm\   who  hare  occupied  neutral  preliminariet  being  arranged.    Wins 

grooaa  from  the  beginning  of  the  con-  and   Bang  gird  thenfelvet  for  fight, 

test,  iaterfiere  between  the  high  belli-  The  final  deinsiTe  ttnigp^le  is  preceded 

gereot  powers,  and  propose  that  Wins  bj  a  wordj  ■kirmith,  m  which  each 

aod  Bang  shall  decide  the  quarrel  by  hero  endeavours  to  exalt  bis  own  pre- 

single  combat.    After  some  delibera-  tensions  and  to  depreciate  those,  oi  his 

tioB  on  both  sides  the  proposal  is  mu-  antagonist. 
toaDj  agreed  to;  and,  the  requisite 

Sajs  Wins  :  I  am  the  Daaghter 

Of  Sultan  Vine. 
Sars  Bijf G  :  Like  Eden's  Water 

Of  Life  I  shine. 
Says  Wink  :  The  Sick  of  fevers 

I  heal  and  firee. 
Says  Bang  :  The  True  Believers 

Make  much  of  Me. 
Says  Wins  :  I  boast  bright  tresses 

Of  golden  sheen. 
Says  Bang  :  My  noble  dresses 

Are  Sofi^^reea. 
Says  WiNB  :  I  slew  Iskandbr* 

And  millions  mere. 
Says  Bang  :  A  worid-^omnander 

Was  I  of  yore. 
Says  WiKB  :  I  gladden  droopers 

And  lull  their  pain. 
Says  Bang  :  I  banish  stupors 

And  dear  the  brain. 
Says  Wine  :  My  rosy  pinions 

Cleave  sky  and  sea. 
Says  Bang  :  The  Earth's  dominions 

Belong  to  Me. 
Says  WiNB  :  I  kill  in  mortals 

The  Soul  of  Grief. 
Says  Bang  :  I  burst  the  Portals 

Of  Unbelief. 
Says  Wine  :  I  sparkle  gaily 

In  darkest  night. 
Says  Bang  :  AH  -mankind  daily 

Confess  my  might. 
Says  Wine  .  I  think  thou  braggest ; 

Best  hold  thy  tongue ! 
Says  Bang  :  Aha !  Thou  laggest : 

Thy  song  is  sung. 
Says  Wine  :  Thou  liest,  blackguard  I 

I  do  not  lag. 
Says  Bang  :  Then,  if  no  laggard. 

Come  on,  Old  Hag  I 

The  fight  now  begins   in  earnest,  as  one  of  them  must  be  victorious,  the 

and  it  sustained  with  great  fierceness  honor  is  reserved  for  Wine,  who  at 

foreigbt  days  and  eight  nights.f   Both  last  bangs   Bang,  and  forces  him  to 

combatants  shew  prodigious  pluck,  but  fly  the'  field. 

Worsted  and  howling.  Bang  slunk  away. 
And  thenceforth  never  by  night  or  day, 

*  Alexander  the  Great 
t  It  ii  a  coincideDce  deserving  notice,  that  this  is  also  the  precise  period  which  we 
find  the  Irish  Ld^'D  1)4  3^?T5&  allotting  to  the  cootinaaQce  of  the  celebrated  com- 
bat between  Goll  of  the  Fian  and  the  King  of  Lochlin  :  Tji'5  3oU  ACAX  ^H  IPd^li 
'^\^  4?|i  41)  nvildtif  aos  bhddor  ocht  H  acat  ocht  n-oidhche  ag  oomhrac,  ^uft 

wnc|i4t  11)  locUi)  pe  3oU,  4C41P  4  fl)U|i)T;e|i  tt|le  lejr  4t)  iPKl^'  _ 
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Dani  shew  hintdf  in  hit  aacieiit  amy. 
But  hid  bis  face  with  a  lilac  mask* 

While  WiMB,  as  gloriouaat  before. 
Shone  rosilj  out  in  the  same  bright  flask 

That  shewed  her  beautj  in  times  of  jrore.f 


[Sept 


This  bizarre  poem  concludes  with  a 
Hjmn  to  God,  thanking  him  for  hb 
mercies.  After  all,  it  is  probably  but 
ail  allegory  of  some  kind  or  other,  and 
Wine  and  Banff  may  be  meant  as  per- 
sonifications of  some  of  the  Dirine 
attributes.  We  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  when  we  consider  the  praises 
it  Javithes  on  a  bererage  of  which  e?ery 
Mussulman  is  bound  by  his  creed  to 
entertain  an  abhorrence.  At  the  same 
time  its  latent  meaning  may  be  too 
obscure  to  be  discovered,  or  perhaps, 
if  discoverable,  may  not  be  worth  tne 
trouble  of  tracing.  Our  object  in  giv* 
ing  an  abstract  of  the  poem  is  simply 
to  furnish  the  uninstmcted  among  our 
readers  (we  hate  writing  for  the  learn- 
ed) with  some  idea  of  the  sort  of  poetry 
in  which  the  Oriental  mind  delights  to 
revel ;  for,  eccentric  and  perhaps  pue- 
rile as  the  sample  we  have  exhibited 
may  appear  to  them,  they  may  be 
satisfiea  that  few  Mohammedans  would 
not  fancy  themselves  losers  in  barter- 
ing it  for  the  most  brilliant  of  the  crea- 
tions of  Goethe  or  Shakespeare. 


But  our  limits  forbid  us  to  advance 
any  further  on  the  present  occasion. 
In  our  next  paper  we  propose  to  take 
up  and  discuss  the  sutyect  of  Pernan 
literature.  New  and  untrodden  as  thia 
field  will  be  to  us,  we  ought  perhaps 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  yielding 
to  the  impulse  that  prompts  us  to  enter 
it  at  all.  In  reality  we  should  feel 
oppressed  by  many  misgivinn  if  our 
distrust  of  our  intc^ty  could  be  cast 
into  the  same  scale  with  the  diffidence 
we  entertain  of  our  ability  to  do  jus- 
tice to.  our  task.  But  the  case  is  other- 
wise. In  whatever  degree  we  may 
fail,  we  shall  retain  the  consolation  of 
reflecting  that  we  have  been  assiduous 
to  avoid  failure  in  even  the  least  degiee. 
We  shall  claim  for  our  undeitaking  all 
the  merit  of  honest  iatentioiis.  If 
these  cannot  guarantee  our  ssocess, 
they  will  at  least  enable  us  to  remain 
upon  good  terms  with  ourselC  and  we 
trust  will  even  acquire  for  us,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  suffrages  of  our 
readers. 


*  Viz :  concsaled  himself  under  the  shape  of  lilac  |h11s. 
f  Namely,  Dj«mtheed*t. 


THE  BAOLB's   nest. 


FaOM  THE  GBIMAK  OP  JOBANKBS  8CH0PBNHAUEB. 

The  affecting  incident,  upon  iN^ichJhe  following  tale  it  founded— one  which  is  no 
fiction — has,  we  believe,  been  already  made  the  subject  of  a  story  in  the  pages  of  a 
British  periodicaL  Even  those  of  our  readers  to  whom  the  incident  may  be  temiliar, 
wUl  read  with  pleasure,  the  translation  from  the  Oernuin  edition  of  the  story,  which 
our  contributor  has  supplied  to  us. 


•«  Friend  Ricter  I  is  it  possible — is 
that  yourself  or  your  wraithe  T  I  ex- 
claimed, as  I  entered  one  of  the  most 
fiuhionable  coffee-houses  in  Edinburgh, 
a  voice  not  unknown  to  me,  in  right 
good  German,  though  spoken  with 
somewhat  of  a  foreign  accent,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  powerful  hand  seized 
mine  and  almost  shook  my  arm  off. 
I  responded,  as  I  best  could,  to  this 
ffenuine  English  greeting,  and  with  no 
less  pleasure  than  was  testified  by  him 
who  greeted  me  ;  for,  notwithstanding 
an  interval  of  six  years  since  we  had 
seen  each  other,  and  though,  in  the 
meantime,  his  then  spare  and  slei 
form  had  changed  into  a  right  poi 


one,  I  at  once  recognised  in  him  my 
old  university  English  friend,  Thomas 
Hill,  with  whom  1  had  spent  so  many 
jovial  hours,  and  played  so  many 
pleasant  freaks  at  Gottingen.  All 
belonging  to  the  little  circle  in  which 
I  was  then  included  had  loved  the 
bold  youn^ter,  because  he  so  cheer- 
fully associated  with  us,  and  did  not 
disdain,  as  inany  like  him  do,  to  live 
after  our  &shion  in  our  owneountry — 
and  also  allowed  each  one  to  pass  lor 
that  which,  in  the  spirit  of  youth,  he 
felt  himself  to  be. 

That  Tom  was  still  the  same  old 
thing,  appeared  at  once  from  his  not 
having  forgotten   German,  which  he 
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btd  then  given  hioMelf  nmeh  trouble 
to  acamre;  and  I  was  delighted  to 
hear  nrom  his  Jips  the  dear  faraiKar 
soimda  which,  in  a  strange  land,  though 
spoken  by  persons  the  mostindiffSerent, 
give  every  one  a  pleasurable  emotion, 
but  doiibtr  so  to  me,  from  the  unex- 
pected finding  of  mj  friend,  who  thus 
reminded  me  of  my  happy  youthful 
^ys.     In  five  minutes  we  were  seated 

apposite  each  o^er  over  a  bottle  of 
aret  as  familiarly  as  if  we  had  never 
parted.  And  now  came  questions 
without  end  from  him  and  answers 
and  anecdotes  on  my  part.  I  had 
to  give  him  an  account  of  all  our 
acquaintances,  of  deaths,  marriages, 
and  love  aflairs ;  and  also  of  my  own 
restless  desire  for  travel,  which  uiged 
me,  after  leaving  the  university;  throu^ 
the  half  of  Europe  ;  and  hoir,  for  a 
lair  ending,  I  now  wished  to  know 
something  of  Scotland,  before  allowing 
myself  to  be  hamesied  to  the  yoke  of 
a  profession  which  is  the  desired  ^et 
dreaded  end  of  all  our  youthful  aspira- 
tions. 

A  brilliant  lot  had  befallai  my  friend 
—the  unexpected  death  of  some  colla- 
teral relation  had  left  him  heir  to  a 
rich  unmarried  uncle.  By  this  a  fair 
estate  in  fertile  Yorkshire  had  fallen 
to  him  as  it  were  from  the  clouds ; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  title  of 
baronet  also,  through  which  the  old 
worthy  Tom  was  become  stately  Sir 
Thomas  Hill.  Furthermore,  this  son 
of  Fortune  had  been  for  some  weeks 
the  delighted  husband  of  a  lovely 
woman,  whom  he  presented  to  me, 
tl^  same  evening,  as  his  bride  ;  for  in 
England  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
unwedded  brides.  This  lovely  name 
is  first  given  to  the  newly-married 
during  the  honeymoon,  whilst,  with 
us,  it  is  modestly  appropriated  to  the 
preparatorv  weeks. 

Lady  Bfatilda,  so  was  my  friend's 
consort  named,  was  a  genuine  English- 
woman, of  the  most  amiable  kind — 
(air  and  slender — somewhat  pale,  and 
somewhat  sentimental — withal,  intelli- 
gent, good-natured,  and  full  of  dutiful 
affection  for  her  husband,  whom,  in- 
deed', she  fondly  loved.  I  was  his 
friend  ;  that  was  sufficient  to  secure 
me  the  kindest  reception  from  her. 
The  voung  couple  were  on  a  tour  to 
the  Highlands,  to  form  a  personal 
acqaaintance  with  their  relations  living 
on  their  possessions  in  that  quarter; 
and  that  I — now  that  we  had  found 
each  6ther— should  accompany  them, 
seemed  to  my  friend  Tom  so  natural, 


and  suited  so  well  my  own  plans,  that 
on  both  sides  we  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  spending  many  inords 
about — the  less  so,  as  Lady  Matilda 
also  confirmed  my  friend's  passing  in- 
vitation by  repeating  it  in  the  kindest 
manner. 

A  few  days  afterwards  we  com- 
menced our  journey — travelling  as 
quickly  as  the  way  permitted  ;  yet 
we  made  but  short  stages.  Where- 
soever it  pleased  Lady  Matilda  we 
halted,  and  it  pleased  her 'almost  every 
where.  The  wild,  romantic  splendor 
of  the  country  charmed  her  mind,  so 
susceptible  of  everything  beautiful. 
Her  -sketeh-boofc  was  her  constant 
companion— to  take  down  each  fair 
scene  for  future  recollections  was  her 
delight,  which  we  willingly  indulged 
her  in — besides,  her  delicate  frame  was 
not  calcidated  for  much  fetigue  ;  and 
as  for  us,  we  did  not  see  why  we  sfaoiild 
be  in  such  haste  to  reach  people  whom 
we  knew  not,  and  who,  perhaps,  might 
notparticularly  please  us. 

We  had  passed  the  night  afTyn- 
down,  and  set  out  early,  after  the 
fashion  of  English  travellers,  that  we 
might  journey  some  miles  before  break- 
fast in  the  cool  of  morning.  It  was 
St.  John's  day,  and  Heaven  and  Earth 
seemed  to  have  conspired  to  celebrate 
the  Feast  of  Roses  gorgeously,  even 
in  this  rocky  land,  where  they  so 
seldom  bloom.  Each  lofty  peak  had 
doffed  the  cap  of  clouds  in  wnich  they 
wrap  themselves  the  greater  portion 
of  tne  year  before  the  glorious  sun 
that  darted  his  wdrmest  rays  from  the 
deep  blue  ether.  Mountain  and  valley, 
the  wild  rocks  and  moss-covered  'glens 
of  Herres,  **  prankt  them  gaily"  in  the 
golden  gleams — whilst  grass  and  leaves 
and  heather  rustled  sociably  amongst 
each  other,  moved  by  the  breath  of 
air,  which  only  stirred,  not  to  leave 
the  heat  of  the  day  too  powerful. 

As  hungry  as  we  can  only  ever  wish 
onrselves  to  be  when  we  encounter  a 
Scottish  breakfast,  and  after  being 
dragged  for  a  considerable  distance 
along  very  uneven  roads,  over  hill  and 
dale,  we  at  length  reached  the  wretched 
little  village  of  Dal  mall  v,  in  which 
the  inn  alone  deserves  the  name  of 
house.  The  morning,  however,  was 
too  fine  for  us  to  endure  the  idea  of 
being  immured  in  a  close  room.  Lady 
Matilda  longed  for  some  picturesque 
object  to  enrich  her  sketch-book  ;  and 
scarcely  had  she  expressed  her  wish 
when  young  and  old  of  the  inn  set 
#emselveB  in  motion  to  lead  us  to  a 
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wonderfully-beautiful  spot  at  some  dia* 
tanee,  that  gave  us  a  really  enchanting 
irtew  of  the  vale  of  Glenorcby,  at  wboae 
extreme  end  Dalmally  lies.  All  that 
we  required  was  speedily  brought  after 
us ;  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  tea-kettle  was  boiling,  and, 
for  such  a  remote  region,  a  very  proper 
tea-service  laid  on  a  table  covered  with 
a  snow-white  cloth  :  along  with  it  was 
fresh  mountain  butter,  ffolden  honey- 
combs, little  smoked  fish,  hard-boiled 
eggs,  rich  orange  marmaUde,  and  many 
things  indispensible  to  the  breakfasts  of 
the  better  class  in  Scotland ;  besides, 
their  oatmeal  cakes,  which,  with  this 
poor,  contented  people,  supply  the  place 
of  bread,  and  generallv,  along  with 
potatoes,  the  place  of  every  other 
nourishment. 

There  we  seated  ourselves  <}uite 
contented,  and  surveyed,  in  silent 
rapture,  the  rich  green  meadows  of 
Glenorchy,  through  which  a  tolerable- 
taxed  mountain  stream  winds,  murmur- 
ing and  chafing  in  thousand  fanciful 
curvet.  Innumerable  cabins,  construct- 
ed of  turf  and  stone,  partly  solitary, 
partly  in  small  groups,  which  are  here 
called  viiiageit  enliven  this  lovely  valley, 
whilst  a  church,  situated  on  an  eminence 
at  some  distance,  greatly  heightens  the 
picturesque  effect.  Steep  towering 
rocks  surround  it  on  all  sides,  like 
eternal  bulwarks  of  this  retreat,  and, 
by  contrast  with  their  wild  m^jestic 
forms,  enhance  its  modest  graces. 

Lady  Matilda  presided  at  the  tea- 
table,  with  all  the  pleasing  and  in- 
describable charm  which  Englishwomen 
alone  can  impart  to  this  occupation ; 
and  was  selecting,  beforehand,  all  the 
picturesque  views  which  she  intended 
to  commit  to  paper.  Our  hostess  re- 
mained standing  near  us,  to  be  at  hand 
lest  we  should  want  anything.  She 
was  a  kind,  matronlike-looking  woman, 
who,  moreover,  spoke  very  intelligible 
English,  which  is  by  no  means  generally 
the  ease  here,  where  the  Gaelic  usually 
prevails.  She  answered  very  distinctly 
all  questions  directed  to  her,  and  gave 
Lady  Matilda  very  satisfactory  infor- 
mation on  all  that  she  desired  to 
know. 

The  scene  in  the  valley  became 
gradually  more  animated.  Men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  streamed  from  every 
comer,  from  the  cabins  to  the  meadows, 
a  joyous  throng^,  augmenting  every 
moment,  to  which  the  romantic  national 
garb  of  the  men  gave  a  peculiarly 
unique  appearance.  Carts,  too,  drawn 
by  little  qjminutive  horses,  indigenous 


to  those  mountains,  were  brought  oat 
and  laden  so  high  with  hay  that  they 
often  appeared  to  move  by  themselves, 
the  little  creatures  being  entirely  cover- 
ed b^  the  load  which  they  were 
drawing. 

**  We  are  drawing  home  the  bay 
to-day,*'  said  our  hostess.  <*  That's 
why  I  alone  have  the  honor  of  attend- 
ing you — my  husband  and  children 
are  all  below,  and  I  must  ask  your 
pardon  for  their  not  waiting  on  you 
«B  was  but  their  duty  to  do.  God  is 
pleased  to  let  his  sun  shine  brightly, 
and  the  whole  parish  is  collected  to- 
day to  secure  the  blessing  of  heaven  ; 
for  such  days  as  this  but  seldom  come. 
But,  God  help  me  I — there  is  no  bread 
on  the  table — so  much  for  having  one's 
head  too  full-pardon  me  for  forgetting 
to  bring  it.  No,  my  lad^ !  our  oaten 
cakes  are  not  for  such  fine  quality  as 
you.  i  only  set  them  down  because 
the^  are  usual  with  us.  God  be 
praised  genteel  travellers,  who  honor 
us  with  their  visits,  always  find  bread 
enough  in  my  house — there  must  be 
some  there  just  now.  Molly!  Molly  I* 
called  she  to  a  female  who  just  passed 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  hastening 
up  to  her,  eave  her  some  secret  direc- 
tions, and  then  returned  to  us. 

**  Have  you  ever  seen  a  more  in- 
teresting figure?"  exclaimed  Lady 
Matilda,  gazing  intently  after  the 
young  and  slender  n^mph-like  figure 
that  was  now  hastening  towards  the 
inn  as  light-footed  as  a  fawn.  Her 
scanty  but  accurately  clean  dress  was 
not  suflicient  to  conceal  the  perfect 
symmetry  of  a  delicate  shape,  which 
an^  artist  might  have  unhesitatingly 
painted  for  a  model  of  Psyche.  In 
the  walk  and  every  gesture  of  this  fair 
form  lay  something  so  indescribably 
elegant  and  graceful,  that  we  could  not 
turn  our  eyes  from  it  so  long  as  it 
remained  in  view.  It  wanted  nothing 
to  be  a  (Arf'tC-isuvre  of  creating  nature 
but  that  fresh  plumpness  of  youth, 
which  sickness,  perhaps,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, too  scanty  fare,  had  already 
stifled  in  its  first  bloom. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  returned  with 
what  was  wanted  as  speedily  as  she 
had  gone ;  and  now  we  had  a  view  of 
the  most  perfect  oval  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  Madonna  faces,  such  as  are 
only  to  be  seen  in  the  inspired  momenta 
of  Raphael's  sublimer  phantasies. — 
Deep  grief,  vet  pious  resignation, 
breathed  round  her  small  lovely  mouth, 
and  spoke  from  the  fair  but  wasted 
features  of  her  pale  countenance  ;  and 
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when  she  came  near  us,  her  fine  arched 
eyelids  v^led  with  their  long  silken 
uihet  a  pair  of  such  large  dark  blue 
ejet  as  I  had  nerer  seen. 

*•  God  bless  )rou  and  that  dear  child  !** 
said  Ladj  Matilda  ;  "yet  come  a  little 
nearer  to  me;  I  do  so  love  little 
cUldren,  when  ther  are  pretty  and 
dean  Mke  this,**  and  she  kindly  stretched 
oot  her  arms  for  the  child.  My  friend, 
honest  Tom,  was  quite  affected,  and  it 
was  reaUy  charming  to  see  the  lovely 
and  elegant  female  dandling  in  her 
arms  the  fine  healthy  infant  (that  seemed 
not  more  than  a  month  old),  and  bending 
down  to  it  with  the  most  affectionate 
lookSy  and  when  it  opened  its  pair  of 
large  beauteous  eyes,  how  she  fondly 
kissed  it,  and,  pressing  it  to  her  bosom, 
gave  it  back  again. 

**  Is  that  your  own  baby  ?^  asked 
Lady  Biatilda ;  **  yet  scarcely,  you 
are  still  so  young — your  brother's, 
perhaps?* 

Molly  stood  there,  suffhsed  with 
eiowing  crimson*  and  then,  taming 
deadly  pale,  she  curtsied  lowly,  and 
n>oke  a  few  unintelligible  words,  which 
Lady  Matilda  took  for  an  assent  to 
her  question. 

•Then  it  is,  indeed,  your  child P 
exclaimed  she.  **  Good  Uod  I  still  so 
young— certainly  scarce  eighteen  rears 
old,a^  already  married  and  a  mother  I** 

Molly  became  still  paler  than  before 
^-then  fiery  red — ^then  ag»n  deadly 

Se.  Two'  larffe  heavy  teaiwlrops  fell 
n  her  painfully  quivering  eyes  upon 
the  smiling  baby,  and  inwanlly  sobbing 
she  pressed  it  with  convulsive  energy 
to  her  breast,  then  turned  away,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  was  lost  to  our 
view. 

••  Good  God !  why  does  she  weep  ? 
what  effects  the  poor  creature  so?* 
asked  Lady  Matilda,  shocked  and 
grieved.  **  Surely  I  did  not  mean  to 
pain  her  feelings.  Perhaps  her  bus- 
tmnd  is  dead  ?  she  seems  so  unhappy, 
and  is  still  so  very  young.** 

"  Yes,  indeed,  is  she  both,"  replied 
the  hostess,  with  a  sigh,  ''unhappy 
enough,  and,  as  my  lady  well  remarked, 
scarcely  eighteen  years  old.  I  know 
her  well— -I  am  her  godmother — and, 
what  is  the  worst  of  it,  no  person  can 
help  her  but  one,  and  he  is  a  hardened 
sinner.** 

Lady  Biatilda  looked  at  her  with 
surprise.  **  What,  then,  is  the  matter 
with  her  ?*  asked  she.  **  Poor  she  is, 
that  I  see  plainly — yet  kind  hearts 
minr  assist  her— or  the  father  of  the 
child  is,  perhaps,  lying  sick.     Qelp  is 


always  to  be  had  of  God  and  man 
if  only  it  be  properly  souabt." 

•*  Alas !  my  ladv,  you  have  a  Chris- 
tian  heart,  and  will  surely  forgive  the 
poor  friendless  creature  for  presuming 
to  come  near  you  when  you  beckoned 
to  her,"  said  the  hostess,  whilst,  with 
downcast  eyes,  she  played  with  her 
apron  in  painful  embarrassment  «*The 
child  b,  alas !  a  child  of  sin  and  shame, 
baptized  with  tears,  and  God  best  knows 
with  what  scalding,  bitter  tears!  but 
it  is  still  God*s  creature,  and  you  will 
not  despise  it  nor  loathe  yourself  for 
having  taken  it  in  your  arms.** 

Lady  Matilda  blushed,  and  a  sigh 
heaved  her  tender  bosom.  **  And  how 
does  the  unhappy  mother  live  now  7^ 
asked  this  kind,  compassionate  wo- 
man. 

"She  makes  shift  as  she  can,** 
was  the  reply — "she  works  day  and 
night,  here,  there,  and  everywhere  that 
there  is  anything  for  her  to  do,  in 
order  to  support  her  poor  baby  and 
her  sick  motner.  A  case  like  hers 
has  not,  God  be  praised,  happened  in 
our  parish  almost  within  the  memory 
of  man;  but  all  the  neighbours  feel 
compassion  for  her,  and  we  willingly 
endure  her  in  the  village  ;  for,  ex- 
cepting this  one  ftJse  step,  which  she 
rues  so  bitterhr,  there  is  no  better  nor 
truer  mind  far  and  wide  than  poor 
Molly's.  Alas  I  she  is  one,  too,  of 
those  that  have  seen  better  days — and 
there  always  goes  a  pang  through  my 
heart  when  1  see  ner  now  on  the 
Sabbath  in  her  wretched  thin  gown, 
shrinking  among  the  parish  poor  in 
the  darkest  comer  of  the  church.** 

All  that  we  had  heard  and  seen 
of  poor  Molly  awakened  onr  deepest 
sympathy.  We  wished  to  learn  more 
particularly  her  sad  fortunes,  and  our 
hostess  shewed  herself  not  unwilling 
to  gratify  us. 

Molly's  story  was  one  of  the  most 
ordinary  character — such  as  have  oc- 
curred millions  of  times,  and  will  still 
occur  in  the  world — one  of  the  count- 
less throng  over  which  many  a  vounr 
heart  has  broken.  "She  bad  loved, 
confided — was  betrayed,  abandoned  ! 
Less  than  a  year  before  she  had  been 
the  pride  of  the  parish  ;  and  whosoever 
met  the  lovely  child  at  early  mom 
looked  on  this  as  a  fortunate  omen 
for  the  whole  ensuing  day.  *  God  bless 
your  pretty  face,'  the  old  people  would 
cry  when  she  passed  them  with  her 
friendly  greeting.  The  young  men 
called  her  the  '  valley's  fairest  flower  i* 
even  the  young  maidens  loved  her 
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warmly,  f(»r  the  wat  erer  nodest,  kind, 
and  obliging.  No  one  could  spin  a 
finer  thread,  and  no  one  in  the  flpinning- 
room  of  an  eveninff  could  tell  a  more 
amusing  story ;  and  it  was  bard  to  say 
which  was  more  delightful,  to  see  or  to 
hear  her.  Her  mother  W9^  indeed, 
only  a  poor  widow,  who,  besides  her 
small  retired  cabin,  a  little  potatoe 
field,  a  kail  garden,  and  a  pair  of 
goats,  possessed  nothing  but  an  honest, 
pious  mind,  and  a  firm  confidence  in 
God.  Yet  Molly  helped  her  to  work, 
and  ever  continued  at  it  with  unabated 
courage  and  a  cheerful  heart,  whilst  her 
little  simple  song  used  to  carol  each 
morning  in  emulation  with  the  lark  to 
greet  the  coming  sun. 

**  The  young  men  would  set  their  red 
and  white  striped  bonnets  somewhat 
bolder  on  one  side,  raise  the  eagle 
feather  somewhat  higher,  and  arrange, 
in  neater  folds  upon  their  shoulders, 
the  varied  plaid,  if  they  espied  her  in 
the  distance.  Yet  Molly  seemed  to 
be  unconscious  of  all  this.  For  every 
kind  salutation  she  had  a  modest,  kind 
reply  ;  and  to  each  slyly-whispered 
love*8peech  she  only  answered  by  a 
maiden  blush  and  coy  reserve  bordering 
on  coldness.  Only  for  one  had  she 
an  heart,  and  that  one  was  Roger 
Rowland,  gamekeeper  to  Lord  Bread- 
albane.  He  had  been  brought  up  at 
the  castle — was  young  and  handsome ; 
no  one  fur  and  wide  had  a  more  stately 
figure — whilst  in  dress,  bearing,  and 
eyery  thing  pertaining  to  him,  he 
resembled  a  nobleman  more  than  a 
domestic.  He  resided  on  the  edge  of 
the  forest,  in  a  house  with  two  chim- 
neys, which,  in  siie  and  splendor, 
yidded  but  little  to  the  curate's  dwel- 
ling. He  knew  how  to  speak,  and 
look  tenderly,  and  win  hearts — how 
could  the  artless,  inexperienced  Molly 
possibly  resist  him  ? 

^  Their  intimacy  did  not  continue 
long  unnoticed  in  the  valley — and 
everv  one  gladly  allowed  the  fair 
maiden  a  prospect  of  happiness  that 
she  in  every  view  deserved.  It  is 
true  that  there  was  now  and  then  a 
whisper  among  the  neighbours  of  some 
earlier  love  affairs  in  which  Roger 
Rowland  had  been  here  and  there 
eng^ed  and  had  again  given  up;  yet 
no  person  could  sav  anything  positively 
baa  of  him,  or  charge  him  with  any 
actual  breach  of  faith.  All,  therefore, 
resolved  to  be  sifent,  and  to  hope  the 
best.  Besides,  it  seemed  to  them  im- 
possible that  any  living  soul  could 
treat  the  lovely  innocent  maiden  badly. 


Her  mother,  too,  from  whom  MoHy 
could  not  conceal  her  love  and  her 
hopes,  in  her  pious  simplicity  dreamed 
not  of  a  possibility  of  danger  to  her 
dear  child,  but  thanked  God,  with  tears 
of  joy,  for  the  unexpected  happiness 
that  awaited  her  in  prospect.  She 
hazarded  no  questions  if  MoUy  re- 
turned home  later  tlian  usual,  which 
happened  now  almost  every  evening ; 
but  she  would  pat  her  glowing  cheeks, 
and  look  with  a  smile  in  her  eyes, 
that  beamed  with  love  and  innocence. 

**  Two  months  had  thus  passed, 
when  one  evening  Molly  remained 
out  longer  than  usual.  Her  mother 
sat  at  the  window  looking  into  the 
clear  moonlight,  and  seriously  re- 
solving to  chide  her  daughter  for 
coming  home  so  late,  when  she  at 
last  beheld  her  approaching,  carefully 
escorted  by  Rowland.  Sfa^  saw  how 
Rowland  still  detained  her  a  long  time 
before  the  door — how  he  had  taken 
both  her  hands  and  appeared  to  urge 
her  with  fond  entreaties — how,  when 
taking  leave,  he  ofiered  to  embrace 
her,  and  Molly  coylv  turned  from  him 
— and  hoWf  at  length,  she  almost  for- 
cibly tore  herself  away,  and,  opening 
the  boltless  door,  deadly  pale,  with  eves 
swollen  with  weeping,  entered  her 
mother's  presence. 

**  The  guileless  woman  shook  her 
head  smiling,  but  said  nothing  for  fear 
of  grieving  her  daughter  more  bv  any 
harsh  expression.  She  remembered 
the  days  of  her  own  youth — •  The 
children  have  had  a  little  (iBdling  out,' 
thought  she — Hhat  b  ever  the  way 
with  lovers,  and  they  only  like  each 
other  the  better  afterwards  ;  besides, 
he  has  seen  his  fault,  else  he  would 
not  have  entreated  h^-so  fairly — they 
will  be  reconciled  again.'  Molly 
stammered  something  about  too  great 
fatigue,  and  thre^  herself  on  her  bed  : 
her  mother  also  sought  repose.  Molly 
passed  the  entire  night  in  tears ;  but 
tier  mother  slept  calm  and  soundly, 
and  heard  not  her  weeping. 

From  this  evening  Molly  was,  as 
it  were,  completely  altered.  As 
industrious  as  ever,  she  went  each 
day  to  her  work ;  but  all  that  inward 
gaiety  of  heart  was  fled — her  cheeks 
were  pale  and  her  eyes  dim — her  sweet 
song  was  silent,  and  her  whole  being 
changed— when  a  kind  word  was 
spoken  to  her,  the  tears  started  to  her 
eyes — and  if  saluted,  she  seemed  as  if 
she  would  have  sunk  upon  her  knees 
through  shame  and  huinlliation.  Her 
mother  grieved,  yet  to  all  her  prayera 
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and  aitKtttiei  her  dM^htar  wodd 
onlf  wmw&  eUher  bj  ber  tears  or 
witt  tbe  Maufanee  tbai  sbe  wm  yeir 
well  and  happj,  and  tbat  ber  mother^ 
appvebenniona  were  i>nl7  imaginaij, 
accordtngf  aa  abe  fetavned  sadder  or 
more  ebeerlbl  firom  ber  aasi^natioaa 
wHb  Rowland,  wbtcb  sbe  stiU  con- 


Ytom  tbU  ^me  tbe  niotber  be^an  to 
obaenre  ber  daogbter  more  attentirely, 
and  now  darkened  on  ber  thoogms 
and  apprebeiMtona,  from  wbieb  sbe 
drew  back  sbndderingf,  but  to  wbkb 
sbe  conld  not  forbear  at  lengtb  giving 
Btteranee  in  words.  Sobbing,  and 
witb  floods  of  tears,  Molly  threw  her* 
lelf  at  her  feet,  clasped  ber  knees,  bid 
ber  fiice  in  ber  dress,  and  in  a  Toice 
scarcely  audible,  faltered  forth  the 
confession  of  an  act  which  lor^ 
lolitade,  fond  reliance  on  ber  lover, 
and  her  own  inexperienced  innocence, 
had  led  her  to  commit.  Her  mother 
pressed  in  her  arms  her  poor  trembling 
duM  to  ber  afflicted  heart,  and  wept 
with  ber — ^what  could  sbe  more  I 

"Tbe  first  thought  that  eave  her 
any  consolation  was  to  see  Molly  as 
soon  as  possible  tbe  wife  of  Rowland. 
*  All  will  be  well  when  you  are  once 
bis  wife :  be  must,  he  will  bring  you 
agun  to  honor  V  said  sbe,  and  thereby 
wrung  from  ber  daughter  a  second 
confession,  which  completed  her  dis- 
tress. Rowland  could  not,  or  would 
not  protect  in  this  way  the  reputation 
of  his  love.  His  mother  was  house- 
keeper at  Lord  Breadalbane's  castle, 
and  in  his  lordship's  absence  possessed 
nnlimited  authority  there— his  sister 
was  married  to  a  curate— hb  brother 
appointed  receiver  of  the  tolls  at  Inve- 
rary — respectable  people,  forsooth! 
whose  pride  could  never  condescend  to 
such  a  misalliance  with  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  cottageTt  and  on  which  Row- 
land himself,  much  as  he  loved  Molly, 
could  never  think  without  a  blush. 

"  He  had  even  tbe  cruelty  to  remind 
lioSXj  that  he  had,  indeed,  spoken  to 
ber  <n  love,  but  never  of  marnage — he 
aasved  ber,  moreover,  that  he  should 
ever  Jbve  ber,  and  would  never  see  her 
destkate,  although  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  sacrifice  to  ber  his  character 
in  tbe  world  and  the  favor  of  bis  ffrand 
relations.  Poor  Molly  had  nothing  to 
reply ;  sbe  bad  listenied  only  to  tbe 
assoranoes  of  bis  love,  and  bad  never 
dreamed  of  requiring  more  from  him. 
How  could  that  guileless^  inexperienced 
being  ever  think  that  Rowland,  whilst 
he  loved  ber,  could  betray  her—and^ 


afier  covering  her  with  reproach  and 
fnfiuny,  abandon  her  to  misery  and 
shame.  Sbe  could  only  answer  his 
reasonings  with  her  tears. 

**  Yet  now  her  mother  urged  her 
once  more  to  make  a  final  effort  to 
move  his  stubborn  heart.  RowUnd. 
when  Molly  was  last  leaving  him,  had 
sworn  a  fearful  oath  that  she  should^ 
never  see  him  more,  if  she  again  pre- 
sumed to  torment  him  with  entreaties 
and  demands  which  be  could  not 
complv  with.  Yet  ber  mother  wished 
it,  anct  the  hapless  victim  took  her 
trembling  way  to  the  mountain  where 
she  expected  to  meet  him.  She  was 
obliged  to  go  farther  than  usual,  and 
evening  was  already  closing,  when  she 
found  him  deep  in  tbe  hills.  Rowland 
was  standing  leaning  against  a  rock, 
and  gazing  towards  her  with  a  wild  and 
gloomy  look.  He  neither  smiled  nor 
stretched  forth  his  arms  to  draw  her  to 
his  breast  as  he  was  wont.  Neverthe- 
less, the  ventured  to  unburthen  to  him 
onoe  more  her  overladen  heart,  and  to 
bewail  her  anguish  and  incessant  suffer- 
ings ;  she  told  him  how,  on  the  pre- 
C€^ng  evening,  she  had  confessed 
every  thing  to  her  mother — and  how 
*he  not  only  declared  that  Rowland 
must  bring  her  again  to  honor,  but 
that  she  was  determined,  in  case  of  his 
refusing,  to  go  with  her  daughter  to 
all  his  relations,  and  not  to  shrink 
from  tbe  distant  journey  to  Taymouih, 
to  his  mother — and  even  to  force  her 
way  to  tbe  presence  of  Lord  Breadal- 
bane,  who  was  at  this  moment  residing 
at  his  castle,  to  get  from  him  the  claims 
of  her  child  and  still  unborn  grandchild 
established. 

« « Will  sbe  so  ?  and  will  you 
so  ?  replied  Rowland,  in  a  tone 
that  made  the  terrified  Molly  shud- 
der. She  looked  at  him,  ana  could 
scarcely  recognise  him,  so  much  had 
fury  and  fierce  passion  distorted  his 
features — withering  fire  flashed  from 
his  eyes,  and  his  livid,  compressed 
lips  quivered  violently — whilst  a  death- 
like paleness  overspread  his  counte- 
nance ;  his  hand  erasped  his  dirk,  but 
instantly  relinquished  its  hold.  Thus 
he  stood  awhile  before  her  in  gloomy 
silence  :  her  respiration  ceased,  a  mist 
covered  her  eves,  and  trembling  in 
every  limb  with  unspeakable  horror, 
she  scarce  felt  that  he  seized  her  by 
tbe  arm  and  dragged  ber  forcibly  along 
through  bush  and  brake,  over  brambles 
and  rocks,  higher  and  higher  still.  She 
followed  without  a  struggle  in  mute 
unconsdousness.  At  length  he  released 
his  hold.    There  she  stood,  on  one^of^j^ 
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the  most  fearfid  pinnacles  of  the  mighty 
Benconachan,  close  by  the  edre  of  a 
towerinff  wall  of  rock,  which  sunk 
plumb  down  into  the  horrible  abyss, 
from  which,  many  fathoms  deep,  there 
appeared  between  the  frowning  cli& 
a  liule  speck  of  Loch-awe,  blood  red 
with  the  reflection  of  the  evening  sky. 
Before  her  stood  Rowland,  in  threaten- 
ing attitude,  with  grim  feroctoos  look, 
his  arm  already  ontstretched,  which, 
with  one  push,  could  plunge  her  into 
the  appaUing  gfulf,  where  her  scattered 
bones,  seen  by  the  Almkrhty's  ejre 
alone,  might  crumble  into  dust,  undis- 
covered by  any  other. 

In  an  agony  of  terror  she  flung  her- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  monster,  who 
had  once  been  everything  to  her,  and 
whom,  in  this  fearful  moment,  she  still 
loved  so  fondly  as  to  tremble  not  more 
for  her  own  destruction  than  for  the 
danger  into  which,  by  an^  rash  deed  of 
bloml,  he  would  plunge  his  peace  in  this 
world,  and  his  salvation  m  the  next 
Unspeakable  pity  for  him  and  for  her- 
self gave  her  strength  and  courage; 
she  prmly  clasped  his  knees — **  Row- 
land I" .  cried  she,  in  agonizing  ear- 
nestness— **  Rowland  I  what  wouldst 
thou  do  ?  wouldst  thou  murder  me  ? 
My  life  is  of  little  consequence  ;  I 
deem  it  already  lost  but  oh  I  think  of 
the  safety  of  thine  immortal  soul ! — 
think  of  the  yet  unborn  being  that 
stirs  within  me.  We  are  alone,  but 
tlie  eye  of  an  Almighty  God  beholds 
us ;  murder  not  thy  child  ;  be  not  a 
two-fold  murderer  ;  lay  not  such  a 
heavy  debt  of  blood  upon  thee  V* 

Rowland,  deeply  agitated,  trembled 
visiUy;  with  one  hand  he  held  fast 
hold  of  the  rock  aeainst  which  he  hid 
his  averted  fiu^e,  whilst  with  the  other 
he  motioned  to  Molly  to  begone. 

**  Tott  and  your  child,  perhaps  all 
of  you,  think  well  of  it.  You  are 
warned ;  warn  also  your  foolish  mo- 
ther of  mischief  not  to  be  overlooked," 
cried  Rowland,  with  a  fearful  threat- 
ening voice,  after  her  as  she  disap- 
peared from  his  presence ;  since  then 
ne  has  avoided  shewing  himself  in 
Glenorchy. 

Molly  and  her  mother  henceforth 
resigned  themselves  to  their  hard  des- 
tiny in  silent  hopelessness.  Molly's 
altered  figure  soon  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  women  ;  the 
fatal  secret  of  the  wretched  girl  be- 
came generally  known,  and  those  by 
whom  before  she  had  been  loved,  now 
passed  a  heavy  censure  upon  her  ;  she 
was  called  the  shame  of  the  parish  of 


which  she  had  lately  been  the  pride. 
For,  with  these  virtuous  mountmneers, 
modesty  and  shame,  and  the  strict  old 

Surity  of  manners,  still  prevail.  Tet 
folly's  deep  sorrow  and  the  quiet 
humility  with  which  she  made  way  for 
her  former  female  friends,  as  one  un- 
worthy to  approach  them,  soon  soften- 
ed those  wnose  minds  were  incensed 
minst  her.  With  unwearied  ioduatzy 
she  woriLcd  night  and  day  for  her  nao- 
ther,  who,  from  grief^  anxiety  and  aor- 
sow,  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  sickness ; 
and,  irom  the  violent  exertion  to 
which  this  delicate  creature  was  seen 
submitting,  she  was  become  an  object 
of  universal  commisseration. 

None  of  the  young  men  could  think 
of  paining  by  a  forward  look  or  word, 
as  was  usually  their  way,  the  unhappy 
fallen  creature,  who  stepped  from  their 
path  so  much  ashamed  and  so  sorrow- 
fuL  The  young  maidens  indeed  turn- 
ed aside  if  they  met  Mollv,  and  passed, 
with  averted  look,  without  saluting 
her ;  yet  none  ventured  to  slight  or 
jeer  her  and  the  matrons  would  gaze 
sorrowfully  afler  her,  although  Uiey 
neglected  not  the  opportunity  to  hold 
her  up  as  a  warning  example  to  their 
daughters ;  and,  when  at  length  ap- 
peared that  painful  hour,  which 
even  the  most  happy  and  respected 
females  cannot  regard  without  anxi- 
ety and  dread,  at  night  when 
favored  by  the  darkness,  many  an 
honest  matron  would  steal  to  Molly's 
poor  sequestered  cabin,  to  bring  her 
nourishment  during  her  confinement 
as  she  was  in  want  of  every  neoeaaary, 
and  to  comfort  her  and  her  almost 
more  to  be  pitied  mother,  with  pious 
consolations  under  thdr  heavy  soflfer- 
ings. 

"  God  best  knows  how  many  tears 
and  sleepless  nights  poor  Molly  has 
already  cost  me,"  added  the  hostess^  at 
the  conclusion  of  her  story,  to  which 
the  inimitable  simplicity  with  which  it 
was  told,  gave  a  charm  indescribably 
touching.  **  As  for  what  I  said  of 
Rowland's  murderous  attempt*  conti- 
nued she,  **  it  is  alas,  too  true ;  Molly's 
mother  told  me  so  herself,  on  one  oc- 
casion when  I  was  urging  her  to  seek 
out  the  base  wretch,  that  he  m^t  at 
least  receive  his  child.  But  I  would 
not  for  all  the  world  that  it  were  told 
by  us  here.  It  is  impossible  to  prove, 
before  a  court  of  justice,  the  remorse- 
less wretch's  villainy ;  for  Molly  has  no 
witnesses,  and,  I  am  certain  she  would 
rather  die  than  openly  appear  against 
her  seducer,  and  so  we  humbly  leave  it 
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in  God's  hands*  who  best  knows  whtt 
Ib  conducive  to  oar  peace,  and  who 
has,  doubUess,  forgifen  the  repentant 
humbled  creatore  ner  early  transgres- 
sion." 

Breakfietft  had  been  lonff  ended,  and 
Lady  Matilda  wished  to  hare  a  closer 
new  of  the  still  increasing  concourse 
in  the  Talley  below,  in  order  to  re- 
eoTer  from  the  melancholy  impression 
Ae  had  received.  Before  going  far- 
ther, we  all,  moved  by  the  same  spirit 
of  nncere  sympathy,  drew  forth  our 
pocket-booka.  The  sum  which  we  left 
m  the  bands  of  our  hostess,  for  poor 
Molly's  use,  was  inconsiderable ;  each 
of  OS  had  often  spent  more  than 
double  the  amount  to  gratify  some  mo- 
'  mentary  fancy,  yet,  for  the  simple 
wants  of  this  contented  people,  it 
seemed  immeasurable  wealth,  and  we 
were  &r  down  in  the  valley  before  the 
good  woman  ceased,  with  uplifted 
hands,  to  call  down  blessings  upon  our 
heads. 

As  we  proceeded  to  the  valley, 
balmy  breezes  wafted  towards  us  the 
fragrant  perfume  of  innumerable  wild 
flowers,  and  the  loud  merriment  of 
many  hundred  joyous  beings,  merry 
pipes,  and  cheerful  songs,  resounded 
among  the  rocks  from  the  caverns  and 
brakes,  and  when  we  reached  the  mea- 
dows, which  ascend  to  a  considerable 
height  on  both  sides  of  the  brook 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  that 
skirts  the  narrow  valley,  we  beheld 
ourselves*  surrounded  by  such  an  ani- 
mated throng  of  countless  people,  as 
we  could  never  have  expected  to  see 
in  this  country,  which  seemed  other- 
wise so  drear  and  destitute  of  inhabi- 
tants. The  genial  sun  and  cloudless 
sky  had  allured  forth  all  the  inmates  of 
the  cabins  scattered  along  the  valley, 
and  bad  collected  them  together  on 
this  narrow  spot.  The  grey-beaded 
patriarch  and  his  infant  great  grand- 
children, all  joyously  basked  them- 
selves on  nature's  g^een  lap,  in  sun- 
beams rarely  felt  so  warm  ;  here 
slender  maidens  were  still  turning  the 
hay  in  shady  places,  where  the  sun*s 
rays  (f)id  not  penetrate  so  soon  ;  else- 
where^  sturdy  arms  were  piling  it  into 
.^eat .  heaps,  whilst  others  were  load- 
ing the  carts  ready  to  receive  it.  We 
stood  enchanted  amid  the  varied 
throng,  and  had  not  eyes  sufficient  to 
embrace  all  the  picturesoue  and  ani- 
mated groups  that  were  forming,  and 
again  dispersing  in  continual  succes- 
sion besioe  and  before  us. 

The  shadow  of  a  rock,  which  serves 
Vol.  XI  I. 


for  a  mn-dial  in  Glenorehy, 
noaneed  the  hoar  of  noon.  Rakes 
and  pitchforks  dropped  from  the  busy 
hand,  and  another  and  pleasanter  oecn- 
patioasocoeeded;  the  tired  little  horses 
were  unyoked  and  let  looae  to  graae ; 
the  preparations  for  dinner  were  pro- 
duced ;  the  members  of  the  several 
ftimilies  gathered  themsdves  together  ; 
elders  and  yonng  men,  matrons  and 
girls,  tall  growing  striplings,  and 
laughing  little  urchins,  all  sou^t  some 
pleasant  shady  spot  beneath  t^  boshes 
on  the  edge  of  the  brook,  under  shel- 
ter of  the  projecting  rock,  or  the  sha- 
dow of  the  bloemme  hedges,  where 
the  viands  they  had  brought  were 
spread  out  upon  the  tuif.  Before  seat- 
ing themselves  to  their  nmple  meal, 
each  father  of  a  family  in  his  own  cir- 
cle pronounced  a  blessing,  whilst  the 
others  duly  ranged  themselves  around, 
in  reverent  attitudes,  with  folded  anas ; 
although  it  may  have  seemed  rather 
long  to  some,  in  whose  eyes  the  jngs- 
full  of  rich  milk,  the  new-baked  oaten 
cakes,  and  yellow  fresh  butter  appear- 
ed too  tempting. 

Lady  Matilda  could  not  repress  her 
amotions,  at  the  simple  mral  happiness 
of  those  people,  and  the  numerous 
brown  visages,  with  high  cheek-bones 
and  deej>-set  flashing  eyes.  She  had 
never  witnessed  an  entertainment  like 
the  present,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
lead  her  from  one  happy  group  to  ano- 
ther, whilst  the  purest  pleasure  spar- 
kled in  her  soft  blue  eve.  She  spoke 
to  old  and  young,  and  exulted  like  a 
child,  whenever  the  people  understood 
her,  and  answered  kindly  to  her  kind 
address.  Whilst  we  were  wandering 
about,  a  strange  noise  from  the  air 
above  us,  arrested  our  attention  ;  we 
all  looked  upwards  half-terrified  ;  a 
mighty  golden  eagle  of  unwonted  size, 
with  his  powerful  wings  outspread,  was 
hovering  slowly  over  our  heads,  as  if 
taking  a  reconnoisance  of  the  crowd 
of  persons  collected  near  his  lofty 
dwelling.  The  people  knew  him  well 
as  their  mighty  tfnd  dreaded  neigh-  , 
bour.  The  pride  and  pest  of  the 
parish,  who  had  built  his  nest  upon  a 
lofty,  inaccessible  cliff,  and  had  often 
carried  off  many  a  young  lamb  and 
kid  from  the  pasture  ;  yet  he  had 
never  before  suffered  himself  to  be 
viewed  so  near,  and  all  gazed  with  cu- 
riosity upon  his  slow  majestic  flight,  as 
he  sailed  over  Uieir  heads,  then  sud- 
denly made  a  stoop,  and  next  instant 
rose  again,  and,  on  powerful  pinions, 
hastened  to  his  lofty  dwelling. 
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At  this  moneBl  a  sMll  pierdag 
•hfiek,  thai  fn»c  th«  hetft  in  every 
Nicest,  thriUed  tlmmgti  tl»e  air ;  a  mo- 
■not*8  death4ike  stiilaeta  followed^ 
and  tlien  a  loud  and  oaivmal  cr^r^ 
waBinf  and  screams  of  horror,  accom- 
panied with  agonising  moans,  as  ifi 
during  the  hour  of  prayer,  a  temple 
had  fUlen  in  upon  the  fcieads  of  its  as- 
sembled votaries.  •*  Bf«lly  Lammond  1 
Molly.  Lammond  I  the  eagle  has  car- 
ried awmv  Molly  Lamtnond's  child  I* 
exdaimecl  innumerable  voices  ;  all 
sprung  up,  young  and  old,  and  hasten- 
ed to  the  wolUknowtt  rock,  where 
already  from  the  distance  could  be 
aeear  the  eagle's  nest»  placed  on  its 
dtw-  eminence. 

liie  way  to  the  rock  occupied  half 
an  hour  over  hill  and  dale,  over  loose 

Savel  and  fierce  chafing  torrents^ 
roi^  morasses  and  tangled  brush- 
wood ;  and  yet,  \a  an  incredibty  short 
space  of  time  there  thronged  to  its  base 
■Hmy  hundred  anxious  beings,  weep- 
ing, wailing,  wringing  their  hands  and 
pMing  to  tmd  fro,  in  helplem  misery. 

We,  too,  were  carriea  awmy  by  the 
erowd.  Liady  Matilda  seiaed  me  and 
my  friend  Jby  the  arms,  and  thus  has- 
tened forward  between  us,  without 
once  halting,  being  half  carried  by  us, 
so  that  her  feet  scarcely  touched  the 
ground.  Deadly  pale  and  breathless, 
without  heeding  any  obstacle,  she 
urged  us,  with  a  faint  voice,  to  hasten 
on ;  and  now  we  were  standing  there 
not  less  moved  and  agitated  than  the 
rest,  and  gazed  with  aching  vinon  at 
the  pair  of  eagles,  for  both  the  grown 
birds  were  now  visible  aloft,  almost 
appearing  to  touch  the  clouds  as  they 
sat  together  on  the  highest  edgC'of  the 
cliff  dose  by  the  nest,  and  looked 
down,  without  sdrring,  upon  the  help- 
less beings  tlmt,  in  their  erring  pride, 
style  themselves  lords  of  the  creation, 
running  to  and  fro  amongst  each  other 
like  an  overturned  ant-hill. 

There  are  moments  through  life  in 
which  every  one,  even  the  mightiest, 
4eels  sensible  of  the  nothingness  of 
such  pride,  and  this  was  one.  **  Oh  I 
what  feeble  creatures  we  are,"  ex- 
claimed an  old  highlander  near  us, 
whose  herculean  form,  still  unbowed 
by  age,  strongly  intimated  what  he 
must  have  been  in  youth  ;  **  what  is  all 
our  strength  and  wisdom  in  such  dis- 
tress as  this  ?  What  can  we  do  but 
pray  Y^  Those  words  had  an  electrical 
eflfert  upon  the  multitude ;  Others  and 
mothers  thought  of  their  Own  children; 
every  oae  sunk  upon  their  knees,  Lady 


MaMdft  anoHgfi  them  ;  whibt  loud, 
and  fervent,  and  heart-rending  ascend- 
ed to  heaven  the  cry  and  prayer  of 
anguisbv  as  if  it  would  needs  compel 
attention. 

At  the  moment  no  one  thought  of 
Molly.  The  pity  for  her  which  had 
seiaed  every  soul  when  the  eagle  flew 
away  with  her  baby  in  its  rapacioiw 
dutch,  was  stifled  by  a  slili  nsor0 
agoniaing  feeling,  exdted  by  a  view  of 
the  shuddering  place  where  the  inno- 
cent tender  being  was  now  lying,  tomr 
to  pieces  perhaps  by  their  fearful  beaks 
ana  daws,  or,  if  still  Kving,  helpleaa 
and  unprotected,  exposed  to  the  fuiy 
of  the  fiercest  birds. 

Meanwhile,  Molly  sat  moUonleae 
upon  a  piece  of  rock,  the  blood  froaen 
4n  her  vdns,  with  glaring  teariess  eyea 
lightened  by  the  phrenzy  of  despair, 
gazing  earnestly  at  the  eagles— **  my 
sweet  little  boy  P*  murmured  she  un- 
consdottsly,  with  pale  parched  lips. 
*'  Last  Sunday  he  was  baptized  in  toe 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit"  At  this  word  a  train  of  holy 
recollections  rushed  upon  her  darken- 
ed mind.  She  sprang  up  as  if  a  spirit 
of  strength  were  suddenly  come  upon 
her ;  she  flew,  as  if  her  feet  had  wings, 
down  from  her  rocky  seat ;  downwards 
over  fen  and  brake,  over  large  masses 
of  rock  to  the  steep  height  which  now 
bore  her  all ;  ana  now  up,  up,  the 
sheer  steep  wall ;  higher,  higher,  con- 
tinually higher ;  faster  ^an  the  cha- 
mois-hunter in  pursuit  of  his  prey,  and 
more  fearlesa  than  the  diamois  that 
sports  on  the  edge  of  the  deep  chasms 
which  the  eye  cannot  penetrate. 

A  loud  scream  arose  from  the  crowd 
in  the  vallev  underneath,  soon  as  they 
perceived  Molly,  as,  with  increasiiu^ 
ooldness,  she  sprung  up  the  steep  and 
trackless  way,  at  that  dizzy  elevation. 
"  She  will  tumble,  and  be  dashed  to 
pieces;  now— now  she  slips — she  is 
falling — she  must  fall  I*  exclaimed  an 
hundred  voices ;  the  females  weeping 
aloud  threw  themselves  with  Uieir 
faces  to  the  earth,  that  they  might  not 
witness  the  appaHing  spectacle. 

*'  Is  there,  then,  no  help  ?— none— 
none  from  God  or  man  ?"  cried  Lady 
Matilda  wringing  her  hands  in  agony ; 
**  is  there  no  man  will  dare  to  follow 
the  unhappy  creature,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  save  her  from  falling  ?*  cried 
Sir  Thomas  at  the  highest  pitch  of 
voice. 

"  Mark  Stewart,  the  sailor,  my 
daughter's  son;**  suddenly  exdaimed 
the  old  highlander,  who  had  continued 
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■OTM*    "Maik  Stewtrtr  cried  Iw 

rn,  10  loud  that  it  wii  echoed  from 
■oontnini,  and,  placing  hit  thumbt 
u  bit  aonth,  he  whtsUed  so  shrill  and 
clear  that  even  the  esfle  seemed  to 
take  notice  of  it.  **  l£urk  Stewart  I 
where  is  Bfark  Stewart?^  was  heard 
OB  aU  sidesi  "  if  any  one  can  help  her, 
it  it  Mark  Stewart ;  many  a  fort  he  has 
helped  to  storm ;  and  on  the  wild  teas, 
when  tlie  waves  were  mountains  high, 
and  the  tempest  raging,  it  was  sport  to 
him  to  climb  the  tallest  matt,  and  rock 
himself  in  the  shrouds,**  remarked  the 
people  to  each  other. 

A  powerful,  almost  colossal,  6gure 
preated  forward  and  stood  before  the 
old  man.  **  I  just  came,  and  saw  what 
has  happened,"  said  he  composedly  ; 
''oh,  help]  help  1*  ciclaimed  every 
one  pointing  to  Molly,  who  was  still 
haagmg  on  the  rock  between  life  and 
death. 

**  Take  it — take  it--and  save  her  T 
cried  Lady  Matilda,  offering  him  her 
porse,  watch,  gold  chain,  ear-rings, 
and  all  the  valuables  she  had  about 
her,  and  which,  in  trembling  haste, 
the  had  snatched  together.  *'  Take  it, 
sod  twice  as  much  besides,  good  man, 
if  you  will  bring  her  down  in  safety." 

•*  Keep  your  gifts,  lady  V  replied 
Mark  Stuart,  bluntly.  "  My  father's 
son  needs  no  hire  when  the  life  of  a 
Christian  is  concerned  ;  pray  rather 
that  God  may  assist  me;  and  you, 
&tber,  give  me  your  blessing  on  my 
war."  Therewith,  he  bent  lus  knee 
heW  the  aged  patriarch,  who  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  dark  curly  locks, 
and  blessed  him,  and  then  he  hastened 
to  eommence  his  dangerous  journey. 

Meanwhile,  Molly,  without  an  in- 
i(aat*s  stay  or  pause,  continued  to 
clamber  up  the  rook.  She  wist  not 
whether  she  took  breath  or  not ;  she 
looked  not  aside  nor  behind  —  her 
child — h^  child  was  her  only  thought; 
on  what  she  trod,  what  she  laid  hold 
of  with  her  hands,  no  mortal  eye  could 
perceive ;  but  the  InfanCs  Guardian 
Angel,  that  so  often  preserves  them 
from  the  most  urgent  dangers,  hovered 
round  her  invisible ;  he  held  the  tot- 
tering stone  beneath  her  feet,  and  gave 
firmness  to  the  broom-roots  which  her 
fingers  clasped. 

All  eyes  were  now  fixed  upon  Mark 
StewarL  Fear,  hope,  and  expectation, 
beat  in  every  breast,  whilst  the  bold 
youngster  courageously  continued  his 
way,  and  bounded  vigorously  over 
•tock  and  stone,  and  fearful  chasms  in 
the  difis.     Half  the  way,  the  lass  dan- 


geroM  indeed,  bow  k^  behind  htm 
when  at  onee  the  Rocky  Pyramid  rote 
•teep  before  him,  like  a  tower  wall. 
An  overpoweriaff  diznaess  attd  ghaatly 
shuddering  seiaed  him  ;  his  heart  died 
within  him ;  courage  moid  sense  forsook 
him,  whilst  the  skv  and  earth,  the 
rock  before  him,  and  the  gulf  beaeath^ 
whirled  doubly,  triply,  tenfold  quicker 
and  quicker,  in  fearful  circles  before 
his  hazy  eyes.  How  often,  when  the 
moontmn  billows  poised  on  their  sum- 
BMts  the  straining  ship,  to  dash  her 
again  into  the  abyss,  and  the  wild 
hurricane  raised  his  mighty  voice,  how 
often  had  he,  at  midnight,  climbed  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  tallest  mast,  in 
order  to  furl  the  topmast  sails,  and 
BOW  he  stood  trembling,  and  hid  his 
^oe  with  both  hands,  unable  to  endure 
the  liorrid  sight  around  him,  or  rais« 
his  eyes  to  the  threatening  height  that 
rose  still  towering  and  inseoore  above 
him. 

We  in  the  valley  witnessed  his  desp 
pair,  and  our  courage  sunk  with ,  his. 
The  ory  of  horror  raised  itself  once 
more,  and  we  deemed  as  lost  the 
heroic  creature  that,  meanwhile,  urged 
by  a  mother's  love^  continued  her  fear- 
ful way  without  once  looking  around, 
and  at  length,  as  b v  a  miracle  reached 
the  summit.  Molly  heaved  but  one 
deep-drawn  breath,  when  there  was 
heard  a  fearful  rustling,  and  shadows 
rapidly  flew  past  her.  Both  eagles, 
incensed  at  her  appearance,  had  arisen 
and  directed  their  flight  towards  her, 
she  heard  the  flapping  of  their  dread- 
ful wings,  as  they  swept  like  a  whiri- 
wind  round  her  head,  and  almost 
touched  her  face  ;  dose  before  her  she 
beheld  their  angry  eyes,  their  frightful 
curved  beaks,  and  hideous  tsJons  ; 
she  could  count  every  feather  in  their 
monstrous  wings,  and  gave  herself  up 
for  lost 

At  once  it  seemed  as  if  a  preterna- 
tural dread  had  seized  the  mighty  pair. 
Both  eagles  checked  tlieir  flight,  gazed 
once  more  on  Molly,  and  then,  with 
loud  cries,  turned  from  her,  and  flew 
away  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  cliff, 
where  the  foaming  torrent  falls  loudly 
roaring  from  the  wild  crags,  and  a 
thousand  feet  above  it,  a  withered 
trunk  of  a  tree  prefects  from  the  black 
rock  i  on  this  both  eagles,  in  almost 
panic  terror,  alighted  close  to  each 
other,  and  looked  astounded,  as  it 
were,  into  the  chafing  flood  beneath. 

TrembHng  betwixt  joy  and  grief, 
hope  and  despair,  the  mother  now 
threw  herself  upon  the  eaglets  nest. 
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There  lay  the  child  fearfully  bedded 
upon  bloody  bimes,  amid  the  horrid 
relics  of  maB^ed  aaimalt,  dead— dead 
— atsuredlr  dead  I  Molly  dared  not 
doubt  It ;  but  yet,  untom,  undisfigiired. 
4its  tender  limba  and  lonely  features 
spared  by  the  cruel  beaks  and  ulons ; 
and  still  as  completely  covered  by  his 
little  wrapper,  as  he  was  some  hours 
ago,  when  laid  so  carefully  on  the  soft 
fresh  hay  in  the  harvest  field. 

Slowly  and  cautiously,  as  if  afraid 
of  awakening  him  from  a  soft  sleep, 
•he  drew  her  infimt  from  the  cruel 
havoc  that  surrounded  him ;  it  seemed 
as  if  she  felt  iU  little  members  move  ; 
trembling  she  dared  not  credit  it ; 
when  a  low  cry  ftmck  her  ear ;  no, 
not  the  melody  of  the  hosts  of  heiven 
not  the  music  of  the  spheres  them- 
selves— can  fill  the  happv  spirit  of  a 
•aint,  on  entering  the  kingdom  of 
eternal  bliss,  with  higher  raptare,  than 
did  this  plaintive  cry,  the  mother's 
despairing  heart—**  he  lives — he  lives 
— my  child  lives  I"  cried  she,  with 
loud  convulsive  laugh,  and  staring 
tearless  eyes.  Half  frantic  with  joy, 
as  just  now  with  fear,  she  pressed  him 
to  her  heart — tears  she  had  none — but 
the  source  of  life  in  the  bosom  of  the 
mother  was  not  yet  exhausted,  and  with 
a  rapture,  and  ecstatic  feeling  for  which 
language  has  no  name,  she  leant  over 
the  warm  lively  baby,  who,  in  happv 
unconsciousness,  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  him,  smiled  fondly  upon 
her. 

But  that  fearful  excitement  of  the 
nerves,  which  alone  had  rendered  it 
possible  for  her  to  aecomplish  this  in- 
credible feat,  now  subsided — her  senses 
returned,  and  with  them  too  clearly  and 
distinctly  the  consciousness  of  the  sur- 
rounding horrors,  which  encompassed 
her  on  every  side,  she  was  now  first 
able  to  see  the  utter  helplessness  of  her 
situation,  and  asrain  all  the  blood  con- 
gealed in  her  veins. 

*•  How  shall  I  ever  get  down  with 
my  child  from  this  awful  height?^ 
cned  she,  shuddering.  *"  God,  who 
hM  sustained  me  hitherto,  will  surely 
not  suffer  me  to  perish  here,  with  my 
child  on  my  bosom.*'  She  wished  to 
comfort  herself  with  pious  confidence, 
but  her  strength  was  exhausted,  and 
her  mind,  fintigued  by  such  unheard  of 
excitement,  and  unceasing  agony  and 
torture,  was  unable  to  repose  on  the 
hopes  which  it  caught  at  in  despair. 

One  glance  she  ventured  downwards, 
but  drew  back  shuddering ;  close  be- 
fore her,  high  and  smooth  as  a  tower. 


was  the  rocky  wall ;  then  cliflfe,  preci- 
pices, bottomless  chasms,  witnered 
trees,  and,  far  beneath,  scarce  visible 
to  the  eye,  many  hundred  Kttle  beings 
running  to  and  fro,  in  anxiety,  her 
equals — human  beings  like  herself — 
impotent  creatures,  none  of  whom 
could  aid  her  in  this  emeigency,  and 
from  this  horrid  depth  there  rote  m 
murmuring  sound ;  was  it  the  vrater- 
fall  ?  or  was  it  human  voices  ?  yonder 
scarce  discemable  small  green  strip 
was  her  own  valley,  and  yonder  stunt- 
ed copse,  the  aged  elms,  in  whose 
shade  her  mother^s  cottage  lay,  and  ia 
this  cottage  stood  the  cradle  of  her 
child  in  which  the  little  sleeper  should 
never  rest  again — in  which  her  foot 
should  never  rock  him  more ! 

*•  Here !  here  P  cried  she  in  the 
uttermost  despair  ;  **  here  must  I  pine 
and  die ;  ana,  soon  as  the  source  of 
life  is  dried  up  in  my  bosom,  my  poor 
fbriom  child  dies  too  ;  and  yonder 
those  fearful  wings,  those  cruel  eyes, 
and  beaks  and  claws,  will  turn  again 
and  tear  my  child  upon  the  breast  of 
his  mother,  who  can  no  longer  protect 
him ;  and  then  my  own  poor  bedridden 
parent,  who  will  assist  ner  when  I  am 
gone  r 

**  God.**  whispered  a  voice  distinctly, 
at  least  so  it  seemed  to  her.  Molly 
thought  she  heard  an  angel,  and  look- 
ed up,  as  if  it  were  to  appear  in  bodily 
form,  but  all  was  void  and  drear  ;  no- 
thing stirred  but  the  stem  of  an  old 
weather-beaten  tree  which,  broken  by 
its  own  weight,  at  this  instant  loosened 
from  the  stones,  that  partly  rolled  after 
it,  with  a  presentiment  of  what  so  soon 
perhaps  awaited  herself,  Molly  follow- 
ed its  fall  with  her  eyes,  thinking  on 
her  own  fiite.  She  beheld  it  glide 
slowly  over  the  side  of  the  rock,  and 
far  beneath,  being  caught  by  some 
projecting  stone,  remain  lying  npon  a 
slight  jutting  out  of  the  cliff,  as  if  en- 
couraged by  an  higher  power,  she 
sprung  up  with  animation,  and  with 
her  kerchief  tied  her  infant  fast  about 
her  neck,  how  and  when  she  did  it  she 
knew  not ;  but  for  the  moment  her 
child  was  in  security,  and  without  he- 
sitation, her  eves  half  dosed,  she 
forced  herself  after  the  wretched  piece 
of  wood,  slid  down  the  rock,  as  much 
as  possible  in  its  track,  and,  after  some 
agonizing  moments,  felt  beneath  her  a 
little  speck  of  ground  overgrown  with 
roots,  and  just  large  enough  to  rest 
her  foot  upon. 

The  tops  of  low  stunted  furze,  that 
had  fixed  their  roots  in  the  rock  ftr 
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beneath,  projected  over  the  edge  of  this 
sHiall  flat,  where  she  found  tcmrce  room 
to  stand ;  wkh  inoonceiTable  hardihood 
she  forced  herself  over  them,  to  con- 
tiDue  her  perilous  way  ;  as  she  glided 
down  she  held  bj  thorns,  briars,  thistles, 
dwarf  birch,  heather,  and  wild  broom, 
hj  every  thing  she  could  seize — her 
fingers  had  become,  as  it  were,  bands 
of  iron.  With  astonishing  presence  of 
mind  she  obsenred  every  thing  around 
her— a  stone  was  loosened  near  her  and 
fell  Into  the  abyss.  She  heard  it  fall, 
but  could  not  mark  when  it  reached 
the  bottom— so  fathomless  at  this  place 
was  the  gulph  over  which  she  hung. 
She  exerted  herself  to  keep  more  to 
the  other  side;  thjf  gravd  there  rolled 
more  slowly  down.  She  followed  it 
insensibly— 4ier  foot  reached  a  project- 
ing block  of  stone,  on  which  she  could 
for  a  moment  rest  The  shock  was 
violent,  but  she  felt  no  pain,  her  limbs, 
her  entire  body  were  turned  to  stone, 
hard  aa  the  very  rock  to  which  she 
cJuBg. 

Yet,  now  her  destruction  seemed  in- 
evitable ;  she  stood  upon  the  brink  of 
a  fiithomless  abyss,  into  which  the  rock 
sunk  precipitously  down,  smooth  as  a 
wall,  without  projection  or  trace  of  the 
slightest  hold,  or  place  to  rest  the 
foot.  Anxiously  examining  it,  she 
looked  around  her,  and  at  once  a  ray 
of  hope  gleamed  upon  her--6he  espied 
an  old  decayed  ivy,  that  had  not,  per- 
haps, been  graced  with  a  g^een  leaf  for 
a  eentary,  and  was  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rocks  which,  in  its 
vigour,  it  had  climbed  upon — it  had 
then  embraced  the  stone  with  thousand 
tendrils,  which  time  had  gradually  con- 
verted into  roots  and  branches,  thick  as 
the  arm,  and  which  beine  half  embedded 
in  the  wall,  and  petrified  like  it,  adapted 
hself  to  it,  and  in  a  thousand  wincfings 
formed  a  sort  of  espalier,  whose  stems 
were  scarcely  broad  enough  for  the 
extremity  of  the  foot — a  single  slip  or 
fiike  step  were  instant  death — Molly 
knew  it  well,  and  yet  -her  spirits  was 
undismayed. 

Composed  and  collected  she  loosened 
the  kerchief  by  which  her  child  was 
fastened  to  her  breast,  and  tied  it  so 
that  the  child  should  now  rest  upon 
her  shoulders,  and  then  prepared  her- 
self to  descend  the  fearful  Udder  that 
was  to  lead  her  down  the  precipice. 
As  she  turned  to  the  attempt  she  cast 
a  glance  down  into  the  valley.  She 
could  see  more  plainly  than  before,  its 
inhabitants  on  toeir  knees  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock,  whilst  the  melody  of  a 


psalm,  in  whkh  all  joined  in  etmest 
prayer  for  her  protection,  solemnly  as- 
Oended  towards  her,  at  such  an  height 
she  could  not  distinguish  the  words  of 
the  pious  song — but  she  knew  it  well 
— she  herself  had  thousands  of  times 
joined  in  the  psalm  in  her  private  de- 
votions with  tier  mother,  or  in  public, 
at  church,  in  holy  naisen  with  this  very 
congregaUon  who  were  now  imploring 
God  in  her  behalf.  Solemn  earnest- 
ness breathed  from  those  tones,  which 
mounted  with  thrilling  power  towards 
the  Throne  of  Grace ;  but  it  was  no 
mourning  song,  it  spoke  comfort  and 
hope  to  her  soul,  and  inspired  her  with 
a  confidence  she  had  not  yet  felt,  of 
her  own  and  her  child's  preservation, 
at  the  very  instant  too  that  the  danger 
appeared  most  appalling. 

Fearless  as  though  she  had  wings, 
Molly  commenced  her  dreadful  way, 
at  the  mere  sight  of  which  the  boldest 
would  have  trembled.  She  felt  not 
that  unheard-of  excitement,  with  which 
slowly  proving  them  she  ventured  each 
step  and  held  by  every  thing  her  hands 
could  reach.  Tne  march  was  at  length 
accomplished.  Molly  felt  once  more 
the  firm  ground ;  still  the  path  was 
dangerous,  and  it  was  more  difficult 
than  ever  to  chose  which  side  to  turn 
in  order  not  to  fall  into  the  abyss  and 
dangers  which  there  might  be  no  pos- 
sibiUty  of  surmounting  as  those  above. 
The  place  where  she  now  stood  shut 
out  the  view  of  the  valley,  and  the 
hymn  which  had  before  exalted  and 
sustained  her  mind,  was  silent 

There  she  stood  musing,  and  now 
first  trembling  at  the  dangers  she  had 
overcome,  she  raised  her  astonished 
eyes  to  the  towering  cliflns  from  which 
she  had  descended ;  no  human  foot  had 
touched  them  before  hers ;  the  thought 
of  ascending  them  bad  never  occurred 
to  any  one  even  in  their  dreams.  The 
very  eagles,  whose  instinct  leads  them 
to  build  only  upon  heights  inaccessible 
to  man,  had  oflen  Ao^Mk  round  them 
before  venturing  to  alight  upon  the 
hiffhest  summit.  The  people  in  the 
valley  had  often  seen  the  mighty  birds 
with  wary  eyes  closely  examininp^  this 
spot,  and'  then,  as  if  satisfied  of  lU  in- 
accessibility, begin  to  build  their  nest 

Molly  felt  that  a  miracle  alone  could 
have  brought  her  here,  and  her  hopes 
arose  that  she  should  find  an  escape 
from  this  danger  also  ;  suddenly  she 
heard  qmte  near  her  a  low,  fearful, 
trembling  sound,  she  looked  around  in 
surprise;  close  beneath  her  stood  a 
she-goat  with  her  two  kids,  and  Molly 
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gralefiilly  tduioviMge^    the    giude 
which  heaveo  ba4  tent  her. 

**  Those  cretttofet  will,  indeed  dimb 
awful  heights,  but  nature  has  stiH  im- 
pUmted  a  mother's  Ioyc  in  the  hearts 
of  the  damb  animals,  and  she  will  be 
sure  to  lead  her  young  the  salest  way 
into  the  valley  r  ^  thought  Molly, 
and  kissed  her  child,  and  for  the  first 
lime  her  eyes  were  moistened,  whilst 
large  heavy  tear-drops  relieved  her 
overburdened  heart. 

Deep  chasms,  huge  blocks,  dark 
caverns,  and  steep  precipices,  rendered 
the  way  which  she  was  now  to  pursue, 
not  merely  difficult  but  hiehly  danger- 
ous, and  one  from  whidi  even  the 
boldest  chamois  hunter  would  have 
turned  away  shuddering.  Nevertheless 
Mollv  with  renewed  courage  followed 
her  dumb  guide,  who  from  natural  in- 
stinct ever  found  some  place  on  which 
to  rest,  until  she  reached  one  of  tba 
little  oases  amid  this  waste,  which  the 
goats  eagerly  seek  for  on  the  mountains 
on  account  of  the  aromatic  herbs  and 
flowers  that  grow  there.  Further  on 
those  small  green  patches  became  mora 
numerous  and  doser  to  each  other, 
whilst  small  path-ways,  made  by  the 
feet  of  the  many  goats  that  browsed 
here,  shewed  that  the  dam  well  knew 
whither  she  was  leading  her  young; 
and  now  they  at  length  reached  that 
part  of  the  mountain  which,  though 
still  steep  and  dangerous,  yet  was  not 
deemed  wholly  impassible.  Meanwhile 
tome  of  the  strongest  and  boldest  lads 
of  the  valley  had  ventured  hither,  and 
now  a  few  heads  started  up  before 
Molly,  as  it  were  fVom  the  abyss.  Mark 
Stewart  was  the  first,  two  other  young 
men  followed  him.  Molly  felt  herself 
aud  her  child  preserved,  restored  again 
to  life,  and  under  the  protection  of 
friendly  beines,  and  she  who  had  just 
now  so  boldly  encountered  the  roost 
appalling  danger  was  near  sinking  under 
the  feelings  of  joy  and  gratitude  that 
burst  upon  her. 

Words  or  breath  she  had  none — her 
looks  alone  expressed  what  she  felt— 
with  entreating  gesture  she  motioned 
those  approaching  to  be  silent ;  pointed 
to  heaven  and  the  dumb  animal  that 
bad  conducted  her  steps  in  safety,  and 
even  the  young  men  who  came  to  meet 
her,  were  mute  from  pious  reverence — 
they  beheld  the  young  heroic  mother, 
when  so  near  the  goal,  sink  exhausted 
by  the  desperate  struggle,  and  Mark 
Stewart,  tnough  still  annoyed  and 
ashamed  to  have  shewn  less  courage 
than  this  feeble  being,  clasped  her  with 


hb  powofcl  arm  and  carried  ber  over 
height  and  hollow,  through  the  low 
bnuhwood  to  a  g^reen  hill  rising  above 
the  torrent,  and  belonging  to  Glenorchr; 
here  she  sunk  down  in  a  state  of  death- 
like insensibility. 

Whilst  the  mother  was  pursuing  her 
heroic  way,  there  had  been  much  weep- 
ing, sobbiag,  and  loud  screaming 
amongst  us--delightfnl  indeed  was  the 
moments  in  which  we  saw  her  reach 
the  nest,  and  thrilling  the  cry  of  joy 
that  greeted  her,  and  the  echo  whereof 
was  wafted  to  the  dizzy  height  on  which 
she  stood  ;  yet  our  exultation  was 
changed  to  anxtoas  dread  and  silent 
agony,  as  we  beheld  her  cooMnence 
her  still  more  terrible  return.  Scarce 
breathing,  we  followed  with  our  eyes 
every  step,  every  motion,  whilst  we 
abandoned  her  for  lost ;  and  when  we 
saw  her  in  fearful  solitude,  hanging 
helpless  betwixt  earth  and  heaven  on 
the  smooth  rock,  without  being  able  to 
perceive  by  what  she  held,  our  hearts 
could  scarce  endure  the  feeling  of 
interest,  which  was  now  becoming  m> 
tolerably  painful. 

The  mmister  of  Glenorchy,  a  vesendila 
old  man,  who  behdd  with  at  the  hope- 
lets  yeamiags  of  a  mother's  love,  at  this 
moment  commenced  the  hymn  which 
cheered  poor  Molly  on  her  arduons 
way,  and  the  whole  astembly  sunk  on 
their  knees  around  him,  and  every 
voice  joined  with  his  in  the  solemn 
chorus  that  mounted  to  the  clouds. 
Every  heart  felt  the  consoling  power 
of  prayer  in  times  of  urgent  need. 
Courage  and  confidence  returned  to 
every  individual ;  each  one  felt  u 
though  he  were  no  longer  obliged  to 
look  on,  fettered  and  useless,  at  the 
struggle  for  life  and  death  of  two  weak 
and  helpless  beings.  When  the  hymn 
was  ended,  the  pious  old  man  bowed 
his  head  in  silent  prayer,  and  his  con- 
gpregation  once  more  followed  his  ex- 
ample ;  an  anxious  stillness  reigned 
among  the  throng,  broken  only  by  the 
loud  sobs  of  some  females. 

**  She  lives !  she  lives !  she  and  her 
child  are  saved  I"  suddenly  resounded 
from  the  hill,  as  Mark  Stewart  shouted 
it  aloud,  with  the  same  powerful  voice 
with  whiph  he  had  often  from  the  mast- 
head joyfully  announced  the  siffht  of 
land.  Ail  sprangup;  a  cry  of  joy,  louder 
than  their  screams  before,  resounded 
on  all  sides,  and  was  re-echoed  fiur  and 
wide  firom  the  mountain.  Tears  of 
pleasure  glistened  in  every  eye ;  friends 
and  acquaintances  rushed  into  each 
others  arms,  as  if  each  of  them  had 
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experienced  a  paiiicalar  etoaq|»e.    Mo- 
thers   pressed    their  babes  to    their 
hearts,  and  each  one  felt  as  if  th^  dear- 
est member  of  bis  own  family  were  saved 
in  the  person  of  the  poor  wretched 
being,  who  but  a  few  hours  before  had 
been  loaded  with  shame  and  ignominy. 
All  now  rushed  in  motley  joyous 
throng  to  the  hill,  whereon  MoUy  still 
lay  in  utter  unconsciousness  like  a  per- 
son dead.    Even  we,  strangers,  were 
now    hurried   along    by  the  general 
tumolt  of  joy,  as  just  before  by  the 
general  sorrow.     When  Lady  Matilda 
saw  Molly  commence  her  return  with 
her  child,  she  couki  no  longer  look  at 
her,  she  covered  her  face,  and  exhausted 
by  weeping  and  anxiety,  lay  senseless 
in  the  long  grass.     When  Sir  Thomas 
and   I   announced  to  her  the  joyfal 
tidings  of  Molly's  safety,  she  gaxed  in- 
creduloBsIy  at  us,  but   we  were  too 
nuch  affected  to  allow  long  time  for 
explanation.     We  asskted  her  to  rise, 
and  almost  carried  her  up  the  hill, 
when  she  immediately  rushed  to  the 
fiuntiag  Mollv.    So  soon  m  she  per* 
eeiyea  her,  she  threw  herself  beside 
her  on  the  grass — held  her  smelling 
bottle  to  her  nose—- supported  her  sink- 
ing head  with  her  knees*— and  with  her 
own  shawl  endeavoured  to  protect  her 
from  the  drafts  of  wind — trying  every 
expedient  in  her  power  to  restore  the 
poor  creature  to  animation.    ''  Good 
people  do  not  press  so  close ;  give  her 
a  little  more  air,"  said  she,  with  her 
sweet  voice,  and  mild  benevolent  look. 
The  crowd  respectfully  drew  back— 
they  felt  themselves  honored  in  Molly's 
person,  and  willingly  allowed  to  the 
noble  strange  lady  her  place  beside  the 
humble  heroine  of  the  day. 

The  women  meantime  had  possessed 
themselves  of  the  child.  The  little  crea- 
ture, which  a  few  days  before  they 
would  scarcely  have  touched,  now  pas- 
sed in  happy  unconsciousness  from 
hand  to  baud  ;  each  mother  caressed 
it  as  her  own,  and  the  most  prudish 
maidens  pressed  around  to  cover  it 
with  kisses  and  with  warm  tears. 

**  Not  a  scratch  either  has  it  got,  not 
a  thorn  or  briar  has  injured  the  skin  of 
the  dear  angel,"  cried  one  neighbour. 
"  The  eagle  struck  his  claws  into  the 
loiig  plaid  in  which  his  mother  wrapped 
him  so  carefully,"  observed  another. 
**  And  blind  I  stone  blind  must  they  be 
who  do  not  see  the  finger  of  God  in 
the  whole  affair,**  added  a  third. 

Tom  and  I  were  standing  there,  gaz- 
ing with  silent  interest  on  the  affecting 
attentions  of  Lady  Matilda  to  the  poor 


oreatnre,  that  as  y«t  exhibited  no  signs 
of  lifb,  when  a  sort  of  btistk  amohg  the 
men  attracted  our  attention,  we  saw  on 
the  other  side  a  young  Highlander  of 
tail,  athletic  frame,  deacending  from  an 
eminence  with  rapid  strides,  pale  as 
death,  with  wild,  distracted  looks  ;  he 
hastened  to  the  Mil  where  Molly  was 
Uing  in  Lady  Matilda's  arms.  Scorn- 
ful gestures,  and  contemptuous  hisstng« 
from  the  by-standert  received  him,  bet 
he  heeded  them  not,  he  seemed  not 
even  to  perceive  them.  Like  a  gr>ant 
he  shoved  aside  those  who  stood  in  bis 
way,  and  stopped  not  until  he  stood 
opposite  Mollpr»  whose  bosom  was  just 
slowly  beginnmg  to  heave. 

Yet,  at  the  ffrst  glance^  his  strength 
and  conrage  seemed  to  Ibrsake  him ; 
he  staggered,  as  if  stunned,  against  tbe 
rock,  whilst  a  deep  sigh,  like  a  groan 
of  fearful  anguish,  escaped  from  his 
labouring  breaK;  hil  eye  gassed  with 
an  expression  of  deepest  despair  upon 
the  form  that  lay  befbre  him  like  a 
dying  saint»  whilM  with  both  hands  be 
seized  furiously  the  rich  dark  brown 
carls  that  shaded  his  pale  countenance. 

It  was  Roger  Rowland.  Some  tra- 
rellers  who  wished  to  reach  their  dis- 
tant bodies  Ui  ^pood  time,  and  who^  in 
passing  had  witnessed  the  occurrence 
m  Glenoroh^  had  given  him  a  confused 
account  of  it  in  a  neirhbouring  wood^ 
where  his  business  had  led  him.  Molly's 
name  was  not  mentioned  ;  but  his  con- 
science and  presaging  his  heart  filled 
him  with  gloomiest  surmises  and  urged 
him  instantly  hither. 

Loud  imprecations,  clenched  fists, 
and  threatening  looks  pressed  him  on  all 
sides,  whilst  many  a  band  grasped  the 
diik  ;  but  he  thought  not  of  defence, 
and  allowed  all  to  pass.  He  saw  but 
Molly  ;  his  spirit  was  broken,  his  heart 
sunk,  but  not  from  fear,  the  sight  of 
the  guiltless  victim  that  lay  as  dead 
before  him,  and  of  his  child,  pierced 
like  a  two-edged  sword  into  his  heart, 
not  yet  completely  hardened ;  in  deep 
and  bitter  remorse  he  would  have 
gladly  sunk  into  the  earth  to  hide  from 
God,  from  man,  and  from  himself. 
Meantime  Molly  opened  her  eyes;  her 
first  glance  fell  on  Rowland ;  it  was 
the  gUince  of  a  forgiving  angel ;  a  silent 
tear  rolled  down  her  pale  cheej^,  and 
a  faint  smile,  replete  with  love,  as  in 
their  happier  days,  pUiyod  scarce  visibly 
around  her  lips,  that  were  beginning  to 
blush  once  more. 

This  was  more  then  Rowland  could 
endure ;  his  better  nature  again  as- 
serted its  influence,    *  Neighbours !" 
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cried  he,  '*  do  to  me  what  you  will, 
■oorn !  despite !  kill  me  I  700  will  not 
do  too  mocn,  for  my  conduct  to  yonder 
•njrel/ 

His  look  grew  wilder ;  despair  spoke 
in  eferr  feature.  ••  You  know  not,"  cried 
he  with  franiic  violence.    **  You  could 
not  know  what  a  yillain  I  am.     When 
I  broke  truth  and  trust,  and  ererr  law 
of  Ood  and  nature  ;  the  foul  fiends  got 
power  over  me,  and  I  often  heard  them 
in  the  gloomy  forest ;  they  used  to 
vrhisper  t«>  my  heart  the  purpose  of 
muraering  my  wife  and  child ;    and 
once  my  ann  was  already  raised.    But 
there  is  still  time,  I  will  expiate  my 
crime — here  on  this  spot  I  will  give 
myself  up  to  justice,"  continued  he, 
with  increasing  vehemence.    **  There 
stands  Allan  Calderl  '  Allan  Calder  I 
call  upon  you,  take  your  prisoner  into 
cnstody — I  warn  you  of  your  duty_ 
take  me  before  a  justice — drag  me  into 
prison  —  execute    your    commission  I 
Allan  Calder,"  cned  he  once  more, 
with  a  broken  yoioe,  in  deep  contrition, 
and  with  a  look  and  tone  that  changed 
at  once  all  the  wrath  and  hatred  in  the 
breasts  of  the  spectators,  into  compas- 
sion and  forgiveness. 

Those  good  worthy  simple  souls 
could  not  longer  be  angry  with  a  man 
capable  of  such  deep  and  earnest  re- 
pentance, however  proud,  mean,  and 
even  reprobate  he  might  hare  hitherto 
shewn  himself.  The  good  minister  too 
pressed  into  the  midst,  and  accosting 
the  trembling  penitent  with  mild  words 
of  consolation,  succeeded  in  changing 
his  wild  despair  into  softer  feelings. 
Led  by  him  Rowland  tottered  like  a 
child  to  Molly,  and  sunk  speechless  on 
his  knees  beside  her.  She  also  was 
incapable  of  words,  but  her  eye  spoke 
what  her  heart  felt.  The  curate  joined 
their  hands  together  and  blessed  them, 
and  then  placed  the  child  in  the  arms 
of  the  trembling  ftither.  Every  heart 
melted  at  the  sight,  and  eyea  that  had 
never  known  a  tear,  were  now  bathed 
in  mild  streams,  that  gushed  from  their 
warm  overflowing  hearts. 

The  young  men,  meanwhile,  in  all 
haste  prepared  a  litter  covered  with  soft 
moss ;  the  girls  hung  it  around  with 
green  garlands,  and  decked  it  with  fresh 

EIack«i  flowers.  Molly  was  gently 
fted  into  it^— her  infant  rested  on  her 
lap.  Lady  Matilda  walked  beside  her 
and  supported  her.  Molly  from  time 
to  time  turned  her  grateful  looks  to- 
wards the  kind  lady  ;  but  her  eyes  still 
hung  with  an  expression  of  deepest 
love  upon  Rowland,  who  accompanied 


her,  hol^nff  her  hand.  The  youog 
men  contended  for  the  honor  of  carry- 
ing her,  and  though  fatigued  almost  to 
death,  yet  with  an  holy  joy  in  their 
hearts,  they  bore  her  as  it  were  in 
triumph  to  that  home,  which  a  few 
hours  before  she  had  left  oppressed 
with  shame,  her  mind  bewildered  with 
pief  and  sorrow,  destitute  alike  of 
hope  and  consolation. 

1  pass  in  silence  the  feelmgs  with 
which  her  mother  again  beheld  her 
child  so  honorably  escorted,  and  those 
with  which  we  after  a  few  days,  that 
Lady  Matilda  reauired  to  recover  from 
the  agitation  she  had  suffered,  departed 
from  this  yalley,  in  which  during  a 
single  day,  we  nad  gained  almost  the 
experience  of  a  life.  The  remembrance 
of  it  will  never  be  efi^u^d  from  my 
memory. 

Years  have  since  passed,  and  I  haye 
often  thought  of  tne  home  of  poor 
Molly,  whose  solemn  union  with  Row- 
land I  witnessed  before  leaving  Gkn- 
orchy. 

I  used  often  to  doubt  whether  the  vir- 
tuous impression  made  by  that  one 
agitatin«?  occurrence  on  the  mind  of 
Rowland,  might  not  be  again  efiaced, 
and  whether  Molly  might  not  really  be 
less  happy  than  she  deserved.  Yet  a 
fetter  from  my  friend  Hill,  received  a 
few  days  ago,  has  given  me  the  most 
pleasing  information  on  that  head. 
Family  affairs  induced  Sir  Thomas  and 
his  lovely  lady,  in  the  course  of  this 
summer  to  talce  a  second  journey  to 
Scotland.  They  did  not  fail  to  vi»t 
the  valley  of  Glenorchy  (never  to  be 
forgotten  by  them,  no  more  than  my- 
self,) and  MolljT  likewise.  They  found 
her  a  happy  wife  and  mother  of  many 
children,  in  a  veipr  comfortable  dweUing 
for  her  rank  in  life. 

Her  mother  lives  with  her,  and  from 
the  happy  change  in  her  destiny,  has 
ffrown  quite  youne  again.  Rowland 
has  become  an  excellent  man  ;  he  loyes 
his  wife  dearly,  and  bis  grand  relations, 
in  consequence  of  the  celebrity  whidi 
Molly  had  acquired  by  that  feaifal 
journey,  and  the  respect  and  kindness 
she  enjoys  with  pn^at  and  small,  have 
forgiven  the  lowhness  of  her  birth,  and 
live  with  her  on  tolerably  good  under- 
standing ;  she  herself  enjoys  a  bloom- 
ing health,  and  has  great  comfort  in 
her  children.  Though  the  eldest  boy 
has  been,  and  continues  the  favourite 
of  both  parents.  They  and  the  whole 
neighbourhood  call  him  «'the  eagle,'' 
and  he  will  probably  bear  this  sirnainc 
to  his  grave. 
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The  e&f^B  neit,  homerer,  hm  been 
deserted  mnce  tbat  memonUile  daj,  asd 
is  beginniiig  gradoaUy  to  decay ;  but 
what  oecarred  then  will  neTer  be  fof^ 
gotten,  BO  long  as  the  rock  wbereoo 
the  nest  was  built,  ezista.  Molly's 
daring  adventure  will  [Mrobably  in  time 
pass  into  tbe  realms  of  those  manrel- 
Ions  stcmes,  which  Uve  for  ever  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people.    For  already  no 


stranger  eatefB  the  valley  wkhoot  beiasr 
inatiskted  in  the  history  of  Molly  and 
her  child's  wonderful  preserration. 
The  eagles  never  returned  to  their 
dwelling,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the 
sight  of  a  human  form  had  startled 
them.  They  turned  their  flight  inwardSk 
and  have  never  since  been  seen  in 
the  valley  of  Glenorchy. 


THE  GOUftT   OP  milACLU. 


On  the  evening  of  the  1 7th  of  Nov. 
1810,  as  it  struck  five  by  the  belfry 
des  Accooles,  an  aged  mendicant  de- 
scended the  street  d' Aix ;  stopping  at 
every  step  before  the  numerous  shops 
which  line  that  street  one  of  the  most 
lively  and  most  oommerdal  of  Mar- 
leilles.  The  old  man  seemed  just  ar- 
nved  in  the  town;  his  rags  were  covered 
with  dust,  as  were  abo  his  shabby 
leathern  ffaiters,  which,  for  want  of 
straps  or  buttone,  were  &staied  to  his 
legs  by  bits  of  packthread.  A  broad 
hat,  like  those  worn  by  the  shepherds 
of  Provence,  concealed  his  white  bait 
and  wrinkled  brow.  He  seemed  to 
strive  to  give  to  his  features,  otherwise 
regular  and  noble,  an  expression  of 
goodnatured  simpli&ity  and  of  suffering. 
With  one  hand  be  leaned  on  a  strong 
haiel  staff,  and  he  extended  the  other 
to  receive  the  alms,  which  he  slipped 
into  a  cloth  bag  suspended  saltier-wise 
under  his  left  arm. 

Certsdnly  he  had  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  want  of  humanity  in  the  people 
of  Marseilles.  His  wallet  was  ouickl^ 
filled  with  pieces  of  bread,  with  fnut 
tnd  with  pence  ;  jet  he  ceased  not  to 
repeat  always  his  invariable  expression, 
"For  the  loye  of  God  something  to 
the  poor  man  to  buy  bread." 

When  he  reached  the  course  he 
ceased  to  beg,  quickened  his  steps, 
followed  the  street  Noailles,  and  on 
the  place  of  the  same  name  stopped 
before  a  mansion  of  rich  exterior.^- 
Servants  seated  before  thegates  chatted, 
laughed  freely,  and  availed  themselves 
of  a  day  of  famientet  allowed  them* 
probably,  by  the  absence  of  their 
master.  The  old  mendicant  approached 
them  very  near,  and  asked  them  for 
alins.  ''May  God  assist  you,", said  a 
miud  to  him.  **  You  cannot  be  given 
any  thing,"  said  a  lackey,  eyeing  him 
with  a  self-sufficient  glance.  "  There 
is  notliing  for  you,  you  have  been  told/* 
growled  the  coachman.     "What  the 


devil  I  in  this  accursed  town  one  is 
pestered  by  a  pack  of  idle  vagabonds  ; 
leave  us,  good  fellow."  The  poor  man 
departed  ;  but  instead  of  seeming  hurt 
by  the  insolence  and  harshness  of  these 
menials,  be  assumed  an  air  of  sadsfiio- 
tion,  and  muttered  to  himself,  **  Very 
well,  they  have  not  recognised  me.' 

Some  steps  from  the  mansion  he  was 
addressed  by  a  brother  beggsur,  who 
dragged  himself  along  on  emtches,  and 
whose  head  was  wrapped  with  a  large 
bandage  which  covered  one  of  hia 
eyes. 

**  Brother,"  said  the  cripple,  ^assu- 
redly you  are  a  new  comer  in  thia 
town,  or  else  you  never  would  have 
taken  the  trouble  of  stretching  a  hand 
to  the  people  of  that  accursed  bouse, 
which,  may  heaven  confound  V* 

"  It  is  true,  brother,"  said  the  old 
man,  **  that  I  am  arrived  at  Marseilles 
but  this  evening ;  I  sun  a  poor  pensant 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Maximin  ; 
the  bad  harvests  have  rednced  me  to 
beggary." 

.**  So  much  the  better  for  you ;  in 
our  trade  the  harvest  is  always  good." 
**  I  have  perceived  that  already  $ 
look  at  my  bag.  I  must  confess  it 
would  not  have  its  paunch  so  round, 
if  I  had  happened  to  meet  on  the  way 
none  but  houses  of  the  wealthy  like 
that  whence  I  came.  But  if  the  rich 
are  hard  to  the  poor,  in  requital  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  people  are  very 
good  here." 

**  The  people,  they  are  excellent," 
said  the  cripple,  with  enthusiasm.— 
**  They  are  a  blessed  people,  who  would 
take  the  bread  from  their  own  moutha 
to  give  it  to  us.  And  the  rieh,  too, 
were  good,  hvn  de  Dieu,  before  that 
brigand  Dessullamare .  took  it  in  bis 
head  to  make  war  on  us.  It  is  tbat 
dog  of  a  noble,  who  lives  in  the  house 
•  below  there.  Only  imagine,  there  does 
not  pass  a  meeting  of  tbe  town  council 
tbat  he  does  not  din  into  their  can  a 
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•  *<  He  if  a  wicked  nob  mtn  ;  betTem 
•rill  net  blett  Mm,"  mJtd  the  aged 
begirar,  witb  aioiplioity. 

**  Co«ld  ytm  believe/  said  tbe  eiipple» 
at  he  bopped  aWag  oa  bts  eratcbet, 
**  coald  you  believe  that  no  longer  ago 
Iban  tbree  weeks,  be  bad  the  face  to 
atk  aoaey  of  tbem  to  build  a  mendicity, 
where  tber  would  imprison  us  like 
tbieTes^wbere  they  would  force  ut 
to  work  like  galley  slaves  ?  By  good 
kK^  tber  did  aoi  Usiea  to  him ;  btft 
nevertbelats  ail  tbeae  stories  be  teUs 
about  us  bare  derilishly  cooled  the 
rieh,  and  alms  eoaie  to  as  no  more 
frott  tlMi  qaartar  as  befbae." 

**Dat  ibr  mj  part,**  said  the  atv 
associate,  gaaviDg  a  crasit  which  be 
had  dnMrn  Snm  bis  wallet,  *<  I  would 
•ol  be  displeased  if  there  was  such  an 
ealabUsliiMnt  aa  you  have  Just 
lieaed.  I  would  rather  be  received 
Ml  a  meadioty  where  I  siioald  §md 
srork,  good  feeding,  aad  a  good  bed^ 
than  beg  in  the  streets  in  the  went 
weather,  aad  yet  net  ba  sure  of  gaining 
m  the  day  a  morsel  to  eat** 

**  Hold  yoar  tongao*  you  dote,*'  re* 
joined  tlie  paralytie^  sbaking  ius  bead 
milk  pity.  •*  It  is  "easy  lo  see  ran* 
know  nothing  of  tbe  taade.  Whea 
you  have  become  aequaisted  with  the 
people  of  Maraeiilei  you  will  not  ba 
aach  a  fool,  TU  answer  for  it.  This 
Tcrjr  oveaing  I  am  determined  that  y oa 
•bail  chaage  your  noUoas.  Are  yoa 
much  tired  ?*' 

<*  No^  not  very,**  said  the  old  man. 

•«  Then  eone  with  me.  The  Abbe 
Rippert  preaches  the  advent  at  the 
Cbareb  des  Pmcheurs.  He  will  speak 
oa  diarity«  Without  going  into  the 
church  we  can  judge  if  he  bas  aaade  a 
good  sermon.  Afterwards  I  will  bring 
Toa  to  sleep  witb  as  at  the  Retreat, 
m  oar  Court  of  Mimcles,  as  it  is 
called  by  that  brigand,  DesauUamare." 

**  May  the  Bon  Dieu  render  yon 
what  yoo  do  for  me,"  said  the  old 


^Amea.  Let  os  not  speak  ill  of 
the  Bon  Dieu ;  be  is  a  Bon  Diable 
for  the  poor/ 

A  shoot  of  laaghter  accompanied 
this  pleasantry.  Tiie  aged  mendicant 
did  not  let  the  effect  it  bad  on  him 
appear.  During  this  conversation  the 
two  bcffgais  bad  passed  through  the 
steeet  De  Tarbre,  and  crossed  the 
coaise.    They  were  then  ia  tbe  old 


town.  The  new  oomei^  galded  by 
Ibe  offioioiis  cripple,  followed  hia»  is 
tbelabyriaab  of  tbe  thousand  dark  and 
filthy  lanes  which  eompasa  tbe  primw 
tive  Marseilles.  After  paddUn^  for  a 
^oartcr  of  jm  hour  in  tbe  etemai  mod, 
which  covers  the  pavement  of  that 
disgusting  quarter,  tbey  reach  a  sbmiU 
irregular  place  planted  witb  sobm  agedl 
elsos,  ana  at  whose  bottom  appeara 
the  gloomy  ftont  of  tbe  Church  des 
Precheurs. 

A  numerous  cohort  of  mendica<it8 
ware  ahready  met  before  the  door, 
awaiting  the  end  of  the  service  and 
tbe  coming  out  of  tbe  faithful,  and 
disputing  for  tbe  best  places  under  tba 
narrow  peristyle. 

**  CooM  this  way,"  said  tbe  cripple 
to  his  companion.  **  Let  us  not  plaee 
•araelves  too  near  tbe  door.  I  prefer 
choosing  aiy  men  to  addressiag  myself 
to  tbe  crowd.  One  loaes  less  time  and 
words ;  iodividaals  are  better  tbao 
as  says  a  certain  acbolar  of 
oar  body,  whom  I  will  shew  to  rom 
tbis  evening  at  tbe  Retreat,  aad  isi 
that  you  will  see  that  be  is  aoi 
wrong," 

Tbie  great  door  of  tbe  cburch  sooa 
opened,  aad  the  orowd  -poarsd  upoa 
tbe  place  with  a  bam  of  a  tboaasad 
voioes,  over  which  prevailod  the  sbrtll 
entreaties  of  the  beggars,  wbo  perse- 
▼eringly  followed  tbe  perrons  wbo  were 
too  slow  in  untying  their  purses.  In 
tbb  mamsuvre  the  cripple  was  not  of 
tbe  least  alert,  nor  of  the  leatt  obstinate. 
He  knew  sufficiently  bis  trade  to  be 
awai«  that  importonity  is  often  more 
efficacioas  than  entrea^.  The  old 
man,  tboagb  less  skilled  in  the  tncks  of 
hu  profession,  played  bis  part  very 
a«ll,  aad  reaped  an  abundant  harvest 
of  penee  and  farthings. 

When  tbe  pious  crowd  bad  dis- 
persed, the  two  brothers  met  again. 

••  Well."  said  the  cripple,  "what  do 
you  think  of  tbe  preacher  '^  Are  you 
satisfied  with  him  r 

**  He  has  preached  like  an  apostle," 
said  tbe  old  man,  in  answer  to  the 
sally  of  tbe  Tagabond.  *"  I  begin  to 
believe  with  you  that  in  tbis  town  the 
profession  of  beggar  is  not  so  bad." 

**  I  told  you  trae  that  from  this 
evening  you  would  bo  converted  and 
disgasted  witb  your  mendicities. — 
Come,  let  us  reach  our  oourt.  I  am 
confident  that  the  miracles  you  will 
•ec  there  will  complete  your  conver- 
sion." 

Convernng  thus  tbey  plunged  anew 
into  the  stieets,  blackt  steqi  and  tor- 
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\Mffmt  wlu<h  anxM^  wiayif  aari  calMi|ie, 
like  a  bail  of  tbroad  left  to  the  paw  of 
a  cat  The  daifcn^M  gi«w*  Uncker 
every  moneet— the  sbope,  wboie  ptie 
and  doobifol  glinmer  oast  here  and 
there  a  tort  of  light  open  the  ffoiMd> 
eloied  oae  bj  one,  and  left  hi  the 
deepest  obacurity  tl^oae  atreetf  which 
were  not  yet  gifted  with  the  too  cosUjr 
benefita  of  lamplight  The  paiaaw  by 
were  few,  ana  avoided  ose  amotfaer 
diatniBtfuUy ;  they  took  eare  to  keep 
dtee  to  the  homes  wad  doon,  in 
order  to  obtain  prompt  aid  hn  caae  of 
attack, 

**  Trm  4e  VieuT  ejuslaiined  the 
cripple  suddeoly,  .after  a  momenlft 
•Uence,  **  if  sooae  evening  I  had  here, 
in  one  of  theae  corners,  ihat  bandit 
Deatullamare." 

The  old  man  started,  but  the  deep 
shadow  that  env^ped  htHi  oaneealed 
his  agitation,  which  was  bnt  Bsoaen* 
taiy,  and  night  ha^e  awakened  strange 
SQspieiona  in  the  mind  of  his  conw 
pttHoa.  ''CoBM,  oome,"  he  said,  **iet 
OS,  though  poor,  be  honest ;  let  us  beg^ 
bat  kill  no  one." 

**  No  r  replied  the  other,  angrily. 
'  When  I  think  that  we  mast,  inune« 
dntely,  perhaps,  qidt  this  blessed  tra4e^ 
«m1  this  town*  the  only  one  good  to 
the  poor.  Or  be  shut  up  in  a  mendieity, 
a  very  bagnio,  where  officers  will  OMke 
OS  work  by  feroe  of  bkiws,  and  all  for 
a  bad  soap  of  rotten  beans — when  I 
think  of  tnnt — look  you,  brother.P..I 
feel  that  I  would  mire  pleasure  in 
breaking  bb^  crutches  on  the  scull  of 
that  dog  of  the  town  couocil.'* 

**  Talkiner  of  crutches,"  said  the  old 
man,  to  turn  a  conversation  whose 
sabject  did  not  seem  much  to  his  taste, 
"talking  of  crutches,  it  is  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  since  I  have  heard  youia.-^ 
Have  you  thrown  them  awav  Y* 

<*  By  no  means :  I  carry  them  on  my 
shoulders  a  weapon  at  will.** 

**  You  are  not  a  cripple,  then  ?^  said 
the  aged  begg&r*  in  a  tone  of  tite  nt^ 
most  astonishment. 

**  No  more  than  I  want  an  eye,*'  said 
his  companion,  laughing  at  the  simr- 
plicity  of  the  question ;  **  I  have  fion^ 
warned  yon  that  you  should  see 
roirades;  I  could  have  made  myself 
any  thing  else  cuUde^atte^  or  blind, 
but  I  have  preferred  orutches,  and  a 
bandage  on  one  eye ;  it  is  less  trouble- 
some, and  that  matters  much.  You 
will  see  plenty  of  others  at  the 
court* 

•*Arewefarftomityet?" 

**At  fortheat  twenty  paeea.     You 


ntnMtve  h&»  qnUe  near  iUA  •sfaap 
lighted  up :  it  ia  ai  the  comer  of  our 
street,  the  fiunona  street  «f  St  EeheHa 
That  shop  which  is  yet  open  is  the 
tavern  of  Father  Teonin.  Fear  not 
that  he  shut  his  door  before  we  are  aU 
oome.  It  is  we  who  make  him  Hve—  , 
live,  did  I  say  ?  It  is  we  who  have 
made  his  fortune,  fi»r  every  one  knows 
that  his  pufse  b  as  Kmnd  as  Ins  panneh. 
That  line  felUw  was  one  of  ns,  hat  he 
has  become  so  fat,  all  while  crying  ha 
the  streets  that  be  wae  dvtng  of  hunger, 
that  need  was  he  shonld  give  up  tlM 
trade ;  they  would  believe  him  no 
longer." 

*«  I  shall  be  well  pleased  to  make  his 
aequaintaBoe,''  said  the  old  man.  **  Let 
«s  visit  Father  Tonnin  ;  we  will  take 
some  bottles  of  capb  to  teeat  you  this 
evening.  It  is  just  that  you  should 
pofit  by  the  pence  which  have  dropped 
mto  my  wallet,  mj  worthy  iirether.^ 

**  I  shall  not  rehise,*  said  the  cripple^ 
«*  the  rather  that  I  shall  need  to  wet 
my  throat ;  it  is  dry  with  explaining  la 
yon  tlie  mysteries  of  our  tmde,  of 
which  you  seem  eooipktefy  igw>* 
jnnt" 

They  entered  the  shop  of  the  cs^ 
vagabond.  Some  beggars  were  leaning 
with  their  elbows  on  a  table,  and 
drained  pots  to  the  heahh  of  the 
dupes  thiey  had  made  in  the  day. 
FsAher  Tonnin  aided  and  enconraged 
them  in  the  consaniption.  He  roee 
and  went  to  meet  onstomers,  stsivlng 
to  give  to  his  enorosons  mass  nn  air 
nimble  and  unconstrained.  **Hi(uiwu» 
MM$,  brother  gay  (lame),*'  said  he  to 
the  cripple,  vrith  a  laugh  of  coarse 
gaiety,  vrhich  seemed  immovably  fixed 
on  his  broad  face.  **  Well,  what  have 
we  done  to^y  ?  Must  I  serve  thee 
there  with  the  comrades  ?  Of  what 
tap  wilt  thou  drink  this  evening  ?" 

'*  No,  tills  .evening  I  will  not  drink 
the  miegio  (pint)  with  thee,  my  fat 
Mouant  de/am  (dead  with  hunger.)  It 
is  a  customer  I  bring  thee.  Give  me 
four  bottles  of  thy  best  cassis,  and 
take  eare  that  it  be  not  baptised — if 
you  oan.** 

*<  Baptised  I**  cried  the  fat  Uvem* 
keeper ;  *"  dost  thou  believe  me  brigand 
-enough'  to  sell  to  my  brothers,  my 
colleagues^  water  for  wine?  Take 
that,  Bsy  gay,  and  toorarrow  tfaoa  wilt 
tell  me  news  of  it" 

He  thrust  his  bottles  into  the  bag 
-of  the  old  man,  who  counted  him  the 
price  in  coins  of  .all  dimensions,  from 
the  Hard  to  the  twopennv  piece.  The 
two. beggars  then  shook  hands  with4he 
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fbi  thopkaqwr,  aad  promitiiig  him  to 
Tetmn  Mst  day,  left  the  ffaop.  Thej 
tvfiiedl  the  corner  of  the  trnTern,  and 
entered  a  lane  more  hkck  and  narrow 
than  anj  of  Uuiee  which  they  as  yet 
had  pnnued.  The  paTcment  was 
covered  with  a  thick  and  rich  bed  of 
rotten  ttraw,  which  crackled  under  the 
feet,  and  exhaled  a  humid  rapor  and 
atroiv  nnelL  From  space  to  tpace» 
and  at  a  certain  hei^t,  beams  crossed 
the  street,  supporUng  by  their  ends 
booses  cracked,  riTcn  by  age,  and  ready 
to  ihU  but  for  that  support,  which  pre- 
served to  them  a  remnant  of  balance* 
These  nuns,  hi^  or  low,  built  irre- 
gularly, were  pierced  with  shattered 
openings,  which  encreased  daily  by  the 
fiidl  of  some  stone,  and  serred  for 
window  and  entrance,  without  glass 
in  the  one  or  door  in  the  other.  The 
silence  was  profound  in  that  lane,  for 
the  steps  of  the  beggars,  seeking  their 
mysterious  den,  were  deadened  by  the 
carpet  of  filth,  which  we  hare  just 
mentioned. 

<*  It  is  here,**  said  the  cripple,  sud- 
denly, as  he  stopped  before  a  dark 
alley  toward  the  middle  of  the  street, 
'^take  a  comer  of  mr  coat,  and  walk 
with  caution.  Our  niends  have  for- 
gotten to  light  the  staircase,  what  hap- 
pens them  regularly  every  evening 
through  economy.  Walk  softly — take 
care  you  do  not  make  the  walls  drink 
the  cassis  of  Father  Tonnin." 

The  old  man,  not  without  an  internal 
feeling  of  hesitation  and  fear,  followed 
bb  ffuide  in  that  dark  alley,  where 
the  Utter  walked  with  a  firm  and  con- 
fident step.  They  descended  a  score 
of  steps  or  stones,  worn  and  unsteady  ; 
a  gate  opened  before  them,  and 
they  were  in  the  Court  of  Mira- 
cles. 

It  was  an  immense  low-vaulted 
chamber,  formed  by  uniting  the  cellars 
of  five  or  sax  houses,  and  which  ex- 
tended under  a  part  of  the  street 
Some  iron  lamps,  with  long  reddish 
wicks,  burning  in  grease,  were  bung 
by  hooks  on  the  walls.  Above  their 
flickering  flame  long  trains  of  smoke 
enrolled  themselves,  and  formed  thick 
clouds  in  the  hall,  which,  besides,  was 
better  lighted  by  the  resin  of  the  pine 
branches,  which  sparkled  on  the  hearth 
of  a  vast  chimney.  Broad  worm-eaten 
planks,  laid  on  tressles,  old<joint  stools 
of  deal ;  a  score  of  chain,  crippled  and 
without  stuffing,  composed  all  the  for- 
nitore  of  tins  retreat.  A  great  number 
of  beggars,  men,  women,  and  children 
in  rags,  were  alrendy  assembled  in  the 


hall  when  die  two  mendicants  entered. 
The  women  and  children  squatted  be- 
fore the  fire,  had  their  eyes  greedily 
fixed  on  a  bufi^  boiling  pot,  plentifully 
Movided  with  meat  and  vegetables. 
The  men,  after  hanging  on  a  nail  their 
crutches,  and  all  their  diseases  of  the 
day,  were  ranged  round  tables ;  some  of 
them  bellowed  songs,  while  gorging^ 
themselves  with  wine,  near  them  others 
played  cards  for  heavy  sums  of  money, 
which  one  would  have  been  hr  from 
supposine  they  possessed.  Each  in- 
demnitiea  himselfy  according  to  his 
tastes  and  passions  for  the  constraint 
of  the  part  he  acted  during  the.  day. 
Here  they  laid  aside  their  mask  of 
misery,  suffering,  and  religion,  and 
shewed  themselves  in  their  true  colors, 
that  is  to  say,  hideous  with  vice,  sloth, 
and  impiety. 

At  the  arrival  in  the  hall  of  the  two 
beggais,  whom  we  have  followed,  all 
eyes  were  fixed  with  curiosity  and  dis- 
trust on  the  newcomer. 

"Brothers,"  said  the  cripple,  •it's 
a  comrade  I  introduce  to  you ;  very 
novice,  though  his  head  is  grey ;  he 
comes  to  train  himself  in  oar  court.  I 
found  him  begging  at  the  'gate  of  our 
brigand  of  the  town  coondl." 

"  May  the  yellow  fever  carry  off  the 
dog  of  an  anstocrati*  cried  the  b^- 
gsrs. 

**  Amen,**  said  the  cripple,  "  that  the 
lightning  may  consume  his  mansion,  is 
our  morning  and  evening  prayer." 

They  sat  down  at  a  table  a  little 
removed  from  the  crowd  ;  the  old  man 
drew  from  his  wallet  the  bottles  of 
Father  Tonnin,  and  poured  out  many 
bumpers  to  his  companion.  The  latter 
inclined  to  loquacity  by  natore  and  the 
femes  of  wine,  developed  to  the  old 
man  the  secrets  of  his  ignoble  profes- 
sion, not  without  frequent  interruptions 
in  eulogy  of  the  cassis  and  of  the 
honesty  of  the  fat  tavemer. 

*<  Tal  me,  my  old  brother,  is  there 
a  trade  like  ours ;  while  the  labourers 
break  their  backs  in  working  fifteen 
hours  a-day,  to  earn  a  miserable  one- 
and-eigbt  pence,  or  hd^crown ;  we, 
in  mere  idleness,  without  trouble,  with- 
out toil,  walking  about,  gain  five  or 
six  times  as  much.  You  sad  to  me 
this  evening,  that  on  getdng  up  we 
were  not  sure  but  we  might  lie  dowa 
fasting.  I  let  you  talk  on ;  but  look 
down  there,  under  the  third  lamp,  at 
those  ten  jolly  fellows,  who  devour  fine 
legs  of  mutton  and  good  roast  fowl ; 
think  you  that  we  would  be  regaled 
in  that  manner  in  the  mendicity  of 
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DesoBftinaie  ?  Attd  if  all  tke  hv^tbeit 
do  Bol  liTe  so  wdl,  the  reason  is,  that 
some  choose  rather  to  drink  or  gamble 
awajr,  sooie  to  hoard  their  pence.  Yo« 
cao  do  the  same  in  a  few  dbijrs.* 

«  Bt  oor  lad  J  de  la  Gwde  I  I  will 
do  80,^  cried  the  old  man,  with  Heigned 
traasport,  ^to  the  deril  with  the  men- 
dieitj — I  will  remain  poor  for  to  grow 
rich--yoiir  faealtli.'' 

**  Yoors,*  said  the  cripple,  emptTing 
his  siith  tumbler  of  cassis,  *  and  or  jmj 
hi  Toanin,  the  peari,  and  the  cream  of 
tafemefs." 

"  You  would  do  me  a  pleasure."  said 
the  old  man,  **  to  teach  me  your  prin- 
cipal tricks,  that  I  maj  choose  for  my 
own  use  that  which  best  will  suit  me.** 

"Most  willingly,  brother,  and  to 
commence  with  myself  here  in  two 
words  is  my  history.  I  was  such  an  ass 
for  fiftaen  years  of  my  life  as  to  lite 
by  my  labour ;  at  the  end  of  that  time 
I  had  the  good  luck  to  (all  sick,  and 
neariy  died.  When  I  left  the  hospital 
I  WW  obliged  to  ask  alms,  for  my  say- 
ings had  melted  away,  and  I  was  too 
feeble  to  enter  a  work-shop.  The  first 
time  I  begged  it  pained  me  I  confess  ; 
bat,  basta,  when  I  saw  that  the  pence 
showered  so  hst,  eh  I  I  put  shame 
adde,  and  continued  the  trade.  At 
present,  look  you,  so  much  am  I  at- 
tached to  it,  that  rather  than  work  I 
would  die  of  stanration.** 

**  And  yon  have  made  yourself  a  one- 
eyed  cripple,  that  no  one  may  have 
the  right  to  say  *  sluggard  go  work.*  ** 

''Just,  precisely  so.  That  stout  boy 
who  gambols  in  the  comer  with  Marie 
la  Goug«,  and  makes  a  huge  mastiff 
bite  his  leg,  guess  what  he  is  by  day  ?" 

<*  In  faith,**  said  the  old  man,  *•  I 
would  baye  trouble  to  find  in  him  an 
infirmity." 

«  Well,  that  jolly  fellow  is  a  cripple ; 
in  the  morning  he  squats,  and  gathers 
himself  into  a  little  ckr — he  binds  his 
legs  I  know  not  bow,  and  makes  his 
dog  draw  him  through  the  streets.  As 
for  Marie  le  Gouge,  she  is  the  mother 
of  a  family  of  six  children,  not  one  of 
whom  belongs  to  her — she  hires  them 
--she  borrows  them — she  claps  two  of 
them  on  her  back  in  a  sort  of  wallet, 
she  keeps  the  third  tied  to  her  breast, 
in  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  she  makes  the 
others  follow  her.  She  travels  thus 
the  stalls  and  markets  ;  every  time  she 
begs  t^e  little  ones  begin  to  weep  and 
cry,  •  I  ^m  hungry  ;*  when  they  don't 
ciy,  she  pinches  them;  to  teach  them 
their  parts.** 
"  Fie,  I  like  not  that  mean^"*  said 


the  old  sum,  ind^nant,  "  to  BudM  these 
poor  chUdfoi  swr." 

••  Bah  I  that.trmnt  them,**  said  tlM 
cripple,  •*  besides  one  most  earn  one's 
bread.  At  the  gamine  tMe^**  he  con* 
tinned,  "  you  see  the  oass  of  the  blind. 
That  little  old  man,  dry  and  black,  who 
bites  his  cards  like  a  mad  dog,  be  is  an 
artist ;  be  scrapes  the  fiddle  Iwe  a  stage 
musician,  and  sings  like  a  serpent  of  la 
Bfi^r.  He  sings  merry  soslgs  on  the 
course,  complaints  in  the  markets,  and 
canticles  about  the  churches.  The 
other  blind  man,  he  who  plays  against 
the  mumcian,  and  apparently  wins  from 
him,  is  a  jolly  good  fellow,  of  an  extra- 
ordinary memory ;  he  sits  erery  morn- 
ing near  the  palisade  of  St  Anne,  and 
redtes  aloud  a  hyrielle  of  prayers,  which 
last  until  eyeniug ;  he  knows  by  heart 
the  seven  penitential  paalms,  the  four 
gospels,  ana  all  the  litanies  imaginable.'* 
"  I  feel  that  I  never  could  contend 
with  him,*'  said  the  old  nran,  **  I  only 
know  just  my  pater  and  my  ave.  Tell 
me  who  is  that  female  beggar,  yellow, 
dry,  and  wrinkled,  who  sits  on  the 
ground  near  the  chimney,  and  speaks 
to  no  one." 

"Oh,  that  one,*'  said  the  cripple, 
•*  she  is  a  miraculous  woman,  and  cele- 
brated in  the  town  ;  her  name  is  Madon 
the  Resuscttated." 

**  And  how  did  she  obtain  that  extra- 
ordinary surname." 

"  By  an  extraordinary  adventure, 
which  happened  her  last  year.  She 
fell  into  a  lethargy  so  profound,  that 
they  believed  her  dead,  and  she 
was  carried  to  the  cemetery.  At  the 
moment  of  their  opening  her  bier,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  before  letting  her 
down  into  the  grave,  she  awoke,  and 
returned  to  the  town  on  foot  The 
devil  knows  all  the  pence  that  this 
miracle  has  been  worth  to  her.  She 
would  be,  beyond  contradiction,  the 
richest  of  any  of  us,  if  the  old  witch 
had  not  the  mania  of  ruining  herself  in 
the  lottery.  I  am  certain  she  dreams 
of  a  teme  or  a  qume.  Oh  I  I  spoke  to 
you  this  evening,"  said  the  cripple,  "of 
a  certmn  scholar  that  we  have  at  the 
court.  That  is  him  you  see  stretched 
down  there  near  an  overturned  pitcher, 
which  he  took  care  to  drain  before 
falling  asleep.  You  ought  to  consider 
his  dress  tolerably  fine  in  fiishion.  His 
black  coat  is,  indeed,  as  threadbare  as 
possible,  but  still  always  it  is  a  coat ; 
besides  it  is  now  good  six  years  that 
this  faithftil  dress  is  attached  to  him ; 
it  was  the  costume  of  his  former  profes- 
sion, of  a  B^ool-master,  and  as  yet  it 
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Toy  w^  mte  hit  ptfti  of  a  goited 
bmmr.  At  noon  lie  lewret  the  street 
de- rEehelle,  nd  goet  io  sit  in  the 
CoQTte  BoBsptrle,  on  a  •toae»  with  a 
large  handkerchief  held  by  a  oomer 
under  bis  hat,  and  entirely  oonoealiag 
bis  faee.  He  does  not  beg,  he  contents 
himself  with  jingling  a  liard  in  a  saucer 
when  anv  one  passes  near  him.  In 
the  evening  he  pockets  his  handker^ 
chief— he  buttons  bis  ooat-4)e  boklljr 
accosts  those  who  pass»  *eaease  me^ 
sir,  I  an  not  in  the  habitude  of  b^ 

r'  ig — I  am  a  poor  father  of  a  ftuDilj— 
have  encountered  misfbrtunea — I 
ha?e  not  bread  to  give  sij  ohtklrea/ 
Rarelj  do  tkej  refuse  him  aIsM,  or 
CTcn  gt?e  him  leas  than  two  or  three 
Hvres.  At  atae  he  returns  to  the  rest 
with  his  pitcher  full,  he  pours  it  down 
his  throst,  and  falU  adleep.  Is  not 
that  a  Tcry  regular  life?^ 

"  He  is  an  excellent  customer  for 
Father  Tonaia,"  said  the  old  man, 
**  but  you  forget  jpour  glass.** 

"  Pardi,  true,  colleague,  reparatioa 
to  the  cassis  of  mouart  de  Jam  t*  said 
the  cripple^  swullowiog  the  liquid  at 
one  pull. 

**  HaTC  yon  nothing  remakable  to 
shew  me  among  those  other  druukards 
who  make  such  an  uproar  at  that  table." 

*^  The  man  on  this  side,  who  roars 
like  a  furious  wolf,  as  be  beats  time 
with  a  bottle,  is  one  deaf  and  dumb  ; 
the  other,  who  grasps  the  pitcher  in 
his  two  huge  hands,  wants  his  right 
bud  in  the  day  time.  Near  him  is  his 
companion,  who  performs  epilepsy  with 
remarkable  talent,  he  foams  aad  roUs 
bis  eyes  to  perfection.  The  fourth, 
whose  nose  is  as  red  as.  a  firebrand, 
aad  his  fiiee  as  white  as  plaister,  is  the 
brother  of  the  epileptic ;  this  is  his 
way  of  begginff ;  at  nighulall  be  drops 
in  a  street  of  nie  quarter  of  St  Jean, 
or  des  Canses,  making  plainttte  cries ; 
the  good  women  surround  him,  ques- 
tion him,  he  answers  *  I  have  eat  no- 
thing for  three  days.'  They  then  carry 
him  into  the  nearest  shop,  make  him 
eat  and  drink,  contribute  to  raise  for 
bim  a  small  sum,  and  go  themselves 
into  the  street  to  beg  for  the  poor  man 
who  is  dying  of  hunger.** 

**  The  excellent  people,  the  excellettt 
people,"  exclaimed  the  old  man. 

**  I  tell  you  there  is  not  their  like  in 
the  world,  and  rather  than  separate 
ourselves  from  thcm*^is  it  not  so, 
brothers  T  said  the  cripple,  rising  and 
addressing  the  beggars,  **  I  swear  to 
split  thescuU  of  that  va^bond  Dessui- 
laBMkre%  and  ta  cast,  bim  inta  the  sea 


Ukif  catfriob,  bekMr  the  Hmm  of  U» 
Jallette." 

''Yes,  yes,*  roared  the  bMgais  in 
ohonis»  ''down  with  DesauSaoMBel 
death  to  Dessullamam.** 

"  And  you  will  be  one  of  oi,  ny  old 
comrade,*^  said  the  cripple. 

"Undoubtedly,*  said  the  old  muK 
''if  yon  slay  tint  brigaad,  you  may 
reckon  upon  my  being  Uiere.* 

The  loud  imprecations  growled  long 
under  the  vaults  of  the  den  ;  aU,  even 
to  the   little  children,  who  led   the 

{iretended  blind  in  the  street,  poured 
brth  frifffatfol  oaths  of  vengeaace  and 
of  death,  against  the  jealous  philaap 
tbropst,  who  wished  to  cure  that  foir 
and  indttstrtouseity  of  the  hideous  sore 
which  disfigured  it,  that  be  might  tarn 
upon  the  true  misery  which  suffers  in 
concealment  that  plenteous  stream  of 
charity  and  pity,  swallowed  up  until 
thea  by  chartataaism  and  feigned  di»- 
tress. 

The  triumphaat  ghuice  of  the  cripple 
waadered  over  tluit  exaggerated  and 
fiirioos  crowd. 

"Oh!  if  we  held  Urn,  if  we  hdd 
him,"  he  exclaimed  to  the  old  maa. 

The  latter  replied  but  by  a  strange 
smile,  which  the  eripple  translated  into 
a  mute  ezpresdon  of  astonishment  and 
admiration. 

Suddenly  a  little  voice,  sharp  and 
loud,  pierced  in  the  midst  of  the  gene- 
ral clamour.  It  was  that  of  a  little 
old  man,  meagre  and  brisk,  who  had 
just  entered  the  hall.  His  hair  was 
busby  and  grizzled>*bis  eyes  of  a  sur- 
prising mebility  and  vivacity — ^his  dress 
was  of  doth,  very  coarse,  bat  not  ia 
rags— his  hat  alone,  crushed  and  beat 
in,  could  betray  has  trade  of  mendicant 

".Ahl  Blessed  Viwin  q^tttuof^ 
cried  he,  laughing,  "  what's  the  matter 
this  evening,  brothers,  have  you  a  hair 
of  the  devil  across  your  Uuroata  that 
you  roar  ia  such  a  way.*' 

**  Its  Joseph,  its  the  poor  Joacnh," 
said  all  the  beggaia,  appeased  as  ir  by 
enchantment  They  surrounded  the 
little  old  maa  with  a  cordialitv,  which 
yet  was  somewhat  reserved.  The 
cirde  of  beggars,  united  round  the  fire, 
opened  before  him ;  thev  seated  him 
near  the  hearth,  on  the  diair  the  least 
broken  ia  the  halL  Every  one  loaded 
him  with  coawliments— *they  ofibred 
him  meat  and  drink. 

**  Thanks,  thanks,  my  childfen,"  he 
replied  to  all  their  offers,  **  I  have 
gnawa  my  brown  bread  on  the  way, 
and  you  know  that  I  never  drink  wine 
—I  oomejost  to  pass  the  .ni^ht  with 
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•■  Aad  Ike  oHinrMigVr  tiM  mmMige  of 
yoM  liairiMrifte  ?*  taid  the  beggmn. 

"  If  it  pleate  (Sod  and  liie  good  mo- 
ther," said  tiMold  Joseph,  <*  it  ihall  be 
ibrjiestSQiKkj«  U pains ne that  lean* 
not  iof  ite  too,  but  never  mind,  I  will 
segale  yoy  neto.-  yon  shaU  drink  to  Che 
hMhh  of  bride  and  bridegroom,  aaid 
of  the  poor  Joseph — is  it  not  so» 
brothers  r 

"  Long  Uve  the  poor  Joseph,"  roared 
ail  the  beggars,  with  the  same  vehe- 
mence that  they  had  lately  displayed 
in  ahonting  **  Death  to  Desullamare." 

Meanwhile  the  old  man  bad  qoes- 
taoned  the  cripple  about  that  singular 


<*OfaI  the  poor  Joseph,  the  poor 
Joseph,"  said  the  eripple,  **  be  is  the 
model  of  us  all*  We  all  aspire  to  the 
let  he  has  obtained  in  oar  trade.  Ima- 
gine to  yourself  that  he  is  richer  than 
many  wealthy  merchants  of  the  town, 
who  give  him  their  pence  and  their 
fitfthings.  His  daughter,  whom  he 
married  to-morrow  to  an  inn-keeper  of 
the  neighbourhood,  will  have  a  dower 
of  90,000  francs,  and  we  are  oerlaiA 
that  this  is  not  the  half  of  his  hoard." 

"  What,"  said  the  old  man,  stnpifted, 
"  more  than  60,000  francs ;  and,  good 
heavens,  how  has  he  managed  to  amass 
aUthat." 

"  Nearly  as  onrselves,  for  twenty 
yean  ;  he  goes  from  farm  to  farm,  from 
village  to  village,  and  for  one  penny 
he  makes  three  jumps  and  throws  his 
hat  in  the  air.  Only  instead  of  gamb* 
liog  away  his  pence,  ^e  has  hoarded 
them»  and  laid  them  out  with  a  Notary 
oftkia  town.** 

As  he  finished)  this  explanation,  the 
beggnm  arose,  and  passed  with  old  Jo- 
seph into  a  neighbouring  hall,  covered 
with  straw  beds  and  mattrasses,  it  was 
the  dormitory,  a  solitary  lamp  illumined 
it.  The  wipple  ooodncted  thither 
his  companion,  bid  him  good  night. 


andtelKnghhn  to  do  the  i 
himself  OB*  a  mnttrass.  Soon  the  silence 
was  broken  only  by  snores,  and  by 
some  vinous  hieenps — the  hunp  went 
ont. 

Next  morning,  on  awaking,  the  crip- 
ple was  much  surprised  at  not  finding 
near  him  his  aged  comrade. 

The  same  day  at  noon  M.  Dessulla- 
mare  went  to  the  Town  Council,  and 
displayed  in  a  speech  full  of  vehemence 
and  indignation  what  he  had  learned 
and  seen  the  previous  eveninr,  at  the 
CoiHt  of  MiracHes ;  be  demanded  even 
flsooev  to  build  a  mendicity.  A  sub- 
seriptlon  was  opened  at  that  very  siitinflr; 
all  the  members  of  the  council  eageriy 
put  themselves  down  on  the  Hst  for  heavy 
sums,  and  the  chief  merchants  of  the 
town  imitated  their  example. 

The  mendicity  was  built  at  Aix,  on 
the  Course  St.  Lewis.  Meantime  a 
terrible  efRirveseeiice  had  broken  out 
in  the  den  of  begrars  ;  the  cripple, 
more  furious  than  toe  others,  at  beii^ 
duped  by  his  mortal  enemy — suspected 
of  connivanoe  and  treason  by  his  col- 
leagueR,  was  murdered  and  thrown  into 
the  Port.  The  beggars  drew  up  pro- 
testations, supplications,  and  reclama- 
tions ;  they  laid  ambushes,  fbrmed 
fbarful  snares  for  M.  Dessullamare, 
who  owed  only  to  extreme  prudence, 
and  the  most  active  watchfulness,  his 
escape  from  the  fur^  of  these  roadmen. 

When  the  mendicity  was  finished — 
when  they  saw  that  vengeance  and  re- 
sistance were  impossible,  and  that  they 
were  about  to  be  taken  and  shut  up  by 
force,  they  abandoned  Marseilles,  and 
even  Provence. 

The  mendicity  became  then  useless. 
In  1612  they  made  a  barrack  of  it — 
under-  the  restoration  they  established 
there  the  Jesuits — after  their  expul- 
sion from  France  it  became  a  barrack 
again,  and  it  is  one  at  this  day. 

Beggary  soon  reassumed  its  right  of 
dtixenship  at  Marseilles — it  flourishes 
there,  or  rather  it  sprouts  at  this  mo- 
ment better  than  ever. 


M^fORANDA  OP  THE  MONTH. 


cablow  ooontt. 
Horrible  Fanaticism — Irish  Po- 
PBRT.^-*  A  few  days  since,  the  son  of  a 
man  named  Donnelly,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Archibald 
Sly,  died,  and  was  interred  at  Clonegal, 
in  thia  county.     No  sooner  had  the  in- 


terment taken  place,  than  a  priest  of  a 
neighbouring  parish  proceeded  to  the 
spot,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  fanatics, 
and  ordered  them  to  disinter  thebgdy 
and  throw  it  on  the  road,  that  it  should 
not  be  laid  in  consecriUed  ground,  for 
two  reasons^lst,  that  the  mther  of  the 
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deoeMed  was  in  Mr.  S)jr*t  enploTiient 
— and,  secondly,  because  Mr.  Sly  had 
attended  the  fuoeral. 

CAVAN. 

Thb  Pribsts.— At  the  late  CaTaa 
asMzes,  there  were  five  records  tried, 
and  twenty-fonr  dwii  bill  appeals,  one 
of   which  excited    very  considerable 
interest.     The  parties  were  Michael 
Magaghran,  appellant,  and  the  Rct. 
Cornelius   Reilly,   parish  priest,   res- 
pondent   The  tiicts  of  the  case  were 
shortly  as  follows  : — Maffaghtan,  who 
was  one  of  the  respondent's  parish- 
loners,  was  tried  at  tne  Spring  assises, 
1837,   for  an  assault  upon  a  female 
named  Elizabeth  Graflfhey,  and  was  ao- 
auitted,  upon  the  most  clear  and  satis- 
&ctory  evidence.      In  the  month  of 
August  following,  he  applied  to  the 
respondent,  who  is  his  parish  priest, 
for  the  usual  certificate  necessary  to 
entitle  him  to  obtain  a  licence,    in 
order  that  he  might  get  married  to  his 
present  wife ;  upon  which  occasion  the 
respondent  refused  to  nve  him  such  a 
certificate,  unless  he  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  his  reverence  a  sum  of  £20 
as  and  by  way  of  compensation,  to  be 
paid  to  Elizabeth  Gaffney  for  the  in- 
jury alleged   to  have  been  sustained 
both  upon  her  person  and  character. 
To  this  Magaghran  objected,  staling 
that    he    had    been    honourably    ac- 
quitted ;  but  no,  this  was  not  sufficient, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  his 
reverence,  on  the  terms  that  that  j£20 
deposited  with  him  should  abide  the 
determination  of  the  next  conference 
to  be  held  in  November,  by  the  holy 
fathers,  who,  one  and  all,  convicted 
poor    Magaghran    of   the    crime  .  for 
which  he  liad  been  acquitted  by  a  junr 
of  his  countrymen.     Magaghran,  find- 
ing that  he  had  been  thus  plundered, 
applied   to   his  respectable    attorney, 
who  advised  him  to  bring  a  civil  bill 
process  to  recover  back  this  sum  of 
£20,  which  had  been  illegally  plunder- 
ed from  him  ;  and,  accordingly,  acting 
u|)on  his  directions,  such  civil  bill  was 
brought  to  the  last  April  sessions  ;  but 
notwithstanding    all    Mr.    Armstrong 
could  urge  in  favour  of  his  client,  the 
assistant-barrister  (Mr.   Murphy)  dis- 
missed the  civil  bill,  to  which  the  pre- 
sent appeal  was  heard  before  Baron 
Pennetather,  who  reversed  the  dismiss, 
and  gave  Magaghran  a  decree  for  his 
i;20,  thus  observing  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  very  able  judgment — **  Tiiat  it 
would   be  a  most  dangerous  and  la- 
mentable thing  indeed,  if,  after  a  sub- 
ject had  been  brought  to  trial,  and  the 


party  aocnaad  had  beoi  aoqmhted  hf 
the  laws  of  his  country,  another  sel^ 
constituted  tribonal— no  Hiatter  how 
pure  their  motives  might  be— shoold 
nave  the  power  of  bringing^  the  parties 
before  them  in  private,  aad  there  aoo- 
victing  them  in  pains  and  penaldea.** 
Magaghran'b  counsel  described  tbia 
conference  as  an  inquisition  of  tbe 
holy  fathers,  assembled  together  to 
take  from  the  pocket  of  bis  poor  cUeni 
a  sum  -of  £20,  without  anj  right  or 
authority. 

Thb  Rsr.  Marcos  Bbrbsfobd.^ 
The  conspiracy  against  this  reveffend 
gentleman  has  not  been  eztinguiafaed 
with  the  attempt  on  his  life.  The 
failure  seems  rather  to  have  incited 
the  blood-thirstiness  of  his  enemies. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  notioe 
put  into  the  window  of  the  pariah 
clerk  of  Larah,  on  the  night  or  July 
28  :— **  Sir— Take  notice,  that  if  yea 
use  any  more  exertions  in  favovr  of 
that  disinheriting  bloodhound,  Bcraa 
ford,  that  you  will  share  the  s^me  fiste 
which  he  unfortunately  escaped.  So 
let  this  be  a  warning  to  you.  Remark, 
Tve  heard  of  the  Orange  den  you  kept 
in  BalUconneU.--.E.  C.  £.**  This  no- 
tice was  written  in  an  excellent  hand. 

county  dbrrt. 
Desperate  Ribbon  Outrage. — 
Draperstown  fiedr,  hdd  on  the  6th  of 
Ausfust,  passed  over  ouietly  till  aboot 
eight  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  a 
strong  body  of  Ribbonanen  who  re- 
mained congregated,  proceeded  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  a  yoeng 
man,  a  Protestant,  who  it  seems  hmS, 
during  the  day,  given  oflEence  to  SMue 
one  or  two  of  the  brethren.  Tbe 
police  promptly  interfered,  and,  after 
a  hard  struggle,  succeeded  in  anresting 
some  of  the  most  prominoit  of  tbe 

Carty,  whom  they  lodged  safely  in  the 
arracks.  A  desperate  effort  was 
made  by  the  mob  to  effect  their  rescne. 
— Derty  SentmeL 

COUNTY  DONEGAL. 

Outrage. — On  the  night  of  Friday 
last,  the  the  houses  of  several  inofllen- 
sive  persons  (Protestants,)  on  the  road 
leading  from  Bellesk  to  Pettigo,  were 
attacked  by  a  ganff  of  ruffians,  some  of 
them  disguised,  who,  not  being  able  to 
effect  an  entrance,  broke  the  windows, 
and  threw  laige  stones  at  the  doors. 
A  notice,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
literal  copy,  was  sent  to  us  for  publica- 
tion, by  a  correspondent  who  took  it 
down  off  a  gate  where  it  had  been 
posted : — "  Take  notice  that  all  per- 
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■oas  gtven  ifideiioe  afen  tbe  brate 
idlys  who  west  to  Pettygo  to  defind 
thtfe  religioQ  from  the  bludj  ornge 
berrjtaeks  on  the  twelft  July  will  be 
kild  M  ded  M  ould  bill  they  third— 
their  aahit  of  orange  king— by  order 
of  Capt.  StMrHghC  ^  BaiMUmmm 
HerM 

.  Pair  ow  Nash. — The  «bo?e  &ir 
took  pbce  OB  the  15th  instant  After 
the  tents  were  strack  at  six  o'clock,  a 
riot  took  place.  Tbe  police,  of  coarse, 
interfered*  and  took  three  rioters  into 
custody  ;  thej  were  im  mediately  at- 
tacked bv  an  immense  mob  of  infuriaU 
ed  wretches,  with  stones,  who  tried  to 
rescue  them ;  but  Mr.  Coehlan,  the 
Chief  Constable  in  charge  of  the  Con- 
stabdary  force  at  the  fair,  kept  his 
three  prisoners  and  took  six  more,  all 
of  whotn  he  conveyed  into  New  Ross, 
and  placed  them  in  the  bridewell.  An 
iBTestigation  was  held  on  Thursday, 
m  New  Ross,  at  the  Court  House, 
Captain  Rathbume  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
Usher  and  Dr.  Howlett  on  the  bench, 
when  all  the  prisoners  were  fully  iden- 
tified by  the  police.  The  wretches, 
during  the  affray,  repeatedly  shouted 
out  Canickshock. — Wexford  ContervO" 
tme. 

COUNTY  OP  DOWN. 

HoRRiBLB  Attempt  at  Assassi- 
MATioir* — We  haTC  beard  with  much 
pain  of  an  abominable  and  truly  >alann- 
ing  attempt  made  on  the  life  of  a  res- 
pectable gentleman  in  thb  neighbour- 
hood. It  appears  that  on  the  night  of 
Tuesday  last,  some  cowardly,  ruffians 
f»roed  their  way  into   the    enclosed 

Srd  of  John  Marshall,  Esq.  of  Anna- 
ne^  in  tbe  parish  of  Donoughmore, 
within  five  mues  of  Newry,  and  dis- 
diarged  a  gun,  loaded  with  bullet  and 
several  pieces  of  pot  metal,  into  the 
bed-room  where  Mr.  Marshall  lay 
arieep !  TU!e  contents  of  the  gun  ac- 
tually passed  through  the  curtains  of 
the  beo,  and  lodged  themseWes  in  the 
plaster  of  the  wall  on  the  opposite 
side.  No  possible  motive  can  be  as- 
signed for  this  darinff  outrage.  The 
diabolical  spirit  of  the  party  is  still 
tether  aggravated  by  the  drcum- 
stance.  that  on  the  same  night  one  of 
Mr.  Marshall's  cows  was  maimed,  by 
cotttng  off  the  tail  in  the  most  savage 
manner.  There  are  several  other  cir- 
cnrostances  connected  with  this  case 
which  would  seem  to  shew  that  the 
fiendish  spirit  of  the  south  of  Ireland 
bad  entered  Ulster  ;  and  that  even 
now»  perhaps,  while  we  write,  *'the 


»  perbaps, 
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mnrderer's  band  may  be  on  the  latch 
of  the  door." — Newry  Telegraph, 

MuBDKR. — A  young  man,  named 
Murphy,  son  of  a  bailiff  employed  by 
Mr.  Courtney,  of  Mountbaily,  was 
murdered  on  the  new  road,  near  Sil- 
verbridge,  on  Tuesday  :  the  murderer 
has  escaped.-^/Md. 

county  op  tippekart. 

Horrible  Murdbr. — A  most  re- 
volting^ and  cold-blooded  murder  was 
committed  on  Mondav,  within  three 
miles  of  Nenaeh,  (and  within  a  mile 
of  a  police  station).  The  wretched  and 
unhappy  victim  was  John  Kennedy,  a 
stewaitl  of  Denis  Canny,  Esq.  upon 
tbe  lands  of  Currighanuddy.  This  un- 
fortunate man  prosecuted  a  party  of 
pacificators,  about  two  years  a^,  for 
shooting  at  him  and  fracturing  his  arm. 
Ever  since  the  party  kept  up  a  con- 
tinued service  of  Rockite  notices, 
threatening  poor  Kennedv  with  all 
manner  of  deaths.  Kennedy  went  out 
between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  look  afler  the  stock  on  the 
lands,  and  having  remained  out  longer 
than  customary,  his  friends  became 
alarmed,  and  went  in  search  of  him. 
Their  worst  fears  were  awfully  realised 
—in  a  borheen  near  the  house  they 
saw  the  mutilated  body  of  Kennedv, 
eyenr  feature  completely  obliterated; 
his  jaws  broken,  and  parts  of  the  face 
literally  cut  off,  and  the  head  shattered 
to  pieces.  A  more  revolting  spectacle 
never  was  beheld.  Notwithstanding 
such  an  accumulated  load  of  sufferin^^, 
life  was  not  altogether  extinct  His 
friends  carried  him  to  the  house,  where 
he  lingered  a  few  hours  in  the  rot>st 
excruciating  torture,  until  death  termi- 
nated his  sufferings.  This  Kennedy 
was  fired  at  about  two  years  affo,  and 
his  arm  shattered  with  a  ball;  and 
within  the  last  few  weeks  he  was  served 
with  notice  desiring  him  to  prepare  for 
death/  Such  is  Mulgravised  Tippe- 
ranr ! — Nenagh  Guardian, 

On  Tuesday  morning,  about  ten 
o'clock,  four  fellows,  well  armed,  wit^ 
their  faces  blackened,  proceeded  to 
Hollyford,  near  Cappawbite,  where  the 
steward  of  the  Anglesea  road  was  su- 
perintending some  work.  Having 
placed  him  on  his  knees  and  presented 
their  arms  at  him,  they  swore  him  not 
to  hire  labourera  at  a  lower  rate  than 
ten  pence  per  day.  This  is  the  third 
outrage,  of  a  similar  nature  that  has  oc- 
curred in  that  neighbourhood,  within  the 
last  three  weeks.-— 7^9t>p^ar^  Contti^' 
iiUion, 
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On  the  eveoiBg  of  tbe  2nd  of  An* 
gntt,  between  the  hosrs  of  ei^ht  and 
nine  o'clock,  six  armed  men  broke  into 
the  honte  of  Tliomas  Stoner,  Esq.  of 
Aaron  Hill,  near  Borrisokane,  and 
plundered  it  of  several  stand  of  arms. 

A  man  named  Shea  was  waylaid  on 
his  return  home  from  the  fiiir  of  Too* 
mcTara,  and  his  skull  was  badly  frac- 
tured. A  fellow  named  Mazwell«  and 
three  of  the  Ryans,  hare  been  arrested 
for  the  assault. — Nenagh  Guardian, 

Murder. — On  last  Thursday  morn- 
ing, between  the  hours  of  ^r^  and  fix 
o'clock,  as  a  man  named  John  Toohj 
of  Cappanamock,  near  Borrisolcane, 
was  getting  up,  three  men  named  De- 
hihay,  Baskertille,  and  Herons,  one  a 
bailiff  who  had  a  decree  against  him, 
Ttithed  Into  his  house  and  shot  him 
dead.  Delahay  has  absconded,  and 
the  other  men  are  in  custody. 

Another  Murder. — A  respectable 
Toung  man,  named  Gleeson,  when  on 
nis  return  from  Nenagh,  a  few  nights 
ago,  was  waylaid  and  his  scull  fractured 
by  a  blow  of  a  stone. 

RoBBBRr  OF  AxMUNiTioN. — On  the 
night  of  the  30th  ultimo,  four  privates 
of  the  48th  Regiment  of  Foot,  who 
were  on  their  route  to  Cashel,  were 
billetted  on  John  Fahy,  a  publican  in 
Nenagh.  In  the  mormng  thev  found 
that  60  rounds  of  ball  cartridge  had 
been  taken  out  of  then*  pouches,  and 
that  a  shell  jacket  and  a  white  trowsers 
had  also  been  stolen. — IbitL 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  most 
feudal  states  of  barbarism,  could  find 
a  parallel  to  the  savage  scene,  exhibited 
at  a  place  called  the  Lough,  two  miles 
from  the  town  of  Templemore,  on 
Monday^  last  *  On  this  spot,  Mr.  Cor- 
mack,  one  of  the  coroners  of  this 
county,  summoned  a  jury  to  hold  an 
inquest  on  the  body  of  a  roan  of  the 
name  of  Ryan,  who  became  accessory 
to  his  own  death,  by  intoxication,  and 
resisting,  by  brutal  ibrce,  six  police- 
men in  discharge  of  their  duty,  con- 
▼eying  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  bride- 
well of  Templemore.  It  is  strange, 
that  whenever  tbe  police  are  con- 
cerned, no  matter  how  forbearing, 
how  mild,  and  exemplary  their  con- 
duct may  heretofote  hive  been  — 
the  moment  that  the  death  of  a  civi- 
lian (however  remote  the  cause)  is  as- 
sociated with  their  name,  the  savage 
cry  of  ruffianism  and  barbarism,  is 
yelled  and  shouted  out  against  them, 
and  they  are  pronounced  convicted 
BurdererSy  even  before  trial.  Such  was 


the  feeMng  at  this  nemorable  pkoe  of 
the  Lough,  where  the  coroner,  noi^ 
withstanding  the  mild  repeated  renoiH 
strances  of  magistrates  to  the  Gontrary, 
rnststed  on  holding  his  court  I !  Here 
it  was,  that  several  respectable  jny* 
men,  from  the  town  of  Tesfipleoiore, 
were  summoned,  who,  tbe  moment  they 
made  their  appearance,  were  threaten- 
ed with  assassination,  and  obliged  to 
return  home  without  the  appearance 
of  a  single  policeman  or  soldier  to  pro- 
tect them.  On  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Smith,  the  solicitor  for  the  police,  a 
general  buzz  spread  through  the  whole 
field,  and  he  was  met  at  what  is  ealled 
the  bawn  gap,  by  about  1500  persona, 
who  demanded  his  business  there? 
havipff  answered  in  the  mildest  manoer 
possible,  that  he  came  as  the  agent  for 
the  police,  as  he  might  in  their  own 
easesy  he  was  ordered  to  retire  imme- 
diately, or  to  abide  the  consequences. 
At  this  moment  Mr.  Tfant,  a  chief  of 
poKcCy  came  to  his  protection,  and 
enabled  him  to  send  a  messenger  to 
the  coroner,  explaining  his  situation, 
the  threats  against  his  life,  and  requests 
tng  his  presence,  to  prevent  any  coo- 
sequences  ensuing.  This  judicial  func- 
tionary replied  **  that  his  hat  was  off, 
he  was  very  warm,  and  waR  afraid  to 
venture  into  the  open  air.*  The  same 
reply  was  given  to  a  second  message 
from  Mr.  Smith,  whose  situation  be- 
came most  critical  in  the  extreme — ^Ibr 
the  mob  had  formed  into  a  dense  mass 
around  him — and  but  for  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Trant  a  second  time,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  coroner  wonM 
have  had  another  sutgect  to  add 
to  his  bills  of  mortality  at  the  next 
assizes.  Mr.  Smith  at  length  reached 
the  room,  or  kitchen,  where  the  coroner 
held  his  court,  and  which  baffles  the 
power  of  human  description.  It  was 
crammed  to  suffocation.  There  were 
half  a  dozen  of  attornies*  clerks  assist- 
ing the  friends  of  the  deceased  In 
striking  the  jury,  yelling,  bellowing, 
arguing,  fightinsr,  shouting, &c.  Messrs. 
Tabiteau  and  Wlllington,  magistrates, 
having  quitted  the  room  in  disgust, 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  Mr.  Smith 
to  leave  it  aNo  under  their  pi^tection. 
After  getting  out  he  was  again  sur- 
rounded by  a  denser  mob  than  on  the 
fbrmer  occasion,  and  threatened,  in 
]pre6ence  of  the  magistrate,  that  if  he 
dared  to  go  back  again,  to  assist' the 
police  murdercre,  he  would* not  com** 
off  its  before.  Mr.  TabStean  endea- 
vored, by  reason,  to'^convlilce  thenii  tX 
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^M\y  i  b«i  tbe  nUNre  be  mkI,  the 
i  tbeirdetermiiiaUoii  seemed  fixed, 
and  Mr.  Smitk  bad  but  tbe  eboice  oC 
akeimUires  left,  to  abtinlon  bis  clients 
to  tbeir  fate,  or  taffer  a  glorioMs  mar« 
tjrdeoi  on  tbe  plains  of  tbe  Looyh..^ 
iTtmgh  Omardiatu 

HOBBERT  OP   FlRB-AKMS. — Ou  last 

Saturday,  between  tbe  bours  of  ete?en 
and  tweUe  o'clock,  two  men,  armed 
witb  a  case  of  pistols  eacb,  forced 
themselves  into  tne  boose  of  Josepb 
Palmer,  Esq.  near  Bantiss.  Mr.  P. 
vas  at  cborcb,  but  tbere  was  a  small 
boy»  two  maid  serrants,  and  tbe  cbiU 
dren  in  the  boose  at  tbe  time.  One 
of  tbe  fellows  presented  a  pistol  at 
the  nursery-maia,  and  ordered  her  to 
take  tbe  cbildren  ittto  tbe  closet,  and 
not  to  eitber  stir  or  speak  a  word  or  be 
would  blow  ber  brains  out ;  when  be 
got  them  in  be  locked  tbe  door  and 
put  the  key  in  bis  pocket  In  tbe  mean- 
time, tbe  second  ruffian  disposed  of 
tbe  other  woman  in  a  sinAIar  manner. 
They  then  commenced  searching  tbe 
boose.  They  broke  open  trunl^  and 
boxes,  and  ransacked  drawers— took 
a  case  of  pistols  and  a  blunderbuss, 
with  about  twenty  gidneas.  Though 
tbe  police  were  soon  on  tbe  spot, 
and  made  a  Tigilant  search,  no  trace 
of  the  robbers  could  be  discoTered.*.^ 
Idem, 

Spirited  Conduct  of  two  Policb- 
mbnj — On  Sunday  nlebt  last,  as  two  of 
the  police  stationea  at  Peak,  near 
Casbel,  named  John  Murphy  and 
Roger  Fogarty,  were  proceeding  to 
Tburles  to  attend  an  inouest,  and 
when  passing  a  place  called  Loch- 
bill,  tbey  beard  tbe  sound  of  several 
voices  and  approaching  footsteps,  and 
immediately  concealed  themselves  be- 
hind a  ditch ;  presently  eight  armed 
men  passed,  and  the  police  rushed 
from  tbeir  ambush,  calling  upon  them 
to  surrender,  but  the  party  all  fled — 
and  after  a  pursuit  of  about  a  mile. 
Murphy  and  Fogartv  succeeded  in 
apprehending  two  of  them,  witb  whom 
tbey  found  a  cavalry  pistol,  heavily 
chaiged*  and  a  piece  of  a  scythe  fas- 
tened to  a  stick.  The  police  returned 
to  Cashel  witb  their  prisoners,  and 
lodged  them  in  the  city  bridewell. 

On  the  night  of  last  Tuesday,  about 
a  rood  and  a  half  of  prime  wheat,  on 
tbe  lands  of  Carney,  and  the  property 
of  Mr.  John  Burgess,  of  Flnnoe,  were 
maliciously  broken  off  near  tbe  bead. 
This  outrage  upon  property,  it  is  con- 
sidered, has  been  perpetrated  on  Mr. 
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Bo^^ess,  oo  aocoant  of  bis  belag  a 
Protestant,  and  having  assisted  in 
cheeking  the  sacrilegious  conduct  of 
tbe  ruffians  in  Finnoe  eharcb-yard  at 
tbe  burial  of  Michael  Sbee. 

COUNTY  LOUTH. 

A  few  niffbu  ago  a  house,  the  pro- 
of BlayiMy  Townley    Bal&ur, 

^  was  malidoosly  burnt  by  inosa- 
diaries.  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  Protestaal 
magistrate,  and  of  coarse  oboozioua 
to  tbe  nbhoumen.^.^l}rogk6<h  Comer* 
votive, 

COUNTY  OLARB. 
HORRIRLB  MURDBR.^A   few   dSfS 

ago  a  young  man  named  X)'Neill  was 
barbajrottsly  murdered  at  Xiisaooi«i 
couaty  Clare,  by  a  man  named  D^rbf 
Considine.  O'Neill,  after  receinng 
several  blows,  made  an  effort  to  escape, 
but  being  quickly  pursued  by  Consi- 
dine, tbe  latter  overtook  him  in  tbe 
middle  of  a  potato  garden,  where  be 
most  barbarously  kicked  and  stmck 
baa  unfortunate  victim.  Not  oontent 
witb  this,  however,  he  seised  him  by 
tbe  collar  of  the  coat  and  dragged  him 
out  on  the  road,  where  raising  a  hurley 
above  his  head  and  striking  him  with 
it  with  his  main  foEce,  be— liorrible  to 
relate— 4dlled  him  on  the  spot  at  tbe 
first  blow  I ! 

COUNTY  LBITRUf. 

The  week  before  last  an  attempt 
was  made  on  tbe  lives  of  the  wife  and 
child  of  a  Mr.  Potter,  of  Drumsoa^ 
couoQr  Leitrim,  who  was  then  in  Dub- 
lin. Tbe  crime  pf  Mr.  Potter  is,  that 
be  is  a  Protestant,  and  engaged  him- 
self actively  in  the  registry  in  bis  pro- 
fessional capacity.  He  has  been  offi- 
cialljr  informed  that  be  was  tried  at 
the  ribbonmen's  court  and  that  be  was 
condemned. 

COUNTY  WEXFORD. 

On  tbe  night  of  Tuesday  one  of  the 
windows  of  Eossdroit  church  was  fired 
at  witb  shot,  and  several  panes  broken. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  out- 
rage was  committed  by  some  of  the 
ruffians  who  interrupted  the  service  of 
the  same  church  on  Sunday  the  29tb 
u\t\mQ,^Wexfi)rd  Conservative. 

More  Sacrilege On  Sunday  kst 

a  funeral  entered  the  grave-yard  of 
Rossdroit,  countyWexford,  during  di- 
vine  service.  The  mob  composing 
the  procession  attempted,  in  the  most 
insulting  manner,  to  prevent  tbe  service 
of  the  day  proceeding  within  the  church 
— they  succeeded  in  drowning  the  Toice 
of  the  officiating  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
Ephraim  Hinsour  and  further  outrage 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  corn- 
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mitted  had  not  teTeral  of  the  congrem- 
tion  immediately  risen  to  arenge  this 
insult  to  the  house  of  God.  The  scene 
now  presented  was  appalling,  seyeral 
females  we^e  carried  m  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility into  the  restry,  and  the 
service  speedily  concluded.  It  is  need- 
less to  state  that  the  dastards,  who  were 
foremost  in  the  outrage,  were  also 
amongst  the  first  to  retreat,  and  were 
chased  to  the  company  of  their  fellow- 
ruffians  in  the  grave-yard. 

COUNTY  MEATB. 

Sacrilrob. — The  church  of  Ath- 
boy  was  entered  on  the  night  of  the 
10th  ult  and  robbed  of  surplices, 
gowns;  cushions,  bibles,  &c,  '  Govern- 
ment has  offered  a  reward  of  j£30, 
throuffh  the  chief  constable  of  police, 
for  information  against  the  sacrilegious 
robbers.— Corrrj^tdM  of  the  Protes* 
font  Guardian, 

COUNTY  OF  WESTMEATH. 

A  rockite  notice  was  served  on 
Patrick  Boyhan,  of  Cloghan,  in  the 
parish  of  Rathconnell,  on  the  evening 
of  the  2iid,  ordering  him  to  discharge 
his  journeyman  blacksmith,  or,  if  not, 
they  would  put  him  to  more  cost  than 
his  work,  or  that  of  the  blacksmith's 
came  to,  and  that  for  doctor's  fees. 
kino*s  county. 

Horrid  Attempt  at  Assassina- 
tion.— Lost  Saturday  week  the  third 
son  of  D.  Smith,  Esq.  of  Oakwood,  in 
the  King's  County,  a  fine  lad  about  18 
years  of  age,  was  fired  at  from  behind 
the  demesne  wall  of  Thomas  Spunner, 
Esq.  of  Glastfhottse,  and  part  of  his 


waistcoat  carried  away  by  riun,  some 
of  which  were  found  in  the  linage  gtte, 
which  he  was  in  the  act  t>f  locking. 
The  boy  fell,  when  a  demoniac  ydl  of 
joy  was  heard  to  escape  from  the  as- 
sassin's lips,  **  Ha  !  Smith,  you  are 
down  at  last  !*' — His  sole  offence  wai 
prosecuting  to  conviction  penons 
whom  he  found  milking  cows  at  an 
early  hour  some  morning  previous.— 
Lehuter  Ejrpress.  ^ 

COUNTY  OF  WATERFORD. 

Attempt  to  Murder. — On  Satur- 
day night  last  an  attempt  was  made  to 
take  away  the  life  of  that  most  respect- 
able and  justly  esteemed  genttotean, 
Robert  Uniacke,  Esq.  of  Woodhouse» 
county  of  Waterford,  nephew  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rilmore.  The  assasuns  ap- 
pear to  have  been  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  interior  of^  the  house  and  with 
Mr.  Uniacke's  habits.  At  half-past  ten 
o'clock,  which  is  his  usual  hour  for 
retiring  to  rest.  Miss  N.  Uniacke  and 
her  sister  passed  along  the  plleiy 
leading  to  their  bed-room,  which  is  in 
the  same  direction  as  his  sleeping 
apartment,  and  just  as  they  had  paned 
a  window,  through  which  the  light  of 
their  candle  was  seen,  a  shot  was  fired, 
and  a  ball  struck  an  iron  railing  ia 
front  of  the  nailery.  Mr.  Uniacke  was 
providentially  from  home.  The  ladia 
very  narrowly  escaped.  The  ball  was 
found  next  morning  in  the  passage. 
A  meeting  of  magistrates  has  been 
convened  to  take  steps  to  discover  the 
murderers. — Evening  Packet. 
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CASSANDRA   IN   IRELAND;   OR  «**TIS   SIXTY    TBARS" TO  COME. 

There  it  a  history  in  all  meD*t  liret 

Figuriog  the  nature  of  the  times  deceat*d. 

The  which  obaerv*d,  a  man  mav  prophesy, 

With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 

As  yet  not  come  to  life ;  which  in  their  seeds 

And  weak  beginnings  lie  intreasured. 

Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time ! 

Htwrif  IV.  SmsondFari,  m.  1. 


Well— here  we  are  safe  over  the 
shoals  of  time,  aDd  landed  in  this 
broiling  summer  of  Eighteen  Hun- 
dred AND  Nikbty-bioht  I  Whj^bless 
me!  I  think  the  seasons  grow  hotter 
as  the  world  grows  older ;  as  if  they 
intensified  as  they  approached  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  final  ecpyrosit  (that 
singular  MytAus,  as  Divinity  Professor 
Taschenspieler  of  Berlin  calls  it) ;  or  as 
if,  at  all  events,  this  worthy  old  century, 
soon  to  breathe  its  last,  were  determined, 
Kke  the  Hindoo  widows  of  old,  to  expire 
IB  flamet.  Now,  under  this  burning 
August  Sun,  what  can  a  man  do  but 
resign  himself  deliberately  to  that 
Limbo  of  day-dreams  that  lies  be- 
tween the  regions  of  Sleeping  and 
Waking— ——yes,  there  if  one  step  lower 
in  mental  vacancy — I'll  go  read  the 
Crovemment  Paper! 

Now  for  my  boots.  Pshaw!  this 
Steam- Valet  of  mine  is  perpetually 
out  of  order.  He — she — it  (I  have 
not  yet  settled  the  gender  of  this 
mechanical  humanity)  is  positively 
not  worth  me  sixpence.  I  protest  I 
shall  presently  have  to  put  on  my  own 
clothes,  like  my  poor  grandfather  sixty 
years  ago  I  Ah,  we  shall  never  have 
come  to  the  full  predestined  empire  of 
laechantsm  until  we  shall  have  excluded 
man  and  mind  altogether  from  inter- 
ference with  our  machinery;  till  we 
Vol.  XII. 


shall  have  obviated  errors  of  work> 
manship  by  annulling  the  need  of  work- 
manship alter  the  first  operation  for 
ever ;  and  made  machines  capable  of 
generating  their  own  likeness  ad  tn- 
finitum.  These  are  the  triumphs  of 
future  years  I  When — oh,  when  shall 
that  happy  age  arrive,  at  which  men 
shall  trace  the  pedigree  of  their  time- 
pieces yet  more  carefully  than  the 
pedigpree  of  their  horses  ;  and  separate, 
with  heraldic  precision,  the  aristocracy 
from  the  plebeian  race  of  smoke-jacks  ? 
When  shall  we  breed  spinning-jennies 
as  we  breed  sheep ;  and  printing-presses 
beget  printing-presses  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter  ? 

Vlfionf  of  glory,  ipare  my  aching  tight  1 
•  •  •  » 

Another  Century — ^the  busy  nine- 
teenth century^hastens  to  the  tomb. 
Among  the  haughty  claimants  of  civi- 
lization, its  In&ncy  was  baptized  in  the 
blood  of  an  hundred  fields ;  its  Man- 
hood consumed  in  the  turbulence  and 
struggle  of  an  epoch  of  change  in  the 
history  of  mankind  ;  its  declining  years 
—but  I  am  too  near  that  division  of 
the  mighty  Picture  to  judge  wisely  of 
the  design.  With  all  its  virtues  and 
all  its  cnmes,  the  Nineteenth  Century 
hastens  to  join  the  shadowy  millenniums 
of  antiquity.  How  will  these  hoary 
2d 
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Putiiarch-*  c.r  T'nne  receive  the  new 
comer  ?  Will  thoy  welcome  the 
Stranger  iiitu  that  mystic  realm  where 
the  Past  U  re^iosited  real  as  the  Pre- 
sent ; — real,  for  Action  is  as  essentially 
imperishable  as  Matter,  and  in  the 
decree  of  God  and  the  Nature  of 
Things,  no  particle  of  either  is  callable 
of  annihilation.  Surely  the  sternness 
of  their  dark  welcome  will  not  be 
refused,  when  in  tlie  story  of  the  new 
denizen  of  the  Past  is  read  their  own, 
and  the  voice  of  blood  still  proclaims 
the  gloomy  consanguinity  of  centuries. 
Say  shall  not  yonder  dim  Shape  ftoop 
from  its  Egyptian  throne,  and  griuily 
smile  as,  alter  the  la|)se  of  thrice  a 
thousand  years,  it  Bnds  its  own  Sesos- 
trian  Age  renewed  among  unhajiny 
mankind  by  him  whose  toys  were  ine 
crowns  of  Europe  ?  Has  that  century, 
undying  in  the  records  of  huuian 
Thought,  which  bears  with  it  the  busy 
story  of  Greek  republicanism,  no  sym- 
pathies with  that  which  can  recount 
a  tale  more  mod<  rn,  of  a  people  without 
reflection  ajid  of  leaders  without  prin- 
ciple ?  Yea— have  yon  dark  Brother- 
hood of  centuries, — of  those  when  in 
slow  and  silent  vastness  arose  (like 
the  Temple  of  Israel,  where  ''there 
was  neither  hammer  nor  axe  heard"^ 
the  enormous  Fabric  of  ecclesiastical 
tyranny, — when,  year  after  year,  it 
grew  upon  the  half-civilized  nations, 
until  all  the  palaces  of  Europe  lay  in 
its  portentous  shadow,  and  all  the 
sceptres  of  Europe  were  cast  upon 
its  threshold, — have  these  dusky  Aires 
no  gratulation  to  offer  to  one  that 
comes  to  give  dim  promise  of  their 
recurrence, — ay,  to  proclaim,  as  pledge 
and  earnest  of  the  gloomy  prophecy, 
that  side  by  side  with  the  central 
illumination  of  the  world,  with  Eng- 
land, there  lies  a  land  still  the  happy 
fastness  of  obstinate  barbarity,  and 
vhere  Superstition  is  each  day  piorr 
and  more  securely  cementing,  with  the 
blood  of  her  few,  and  scattered,  and 
di-serted  adver?aneF,  the  repairs  of  her 
bioken  Shrine?  Terrible  identity  of 
degraded  man!  When  shall  ihat  cen- 
tury join  the  eternal  Past,  which,  with 
the  bright  announcement  of  ^'a  new 
hoaven  aiid  a  new  earth,"  shall  break 
the  permanent  unity  of  evil ! 

And  yet,  a  busy  time  of  superficial 
mutability  has  been  this  same  niue?eenth 
century.  The  depths  of  the  Ocean  of 
Humanity  may  still  repose  unshaken  ; 
the  surface  has  been  tossed  by  many  a 
ruffling  breeze.  '  When  I  look  baek 
among  the  thousandfold  changes  which 


the  progress  of  intellect  has  brought 
with  it — for,  as  Counsellor  OTlam 
said  finely  the  other  day  at  the 
Tailors*  Society  for  the  Regenera- 
tion of  Mankind,  "the  mind  marches 
to  victory  over  the  corpses  of  fiillen 
institutions,** — when  I  consider — again 
to  quote  the  CounselIor*s  animated 
hi^^uage  to  the  Incorporated  Company 
of  Hucksters — that  "  the  truths  of  one 
generation  become  the  exploded  super- 
stitions of  another** — what  ene  object 
can  I  pronounce  superior  to  change  ? 
what  one  o()ject,  at  the  close  of  the 
century,  triumphant  over  the  assaults 
of  time  and  satiety— ^But  I  recall 
the  rash  grnerality  as  my  eye  falls  on 
the  venerable,  the  still  unfaded  dignity 
of  The  Mauaxine!  Still  as  ever,  not 
more  certain  are  the  monthly  revolu- 
tions of  the  Moon  in  the  firmament, 
than  the  monthly  recurrences  of  her 
sister  Luminary  upon  earth  ;  with  this 
incomparable  advantage,  that  whereas 
the  vestal  of  the  sky  exhibits  but  one 
unchanging  side  to  mankind,  an  ever- 
lasting variefy  adorns  the  myriad-sided 
rival  of  her  glories ! 

Sitting  in  this  dim  sunset  of  a  cen- 
tury, ere  yet  the  heav^  clouds  hav^ 
dropt  their  curtain  on  its  dying  light, 
how  multitudinous  are  the  voices  of 
its  spectral  years !  New  arts  are  pro- 
claimed, new  efforts  to  make  man 
sufficient  to  man,  and  new  unbappi- 
nesses  to  establish  the  vanity  of  tiie 
mighty  Dream!  The  very  soil  that 
is  most  fertile  in  intellectual  produce 
seems  fated  to  be  the  most  fertile  in 
new  forms  of  pain  ;  and  man*s  in- 
genuity to  create  torments  keeps  pace 
with  his  ingenuity  to  cure  them.  Do 
what  we  will  Hith  human  natture,  there 
still  seems  to  be  left  behind  some 
mysterious  and  obstinate  term  whicii 
no  contrivance  can  utterly  eliminate  ; 
some  partjele  which  refuses  to  yield  to 
any  menstruum  of  education  or  pplitics. 
Take  the  highest — thefairei^t  examples. 
Our  course  of  Algebra  in  Tipperary 
has  utterly  failed  to  keep  the  students 
out  Of  eoutinned  fractions ;  aud  the 
whole  efljrts  of  our  National  Educa- 
tion Board  in  simplifying  craniology 
for  the  i^rovinee  of  Muuster,  have  ouiy 
tended  to  increase  the  pructieal  cra- 
niology of  fraetured  skulls  at  the  fairs 
of  Limerick  and  Cionmel.  Liberality 
it'^elf  has  become  illiberal ;  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  religions  are  alike  has 
terminated  in  the  quiet  supremacy 
of  unqualified  superstition  ;  and  the 
*•  rights  of  man,**  with  which  we  began 
the  ctnturv,  have  calmly  subsided  iniQ 
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the  "rites  of  the  church,"  with  which 
we  end  it.  How  is  this  ?  What  in- 
fluence is  it  around  and  among  us,  that 
has  made  fools  of  our  statesmen  and 
toys  of  our  acts  of  parliament  ?  What 
mysterious  Power  is  it,  which,  siding 
in  turns  with  every  party  and  closine 
with  none,  alternately  royalist  and 
republican,  despot  and  democrat,  a 
Liberator  in  one  latitude,  an  Inquisitor 
in  another,  wearing  the  unijvrm  of 
everv  sera  and  fighting  for  itself  alone 
in  aH, — has  stood  among  contending 
factions,  and,  supporting-  itself  by  suc- 
cessively supporting  each,  has  caindy 
moulded  them  all  into  the  creatures  of 
Its  purpose — a  pnrimse  nnchanged  and 
unchangeable,  for  a  Spirit  l>eyond  man 
rules  the  march  of  that  system,  and 
breathes  into  it  from  age  to  age  the 
stem  immutability  of  character  that 
marks  a  Single  Agent,  and  the  vastness 
of  design  that  marks  that  Agent  a 
Being  mightier  than  human ! 

Yes — there  is  a  retributive  Provi- 
dence! a  Providence  that,  amid  all 
the  permitted  inequalities  of  earthly 
dispensations,  does  now  and  then  flush 
upon  man  at  this  side  of  the  grave 
the  terrible  equity  that  belongs  to 
a  futmre  worid.  Ireland,  misgoverned 
and  ihTsused — Ireland,  that  never  yet 
tnew  the  steady  blessings  of  an  honest, 
'uncompromising  gospel  policy — Ire- 
land, where  the  Protestantism  of  the 
purified  Church  of  Christ  was  never 
yet  fairly,  thoroughly,  and-  with  the 
whole  force  of  an  enlightened  govern- 
ment, brought  into  action, — where  rn- 
Coura;?emL'nt  was  given  to  every  re- 
ligious party  as  the  momentHry  con- 
junctures of  a  paltry  expediency 
suggested,  and  the  high  principle  of 
the  unswerving  Law  of  God  never, 
for  ten  years  together,  carried  out, — 
Ireland,  thus  abused,  is  in  crime 
avenging  crime!  A  great  people 
was  surrendered  for  centuries  to  be 
the  prize  of  the  chance  triumphs  of 
politics,  and  the  corruption  thus  gene- 
rated has  risen  to  punish  its  generators. 
The  Church  itself  (the  great  instrument 
of  illumination)  in  early  times  neglected 
as  to  its  internal  management,  afler- 
wards  deserted  as  to  external  assistance 
and  legislative  co-operation,  has  sunk 
— an  easy  victim — before  the  enecnios 
of  England  and  of  God.  After  ages 
of  misrule,  and  innumerable  fluctuations 
of  party  triumph,  the  awful  Falsehood 
has  at  length  risen  to  the  uncontested 
ascendant — ^that  in  religion  a  ma- 
jority consecrates  brror — and  from 
that  boor  Britain's  deadliest  foe  has 


lain  by  her  side  I  England  was  ap- 
pointed (who  cannot  read  it  in  her 
history?)  to  a  mighty  office  in  the 
beneficent  purposes  of  Piovid<*nce ; 
the  chosen  Israel  of  modern  Chris* 
tianity,  she  has  fVilIen  below  her  calling, 
and  she  is  forsaken.  Yes — England 
may  still  in  ancient  glory  sweep  the 
vanquished  seas — her  name  and  lan- 
guage may  still  be  heard  among  the 
remotest  tribes  of  man — she  may  be 
owned  sovereign  in  lands  where  het 
summer  noon  is  a  winter  midnight — 
the  chain  of  subject-realms  with  which 
she  circles  the  globe  may  still  be 
unbroken, — but  in  the  hour  of  her 
triumph  the  foe  is  at  her  gates !  Vic- 
tory beyond  the  Indus  and  the  St. 
Lawrence — treason  and  treachery  at 
home  I  Cherishing  in  her  bosom  the 
unrelenting  enemy  of  her  liberties — 
i'&r  Protestant  Chrintianity  if  the  soul 
and  life  and  spirit  of  British  liberty- 
she  is  as  one  who  moves  abroad  in  gnj 
and  gorgeous  apparel,  and  meets  in 
every  voice  the  tone,  in  every  eye  the 
glance,  of  deference  and  devotion,— 
who  returns  home  to  groan  in  the  silent 
secrcsy  of  the  closet  over  some  dread 
and  festering  disease  felt  every  hour  to 
be  apprc»aching  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  innermost  springs  of  life ! 

•        ##««# 

Paulo  minora  canamvt.  Amid  all 
that  inexhaustible  variety  of  new  and 
happy  arts  iu  which  Nattire  has  been 
drag!>ed  at  the  triumphal  chariot  of 
Intellect,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  pro- 
nouncf  to  which  the  crown  ofsurpasainif 
dignity  belongs.  That  project  of  my 
learned  and  versatile  friend,  Or.  Borinjir, 
of  travelli\ig  by  a  chain  of  successive 
explosions  ofs^unpowder  to  the  Moon, 
is  indeed  a  mighty  conception  ;  but  as 
I  understand  some  trivial  practical 
difliculties  still  impede  the  realization, 
it  is  scarcely  fair  to  ppeak  of  it  yet  as 
entitled  to  take  bona  fide  rank  among 
positive  inventions.  Nor  can  anything 
be  more  piquant  than  that  brilliant 
paper  read  by  Professor  Puff  to  our 
own  Irish  academy  on  yesterevc;  and 
which,  as  the  morning  papers  truly 
say,  "created  a  prodigious  sensation 
among  the  audience.'*  Tha  learned 
Professor's  object  was  (as  the  world 
will  soon,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  experimen- 
tallv  know)  to  demonstrate  the  practi- 
cabiliiy  of  conntrractinar  the  so!ar 
attraction,  and  stMiding  **tbe  ship  of 
Earth  (as  he  prettily  called  it)  sailing 
through  the  blue  infinitude  of  space," 
by  coni*entrating  and  directing  the 
whole  energies  of  terrestrial  magnetisni 
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in  8uch  a  current  at  to  establish  an 
attractive  sympathy  with  Sirius  or  any 
other  remoter  son  at  pleasure.  The 
Professor  kindly  declared  himself  wil- 
ling, as  soon  as  all  the  preliminaries 
should  have  been  arranged,  to  assume 
in  person  the  helm  of  the  mighty 
vessel,  for  a  trifling  consideration. — 
What  accessions  to  our  Knowledge 
would  the  fulfilment  of  this  magnificent 
design  produce !  **  Think,"  said  the 
eloquent  close  of  the  memoir,  **  of 
stopping  as  it  were  to  take  in  coals 
at  Arcturus,  and  spending  a  cold  win- 
ter in  the  belt  of  Orion  I** 

Yet,  after  all,  1  am  inclined,  for  my 
own  part,  to  think  our  rapid  advance- 
ment in  moral  and  political  contrivance 
to  be  among  our  fairest  claims  to  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  posterity. 
As  abridgment  of  labour  is  the  great 
modem  object  of  discovery,  so  we 
have  happUy  applied  the  principle  to 
moral  essences.  For  instance,  we  do 
equal  justice  to  parties  by  neglecting 
one  of  them  altogether ;  and  we  put 
men,  who  know  nothing,  into  the  most 
important  positions,  in  order  that  the 
oflSce  mav  educate  its  functionaries. — 
What  a  dexterous  saving  of  time  and 
expense  I  Again,  on  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  compensation^ — being  well  as- 
sured that  an  excess  in  one  quarter  is 
invariably  accompanied  by  a  propor- 
tionate deiciency  elsewhere, — we  cal- 
culate the  average  intensity  of  rebellion 
in  Europe :  and  support  it  with  the 
whole  weight  of  our  name  and  govern- 
ment abroad,  as  the  surest  means  of 
suppressing  its  fires  at  home.  Taking 
advantage,  too,  of  the  double  signifi- 
cancy  of  the  word,  we  exchange  the 
abstract  for  the  concrete,  and  strengthen 
our  foreign  relaHons  with  a  vengeance  I 
Nor  are  our  foreign  relations  behind- 
hand (to  do  them  justice)  in  plans  and 
contrivances.  Having  had  the  honor 
of  dining  (the  day  before  yesterday) 
with  the  Russian  Governor  at  Con- 
stantinople, his  Excellency  (after  the 
bottle  bad  circulated  pretty  freely) 
began  to  throw  out  hints  and  insinua- 
tions of  a  political  project,  which,  as  he 
said,  he  candidly  confessed  he  thought 
likely  to  prove  of  extraordinary  utility 
—as  Heaven  was  his  judge  he  had 
no  other  view — ^to  the  general  Euro- 
pean System.  M.  Strixstraxstrogonoff's 
words  were  indeed  somewhat  indistinct, 
and  gave  but  a  moonlight  glimpse  of 
his  meaning  ;  and  I  must  profess  myself 
wholly  incompetent  to  interpret,  with 
anything  like  precision,  that  dialect  of 
triple  diplomacy  in  which  hit  Ezo^ 


lency  is  known  to  be  so  oonsummate  a 
master.  However,  I  conld  colleel» 
with  tolerable  certiunty,  that  the  thing 
turned  upon  the  convenience — merely 
the  convenienoe,  the  common  advantage 
to  all  parties— of  reducing  Europe— -just 
by  way  of  tempor^ryexperiment — under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  single  head ; 
thereby  to  secure  those  great  benefits 
of  dispatch  and  unanimity  which  all 
political  writers  had  agreed  were  only 
to  be  obtained  by  the  monarchicau 
form  of  superintendence,  and  which 
tended  so  powerfully  to  the  progress 
of  the  human  race  towards  perfection, 
— ^"the  one  point,'*  added  his  Exoel- 
lency,  **  which  is  ever  nearest  to  my 
heart**  With  a  devotednest  of  public 
spirit  never  sufiicientl  v  to  be  applauded, 
he  likewise  declared,  tiMt  ^witbool 
being  nnderstood  by  an3rthing  he  then 
said,  or  might  afterwards  say,  or  be 
thought  then  or  afterwards  to  say,  to 
pledge  himself  definitively  to  any  opi- 
nion on  the  subject,  whether  as  included 
himself  or  higher  interests  ;  and  with-  * 
out  professing  to  declare  the  purposes 
and  views  of  other  parties,  which  might, 
perhaps,  be  unknown  to  him,  and 
which,  whether  known  or  not,  he 
could  not,  under  existing  drcHmstaB- 
ccs,  and  making  a  fiiir  estimate  of  the 
whole  of  the  case  as  between  all  the 
high  Powers  therein  concerned,  con- 
sider himself  at  full  liberty  to  commu- 
nicate,— that,  with  these  reservations 
clearly  understood,  he  did  think  he 
might,  on  the  whole,  go  so  far  as  to 
hint  bis  impression, — for  he  could  under- 
take to  state  no  more  fixed  conviction, 
— but,  everything  duly  understood  and 
allowed  for,  his  impression,  that,  sim- 
posing  such  an  arrangement  feasible, 
bis  Imperial  Mastbr  would  be  found 
willing  himself  to  take  on  him  the  very 
onerous,  burdensome,  weighty,  and 
disagreeable  duties  of  such  a  position. 
The  high  military  fame  of  my  augost 
Master,**  continued  the  Governor,  when 
we  had  recovered  from  our  first  barst 
of  admiration  at  this  philanthropic 
martyrdom  of  the  Emperor,  '*  would, 
of  itself,  be  sufiicient  to  recommend 
the  unreserved  consignation  of  the 
armed  force  of  Europe  to  his  imperial 
hands  ;  your  bold  britons.  Sir,  (with 
a  g^cious  smile  to  me)  officered  by 
our  brave  Russians,  would  be  invincible 
against  a  world  in  arms  ; — let  but  my 
Master  once  possess  this  body,  and 
then  **  but  h^re  M.  Strixstraxstro- 
gonoff  became  so  profoundly  lost  in 
the  involutions  of  his  mystic  dialect, 
that  I  altogether  despaired  of  tracing 
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kis  kbpinthine  path,  and  fled  for 
empe  from  hit  talk  to  hit  Tokaf. 

These  ore,  indeed*  toperb  plant; 
they  are  worthy  of  1898 ;  and  they 
laanifett  (as  oar  gOTemment  gratefall^ 
recognises)  the  nM>st  flattering  coost- 
demtion  upon  all  occasions  for  the  es- 
pecial welfare  of  Briiam.  Yet  their 
▼astness  may,  perhaps,  deceive  ns  as  to 
their  absolute  originality  and  ezclnsiye 
merits.  And  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  the 
plan  of  modern  political  invention  may, 
after  all,  be  fairly  claioked  by  our  own 
dear  Ksland— our  Emerald  in  the  Ring 
of  Ocean — (methinks  a  bloodstone  were 
something  the  more  snitable  gem  for 
our  metaphor  now  a-days  I)  The  secret 
which  Crreece  and  Rome  sought  in 
Tain^  it  is  ours  to  <MscoTer  and  to  prac- 
tise. 7V«r  had  a  pretty  trick' or  agi- 
tation too,  a  Tery  decided  turn  for  *^  a 
strike  ;*  yet  we  can  afford  to  leave  to 
^e  one  her  Cleon  and  her  Demades, 
to  the  o^er  her  tribunes  and  her  Mons 
Sacer.  We  have  discovered  a  stroke 
of  art  beyond  their  devising.  Unarm- 
ed RavBLLioN — the  mighty  engine 
to  refuse — the  constitutional  suspension 
of  the  constitution — ^b  exclusively  the 
growth  of  our  pacific  age ;  we  have 
mdosed  the  way  to  exercise,  and  our 
enlightened  statesmen  have  found  a 
Tpotce  to  applaud,  that  "  unanimous  act 
of  a  nation,"  which  colder  critics  would 
deserve  as  uniting  the  will  of  a  rebel 
with  the  cowardice  of  a  slave !  The 
eaiiier  days  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  the  infant  school  for  its  closing 
achievements.  Historians,  indeed,  are 
so  entangled  among  the  rapid  changes 
of  latter  years,  that  many  probablv  iSnay 
t>e  fonnd  to  forget  that  this  happy 
process  of  poHte  plunder,  owes  itsj^r^ 
settlement  among  us  as  a  permanent 
principle  of  popular  action,  to  the  ex- 
alted countenance  of  a  government, 
fong  since  defunct,  but  ever  to  be 
celebrated  as  the  liberal  promoters 
of  every  design  calculated  for  the 
advancement  of  mankind  and  them- 
selves. Practised  (for  such  is  the 
feeble  dawn  of  all  g^^at  discoveries !) 
at  first  against  a  few  miserable  person- 
ages in  black  coats,  found  guilty  of 
maintaining  Christianity  in  the  country, 
and  of  being  the  most  educated  gentle- 
men within  its  compass — it  has  now 
soared  to  a  bolder  flight.  The  fact  is, 
that  whereas  the  narrow-minded  mul- 
titude of  the  old  time,  looked  on  the 
manoeuvre  as  a  temporary  and  limited 
expedient ;  men  of  mightier  >  calibre 
(men,  for  instance,  whom  the  Educa- 
tion Funds  of  the  country  disciplined 


into  fitaest  for  the  eidighteiied  leadeiw 
ship  of  their  brethren  to  Freedoia— 
the  ready-made  lecretaries  of  rebeUion) 

saw  FROM  THE    COMHSNCBMBNT,   that 

the  Art  was  capable  of  umveml  ap- 
plication ;  that  it  was  in  every  sense, 
the  grand  CathoXeon  of  Irish  Emand- 
patfon ;  that  the  formula  once  pos- 
sessed, it  could  be  shifted  at  a  month's 
warning  to  any  reqaired  department 
of  property  ;  in  short,  that  the  Abstract 
Proprietor  was  its  subject  wheresoever 
detected  for  spoliation.  The  engine 
only  reouired  (such  was  the  language 
of  the  Ribbon  Sages,  now  instructed 
in  Mechanical  Philosophy  and  Pnea> 
matics)  as  its  moving  power,  the  desire 
t^ those  to  have,  who  hive  not;  and  for- 
tunately that  motive  is  cheaper  than 
steam  in  any  country.  «•  What !"  cried 
the  Aristotle  of  the  Shebeen-house, 
fresh  from  the  study  of  Dr.  Whately's 
Logic,  **  Clergyman  and  Landlord  are 
but  accidents,  Proprietor  u  the  essence. 
Tithe  and  Rent  are  but  names,  Money, 
is  alike  in  both  I  What  booU  it  to  me 
whether  (a  serf  on  the  fields  of  my 
forefiathers)  I  am  plundered  of  my  in- 
heritance by  Parson  or  Squire ;  I  see 
no  <  essential  difference*  among  the 
Saxon  tyrants  ;  I  only  know  my  fhther 
starved  the  black-coats,  and  it  was 
thought  a  good  joke  among  the  parlia- 
ment men  ;  I'll  see  if  his  son  can't  do  as 
much  for  the  blue!"  Hence,  in  this 
goodly  summer  of  1898,  the  lover  of  hu- 
man perfectibility  hann  with  deliehted 
eyes  upon  a  country  where  ten  millions 
of  men,  in  the  quiet  exercise  of  the  great 
art — rrfusHna  to  /xzy^-have  cahn^^  re- 
duced their  landed  masters  to  beggary  I 
Glorious  facilities  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion! No  riot  disturbs  the  peaceful 
triumph  — 1)0  fractured  skull  invites 
the  village  surgeon — not  one  bleeding 
bailiff  ensangaines  the  ditches  of  Tip- 
perary — nay,  I  doubt  if  one  process- 
server  has  been  requested  to  breakfast 
on  his  documents — no,  no— all  is  *  con- 
stitutional resistance,"  "legal  t^ritation," 
^  the  unanimous  resolve  of  a  Uee  peo- 
ple." Distresses  against  well-organised 
millions  are  preposterous ;  **  aggregate 
meetings"  soon  settle  that  point ;  there 
is  no  sale  for  the  chattels,  and  no 
peace  for  the  purchaser  ;  and  the  go- 
vernment (dear  souht)  are  toe  kind  of 
heart,  and  too  fond  of  place,  to  vex 
their  Irish  faction,  or  trouble  with  too 
severe  a  military  superintendence  the 
patriotic  assemblies  of  the  finest  pea- 
santry in  the  world  I  In  short,  if  you 
will  have  the  honest  truth,  the  case  has 
gradually  become  too  difficult  for  roa- 
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iiH|etiieitt }  nd  ihingt  wumk  be  Mwtty 
sitfered  to.takf  tbeir  course.  Foe  wkak 
wo«Id  jrou  have  ?  GonMrnttiTe  murt 
murert  talk  of  goTeraiog  %  country,  m 
iC  indeed  evmU*  w€re  wot  irvemtikk^  and 
"  ««  iMil#ii  |M<vi^  ifiamd^/f.**  To  con* 

3uer  **  ten  mimont  of  men,  resolved  to 
ie  rather  than  support**  a  Sassenagh 
Landlord,  is  a  chimera*  WwUd  the 
annv  fiffht  a  bodj  of  men  hi  whom  one 
half  or  that  army  reooffnised  theif 
brethren  in  religion  and  blood  ?  Dart 
they  meet  such  a  body  of  patriots,  dea- 
p.^rate  for  freedom,  and  for  two  long 
centuries  secretly  organised  for  this 
great  aehievement?  The  .thing  U 
hopeless.  The  secret  is  now  too  well 
understood,  thai  a  umUd  people  nuiy 
^ect  any  Uung*  The  elder  days  of  the 
tithe-war  have  established  that  mighty 
truth  beyond  the  possibilitv  of  doubt. 
And  the  spirits  of  the  worthy  old  gen- 
tlemen who  upheld  the  glorious  prin- 
ciples of  the  parsonic  blockade,  now, 
doubdess,  **  r^oice  from  their  airy  halls** 
as  they  behold  the  happy  fructiication 
of  their  votes  in  the  potEOoes  and  salt 
of  their  descendants. 

But  itmething  must  be  ,done,  or 
appear  to  be  done.  Some  happ^  palli* 
attve  must  be  struck  out,  some  ingeni- 
ous oompromise,  by  wbieh  the  govern- 
ment that  is  driven  may  seem  to  driven 
and  they  who  float  on  the  top  wave 
may  itfect  to  guide  the  current.  The 
managing  agents  for  the  Irish  mob 
must  assume  the  dignity  of  a[^>arent 
legisUtion.  Some  lingering  prejudicea 
stOl  haunt  the  ancestral  homes  of  old 
England,  and  they  must  be  met,  or 
plaee  and  purse  are  in  peril.  **  Words 
must  be  given**  to  the  mutterers— to 
adopt  the  expressive  Roman  idioms 
political  entities  must  be  once  more  led 
to  the  font,  and  old  rogueries  rebap- 
tised  into  *'  satisfactory  arrangements." 
Therefore — the  shift  held  its  ground 
before,  and  John  Bull,  who  stood  it 
then,  will  surelv  stand  anything  after 
it— behold  I  **  Plunder**  shall  descend 
and  come  up  "  Appropriation  ;**  "  Re- 
bpllion**  shall  re-appear  as  <Wery  natural 
Discontent  ;**  **  Legal  Demands**  shall 
darken  into  "  Oppressive  Exactions  ;** 
and  **  Rent**  itself— sacred,  inviolate 
Rent — shall   arise,  *'an  unhappy   loi- 

pp»tr 

These,  however,  are  only  surmises, 
the  surmises  of  one  who  dream«  that 
when  human  nature  and  human  motives 
remain  literally  the  same,  and  circum- 
stances equally  favourable  for  their 
developnienl^ — the  Present  and  the 
Future  will  be  apt  to  resemble  the 


[Oft- 


Past.  ItishotAdrtotryif  therealitjr 
at  all  justifies  the  suspieion.  La 
pRSSSB,  MeseieurSf  est  le  vrm  wurokdu 
mele,  as  the  Piesldent  of  the  French 
Republic  said  the  other  day  in  his 
speech  at  the  opening  of  Congress. 
Let  me  then  fulfil  my  original  purpose, 
and  woo  slumber  Over  the  coUimns  of 
the  Govemment  Gazette.  Now,  then, 
for  a  peep  at  the  Collective  Wisdom 
of  eighteen-hundred  and  niuety^ht  I 
«  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Fromthe  Star  o/Freedowi,  Aug. -4^1^1898, 
**  The  House  met  at  the  usual  hour; 
and  after  settling  aome  unimportant 
business  (among  uie  rest,  reading  for  a 
third  time  the  bill  for  the  sequestration 
of  surplus  church  property  in  Lanca- 
shire, to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the 
Presentation  Convents  in  that  county J^ 
immediately  went  into  committee  on 
the  Estates*  (Ireland)  BilL  We  did 
not  observe  as  ffreat  an  assemblage  of 
members  as  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
expected  upon  this  occasion;  a  de* 
ficiency  probably  to  be  accounted  for 
from  the  overwhelming  interest  created 
by  the  solemn  ceremony  of  laying  the 
first  stone  of  the  new  Roman  Cauiolic 

Cathedral  in street,  at  which  th^ 

Protestant  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
with  a  liberality  worthy  of  the  time% 
was  to  officiate,  accompanied  by  his 
entire  ecclesiastical  corps.  It  was  even 
whispered,  (but  we  r^et  to  say  without 
foundation,)  that  his  Grcace  proposed  to 
put  on  his  most  reverend  brother's 
pontificals  and  celebrate  high  mass  ;  so 
that  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  public 
of  all  denominations  were  solidtous  to 
witness  so  touching  and  beautiful  a  con- 
cession as  this  would  have  been  to  the 
true  spirit  of  Christian  fellowship.  As 
the  evening  advanced,  however,  menw 
bers  successively  dropped  in,  ui^til  the 
benches  were  tolerably  well  filled; 
though,  except  oecasionally,  much  in- 
terest did  not  appear  to  be  excited. 
The  state  of  our  columns  (from  our 
anxiety  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
JuU  report  of  the  late  momentous  dis- 
cussion between  the  Rev.  Fathers 
0*Shaughness^  and  OToole  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  on  the  exact  shade  of 
veneration  due  to  the  wood  of  the 
true  cross — a  subject  now  justly  en* 
gaging  the  learned  through  England — ) 
obliges  us  to  restrict  our  present  report 
to  a  very  meagre  sketch  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

**  LoRP  John ^^rose  to  move  his  re- 
solutions regarding  ''the  appropriation 
of  a  portion  of  the  Irish  estates  to  pur- 
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Met  of  general  ofiGty  in  thtt  eoontry.^ 
Hit  lordship  ipoke  in  so  low  a  tone,  that 
we  codd  not  for  some  tine  eatch  the 
preeise  purport  of  his  words,  and  ▼ef]^ 
seldom,  indeed,  the  precise  seope  of 
his  meaning.  We  nnderstood  him  to 
say  that  he  conndered  himself  in  a  cerw 
tain  sense  pledji^ed  to  this  measure. 
He  would  not,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  be  looked  upon  himself  as 
*  pledged*  in  any  such  high  and  obH- 
gatory  sense  as  that  his  tenure  of  office 
(which  be  valued  only  as  it  allowed 
him  to  serre  bis,  country)  was  at  all  de* 
pendent  on  the 'success  or  the  fiiilure, 
the  introduction  or  the  non-introdmy 
tion  of  this  measure — (oh!  oh  I)  It 
was,  indeed,  true,  and  he  nerer  hesi« 
tated  to  admit  it,  that  he  and  bis 
colleagues  had  accepted  the  reins  of 
ofice  upon  certain  conditions  con- 
nected with  this  measure  (hear).  That 
pledge  bad  wrecked  his  opponents,  and 
floated  bim  into  oower.  But  oppoiUkm 
promises  (be  had  the  authority  of  a 
great  theologian  of  the  sister  church, 
to  whom  be  always  referred  such  ques- 
tions  for  it)  ncTer  could  be  considered 
as  binding  wmtUrkd  performances. 
Yes,  be  wotdd  say,  and  ne  cared  not 
ka  the  taunts  of  some  honorable  gen- 
tlemen, that  as  long  as  ever  his  country 
would  endure  his  poor  services,  be  con^ 
sidered  himself  as  bound  by  no  promises 
or  principles  wbaterer  of  this  or  any 
other  description  (loud  cheers  from  the 
ministerial  benches).  Gentteroen  might 
talk  of  principle.  Why  principle  was 
a  very  g^ood  thing  in  its  war  (the  noble 
lord  uttered  this  sentiment  in  a  tone  so 
droll  as  to  create  general  laughter). 
He  bad  no  objection  whatever  to  prin* 
eiple — but  every  thmg  in  moderation ! 
(renewed  laughter).  And  all  he  could 
Say  was,  that  if  principle  interfered  with 
hii  continued  power  of  serving  his 
eountrv — ^in  otner  words,  with  the 
general  advantage  (bheers)^with  the 
growth  of  liberal  institutions  (loud 
cheera) — be  thought  such  principle  no 
better  than  sheer  fanaticism,  ana  6t  to 


be  Aitomb^  ki  tbe  same  grtive  WWi 
"iiereditary  wisdom*  and  the  otber 
follies  of  an  age  gone  by.  Power  was 
BO  object  to  him.  The  hie^  was— ■• 
Wk€  knew  how  much  be  endured  for 
the  public  wellhre.  Another  age 
would  do  him  justice.  Another  age 
would  admit  (what  no  one  now  seemed 
to  understand)  that  it  was  with  tba 
spirit  of  a  wumtyr  he  had  devoted  bkn* 
self  to  the  senrice  oi  the  crown  ;  that 
he  had  sacrificed  the  retirement  he 
loved,  through  a  diunterested  aaiiety 
for  the  public  good.  But  the  applause 
of  his  own  conscience  rewarded  him 
for  all  the  agonies  he  sofiered  in 
pocketing  the  emolumeBts  of  office— 
agonies  renewed  each  (|ttarter-day 
almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  eor 
durance !  But  enough  of  a  subject  so 
insignificant  as  himself  (cheersV  This 
wss  the  third  time  he  had  the  honor  of 
proposing  to  a  British  House  of  Con^ 
mons  this  great  healing  measure,  based 
upon  the  broad  principle  of  jusUce  to 
Ireland.  The  liuffcring  opposition 
which  still  remained  in  another  place 
had  as  yet  baffled  his  efforts.  An  fileo 
Htfe  House  of  Lords  had  stood  between 
the  people  and  their  rights,  as  an  heredi- 
tary peerage  had  so  often  done  before 
(cheers  and  a  few  fiunt  cries  of  **  order"). 
But  the  more  pliable  roateriak  of  the 
upper  house,  under  the  reformed  con- 
stitution of  Britain, stiH  gave  bim  hopes^ 
that  its  members  would  at  lenath  re- 
cognise the  great  truth,  that  the  only 
way  to  do  justice  to -all  parties  was  to 
give  the  people  what  they  wished  on 
alt  occasions,  and  leave  it  to  Mdraeose 
of  propriety  to  provide  for  all  other 
interests.  He  would  briefly  state  the 
substance  of  his  resolutions.  The 
house  knew  well  how  deep-seated  and 
universal  had  been  for  man?  years 
back  the  reststanoe  in  Ireland  to  the 
enormous  demands  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietary. **  It  was  not  for  him  to  state,* 
whether  justly  or  not ;  he  merely  staled 
the  fact.  **  No  man  lamented  it  more 
than  be  did.'**      Indeed  he  was  ao- 


*  Any  reader  whose  propeniities  are  sufficiently  antiquarian  to  lead  him  to  recar 
to  the  parliamentary  debates  of  1897-8,  will  be  interested  to  trace  the  reroarkalils 
similarity  betwesn  the  noble  lord*s  feelings  (so  creditable  to  his  homaoity, )  and  those 
of  his  noble  predecessor  and  namesake  on  a  similar  occasion.  It  would  be  endless  to 
add  special  references.  The  noble  lord  sees  plainly  that  the  same  arguments  and  the 
same  phrases  belong  with  equal  right  to  analogous  cases.  Some  elderly  reminiscents 
of  the  days  alluded  to,  U\\  us  that  the  old  Lord  John  was  the  most  accomplished 
man  of  his  tiro^  in  (hat  ekqoisite  art  of  political  sensibility  which  pensively  stfi^hsover 
th«  plunder  it  eaoourages,  and  sheds  tsars  while  superintending  the  ••  unfortunate 
BecessJty**  of  public  robbery.  How  touching  the  grace  (they  cry)  with  which,  when 
the  starving  clergy's  arrears  of  unpaid  tithe  were  handed  in,  like  the  Recording 
Angel,  he  **  drof^ied  a  tear  upon  the  page,  and  blotted  them  out  Jhr  ever  /*' 
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qaatoted  with  many  moet  etttintUe 
gentlemen  who  were  impoTerished  by 
the  present  nnhappr  manifestation  of 
pnbhc  feeling ;  and  be  regretted  muefa 
that  **  the  false  position  in  which  tbej 
stood  in  the  conntry"  had  exposed 
them  to  hardship— hardship,  however^ 
"mueh  exaggerated,**  be  believed,  by 
common  report  He  freely  admitted 
it  was  not  so  much  their  lault  as  "  the 
littlt  of  the  original  policy  of  England" 
towarfb  the  suter  country.  The  people 
were  very  wroor,  to  be  sure,  to  detain 
the  rents  and  foil  the  law  ;  very  wrong 
indeed  ;  hot  then,  he  woM  be  allowed, 
in  tlie  most  guarded  manner,  to  hint — 
just  to  insinuate  (not  that  he  would  for 
the  world  justify  rebellion,  but  merely 
to  obserTe)  that  **  it  was  not  to  be  ex«- 
pected  in  any  oonntry,**  or  under  any 
system  of  things,  that  a  vast  majority 
of  the  inhabitttnts  of  the  soil  could  eom>' 
tinne  to  pine  hopelessly  in  a  land, 
every  acre  of  which  they  knew  well 
had  belonged  to  their  ancestors,  when 
they  had  in  their  power  so  easy,  and  on 
a  former  occasion  so  successful,  an  ex^ 
pedient  for  quietly  transferring  the 
value  of  the  produce  to  themselves. 
This  was  all  very  wrong — he  never  said 
otherwise ;  but  then  ^  how  could  any 
thmg  else  be  expected  7*  The  Irish 
gentry  are,  unfortunately,  for  the  most 
part  strangers  to  the  people  in  blood, 
and  enemies  to  them  in  religion  (loud 
cheers  from  the  Irish  members.^  He 
feared  "  they  brought  a  great  aeal  of 
the  opposition  on  themselves."  Bot 
gentlemen  said,  how  shall  we  escape 
the  same  treatment  ?  Such  honorable 
members  should  consider  the  marked 
difference  of  the  English  and  Irish 
cases.  Here  was  no  intruded  order  of 
foreigners,  the  creatnres  of  eonfiscatioa 
and  forfeiture ;  in  tkit  country  the 
peasantry  could  not  look  from  their 
humble  sheds  into  the  records  of 
history,  and  find  in  the  ancestry  of  the 
living  ploughman  the  sovereigns  of 
provinces,  and  the  chieftains  of  armed 
clans.  But  in  Ireland  (it  was  his  pain- 
ful duty  to  acknowledge  it)  the  right 
to  the  country  remuns  in  those  who 
till  lately  have  been  starving  upon  its 
scanty  potato  ;  with  few  exceptions, 
each  gentleman  whose  driver  (so  the 
minister  of  cruelty  is  named)  distrains 
the  cattle  of  the  miserable  peasant,  is 
an  usurper,  or  the  descendant  of  an 
usurper ;  he  has  no  claim  but  that  built 
upon  the  brutal  plea  of  conquest ;  and 
what  force  has  given,  force  may  justly 
take  away  I  (loud  cheers.)  These  are 
the  principles,   continued   the    noble 


lord,  upon  which  I  accepted  office ; 
and  I  ao  conceive  that  a  statesman  Is 
bound  to  adhere  to  "  principle''— thai 
is,  as  long  as  he  is  not  called  to  make 
any  absurd  or  romantic  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  it.  But  above  all,  they  are  the 
very  principles  upon  which  a  rey^ed 
predecessor  now  ao  more  (here  the 
noble  Lord  seemed  greatly  afinded) 
acted,  when  he  had  to  deal  vnth  another 
Irish  incumbrance,  I  mean  that  defunct 
anomaly  of  old-feshioned  legislation, 
the  monstrous  Church  Estabush- 
MBNT.  I  have  not  gone  beyond  bis 
principles  one  step  further  than  the 
necessary  progress  of  the  human  mind 
in  liberal  enlightenment  has  since  hit 
day  required.  And  now  that  thmt 
source  of  discontent  has  been  d^ 
Btroved,  and  **  an  establishment  in  aG> 
cordance  with  tlie  religion  of  the  ma- 
jority" substituted  in  its  room,  shall  we 
leave  the  great  work  of  /<  Irish  Tran- 
quillity** imperfect^  For  the  present 
he  only  asked  the  house  to  make  a 
small  deduction— say  50  per  cent.-^ 
from  the  **  gorgeous  revenues  of  the 
Irish  Hierarchy — he  begged  pardon— 
iS^ictrearchy,  for  purposes  or  general 
utility  to  a  neglected  and  impoverished 
population.  He  had  strong  hopes  that 
by  this  reasonable  and  timely  conces- 
sion to  the  popular  voice,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  thousands  a-year  to  each 
of  the  venerable  prelates  of  the  sister 
church  in  Ireland,  to  secure  their 
good  will  and  holy  influence  over  the 
people,  the  country  might  very  pro* 
bably  get  through  the  winter  vrithont 
a  general  rebellion.  The  noble  lord, 
af^er  denonncing  the  squires  as  **  pre- 
ferring a  few  hundreds  a-year  to  the 
peace  of  the  country,"  if  they  mur- 
mured at  this  pacific  "arrangement," 
concluded  by  moving  his  resolutions  ia 
the  usual  form,  and  to  the  same  tStdt 
as  last  year. 

*'  Mr.  H— —  mot ed  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  paltry  sacrifice  of  fifty  per 
cent,  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  satisfy 
the  long  oppressed  people  of  Irdand  ; 
and  that  nothing  short  of  an  unequi- 
vocal surrender  of  their  ill-gotten  gains 
for  the  public  benefit,  is  to  be  de- 
manded by  English  justice  of  Irish 
landlords.  The  honorable  gentleman 
entered  into  a  long  statement  (backed 
by  several  square  feet  of  arithmetical 
calculation)  to  demonstrate  the  enor- 
mous importance  to  that  long  mis- 
governed country  of  a  redistribution  of 
property  on  equitable  principles.  The 
present  was  an  inestimable  opportunity 
for  such  an  arrangement.  It  was  sheer 
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DOBsense  to  tell  that  house  that  the 
landlords  had  any  right  to  their  in« 
herited  plunder.  ThieTery  is  not  con- 
secrated by  a  thousand  generations 
(cheers),  but  he  would  put  the  case 
on  broad  grounds.  No  man  had  a 
right  to  anything  which  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  in  parliament 
thought  fit  to  dispose  of.  Every  man 
is  but  a  trustee  for  the  public  advan* 
tage.  In  the  feudal  days  all  men  held 
of  the  king  ;  now  they  all  hold  of  the 

Etrliaraent!  (loud  cheers).  That  was 
s  view,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  of 
it  Those  were  the  principles  which 
bis  illustrious  pedecessor  had  applied 
to  the  Irish  ctiurch  ;  and  in  virtue  of 
which  the  plain-spoken  patriots  of 
that  day  bad  crushed  that  nuisance. 
The  noble  lord  who  moved  the  reso* 
lutions  was  beating  about  the  bush  \ 
he  was  for  *^  laying  the  axe  to  the  root." 
Gentlemen  would  see  he  could  quote 
Scripture  as  well  as  any  saintly  preacher 
in  or  out  of  the  house  (loud  laughter). 
The  noble  lord  seemed  to  be  ^  willing 
to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike.^ 
His  desires  were  stronger  than  his 
eourage.  For  his  own  part,  he  was 
convinced  that  half-measures,  or  any 
aogard  to  obsolete  prejudices  about 
prescriptiTe  rights,  never  could  or 
ought  to  lead  to  that  **  final  and  satis- 
fiuSory  arrangement**  which  alone  could 
be  expected  to  give  **  Trahquiluty 
TO  Ireland  !" 

**  An  Honorable  Member,  whose 
name  we  could  not  catch,  here  rose  amid 
much  disorder.  The  honorable  gentle- 
man's expressions  were  almost  wholly 
lost  in  the  merriment  they  occasioned. 
We  could  only  occasionally  detect 
the  phrases,  **  recognised  principles  of 
the  constitution,"  <'  regard  for  vested 
ri^tts,**  &c  &c. ;  but  the  exquisite  imi- 
tation of  the  braving  of  an  ass,  with 
which  an  honorable  and  learned  mem- 
ber was  delighting  the  house,  usually 
drowned  the  rest  of  each  sentence. 
The  Speaker,  who  himself  testified 
moch  amusement,  at  leneth  informed 
the  honorable  member  on  his  legs,  that 
the  feelings  of  the  house  seemed  to  be 
Nearly  against  his  proceeding ;  and 
that,  as  the  oigan  of  that  feeling,  he 
must  be  under  the  unpleasant  necessity 
of  requesting  him  to  give  way.  Several 
members  now  rose  simultaneously ; 
among  whom, 

••  Mr.  OTlamagan  caught  the  Speak- 
er's eye.  The  honorable  gentleman 
began  by  observing  that  he  was  him- 
self no  landed  proprietor  (cheers).  He 
believed  he  might  say  as  much  for 


moH  of  his  Irish  friends  on  that  side  of 
the  house  (renewed  cheering).  The 
people  had  sent  them  there.  The 
ridiculous  prejudices  of  former  days 
were  gradually  disappearing  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  late  enlightened  act  of 
the  legtslatare,  patriotism  was  now  the 
only  condition  required  for  a  parliament 
man.  And  as  some  one  had  wisely 
remarked  that  an  Infidel  is  the  fairest 
judge  of  Sectarian  controversies,  so  he 
firmly  believed,  a  man  without  acres 
hiuMclf  will  always  make  the  best  ar- 
intrator  in  disputes  about  property.  It 
was  a  gUddening  sight  to  every  lover 
of  a  free  constitution,  to  see  men  like 
hinseif  (if  he  might  venture  to  dweH 
on  a  suligect  so  personal)  exalted  on 
the  shoulders  of^  the  people,  from 
grocers*  bills  to  parliamentary  bills,  and 
from  weighing  paltry  pounds  of  sugar  to 
weighing  the  destinies  of  an  empire. 
His  heart  was  with  the  honorable 
mover  of  the  amendment,  for  he  liked 
sweeping  measures  ;  but  he  would  vote 
with  the  noble  lord,  as  he  was  per- 
suaded if  once  the  Irish  people  could 
fix  the  crow-bar  under  the  Landed 
Property  Nuisance,  very  few  sessions 
more  would  pass  before  they  succeeded 
in  getting  parliamentary  leave  to  make 
away  with  it  altogether.  There  was 
an  awkward  prejudice  still  subsisting 
in  men's  minds  against  suddenfy  beggar- 
ing a  birge  class  of  British  subjects ; 
and  therefore,  in  policy,  they  should 
take  a  lesson  from  that  model  of  gentle 
legislation,  the  progressive  extirpation 
of  the  Irish  clergy^  whom  they  had 
succeeded    in  starving  by  insensible 

Cdations,  on  the  principle  of  that 
>wing  jockey  who  had  *<  deducted' 
from  his  horses'  daily  allowance  the 
**  small  per  centage"  of  a  grain  a  day, 
until  just  as  he  had  happily  brought 
them  to  subsist  on  a  spoonful  a-piece, 
they  kindly  relieved  him  of  all  further 
trouble.  He  always  looked  upon  that 
affecting  tale  as  the  true  pattern  of 
**  instalments  ;"  and  with  those  glorious 
prospects  in  view,  he  would  give  his 
support  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
lord. 

**The  Honorable  and  Learned 
Member  for  Tipper  art  next  ad- 
dressed the  house.  The  learned  gentle- 
man began  by  disavowing  any  intention 
of  producing  exaggerated  excitement. 
He  stood  there  in  a  proud  position  I 
He  was  the  representative  of  a  county 
eminently  Irisn,  Hibemis  Htbernior-^ 
a  county  which,  at  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury maintained  the  high  character 
with  which  it  had  commenced  it ;  the 
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Mrrti' resolve  of  freedom,  fostered  by 
Bigiitly  Tictories  over  the  mynoidens 
of  Oppression ;  a  purpose  from  which, 
tvefi  if  a  patemaJ  g^ovemment  could 
bear  to  discourage  their  midnight  chi* 
Tshy,  bis  bra veconstituents  were  neither 
to  be  seduced  nor  terrified.  And  for 
his  own  part  he  could  say  with  proud 
gratification,  that  he  felt  himself  not 
unworthy  to  represent  such  a  county  ; 
more  especially  (thouffh  it  was  not  for 
him  to  bc«st)  when  he  contemplated 
the  sacrifice  he  had  lately  made  in 
condescending  to  accept  government 
amolumeBt,  for  the  toie  purpote  of  car- 
rying out  the  principle  m  the  nocturnal 
Draoos  of  his  native  county — that 
fundamental  maxim  in  which  he  and 
they  alike  coincided,  of  taking  from  the 
Saxon  aU  they  could  get.  After  some 
further  observations,  and  remarking 
bow  gratifying  to  his  freHiurt  was  the 
exemption  of  so  many  Catnolic  land- 
lords from  the  general  confiscation,  the 
learned  gentleman  continued  in  his 
usual  animated  strain  to  observe,  **  that 
Ireland  was  at  length  awake !  The 
seeds  of  English  oppression,  long  bu- 
ried, had  at  length  ripened,  and  borne 
their  bitter  fruits.  Yes,  the  tithe-war 
was  the  blossom,  and  the  rent-war  is 
the  fruit  I  The  accursed  policy,  which 
in  days  long  past  but  still  unforgotten, 
•till  cherished  in  the  tenscious  memory 
of  bondsmen,  had  dared  to  sell  into 
slavery  the  descendants  of  monarchs, 
was  at  length  to  perish  amid  the  eie- 
crations  of  ten  millions  of  men  I  In- 
fatuated dream  of  English  bigotry  I 
How  could  the  plunderers  of  Ireland 
(that  Poland  of  the  West  I)  even  in  the 
acme  of  thetr  drunken  triumph,  have 
ever  expected  that  so  foul  a  partition 
of  the  spoils  of  a  noble  though  unfor* 
tunate  nation  must  not,  sooner  or  later, 
right  itself?  Or  how  could  the  last 
generation  have  been  blind  to  the  fact, 
that  the  opposition  to  the  tyrant's 
church  was  an  opposition,  not  to  the 
ministry  of  that  church,  but  to  the 
English  tyranny  -and  English  Protes- 
tantism it  represented  ?  You  sent 
us  parsons,*"  continued  the  learned  gen- 


tleman, in  a  still  more  animated  tonf*, 
•*  our  land  was  covered  with  a  church- 
leprosy,  plague-spotted  with  the  scat- 
tered emissaries  of  a  detested  faitli. 
We  purified  the  country  from  that  un- 
deannessl  We  routed  your  religion 
and  its  apostles !  But  think  you  that 
the  enmity  of  a  people  was  confined 
by  limits  so  artificial  as  the  name  of 
parson,  or  the  gown  of  preacher  ?  Do 
you  imagine  that  the  hoarded  hatred  of 
centuries  will  be  content  to  flow  within 
the  measured  channels  of  a  special  in- 
stitution, where  all  is  odious  r  Think 
you  the  Irish  people  hated  your  par- 
sons as  men  ?  Far  from  it.  The  par- 
son (de  mortuis  nil — we  can  afford  to 
be  generous  to  the  dead !)  was  in  most 
cases  the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  father 
of  the  orphan,  the  refuge  of  the  desti- 
tute. But  he  was  there  as  the  badge 
and  trophy  of  English  conquest  and 
English  Protestantism,  and  he  perished. 
The  individual  misht  be  loved,  or  tole- 
rated— ^the  office  he  bore,  the  faith  he 
preached,  the  British  interest  he  repre- 
sented, were  detested,  and  he  perished  i 
What!  could  your  fathers  have  indeed 
imagined  that  that  mysterious  Affilia- 
tion, whose  secret  links  embraced  m 
one  dread  brotherhood  the  whole  Ca- 
tholic peasantry  of  Ireland,  had  no 
farther  aim  in  view  than  the  extrusion 
of  a  few  heretic  ministers  from  their 
pulpits  ?  or  that  in  the  nightly  discus- 
sions of  the  mountain-side,  projects 
more  ample  swelled  not  the  peasant's 
thought--dreams  of  antique  glory,  pre*- 
senred  in  the  careful  tradition  df  the 
cottage-hearth,  aspirations  afler  that 
mighty palingenetit,vrh\ch should  restore 
to  the  starving  and  shivering  descend- 
ant of  a  line  of  kings,  the  teeming 
domains  he  contemplated  beneath  him? 
The  only  question  was — how  to  effett 
it ;  and  in  sacrificing  the  church  you 
taught  him  the  secret!  Is  the  plundered 
property  of  the  land  less  a  badge  of 
degradation,  than  the  tilhing  of  the 
crop  t  If  they  hated  your  Cniirch  Ei- 
tablkhment,  because  its  wealth  had  been 
the  wealth  of  their  own  priests,^  shall 
they  not  hate  your  Land  EstabHshntent 


*  «  Gentlemen  were  mistaken  if  they  thought  tuch  reasons  as  these  would  satisfy  the 
Irish  people.  The  true  objection  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  opposition  to 
the  Church  Ettablishment  was  that  the  people  saw  tlie  property  which  had  belonged  to 
thB  Catholic  Church,  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry  of  another  foith.*'  Mr,  CCon'- 
neltA  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons^  Friday  July  27,  1838.  The  ground  of 
hostility  here  assigned  by  Mr.  0*Connell  bein^  unquestionably  the  real  and  funda- 
mental one,  the  argument  of  the  learned  speaker  in  the  text  becomes  obviously  uo* 
answerable.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  0*ConneU,  bis 
deliberate  and  well  considered  avou'al  of  the  feelings  of  the  Romanist  body,  being 
quite  as  app4icable  to  the  branch  of  the  Established  Church  in  England  as  to  that  in 
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when  its  woJth  it  the  wealth  of  their  nitted  by  resolotiont  not  yet  forgoHcn^ 

own  forefather  f    Are  men  likely  to  (hat  property  left  for  the  mamtenansv 

be  fonder  of  their  clergy  than  of  them'  <^reUgym  oagbt  lo  be  confiscated,  shall 

tf/cwv  f     Or  are  they  more  anziotis  to  property  left  for  the  selfish  purposes  of 

escape   paying    the  minute    fraction,  penonal  enjoyment  go  free  ?     If  the 

which  was  called  a  iUhe^  than  to  seize  Parson* s  right  be  a  dream,  where  is  the 

^.fee'^imple^  when  the  path  is  the  same  Squire's  ?    The  people  had  '*a  oonsci- 


to  each  ?     If  you  hare,  yourselves,  ad-    entious  objection**  to  your  Church,  be« 

Ireland,  may  serve  to  give  tome  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  religions  revolution 
BBediiated  by  the  party  he  represents.  The  future  chronologist  of  English  story 
will  remember  that  this  memorable  confession  (not  the  first  of  its  kind  either !)  was 
volnnteered  in  a  British  House  of  Commons,  not  ten  yeart/rom  the  oath  or  eiobI^ 

TEEN  HONDRBD  AND  TWSNTY*NINB. 

And  now — setting  aside  the  perjury  as  a  trifie — it  might  be  worth  asking  ones 
more,  what  ia  the  real  value  of  this  popular  topic  of  Irish  party-rhetoric?  What  is 
the  real  state  of  the  question  as  between  the  Irish  Church  of  the  fifteenth  or  six- 
teenth centuries,  and  the  Irish  Church  of  the  nineteenth  ?  Can  it  be  affirmed  with 
truth  that  the  Irish  Chubch  was  ever  deprived  of  its  revenues  by  an  English  Par- 
liament ?  It  is  most  true,  indeed,  that  certain  schismatical  bishops.and  priests,  occii* 
pants  of  the  sees  and  parishes  of  that  church,  the  treasonable  **  subjects**  of  an  Italian 
Prince,  and  the  disseminators  of  doctrines  held  to  be  grossly  erroneous,  were  removed 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  upon  grounds  which  would  at  this  day,  could  they  be 
proved  to  exist,  justify  precisely  the  same  removal  of  their  Protestant  successors. 
They  preached  tenets  which  were  acripturally  false,  and  which  yt9xe  poUticaUy  dan- 
gerous. To  these  clergymen  an  equitable  alternative  was  offered— to  resign  their 
errors  or  their  preferments.  Those  who  acceded  continued  in  their  benefices;  those  who 
persevered  became  the  unpitied  victims  of  their  own  culpable  ignorance,  obstinacy,  or 
disaffection.  But  in  all  this  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  Irish  Church,  and  the 
property  of  the  Irish  Church;  remain  jxut  where  they  were.  The  Irish  Established 
Chnrchh— corrupt  and  reformed — has  no  more  lost  or  varied  its  corporate,  than  the 
Individual  hi  sickness  and  in  health  has  lost  or  varied  his  personal  identity. 

It  b  most  evident  that  in  the  singular  and  lamentable  case  of  the  total  corruption 
of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  an  established  church,  there  must  be  some  final  Court 
of  arbitration,  to  which  its  condition  may  be  referred.  Now  that  Court  (by  the  very 
terms  of  the  supposition)  cannot  be  expected  within  the  clerical  body,  or  among  its  im- 
mediate lay  adherents.  It  must  therefore  be  sought  outside  the  infected  limits.  And 
if  BO,  where  shall  it  be  fixed  (when  the  Providinice  of  God  has  been  pleased  to  permit 
the  arrangement)  but  in  the  supreme  legislative  council  ?  Such  a  council  may  not 
in  itself  be  the  best  qualified  for  religious  decisions,  but  under  the  Unhappy  circnm- 
stances  supposed,  it  is  the  best  the  nation  can  provide.  And  if  the  judgment  of  the 
Civil  Power  be  in  condemnation  of  the  existing  body  of  prelates  and  preachers  (either 
as  instructors  palpably  heretical,  or  as  subjects  palpably  treasonable) — what  course 
can  conceivably  remain  but  to  command  a  refurnoation  on  pain  of  removal,  ami 
sternly  to  fulfil  the  penalty  if  the  refonnation  be  refused  ?  In  such  a  state  of  thing;* 
wcmld'  it  not  be  monstrous  to  plead  that  the  endowments  of  the  church  should  remain 
with  the.  teachers  of  denounced  and  perilous  error?  Would  ,it  not  be,  if  possible^ 
still  more  monstrous  to  uphold  such  a  plea,  upon  the  ground  that  the  preservatioa  ef 
its  property  to  the  purified  church  was  the  spoliation  of  the  same  church  in  its  otM*- 
ruption;  tliat  the  church  of  monkery  and  Virgin-worship  wta  robbed,  because  it  was 
not  suffered  to  lose  by  being,  reformed  9 

The  only  case  wearing  the  shadow  of  difficulty  is  that  of  churdi  bequests  for  epscial 
services.  But.  here  the  legislature  is  unquestioaably  bound  to  presume  that  the  ds- 
visors  of  these  superstitious  bequests  would,  if  enjoying  the  light  of  a  gospel  refos- 
mntion,  gladly  annul  conditions  founded  in  the  ignorance  of  former  ages,  and  willingly 
consecrate  their  donations  to  the  general  purposes  of  religion.  Their  bequests  were 
to  the  church  of  the  country  and  the  state ;  and  they  are  continued  as  such.  But  it  is 
Idle  to  argue  on  imaginary  data;  Where  is  there  an  instance  of  such  a  bequest  ante- 
cedent to  the  reformation,  and  now  legally  available  to  the  representatives  of  the 
precise  party  to  which  it  was  made  ? 

On  the  whole,  it  is  manifest  that  the  claim  of  the  peasantry  to  the  forfeited 
estates  is  absolutely  stronger  than  that  of  the  priests  to  the  church  property;  and  if 
the  latter  have  been  the  suppressed  but  earnest  demand  of  Ireland  in  1838,  as  Mr* 
O'Connell  deliberately  declared,  how  is  it  wonderful  that  the  former  should  spsedily 
folio  vv  ? 
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it  waft,  in  their  belief,  calculated 
to  spread  false  doctrine,  and  you  grant- 
ed the  objection ;  shall  this  delicacy  of 
amtcienoe  be  less  keenlj  otfended  in 
the  maiDtenance  of  a  body,  whose  whole 
resources  of  wealth  and  influence  are 
known  to  be,  though  more  indirectly, 
yet  quite  as  powerfully,  dcToted  to  the 
same  or  similar  purposes  ?  Especially 
where  the  sensibility  of  oonscience  is 
so  exquisitely  quickened  (as  in  most  of 
the  disinterested  objections  of  this  de- 
scription) by  the  inflaming  anticipation 
of  sudden  and  enormous  gain  ?  But 
I  waive  this  point.  Englishmen,  you 
are  said  to  Ioto  liBusts,  and  I  come  to 
&cts.  You  may  argue,  but  can  you 
compel  ?  For  fave  yenrs  back  no  rent 
has  been  paid  in  two-thirds  of  Ireland. 
How  will  you  enforce  it  ?  The  pea- 
santry know  their  power.  Their  pas- 
sive resistance  to  tithe,  triumphantly 
successful,  has  instructed  them  in  the 
g^reat  Art  of  calmft/  revoiutioniztng  the 
property  of  a  country.  Can  you  crush, 
by  a  few  thousand  scattered  police,  or 
the  reluctant  hostility  of  a  semi-Catho- 
lic soldiery,  or  in  the  face  of  the  sym- 
pathies of  liberalized  England,  the  fierce 
energies  and  sullen  unanimity  of  ten 
millions  of  men  ?  They  uavb  the  rents 
now,  and  how  will  you  take  them? 
They  are  rising  in  wealth  and  resources 
^-wbile  the  baffled  gentry  are  sinking 
in  hopeless  poverty,  and  calling  in  vain 
to  a  government  powerless  to  aid  them. 
The  ministers  of  their  holy  religion  (who 
feel  that  they  must  rise  as  the  people 
rise)  instruct,  encourage,  console,  and 
marshal  them  1 — One  out  of  innume- 
rable petitions,** — continued  the  ho- 
norable and  learned  member,  "with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted  by  his 
constituents,  would  illustrate  this  &ct, 
and  teach  the  wretched  minions  of  an 
arrogant  oligarchy,  how  magnificent 
b  the  might  of  a  united  people,  ani- 
mated by  the  mingled  influences  of  re- 
ligion and  patriotism !  At  a  meeting^ 
200,000  men,  held  after  high  mass  in  the 
chapel-yard  and  adjacent  fields  of  Kill- 
slai^rhtherknockshane,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary  (a  meeting  which  the  learn- 
ed member  rejoiced  to  say,  the  pre- 
sent lord  lieutenant  had  pronounced 
unquestionably  legal  and  constitu- 
tional), resolutions  were  passed,  from 
which  he  would  read  an  extract  or  two. 
« Proposed  by  the  Rev.  Father  Mull- 
ally,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Father 
0*Rourke — That  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
true  Irishman,  by  all  legal  means,  to 
get  rid  of  the  ne&rioits  and  blood- 
stained impost  of  rent,  unjustly  wrung 


from  the  true  owners  of  the  soil  of  our 
lovely  land,  by  a  grasfnng  oligarchy.' 
•Proposed  by  Counsellor  0*Blamey, 
(Registering  Barrister  for  the  county 
of—),  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Shaugfanessy — That  our  fathers,  by 
obstinately  refusing  to  pay,  overthrew 
the  nuisance  of  Sassenagh  parsons,  and 
that  we,  profiting  by  their  example  and 
proceeding  on  the  very  same  princi- 
ples, are  equally  determined  to  abate 
the  nuisance  of  sassenagh  squires.* 
'  Proposed,  &c.  &c.*  (he  would  not  mind 
repeating  the  names,  as  the  profound 
divines  m  question  were  probably  not 
known  very  fiar  beyond  their  parishes, 
and  in  the  immediate  circle  of  tho 
viceroy) — *  That  the  present  govern- 
ment, and  their  beloved  representative 
in  Ireland,  deserve  our  warmest  confi- 
dence ;  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  for 
fear  of  any  slackness  on  their  part,  we 
would  beg  leave  to  remind  them,  and 
all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  we  are 
TEN  MILLIONS  r  It  was  Unnecessary 
to  read  any  farther.  The  house  would 
see  from  tnis  the  sort  of  stulf  they  had 
tadeal  with.  Yes,"  said  the  learned 
gentleman,  **  my  countrymen  have 
marched  over  the  ruins  of  a  prostrate 
church  to  victory  over  a  prostrate 
caste  ;  and  they  are  the  pupiU  of  you 
and  of  the  Past,  in  these  strategics  of 
constitutional  rebellion.  Simple  poli- 
ticians are  they — they  have  but  one 
art — to  refuse.  The  •  supplies*  are  at 
all  times  in  their  hands,  more  truly  than 
in  yours ;  you  owe  your  power  to  the 
privilege  of  refusing  them ;  the  people 
nave  at  length  learned  themselves  to 
practise  your  secret !  Let  the  payers 
be  but  unanimous  to  retain,  and  who 
could  takef  Let  the  whole  crew  of 
the  state-vessel  mutiny,  and  who  remains 
to  suppress  or  punish  ?  Here  and  there 
you  may  distrain  or  imprison,  but  iso- 
lated punishments  are  drowned  in  the 
sympathies  of  a  whole  people  ;  the 
'tithe-martyrs*  of  old  are  the  rent- 
martyrs  now  ;  and  in  politics  as  in  re^ 
ligion,  *the  blood  of  martyrs*  is  only 
'the  seed'  from  which  the  principles 
for  which  they  have  sufiered,  grow  and 
spread  and  multiply !  Such  a  combi- 
nation as  this,  no  government  can 
ctgole,  no  force  can  conquer  !  Faction 
may  subdue  faction,  but  what  can  sub- 
due the  nation  itself?  When  your 
fathers  gave  up  the  property  of  the 
Established  Church  on  the  majority 
principle,  vkiualh  and  m  eqmfy  they 
surrendered  all  otoer  riffhts  of  property 
on  the  same  ffronnds  ;  Tor  if  you  aban- 
doned the  ooIigatioQ  of  exclonvely  up- 
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kokfiofiT  wiMft  yoa  lolemalj  beliered  to 
be  in&,  because  an  knorant  majority 
ctJIed  it  error ;  on  what  pretence  can 
Toa  now  uphold  what  you  believe  to 
hejusike,  wnen  the  same  majority  calls 
it  robbery?  Is  truth  m  religion  less 
iscred  or  less  important  ihsin  jpropcrty 
m  land;  and  if  the  one  must  oisappear 
because  the  people  please  it,  where  in 
political  ethics  shall  we  find  an  oblige 
tioQ  to  bind  us  to  support  the  other  ? 
Out  of  your  own  moutns,  then,  I  con- 
demn you,  and  confidently  pronounce, 
that  inrefuung  the  present  aemands  in 
their  most  unqualified  extent,  you  either 
iaoe  robbed  the  parsons,  or  you  are 
robbing  the  people  I  A  consideration 
not  verj  unlike  this  acquits  us,  who  are 
of  the  religion  of  that  people,  from  all 
chaiges  founded  on  the  part  which  we 
take  in  Tindicating  these  proceedings. 
It  is  urged  that  our  oath  binds  us, 
under  a  peculiar  pledge,  to  maintain 
the  established  tenures  of  property* 
But  the  answer  is  manifest.  Permitted 
as  we  were  by  tacit  consent,  to  vote 
awaj  property  to  the  maintenance  of 
which  we  were  (if  this  obligation  be, 
indeed,  of  any  value)  doubfyoound  by 
two  separate  clauses  of  our  engage- 
ment-4)oth  because  it  was  ettabli^d 
property,  and  because  it  was  church 
property — onee  emancipated  from  any 
ineonvenient  regard  to  these  portions 
of  our  oath,  who  shall  say  that  tne  same 
permission  must  not  be  construed  to 
annul  the  entire  ?  If  any  clause  of  the 
otUk  eo»  be  dted  to  which  I  am  bound 
by  a  stronger  ligature  than  that  which 
you  have  tuready  permitted  me  to  breaks 
I  am  ready  to  abandon  my  vote  and 
my  cause  together.  Prescription  is 
tne  true  interpreter  of  oaths,  and  pre- 
Bcnption  has  dissolved  the  whole  en- 
gagement, in  dissolving  the  strongest 
part  of  it  So  far,  then,  upon  the  ques- 


Hom  of  Irish  Amiropriation  we  stand 
upon  a  level  witn  the  other  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  But,  in  tact,  such 
an  abrogation  upon  such  grounds  does 
much  more  than  this.  It  amounts  to  a 
virtual  declaration,  that  the  rights  con- 
templated in  the  oath  do  not  really 
subsist  To  annul  a  legislative  security 
never  leaves  matters  as  they  were  be- 
fore it  was  imposed  I  The  annulment 
b  itself  a  distinct  act,  a  direct  and  po- 
sitive promulgation  of  parliamentary 
opinion.  To  omit  a  security  is  to  let 
the  opinion  against  it  slumber  in  se- 
oresy,  to  abrogate  a  security  it  to  give 
the  opinion  against  it  distinct  and  deci- 
sive utterance.  This  you  did  when  yoa 
heard  and  received  our  votes  recorded 
against  the  Irish  Church ;  and  in  so 
doing,  upon  the  grounds  and  reasons 
then  offered  and  understood,  you  vir- 
tually suspended  upon  a  Parltaroentary 
vote,  the  right  or  property  m  every 
comer  of  the  British  Empire  !** 
[Left  speaking.] 
**  In  our  next  (continues  the  Star 
of  Freedom )  we  hope  to  present  our 
readers  with  the  remainder  of  the  de- 
bate, and  a  fuller  report  of  some  of  the 
speeches  which  we  have  in  this  day's 
journal  so  faintly  exhibited.  Little 
doubt  IS  expressed  in  the  '  best  in- 
formed political  circles*  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate result  in  the  Lower  House  (to 
adopt  for  a  moment  that  insolent  title), 
but  we  lament  to  add,  it  is  still  appre- 
hended that  even  a  reformed  House  of 
Lords  will  continue  for  a  ^ile  to  op- 
pose its  dull  inertia  in  resistance  to 
thatfflorious  principle  of  advancement 
which  an  illustrious  orator  before 
cited  has  so  happily  styled  '  the 
gentle  tornado  of  popular  sympatliy, 
and  the  mi^esUc  Mississippi  of  a  na* 
tion's  will.' " 
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Hild  broke  the  mom,  to  give  expected  Yet    ceaseless    murmur    overflowed  the 

both  air. 

To  youthful  sport,  o*er  ocean  and  o'er  Like  the  deep  breathings  of  an  ocean 

earth  5  pray*r, 

Each  beacon-blaze  on  tow'r  and  rocky  As  round  an  isle  of  granite  masses,  piVd 

tteep  Like  ocean  altar,  wonderful  and  wild, 

With^w  its  long  reflection  from  the  The  humbled  waves  appeared  to  promise 

deep;  then 

The   water*s   dark    transparency  grew  No  storm  should  rouse  them  into  wrath 

bright  again: 

In  the  young  smile  of  universal  light;  Oh!    'twas  a  scene    of  each  subUmer 

On  the  lone  bewih  the  ripple  broke  so  low,  charm,  

The  solitude  seem'd  despen'd  by  its  flow;  Worthy  eternal  Daity  to  furm,      ^ 
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Aio'ergT«7coMt,  thronfd  lyriniiir,  wid  And  «ow  thuy  tlrty'd  a  liii«  of  shdlj 

Broke  the  «S  gloriit  of  thiA  fwthleM  Drawn  as  the  bound  of  nKmntain  and  of 

j-_  main ; 

'  *  Now  dipp*d  the  foot  in  ocean'f  rippHng 

Nor  faiPd  the  bold  divinity  of  man,  verge  ; 

In  slight  improvements  on  the  gen'ral  Now  clamber*d  wild  rocks»  sharpenM  by 

plan ;  the  suiige ; 

At  anchor  lay  the  coasting  cutter,  fast,  Now   downward    pour*d  the    TOice,   to 

Where  seem'd  the  huge  cliff  leaning  on  fathom  caves, 

her  mast :  Dug  by  the  billows,  for  their  chieftains' 

The  outward  sloop,  as  for  some  summer  graves ; 

haunt,  Till  on  the  flow  of  tide  their  abelter'd 

Spread  the  wide  sea-wing  of  the  emi-  boat 

grant ;  Rose  from  her  sandy  anchorage  afloat ; 

And  like  knight-errant»  with  tall,  sable  And  freshening  breeze,  swift  dood,  and 

plume,  dashing  spray, 

The  homeward  steamer  track'd  h«r  course  Bli^'d  in  the  mirthful  spirit  of  the  day. 

TrailkJ'hfl'^ur'd  boat,  as  by  tbe  heel  But  ere  a  sail  was  spread,  ere  flashed 

Was^fc«r«^  the  conquer'd  at  the  chariot.  ^  ^^Z\^^  swept  inward  to  the 

Witlun^w;^  counUes.  vessels,  stiU  a.  ^J>^^^1  convening  in  the  mountain 

sunini  wj  ""»  Talk'd  of  an  old  albance  with  tbe  wbtm; 

BoorTb^wii,  pier,  uid  pUdmU  .ro.nd ;  Seiz'd  each  defile,  on  e«:b  commandiag 

^•"boHr""""*    ""   '^*  *""^°'*  Unfu^M*  their  doudy  banner,  to  tb. 

Tbe  ea?,  white  TiUa,  like  a  city  child  ''fil* »             .                  »  t.      »». 

irnutii.  where  tii  wa,  free,  or  scene  •">•»  W'"  » ^■^""'B  t™»P«"  &•»  ^ 

was  wild*  steep, 

The».  to  the  ,Und'rerof  the  ocean  foam.  That  rooe'd  the  ocean,  like  a  camp,  fro. 

Spread  the  fair  features  of  an  harbour-  ,,     "^^P  •  ,  .„          * 

home  •  Uprose  the  billows,  eager  to  assume 

While  waak  by  resUess  waves,  a  granite  The  foamy  crest,  as  man  the  helm  arf 

dUc  plume, 

That  roie  hke  mountain-rampart  to  our  On  plnnging  steeds,  distinct  by  isathly 

isle  »P«*y» 

Stood  flink-d  with  tow'ri,  should  daring  Fl«»^*d  through  the  lines,  the  marshals 

fbeman  cross,  ^^  ^''*  ^y  • 

To  storm  our  empiw,  o'er  its  ocean  fosse.  And  soon  in  hoUow.dash,  and  deepening 

roar, 

.    Oh !  who  hath  gaz*d  upon  the  glorious  Rung  the  loud  music  of  their  jnarch  to 

sea,  shore ;                                     •     ^ 

Where  matter*t  self  seems  animate  and  Yet  Albert,  ever  foremost  of  his  train, 

free,                         '  Rush'd  on,  with  bosom  swoU*n  as  the 

Nor  felt  his  soul,  howe*er  by  suffering  main. 

_      *P®°^  ,.  ,      1     -.u   *     1         *  o  He  was  a  youth  whose  spirit,  not  whose 

Swell  to  high  level  with  Its  element?  years, 

Such  are  the  base,  ambiUon  first  may  ^^^l  j^.^  high-oaptain  of    his  young 

.      ^*°*^\             .  .1.      V    •  .    r  compeers— 

As  steps  to  mount  the  chanot  of  man-  lajpr^.^  a  manly  ripeness  on  his  mien, 

kind;                                      ...  But  rarely  granted  while  the  age  is  greea: 

Who. crawl  content,  till  their  exhausted  ^^^  was  on  him,   in  fooUtep  and  on 

clay  ^j^Q^^ 

Has  little  left  to  be  the  earth-worm*s  ^^^^^  yj^^'  ^  ^^^^  ^^  pennant  and  oa 

P'^y*  prow  • 

Rather  than  launch,  with  heart  and  soul  q^^^J^  ^^  ^„^^  5^  ^^^^  ^^  to  loaili 

unfurrd,                            ..              ,  The  forest  cover,  or  the  ocean  foam- 
Life's  wwra  affections    on    the  moral  ^^  ^j^  -^  woman's  purified  desire, 

^^'<''  Yet  mock  man's  passion,  in  the  boor  of 

Not  such  was  hit  the  leader  of  a  band,  ire  j                                              - . 

That  spread  their  early  viands  on  the  But  wealth  had  warp'd  his  ne^ora  from 

strand,  the  growth. 

In  spot  so  lone,  so  girt  with  graniU  wall,  That  else  bad  made  hin  the  b^lovM  of 

'  Twere  fit  for  pirate's  savage  iMinquet-hall ;  both  \ 
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Im'd  him  Ummgh  taagM  thMghli,  lik« 

brakes,  astray, 
Wkv9    song-bird  warbled,    bat  whert 

setTMiit  lay, 
Uatil  tbe  world's  appfamaa,  tho*  strangvly 

dear, 
He,  ia  derisiaa,  slighted  for  its  sneer; 
Bat  still  its  scourge,  perchance,  the  worM 

had  spar*d. 
In  fear  or  fondness,  for  the  sonl   that 

dar'd; 
If  OTer  woman's  fame  he  had  not  thrown 
The  robe  of  guilt,  selected  for  his  own — 
For  woman  bless'd  hu  home  with  ev*ry 

charm. 
Thai  heaT*n  hath  lent  her  feelings  and 

her  form; 
And  poor  the  light  a  gelden  crown  can 

spread, 
With  all  its  gens,  aroand  a  monarch's 


To  the  rich  lustre,  when  a  woman's  art 
Has  fix'd  her  crown  of  lore  upon  the 

heart: 
But  the  oak  forest  and  the  Tesper  air 
Was  all  their  temple-roof  and  marriage- 
pray 'r: 
And  fast  the  feelings  to  herself  grew 

dim. 
That  held  unsettins;  blessedness  for  him ; 
For  hearts  fell  o£-.the  dearest  to  her 

own— 
And  left  a  lesson,  quickly  lenrn'd  alone. 
How  soon,  when  woman  is  a  blighted 

Her  chary  sisters  Tanish  from  the  how'r ! 

A  maiden  she,  so  lovely,  that  to  hUsi, 
Seem'd  the  mere  essence  <m  her  loveliness : 
Her  flashing  ejf«,  and  fresh,  laxnriaat 

form, 
8bone  with  reveaUbeats,  that  her  sool 


With  dreams,  of  sunny  parity,  above 
The  earthly  dross    that   nourishes   our 

love; 
When  first  he  saw  her  move  in  festive 

hall. 
To  most  a  marvel,  a  delight  to  all ; 
Though  gathered  there,  as  in  a  show  of 

flow'rs. 
Were  met  the  beauties  of  a  thousand 

bow'rs; 
Unverg'd  in  yetffa,  beyond  the  musing 

hour. 
When   the   heart,   touched  by  passion's 

dang*rons  powV, 
Acquires  magnetic  nature,  to  bring  near 
The  thing  'tis  doom'd  to  cherish  the  most 

dear; 
And   Albert^  in  one  ^ell-glaace  of  her 

eye. 
Felt  the  wild  mim  of  his  fate  was  nigh ; 


For  in  the  bosom  speaks  a  stilly  voice. 
With    gyp«y    pow'r,    to    prophesy  our 

choice; 

Vol.  XII. 


That  startling  moment  when  the  gaxe  is 

met 
By  eyes,  wherein  life's  destiny  b  set : 

Oft  had  he  dreamt  (for  passion  roams 

about 
The  sool  in  secret,  ere  it  bursteth  out) 
Of  one  confiding  form,  through  calm  or 

strife. 
To  hang  on  him  for  ev'ry  thing  in  life  ; 
Oil  his  fond  heart,  foncetful  of  all  Uws, 
To  lie  as  still  as  water  in  its  vase  ; 
Or    cling,    howe'er,    wherever    he  was 

thrown, 
Like  sea  plant,  rooted  on  the  rolling 

stone : 
O'er  whose  dear  image,  garner'd  in  hia 

breast, 
His  gaxe  would  be  like   miser's  at  hia 

chest ; 
A  treasure  so  belov*d  and  lock'd,  that 

they 
Should  break  the  heart,  who'd  take  tte 

wealth  away: 
Such  was  his  dream,  ere  woman's  krv« 

was  known. 
Of  her  enduring  fealty,  and  his  own  i 
But  real  passions,  like  the  river  tide. 
Are  ever  deeper  than  they  seem,  untried. 
In  Eveleen's  intense  attachment  burst 
A  truth,  far  wilder  than  the  dream  he 

nurs'd ; 
For  she  was  nam'd    in   odious,    bridal 

deed. 
And  told,   in   triumph,   that   her    stre 

And  tho'  bright  hopes  were  shatter'd  in 

the  shock. 
She  fled,    like    water   from  its  native 

rock; 
With  desp'rate  affection  left  behind 
Each  bank  and  bow'r — till,  free  and  un- 

confin'd, 
With  the  low,    broken    murmur  of  a 

river. 
She  rested  in  her    Albert's  .heart  for 

ever. 

Oh!  scorn  her  not — the  man  is  ever 

cold. 
Who  souudeth  love  with  fathom  line  of 

gold; 
It  may  be  bad,  upon  her  own  free  wing. 
For  maid  to  choose  her  partner  of  the 

spring ; 
But  worse  it  is,  in  yellow  talons  borne, 
To  be,  by  falcon,  at  the  altar  torn. 

Unwont  to  steer  thro'  danger  by  the 
brim — 
The  rapid  centre  of  its  flow  for  him — 
He  boldly  snatch'd  her  from  the  rival'V 

hand, 
Fhing  bare  the  bosom— drew,  and  dy'd 
the  brand ; 

2  B 
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Stood  the  red  brunt  of  ev^ry  foe — the     Or  did  <m  thee,  like  light  on   infanta* 

fame  burst 

Of  wbcMP   near  lineage  tuflferM  in   her     My  love,  to  be  alone  ob«erv*d  at  first; 

shame —  But  soon  detpis'd  for  any  norel  hue. 

Until  th'  arisen  vengeance  was  at  rest.         How  dark  soe*er,  that  chance  presents  to 
That  soui{ht  him,  couch*d,  like  eagle,  at  view  ? 

bin  nest —  Nay,  mmm  with  me  hill^de  or  forest-dell. 

Then  he,  whose  life  were  lavish'd  for  a     And  show  me  beauties  thou  canst  see 

chancH,  so  well ; 

To   win   a   warmer  greeting  from   her     The  living  flow*rs  our  steps  ^baU  wander 

glance,  o*er. 

Forgot  hi>r  woman's   feelings,  while  he     Are   not  thy   broken    shells   upon   the 

hurlM  shore ; 

Defiance  hack  upon  the  taunting  world ;     *Tis  not  of  spray  are  fonn*d  the  poli»h*d 
And  hel«l,  in  very  waywardness  of  pride,  gems. 

Love   iit  the    only   priest    can    make   a     With  which  the  dawn  has  dtfck'd  their 

b  'ide :  diadems  ; 

Still,  tbo'  the  hour,  that,  fast  arisen  and     On  lofty  trees,  that  stand,  as  *twere,  on 

rife,  hi-rh. 

Buds,  blooms,    and    falls — the    passion-     To  dare  the  tem)>est  in  its  native  sky, 

flow'r  of  life —  I'U  show  tbee  billows,  greener  than  the 

Tho*  this  was  past,  he  in  her  murm*ring  seas, 

kiss  That   rise   and    fall   as    gently   in   the 

Was  blest,    beyond   a   consciousness  of  breeze — 

bliss ;  Writhe  in  the  blast,  thro*  many  a  broken 

Ev*n  she — if  wretched  while  she  conn*d  form, 

the  cost  But  never  wreck  the   wand*rer  of  the 

Of  fealty,  purchas*d  with  the  fame  she  storm  ; — 

lost.  And  I,  the  wood-nymph,  with  a  mermaid's 

No  wish  she  ne*er  had  lov'd — no  wish  to  song, 

part —  Thro*   bosky  paths  will  lure  thy  steps 

(Those    fitful   moanings   of    the   ruin*d  along, 

heart) —  To  trace  the   semblance  of  a   life  like 

No    tear — no    silence    broken    with    a  ours, 

sigh —  In  the  warm  depth  and  shadow  of  the 

Was  paid  to  mem*ry,  while  he  linger'd  bowers.** 

nigh : 
Ev*n  woman*s  delicate  attentions  stole,  "  Hadst  thou   avow*d,'*   he  answer'd. 

Like  odours,  tend'rer  from  her  wounded  **  yester-ev*n, 

soul —  Thy  pleasaut  wish,  my  promise  were  not 

And  thus  they  dwelt,  sequester'd  in  their  giv'n — 

joys.  But  now  the  boat*s  commission'd,  and 

From    hollow    pomp    and    ceremonious  my  band 

noise —  Of  sportive  comrades  wait   me  on  the 

Each  all  in  all — the  one  forbidden  shrine  strand — 

Of  love's   whole    worship — human  and     Nay,   smile — one    smile — thou    know'st 
divine.  that  were  I  borne 

To  lands,  where  Beauty's  brightest  garb 
And  she  was  with  him,  as  that  morning  is  worn, 

light.  To  roe  the  waves  were  but   an  ocean- 

With  its  first  glintings  from  the  mountain  chain, 

height.  To  bind  that  land  to  where  thou  would'st 

Awoke  ten  thousand  birds  to  song  and  remain. 

tale.  In    Heav'n,   perchance,   from  thee   my 

Along  their*leafy  cities  of  the  vale  :  soul  may  stray. 

And  with  her  white  arms  folded  to  the     But    Heav*n  *s    the    voyage    of   a    life 

shape  away — 

Of  love*s  rinf -chain,  to  ba£Se  his  escape,     A   few,    brief  hours   on    sea*s    imperial 
She  woo'd   him  back,   as  if  the   sunny  realm, — 

glow  Then  thou  shalt  steer,  as  fancy  holds  the 

But  dimm'd  the  path  she  pnty'd  him  not  helm  ; 

to  go —  Till  golden  sunset,  o'er  the  earth's  green 

««  Oh  !  no,"  she  cried,  '*  thou  wilt  forego,  sod, 

<for  me.  Glows,  like  the  crest  of  its  protecting 

This  once  again,  the    raptures  of  the  God — 

sea —  Farewell.** 
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She  Mw  them  from  a  headland  tteep.  The  tcreanuDg  gvll  no  further  dar'd  to 
Rnhiiif  with  this  mde  tong  apon  the  roam, 

deep :  Bot,  ev'n  naiated,  turn'd  her  wing  to 

home ; 

^^^'  Oft  darted  down — at  oft  afraid  to  bratre 

The  tfmppst  has  •tirr'd  on  its  wide  bed  Her  native  waters,  skimm'd  the  surging 

of  billow,  wave 

And  lifted  its  head  from  its  high  moan-  In  lon^,  low  flight — then  wheeling,  soar'd 

tain.pillow ;  more  high, 

The  wild  waters,  glad  of  rough  moments  And  glenm*d,   like  snow-flake»   on   the 

to  roam,  gloomj  sky : 

Are  hastily  hoisting   their  pennants  of  Reluctant  ceas*d  the  mariner  to  rig, 

foam  ;  And  cast  a  heavier    anchor   from    the 
And  shall  we  be  last  with  our  boat  on  brig ; 

the  bay.  The  coast — the  outline  where  the  ocean 
Where  thousands  are  sporting,  like  chil-  kiss'd 

dren  at  play —  The  feet  of  heav*a — grew  indistinct  in 
While  vessels,  unmov'd  by  the  tide  or  the  mi»t — 

blast.  The   waves,    assaulting  with    incessant 
Like  parents  look  on,  whoce  young  plea-  shock, 

sures  are  past  ?  Fast  tore  the   weedy  tresses  from   the 
Lo !  yonder  they   furl,   as  a   maid,   in  rock ; 

affright.  And  sternly  buckling  on  its  foamy  belt, 

OKps  the  wing  of  her  bird,  when  too  bold  The  rock  repaid  the  outrages  it  felt ; 

in  its  flight ;  The   winds,    careering    thro*    the    vast 
7*bey  should  hang  up  the  rigging  they  array, 

dread  to  keep  ony  Rank*d,  rous'd,  harangued  the  columns  to 
Till  it  rot,  like  their  courage  at  home,  in  the  fray ; — 

the  sun.  Yet  on   they  went,   till   vanifth'd   from 
But  let  us  be  flrm<— the  rock   is  more  their  gaze 

still  Each    rival    boat»  amid    the    deepening 
In  the  sweep  of  the  sea  than  the  reed  in  haze  ; 

the  rill  ;  Rock,  buoy,  and  pier — the  very  mountain 
How  gallant  she  goes,  in  the  pride  of  her  shore 

form.  Was  lost,  with  all  the  beacon-marks  it 
With  her  foot  on  the  wave,  and  her  wing  bore — 

on  the  storm  ;  And  they  were  lone — as  if  they  had  un- 
And  if  we  be  forc'd,  to  the  powV  of  the  furPd 

gale.  Their  sheets,  exploring  chaos  for  a  world. 
As  the  conquered  their  flag,  so  to  lower 

Still  our  b^t,  with  her  reguhir,  discipline  ,^Yet  rode  the  boat  secure,  as  if  her  form 

^j^  -T)       »         r  Were  some  bold,  petted  offspring  of  the 

Will  find  footing  as  safe  as  the  steed  on  ^.,,  ^^^^}  .  .     ,,     . 

the  shore  :  ^*^*  warn'd  at  length,  they  slnpp'd  the 

At  worst,  we'  will  have  a  loud  funeral  „     .""^'^  *?.^  ^<*'"« 


dirge. 


For  land  as  life ;  but  where  was  now  the 


In  the  wail  of  the  wind,  and  the  song  of  ^      shore? 

the  sufije  •  ^  A  wat'ry  web — whose  warp  wns  driven 

The  wave  with  its  foam,  like  a  hearse  ^     ,  »pray»  .  i  •*   r 

with  iU  plumes,  And  wool  was  showV-obscurM  it  from 

Will  bear  us,  still  warm  and  fresh,  to  our  ^  .„  *!'®,I^*y  '    ,j    ..    •     j    i      , j 

IQ^I^, Still,  haif-assur'd,  their  darkened  course 

And  where'er  go  our  spirits,  that  burial  ,       '"^^^   ,  P^    ,        ,  , 

will  lay  «^       »  Le„  j,y   the    helm  than  as   the   ocean 

Our   bones    in   an   element   purer   than  „      swept ;  .... 

^jj^  '^  For  in  the  aspect  which  the  ocean  wore, 

^*  The   very    waves  seemed   emigrants    to 

Alas!  they  saw   not,  as  they  swept  ^,    "'l^rf  *.     .        /.».    ,  j-     i     j 

^]ong,  '  r  j^^^  f^jl  ^jjg  |.^^^  ^f  jj,g  desponding  band. 

In  the  unrecking  spirit  of  their  song.  On  Albert's  dauntless  heart,  and  daring 
The  signs  of  danger  gnthVing  round  their  hand — 

track,  Alas !  in  real  life,  or  fancy's  scope. 

That  stoppM  the  near,  rtnd  warnM   the  Was  nought  too  high  for  him  to  grasp  in 

distant  back  ;  hope  ; 
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In  thooflkt  Am$  i/BuHafd  to  a  glorkvi  At  if  od«  MBcnil  enlomoa  r«nl, 

dooiB»  FVon  lift  low  bM^lw  ocean  cleiiient; 

£¥"0  hero  the  least  ho  droMBt  of  waa  tho  The  anireml  waters,  riT*n  and  hmi'd. 

tomb;  Seem'd  big  with  pow'r  to  deeolato  the 
Tet  small  the  l%ht  h»  ardeat  aatart  world; 

threw  Yet  deaohitioB  soeai*d  to  have  forfrot 

Upon  the  hopeless  Tisego  of  hia  eaew  ^i—  The  world,  to  make  its  centra  of  that 
WhaU'er  he  might  mid  other  sceaes  im»  epoi : 

part.  Still  spraj,  and  show*r»  and  blast,  and 
The  tempeet  bow  spoke  surer  to  the  biUow  swell'd^ 

hearts  She  struggrd,  plang*d,  reerd,  ralliad,  and 
Still  wilder  heaT*d  the cradleof  tha  deep^  repell'd; 

Bat  ooald  aot  rotk  the  roaring  winds  to  The  swifi  roll  forward,  and  the  check*d 

sleep;  recoil, 

Withia-ltha   water    half-possessed    the  In  vest  convulsion,  qoarrell'd    for    the 

boat —  spoil ; 

Without    it  senlU  Tha  shore  f  et  seem*d  **  A  rock,  a  rock  !**  the  next  high,  carving 

remote :  sweep 

Chas*db7  the  wares— arhea  oae  the  chase  Dash*d  her  on  tliat  assassin  of  tha  deop; 

gave  o*er,  A  shoreward  cry,  sbock*d  from  tho  mate 
la  last,  fhr  spHag,  and  disappointed  roar—  alarm 

Another,  with  a  fiercer,  foamier  crest.  Of   the  fixed    gaaers,  edioed   o*ar  tha 
Roee,  Ifte  ssa  serpsat,  from  the  ooean^  storm; 

breast ;  An  upright  billow,  pausing  at  its  height. 

For  oae  home  stroke  coil'd  aU  its  pawV,  To  grasp  full  victory,  fluag  down  all  its 

that,  when  might ; 

That  stroke  was  giv^,  it  need  not  strike  A  moment's  roar,  a  crssh,  a  shriek,  that 

agtin:  cast 

Still  we  esoap'd,  as  in    the  breathing  Unearthly,  sphit-nature  on  the  blast — 

pause,  Aeryfi>rmevey — adeep, struggling  flash, 

Ere  the  destroyiag   moaster  doe*d  its  Distinctly  white  amid  the  bubbling  dash ; 

jaws;  And  Boaghl  remained,  to  raiee  against  the 
Till,  loader  than  the  fast-pursuing  sea,  waves 

White  breakers  rose,  awaiting,  on  the  The  voioe  for  justice,  but  looea,  broken 

loBi^  sUves, 

And  towards  a  fagged,  OMuntaia  shore  Afloat,  like  feathers,  on  the  amga,  ahasa 

she  ran,  Where  pouac'd  the  eagle^  aad    where 
Where  all  look'd  wild— the  mountain  and  died  the  dovck 

the  maa ; —  The  evening  came    the  weariad  teai- 

For  man  was  there,  whoee  feelings  seem'd  pest  slept— 

to  urge,  And  heaven's  dimm*d  eye  clos*d,  rod  with 
And  rivet  his  blind  steps  amid  the  surge ;  all  it  wepC 

With  eyes  iatenss^  with  arms  outstretcn*d 

And*^'to  d>.«r,  thoM  ma,nn  of  th.        '^;;rZlr'  '^^  "^  «"^  •-* 

I>.n^dti;7.tn.ggl«toth.d«dlTrtrife  IHrkft««5.th«tw.td.'dwgn»p^«r 

Of  hmnu  heart*  for  glory,  or  for  Ufa :  wk-ru  1  .t-^—  .  ^^  i.  .t... 

Th.  pllaot  boat,  ^Jn  dnprnto  to  ^*"^-  ""  ^^  •  ~"« »»  •»«» 

Th.  c^flict,  U«P*d  mid   bar  ezoltimr  ADd.teallhily  renouncoditoBthadKw; 

Surf  ^^  «.rf.  a  phatanx.  forc'd  .»1  ,j  gi^'^t^.  Uu.k.  Oi.  waa  a  for« 

Sh.  Wd  her  worat  .a«iUnt.  and  her  Aad°Jh^"«tai;p.  deadly  fedbg  braath^d 

^'^!lii.r^''ii^i:^Sf^:^  Wa.p1;«o«n.theah.«^tha.th. 
••  All  safe— hurrah !-— hut  ere  the  word  *^*"'**' 

aras  spoke, 
Grasp'd  in  their  grasp  ^  ears,  a*er-        Who  bursts  Uie  throng, — is  scarcely 

burthen'd,  broke—  ssen,  till  spread  ? 

Struck  on  the  stem,  the  helm  aras  dash'd  Wild  as  her  piercing  wail,  upon  the  dead  ? 

asid^—  Her  hair,  dishevell'd  by  the  ocean  breaae. 

The  stagg*ring  prow  wheel'd  erraat  on  Shares  with  tha  sand  the  trampling  of  her 

the  tide : —  knees, 
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I  Mnvwy  Ml  hk  Hon  w^^dni  •tiH»  hk  eoJia  twmi  bat  f> v 
Iti  ff>MM)f  fl0Mit  #f  UH^  from  tk« 
SIm  otUtWrlowlf  lover . froa  hkratt;  grmw. 

Ami  tkaH  the  Mr,  tliat  iM*«r  was  dot*d  Y«i  «  Dart  to  dvt.**  which  nm  fiwn 

till  UiMH  prittt  above 

^••ciio  Mffor  to  htr  Toioo  agaio?  Hk  ■— tlow  bceoit,  wiro  better  ** Love 
Ok .'  Evelee%  'tie  oV  tby  Albert* f  form,  to  love," 

Tkjfbed  heeri  beeto ao  deeebtelj  warm ;  Since  the  had  iLxag  her  form,  (he  fiiat  to 
Thyfiwt— 4hylaei— thydeareit    only—  doae 


dl 
Tky  h£f^  coHected  honey  tam'd  to  gall. 

'Tware  vaia  to  cvrie  the  gloatMa  oa  her 

an. 
Who  hurled  her  forth,  as  Alberff  oofte 


No  cone  can  be  severe  enough  for  those, 
Who  add  to  misery,  till  it  overflows — 
Aod  vainer  still  to  chronicle  her  grief. 


This  finite  scene  of  earth  on  his  repose. 
What  now  to  her  the  pity,  or  the  saeer, 
That  came  half-sigh*d,  haU^whispei^d  to 

her  ear? 
The  beam  ezUngnish'd,  that  at  once  con- 

sign'd 
Her  sonl  to  gUooB — look  forward,  or 

behind — 
She  stood  with  ieefingt  faKhfnl  to  her 

love— 


Or  the  prood  thoughts  that  lent  some  Fix*d,  fierce,  determin*d,  recMess  as  the 

•light  relief ;  dove. 

Words  tell  not  woman's  woe,  or  woman's  That  o'er  her  nest  holds  unavailing  fight, 

powV  With  winp  that  once  seem'd  only  miade 
To  cope  with  snfF'ring  in  the  evil  honr.  for  tight 

Eaoagh—that  ere  a  partiag  gaie  was  But  Mtt  pass'd  o'er — mid  safieriog  and 

gif'a,  atriie, 

FVom  Albert's    baU    his   Eveleea  was  First  drank  her  babe  his  bitter  breath  of 

driv'n:  life; 

Aad  aiore  she  saw  net,  tiil  his  head  lay  And  now  she  walks  the  world  with  that 

low  poor  child, 

la  eoM,  funereal  moekery  of  wo«.  Proud,  ailent,  slighted,  pitied,  and    re- 
Amma'd,  aad  pot,  like  plumes  and  pall  vil'd-^ 

nway.  Content  to  beg  the  beggar's  braken  meat, 

When  he  was  scarce  yst  coffin'd  by  the  Or  dish  the  dead  for  viler  worms  to  eat 

clay —  Rather  than  take,  from  charity,  a  mitOy 

Ev'a  thm  denied  the  spectral  form  of  Of  wealth,  the  law  denies  them  as  their 

bliss,  right; 

The  peU,    repelling   look — the    clayey  Or  pittance  ask  from  any  of  her  name. 

Once,  and  for  ever,  sullied  by  her  shame 


mcrck's  coerbspondbncb.* 
**  This  was  a  man  who  eiercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  my  life." 

GOBTBE. 


Wt  were  verjr  grateful  for  Mrs.  Aus- 
iia's  charactonatios  of  Goethe  as  a  piece 
of  BKMt  sterling,  welUmeant,  and  honest 
work  in  the  great  field  of  international 
dviiiiation  ;  but  we  must  say  withal 
that  that  work  was  in  respect  of  time 
prenatnre,  and  in  respect  of  execution 
very  imperfect.  Premature  it  certainly 
Was,  for  since  its  publication  we  have 
received  certain  voluminous  Weimarian 
memorials  from  Germany,  with  which 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  future 
biographer  of  Goethe  or  historian  of 


German  literature  should  be  fiimiliar. 
Imperfect  it  also  was,  as  appears  from 
the  very  plan  of  the  work,  (a  sewing 
together  of  patch- work)  and  from  the 
confession  or  the  modest  and  talented 
editor  herself,  who  in  the  very  outset 
of  the  work,  instead  of  like  a  benignant 
Pallas  removing  the  mist  from  our  eyes, 
very  reverently  spreads  a  veil  of  mys- 
tery over  the  whole  ways  and  doings 
of  the  great  poet  This,  we  think,  was 
bad  policy  in  the  first  place,  for  Eng- 
lishmen hate  mystery,  and  will  not  be 


*  Briefe  an  Johann  Heinrich  Merck  von  Ooethb,  Herder  Wieland  and 
aaderen  bedeitonden  xeutgenossen :  mit  Merck's  biographischer  Skisze  heransge- 
fshcn  von  Dt,  Karl  Wagner,  Lehrer  am  Gymnaunm  su  DABMfTAfiT.j  parmMUuU^ 

Der  I^entsche  Merkur.    JahrgXoge,  1776-17901  ^  . 
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nqrstified  eren  bj  a  great  Gerrean 
poet ;  and  in  the  secoml  place,  it  was 
quite  uncalled  for  on  the  occasion,  ax 
there  it  really  no  mystery  about  Goethe 
which  any  honest  roan  (though  perhaps 
not  every  woman)  mav  not  see  through 
without  spectacles.  I'he  •*  characteris- 
tics/ however,  have  done  their  own 
allotted  portion  of  good  in  their  own 
allotted  day;  and  this  is  all  that  the 
b^t  of  us  can  do.  What  remains  is 
for  them  that  come  afler  not  to  be  idle. 
If  the  temple  cannot  yet  be  erected, 
we  may  at  least  gather  some  stones 
together  for  the  masonry.  The  cement 
is  to  be  found  in  the  mind  of  some 
honest  thinker,  perhaps  not  yet  born. 
The  work  which  heads  this  page  is,  in 
our  judgment,  no  barren  quarry,  one  out 
of  which  many  stones  may  be  hewn 
fur  the  future  ediOce  of  German  litera- 
ture, when  any  Englishman  shall  arise 
bold  enough  to  attempt  the  work. 
Our  present  duty  is  to  look  a  little 
into  this  mine,  and  to  tell  the  English 
student  of  poetry  what  it  19,  and  that  it 
is  there. 

We  wish  Thomas  Carlyle  would 
leave  his  Gallic  monsters,  his  Dantons, 
Mirabeaus,  and  other  fearful  wind-blow- 
ing and  fire-spitting  ynyimr  of  the 
moral  world,  and  come  back  to  his 
native  Germany,  and  that  quiet  Weimar 
from  which  he  sucked  the  milk  of  wis- 
dom in  his  youthful  days.  Here  is  a 
field  for  his  comprehensive  intellect, 
in  which  there  is  much  to  do,  and  ab- 
solutely nothing  done.  The  few  stray 
translations  that  we  have,  are  merely 
cabinet  specimens  chipped  off  from  the 
living  rock  of  Teutonic  thought ;  but 
where  is  the  man  with  a  British  name 
and  surname,  that  has  yet  attempted  to 
give  us  a  scheme  of  the  geological 
genesis  of  this  mighty  country  ?  We 
mean  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  philosophical  and  a  well-digested 
history  of  German  literature  in  the 
English  language,*  though  from  the 
character  of  the  time  and  the  daily  in- 
creasing humanization  of  intcllfct,  it  is 
manifest  that  such  a  work  is  mucli 
wanted,  and  cannot  long  be  dispensed 
with.  Wolfzang  Menzel's  work,  "  Die 
Deutsche  Lxteralur*  is  excellent  in  its 
way,  but  it  will  never  do  for  us,  being 
written  for  and  specially  addressed  to 
the  German  people.  Besides,  were  it 
less  German  in  its  topics  than  it  is,  it 
is  too  polemical,  and  for  some  most 


important  points,  too  instinct  with  the 
spirit  of  partizanship  to  satisfy  an  un- 
prejudiced mind.  Nothing  then  remains 
for  us  but  to  put  our  own  bands  to  the 
plough  and  work  ;  and  if  Thomas 
Carlyle,  or  some  substantial  man,  would 
give  us  a  •*  Life  of  Cioethe,**  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect,  much  might  be 
done  to  quiet  the  vain  jabber,  that 
critics  of  German  literature  still  fre- 
quently din  us  withal.  Only  let  Mr. 
Carlyle  or  other  Weimariau  historio- 
grapher bear  in  mind  that  Goethe  is  a 
man,  and  not  a  god  ;  for  blind  admira- 
tion, though  not  in  itself  worse  than 
ignorant  contempt,  is  often,  by  a  never- 
failing  reaction,  not  less  disastrous  in 
its  consequences.  In  the  meantime 
we  must  gather  together  our  scraiis 
and  fragments  as  we  best  may,  and  till 
the  **  op\u  desideratissimwii*  that  we 
have  hinted  at,  under  whatever  shape, 
make  its  appearance,  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  shape  to  ourselves  such  im- 
perfect outlines  of  the  Goethes,  the 
Wielands,  and  the  Herders  of  the  last 
century,  as  the  scattered  lights  of  stray 
memorials  afford  us. 

Of  these  memorials,  which  are  now 
so  numerous  that  a  neat  *'  Bibliotheca 
Weimariana**  might  be  composed  of 
them — not  one  of  the  least  interesting 
is  Merck's  correspondence.  Moat  of 
our  German  readers  have  heard  of 
Merck  —  Mephistophiles  Merck,  as 
Goethe  used  to  call  him — but  we  be- 
lieve the  knowledge  even  of  professedly- 
German  students  as  to  this  worthy 
man,  scarcely  goes  beyond  the  name, 
and  therefore  we  must  explain ;  bat 
we  shall  do  it  shortly.  John  Henry- 
Merck  was  born  in  Darmstadt,  in  the 
year  1741,  where  he  lived  and  died. 
War  Councillor  by  title,  though  in 
reality  only  Paymaster  to  the  Grand 
Ducal  Government.  There  is  nothing 
in  his  internal  life  worth  commemorat- 
ing ;  hut  he  was  possessed  of  an  intel- 
lect so  remarkable  for  activity,  acute- 
ness,  strength,  and  comprehensiveness, 
that  he  soon  became  the  intimate  friend 
and  enjoyed  the  love  and  esteem  of  all 
those  master-minds,  who  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  created  the  polite 
literature  of  Germany.  Goethe,  Wie- 
land,  and  Herder,  exercised  an  honor- 
able rivalry,  in  acknowledging  and 
calling  forth  his  talents;  with  Wieland 
especially  he  continued  through  life  in 
terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship. 


*  Professor  Wolfs  sketch,  in  the  Athennura,  is  excellent  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  bat 
the  writer's  business  being  with  the  1 9th  century  only,  he  was  obliged  to  run  over 
the  principal  part  of  German  literature  by  way  of  introduction. 
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and  was,  indeed,  his  principal  coUabo' 
raUar  and  right-hand  man  during-  the 
many   years  that   he   conducted   that 
celebrated   periodical  (the   Edinburgh 
Review  of  its  time  and  place)  ••  The 
Germiui  Mercury."     But  Merck's  in* 
tellectaal    activity   was  not    confined 
merely  to  polite  literature.     In  clever 
sketches  of  character,  and  acute  and 
pungent  criticism  he  excelled  ;  but  in 
bis   latter  years   he  devoted    himself 
pnucipally  to  science,  and  pioneered 
to  Cuvier  in  opening  up  the  vast  vista  ' 
into   antediluvian    times    with    which 
geology   now    delights   us.      On    the 
•••iibject  of  fossil  bones,  Merck  published 
three  letters*  in  the  French  )an:;u<ige, 
which   arc  yet  rf^fcrred  to  as  forming 
an  epoch  in  the   History  of  Cmupara- 
tive  Anatomy ;  and  the  correspondence 
now  ])ublished  contains  m  my  iiiteri?st- 
in^  letters  from  Blumpulmch,  SoMnincr- 
ing".  Sir  Joseph   Banks,  Peter  Camper, 
the    must    celebrated    nattirali.^ts    and 
anato.nist^  of  the  day,  on  the  then  new 
subject  ol  pre-ndamitic  worlds.    Merck 
was  also  a  great   connoisseur  of  the 
fine  arts  ;  his  knowledge  in  this  depart- 
ment ha  ving  been  universally  considered 
iii  Germany  as  profound,  and  hi»  judg- 
mt-nt  a-*  true  as  in  the  development  of 
Bf  Ues  Lcttres,     His  personal  character 
wa-*  n-ble  and  manly,  but  not  without 
some  rather  harsh  peculiarities  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  surname  of  **  Me- 
phistftphiU's"  with  which  Goethe    has 
baptized  him.     In  his  views  of  human 
nature    and    human    things,    there   is 
always  found  with  great  strength,  com- 
prehension, and   acutcne-ts,   a   certain 
tone  and  tinge  of  that  cutting,  critical, 
and  sarcastic  disposition  which  is  the 
churacteristie  of  **  the  spirit  that  always 
denies."     But  with  all  this  Merck  is  a 
gpneroiis  and  kindly  man  ;  and  of  this 
the  love  with  which  he  is  cherished  by 
the  nmiubie  Wieland,  is  the  best  proof. 
-His  literary  compositions  being  mostly 
scattered  through  periodical  works  (the 
Mercury    especially),    are,  of   course, 
little,  if  at  all  known  in  this  country  ; 
but   they  all   bear  marks  of  a  strong, 
clear,  truth-loving    intellect,   and   are 
all  seasoned  with  a  sufficient  propor- 
tion of  keen  wit,  and  biting  sarcasm. 
it  is  not  our  intention  in  this  pa})er  to 


enter  at  length  into  Merck's  literary 
merits,  which  we  are  afraid  would  pos- 
sess little  interest,  even  foronr  professed 
German  students.  We  shall  only 
briefly  refer  to  the  short  critical  essay 
on  the  spirit  of  German  literature  in 
the  26th,  and  the  characteristic  sketch 
from  real  life,  entitled  '•  Lindor'  in  the 
85th  volume  of  the  «  German  Mercury," 
as  two  specimens  of  as  vigorous  and 
healthy  writing  as  we  know  in  the 
German  language.f  There  is  much 
in  the  style  and  character  of  these  short 
essays,  very  like  the  writings  of  an 
author,  who,  at  the  present  moment,  is 
exercising  a  great  iniluence  in  the  criti- 
cal world  of  Germany — we  mean  Wolf- 
gang Menzel.  There  is  also  in  these 
productions  very  little  of  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  "  German*'  A  strong, 
clear,  practical  intellect  \uthout  mysti- 
cism, without  smoke,  without  flounder- 
ing, leads  us  along  the  king*s  high-way, 
and  shews  us  what  is  to  be  seen  with 
eyes  that  see  it  as  it  is.  Merck,  in  short, 
is  a  man  of  strong  sound  sense,  and 
that  is  a  quality  which  cannot  be  pre- 
dicated of  all  German  writers,  even 
among  those  who  stand  highest  in  public 
estimation.  Though  he  occupies  but 
a  very  subordinate  place  in  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country,  we  would  advise 
all  persons  who  wish  to  obtain  from 
original  sources,  a  •'genuine  insight" 
into  German  literature,  to  study  carefully 
Merck's  critical  papers  in  the  Mercury. 
We  have  already  given  our  reasons 
why  we  do  not  think  Menzel,  with  all 
his  commanding  talent,  to  be  in  all 
things  a  safe  guide.  Merck  is  an 
equally  clear  and  sharp-sighted,  and 
in  many  things  a  more  impartial, 
and  what  is  of  importance,  a  coiitem- 

f>orary  observer ;  and  if  we  make  al- 
owance  for  a  little  over-severity  in 
witty  and  satirical  sallies  we  shall  for 
the  most  part  find  with  Wieland,  **  that 
no  cloud  can  cover  from  his  cursed 
penetration,  and  no  illusion  can  stand 
before  him." 

Our  present  business,  however,  is 
not  so  much  with  Merck  as  with  his 
correspondents.  Those  students  of 
literature  who  mav  think  the  literary 
paymaster  of  the  Hessian  army  beneath 
their  attention  (how  wisely  we  say  not. 


*  Lettre  a  Mr.  de  Cruse,  sur  let  os  fos  seles  d'Elephans  et  de  Rhinoceros  qui  se 
trouvent  dans  le  pays  de  Hessen  Darmstadt.     Dormdst.  1782. 
Second  Lettre  a  Mr.  Cruse,  1784. 
Troisieme  Lettre  a  Mr.  Forster,  1786. 
f  The  German  titles  are : — 

1 Andcn  Herausgeler  det  Deutsche  Merkur*s,  vol.  26,  p.  25. 

2 Lindor  eine,  baVgerlichc  Deutsche,  vol,  xmv.  p.  107. 
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for  the  pknet  maj  be  best  obferred 
from  its  taiellUe,  and  the  valet  often 
tells  secrets  that  could  not  be  extracted 
firom  the  master)  will  nevertheless  be 
wUUug  to  seek  edifioatioa  from  the 
words  of  great  men  that  came  to  him, 
as  to  the  focus  of  an  acoustic  chamber 
from  all  parts  of  German/.  Doubtless 
there  is  much  trash  among  the  letters 
of  their  great  men,  which  the  Germans 
have  laWljr  been  publishing  in  such 
profusion ;  but  he  who  cannot  find  the 
primest  jewels  amid  that  rubbish,  has 
no  pyes  for  litemj  historv.  There  is, 
besides,  a  certain  air  and  atmosphere 
about  the  most  trifling  letters,  as  about 
the  most  trifling  conversation  of  a  great 
man,  from  which  an  accurate  observer 
can  glean  more  profound  insight  into 
his  character,  than  can  be  obtained 
from  the  study  of  his  most  perfect 
works,  or  the  witnessing  of  his  most 
important  public  exhibitions.  If  you 
wish  to  know  what  sort  of  a  man  the 
actor  is,  you  must  go  to  the  green-room, 
and  not  to  the  stage.  You  must  see 
him  in  dishabille,  Tying  upon  a  so&, 
smoking  a  pipe,  eating  a  good  dinner, 
fighting  witn  a  bad  digestion,  or  croak- 
ing with  a  bad  cold.  Any  man  who 
u  not  a  very  clod  may  be  a  hero  once 
in  his  life,  when  a  heroic  occasion  ex- 
cites him  ;  but  shew  me  a  man  who  on 
all  the  small  occasions  of  life,  the  do- 
mestic rigay/iafw,  and  vufi  w^my/tmrai* 
that  are  not  sung  in  any  Iliad,  and 
I  will  shew  you,  once  in  your  life  at 
least — a  thing  worthy  to  be  seen— a 
true  Christian,  and  a  great  philosopher. 
Even  so  in  letter  writing.  If  a  man 
does  not  let  out  the  cloven  foot  now 
and  then  to  his  fiuniliar  friends  and 
confidants  in  a  private  time  and  place, 
then  moftt  certainly  he  is  not  a  deviL 
Much,  for  instance,  has  been  said  and 
written  against  Christopher  Martin 
Widand,  by  oeople  of  nice  and  prime 
moralities.  Of  this  much  we  are  free 
to  say  for  ourselves,  that  we  never  be- 
lieved one  word  ;  but  if  any  man  will 
•it  down  in  a  Chrbtian  spirit,  and  read 
the  threescore  excellent  letters,  from 
the  poet  of  Oberon,  that  this  corres- 
pondence contains,  and  after  that  still 
continue  to  believe  that  Wieland  was 
a  sensualist  and  a  bad  man,  some  Oedi- 

EIU8  may  explain  what  he  understands 
y  Cliristian  love  and  charity,  for  we 
cannot     Narrow-souled  pedantry  may 


lace  itself  round  with  a  double  waU 
of  circumvallation ;  but  honest  men 
will  walk  in  the  bloomy  vale  of  hnmaa 
charities,  and  trample  upon  no  flower. 
It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should 
proceed  to  business.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  Wieland,  very  interesting  and  very 
edifVing'  in  more  respects  that  one  : 
for  It  telb  us  something,  not  only  aboot 
himself,  abont  human  nature,  and  abovfc 
the  nature  of  Critics  and  Reviewers, 
but  also  something  about  Goethe  and 
Herder,  which  oiay  afford  matter  for 
useful  meditation. 

*■  Wdmar,  Fcfaniary,  1777. 

**  Your  letter,  dear  friend,  could  not 
have  come  to  me  more  opportunely. 
This  cursed  opera,  Rosamond  —  htdf 
too  good,  and  naif  too  bad  to  see  the 
light,  which,  however,  nolem  volent, 
I  must  bring  to  a  conclusion — has 
check-mated  me  altogether,  and  I  sit 
here  and  eat  my  thumbs,  xursing  the 
day,  and  the  hour,  when  I  was  seixed 
(no  doubt  as  a  punishment  for  my  sins) 
with  the  idea  of  trying  to  do  what  I 
do  not  understand,  and  what  all  mas- 
ters of  the  craft  tell  me  I  have  no  turn 
for.  Besides  this,  dear  brother,  I  am 
much  in  want  of  a  present  friend  to 
help  me  on  mv  way ;  for,  of  my  excel- 
lent worthy  friends,  here,  there  is  not 
one  who  can  communicate  to  me  heat 
enough  for  the  laying  of  two  egga. 
£ven  Goethe  and  Heraer  are,  for  me, 
as  if  they  were  not  With  Goethe, 
when  he  first  came  here,  what  a  year 
of  blessed  hours  and  days  did  the  gods 
gift  me  withal !  Now,  howevf  r,  the 
court  relations  in  which  he  has  encircled 
himself  seem  to  have  extinguished  his 
genius  altogether — his  fiincy  is  dead«- 
the  aU-ammating  warmth  that  u$ed  to  go 
out  from  hitpretencet  hat  been  succeeded 
bff  a  poUtioal frost.  He  is  always  good 
and  harmless  as  of  yore ;  but  he  is  not 
communicative,  and  <me  can  make  no- 
thing of  him.  We  see  one  another 
seldom  ;  although  I  am  qmte  con- 
vinced that  he  has  no  objections  to 
me,  and  is  convinced  also  that  I  love 
him.  As  to  Herder,  everything  that 
you  prophesied  to  me  has  gone  into 
complete  fulfilment  The  particular 
circumstances  of  my  various  collisions 
with  the  learned  dean,*  I  shall  reserve 
till  we  meet  In  the  meanwhile,  mat- 
ters lie  thus; — my  love  and  good- 


•  «(  Of  all  anthort  and  men  Herder  had  the  greatest  jsartiality  for  Dean  Swifi, 
and  we  were  therefore  willing  to  baptise  him,  Der  I>echmUJ* — Gokihb,  4pw, 
wu  I  thL  III.  «..lll.  Herder  himielf  teems  to  have  been  conscious  of  a  oertaJa 
likeness  between  hie  own  character  and  that  of  Swift     In  a  letter  to  Merck,  (p.  87, 
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bMrtedneii,  of  wtueh  I  wm  wftcieBtlT 
liTith  at  firtt,  in  the  eyee  of  hb  emi- 
BeDce,  beinff  nothing  b«t  weakneat,  I 
have  pnckea  it  all  op  again,  and  drawn 
back  my  beaoM  with  great  aelf-eompl»- 
eeocj.  Tku  man  u  tm  elecMe  chud; 
Mm  dmimmee  ike  tmimr  mnkti  «  9eiy 
fhe  efict ;  but  wtmf  ike  deml  have  tuck 
m  neighhomr  kamgmg  over  kit  head.  No 
person  ia  more  ready  than  I  am  to 
acknowledge  and  rejoice  in  all  the  es- 
edlenoe  and  goodneas  that  may  be  in  a 
naa,  and  count  myself  as  nothing  in  the 
presence  of  superior  intellect.  But  1 
eare  for  my  soul ;  and  cannot  aniiy  with 
it  when  a  fellow  is  possessed  with  such 
a  habitual  high  esteem  of  his  own  worth; 
and,  to  crown  the  jest,  when  a  strong 
giant  of  an  intellect  seems  to  have  no 
other  pleasure  than  pinching  other 
people,  and  pulling  their  noses,  then 
nay  God  heap  up  a  thousand  Pyrre- 
Bces  between  me  and  his  ezeeltency ! 
But  all  this  entre  nout. 

As  to  the  vamiat  vaniiatttm  of  re» 
▼iewing  and  authorship^  the  hnmentum 
iaeae  that  dwells  behind  the  most 
splendid  thunder -lightning- and  -hail- 
BanifestatioDs  of  our  geniuses,  and 
men  of  esprit — the  ffreat  truth  that  in 
koroan  aiairs  everything  depends  only 
on  light  and  shade— the  still  greater 
truth  that  it  is  matter  of  tears  more 
than  of  laughter,  to  see  how  piously 
the  public  allows  itself  to  be  cheated 
by  OS  authors ;  and  how,  finally,  we 
are  all  employed  nolentet  volentet  in 
throwing  dirt  upon  one  another — as  to 
aH  and  much    more  that  Mephisto- 

?heles  might  sermonize  upon,  you  and 
,  I  suppose,  are  pretty  much  agreed. 
Bat,  with  all  this,  we  must  never  for- 
|et  that  we  are  no  better  than  our 
■itbers  were — that  we  must,  willing  or 
aawilKng,  bear  the  burden  of  our  age, 
as  belter  people  have  done  before  us ; 
and,  finally,  that  these  very  things  of 
which  we  have  most  cause  to  be 
ashamed  (and,  fbr  the  most  part,  most 
ashamed  when  the  simple  folks  are 
bawling,  Euge  I  Bene  !  most  heartily) 
do  with  all  their  pettiness,  often  give  us 
occasion — be  it  illusion  or  not  —  to 
cradle  ourselves  through  many  a  plea- 
sant moment ;  and  that,  without  these 
things,  we  ourselves,  relathi,  would  be 
nothing  in  the  world.  For  eiample-^ 
you  yourself,  in  the  very  moment  that 
you  Philippize  (most  justly  I  confess) 
igainst  reviews^  and  reviewers,  send 


me,  with  the  iani«  pott,  n  pnir  of  re- 
views, which  I  ooont  master-pieces^ 
and  which,  be  they  bad  or  good,  have 
at  least,  given  me  great  pleasure  in 
reading  them.** 

This  lettor  rona  on  in  that  pleaaani, 
playfnl,  easy  flow,  which  gives  soch  a 
efaarm  to  all  Wieland*s  writings,  even 
when  he  is  most  prosy,  and  most 
diluted.  Doubtless,  of  all  the  great 
men  of  Weimar,  Wielaud  was  the 
most  amiable,  and  the  most  agreeable. 
Herder,  perhaps,  had  a  more  com- 
manding intellect ;  Goethe  unquestion- 
ably stood  high  above  him ;  but  the 
aeerbity  which  mingles  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  one,  and  the  sena- 
torian  distance,  and  scientific  formality 
that  sometlases  showed  tfaemaelvea 
along  with  the  dignity  of  the  other, 
were  certainly  not  the  most  agreeable 
oi  pertonal  Qualities.  It  is  an  undeni- 
able fact,  incfeed,  and  most  important 
to  be  noted  by  the  historian  of  litera- 
ture that  the  most  clever  writer  is  not 
always  (perhaps  is  seldom  ?)  the  most 
agreeable  man.  Minds  of  a  high  and 
aspiring  character  are  apt  to  feel  irri- 
tated by  the  many  crosses  that  base 
and  foolish  men  are  continually  throw- 
ing in  their  way — and  to  l>ecome  impa- 
tient of  the  many  inoumbrances  ttiat 
selfish  and  interested  persons  are  daily 
raising  up  to  dam  the  progress  of 
what  is  truly  ffreat  and  good..  **  The 
external  world,**  as  Goethe  said,  "  is  a 
thorn  in  the  ride  of  every  man  of 
genius."  This  thorn  seems  especially 
to  have  harassed  the  flesh  of  the  great 
Herder.  To  the  small  weaknesses, 
triflittffs,  and  follies  that  are  often  inse- 
parably connected  with  the  virtues  of 
the  best  men,  he  seemed  willing  to 
iJlow  no  quarter,  and  the  oonsequenee 
of  this  was  what  misht  have  been  ex^ 
pected,  that,  with  all  his  noble  enthu- 
siasm, his  gigantic  erudition,  and  his 
unwearied  energy,  he  nleaseil  few  peo- 
ple, and  few  people  pleased  him.  In 
Weimar  he  lived  almost  alone.  Goethe 
again,  was  of  a  more  tolerant  and 
more  social  character.  The  formality 
and  distance  of  which  Wieland  here 
complained,  was  iu  some  part  onlj 
occasional,  and  even  in  so  ihr  as  it 
mijrht  be  permanent,  only  external. 
That  it  did  exist,  however,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
not  so  much  to  the  peculiarities  of  hie 


of  this  correspondence,)  he  sayS,  <*  In  your  criticismt  jlou  are  always  Socratee- 
Addisoa,  Goeths — a  youne>  haughty  English  lord,  scraping  magnificently  with 
cock's  ieet.     And  I,  when  I  come  among  you,  am  the  Irish  dean,  with  Ihe  laib.** ' 
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litenury  character,  at  to  hit  sitaatioQ  as 
a  courtier  and  a  oninisler,  combined 
with  the  quiet  coDtemplative  scientific 
character  which  afterwards  distingulth* 
ed  him  more  than  that  eiuberance  and 
playfulness  of  feeling  and  fancy  which 
we  eipect  in  a  great  poet.  Notwith- 
standing all  thid,  however,  Goethe  was 
a  man,  as  Burke  said  of  Fox,  **  made 
to  be  loved  ;"  and  we  find  that  Wie- 
land  and  he  soon  broke  down  any  thin 
wall  of  separation  that  might  at  first 
stand  between  them,  and  lived  toge- 
tlier  for  more  than  forty  years  in  the 
roost  cherished  and  affectionate  friend- 
ship. The  following  letter  from  Wie- 
land,  written  immediately  after  the 
publication  of  Oberon,  8h«»ws  that  the 
ice  had  already  melted,  of  whose 
freezing  influence  he  at  firit  complain- 
ed. We  find  in  the  letter  also  a  va- 
luable remark  on  Goethe's  genius,  as 
contrasted  with  Shakspeare  and 
Homer,  which  they  who  wish  to  join 
Goethe  in  a  literary  triad  with  these 
two  greatest  poet»,  would  do  well  to 
take  to  heart  Wieland  himself  more 
wisely  chooses  to  compare  his  brother 
to  Xenophon,  a  parallel  which  is  new 
to  us,  but  which,  in  respect  of  Goethe's 
prose,  at  least  strikes  us  as  very  happy, 
and  capable  of  being  carried  success- 
fully into  detail. 

«•  Weinw,  April  16,  1780. 

"  May  Oberon  and  Titania  shower 
blessings  on  you  for  the  friendly  way 
in  which  you  speak  of  my  opus 
Oberon.  I  know  well  that  a  man  of 
your  wit  and  humour  must  see  faults 
enough  in  my  work  to  make  both  it  and 
me  appear  ridiculous ;  but  I  am  glad 
when  any  thing  that  1  can  do  pleases 
those  whom  I  wish  to  please.  Goethe 
also  has  been  shining  most  benignantly 
on  me;  and  I  cannot  express  to  you 
how  much  I  am  now  pleased  with  all 
that  he  says  and  does — with  his  whole 
manner  of  existence.  Of  the  duke  I 
may  say  the  same.  Of  course  I  speak 
only  of  things  as  they  affect  my  own 
comfort.  I  neither  know  nor  care  to 
know  the  relations  of  the  powers  that 
be  among  themselves,  but  1  think  1 
may  safely  say  that  things  are  now 
going  on  more  smoothly  than  at  first, 
and  I  begin  to  perceive  in  Goethe*s 
public  bearing,  a  r«f^«rt/»fi  that  rubs 
down  all  rough  surfaces,  and  gives  us 
a  happy  assurance  that  things  will  now 
go  on  as  well  as  we  can  rationally  ex- 
pect. 

*'  His  description  of  his  tour  through 
Wall  is,  over  the  Furka,  and  St.  Got- 


hard,  which  he  lately  read  to  us  at  the 
duchess  dowager^s,  is,  in  its  kind,  as 
great  a  favourite  with  me  as  the 
AjM^m^tft  and  truly  the  tour  was  pro- 
perly a  campaign  against  whatsoever 
elements  ventured  to  oppose  him. 
The  thing  is  one  of  his  master-pieces, 
and  instinct  with  that  spirit  of  calm 
grandeur  which  is  so  peculiar  to  him  ; 
the  hearers  were  enthusiastic  on  the 
*  nature*  o(  the  thing;  the  sly  art  of 
the  composition  which  lay  concealed 
from  them,  gave  me  more  pleasure. 
It  is  a  true  poem,  however  little  the 
outward  form  of  the  ml  poetic  appears. 
But  the  remarkable  thing  is  t/iis,  and  it 
is  a  peculiarity  wJtich  distinguishes  him 
on  ail  occasions  from  Homer  and  Shaks- 
peare — that  the  *  Ich* — the  ^  I  lie  ego* 
shimmers  through  the  whole — without  ar^ 
rogancct  however,  and  with  injin  te  fine- 
ness.  The  duke  is  kept,  with  the  same 
delicacy,  for  the  most  part  in  the  back 
ground  ;  but,  when  he  is  mentioned, 
the  traits  of  a  noble  and  princely  cha- 
racter are  brought  out  with  so  much 
tact,  that  if  I  were  the  duke,  I  should 
feel  more  flattered  by  it  than  with  the 
loud  bepraisiugs  of  twenty  Laureates. 

The  self-complacency  and  confi- 
dence, vulgo  vanity,  which  you  re- 
commend to  me,  as  a  wall  of  defence 
against  the  rude  attacks  of  public  opi- 
nion, were  no  bad  thing.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent purifier  of  the  blood  ;  but  there 
is  one  evil  attending  it ;  the  thought  is 
apt  to  come  across  us  that  the  most 
miserable  dunce  that  ever  blotted 
paper — the  most  stupid  Gottsched,  as 
well  as  the  most  clever  Horace,  can, 
with  a  consciousness  of  merit  equally 
triumphant,  bawl  out,  *  Exegi  monumen- 
turn  aere  perennius ;  and  this  thought 
poisons  the  whole  dish.  What  I  can 
1  be  helped  by  a  consolation  that  fiu 
as  well  to  the  make  of  every  mechani- 
cal scribbler  as  to  the  inspirations  of 
genius.  Truth  to  say  it  is  impossible 
for  a  man  of  real  genius  ever  to  in- 
dulge in  much  selNcomplaccncy  ;  for 
the  image  of  that  thing  which  we  may 
attain,  but  have  not  as  yet  atu'med, 
continually  hovers  before  us.  I,  for 
my  part,  see  only  one  thing  that  can 
defend  me  against  the  injustice  of  my 
contemporaries,  and  the  misfortune  of 
being  born  a  German,  and  that  is, 
dulces  ante  omnia  Musa ;  the  love  of 
my  art,  and  what  I  said  in  my  own 
stupid  Biberach  twelve  years  ago, 

"'Dumachtt,  OMu$et  dock ia»Oluek von  meintm 

Loben, 
Und  hori  Dir  Nimnand  mu,  to  tingH  Dm  mir 

aUein.* 
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And  herewith  enough.  We  have  a1- 
wvjs,  at  least,  this  private  joy,  to 
coont  on  our  fingers  the  name  of  half- 
a-dozen  sensible  men,  and  another 
balf-dozen  amiable  women,  who  are 
reader  to  cry,  Eugel  Bene!  to  our 
hoaest  exertions,  and  what  is  much 
BM>re  pleasant  to  me  on  whom  we 
btve  been  happj  enough  to  produce 
the  f^ffect  whicn  it  was  our  intention 
to  produce.  But,  come  of  Oberon 
what  may,  and  I  hear  preparations  are 
I  already  making  for  divers  minings  and 
batti'nes,  I  here  g^ve  jou  my  mouth 
and  hand  to  it,  '  and  by  the  name  be  it 
sworn  that  even  spirits  dare  not  name,' 
that — however  much  nonsense  may  be 
written  against  it  —  however  oblique 
and  purposely  perverse  mrn*s  vision 
may  be — 1  will  not  give  a  single  word 
in  reply,  whether  for  explanation  or 
defence  ;  but,  mir  nichU,  dir  nichttt  go 
quietly  on  my  way,  as  if  no  Oberon  or 
Titania  were  in  existence.  In  the 
meanwhile,  thou,  my  dear  brother,  do 
not  desert  me  and  the  Mercury  ;  for,  if 
we  can  only  keep  him  afloat,  even  in 
his  present  aurea  mediocritas,  it  is 
always  more  profitable  for  the  finances 
to  write  six  sheets  of  criticism  every 
four  weeks,  than  in  the  same  four 
weeks  to  produce  one  or  two  dozen 
stanzas,  which,  when  they  are  pro- 
duced, will  bring  to  a  starving  man 
notliing  more  than  the  salt  to  eat  hia 
meat  with.  And  now,  adieu !  God 
bless  you,  and  continue  to  love  me. 
I  am  always  the  same,  *  dum  spiritus 
hot  regii  arlut*     Amen." 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  excellent  letter  coin- 
cide with  those  which  Walter  Scott  so 
early  formed,  and  so  long  continued  to 
act  upon,  with  regard  to  Uteraiy  polc' 
mict.  Wieland,  Goethe,  and  Scott, 
seem  to  have  instinctively  agreed  upon 
this  point — a  philosophical  indifference 
is  an  author*s  only  mail  against  the 
rude  rub«»  of  public  opinion.  Popula- 
rity, indeed,  as  this  world  goes,  is  a 
thinp  not  always  to  be  received  ^ith 
thankfulness,  and  never  to  be  sought 
after  ;  for,  of  those  who  do  make  a 
business  of  seeking  after  it  in  the  lite- 
rary as  in  the  religious  world,  it  may 
be  said — "  Verily  they  have  their  re- 
ward." How  little  Wieland  worked 
for  the  mere  popularity  of  the  day, 
appears  beautifully  in  the  following 
letter  to  Merck,  written  while  the  poet 
was  engaged  in  the  composition  of 
Oberon  : — 

•«  Weimar,  March  1,  1779. 
♦* Since  you  must  have  it,  I 


will  tell  you  how  Oberon  is  getting  on. 
I  am  just  finishing  the  tenth  canto ;  and, 
after  that,  160  or  200  stanzas  will  finish 
tlie  business.  Of  the  labour  that  1  have 
employed  on  this  opus,  I  believe  no 
poet  or  poetling  in  the  holy  Roman  em- 
pire has  any  conception.  Most  of  our 
poetical  gentlemen  (with  a  few  excep- 
tions) have  made  their  tasks  as  easy  for 
themselves  as  possible.  I  have  this 
time,  at  least,  made  it  as  difficult  as  I 
could.  The  very  mechanism  of  my 
octave  measure,  the  nature  of  the 
Iambics,  and  the  bareness  of  our  lan- 
guage in  rhvme,  have  caused  me  more 
perplexity  than  you  can  have  any  idea 
of.  I  a<isure  you,  dear  brother,  that  I 
have  worked  for  two  days  and  a  half 
of  this  week  at  a  single  trophe,  where 
I  wanted  nothing  but  a  single  word, 
which  I  could  not  find.  1  turned  the 
thing  round  and  round  in  my  brain, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  When  I  have 
got  a  clear  picture  of  a  thing  in  my 
own  mind,  I  of  course  desire  to  brin^f 
as  clear  a  picture  before  the  minds  of 
my  readers  ;  but  this,  tU  nottit  is  not 
always  such  an  eai^y  affair,  for  a  single 
line,  or  shade,  or  tint,  not  always  per- 
ceptible at  the  first  glance,  and  not  very 
tangible  to  earthly  fingers,  often  works 
the  whole  magic.  Often,  indeed,  with 
all  my  honest  endeavors,  I  make  nothing 
of  it,  and  hit  the  wood  instead  of  the 
nail.  Verily,  true  it  is,  that  the  greater 
part  of  my  respectable  readers  will  not 
be  apt  to  inquire  curiously  how  the 
stroke  falls,  provided  it  is  a  stroke; 
but  that  is  a  poor  consolation.  He 
who  does  not  see  where  the  doe  lies 
buried,  and  where  he  is  not  buried,  has 
no  eyes  for  the  true  excellence  of  wit> 
and  for  his  praise  I  do  not  w  rite.*' 

We  have  made  these  extracts  from 
Wieland's  letters  as  full  as  possible, 
because  they  really  form  the  gem  of 
the  correspondence  ;  and  no  admirer 
of  Oberon,  we  are  sure,  will  fail  to 
thank  us  for  this  last  quotation.  The 
letters  from  Goethe,  again,  are  neither 
so  numerous  nor  so  interesting  as  those 
of  Wieland.  The  mind  of  this  extraor- 
dinary roan  (whom  many  Englishmen 
only  know  or  dream  of  as  ••the  cele- 
brated author  of  that  singularly  wild 
and  beautiful  poem,  called  Faust**) 
seems  to  have  been  so  much  occupied 
with  scientific  observations  of  Nature 
— miueralogical,  botanical,  and  osteo- 
logical-7-that  he  had  no  time  to  indulge 
in  that  playful  interchange  of  thought 
on  which  the  great  charm  of  letter- 
%^riting  tlopcnds.  We  have  noticed 
this,  not  ouly  in  the   present  but  in 
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other  collectioDf  of  Ooethe*8  letters. 
In  the  corretpondence   with    ZeHer, 
lor  instance,  or  which  sii  toImms  have 
been  published,  Zelter's  letters  are  by 
frr  the  best ;  and  in  **  Goethe's  corres- 
pondence with  a  child  *  the  philoso- 
phical **  Geheim  Rath"  is  a  conplete 
blank  before  the  exuberance  of  rancj 
and  feeling  that  is  poured  oat  from 
the  poesjr-intozicated  soul  of  Bettine 
Brentano.    The  letters  to  Merck  in 
this  collection,  though  not  so  laconic, 
have  a  great  deal  of  the  same  calmness 
which  looks  like  coldness  ;  and  instead 
of  warm  effusion  of  feeling  between 
friend  and  friend,    we  have   roereljr 
formal  commissions    from  a  man   of 
science  and  a  connoisseur,  to  a  mine- 
raHst  and  a  picture-dealer.    But  even 
in  these  communications  the  student 
of  Goethe's  works  will  find  much  that 
characterises  the  most  remarkable  roan 
of  his  time.     Nobody  will  thoroughly 
understand  Goethe  who  does  not  also 
understand  a  little  of  mineralogy,  and 
geoloffy,  and  botanical  metamorphosis, 
and  the  world-renowned  "  intermazil- 
lary  bone"  which  Peter  Camper  most 
stoutly  asserted  that  he  could  never  see, 
and  Goethe  as  stoutiv  asserted  that  it 
must  be  iktre^  though  it  could  not  be 
seen.    Some  light  on  this  nvysterious 
subject  may  be  borrowed   from  this 
correspondence ;    particularly      from 
Cowpcr's,  So^mering*s,  and  Goethe's 
own  letters;   but  he  who  wishes  to 
understand  it  thoroughly  must  consult 
Mr.  WheweM*S  «  History  of  the  Induc- 
tive Sciences,"  vol.  iii.,  where  "the 
poet  Goethe"  is  allowed  most  magnifi- 
cently to  figure  among  scientific  men 
(CanUbs  and  others),  and  that  in  the 
face  of  the  (met  that  he  was  not  a 
ma^iemalkiiimy  and  that  he  vm$  a  great 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter 
largely  into  the  very  miscellaneous 
correspondence  before  us  \  but  we 
cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
making   one    other    extract — a   most 

characteristic  one  from  Fuseli a  man 

whom  we  all  know  very  well,  and 
whom,  therefore,  we  may  at  once 
introduce  upon  the  stage  without 
making  any  elaborate  apology  for 
the  madness  and  the  nonsense  that 
was  so  strangely  jumbled  in  him  with 
much  sense  and  extraordinary  genius : 


i  n,  1775. 

"  Thanks  for  the  books,  and  have, 
in  return,  a  little  prattle.  I  knew  the 
best  of  KlopstocK  already,  when  he 
wa  less  artificial  than  be  now  is,  and 


I   admire  iii   hiin   at  mocfa    as    th^ 
ooonoiaseurs  of  all  ages  and  all  feeing 
hearts  will  admire.    Bat  his  doodineas 
and  sobliase  sentimentality   I  cannot 
•way  wHh.      It  is  images,  pictures, 
substantial  iottgtnative  creations  that 
we  find  in   Homer ;  and  these  pic- 
tures make  the  poet    You — ^yoa  Ger- 
man and  Swiss,   I  mean — may  des- 
pise them  if  you  will.     Homer,  and 
the  Song  of  Deborah,  and  the  book  of 
Job_these  give  a  staple  habiution  and 
a  living  root  to  feeling.     An  efltision 
of  true  individual  feeling,  incorporated 
in  a  Uvinr  picture,  strikes  all  hearts 
through  all  ages;  while  a  false   and 
local  and  individual  feeling    pleases 
only  a  few,  at  a  particular  time  and 
place,  and  confounds  every  one  else. 
What  a  nameless  difference  is  there 
between    the    truth    and    energy    of 
feeling  in  Sappho*s  <*  pmnrm^  and  the 
milky  confusion  and  ecstatic  dreaminess 
that  characterise  your  feigned  longings 
for  Cidli.     The  jacuUat  lacrywustona — 
the  beauty-plaster  of  German  poetry 
from  Klopstock  down  to  Dusch — the 
telescopized  eyes,  unnameable  looks, 
and  the  whole  theological  hermaphro-  ' 
ditism,  are  nK>re  perishable  rags  than 
tha  paper  on  which  they  are  printed. 
Feel  these  ecstasies  if  you  please ;  I, 
too,  had  my  own  experiences  of  this 
kind  of  nonsense  when  I  was  a  boy  ; 
but  it  is  the  height  of  wotistical  im- 
pudence to  drum  it  up  bdfore  me ;  and 
though  it  should  make  tlie  stople  of 

four  sacred  epos  and  your  holy  liturgy, 
can  have  no  mercy  with  it,  but  say, 
with  Goz  von  Berlichingen — *  I  have 
all  possible  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
rel^on,  but  as  to  you,  Sir  Captmn, 
and  your  burdy-guroy  solemnities,  you 
may  and  here,  sir,  is  the  way  to 
the  door  I* 

"  As  to  Klopstook*s  peitriotic  poetry, 
I  except  *  Hermann  and  Thusnelda,' 
and  *  the  two  Muses'--and  to  the  rest 
I  say — go  to  the  devil !  I  might  as 
soon  explain  the  Talmud  to  a  Jewish 
syna^fogue  as  bring  any  intelligible 
poetic  shape  out  of  these. 

**  To  distil  away  such  a  talent  as 
Klopstock  undoubtedly  has,  after  this 
fashion,  is  too  bad.  Lycophron,  a 
prophet  by  profession,  and  a  Greek, 
M  clearer  than  this  riddle  of  bardism. 
What  Klopstock  writes  in  these  flighU 
of  solemn  exaltation  is  not  language  ; 
it  is  sandfull  of  bones,  and  wrecks 
upon  the  sea  shore,  which  the  first 
flood  will  wash  away.  As  for  the 
Messiah,  the  ten  first  books  are  the 
song  of  a  swan,  the  ten  last  a  crow^ 
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concert.  Chriemhilde't  reTenge  it  fiur 
aboTc  the  Messiah — it  it  the  first  of 
all  DatioDal  German  poems. 

*'The  contempt  that  I  have  for 
KJopstock's  opinion  of  German  paint- 
b%  n  onlr  equalled  by  the  arrogance 
with  which  he  speaks  of  the  EngKsh. 
His  ignorance  or  their  poetrr  is  ridi- 
cuIoQS.  And  as  to  his  eternal  *father« 
bnd/  *  freedom/  *  citizen/  and  so  forth 
—if  be  were  only  a  Swiss — bnt  where 
is  the  fatherland  of  a  German  ?  Is  it 
b  Swabia,  Brandenburg,  Austria, 
Sazonj?  Is  it  in  the  marshes  that 
swallowed  up  Varus  and  his  legion? 
Did  Rome  ever  lose  a  battle  when  it 
fought  on  good  solid  ground,  and  ait 
eqiul  terras?  What,  then,  does  all 
this  ode-building  about  Hermann  and 
Velleda  come  to?  A  Frenchman 
(curse  him  I)  has  more  right  to  *  father- 
landize*  than  any  miserable  Qnedlin* 
burger,  or  Osnabrocker,*  or  anj  other 
blown-up  Iroga  that  creep  about  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Baltie. 
A  slsTc — what  has  he  to  boast  of? 
bismastei^s  Hvery? — and  which  mas- 
ter? the  first,  the  second,  or  the 
thud?  'Freedom!  GodT  Freedom 
from  the  flatterers  of  Christina  ?  And 
then,  as  to  his  Anglomania,  the  English 
do  not  boast  to  hare  produced  a  single 
poet  in  the  present  century— except, 
perhaps,  Richardson.  Thomson's  tame 
catalogue-^which  you  have  so  often 
translated — Yoong^s  pyramids  of  doe, 
Pope^s  cadenced  and  rhymed  prose— 
th^  they  do  aot  dignify  inth  the 
name  of  poetry  any  more  than  the 
Bweet  tears  and  confections  of  Wieland 
and  Gc«ier  deserve  that  name.  This 
is  all  I  have  to  say  on  this  theme,  and 
nay  God  help  you  to  something 
better! 

'*You  mention  to  me  a  host  of 
painters  and  crayon-men  that  I  know 
nothing  abont.  Give  me  your  thoughts 
on  sensible  themes.  Greet  Bodmer, 
and  love  me  I 

*  P.S 7V«    ctkhre^  befbre    the 

painter,  you  must  leave  out  That  is 
German  foolery." 

We  have  inserted  this  long  eitract 
from  Ensdis^  letter,  as  being  a  most 
curious  characterbtie  of  one  of  the 
BMMt  clever  madcaps  that  the  pro- 
fession of  painting  erer  bad  to  boast 


of.  There  is  much  truth  and  much 
sense  in  every  line  of  this  fiery  efiusion ; 
but  then  it  is  unregulated  and  un« 
qualified  to  such  a  degree  that  no 
gigantic  truth  marches  out  without 
twenty  minions  of  falsehood  in  its 
train.  Fuseli  is  a  man  who  neve* 
fhils  to  kit  the  nail  on  the  head ;  b«4 
he  hits  it  so  hard  that  it  splits  the 
wood,  and  plays  the  devil  with  tb« 
box  and  what  is  in  it.  To  make  any 
criticisms  on  the  multifarious  topiM 
touched  in  this  verv  original  epistle^ 
were  here  out  of  |uace.  The  readet 
can  make  the  necessary  correotioM 
and  qualifications  for  himself. 

We  have  only  to  add,  in  conclussoa, 
that  we  hope  such  collections  of  letters 
and  original  sources  of  literary  charae* 
teristics  as  that  from  which  we  have 
here  given  a  few  extracU,  will  be 
more  and  more  attended  to  by  our 
students  of  foreign  literature.  It  is 
only  this  minnte  and  accurate  study 
that  can  dispel  the  nimbus  of  a  false 
saintship  which  the  **  onme  igmdum  pro 
mcgmfico"  raises  around  the  characters 
of  distinguished  foreigners.  We  do 
not  wish  to  detract  a  single  iota  from 
the  measure  of  true  grcatnem ;  but 
we  wish  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and 
to  substitute  a  discriminating  admira* 
tion  for  the  blind  idol-worship  of  an 
«*  unknown  god."  With  regard  tm 
German  literaturer  indeed,  matters  are 
improving  daily  ;  and  a  prwvineial 
newspaper  would  now  be  auiamed  to 
broach  such  crudities  on  the  subject 
as  some  oC  our  leading  quarterlies 
spoited  not  twenty  years  ago.  The 
fnppant  ignorance  which  once  charac* 
terized  our  criticisms  on  foreign  litera* 
tmne  has  new  almost  vanished  ;  and  the 
esoessive  admiradoa  and  d^stio  wof» 
sh^>  which  succeeded  it-— never  yeir 
deeply  rooted  among  our  practical* 
minded  countrymen-*is  now  also  rmi 
through  and  laughed  at.  A  just 
estimate  of  foreign  excellence  is  what 
we  must  now  aim  at ;  and  the  day  is 
hopefoUy  not  Car  distant  when  the  tough 
irregularities  of  national  peculiarities 
(so  far  as  these  peculiarities  are  oflfSen* 
sive)  will  have  rubbed  one  another 
away,  and  all  men  of  all  nations  wiU 
njoice  mutually  to  recognise  in  one 
another  that  which  is  most  noUe  and 
most  excellept  in  man. 


•^  Alludiiw  to  Klopstock  and  Mttssr,  the  author  of  «  Patriotic  Phantasies,*" 
their  hirth-pmoes. 
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Th£  fine  tract  of  country  whicli  forms 
the  barony  of  GauUier,  in  the  county 
of  WHtertbrd,  lie«i  near  the  estuary  <tf 
the  river  Suir ;  and  not  far  from  its 
shores,  a  few  miles  from  the  town  of 
Passage  stands  a  large  enclosure,  \%'ith 
the  remains  of  houses  on  the  inside, 
indicating^  what  was  once  a  considerable 
town.  The  aspect  of  the  place  has 
something  singularly  sad  and  inte- 
resting in  it — as,  at  Nicaea,  in  Asia 
Minor,  there  are  still  the  remains  of  a 
city  now  ruined  and  depopulated, 
reposing  in  solitary  magniticence  on 
the  shore  of  a  noble  sheet  of  water,  the 
walls  that  surrounded  it  still  perfect,  but 
the  houses  and  all  their  inhabitants 
almost  as  completely  obliterated  as  if 
they  had  been  swallowed  up  in  an 
earthquake.  There  is  not  a  tree  near 
it,  to  vary  the  desolate  and  naked 
appearance  of  the  long,  bare  walls; 
and,  though  one  inhabited  house  b 
still  standing  within  the  tottering  gate- 
way, its  shattered  windows  and  broken 
roof,  if  possible,  increase  the  melancholy 
and  ruined  appearance  of  the  place. 
Even  the  tenant  of  this  lonely  and 
scarcely  habitable  dwelling  seemed  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  objects  about 
him  :  we  were  informed  he  was  a  tithe- 
defaulter  ;  and  the  open  resistance  to 
the  laws,  exhibited  by  this  last  inhabi- 
tant of  what  seemed  once  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  the  peaceful  and  indus- 
trious, formed  a  sad  contrast  with  its 
original  intention. 

The  ruin  has  little  to  excite  the 
curiosity  of  the  antiquary,  being,  evi- 
dently, a  comparatively  modem  struc- 
ture, but  is,  nevertheless,  connected 
with  incidents  as  interesting  as  any  to 
be  foiind '  in  the  annals  of  Ireland  to 
recommend  it  to  the  historian.  It  was 
once  the  refuge  of  a  persecuted  people, 
and  the  asylum  to  which  art,  science, 
and  literature  had  retired  when  they 
were  expelled  from  their  own  abode — 
it  is  all  that  now  remains  of  New 
Geneva,  that  once  promised  to  confer 
such  benefits  on  Ireland.  The  building 
of  this  place  was  an  event  which  excited 
considerable  interest  for  a  time,  but 
having,  like  many  other  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  this  country,  ended 
in  sudden  disappointment,  was  soon 
forgotten,  and  the  history  of  its  rise 
and  fall  is  now  but  little  known.  Being 
on  the  spot,  I  fook  considerable  pains 


to  make  myself  acquainted  with  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  several 
of  which  struck  me  as  exceedingly 
curious. 

Among  the  first  communities  which 
showed  a  spirit  of  independence  in 
Europe  was  the  little  city  of  Geneva, 
in  Switzerlund.  It  was  ruled,  during 
the  dark  ages,  by  bishops  and  counts, 
between  whom  there  were  continual 
disputes,  while  the  people,  by  alter- 
nately uniting  with  one  or  tlie  other, 
extorted  considerable  privileges  as  the 

E rice  of  their  adherence.  They  passed, 
owever,  at  length  to  the  house  of 
Savoy,  by  whom  the  rights  conceded 
to  them  were  gradually  obliterated, 
and  an  arbitrary  authority  established 
in  their  room.  The  exactions  of  their 
rulers  became  at  last  so  intolerable,  that 
the  citizens  rebelled,  and  having  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  people  of  Berne 
and  Fribourg,  they  deprived  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  of  bis  authority,  drove  the 
bishop  from  the  town,  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  from 
that  time  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment was  established.  The  house  of 
Savoy  made  several  ineffectual  efforts 
to  regain  its  authority,  the  last  of 
which  was  in  1602:  from  which  time 
the  city  and  its  little  territory  ad- 
vanced surprisingly  in  pro^erity.  It 
was  constantly  resorted  to  by  strangers 
of  intelligence,  and  was  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  learned  men  it  pro- 
duced. Among  its  tolerant  laws  was 
one  on  which  its  prosperity  greatly 
depended.  Rejecting  the  exclusive 
practice  of  the  other  Swiss  towns,  the 
Genevans  adopted  the  wiser  policy  of 
admitting  discerning  strangers  to  the 
freedom  of  their  city,  and  conferring 
on  them  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
burghers,  so  that  the  causes  of  pros- 
perity^ at  home  were  continually  aug- 
menting by  fresh  accessions  of  skill 
and  industry  from  abroad.  The  re- 
formed religion  had  been  finally  esta- 
blished under  the  preaching  of  Calvin 
and  Theodore  Beza.  In  tl^e  year 
1780,  the  town  contained  but  24,000, 
and  the  territory  annexed  16,000  in- 
habitants, making  the  whole  population 
of  this  small  state  but  40,000  people  ; 
distinguished,  however,  by  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  industry  and  activity, 
and  excelling  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
particularly  in  the   nice  and   ddtcate 
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manufacture  of  watches,  and  having  a 
commerce  in  these  articles  which  ex- 
tended all  over  Europe. 

The  population  consisted  of  four 
classes — citizens,  burghers,  inhabitants, 
and  natives.  The  governing  body  was 
composed  of  the  two  first ;  the  third 
consisted  of  strangers  who  had  settled 
io  the  town,  with  certain  privileges ; 
and  the  last  comprised  their  sons,  who, 
being  born  in  the  state,  possessed  many 
additional  advantages.  The  inhabi- 
taots  and  natives  were  a  large  majority 
of  the  whole. 

Among  the  evils  which  attend  too 
popular  a  form  of  government,  are  the 
factions  and  dissensions  which  are  ever 
its  inseparable  concomitants.  Not- 
withstanding its  general  prosperity, 
part^  disputes  were  continually  con- 
vuUmg  this  little  state.  They  had 
all,  however,  been  happily  appeased 
or  compromised,  and  in  the  year  1770, 
France,  Zurich,  and  Berne,  became 
guarantees  to  preserve  the  existing 
order  of  things  then  established.  It 
was  hoped  that  this  arrangement  would 
be  final,  but  it  lasted  only  five  years, 
when  a  crisis  took  place  which  nearly 
ended  in  the  total  destruction  of  the 
state  and  the  transfer  of  its  intelligent 
and  industrious  population  to  a  foreign 
country.  The  two  great  factions  then 
existing  in  the  state  were  the  •*  nec^a- 
trves"  and  the  **  representants."  the 
negatives  were  the  aristocrats,  who 
were  discontented  at  the  privileges 
atorted  from  them  on  former  occa- 
sions, which  they  were  eager  to  resume 
or  recall  at  the  nrst  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. The  representants  were  the 
democrats,  who  were  determined  to 
support  and  exercise  to  the  very  utmost 
all  the  rights  they  had  acquired.  There 
was  a  third  class  which,  as  yet,  was 
allowed  but  little  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, but  had  grown  into  importance 
during  the  commotion9,  whom,  there- 
fore, each  of  the  rival  parties  endea- 
vored to  gain  over  by  lavish  promises 
of  future  privileges  and  immunities. 
This  was  the  order  of  the  natives,  who 
formed  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
populace,  and  as  they  took  diflTerent 
wdes  in  the  dispute,  and  each  party 
encouraged  their  adherents  to  violence 
against  their  opponents,  the  city  became 
a  scene  of  constant  tumult  and  dis- 
turbance, till  at  length  the  public  safety 
was  supposed  to  be  seriously  com- 
promised. This  induced  the  aristocrats 
to  apply  for  external  interference,  and 
call  on  the  guarantees  for  the  existing 
order  of  things,  as  before  established  ; 


and  they  were  not  backward  in  availing 
themselves  of  the  pretext  for  uter- 
posing. 

On  the  6th  of  Feb.  1781,  matters 
were  brought  to  a  crisis  in  consequence 
of  a  very  trifling  incident.  Some 
natives,  who  were  neighbours,  but  of 
opposite  sentiments,  began  to  discuss 
their  respective  opinions,  and  pro- 
ceeded from  hostile  language  to  per- 
sonal violence.  The  Syndics  inter- 
posed, and  the  angry  disputants  were 
separated  and  were  retirini?  home, 
when  a  discharge  of  musketry  was 
heard  proceeding  from  the  arsenal. 
It  was  occasioned  by  some  young 
men  who,  siding  with  the  negatives, 
had  fired  by  mistake,  and  killed  some 
of  their  own  party  ;  it  wa#,  however, 
considered  by  the  representants  as  an 
organized  attempt  of  their  opponents 
to  crush  them.  The  result  was  a 
general  insurrection,  which  ended  by 
the  representants  seizing  on  the  arsenal, 
and  making  themselves  complete  mas- 
ters of  the  city.  This  was  at  once  the 
signal  for  foreign  interference ;  depu- 
ties were  despatched  from  Zurich  and 
Berne  to  act,  as  was  said,  as  media- 
tors, and  they  obtained  a  show  of 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  demo- 
crats, who  seemed  inclined  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  But  fresh  elements  of 
discord  soon  arose.  A  second  insnr- 
rection  was  the  consequence.  The 
democratic  party  were  again  success- 
ful ;  and  now,  as  a  precaution  against 
the  probable  consequence  of  their  vio- 
lence, they  seized  on  and  imprisoned 
some  of  the  magistrates  and  the  prin- 
cipal negatives.  They  expected,  of 
course,  that  the  aristocrats  would  apply 
to  France,  by  whom  it  was  known  they 
were  particularly  favoured  ;  and  their 
adversaries  proposed  keeping  these 
persons  us  hostages  and  making  them 
responsible  for  the  public  safety.  They 
then  proceeded  to  place  the  town  in  a 
posture  for  defence  in  case  of  attack, 
and  made  such  further  arrangements 
as  inspired  the  people  with  a  perfect 
confidence  in  their  own  strength  and 
their  capability  of  resisting  any  foreign 
interference. 

Immediately  on  the  rumour  of  this 
second  disturbance,  Zurich  and  Berne 
interdicted  their  subjects  from  any  in- 
tercourse with  the  turbulent  inhabitants 
of  Geneva  ;  and  the  French  minister 
returned  unopened  the  dispatches  of 
their  senate.  But  though  they  were 
thus  abandoned  and  menaced,  they 
continued  inflexible  in  their  determi- 
nation ;  and  for  two  months  remained 
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shut  vp  witMn  tbeir  nwiptrtty  ptepared 
lor  Ml  aMaulty  and  fully  eonfiJeBt  that 
they  would  be  able  to  repel  it. 

Meantime  the  storm  was  gathering 
from  without.  The  king  of  Sardinia, 
•apposing  that  hk  interests  were  com- 
promised in  the  present  state  of  thinss, 
oecause  much  of  bis  revenue  was  de- 
rived from  the  industry  and  wealth  of 
Geneva,  and  was  now  considerably  di- 
minished by  the  disturbances  which 
interrupted  the  usual  avocations  of  the 
citizens  ;  he,  therefore,  without  any 
preteit,  volunteered  his  interference 
with  the  French  and  Swiss  :  and  thus 
an  alliance  of  three  powerful  states  was 
formed  against  the  independence  of 
this  small  but  spirited  community,  to 
dictate  wliat  laws  they  should  make, 
and  by  what  forms  tney  should  be 
governed.  But  this  feariul  combina- 
tion was  so  far  from  intimidating  the 
GenevHUS,  that  they  continued  their 
preparations  for  resistance  with  inde- 
fatigable ardour  (  and  the  peasantry 
flocked  in  from  their  little  territory  to 
share  their  dangers ;  and  such  was  the 
general  enthusiasm  in  this  hour  of  peril, 
that  even  the  women  provided  them- 
selves with  arms,  and  determined  to 
abide  by  their  brothers  and  husbands^ 
and  take  part  with  them  in  all  their 
military  duties. 

The  allied  armies  now  advanced  on 
all  sides;  the  town  was  blockaded, and 
a  plan  formed  for  a  general  attack ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  as  a  act  of  mo- 
demlion  and  mercy,  they  proposed  the 
following  terms,  as  the  only  means  of 
averting  the  threatened  comity  :— 
that  the  chieft  of  the  repreaentants 
should  all  leave  the  city  in  twentv-four 
hours :  that  all  the  arms  should  be 
sunendered ;  and  that  no  person  should 
appear  in  the  streets  on  pain  of  military 
punishment  These  humiliating  torms, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  excited 
the  highest  indignation,  and  were  at 
once  rejected  wiSi  scorn  by  the  Gene- 
vans. 

But  notwithstanding  the  ardour  of 
the  citizens,  it  soon  became  evident  to 
the  wiser  among  them,  that  a  contest 
against  such  fearful  odds  must  termi- 
nate in  fovour  of  their  enemies. — 
The  Syndics,  terrified  at  the  conse- 
quence of  an  assault  which  might  in- 
volve the  whole  city  in  carnage  and 
destruction,  sent  privately  to  the  be- 
siegers and  demanded  an  extension  of 
the  time,  secretly  promising  to  use  all 
their  exertions  with  the  citizens  to  in- 
duce them  to  comply  with  the  terms 
proposed.     In  the  meantime  one  hun- 


dred pefsoDs  were  selected  from  among 
the  people  who  were  on  military  duty, 
as  a  council  to  deliberate  on  the  best 
means  of  tonducting  their  defence.  It 
was  proposed  by  some  of  them,  that 
the  hostages  in  their  hands  should  be 
brought  to  the  front  of  Che  batteries, 
and  plaeed  in  a  conspicuous  place,  in 
order  to  deter  their  assailants  horn 
firing  ;  but  this  was  over-ruled  by  the 
influence  of  the  Syndics,  and  they 
even  prevailed  on  the  couneil  to  dis- 
miss the  hostages,  and  permit  as  many 
of  the  negatives  as  chose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunit;^,  to  seek  safety 
in  the  camp  of^  the  besiegers.  It  was 
insidiously  and  plausibly  argued  by 
them,  that  such  a  generous  proceeding 
would,  at  once,  have  its  proper  effect 
on  their  enemies,  and  obtain  for  them 
the  most  favourable  terms,  if  they  were 
inclined  to  accept  of  them. 

The  hostages  and  negatives  pro- 
ceeded to  the  camp,  and  the  people 
of  Geneva  anxiously,  but  resolutely, 
awaited  the  result  of  their  arrival. 
They  expected  every  moment  that 
some  pacific  and  moderate  overture 
would  be  made  in  retom ;  but  the 
evening  closed — no  mitigatioD  of  the 
former  terms  was  offered-— and  the  citi- 
zens had  no  alternative  but  to  await 
the  sanguinary  assault,  which  was  to 
take  place  at  day-Ught  in  the  morning. 
At  midnight,  however,  another  delibe- 
ration was  held  by  the  council  of  one 
hundred,  and  the  Syndics  artfully  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  the  most  timid 
in  the  assembly,  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  resistance  to  snch  an  overwhelming 
force  as  surrounded  the  town  ;  and 
dwelt  upon  the  utter  ruin  which  must 
follow,  invoMng  not  onlv  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  properties,  but  endanger- 
ing the  lives  of  their  wives  and  chil<ken. 
Wrought  upon  by  these  suggestions, 
they  were  at  length  brought  to  listen 
to  a  proposal  for  general  emigration ; 
to  seek  in  another  country,  with  their 
families,  that  freedom  and  independence 
which  they  could  now  no  longer  find 
in  their  own.  A  declaration  was  drawn 
up  to  this  effect ;  the  keys  were  de- 
livered to  the  Syndics,  who  secretly 
opened  the  gates,  and  the  body  of  the 
principal  citizens,  with  their  families, 
and  such  effects  as  they  could  hastily 
collect  together,  silently  left  the  towa. 
When  the  day  dawned,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance was  made  known,  nothing 
could  equal  the  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment of  the  Genevans ;  they  found  the 
senate  they  had  chosen  to  provide  for 
their  protection  gone  from  the  cky. 
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and  the  ctmHm  for  iti  defenee  dit- 
raoQoted  and  n»ele«.  Left  thus  un- 
armed and  without  leaders,  tbcj  could 
devise  no  better  expedient  than  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  council  who 
had  deserted  tnem.  They  determined 
almost  onanimoudy  to  leave  the  citr, 
and  before  noon  a  mixed  crowd  of  all 
ranks,  ages,  and  sexes,  amounting  to 
dO,000  peopltr,  were  seen  on  one  side 
issuing  from  the  gates,  with  so  much 
of  their  property  as  they  could  carry 
with  them,  prepared  to  abandon  their 
homes  for  ever  ;  while  an  equal  num- 
ber of  foreign  soldiers,  French,  Swiss, 
and  Sardinians,  were  seen  entering  on 
the  other,  to  take  possession  of  the  de- 
serted citr.  They  marched  in  triumph 
through  the  streets,  and  the  party  who 
had  first  invited  their  assistance,  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  their  authority, 
supported  by  an  army  of  strangers. 

Meantime  the  high-spirited  emi- 
grants were  scattered  in  various  places. 
An  immense  number  of  them,  who  had 
not  and  could  not  procure  the  means 
of  living  abroad,  were,  of  course,  com- 
peDed  to  return  and  seek  their  usual 
subsistence  at  home  ;  but  a  great  and 
most  respectable  body  abandoned  their 
native  place  for  ever.  Some  established 
tbemselTes  at  Brussels,  and  some  at 
Constance  and  other  places.  But  by 
hr  the  most  important  and  interesting 
portion  of  them  proposed  to  take  re- 
n^  in  Ireland. 

Ireland  had  at  thb  time  just  esta> 
Uished  a  free  trade  and  independent 
legislature.  Hither,  therefore,  the 
Genevans  resolved  to  come  as  to  a 
kindred  country,  of  whose  sympathy 
and  support  they  thought  they  might 
assure  themselves.  A  memorial  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  above  1000 
persons,  who  were  either  men  of  pro- 
perty or  skill  in  munufkctures,  express- 
iDg  a  strong  desire  for  an  asylum  in 
this  country,  and  praying  that  some 
situation  ra'ight  be  allocated  to  them 
to  form  a  settlement  This  memorial 
was  presented  to  Earl  Temple,  then 
Lord  Lieutenant  The  advantage  of 
so  many  enlightened  ProtPStunts  im- 
porting their  fortunes  and  talents  into 
the  country,  was  at  once  seen  ;  many 
of  them  were  known  to  have  consider- 
able property  already  vested  in  the 
English  and  foreign  funds ;  and  the 
skill  and  industry  for  which  they  were 
celebrated,  were  considered  acquisi- 
tions of  the  last  importance  to  the  then 
state  of  Irelandi  The  proposal  was, 
therefore,  eajfcrly  received,  and  on  the 
Vol.  XII. 


27th  September  following  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  privy  council  of  Dublin, 
who  readily  acceded  to  it  ;  and  it 
finally  received  the  full  approbation  and 
assent  of  George  III. 

The  circumstance  soon  excited  in- 
tense interest ;  and  all  classes  vied  with 
each  other  in  assistinar  and  promoting 
the  prqject.  The  Irish  Pariiament 
voted  £50,000  towards  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  emigrants,  and 
building  a  town  for  their  reception. 
The  site  selected  was  a  very  eligible 
one,  near  the  month  of  the  noble  river 
Suir,  about  eight  miles  from  the  city 
of  Waterford,  and  nearly  opposite  the 
port  of  Duncannon.  Before  it  was  the 
spacious  harbour,  and  behind  it  a  na- 
turally fine  but  unimproved  champaign 
ct>untry.  Of  this  about  twenty-seven 
acres  of  crown  lands  were  allotted  to 
the  new  colony,  and  all  the  existing 
interests  of  them  purchased  for  the 
sum  of  £8000.  Ten  acres  in  the 
centre  of  this  tract  were  selected  as 
the  site  of  the  future  town,  a  plan  of 
which  was  drawn  out,  and  the  building 
of  the  different  edifices  immediatelv 
commenced.  To  superintend  and  di- 
rect the  whole,  a  deputation  of  the 
emigrants  proceeded,  as  commissioners, 
to  Waterford,  and  arrived  there  in 
July,  1783.  They  were  men  of  great 
intelligence,  and  a  good  specimen  of 
the  people,  by  whose  accession  the 
society  of  Waterford  was  about  to  be 
improved. 

One  of  them  was  Mons.  Chalons,  a 
tall,  thin  man  of  the  most  indefatigable 
activity  both  of  mind  and  body.  He 
was  a  simple  manufiicturer  of  watches  ; 
but  to  improve  himself  in  the  mysteries 
of  his  mechanical  science,  he  had 
travelled  all  over  Europe  on  foot- 
working,  like  Peter  the  Cfreat,  in  every 
place  where  science  or  skill  could 
throw  any  light  on  the  curious  art  la 
which  be  studied  to  excel.  He  Was  a 
remarkably  well  informed  man,  and 
spoke  most  European  languages  with 
perfect  case  and  fluency.  English  was 
so  familiar  to  him,  that  he  could  not 
be  detected,  either  by  his  idiom  or 
pronunciation,  to  be  a  foreigner. 

Claviere  was  another  of  these  com- 
missioners. He  afterwards  went  to 
France,  where  some  singularly  acute 
speculations  in  the  funds  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  his  countryman* 
Neckar,  who  took  him  into  his  con- 
fidence, and  determined  to  profit  by 
his  abilities.  He  afterwards  became 
himself  miaisicr  of  finance  under  the 
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coustituent  assembly,  and  was  one  of 
the  enliirbtened  men  who  fell  TicUms 
to  the  fury  of  the  Jacobins.  The  ar- 
riviil  of  these  and  other  gentlemen  of 
similar  ability  and  character  in  a 
country  town  in  Ireland,  was  a  bright 
era  to  the  citizens.  The  strangers, 
SOUK  of  whom  bad  brought  tbeir 
families  along  with  them,  were  cordi- 
ally received,  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained, and  the  highest  hopes  were 
conceived  of  the  importance  of  the 
new  colony,  and  the  benefits  it  would 
confer  on  the  country. 

The  citjr  of  «*  New  Geneva"  now 
began  to  rise.  At  first  a  space  of  ten 
acres  I  only  was  enclosed,  within  which 
the  dwelling-houses  and  work-shops 
were  erected,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
charter  to  be  granted  to  the  new  city 
became  the  subjt^ct  of  anxious  discus- 
•ion.  The  Irish  government  were 
willing  to  confer  upon  the  new  settlers 
many  privileges.  The  standard  of 
gold  was  altered  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  goldsmiths  and  watch- 
makers ;  the  plan  of  an  academy,  on  a 
useful  and  comprehensive  system,  was 
drawn  up.  It  was  to  contain  44  pro- 
fessors, assistants,  and  masters,  who 
were  to  lecture  on  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences ;  and  machines  and  apparatus  of 
every  kind  were  to  be  provided  for 
experiment  and  demonstration.  The 
foundation  of  an  extensive  library  was 
laid.  The  system  proposed,  though  so 
extensive,  was  to  be  conducted  on  the 
most  economic  principles;  and  the 
expense  of  education  was  not  to  exceed 
the  very  moderate  sum  of  jC12  per 
annum  fpr  each  young  person. 

But  while  every  thing  seemed  to 
proceed  in  the  most  auspicious  manner 
for  the  establishment  or  this  yaluable 
and  interesting  colony — wben  upwards 
of  j£dO,000  had  been  expended  by 
government  in  preparing  a  place  for 
their  reception — and  new  Geneva  was 
beginning  to  assume  the  air  and  con- 
aequence  of  a  city^when  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  dissatisfied  population 
of  the  old  town  would  soon  abandon 
it,  and  proceed  to  join  their  friends  in 
this  new  and  more  inviting  asylum — 
the  whole  scheme  was  suddenly  and 
unaccountably  abandoned,  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  promised  the  roost 
complete  success. 

The  cause  of  this  unfbrseen,  and, 
(or  the  south  of  Ireland,  unfortunate 
^rcumstanc^  was  never  satisfactorily 
explained.  It  was  said  the  Genevese 
wexe  unreasonable  in  their  ezi>eota- 


tions  and  demands,  particularly  In  the 
articles  of  their  charter,  in  which  they 
demanded  greater  priviWes  and  free- 
dom than  was  compatib^  with  the 
laws  of  the  country.  It  was  further 
said,  that  the  jealousy  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Wateribrd  waa  routed,  and 
that  they  insisted  on  extending  a  juris- 
diction over  the  new  citizens,  by 
obliging  them  to  bring  their  causes  for 
adjudication  to  their  local  courts.  This 
cause  of  complaint,  added  to  some  im- 
pediments thrown  in  the  way  of  finally 
arranging  their  establishments,  created 
great  dissatisfaction  among  the  emi* 
grants,  and  the  promise  of  a  speedy 
and  satisfactory  settlement  being  made 
between  the  parties  in  their  native  city, 
was  a  sufficient  motive  for  some  of 
the  less  ardent  to  return  home  under 
the  new  government.  But  the  circum- 
stance which  mo8t  of  all  contributed  to 
render  the  project  abortive,  was  the 
recall  of  Earl  Temple  from  Ireland. 
He  h^d  been  its  great  patron,  and 
when  he  retired,  none  of  his  successors 
pursued  the  scheme  with  similar  ardor. 

Notwithstanding  that  several  of  the 
most  opulent  and  intelligent  emigrants 
had  withdrawn,  still  there  remained  a 
considerable  number  willing  to  con- 
tinue the  enterprise,  if  they  were 
allowed  a  loan  sufficient  to  supply  their 
want  of  capital  to  commence  with. 
They  therefore  petitioned  that  £  1 0,000 
should  be  advanced  to  them  out  ol  Uie 
£60,000  voted  by  parliament ;  but^  as 
almost  all  that  sum  was  already  ex- 
pended, and  there  was  no  one  now  in- 
terested in  the  project,  with  sufficient 
influence  to  urge  their  claims  effectu- 
ally, the  loan  was  refused,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  emigrants  then  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, Lord  Temple's  successor,  inti- 
mating their  intention  of  finally  re- 
linqui«hing  the  enterprise.  Immedi- 
ately af^er  they  all  abandoned  the 
country,  and  the  younjr  and  promising 
settlement  was  totally  destroyed. 

For  some  years  the  deserted  houses 
remained  shut  up,  till  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  on  the  continent  in 
1798,  the  place  was  converted  to  a 
use,  very  different,  indeed,  from  its 
original  design.  It  was  made  a  depot 
for  recruits,  and  the  Waterford  militia, 
then  for  the  first  time  embodied,  were 
its  earliest  occupants.  Young  recruits 
are  at  ail  times  disorderly,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  troops  were  often 
necesrarily  levied  during  the  war, 
tended  to  render  them  stiU  more  so. 
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II  b  well  knowo  how  our  annies  were 
then  supplied.  The  jails  were  emptied 
into  the  Wracks,  and  new-raised  regi- 
ments  became  receptacles  for  all  the 
indiffiereat  characters  in  the  conotry. 
It  was  a  melancholy  contrast  to  see 
this  place,  intended  for  the  reception 
of  the  high-minded,  the  intelligent,  and 
the  industrious,  now  filled  with  the 
prafliffate,  the  ignorant,  and  the  idle  ; 
and  tONe  surrounding  peasantry^  who  it 
was  expected  would  be  instructed  and 
improved  by  the  new  colonists,  now 
corrupted  and  debased  by  the  pernici- 
ous influence  of  the  lawless  and  Ticious. 
The  peasantry  of  this  part  of  the 
country  had  always  been,  from  local 
causes,  remarkably  simple  and  inno- 
cent. The  barony  or  Gaultier,  in 
which  New  GencTa  was  situated,  is  a 
peninsula,  and  the  people  had  not  roiicK 
intercourse  with  other  places.  Thev 
still  wore  their  primitive  dress  of  dark 
blue,  gave  20  ozs.  to  a  pound  of  butter, 
and  were  so  free  from  vice  or  crime, 
that  for  fifteen  years  there  had  not  been 
a  convict  among  them.  But  from  the 
time  the  depot  was  established,  their 
morals  underwent  a  sensible  deteriora- 
tion. As  one  detachment  was  sent  ofi; 
another  came  to  supply  its  place,  and 
thus  fresh  importations  of  profligacy 
were  continuall^r  arriving  to  corrupt 
what  yet  remained  of  propriety  or 
hon^ty  among  the  neighbouring  pea- 
santry. It  is  true  that  regular  regi- 
ments were  also  occasionally  Quartered 
there,  whose  conduct  was  highly  praise- 
worthy and  valuable,  as  well  for  their 
example,  as  by  their  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  country.  The  evils  arose 
only  from  the  undisciplined  recruits. 

Immediately  after  the  disturbances 
in  1798,  the  town'  received  a  new  des- 
tination. A  fourth  part  of  it,  not  oc- 
cupied by  the  soldiers,  was  converted 
into  a  prison  for  the  confinement  of 
rebels,  and  by  an  odd  mutation,  the 
place  erected  for  the  reception  and 
asylum  of  suffering  patriots  from 
abroad,  was  now  made  the  prison  and 
place  of  punishment  for  those  who 
imagined  themselves  suffering  patriots 
at  home.  Among  the  attempts  to 
escape  recorded  to  have  been  made  by 
the  unfortunate  men  confined  here, 
one  is  remarkable.  The  place  was 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  which 
several  had  endeavoured  to  scale,  but 
were  shot  or  detected  in  the  attempt. 
It  was  then  resolved  to  try  and  escape 
not  over,  but  under  it.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  eommenced  running  a  mine 


firom  one  of  the  cells,  and  ad<^ted  a 
most  ingenious  expedient  to  dispKMe  of 
the  clay.  Their  wives  had  been  per- 
mitted to  bring  provisions  and  refresh- 
ments of  difi*erent  kinds,  and  when  the^ 
had  deposited  the  contents  of  their 
bags  or  baskets,  they  took  away  each 
a  portion  of  the  earth  raised  from  the 
excavation,  and  re-passed  the  sentinels 
without  suspicion.  In  this  way,  by 
every  day  removing  and  scattering  a 
little  of  the  mould,  the  mine  was  actu- 
ally pushed  to  a  considerable  distance 
beneath  the  wall.  But  just  as  their 
plan  was  likely  to  succeed,  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Uolonel  Hall,  who  com- 
manded  the  garrison,  the  unfortu- 
nate convict  who  was  working  at  the 
now  nearly  finished  excavation,  dragged 
out  of  the  hole,  and  placed  with  his 
companions  under  stricter  guard  for 
the  future. 

When  the  war  and  the  rebellion  were 
happily  both  concluded,  and  there  was 
no  longer  any  occasion  for  using  the 
place  either  as  a  barrack  or  a  prison. 
It  was  gradually  abandoned — a  subal- 
tern and  a  few  men  now  and  then 
occupying  a  small  portion  of  it,  till  it 
rapidly  fell  into  decay.  It  was,  there- 
fore, thought  advisable  by  govern- 
ment, to  sell  the  little  territory  of 
twenty-seven  acres,  with  the  buildings 
upon  it ;  .but  they  could  find  no  pur- 
chaser— and  it  actually  lay  on  their 
hands  as  a  worthless  article  in  the 
market  for  years — one  or  two  persons 
offering  small  sums  fox  the  concern, 
with  the  intention  of  leasing  the  houses 
to  forty-shilling  freeholders.  It  was 
at  length  purchased  by  a  respectable 
and  wealthy  gentleman  of  Waterford, 
for  about  £1500,  who  was  so  little 
pleased  with  his  bargain,  that  he  threw 
It  up,  on  the  ground  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  charged  with  the  expense  of  the 
patent.  It  was  finally  bought  by  the 
nobleman  in  the  centre  of  whose 
estates  it  stands,  for  the  sum  (as  re- 
ported) of  £800.  Ultimately  the 
nouses  were  sold  to  a  fdr.  Galway,  for 
almost  a  nominal  price,  who  disposed 
of  some  of  the  materials  on  the  spot 
with  considerable  profit,  and  conveyed 
part  of  the  reminder  to  Dungarvan, 
where  he  used  them  in  erecting  cabins 
for  his  tenantry.  The  fine  square  is 
now  divided  into  four  or  five  fields, 
under  wretched  culture  ;  and  of  all  the 
buildings  but  the  one  ruined  house  is 
standing,  tenanted  by  a  tithe-martyr, 
carried  home  in  triumpli  from  ipcar- 
ceration. 
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Such  then  was  dif  &le  of  Uu«  ialeF* 
ettiDf  eity,  whoM  mealderaig  ranuuns 
are  tUU  viMUe.  iat6od«<i  to  be  the 
MjUin  of  free  citixeot — oonverted  into 
a  MoepUM^  for  profligate  reoruit«^ 
bacoming  the  doageoQ  of  uDfortuiiate 
would-be  patriot — pyrchftted  for  a 
Mere  trifle  at  a.  monej-neking  tpecnla* 
tioa — and  fiaally  tbe  retreat  of  a  law* 


\em  teiuuit,  wbo  glorica  in  btddiag  de« 
flaace  to  the  law.  In  a  few  yeara 
more  not  a  trace  of  It  will  be  left. 
These  few  anecdotes  have  been  eoU 
leeted  while  a  remnant  of  it  jet  exists 
to  mark  its  site  ;  and  the  next  genera- 
tion may  say  of  New  Geneva^- 


THB   THIRTY   FLASKS. — PART   I. 

Demosthenes, 

«  Marry,  this  gallant  fulfils  tha  old  saw  notably :  give  him  so  inch,  and  withont 
mors  ado  he  hauU  yon  off  a  whole  elL  '* — A  Mad  World,  wuf  Masters, 

CHAPTER    I. 
-^meeC  me  at  the  noury't 


And  I  wUl  go  and  pune  tbe  ducal*  straight.** 

Merck,  qf  Fern.  Act  I.  SmmS. 


•  Well,  my  fine  fellow,  how  goes  it  ? 
Any  news?'  demanded  Heinrick  Flem- 
mtng,  as,  without  much  preliminary 
ceremony,  he  made  his  way  into  th« 
purlonr  and  presence  of  his  friend, 
Basil  Yon  Rosenwald.  **  Whom  do 
you  think  I  had  a  glimpse  of  aa  i 
crossed  the  Piatt  ?    Guess." 

••  Perhaps  the  devil,"  answered  the 
interrogated  party,  without  raising  his 
head  from  the  hand  that  supported  it, 
as  he  sat  apparently  in  deep  depression 
at  a  small  cedar-wood  table— his  de- 
jected tone  and  manner  forming  a 
sineular  contrast  to  the  levity  of  his 
replv. 

**  Perhaps  so,  but  in  the  shape  of  sn 
angel  of  Kght,  my  boy,**  exclaimed 
Flemming.  "The  apparition  that 
floated  by  me,  all  pearls,  plumes,  and 

?rettiness,   was  none  other  than   the 
'raiilein  AureKa  Jacintha  Wilhelmlna 
Elsberg.     Know  you  the  fair  ladye  ?" 
A  half^mothered  sigh  was  tlte  only 
response. 


tage  Y*  and  Heinrick,  unasked,  took  a 
seat  ct  the  table  opposite  his  friend, 
and  looked  him  in  the  face  with  seem- 
ing wonder. 

**  Heinrick  FlemmW,"  said  Bazil, 
raising  his  head,  **  1  do  not  want  to 
quarrel  with  you.  Still  you  are,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  last  persons  whose 
company  I  could  wish  tor  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  If  you  cannot  remain 
silent,  withdraw.  Forgive  my  frank- 
ness, but  I  am  in  no  mood  for  bandy- 
ing compliments." 

*•  So  it  appears,**  observed  Flemming, 
quietly.  **  But,  pray,  if  1  may  ask  the 
question,  my  somewhat  uncourteous 
host,  in  what  Hes  my  especial  offence  ? 
Why  should  you  so  particularly  vnsh 
my  absence  just  now  r* 

•*  Since  you  have  asked  me,  I  will 
tell  you,"  said  Rosenwald.  ••  Your  pre- 
sence is  unwelcome,  because  it  recalls 
remembrances  I  would  g^ve  worlds  to 
obliterate.  Heinrick  Flemming!  I  have 
cause  to  curse  the  day  and  hour  we 


And  yet  she  looked  paler  than  her    first  met ! 
wont,*'  said  Flemming.    **  Sick  at  heart,        «*  Good  God,  Rosenwald !   are  you 
DO  doubt— bewailing  the  absence  of    mad '/' 

her  fickle  swain  I  Ah,  Baz,  Baz  f  *'  Slight  wonder  if  I  were,**  said  Basil, 
He  cast,  as  he  spoke,  an  traobserved  with  a  bitter  smile.  **  1  make  you  no 
look  around  the  room  ;  for  a  moment  more  reproaches,  Heinrick  ;  hut** — 
his  eye  dwelt  on  the  space  above  the  and  he  opened  a  drawer  and  took  out 
mantel-piece,  and  was  withdrawn  as  a  small  memorandum<rbook — ''castvour 
rapidly  as    it   had  wandered  thither,    eye  over  the  first  page  or  two  of  that." 

**  *        jj-j    " ••  Very  ugly," observed  Heinrick,  but 

without  much  evident  emotion,  and 
after  he  had  finished  a  hasty  but  ac- 
curate scrutiny  of  the  document  8ut>- 
mitted  to  him.  **yery  ugly  indeed 
that,  I.  must  say." 

**  And  look  around  you — look  up  at 
the  mantel-piece  I  You  recollect  the 
diamond  bracelets,  my  mother's  minia- 


-  6y  the  way,"  he  added,  ••  jfou 

of  coarse  to  make    an  exhibition  of 

yourself  at  the  Villa  to-morrow  night  ?" 

**  I  mean  to  make  no  exhibition  of 
«ny  kind,  any  where,  at  any  time,*' 
answered  the  other,  in  the  same  sad 
or  rather  svllen  accents  as  before. 

••  Eh  I  how  the  deuce  f  What  crot- 
chet have  you  got  in  your  head  now, 
Basil  f    To  bury  youidf  in  a  hermi- 
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tkat  biiiig  there— «ich  of  than  ooce 
dear  to  me  as  Iile«— valuable  at  a  world 
— all,  Heinrick,  all — — ."  He  paiiaed* 
overcome  with  emotioD,  and  paMed  bU 
trembling  hand  across  hU  brow. 

**  Gone  ?"  inquired  Flemmio^. 

**  Gonef  echoed  Ro«enwald.  **  As 
ibr  my  property,  Stelnhart  and  GroU 
will  come  down  like  wolves  upon  the 
Konigsmark  chateau — and  this  house, 
of  course,  with  all  its  rights,  members, 
and  appurtenances,  as  the  lawyers  say, 
goes  to  Ebberg.  Cash  I  haTe  neit  to 
none.  A  pleasant  prospect  for  the  ap- 
proaching winter  I---for  come  what  may, 
I  will  not  be  guilty  of  the  last,  basest 
cowardice  of  dying."  After  a  pause 
of  a  few  moments  he  added — **  It  is 
strange!  Surely  there  are  impulses 
neither  to  be  explained  nor  controlled, 
which  sometimes  uige  the  half- ruined 
wretch  to  anticnpate  the  whole  and  the 
worst  of  what  Fortune  has  in  store  for 
him  of  degrading  and  bitter  I  What 
will  you  say  ?  Last  night  in  my  mad- 
ness I  rushed  from  the  rouge  et  noir 
room  to  the  rouleUe  table — my  brain 
was  oo  fire — and  in  twenty  minutes, 
without  well  knowing  how,  I  found 
that  I  had  parted  with  notes  for  four 
thoosaod  florins !" 

**  And  you  attribote  your  ruin  to  me, 
Basil,  do  you  now  ?**  and  the  speaker 
looked  a  sort  of  mild  reproach  and 
amazement  at  Rosenwald. 

**  Pardon  ine,  I  accuse  you  of  no- 
thing. Noi  your  will,  it  may  be,  but 
that  of  destiny,  is  in  fault.  You  are, 
perbans,  blameless.  But,  as  there  is  a 
God  tnat  oversees  and  judges,  I  was 
as  ignorant  as  an  infant  of  even  the 
existence  of  a  Spielhaus  in  the  city, 
woUaA  you  initiated  me  into  tbe  mys- 
teri^  of  that  den  of  thieves  in  tbe 
Katserstrasse.** 

**  My  dear  friend,*'  said  Heinrick, 
"  be  just.  I  could  not — how  could  I — 
how  could  any  one  have  imagined  that 
a  casual  introduction  of  the  kind  could 
lead  to  such  disastrous  results?  I 
would  have  Jaughed  to  scorn  the  roan 
who  told  me  that  you,  of  all  beings, 
were  likely  to  prove  a  gambler.  Your 
habits  were  so  regular!  so  well  go- 
yemed  I  What  you  have  told  and  shown 
me  is  like  a  thunder-clap  to  me.  Yet, 
though  surprised,  I  am  not  greatly 
grieved,  believe  me." 

**  I  do  believe  you,"  said  Basil, 
bitterly.  **  I  have  no  fHends.  A 
rained  man  is  a  fool  to  look  for  sym- 

^  He  is  a  fool  to  expect  that  his 
DeighbdHFTwili  sit  down  and  weep  like 


ehurch-spouts  over  his  nislertiioes,'* 
observed  Flemming.  *"  Now  I,  ibr  my 
part,  feel  more  inclined  to  laugh  than 
cry  on  account  of  your  reverses,  my 
grave  young  bachelor.  Take  heart  of 
grace  \  you  have  lost  ail ;  things  are 
at  the  worst  with  you  ;  and,  of  course* 
you  must  even  now,  according  to  the 
proverb,  be  on  the  mending  hand. 
Tell  me :  who  has  rot  the  jewels,  and 
lockets,  and  so  forth  ?** 

*  They  have  fidlen  into  the  cursed 
clutches  of  that  old  Jew,  Labeck,  in 
the  Brunnengasse,*  sighed  Rosenwald. 

**  So  far  so  middling ;  we  know  where 
they  are,  then,*'  said  Flemming. 

**  Ay,"  observed  Basil ;  "  so  said  the 
Dutch  merchant  when  his  cargo  of 
meots  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
The  subject  hardly  admits  of  jesting, 
Heinrick.*' 

•*  My  good  friend,  it  is  you  who  jest, 
not  I.  I  am  in  downright  earnest.  I 
am  glad  I  know  where  your  jewels 
are  ;  because — I  mean  to  recover  them, 
or  to  get  you  to  do  bo^  which  comes  to 
pretty  much  the  same  thing." 

Basil  looked  up.  "  Recover  ? — get 
me^how — did  I  hear  you  correctly? 
What  have  you  to  do  in  the  matter  ?** 

"Suppose  I  choose  to  raise  the 
ready  T*  said  Flemming. 

**  I  can  tender  no  security,**  said  the 
other,  gloomily,  **  and  my  bond  would 
not  be  worth  the  price  ot  the  stamp.** 

**  Bonds  are  for  bondsmen,**  said 
Heinrick,  lightly  ;  **  don't  talk  in  that 
manner  to  me — it  jars  upon  my  notions 
of  the  eesthetiqal  in  practice.  You  and 
I  shall  march  to  the  man  that  has  the 
sacks,  and  he  shall  shovel  out  without 
stint  or  ceremony.     Do  you  jump  ?** 

•*  Come,  come,  Heinrick,  be  serious, 
if  you  please.** 

"  Serious?  By  Heraclitus  the  Howler, 
you  make  me  serious  in  spite  of  my 
teeth,  which  are  longing  to  luxuriate 
in  a  grin  at  the  present  moment.  Do 
you  know  the  Domeusteg  Y* 

"The  Halbmond?  Yes.  What  of 
it?'* 

"  And  do  you  know  a  certain  un* 
certain  old  East  Indian  snudge,  vege- 
tating there  and  thereabouts,  any  time 
between  day  and  dark — a  Nabob, 
dwarfish  stature — weazened  visage-^ 
invisible  complexion— crooked  legs- 
rich  as  Croesus— eccentric — waspish 
—  misanthropic — generous — magnani- 
moas — liver-grown — world-sick-— and 
living  all  alone,  surrounded  bnr  piles  of 
ducats,  in  the  vua  hopes  or  getting 
them  out  of  his  hands  and  house  T 

"Psha.  Heinrick  I** 
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"Thenyoudo?  or  joadoot?  No 
matter.  You  shall  tee  him  to-mor* 
row." 

"  Sec  whom  ?* 

**  Cest  a  dire,  if  jou  wish  the  iiitro- 
doctioii.  By  the  way,  it  is  queer,  but 
he  bears  the  same  name  as  yourselt* 

-Who— who  r 

"  Hoo,  hoo  I  why  thus  hoots  the 
owl.  I  nerer  thought  of  askinf  him  if 
he  was  related  to  you.  I  don't  mean 
the  owl,  but  the  man  rather.  What 
do  you  think  yourself?** 

**  I  think  you  would  worry  the  devil.* 
answered  lEasil.  **  Whom  or  what  are 
you  raving  of  ?^ 

**  Raving  of  nothinff,  but  conversing 
rationally  with  you  of  this  Nabob.  He 
is  your  man.  tie  will  down  with  the 
dugt." 

**  An  East  Indian  money-lender  I  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  person,**  said 
Basil.  •*  Where  does  he  stop  ?  How 
is  he  called  V" 

^  He  stops  at  nothing,  and  is  caUed, 
or  called  on,  by  nobody.  But  his 
name,  I  have  told  you,  is  your  own — 
Rosen wald.  The  point,  you  see  is, 
that  this  ancient  oddity  has  amassed 
an  immense  fortune — some  millions  of 
ducats,  it  is  said." 

"  Humph  I  I  see — an  old  usurer." 

**  Quite  in  the  wrong  boi,  my  peni- 
tent elbow-shaker.  He  gives,  not  iends 
his  money." 

•*  Gives  ?  How— or  to  whom  ?"  de- 
manded Basil. 

^As  to  the  kow,*  said  Heinrick, 
'*  on  certain  conditions ;  and  as  to  the 
whom,  to  all  who  are  properly  recom- 
mended." 

**  As  a  man  of  integrity  and  truth — 
you  are  not  mocking  me,  Heinrick," 
said  Basil,  gravely. 

*•  By  my  soul,"  said  Flemming,  ♦*  1 
am  in  earnest  I  know  him  well ;  and, 
which  is  more  to  the  purpose,  I  know 
that  he  can  and  will  uiserobarrass  you 
from  all  your  debts  and  difficulties — 
that  is,  if  you  and  he  agree." 

**  To  any  thing  in  honor  I  will — 1 
must  agree,"  said  Basil.  **  But  do  you 
know  what  the  conditions  are  ?" 

**  There  is  but  one  condition,  in  fact ; 
that  for  each  thousand  ducats  the  ap- 
plicant takes,  he  must  swallow  a  flask 
of  the  Black  Elixir." 

«  The  Black  Eliiir  ?  What  is  that  ?" 

**  I  don't  exactly  know,**  said  Ffem- 
ming ;  *'  but  I  have  tasted  it,  and 
thought  it  marvelloQsly  like  cherry- 
brandy.  It  does  no  harm  in  the  world 
—not  the  least'' 

*'  All  this  sounds'  very  odd  and  curi- 


ous," smd  Rosenwald.  ''And  what 
Biay  his  motive  be  for  annexing  such  a 
oondition  to  the  acceptance  of  hit 
money  ?" 

**  Deuce  ktkOw%  V  answered  Hein- 
rick.  **  Some  whim  of  his  own.  But 
I  forgot  He  always  closets  the  appli* 
cant  bdbre-hand  ;  and  there  is  a  talk 
between  them  tmUr  vier  Augen.  I 
suppose  he  explains  every  thing  then." 

**  Did  you  ever  trouble  him  on  your 
own  account  ?"  asked  Basil. 

'*  I  ?  No  ;  and  I  never  introduced 
but  two  persons  ;  one  of  these  is  dead, 
and  the  other  gone  into  La  Trappe." 

**  You  say  he  bears  my  name  ? 
Where  is  his  dwelling  ?* 

**  The  last  bouse  but  one  in  the  Dor- 
nensteg,  as  you  go  down  from  the 
Vogelstrasse.**^ 

Basil  rose  up  and  walked  about  the 
room  in  silence  for  some  minutes. 

•*  What  you  have  told  me,"  he  at 
length  said,  *'exdtes  my  curiosity  much. 
My  hopes  I  had  better  say  nothing  oC 
for  a  drowning  man  catches  at  straws. 
But  if  your  friend  will  let  me  have  the 
money  I  want  on  any  conditions  short 
of  dishonorable,  I  will  pass  him  my 
bond  at  twelve  months." 

"  He  won't  take  it.  But  yoa  will 
come  then  ?**  said  Heinrick. 

"Settled,  Heinrick."  said  Rosen* 
wald.  •*  To-morr<5w — would  you  say 
to-morrow  ?" 

"  Yes — certmnly ;  the  sooner  the 
better.  Say  two  o'clock  to-morrow — 
for  I  should  like  to  call  on  him  before- 
hand, and  arrange  every  thiuf  for  our 
visit.  Besides  he  would  prefer  being 
forewarned — no  matter  why,  but  I 
know  it." 

**  Egad,"  said  Basil  to  himself,  rub- 
bing his  hands,  when,  after  some  further 
conversation,  his  friend  had  taken  his 
departure—**  Egad,  this  looks  providen- 
tial !  But  who  is  this  Nabob  ?  and  how 
does  it  happen  I  have  never  heard  of 
him  until  now  ?  A  man  that  fills  other 
people's  purses  with  ducats,  and  their 
stomachs  with  brandy,  and  all  for  no- 
thing !  Why,  he  must  be  mad  I  Per^ 
haps  overtaken  by  remorse  for  soote 
crime  :  they  do  ugly  things  in  the 
East  Perhaps  only  eccentric  Perw 
haps — but  no  matter — it  is  nothing  to 
me.     Well  see  to-morrow." 

Basil  went  to  bed  that  night  in  a 
more  tranquil  frame  of  mind  than  he 
had  enjoyed  for  months.  Hope  rilded 
the  honson  of  the  future  wiUi  bar 
beams  ;  and  bis  sleep,  if  not  so  refreslw 
ing  as  that  of  innocence  and  happiness, 
bad  less  iA  a  feverish  character  than 
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heretofore.  One  resolution  he  was 
determioed  to  adhere  to>  if  hit  pro> 
pertjf  were  but  once  diteactmiber^, 
and  his  d^bta  paid — never  again  to 
enter  a  Spielhaut.  No  I  he  would 
reform  thorouffhlj — he  wonld  become 
the  strictest  of  economists — a  pattern 
for  baclielor  housekeepers — a  light  to 
enlighten  the  rising  generation  upon 


the  uses  of  candle-«ads  and  cheese- 
parinffs.  Zittarotti  and  Etwes  should 
nide  their  diminished  heads  before  hire. 
Alas !  for  the  resolutions  of  the  gam- 
bler I  A  burnt  child,  it  is  said,  dreads, 
the  fire.  Perhaps  ; — yet  even  after  the 
wings  of  the  moth  are  singed  he  will 
persist  in  fluttering  about  the  flame, 
until  he  perishes  in  it 


CHAPTBR   II. 

"I know tlMt Deformed:  be  \m  been  m  riletUeftfaeMe 


1  fBUB}  be  goes  npand  down  like  m 


**  A  forsaken-looking  quarter,  Hein- 
nck  1'  said  Basil,  as  the  friends  next 
day  proceeded  along  the  irregular 
eemicircular  street  forming  the  Dor- 
nensteg.  •*  I  have  not  been  here  for  a 
long  time.  It  seems  going  quite  to 
decay." 

**  Why,  yes,*  said  Ftemming,  "it  is 
less  fashionable  than  it  was — particu- 
larly since  Uliersbruck,  the  lawv  er,  cut 
his  throat  here. — and  the  tourist  from 
Berlin  was  murdered  at  the  Knife  and 
Wallet,  (a  curst  unlucky  sign,  for  him, 
with  his  bags,  to  put  up  at !) — and  the 
gang  of  coiners  was  deterri  in  that 
house  opposite  with  the  broken  win- 
dows. But  all  these  things,  you  know, 
though  they  do  operate  to  the  dispa- 
rt^ ment  of  a  locality,  make  house- 
rent  the  cheaper  in  it — you  under- 
stand r 

••  Not  exactly  why  so  rich  a  man  as 
your  friend  should  select  it  for  his 
ahode,"  said  Basil. 

**  You  know  nothing  of  the  man,  his 
ways  or  his  whims,**  answered  Flem- 
ming.  *^  The  Nabob  Von  Rosen wald 
has  not  his  parallel  from  this  to  Cal- 
cutta, whence  he  came.  But  here  is 
his  house.  Prepare  to  behold  a  strange 
being.**     As  he  spoke  he  knocked. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  servant 
in  livery,  and  the  friends  were  ushered 
into  a  parlour,  Flemming  having  de- 
sired the  man  to  announce  their  com- 
ing to  his  master.  Basil  began  to  sur- 
vey some  very  characteristic  paintings 
by  Rubens  and  bis  disciple  Vandyck, 
which  decorated  the  walls.  In  a  few 
momenta  the  sound  of  approaching 
steps  was  heard.  The  Nabob  entered, 
but  by  a  door  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  room. 

Basil  almost  started  at  the  sight  of 
him.  No  !  surely  he  had  never  before 
looked  upon  such  a  melancholy  carica- 
ture on  tne  human  form.  A  rich  dress, 
a  profuse  abundance  of  rings,  chains, 
and  iewellery,  and  a  countenance  in 
which  aristocratic  pride  seemed  strag- 
gling with  the  consciousness  of  personal 
meanness,  were  insufficent  to  screen 


from  the  observer  more  than  a  few  of 
the  many  very  repubive  points  exhi- 
bited by  the  rare,  the  almost  peculiar 
deformity  of  Rupert  Von  Rosenwald  ! 
He  was  lame,  crooked,  and  shrunken 
in  his  limbs.  A  few  straggling  hairs 
still  adhered  to  his  head,  but  his  teeth 
had  all  abandoned  their  posts,  and  the 
jaws  in  consequence  having  collapsed, 
he  presented  ai  thirty-one,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  somewhere  between 
fifty  and  sixty.  His  eyes  were  small 
and  spiritless,  and  his  complexion  had 
that  sallow,  doubtful  hue  which  habits 
of  intemperance  are  so  apt  to  superin- 
duce in  the  countenance  of  a  man  of 
naturally  feeble  constitution.  His  sta- 
ture could  not  have  exceeded  three 
feet  and  a  half; — and  as  he  walked 
into  the  room,  leaning  upon  an  ebony 
stick  and  stooping  somewhat,  he  seemed 
athing  almost  too  dwarfish  and  insignifi- 
cant to  be  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  human. 

As  soon  as  Flemming  had  introduced 
his  friend,  the  Nabob  bowed  in  silence, 
and  then  looking  at  the  introducer,  he 
pointed  to  the  door  by  which  the  visi- 
tors had  entered.  Flemming  seemed 
to  comprehend  the  hint.  Addressing 
Basil,  he  quietly  said  :  **  It  is  the  wish 
of  the  Nabob  Bahauder  Herr  Von  Ro- 
senwald that  the  interview  between 
himself  and  you  should  be  private  from 
first  to  last :  and  therefore  you  will 
excuse  me  for  retiring.  You  will  also 
pardon  me  for  omitting  to  mention 
this  to  you  as  we  came  along ;  I  know 
you  will  attribute  my  silence  to  its 
tme  cause — a  fear  least  some  ground- 
less suspicion  should  arise  in  your 
mind  to  the  prejudice  of  the  happy 
result  which,**  he  added,  glancing  sig- 
nificantly at  the  Nabob,  "the  Herr 
Von  Rosenwald,  as  well  as  myself,  I 
have  no  doubt,  anticipates  from  this 
meeting."  He  then  bowed,  and  took 
his  leave.  So  abrupt  was  his  depar* 
ture  that  Basil  scarcely  knew  he  was 
gone,  before  he  heard  the  house-door 
closing  after  him. 

The  Nabob  now  carefully  fastened 
the  door,  and  then  turnuig  to  Basil,  he 
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requMted  kin,  hi  a  fubdved  and  de- 
praved Yoice^  to  be  •eaied;  ai  the 
■ame  time  taking  a  chair  bimselL 

'*Yoor  nane,  if  I  roittake  not,  ii 
Basil  Von  RoMnwald  Y* 

**  It  is,  mein  Herr* 

**  And  mine  is  Rupert  Von  Rosen- 
wald,"  said  the  Nabob. 

«*  That,'*  observed  Basil,  with  a  sigh, 
*'  was  also  the  name  of  a  brother  of 
nine,  who  was  drowm^  while  1  was  a 
child." 

«<You  mistake.**  said  the  Nabob, 
sadly.  *'  He  was  not  drowned.  He 
it  not  dead.     I  am  he.** 

"  You  !**  cried  Basil,  half  starting  from 
tbe  chair.  **Yon  my  brother! — Im- 
possible!* 

**  I  am  he,**  repeated  the  other,  in 
the  same  sad,  soft  accents  as  before. 
He  added  no  more. 

**  But — but — mv  mother  "  said  Basil, 
"  has  always  spoken  of  him  to  me  as 
dead — as  hating  been  drowned.  Be- 
tides you — you" — he  added,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  stranger's  figure  and 
nice,  but  paused  from  the  natural  em- 
barrassment that  grew  out  of  his  ap- 
prehension of  wounding  the  Nabob's 
sensibilities  by  an  unreserved  commu- 
nication of  his  meaning. 

'*  I  know  what  you  would  say,**  in- 
terposed the  Nabob,  sadlier  than  before. 
«•  You  would  tell  me  that  your  brother 
was  young,  noble-looking,  and  beautiful 
— and  that  1  am  old,  withered,  deform- 
ed, a  monster !  N  evertheless  my  words 
are  true.  I  am  your  elder  brother. 
Hear  the  brief  solution  of  the  enigma. 
In  my  twelfth  year  (you  were  then 
but  five^  I  was  kidnapped,  as  your 
mother  knew — I  would  say,  knows, 
but  I  have  heard  of  her  death.  The 
wretches  who  spirited  me  away  sold 
me  to  the  captain  of  a  slave-ship,  and 
about  half  a  year  afterwards,  to  stifle 
further  inquiry,  a  letter  was  sent  to 
your  parents  and  mine — stating  the 
truth  so  far,  but  adding  that  the  vessel 
had  been  wrecked  on  the  Guinea  coast 
and  none  saved  but  the  captain,  the 
first  mate,  and  the  writer.  Hence  the 
belief  that  I  was  drowned.  Happy 
for  me  had  I  been !  The  sufferings 
I  underwent  for  many  years  were 
dreadful.  At  length — ^no  matter  how — 
I  baffled  my  tyrants.  I  escaped.  I 
led  for  some  time  a  wandenng  life 
through  the  East — through  Araby, 
Persia,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  In  the  end 
I  went  to  India.  I  was  then  nineteen. 
There  I  spent  ten  years  in  the  study 
of  magic." 


««  What!  Do  I  hear  yoo  ari^tr 
asked  Basil.    **  Did  you  say  magic  f 

''Suppress  your  surprise,**  s^  the 
Btranger-^aad  a  melancholy  smile  illu- 
mined his  ghastly  features.  **  Egypt 
aad  India  mmiliarise  men  with  many 
wonders  that  you  in  these  humdrum 
countries  little  wot  ot  Yes,  1  studied 
magic  for  ten  years.  My  art  pro6ted 
me  :  I  acquired  rank,  riches,  respecta- 
bility. But  I  paid  for  these  advantages 
an  awful  price !" 

"  Heavens  !**  exclaimed  Basil  — 
**  surely  you  did  not — could  not  be  to 
mad  as  to        "* 

"  Sell  my  soul  to  the  Prince  of  dark- 
ness T — interposed  the  Nabob.  ••  No, 
my  dear  brother,"  Basil  shuddered, 
*'  You  do  me  but  justice  in  believing 
me  incapable  of  that  extreme  act  of 
insanity  and  impiety.  What  I  mean 
is,  that  my  health  and  personal  sym- 
metry were  destroyed.  At  this  mo- 
ment I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
uncalled  for  details  :  I  shall  only  say, 
that  for  months  before  embarking  for 
Europe,  I  was  miable  to  eat,  drink* 
sleep,  or  move — I  was  as  one  who 
should  be  three-fourths  dead  in  the 
midst  of  a  living  world — as  a  body  from 
which  the  soul  has  all  but  gone  out ; 
and  when  at  length  I  regained  com- 
plete consciousness,  I  found  that  I  had 
dwindled  down  to—the  wretch  and 
wreck  you  see  me !" 

**  Marvellous!"  said  Banl,  eyeing  the 
narrator  with  an  undisguised  expression 
of  incredulity.  **  Your  tale,  my  friend, 
I  fear,  would  not  avail  you  much  in  a 
court  of  equity.  But,  to  save  trouble 
on  your  part,  I  may  as  well  inform  you 
at  once  that  any  claim  you  may  be 
disposed  to  prefer  to  my  property  must 
be  nugatory,  for  this  simple  reason, 
that  1  am  no  longer  the  possessor 
of ** 

«  Did  I  say— did  I  hint,**  asked  the 
Nabob,  reproachfully,  **  that  I  intended 
making  any  claim  of  the  kind  ?  Be- 
lieve me,  you  wrong  me.  Besides, 
you  forget  that  I  am  enormously  rich 
already.** 

•«  True — true — I  beg  your  pardon,** 
said  Basil,  **I  have  heard  as  much. 
But  what  motive  then^-^** 

"  Can  urge  me  to  play  the  impostor, 
would  you  say  ?  My  good  sir,** — and 
he  took  the  unoffered  hand  of  Basil, 
who  slightly  shrunk  from  the  contact 
— **mj  good  sir,  before  yon  call  me 
such,  before  you  think  me  such,  first 
prove  me  sucn.  Your  very  question, 
m  foot,  shows  the  unreasonableness 
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of  your  owm  doubted  Wkai  MoliTe, 
mdeed,  am  actntte  wte  to  dflim  & 
rekdoothip  wkh  mw— «ll  the  eirciiHK 
ttancet  eooMereJL^jom  beggary  and 
my  inexhimetible  wealth  teken  into 
iccoiuit— what  motive  but  the  one— a 
yearoiiig  after  the  indolgeuce  of  thote 
naternai  affections  firom  the  experience 
of  which  1  have  been  io  long  and  so 
cradlj  debarred?" 

At  the  word  **begffary,''  in  spite  of 
himself  Basil  winc^.  He  rose  up. 
''Your  story,  nein  Herr,"  he  said, 
*'jou  will  yourself  allow,  is  at  least 
extraordinary  ;  and  you  must  pardon 
me  if  I  say  that  a  rational  man  cannot 


in  one  moment  tipoB  the  mere  ip$e' 
i&rit  of  another,  a  perfect  itranger, 
giire  implioit  eredtt  to  assertions  which 
contradict  all  his  foregone  experiences. 
But,  passing  that  over,  1  do  confess 
myself  what  you  haire  said— a  beggar 
-—and  I  believe  yoo  are  aware  of  the 
objeet  which  has  led  me  to  intrude 
upon  you." 

**  Perfectly,"  replied  the  other,  also 
risinff, — ^^and  I  wish  you  to  under- 
stand what  1  have  told  you  as  an 
introduction  to  the  transartion  between 
us.  Will  yoo  now  accompany  me  into 
another  room  ?*' 


CBAPTBR   111. 
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He  led  the  way  into  an  adjoining 
ipartmeat  It  was  of  extensive  di- 
mensions and  carpetted  alljover,  but, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  young  man, 
contained,  for  furniture,  merely  a  table 
in  the  centre,  upon  which,  in  superb 
candlesticks  of  Damascus  silver,  three 
wax  lights  were  burning.  There  were 
no  windows ;  while,  in  Hen  of  walls, 
the  eye  encountered  presses  on  all 
sides,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the 
\  caTing,  which  was  lo%  and  adorned 
with  arabesques. 

The  Nabob  took  a  small  bunch  of 
keys  from  his  pocket  and  silently 
opened  one  of  the  presses.  The  sight 
that  presented  itselr  within  was  singular 
and  startling  for  the  eyes  of  Basil. 
Countless  rows  of  diminutive  cut-glass 
flasks  filled  with  a  dark  liquid,  sur- 
moontinff  one  another  upon  shelves  of 
parallel  lengths,  occupied  all  the  space 
between  the  ceiling  and  the  carpet 
There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  them  ; 
they  were  in  such  great  numbers  that 
the  eye  ached  and  grew  bewildered  in 
ganng  on  them. 

Basil  was  still  surveying  these  in 
wonder  when  the  Nabob  unlocked  an 
opposite  press. 

"  See  here,"  said  he.  «  Look  b ; 
behold  these !  Here  is  gold  enough 
to  satiate  rapacity  itself.  Judge,  after 
this,  if  1  can  have  any  conceivable 
object  in  deluding  you  with  a  cunningly 
devised  fable." 

This  press  was  much  deeper  than 
the  other  ;  and  its  shelves  were  stored 
with  black  mouey-bags,  apparently  well 
filled.  As  the  Nabob  spoke,  he  took 
out  one  of  the  bags,  and*  unfastening  a 
clasp  round  its  neck,  be  showed  Basil 
that  it  was  full  of  ducats. 

**  You  mfty,  however,  suspect/'  said 


he,  smiling,  "  that  this  is  a  decoy-bag  : 
— if  so»  yoo  are  free  to  take  out  any 
other  yourself  and  examine  iL** 

••No,  no," said  Basil,  ••  your  #ord  is 
enough  ;*  and  then,  looking  round  him, 
he  relapsed  into  silence  and  something 
like  abstraction,  as  if  doubting  whethier 
he  was  not  the  dupe  of  a  dream. 

••  Each  of  these  bags,"  pursued  the 
old  man,  **  contains  a  thousand  ducats, 
and  there  are  a  thousand  bags; — a 
thousand  times  a  thousand  make  a 
million ; — and  one  million  of  ducats, 
brother,  is  no  trifle.     What  say  you  Y* 

••Upon  m^  word.  Sir,"  said  BasU» 
•*  you  are  a  nch  man." 

••  Richer  than  you  think,"  said  the 
Nabob,  ••  for  I  have  five  other  rooms 
in  this  house  stored  just  as  this  is. 
Six  millions  of  ducats,  brother,  are 
something  to  brag  of.  What  do  you 
think?" 

••  Pray,  do  not  overwhelm  me,"  said 
Basil,  smiling,  for  in  the  midst  of  his 
wonder  he  had  his  doubts.  ••  But  per- 
haps you  would  gratify  my  curiosity  on 
one  point,  and  tell  me  what  those 
bottles  are  for  T 

••  I  will  tell  you  whom  they  are  for, 
if  you  please ;  they  are  for  all  who 
are  willing  to  relieve  me  of  my 
ducats." 

••  Willing  to  relieve  you  ?**  exclaimed 
Basil,  opening  his  eyes  very  widely. 

••  I  say  so.  I  have  now  been  four 
mouths  and  three  weeks  in  town,  and 
during  all  that  time  have  been  able 
to  get  rid  of  no  more  than  sixty  thou- 
sand— and  even  those  have  come  back 
to  me,"  he  added,  with  a  profound 
sigh. 

••You  speak  riddles P  cried  Basil, 
now  more  confounded  than  ever,  and 
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not  wdl  kaoww^  wlMt  to  say  or 
think.  **  Is  it  poMible  that  the  gtmt 
mi^oritj  of  those  jovl  meet  with  ia 
this  city  can  be  so  disiaterested  as  to 
refuse  riches  when  proffered  to  them  V** 

"  I  rather  think  not,"  said  the 
Nabob;  '*but  it  happens  that  I  do 
not  proffer  them  to  the  great  majority 
of  those  I  meet*' 

**  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  understood 
you  to  mean  that  you  did* 

"  1  see,**  said  the  Nabob,  **  that  your 
friend,  Flemming,  has  not  soflknently 
instructed  you.  Did  he  say  nothing 
of  the  condition  upon  which  1  give 
away  my  ducats  ?* 

**  O,  yes — he  said  that  the  applicant 
must  take  from  you  a  flask  of  the 
Black  Elixir — ah  I  now  1  see — one  of 
those  flasks — for  every  thousand  ducats 
you  bestowed.** 

*«So  he  must,*'  said  the  Nabob, 
opening  a  gold  snuff-box  which  he 
had  produced  from  his  pocket,  and 
accommodating  himself  with  a  pinch 
of  snuff. 

**  And  surely  that  is  no  such  mighty 
matter?"  observed  Basil,  interroga- 
tively. 

"  Ah !  but  he  must  dri4ik  the  con- 
tents of  the  flask,  too/*  said  the  elder 
Rosenwald,  putting  up  his  snuff-box. 

**  Well  ?  and  where  is  the  harm  even 
of  that  ?  Is  the  draught  a  disagre€;able 
one  ?**  inquired  Basil. 

**  Quite  tiie  contrary  :  as  a  cordial, 
a  restorative,  a  renovator,  an  cxhilara- 
tor  of  the  system,  it  beats  both  tea 
and  tar-water  : — gin-twist,  nay,  jin- 
seng  itself,  is  but  hog-wash  by  the 
comparison." 

•*  Then,  what  is  the  objection  ?" 
Basil  asked. 

At  this  interrogatory  the  little  East- 
Indian  first  looked  grave,  then  puzzled, 
and  then  troubled.  **  My  good  bro- 
ther, my  excellent  friend,  my  very  dear 
Sir,**  he  said,  **you  will,  perhaps,  permit 
me,  before  I  enter  into  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  diflSculties  in  the  way 
of  answering  you  fully,  to  put  a  ques- 
tion or  two  of  mine  to  you.  If  I  have 
been  rightly  apprised,  you  are  just  now 
in  want  of  money  ?** 

"My  friend,  I  suppose,  has  ac- 
quainted you  with  the  extent  of  my 
embarrassment,"  replied  Basil,  "but  if 
he  has  not,  I  can  have  no  desire,  with 
you  at  least,  to  varnish  over  the  truth. 
My  pecuniary  resources  are,  I  acknow- 
ledge, quite  exhausted.** 

"Then,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the 
East- Indian,  assuming  as  he  spoke  an 


eicpression  of  countenance  so  melal 
that  it  bordered  on  the  ludicrous — 
**  then,  my  dear  friend,  you  will  not,  per- 
haps, be  disinclined  to  do  me  the  favour 
of— of  disencumbering  me  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  of  my  bags  ?" 

"  Favour  ? — disencumbering  you,  my 
good  Sir  ?*'  cried  Basil.  **  You  astonish 
me  I  Were  I  to  accept  your  generous 
offer,  I  believe  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  I,  not  you,  would  be  the 
obliged  party." 

**  Ah  I  but  if  you  take  my  ba^irs  yoo 
must  take  my  bottles,**  said  the  Nabob. 
**  My  bags  and  bottles  go  together. — 
No  bottles,  no  bags  ;  remember  that  !* 

**  But  as  yet,*  suggested  Basil,  "  I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  what 
obstacle  the  taking  of  your  bottles 
could  possibly  place  in  my  way  ; — and 
to  avow  the  whole  truth,  if  I  accepted 
of  your  ducats  I  should  prefer  being 
at  the  pains  of  overcoming  tome 
difficulty  or  makiug  some  sacrifice  to 
oblige  you  in  doing  so — I  should  pre- 
fer this,  i  say,  to  carrying  off  the  cash 
without  proffering  you  even  the  shadow 
of  an  equivalent.  My  pride  would  be 
less  damaged." 

"  These  are  sentiments  tliat  do  you 
honour  !**  exclaimed  the  elder  Rosen* 
vinld,  g^rasping  BasiPs  hand,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  detain.  **  Would 
that  they  were  more  genentlly  diffused 
among  men  I  But  we  live  in  an  age 
when  romance  has  only  to  show  her 
face  to  be  sneered  at  and  hooted 
down.'* 

**  I  look  for  none  and  utter  none," 
said  Basil.  *'  But  plain-dealing  and 
justice  are  jewels  in   their   way  too." 

There  was  a  pause.  **  You  are 
tall,"  said  the  Nabob,  breaking  the 
silence  at  length  :  **  what  is  your  pre- 
cise stature  ?" 

**  Six  feet,"  answered  Basil,  not  a 
little  marvelling  at  the  oddness  of  the 
query  at  such  a  moment. 

*•  And  mine  is  but  three  feet  six,* 
observed  the  East-Indian  ;  **so  that 
you  are  two  and  a  half  feet  taller  than  L 
Diminutive  stature,  I  dare  say,  is  as 
contemptible  in  your  eyes  as  in  those 
of  most  people  ?" 

**  I  have  never  entertained  a  worse 
or  better  opinion  of  any  one  on  account 
of  his  inches,"  said  Basil ;  **  I  trust  I 
am  not  so  absurd — so  unjust  ;**  and  in 
the  speaking  he  cast  a  look  at  the 
Nabob  which  seemed  to  say,  I  fear, 
my  mannikin,  that  your  wits  are 
dering ! 
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"But,"  pnrmred  the  Ntbob,  not 
Doddng'  his  look,  *^  I  presQine  it  woold 
grieve  yoo  couideniblj  to  stand  no 
hlgfaelr  in  your  shoes  than  I  do  ?* 

**  If  Natore  bad  made  me  short,  I 
suppose  I  shoold  have  reconciled 
myself  ta  mj  lot,"  said  the  yoong  man, 
carelessly. 

"  Ay,  but  if  Natmre  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter  ?* 

**  Now  yon  mystify  me  indeed,**  said 
Bsail.  **  I  am  in  the  midst  of  as 
German  a  fog  as  yon  please.  Plainly, 
I  cannot  comprehend  you.** 

**  Suppose  that  Nature  had  made  yon 
long?" 

*  No  necessity  for  supposing  what  is 
tctually  the  case,**  said  Basil,  getting 
extremely  fidgetty,  and  glancing  from 
side  to  side  at  the  bpen  presses. 

**  But,  suppose  that,  being  long,  you 
had  become  short  ?" 

*  My  good  Sir,"  said  Basil,  turning, 
as  if  to  leave  the  room,  **  excuse  me  if 
I  sppear  rude,  but  this  grows  tiresome 
— I  cannot  understand  nonsense,  and  I 
do  not  see  what  a  discussion  upon  per- 
sooal  height  can  have  to  do  with  the 
subject  we  were  previously  engaged 
on.  If  yoa  please  I  will  take  my 
Iwve,  for  I  perceive  you  are  trifiing 
with  me.** 

The  Nabob  at  these  words  laid  his 
hand  on  the  arm  of  Basil.  **  Pity  me 
and  hie  patient  T  he  exclaimed — and 
with  such  an  imploring  tone  and  ap- 
pealing look  that  the  young  man,  who 
was  naturally  kind-hearted,  found  it 
impossible  to  resist  them.  **  Answer 
ne.  for  charity's  sake,**  he  continued, 
while  the  tears  almost  gathered  in  his 
€ves;  **  could  you  bear  to  become  as 
Mort  as  I  am  V 

"  To  become  as  short  T*  said  Basil — 
"Sorely,  mein  Herr,  you  do  not — 
cannot  expect  a  rational  answer  to  an 
insane  question  ?** 

"  Who  is  insane  ?"  demanded  the 
Nabob.  •*The  prosperous  man — the 
applauded  beauty — the  worshipped 
monarch — the  flattered  millionaire ! 
Not  the  wretch — the  thrice-deformed 
— ^the  brooder  over  his  own  thoughts, 
black  as  midnight  and  cheerless  as  the 
•epnlchre — the  being  whom  Heaven 
and  Earth  abundon-^no — to  him  the 
blessing  of  madness  is  eternally  denied  I 
Alas  I  that  1  should  be  but  too  ex- 
<jwsitely  alive  to  the  unutterable  lone- 
hness  and  misery  of  my  destiny  I  Look 
it  me,  Basil  Von  Rosenwald !  1  was 
once  as  tall  as  you  are  now.  Nay, 
»ore,  I  had  your  flowing  curb,  your 


fine  firm  teeth,  yoor  ladiant  eyes»  all 
that  makes  you  most  attractive  in  the 
estimatioiki  of  woman.  Even  now  in- 
speet  me  narrowlr,  and  yon  will  trace 
a  family  resemblance.  My  nose  is 
still  aquiline,  like  your  own.  Though 
my  cheeks  have  fallen  in,  my  lips  pre- 
serve their  shape ; — and  see  and  say 
whether  they  are  not  the  counterpart* 
of  yours.  My  forehead,  separated 
from  my  other  features,  might  be  mis- 
taken for  your  own.  In  a  word, 
give  me  but  your  height,  your  hair, 
and  a  few  other  minor  advantages,  and 
I  defy  the  most  scrutinising  to  dis- 
tinguish between  us.  These,  in  fact, 
are  all  that  1  want.  But — these  are 
what  1  want  Will  you — will  you  give 
them  to  me  ? — Will  ^ou  give  them  to 
me?  I  ask  but  this  one  gifi-^bia 
one  transfer — in  return  for  my  gold  1** 

*«HaI  ha!  haP  cried  Basil,  laugh- 
ing outright,  **  my  good  Sir,  I  take  yoa 
at  last — 1  wa»  stupid — pardon  me  I  I 
did  not  know  you.  You  wish  me  to 
bestow  my  inches  upon  you  in  return 
for  a  few  of  your  mone^  bags  ?" 

**  Precisely  so,"  said  the  Nabob ; 
**  and  I  am  glad  you  treat  the  matter  so 
lighUy." 

**  Capital !  Upon  my  honor.  Sir, 
vou  are  an  inimitable  wag  I     Ha  I  ha  I 

•*  Alas  !'•— sighed  the  Nabobr-**  I 
fear  vou—*' 

*'HaI  ha!  ha! — fear  nothing!  my 
dear  Sir,"  said  Basil.  **  1  enter  fully 
into  the  spirit  of  vour  proposition.^ 
believe  me — Ha !  ha !  ha  !*^ 

•*  You  rejoice  me,"  said  the  Nabob. 
"  I  did  not,  I  confess,  expect  this  ready 
acquiescence  on  your  part.  You 
agree,  then  ?" 

**  Agree — to  give  you  my  inches  and 
take  your  ducats — ha !  ha  I  ha  I — yes, 
agree  to  be  sure  ;  though,  to  be  frank, 
I  do  feel  some  scruple  in  taking  such 
an  advantage—** 

•*  No  more,  my  worthy  friend— not 
a  word  more,  I  insist.  I  am,  then,  to 
consider  the  bargain  as  closed  ?** 

"  What  can  I  say,  dear  Sir,**  said 
Basil — **  what  can  I  do — except  return 
you  my  warmest  acknowledgments — 
poor  as  I  am  in  all  besides?  You 
are  really  very  good,  exceedingly  noble, 
thus  to  cloak  your  unparalleled  libe- 
rality under  the  guise  of  such  eccen- 
tricity  1" 

**  As  it  is  a  settled  matter,  then,  you 
will  pay  attention  to  me  now,**  said  the 
Nabob,  gravely.  "You  shall  have 
thirty  uf  my  bags,  that  is,  thirty  thou^ 
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Mild  dttcalt;  nd  with  tboM  thntj 
iMigt  yoo  tbttll  takethirtj  of  nyflMkt.'' 
U«  went  to  the  preat.  "*  Here  k  one 
flask  to  accompeny  this  beg.  I  eia 
let  joo  have  as  many  as  vou  please 
under  mx,  at  a  time,  but  I  would  re- 
oommend  you  to  commeoce  by  taking 
one.  To  obtain  possession  of  the  bag, 
you  must  swallow  the  elixir  in  the 
flask  :  this  is  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion. Now  mark  and  ponder  :  Every 
tmetkat  you  drmm  one  of  thete  hiaek 
Jiaak$  you  lose  an  inch  qf  your  itahire, 
and  I  gam  it.  This  is  not  all :  your 
appearance  otherwise  becomes  altered 
ibr  the  worse;  and,  in  short,  by  the 
time  yon  have  drained  the  thirtieth 
flask  you  will  have  sunk  down  to  my 
height,  and  present  precisely  such  a 
spectacle  to  the  eres  of  all  who  see 

ou  as  1  do  now,  while  I,  on  the  other 

land,  shall  be  in  possession  of  all  your 
present  advantages  of  feature  and 
figure.  You  understand  me  definitely 
and  clearly  ?** 

«•  Really,  my  worthy  Sir,**  said  BasU, 
still  laughing,  **  your  solemnity  would 
itnpoae  on  the  devil  himself.  I  do 
mnderstand  too — and  am  willing  to 
go  any  length  you  like  to  countenance 
your  joke.  I  trust  you  will  not  find 
me  ungfutefuL" 

"Observe,  however,**  pursued  the 
Deformed,  **that  if  you  can  at  any 
time  repay  me  all — if  you  can  return 
me  the  thirty  thousand  ducats— -yon 
^ei  your  inches  back.  So,  in  propor- 
tion, you  can  regain  one  inch  for 
every  thousand  ducats  you  manage 
to  restore  me.  And  now  you  are  au 
JkU  of  erery  article  and  stipulation 
connected  with  the  bargain  betmixi 
us.  Will  you  be  satisfied  to  take  a 
single  bag  to-day?  Mr.  Flemmiuff 
has  appriMd  me  of  your  address ;  and 
my  servant  shall  leave  the  money  at 
your  house  forthwith.** 

**  Ten  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  sir. 
But  indeed — indeed,  1  foel  reluctant 
to  abuse  your  generosity*  Could  there 
not  be  a  bond  ?** 

••  There  is,  you  know,"  said  the 
Nabob,  quietly. 

-Eh!— there  U  ?— how  ?— what  ?" 
asked  Basil. 

"  My  flasks  are  my  bonds,**  said  the 
East-Indian,  in  the  same  ^uiet  tone. 
**  But  you  agree  voluntarily  to  my 
proposal  ?  You  will  have  the  ducats 
at  the  price  1  hafve  stated?** 

"  I  agree  to  every  thing,**  siud  Basil 
-^*<  and  I  hope  that  cireumstances  may 
yet  enable  me—-** 

"Never  mind — never  mind — don*t 


mention  repayment-^HM  to  that,  if  you 
oan  repay  aae,  yon  will." 

<*  Depend  on  that,  my  dear  Sir.* 

"Yes,**  obaerved  the  Nabob,  ''you 
will  traverse  the  globe  to  ferret  me 
ouL** 

**  You  form  but  a  just  estimate  of  my 
gratitude,  Sir,"  said  Basil. 

«*  Of  your  gratitude  ?— Bah !— I  am 
thinking  of  your  probable  anxiety  to 
recover  your  inches." 

-  To  recover  my  inches ?_hal  ha ! 
—Yes,  I  forgot  that.' 

The  Nabob  opened  a  drawer  in  the 
table  and  took  out  a  beer^eas,  into 
which  he  decanted  the  elixir.  He 
then  proffered  the  glass  to  BasO,  re- 
markiM^,  as  he  did  ^,  that  he  woirid 
not  find  the  beverage  un|deasant. 

Without  hesitating  a  moment,  the 
young  man  took  the  glass  from  his 
hand  and  drained  it  to  the  bottom  in 
a  draught.  A  thrill  shot  througli  hb 
veins  as  he  withdrew  it  from  his  lips  ; 
and  instead  of  re-depositing  it  on  the 
table  he  cast  it  from  him  to  the  end  of 
the  room.  His  eyes  were  lighted  bj 
a  fierce  and  unwonted  fire. 

«* Damned  hot!**  he  said — ^**wby 
does  it  bum  the  fingers?  I  say, 
Tou  twaddling  old  humbug/ — yoM 
be  coming  down  with  a  smash  too,  one 
of  these  davs.  By  the  ghost  of  Merlin 
I — I  coukl  crush  to  dust  all  the  dry 
bones  in  your  shrivelled  carcase! — 
Give  me  the  -bag.  you  hound  I* 

**  Too  strong,**  said  the  East-Indiaa 
calmly,  as  speaking  to  himself;  and 
re-producing  his  snuff-box,  be  extended 
it  to  Basil,  who  mechanically  plunged 
his  finger  and  thumb  into  it. 

"God  bless  me,**  exclaimed  the 
young  man  the  next  moment,  ••  where? 
— what  ? — did  I  not  utter  some  foolish 
thing  ?     You  will  excuse  me  I" 

**The  elixir  was  somewhat  fierier 
than  I  thought,**  said  the  Nabobs 
**  but  I  shall  remedy  the  error  in  the 
other  flasks.  And  now  sJl  is  done  and 
settled.  As  to  the  ducats,  you  will 
find  them  at  home  before  you.  Nay, 
no  more  acknowledgments— our  baiw 
gain  is  mutual  and  so  are  our  obliga- 
tions. When  you  want  a  seeond  big 
come  to  me.**  And  he  led  the  way 
from  the  chamber. 

"  You  are  the  truest  friend  I  have 
ever  had,**  said  Basil,  clasping  the 
Nabob*s  hand.  **  I  shall  not  forget 
this  day.'* 

**  1  imuine  not,**  replied  the  Nabob 
drily.  ••  Take  care  of  yourself.**  He 
accompanied  Basil  to  the  door,  and 
they  parted. 
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Reader!  we  wookl  fUn  faitrodoce 
tkee,  inpposing  thee  t  bachelor,  to  the 
h^  Aurelia  Von  Eltberg.  And  jet 
1  second  reflection  whispers  us  ihat  we 
iImmM  not,  for  wherein  eoold  the  in- 
trodactioQ  advantage  thee  ?  Bitter  are 
hopesdisappointed ;  andthe  jomigdaDi- 
sePi  aftctioBS  are  already  g^ven  away — 
pfigbted  lieyond  the  possibility  of  recall 
to  Basil  Rosenwald — the  hero  of  the 
efixir-flasks  and  ducat-saoks.  Content 
Uij  soul  and  sigbt,  therefore,  with  one 
pttsiDg  gKnipse  of  the  shining^haired 
apparition  as  she  sweeps  by  thee  into 
the  saloon.  See  !  she  comes — she 
dtzzles— 4(he  is  ffope.  Thou  art  not 
OTSMnsgiaative ;  and  the  vision  thas 
Toachsafed  thee,  &r  from  suflBcing  to 
people  thy  slumbers  with  shapes  of 
besQiy  henceforward,  is  even  now 
HiehiDg  into  misty  indisttnctness,  like 
the  last  glories  of  a  departing  rainbow. 
But  vain  are  thy  supplications.  More  of 
her  this  nvht  thov  mayest  not  see.  Go 
%  wars  m>m  Elsberv  ViHa,  consoling 
thyself  with  the  recollection  that  thy 
pune-^trings  remain  undrawn. 

Whois  at  the  Villa  to-night?  They 
who  know  its  owners  and  their  guests, 
aad  ask  the  <|nestion,  are  dunces  at  the 
resdiag  of  the  heart.  Who  it  should 
rather  be  inquired,  is  not  at  the  Villa 
to-night?  The  Prhice  of  Lowenfeld- 
S€hwaTri)aoh  is  not  at  the  Villa  to*- 
n^ht.  Groups  of  the  Ray,  the  fti- 
shionable,  the  beauteous,  throng  those 
illoflibHited  and  mirrored  rooms,  but 
the  Prince  of  Lowenfeld-Schwarabach 
comes  not ;  and  many  hearts  are  de- 
pressed aad  many  brows  clouded. 

Aad  the  heart  of  AareHa  Von  Els- 
beig  is  depressed,  and  her  brow  is 
douded,  but  not  ibr  the  abeenoe  of  the 
Prince  of  Lowenfekl«Sehwanbach. 
Her  thoughts  are  on  another  truant — 
OB  BasiU-^d  B^H,  where  is  he  ?  She 
knows  not;  but  her  eye  wanders  fV<om 
plsce  to  place,  from  figure  to  figure, 
ind  finds  him  not,  and  comes  back 

SIB,  and  again  wanders,  and  again  is 
ppointed.  Harkl--4i  knock  !^a 
•eries  of  knocks  I — and  her  lieart  beats 
responsive.  He  comes  Basil  Theo^ 
dore  Von  Rosenwald  approaches.  Att 
»  commotiott,  anticipation,  excitement 
S^ery  eye  is  directed  towards  the 
door,  llic  servant  announces  the  new 
^val,  but  mistakes  his  name  and 
gives  him  a  title.  AureUa  prepares  to 
gset  her  lover  d  la  mode  Germtmontm, 
Her  eyes  are  qwrkling;  her  bosom 
throbs.  Another  moment  and  the  ex- 
pected is  in  the  apartment  She 
moves  forward,  grace  in  all  her  steps, 


and — O,  stars  and  ^rters  I  wherefore 
is  such  sorcery  permitted  in  ball-rooms? 
—  beholds  the  Tiston  of  her  fancy 
metamorphosed  into  the  Prince  of 
Loweufeid-Schwarabach.  There  he 
stands,  bowing  to  the  whole  beim  monde 
in  epitome — glittering  with  crosses  and 
orders,  and  looking  as  handsome  as 
any  man  can  look,  who  is  not  Basil 
Theodore  Von  Rosenwald. 

There  are  bright  roses  in  thy  dark- 
ling hair,  O  matchless  maiden!  and 
fair  pearls  cluster  on  thy  fairer  bosom, 
and  as  thine  atry  form  follows  the 
sinuous  evolutions  of  the  dance,  and 
thou  appearest  less  a  being  of  earth 
than  heaven,  none  can  dream  that  for 
thee  Fortune  has  a  single  disappoint- 
ment in  store.  Ah,  weTl-a-day !  U»- 
vrreathe  from  thy  hair  those  blooming 
flowers— discard  all  thy  bright  pearfe 
— mingle  no  more  in  the  mazes  of  the 
quadrille — ^but  retire — retire  and  loxu^ 
riate  in  the  full  indulgence  of  sorrow  ; 
for  thy  lover,  thy  beloved,  he  for  whom 
thou  lookest,  will  net  smile  on  thee, 
will  not  sigh  to  thee,  will  not  see  thee 
to-night 

What  a  pity  that  where  the  affec^ 
tions  are  concerned,  fathers  and  mothers 
cannot  be  made  to  see  vrith  the  eyes 
of  their  sons  and  daughters  I  So  much 
8elf4ramolating  love  is  marred  —  so 
many  tender  hearts  are  broken,  or,  at 
least,  get  a  little  bruised  ! — and  all  for 
no  reason  in  Rfe,  except  that  people  at 
fifty  pique  themselves  upen  being 
thirty  years  oMer  than  when  they  were 
twenty !  It  is  worse  than  a  pity — it  is 
monstrous! — but  let  us  keep  cooK 
Herr  Von  Elsberg  was  an  exemplary 
parent,  an  honorable  man,  and  a  good 
citiaen,  as  parents^  men,  and  citizens 
went  and  go,  but  he  preferred  seehig 
his  daughter  married  to  a  Prince  than 
to  a  b^[gar>  and  he  had  been  telKng 
her  so  for  some  time  ;  and  his  wife,  a 
shrewd  lady  in  her  way,  though  quiet, 
had  been  backing  his  arguments  with 
aH  the  abundant  feminine  logic  she  had 
at  command.  On  all  these  occasions 
almost  the  sole  resouroe  of  the  poof 
^rl  had  been  to  withdraw  and  weep. 
The  absence  of  her  lover  had  grieved 
her  much  ;  and  the  cause  of  it,  when 
revealed  by  her  father — who  was  neither 
slow  in  discovering  nor  shy  in  oomran- 
ntcatlng  it  —  had  grieved  her  more. 
Unluckily,  too,  it  had  chanced  that 
just  at  the  time  Basil  began  his  visits 
to  the  Spielhaus,  the  Prince  began  his 
visits  to  the  Villa,  and  fell  desperately 
in  love  with  the  illumining  star  thereof  ^Qlp 
— a  brighter  than  any  he  had  yet  taken  o 
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mito  hit  bosom.  MItfortanes  .neyer 
come  tiBgly  :  to  miM  m  lover  wm  not 
quite  en^igfa ;  the  uobappj  Auretia 
mutt,  to  tay  nothing  of  auxiliary  dia- 
•dvantaget,  be  threatened  with  a  title 
and  a  principality.  She  tried,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  Papa  and 
Mamma,  to  look  at  the  Prince,  but 
aomehow  the  image  of  Basil  constantly 
interfered  with  her  best  attempts,  and 
she  fek  and  acknowledged  witn  Fene- 
lon,  guU  est  pUu  focile  de  mepri$er  la 
mart  mSme  que  de  reprimer  ies  afictknu 
du  ecntr.  And  then  over  and  orer 
agam, 

«•— riMMld. 
I*n  ne'er  w«d  nMn  bat  tbM. 
The  grare  ihall  be  ny  bridal  fasd 
EN  Or«iiie  my  buteid  ^^^^^fi^l 

Her  nineteenth  birth-night  amvedT^^ 
and  a  ball  was  given  in  honor  of  it. 
Basil  had  been  invited  months  before, 
while  as  yet  his  prospects  were  toler- 
tble  ; — but  circumstances  had  now  as- 
sumed such  a  different  aspect  I  Would 
he  venture  within  the  precincts  of  the 
dwelling  from  which  oe  had  so  lone 
remained  away,  a  volunUrv  exile,  sell- 
condemned,  and  engrossed  by  one  of  the 
most  degrading  and  powerful  of  all  the 
passions?  1  fear  he  will  not,  whispered 
her  doubts — and  again  Fear  yielded  to 
Hope.  1  hope,  yes,  1  think  he  will — 
and  in  a  moment  after  a  saddening  in- 
fluence, the  result  of  some  trifle  lighter 
than  air,  would  overshadow  her  spirit, 
and  again  Hope  would  be  banished  by 
Fear,  and  she  would  righ,  No!  no! — 
It  is  vain  to  expect  him— He  is  cold — 
changed — cruel  I     He  will  not  come  I 

**  I  wonder  whether  thdt  young 
•capeffraoe,  Rosenwald,  intends  to  show 
himsdf  here  to-morrow,*  said  Elsbeig 
to  his  wife  on  the  day  preceding. 

**  Why*  my  dear,  he  has  been  ro- 
vited,  you  remember — and — and  I 
think  he  will  come — and  if  he  should, 
you  know,"  she  added,  signiBcantly, 
**  we  cannot  quite  turn  him  out^ 

Le  m^  entend  d  demi-mot.    "  No, 
we  cannot  turn  him  out," 


as  vou  saTv  „ 

said  the  husband.     ** But **    cheering.      Basil  was  of  a 

A  certain  proverb  with  reference  to  temperament,  and  he  now 
the  various  ways  the  canine  race  have 
of  dying  occurred  to  him«— but  we 
quote  it  not ; — we  eschew  vulgarity. 
Ah  I  what  a  world  of  untowardnesses 
is  this  I  Nobody  has  ever  made  the 
remark  before.  Why  does  not  evei^ 
thing  happen  just  as  it  ought  ?  This  is 
the  sole  puzzle  that  continually  employs 
our  reflecting  faculties,  and  baffles  our 
investigations  night,  noon,  and    twi- 


light, (for  we  doze  away  the  inotniag.} 
How  is  it  that  young  gentlemen  are 
not  always  seH^^possessed  and  diplo- 
matic on  emergencies?  Why  will 
hall-porters  prate  when  they  should 
remain  tongue-tied?  What  is  the 
reason  that  a  fit  of  remorse  or  apoplexy 
does  not  seize  on  a  worldly-minded. 
Prince -for -a -son  -in  -law-seekii^ 
sire  precisely  at  thp  instant  when  it 
would  be  most  agreeable— —*to  one 
or  two  others?  Why  are  iovdoni 
damsels  moving  through  drawi^- 
rooms  when  they  should  be  seated  in 
turrets,  watching  at  lattices  for  the 
approach  of  their  knights  from  afiur  ? 
Why?     How? 

••  The  little  bird  pipelh.  « "Why,  Why  ?• 
In  the  SimnDer  woods  when  the  tun  fUDi  kMr, 
^Aod  the  greet  bird  tits  OQ  the  opposite  boi^h. 
And  stares  in  hii  fkre,  end  shouts, '.How,  hami*  **f 

We  vrill  question  no  more.  Our  spirit 
is  a-weary  of  evoking  shadows  to  be 
answered  by  echoes.  It  tf  tiresome. 
A  very  minute  portion  of  contempt, 
too,  for  the  philosophy  that  in  some 
thotisands  of  years  has  done  bo  little 
towards  enlightening  us,  may  perhaps 
mingle,  we  half  apprehend,  with  our 
ennui,  as  a  drop  of  tartaric  add  slightly 
relieves  the  insipidity  of  a  glass  of  ctis- 
tilled  water.  Memnon,  quoth  Voltaire, 
•  conput  unjour  le  profet  it  etre  parfai- 
tement  $Mge.  II  fi*y  a  guere  d'kommes  i 
qui  cette/olie  tCmt  queUmefou  pmttee  par 
la  iSte*  Very  few,  indeed,  we  admit ; 
and  we  are  not  one  of  them.  For  the 
identical /»Ar  has  just  occurred  to  our- 
self ;  but  in  us  it  becomes  the  quint- 
essence of  witfdom,  and  as  one  result, 
we  abandon  moralising.  Let  us  pursue 
our  interesting  narrative,  and  relate  it 
after  the  fashion  of  the  dav.    Amen. 

The  events  of  the  afternoon  had 
considerably  elevated  the  spirits  of 
BasiL  The  prospect  of  being  enabled 
through  the  agency  of  the  East- Indian 
to  settle  bis  debts,  to  regmn  his  aecos- 
tomed  position  in  society,  and  above 
all,  to  re-establish  himself  upon  bis 
former  footing  at  £lsbei|^  Villa,  was 
sanguiae 
changed 
from  the  extreme  of  despondeucy  to 
that  of  extravagant  anticipation.  Very 
little  deliberation  stifficed  to  determine 
him  to  go  to  the  ball.  He  had  expected 
that  Flemming  would  accompany  him. 
But  he  waited  until  nine  o^clock  and 
neither  Flemming  nor  any  body  dse 
came;  so  at  last,  tired  of  waitiag, 
away  he  went  by  himself  in  a  hadcne; 
carriage. 


*  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border* 


t  Alfred  Tennyson. 
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Upon  dafcendiDg  horn  theTebide 
be  gitneed  vp  at  the  windows  of  tlie 
Yilk ;  and  he  fonciech  he  saw,  flitting 
b/  them,  the  well-remenibered  flgnre 
^  Aarelia.  His  heart  beat  qaickerfor 
that  vision ;  and  he  entered  the  house. 
He  was  about  taking  oot  his  ticket  in 
readiness  for  the  inspection  of  the 
janitor  at  the  sommit  of  the  staircase, 
when  a  door  near  him  opened  and  the 
Herr  Von  Elsberg  came  forth,  aecom- 
panied  by  a  tal}  stranger  in  a  cloak, 
who  shook  him  (Eltberg)  by  the  hand, 
and,  bidding  him  farewell,  passed  ra- 
pidlv  out  at  the  great  entrance. 

Von  Elsberg  looked  at  our  hero,  and 
our  hero.looked  at  him.  Both  gentle* 
men  then  bowed  ;  but  a  not  very  close 
observer  might  have  discerned  some- 
thing approaching  to  hauteur  in  the 
greeting  of  Elsberg,  and  a  slight  indi- 
cation of  embarrassment  in  that  of 
Rosenwald. 

"This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure, 
Mr.  Rosenwald,**  saia  Elsberg,  with  a 
repelling  politeness  of  manner,  not 
easily  described,  though  frequently 
eneountered. 

"  Indeed  r  returned  Basil.  **  That 
is  somewhat  strange.  I  come  on  your 
own  invitation,  given  me  two  months 
since." 

•Will  you  step  into  my  study?" 
•aid  Elsberg.  **  1  am  anxious  to  say  a 
few  words  to  you." 

"Willingly,*'  and  both  crossed  the 
gallery  and  entered  the  study.  There 
was  a  calm  but  cheerful  aspect  about 
this  liiile  room.  A  coal  fire— so  rarely 
met  with  on  the  Continent — burned 
in  the  grate,  and  a  huge  tom-cat  was 
reposing  upon  the  hearUi-rug.  Warm- 
looking  paintings,  set  in  deep  gilt 
Florentine  frames,  decorated  the  walls. 
Elsberg  rang  for  wine  and  glasses. 

<*  Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Rosenwald,*'  said 
he,  ••  I  hope  yod  have  not  been  ill 
Jatelv?" 

"Not  particularly,** said  Basil. 

"  You  are  not  looking  by  any  means 
ss  well  as  you  used,"  observed  Von 
Elsberg. 

"  Mv  mind  has  not  been  entirely  at 
ease  of  late,"  Basil  answered. 

"  I  should  suppose  not,'*  said  Els- 
berg. ««  HabiU  such  as  you  have  fal- 
len into,  Mr.  Rosenwald,  must  disturb 
the  mind  very  much.*' 

"SirP  exclaimed  our  hero — and 
pride  and  mortification  were  both  con- 
centrated in  the  monosyllable. 

**  Well,  Mr.  Rosenwald  ?"  returned 
Uie  other,  composedly. 

**  I  may  have  been  unfortunate.  Sir,'' 


aaid  Basil,  ^'but  I  did  ttot  expect  to 
be  taunted  with  my  misfoftunes — at 
least  by  you.  It  is  uoffenerons— allow 
me  to  add,  it  is  ungentlemanly." 

'*Yon  are  too  warm,  Mr.  Roaenwald 
— ^you  should  leiun  to  hear  and  to  bear 
the  truth,*  answered  Elsberg.  **  I 
meaut  you  no  offence.  Suffer  me  to 
help  you  to  a  glass  of  Rhenish,**  he 
added,  as  the  servant  entering,  laid  a 
wine-flask,  vrith  glasses  and  silver  sal- 
vers, on  the  table. 

**  Let  me  not  detain  yon  from  your 
guests,  Herr  Von  Elsberg,**  said  Basil, 
abruptly  rising.  **  1  see — I  can  per- 
ceive——.** But  a  certain  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  beginning  to  be  agi- 
tated beyond  what  he  should  be,  or 
should  appear  to  be,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  explain  his  feelings  would 
but  increase  his  agitation,  checked  the 
rest  of -the  sentence.  Basil  was  proud 
and  sensitive,  and,  like  all  proud  and 
sensitive  men,  be  desired  to  be  consi- 
dered exceedingly  impassive  and  self- 
possessed. 

"  Pray,  sit  down,  sit  down,  Mr. 
Rosenwald,'*  saic^  Elsberg,  tranquilly, 
and  filling  bis  own  glass  as  he  spoke. 
And  Basil,  ashamed  of  the  emotion  he 
had  betrayed,  and  resolute  to  rival  the 
coolness  of  his  host  during  the  rest  of 
their  interview,  whether  long  or  short, 
reseated  himself. 

"  Mr.  Rosenwald,"  said  Elsberg,  «*it 
is  right  that  we  should  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  each  other.  Some 
weeks  have  now  elapsed  since  I  last 
saw  you — and  1  am  not  ignorant  of  the 
causes  that  have  produced  your  ab- 
sence. It  is  to  me,  as  it  must  be  to 
all  who  know  you,  matter  of  deep  re- 
gret that  you,  with  your  advantages  of 
birth,  station,  and  talenr,  should  have 
yielded  yourself  up  to  an  infatuation  as 
degrading  as  it  is  destructive — and 
with  eyes  open  to  all  the  consequences 
of  your  own  misconduct  should  perse- 
vere in  pursuing,  I  may  say,  the  direct 
path  to  perdition.  This  is  an  afflicting 
consideration,  Mr.  Rosenwald.  I 
should  be  rejoiced,  however,  to  think 
that  your  case  was  not  yet  wholly 
hopeless.  Let  me  trust  ail  has  not 
been  sacrificed  ?*' 

•*  If  you  mean  my  property,  Sir," 
said  Basil,  '*  I  can  give  no  encourage- 
ment to  your  hopes,  though  I  thank 
you  for  them.  But  this  is  a  subject 
which— excuse  me — I  cannot  recog- 
nise your  right  of  discussing  with  me. 
I  have  already  admitted  myself  to  be 
your  debtor,  although  only  a  portion 
of  the  jewels  which,  when  in  business, 
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to«dlRH)MdoftoinT«oCh€r,ftUi«lo  them  tU  teecMidary  to  ^e  tii^  pM- 
mr  huids  on  her  mA.  Yoe  haTe  tkm  of  love,  &  pMsion  which  frott  Hi 
my  bond  for  fifteen  thooiUKl  crownt,  Teiy  nature,  from  its  Tenr  Tiolence, 
payable  on  the  first  of  November.  If  mvst  be  eraneseent — and  is  too  oftea 
iHooidate  your  elaim  I  leave  you,  at  sncceeded  by  mutual  disappotntment 
least,  nothimr  to  eomplain  of."  and  dislike.    On  this  acconnt  I  regfsrd 

•*  This  is  tBe  seventeenth  of  October,    k  as  imperative  on  me  to  make  every 
Mr.  Rosenwald,"  said  Elsben?,— look- 
ing  at  his  guest  with  sn  eye  of  triumph- 
ant pity. 

-  Well,  Sir.— and  were  it  the  thirtr- 
first,  what   then?"     demanded    Basil, 


exertion  for  the  advancement  of  Aure- 
Ka's  real  welfare;  and  rou  will  not 
take  it  ill,  Mr.  Rosenwald,  if  I  say  I 
conceive  that  your  present  circa mstan- 
ces  are  not  exactly  those  which  couM 
warrolf,  for  the  glance  had  not  passed    justify  me  in  looking  forward  to  yoa 


unnoticed  by  him 

"You  have  all  but  admitted  your 
tnability  to  take  up  the  bond,"  said 
Elsberg.  ^    .     ^ 

••  Pardon  me,  I  have  admitted  no- 
thing of  the  kind."  said  Basil.  **  My 
circumstances  it  is  true,  are  at  present 
eml>nrraMed,  but-— and  the  thought  of 
the  Nabob's  money-hags  flashed  across 
his  mind, — •*  I  entertain  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  ultimately  retrieving  myself." 

**  May  1  ask  bow  r  demanded  Els- 
berg. 

«•  I   must  decline   answering,   Sir, 
said  Ba«l,  **  until  jfou  have  satisfied 
me  of  your  right  to  intermeddle  in  my 
affairs.^ 

«  Mr.  Rosenwald,"  said  Elsberg,  in 
severe  and  reproving  accents,  ••  Mr. 
Rosenwidd,  I  am  Aurelia's  father  I" 

The  words  told.  On  the  instant  the 
young  man  grew  paler.  An  arrow  had 
pierced  to  his  soul.  It  seemed  as 
though  pride,  and  thepeeuUar  position 
in  which  he  had  been  placed— for  his 
introduction  into  the  study  had  obvi- 
ously  been  a  rase  on  the  part  of  his 
host  to  prevent  him  from  ascending 
to  the  drawing-room — had  hitherto 
banished  every  thought  of  love.  But 
now,  and  with  a  force  all  the  mightier 
for  having  been  so  long  repressed,  his 
heart  and  its  affections  re-asserted  their 


as  her  husband  and  my  son-in-law.  I 
am  frank,  you  see,  with  you,  because 
I  am  aware  that  you  love  Aurelia ; 
and  it  is  better,  as  I  have  said,  that 
in  so  important  a  matter  we  shonld 
arrive  at  an  explicit  understanding  with 
one  another.*' 

**  And  Aurelia,**  said  the  young  man, 
as  sooa  as  he  had  in  some  degree  re- 
covered himself — **  is  she^ — does  she 
participate  in  your  sentiments.  Sir  r* 

<*  My  daughter  will  entertain  no  sen- 
timents unworthy  of  her,"  replied  Voa 
Elsberg.  "She  knows,  in  extremity, 
how  to  sacrifice  feelings  that  she  ought 
not  to  cherislK** 

**  Feelings  she  oaght  not  to  cherish!' 
repeated  the  youag  man.  "  What,  Sir, 
do  you  look  then  so  lightly  upon  vio- 
lated troth  and  fe]»ified  promises  f  U 
the  blackest  of  all  perjuries— that  in 
which  the  heart  is  forsworn — so  inno* 
cent  or  venial  in  your  estimation  IT 

**  I  do  not  know,"  said  Elri>erg, 
doubtingly,  "that  Aurelia  has  ^lA 
her  afi^ions  on  yott,  Mr.  Rosenwald.* 

**  She  has  :  lips  that  never  lied  have 
eonfessed  it!'  cried  BasH. 

"  Very  thoughtless,  I  must  say,* 
observed  Elsberg,  shaking  his  bead— 
"  the  result  of  her  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence, Mr.  Rosenwtdd.  But  she  is  a 
daughter  of  mifie — and^-even  if  wbst 


nreroeatives  and  rose  paramount  to  all  you  state  be  true— she  will — she  shaU 

rival  considerations.     A  thousand  fond  submit  to  be  guided  by  those  who  are 

and  woeful  reminiscences  grew  into  competent  to  direct  her.     I  have  but 

life    and  crowded  upon  him.     All  the  to  speak  to  her,  to  reason  with  her  a 

past  year,  clad  in  its  fights  and  shadows  little,  and  she  will  at  once  consent  as 

ofincident,came  before  him  likeapano-  she  ought,  to  forego  this  foolish  and 

ramie  mcture.     He  hid  his  face  in  his  inexpedient  attachment  !** 
hands  and  groaned.  "  Sir,*'  cried  Basil,  "if  those  be  your 

"It  grieves  me  much,  Mr.  Rosen-  real  sentiments,    I  tell  you,   wilhoat 

wald,*"  said  Elsberg,  "if  I  have  revived  circumlocution,    that    I    cannot   find 

unpleasant  recollections— but  the  first  language  suflaciently  strong  to  express 

duty  of  a  parent  is  to  provide  for  his  my  contempt  of  them  T 
child's  happiness,  and  to  see  that  she        "  It  is  sometimes  better,-  said  Von 

herself  does  not  mistake  it.    Young  Elsberg,   imperturbably,   and  playing 

men  and  young  women  never  look  pro-  with  his  watch  chain,  as  he  sat  badt  hi 

pcrly  before  them.    Wealth,  rank,  title,  his  chair,  "  that  we  should  l>e  at  a  loss 

the  consideration  of  society,  the  more  for  words  to  express  our  meaning ;  our 
substantialadvanUges  of  life,  art  with*  deAcieney  leaches  us  a  leason  of  seJf- 
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diffidenee  and  caution.  Au  retie^  Mr. 
Rosenwald,  the  sentiments  you  repro- 
bate are  such,  let  me  inform  jou,  at 
wiil  soon  be  shared  and  professed  by 
mj  daughter  herself.** 

*'  It  is  false  P  cried  Basil,  as  Auro- 
lia*s  image-— the  very  personification  of 
oonstancv  and  devoteaness — ^rose  upon 
his  mind's  eje — **  it  is  false  I**  he  re- 
peated, standing  up  ;  **  and  you,  her 
rather,  know  it  to  be  blse  as  hell ! 
Shame  upon  you,  sir,  so  to  slander 
your  own  blood— ay  !  and  to  ^lory  in 
the  slander !  But  your  breast  is  cased 
in  triple  adamant  Were  it  not  so,  I 
woold  demand  of  you  why  it  is  I  am 
here  at  this  moment — why  walls  and 
doors  should  be  permitted  to  separate 
on  such  a  night  hearts  that  nerer  can 
know  happiness  asunder.  I  am  aware 
that  I  should  appeal  in  Tain  to  you, 
otherwise  I  woold  ask  you,  even  now, 
whether  I  coold  see  your  daughter—if 
but  for  a  minute.** 

"  Tour  penetration,  such  as  it  is,  has 
■ot  deceiyed  you,*'  said  Elsberg. 
**You  cannot,  upon  any  account,  see 
my  daughter  this  evening.  The 
granting  of  such  an  interview  would 
oe  impolitic  •  1  could  not  possibly  per- 
mit it,  I  have  every  resp^Kit  for  yon^ 
Mr.  Rosenwald,  but  circumstances 
reader^—** 

••  Yo«  have  every  respect  for  hell 
and  damnation,  sirr  exclaimed  Basil, 
ia  a  transport  of  indignation.  *<  Where 
ismvhat?     Let  me  be  off  I" 

"Here  is  your  hat,  and  there  are 
your  gloves,  Mr.  Rosenwald,"  said 
Elsbere  ^ery  qnietly,  as  he  also  rose 
up.  *' Is  this  your  handkerchief '?  No; 
I  believe  It  is  my  own.  You  are  rather 
hot*  blooded,  I  think,  for  your  own  peace 


of  mind,"  he  added.  **  I  have  often 
noticed  your  excitability,  and  never 
without  regret  I  pardon  you  on  this 
occasion,  l^cause  you  are  a  lover ;  and 
though  I  have  never  known  what  the 
feelings  of  a  lover  are,  I  can  imagine 
them  and  compassionate  any  unfortu« 
nate  individual  who  suffers  from  them. 
But,  if  you  are  a  lover,  Mr.  Rosen- 
wald, I  am  a  fether ;  and,  as  such,  I 
must  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  father.  It  is 
pure  want  of  reflection  —  want  of 
serious   habits  of  thought — want,  in 

ihort^ ^  and  the  Herr  Von  Elsberg 

put  on  an  uncommonly  profound  and 
Socratic  countenance  —  '*  vrant,  in 
short,  Mr.  Rosenwald,  of  a  philoso- 
phical, categorical,  and  analytical  sys- 
tem of  investigation  into  the  operation 
of  correct  and  irrefragable  principles 
as  contradistinguished  from  tne  opera- 
tion of  illusory  and  fallacious  princi- 
ples, that  disqualifies  you  from  perceiv- 
ing that  I  act  for  the  best,  ana  with  a 
view  to  the  production  of  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  good  attainable 
under  existing  circumstances.  If  you 
are  determined  on  going,  Mr.  Rosen- 
wald—if  you  will  not  stop  and  chat 
with  me  over  another  glass — this 
Rhenish,  I  assure  yon,  was  fotir-«nd« 
twenty  years  old  last  Augpust — why,  I 
can  only  say,  I  have  the  honour  of 
bidding  you  a  good  evening." 

All  this  haa  fallen  upon  the  ear  of 
Basil  **  like  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal.*'  There  was  a  roaring  in  his 
head — a  tempest  in  his  heart  He  put 
on  his  hat,  and,  without  deigning  even 
to  notice  the  fkrewell  salutation  of  his 
host,  rushed  out  of  the  house  and 
made  his  way  home. 


CHAPTER  V. 


•♦Tber«*i  money  for  thee,  Greek?" 
**  I  prithee,  let  the  Prince  alone.**- 

A  tolerable  niti^ht*s  sleep — for  Basil 
"slept  in  spite  of  thunder" — somewhat 
restored  the  everv-day  tone  and  temper 
of  his  mind,  ife  got  up  and  dressed 
himself  and  shaved — or  shaved  and 
dressed  himself,  we  forget  which — and 
then  he  actually  breakfasted  ;  and  if 
the  curious  in  dietetics  are  ago^  to 
kaow  of  what  his  breakfast  consisted 
we  will  gratify  them  : — it  consisted  of 
one  colossal  roll  and  butter,  two  ben 
eggs,  three  slices  of  Westphalia  ham, 
and  four  cups  of  Arabian  coffee — a 
breakfast  we  undertake  to  recommend 
to  themselves,  the  curious  aforesaid. 
After  he  had  finished  his  last  cup,  it  is 
a  Ihct  that  he  drew  his  chair  to  the  (re 
and  deposited  his  toes  on  the  Pender  ; 
Vol.  XII. 


'-.Twelfth  Kifkt^  Act  ir.  5c.  I. 
K.  Hen,  IK  IHparf,  Act  L  5c.  1. 

and,  settled  in  that  position,  began  to 
pick  his  teeth  and  think  of  Aurelia. 
Several  minutes  elapsed,  and  he  was 
just  deliberating  whether  he  shouhl  or 
should  not  despatch  her,  a  succession 
of  billet-doux,  say  forty-eight  in  twen- 
ty-four hours — were  it  onl|^  to  plague 
her  father,  if  indeed  he  were  plague- 
able-^when  a  modest  knock  was  heard 
at  the  hall-door,  and  in  a  minute  after- 
wards Basil's  solitary  servant  an- 
nounced, "  Der  Herr  Grabb.** 

'*  Show  him  in,**  said  Basil,  rising  up 
carelessly. 

And  into  the  room,  with  a  slow  and 
stealthy  pace,  like  Wordsworth's  Doe, 
and  silently,  as  one  whose  shoon  are 
soled  with  -velvet,  came  Herr  Grabb. 
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Ra  #as «  shoH,  thickset  mtn,  wHh  ft 
broad  head,  a  low  forehead,  a  imall, 
quick,  gi^v  eye,  a  tnub  Doae,  and 
compret^ed,  though  somewhat  tbick- 
ish  lips ;  and  dispkyed  altogether  a 
UttU^etuemble  both  in  person  and  habi- 
liments, which  bespoke  him-r-not  to 
hasard  a  more  perilous  and  less  general 
ffuess  at  his  character — as  ooe  who  in 
Bis  time  had  enjoyed  a  much  less  iuti* 
mate  acquaintance  uith  the  romance 
of  life  than  with  iu  veaKties,  and  was 
considerably  more  at  home  in  All>er- 
stedt,  with  all  iu  lamples^  alleys  and 
aJs  de  sac  than  he  could  ever  feel  him- 
self in  Faery-land. 

•Take  a  chair,  Mr.  Grabb," •  said 
Basil.  He  went  to  a  press,  unlocked 
in,  and  to<»k  out  the  money-bag  he  had 
received  the  preceding  day. 
•  •'Eight  hundred  and-^-- — **  he 
•aidf  looking  at  Grabb,  inquiringly. 

**  Vitrrig,  forty,"  siud  Grabb.  in  a 
soft  Toice,  and  with  an  expressive 
twinkle  of  one  eye. 

Basil  counted  oot  and  set  apart  one 
hundred  and  nzty  ducats,  wnich  he 
restored  to  the  presa.  Having  done 
•o,  be  emptied  the  remaining  oontentt 
of  the  bag  ont  on  the  table. 

r*  Try  whether  yoo  have  the  number 
tbere,**  said  he ;  and  again  establishing 
himself  before  the  fire  and  fender,  he 
Te-afpKed  himaelf  to  his  silver  tooth- 
pick and  golden  reveries. 

Hts  back  was  to  the  thickset  man 
who  knew  nothing  about  romance ; 
bat  reader  I  we  most  disappoint  tbee— 
thou  art  knowing,  bat  not  all-knowing, 
and  thy  ehnckle  is  premature-— the 
thickset  man  who  ^new  nothing  about 
.  romance,  coonted  fiurlv,  albeit  his 
sleeves  were  ample  and  his  pockets 
eapacions.  Honesty,  even  for  rogues, 
is  now  and  then  the  best  policy.  The 
som  vras  found  exact  to  a  piece— eight 
liundred  and  forty  ducats. 

"*  EedU,  Right,**  said  the  readv-rec- 
koner,  with  another  twinkle  of  the 
•ye,  lost  on  Ba»il,  though  not  on  us. 

**  Have  yon  got  the  receipt?*  asked 
Basil. 

**  Ja,  yd,**  was  the  answer,  and  the 
reqnired  acknowledgment  was  forth- 
with drawn  from  one  of  the  recesses  of 
a  clumsy,  stuffed,  venerable-looking, 
well-handled,  nondescript  article,  whidi 
the  possessor  believed  to  be  a  pocket- 
book,— and  laid  upon  the  table. 

**  Then,"  said  Basil,  «*.you  had  bet- 
ter put  iip  the — O,  you  nave  done  so, 
I  see,**  ne  added,  as  he  half  turned 
rojuttd.  "  You  are  a  handy  lad,  Grabb. 
Give  me  the  receipt." 


«*  Dm^  There  T  aakl  Grabb,  with  bia 
peculiar  visual  smile. 

**  I  say,  Mr.  Grabb,  before  jroa  go, 
tell  me,  did  you  see  Schmidt  kat 
night  ?" 

f*  Nem^  No,**  replied  the  little  man. 

«*  The  fellow  owes  me  four  hundred 
and  odd  florins,  and  1  can*t  make  him 
out  high  or  low.  It  is  very  hard. 
Have  you  any  idea  where  he  is  gone 
to?" 

-Jo.** 

•*  You  can  tell  me  then  T^ 

'  "  Well,  where  is  he  gone  to  ?*• 

*  Zum  Ttmfei  grgangen.  Gone  to  the 
devil,*  said  Grabb. 

••  How  do  you  mean  T 

«  Todt,  dead.- 

-  Dead  ?" 

-Jfl." 

**  Dead  !  You  asconiah  me.  I 
never  heard  a  word  of  it  When  did 
he  die  T* 

**Gegtem^  Yesterdav.** 

-So  later  said  Basil  "*  Had  be 
beeniUr 

^NemT 

••Was  he  killed  r 

He  cut  his  throat,"  sara  <£abb,  in  a 
verr  soft  tone. 

Basil  turned  his  chair  laTolnntarilr 
round, — and  fixed  his  eyes  on  Grabo 
in  dead  silence  for  a  minute.  "  Cat 
his  ^oat  r  he  at  length  repeated. 
**  Unfortunate  devil !  What  drove  him 
to  that  r 

*"  Roidette,"  said  Grabb. 

Basil  shook  his  head.  **  Where  did 
it  happen,  Grabb  T 

**  Im  Hauset  At  home,**  said  GrabU 

Basil  looked  clown,  and  appeared  to 
be  lost  in  absorbing  study  of  the 
grotesque  figure-work  of  the  carpet. 
After  a  pause  of  some  minutes  spent 
thus,  he  lifted  hi#  head  and  .signed. 
**  You  may  go,  Grabb,"  said  he.  And 
out  went  Grabb. 

As  the  servant  opened  the  door  for 
him  to  make  his  exit,  up  walked  Hein- 
rick  Flemming. 

**  In  the  nick  of  time,"  said  he. 
f  Hey-day,  Grabb  1— early  at  bnsia 
Grabb,  I  must  jrive  yon  a  ffood  ek_„ 
inff  out  myself  one  of  these  dayi. 
Within  ?**  he  asked  of  the  servant 

**  Yes,  sir,  in  the  parionr,"  said  the 
servant,  dosinff  the  ooor. 

**  Yon  bare  bad  a  dun,  I  see  Basil," 
sud  Heinrick,  after  the  first  salutations 
"were  over. 

**  Yes_Grabb ;  he  fastened  on  me 
\\ke  a  leech  last  night  as  I  was  turning 
the  comer  of  the  Kaiserstrasse ;  and 
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•o  I  told  him  to  come  this  moraiv, 
ftDd  bring  me  a  receipt  in  full  (or  alL* 
"  How  much  was  the  all  ?*  atked 
Flemmlag. 

*  Eight  hnodred  and  forty  dacats.** 
"  Ha,   Basil !    then  I  take  it,  you 

sped  well  at  the  Nabob's.** 

"  Infinitely  better  than  I  had  any 
nght  to  expect,"  said  Basil.  **  Hein- 
rick,  you  must  forgire  my  petulance 
yesterday  ;  I  see  and  acknowledge 
that  you  are  a  sincere  friend.  I 
touched  a  thousand  ducats.  But  what 
is  the  matter  with  this  little  Nabob  ? 
Tell  me,  ^ou  who  know  him,  is  he 
crazed,  or  is  it  merely  a  spirit  of  wag- 
gery that  actuates  him  ?" 

**  Faith«  I  can  hardly  divine ;  be  is  a 
puzsle  to  the  few  acquaintances  he  has. 
Did    he    say  or    do  any  thing  very 

**  He  assured  me  he  was  a  brother 
of  mine,*  returned  Basil,  **and  told 
me  a  rigmarole  cock-and-bull  story 
about  his  having  studied  magic  in  the 
east,  and  his  dwiudling  dowu  from  six 
feet  to  three  feet  six ;  and  he  said  that 
for  every  thousand  ducats  I  should 
take  from  him  I  wO«ld  lose  an  inch.** 

^  An  inch  of  what  V 

«•  An  inch  of  my  hek^ht** 

«■  Nonsense  V  cried  Helnrick,  langh- 
iag.  «  Well,  yon  haTe  m^  lost  the 
inch,  have  you?* 

*  I  hope  not,"  said  Basil,  also  langh- 
iag.  *"  What  do  you  think?"  And  he 
stood  up. 

*'Egad,  bat  that  yon  are  in  your 
■Itpoers,"  said  Heinrids,  measuring  him 
%nb  his  eye,  ^  I  should  think  queer 
things."  Basil  laughed  louder  than 
before. 

"  Did  be  keep  his  coontenanccr  Baz, 
thouffh  ?** 

"  Keep  his  countenance  ?  You 
never  saw  soch  solemnity.  That  was 
what  made  the  thing  so  ridiculous. 
But  he  told  me  more ;  he  said  that  as 
I  lost  the  inches  he  gained  them ;  that 
ms  I  should  grow  short  he  should  grow 
CalL    Ha!  ha!  haT 

•«  Why.  he  must  be  the  devil'i  quiz,- 
iaid  Flemming.  "  What  did  he  oikf  an  7* 

*•  It  is  hard  to  say,**  replied  Rosen- 
wM,  ''  I  am  to  get  thirty  thousand 
^m  him.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  ae- 
oaalnt  voup  Heinrick,  that  I  accept  of 
nfa  only  as  a  loan.  I  conld  not  re- 
concile It  with  my  conseienoe  to  take 
an  advantage  of  the  prodigal  genoro- 
slty  of  any  man.  One  thing,  howcTer, 
is  dear  to  me— he  wishes  me^  I  don*t 
tevw  why,  to  banre  the  money  i  aad  I 
fM»  aee  Ibl  I  gntify  hUa  by  takipt  it 


As  the  case  is  so,  why  I  have  the 
fewer  scruples.  Accordingly  I  intend 
troubling  nim  to-day  fur  a  second 
thousand." 

<*  Bleed  him  well,  bleed  him  irdL 
my  boy,  since  he  will  have  it  so,"  sata 
Heinnek.  "  Don't  let  you  bashfulnesa 
stand  in  the  way  of  yonr  fortuM. 
Are  voo  coming  ou^  now,  Baz?" 

**  I  believe  1  may  as .  well  taste  the 
morning  air,"  smd  Basil  s  ^  1  have  no- 
thing particular  to  do  here.  Are  yoa 
going  any  where  yourself?" 

**  Only  to  the  Exhibition  in  the  BUd- 
strasse — 1  have  two  or  three  bores  to 
meet  and  be  stupified  by  there^"  an- 
swered Flamming. 

**  Talking  of  exhibitions,**  said  BaA 
''why  were  you  not  with  me  last 
night  ?     I  expected  you  up  to  nine." 

"  I  didn^  know  we  had  appointed 
to  go  together/*  said  Flemmiqg. 
**  But  I  was  not  at  the  Villa  at  all.  A 
friend  that  I  had  not  seen  for  six  yeai* 
dropped  in  on  me  in  the  afternoon, 
and  I  couldn't  help  spending  the  even- 
ing with  him,  for  we  had  a  good  deal 
to  talk  about  that  nobody  must  be  the 
wiser  for.  'So  I  sent  an  apology  to 
Elsberg.  *  I  bcTieve  he  didn't  care 
much  whether  I  went  or  stayed.** 

'  •*  Old  'Elsbeig  is  a  man  of  marble,* 
said  Basil.  And  thereupon  he  gave 
his  friend  a  sucdnct  account  of^the 
interview  of  the  evening  before. 

Heinrick  listened  attentively,  and 
whenr  Basil  had  finished  he  leaned  hia 
cheek  on  his  hand  and  assumed  an  un- 
nsnally  grave  and  thoughtful  expres- 
sion of  visage.  **  By  Jove,  you  are 
diddled,  Basil,"  said  be.  <«  I  see  how 
it  is.  I  never  paid  any  attention  to 
the  rumour  before — bnt  I  now  perceive  • 
It  is  founded.  As  sare  as  you  have  a 
soul  indde  yout  body,  Aurelia  will  be 
the  Princess  von  Lowenfeld-Sch wars- 
bach  before  another  month.** 

**  Aurelia  will  be  what  ?**  exclaimed 
Basil,  startinp^  from  his  chair,  whicb 
he  involuntarily  pushed  from  -him  into 
the  middle  of  the  room* 

"  A  princess,"  replied  Flemaiog!:  "a 
very  fine  thing  to  be*" 

•*  Who  dares  to  say  so?*  deqianded 
the  yonng  man. 

**  Her  father,  in  the  first  place,"  re« 
pKed  Heinrick,  tapping  his  boot  with 
nia  ebony  cane,  «thePrinoe  himse% 
io  the  second— %thifdly>  the  whole 
world— and,  finally,,  your  obedital 
humble  servaati* 

Basil  knH  hb  brews.  ^  The  base 
worM  belies  her,**  be  said  ;  -  infb. 
mously  belies  her !    She  has  pledged 
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Ser  troth  to  mc  and  me  only — and  she 
IB  not — I  know  she  is  not — the  girl  to 
be  coerced  by  tyranny  or  dazzled  by 
title.  But  who»  pray,  is  this  Prince  f 
^hat  hole  or  comer  has  he  come  out 
of?  How  does  it  happen  that  I  have 
never  heard  of  him  until  now  f 

••  To  answer  your  last  question  first, 
as  I  am  a  lover  of  order,"  sud  Hein- 
rick — "  Because  you  have  been  for  six 
weeks  absorbed  in  the  unhallowed  mys- 
teries of  cards,  dice,  tables  black  and 
red,  ivory  bails,  and  tantalising  cylin- 
ders—  why,  man,  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco — the  Great  Mo^l — the 
Grand  Lama  himself — thougn  1  don*t 
know  if  he  marries — might  have  come 
into  Alberstadt,  and  borne  Aurelia  off 
in  triumph  to  bis  dominions,  without 
any  knowledge  on  your  part  of  the 
abduction.  What  a  pretty  sort  of 
lover  you  are  !  As  for  Lowenfield- 
Schwarzbach,  upon  my  honour,  he  is 
in  every  respect  a  very  desirable  parti 
— ^rich,  hanasome,'  accomplbhed,  and, 
more  than  all,  a  Prince." 

**  Lowenfeld-Schwarzbach !"  echoed 
Basil,  contemptuouslpr,  **  In  what  part 
of  space  may  that  principafity  be  lying 
perdu  f* 

**  Somewhere  in  Silesia,  I  think,* 
was  the  answer. 

*'  He  does  well  not  to  place  it  in 
Salony,*  said  Basil.  **  The  further  off 
a  vagabond  pitches  his  tent  on  these 
occasions  the  less  common  eyes  can 
disting^sh  whether  it  is  of  sattin  or 
canvas." 

•*  What  r  ezclumed  Flemming. 
"  Does  His  Serene  Highness  the 
Prince  Von  Lowenfeld-Schwarzbach 
iake  the  shape  and  qualities  of  a  che» 
vaUcr  d'industrie  in  your  eyes  ?  Come, 
come,  Baz  ;  this  is  too  bad ;  jealousy 
makes  you  unjust.  Von  Lowenfeld- 
Schwarzbach  is  a  Prince  —  ay  !  —  a 
Prince  every  inch  of  him." 

**  Curse  bis  inches  I**  cried  Rosen- 
kald ;  **  I  wish  that  old  East-Indian 
6ould  melt  them  down,  as  he  proposes 
to  do  with  mine.  I  tell  yon,  Hein- 
rick,  I  have  my  suspicions  whenever  I 
hear  of  your  very  foreign  noblemen. 
If  lions  are  got  up  to  be  stared  at, 
tigeis  usually  get  themselves  up.  I 
have  seen  something  of  the  world,  and 
/*-am  not  easily  duped.     Was  there  not 


somebody  sometime  back  who  passed 
himself  off  in  Berlin  as  the  Wanderings 
Jew  y     You  have  no  notion  of  the 

? gullibility  of  people.  I  will  tell  you  a 
act ;  while  I  lived  at  Dresden  last 
year,  my  tailor  there,  by  the  help  of 
dyes,  dress,  moustaches,  and  the  moat 
damned  efi&ontery,  sot  himself  ad- 
mitted into  the  first  circles  as  a  Pome- 
ranian Baron.  His  title  was — ^no  mat- 
ter— something  sounding,  like  Thun- 
der-ten-Trunk ;  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  making  his  fortune  or  getting 
nis  scull  split,  I  forget  which  now, 
when  I  exposed  the  rogue  and  forced 
him  to  shift  his  quarters.  As  soon  as 
be  found  himseu  blown  he  took  him- 
self off  in  a  twinkling,  and  by-the-bj 
carried  with  him  a  splendid  dress  lace 
coat  of  mine,  with  a  green  and  gold 
collar,  worth  about  thirty  ffuineaa.  If 
I  ever  catch  him  111  drub  him  to  some 
purpose,  even  though  I  lay  the  blows 
on  my  own  coat." 

•*  rooh  !  pooh  !  —  these  little  inci- 
dents will  happen,**  said  Flemming. 
*'  But  your  inference  is  somewhat 
sweeping  if  you  conclude  that  because 
a  Dresden  tailor  pretended  to  be  a 
Pomeranian  Baron,  every  Silesiiui 
Prince  must  be  a  swindler.  However, 
well  discuss  the  matter  more  at  large 
another'  time.  If  you  arc  for  going 
out  now,  you  had  better  make  your 
toilet  at  once,  for^  —  and  he  took, 
out  his  watch — **  my  time  is  at  hand.** 

"  I  shall  not  delay  you,**  saAd  Basil ; 
and  he  tripped  up  the  stmrs.  In  a  few 
minutes  be  affain  rejoined  Heiniick, 
and  both  left  the  house. 

The  friends  as  they  walked  along 
arm  in  arm,  resumed  the  aubnects  they 
had  been  conversing  on  in  toe  house, 
but  Basil  had  not  arrived  at  any  deci- 
sion satisfactory  to  himself  with  re- 
spect to  the  course  of  conduct  he 
should  pursue  in  reference  to  Aurelia, 
by  the  time  they  reached  the  comer 
of  the  Blumenstrasse,  where  it  was 
necessary  that  both  should  part.  They 
therefore  appointed  to  meet  again  after 
a  short  interval.  Flemming  hurried 
off  to  the  Exhibition,  while  Basil,  in  a 
thoufi^htful  and  perplexed  mood  of 
mind,  slowly  wended  his  way  through 
the  winding  strasses  and  neglected 
avenues  that  lead  to  the  Domensteg. 
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CHAPTEIl  Xrnv—WHITEBOYISM  IN  MUN8TEB — CATHOLIC  COMMITTEE  IN    DDBUN- 
HEARTS  OF  OAK  IN  THE  NORTH. 


The  triumvirate  to  which  Mr.  Wysc 
ascribes  the  origin  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  appears  to  have  made  a 
jodicioQS  division  and  assignment  of 
hbour.  Mr.  Curry  undertook  the  tad^ 
of  disabusing  Protestant  prejudice  bj 
his  writings.  Mr.  O'Connor  negociated 
so  as  to  procure  Protestant  collabora- 
teuTS  for  his  learned  associate.  Mr. 
Wise  occupied  himself  chiefly  in  the 
endeavour  to  arouse  and  combine  the 
energies  of  the  Catholic  population. 
The  parts  were  well  cast.  Mr.  Curry 
had  (fiven  to  a  genius  for  falsehood  of 
the  first  order,  the  advantages  derivable 
from  learned  labour  and  research.  Mr. 
O'Connor  graced  the  doctrines  of  his 
church,  and  the  designs  of  his  party, 
by  the  bearing,  and  so  far  as  natural  dis- 
position prevailed,  the  principles  and 
nabits,  ot  a  gentleman.  Mr.  W^se 
appears  to  have  possessed  that  ezcita- 
bihty  of  temper,  and  that  consciousness 
or  conviction  of  unacknowledged  merit, 
which  are  often  found  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  awakening  and  exasperating 
a  spirit  of  discontent  and  faction.  The 
triumvirate  entered  upon  its  systematic 
and  avowed  labours,  as  well  as  we  can 
collect,  sometime  in  or  about  the  year 
seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-seven.* 

At  the  same  time  the  first  manifes- 
tations of  agrarian  disorder  (as  the 
chouannerie  of  die  Roman  Catholic 
districts  in  Ireland  has,  delicately,  been 
called)  broke  out  in  Waterford  or  Tip- 
I>erary,  or  perhaps  in  boU)  these  coun- 
ties. Mr.  Wyse  was  a  resident  in 
Waterford  ;  and  although  we  unaf- 
fectedly declare  that  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  ascribing  to  him  the  system 
of  outrage  which  speedily  arrive4  at  a 
diabolical  perfection  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, we  think  it  due  to  our  Subject  to 
extract  the  character  which  his  descend- 
ant has  given  of  this  adventurous  and 
'  <fiscontented  gentleman,  and  to  leave 
it  to  the  judgiment  of  the  reader,  how 
fiur  the  words  and  actions  of  such  a 
leader  may  have  contributed  to  pro- 
mote iKsonier  among  the  people. 
'*The  third  co-operator  in  this  national 
work,  was  Mr.  Wyse,  of  the  manor  of  St 
.John,  the  descendant  of  an  English 
family,  which  had  accompanied  the 
Earl  Strongbow  to  Waterford,  and  had 
conUttucd  settled  in  thai  country  since 


the  period  of  the  first  invasion.  The 
small  portion  of  the  originally  exten- 
sive estates,  which  had  been  rescued 
from  three  successive  confiscations,  still 

{>ointed  him  out  to  the  persecution  of 
ocal  and  personal  enemies  :  he  came 
to  this  struggle  with  feelings  not  less 
roused  by  ue  home  experience  of  in- 
iury  and  wrouff,  than  Mr.  O'Connor  ; 
but  he  wanted  somewhat  of  the  cool 
discretion  and  iudicious  temperance, 
which  distingubhed  his  fellow-labourer. 
The  early  portion  of  his  life  had  been 
spent  abroad,  and  his  sons  were  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  foreign  powers. 
On  his  return  to  his  own  country,  in- 
dignant at  the  daily  contumelies  which 
were  heaped  upon  the  gentry,  he 
abstained  altogether  from  intercourse 
with  his  persecutors.  He  lived  in  se- 
clusion, and  turned  his  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  his  estates.  Manu&c- 
tories,  for  which  he  obtained  with  dif* 
ficulty  even  the  connivance  of  govern- 
ment, were  attempted  to  be  introduced. 
His  speculative  and  ardent  spirit,  im- 
patient of  repose,  miscalculated  the 
times  in  whicn  he  lived,  and  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  The  anti- 
popery  spirit  came  between  the  country 
and  every  improvement ;  every  exertion 
for  the  advancement  of  its  civilization, 
in  which  a  Papist  could  be  concerned, 
failed.  Gallea  and  disappointed,  in  a 
moment  of  despondency  and  disgust, 
a  correspondence,  at  first  casual,  after- 
wards frequent  and  sustained,  with  Mr. 
O'Connor,  opened  to  him  new  and 
ampler  views.  He  seized  them  with, 
avidity — ^he  saw  there  were  still  hopes 
for  Ireland— he  girt  himself  up  to  give 
every  assistance  to  the  sacred  cause, 
whicli  an  oppressed  man  had  still  in 
his  power.  But  far  more  impetuous 
than  his  associates,  he  disdained  to 
conciliate :  he  roused — he  enkindled — 
but  was  little  fitted,  or  little  inclined  to 
calm.  His  habits  were  not  literary, 
but  active ;  little  content  with  oblite-- 
rating  Protestant  prejudice,  he  thought 
a  more  important  task  still  remained 
behind — ^the  compressing  into  shape 
and  system  the  scattered  energies  of 
his  Cfatholic  countrymen.  To  that 
purpose,  with  the  firmness  of  a  will . 
not  easily  to  be  awayed  from  its  object, 
he  bent  tho  energies  of  a  bold  and 
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ctroett  spirit.  To  liim  and  to  Dr. 
Curry,  the  Catholic  body  owe  the  first 
seeds  of  that  great  ooofederacy,  which 
io  after  times  was  destined,  through 
the  labours  of  mightier  men.  to  embrace 
the  entire  island.  But  his  fate  was  not 
so  tranquil  as  that  of  either  of  his  com- 

ginions.  He  had  rendered  himself  a 
r  more  conspicuous  mark  to  the  hos- 
tility of  the  persecutor.  His  days 
-were  embittered  and  endangered  by 
every  ingenious  application  of  the 
penal  code  which  bis  enemies  could 
devise ;  and  after  successively  proving 
in  his  own  person,  the  inflictions  df 
the  ravel  abt,  and  of  the  disarming 
act,  the  inffenions  malignitpr  of  the  dis- 
coverer, the  secret  conspiracy  of  the 
Protestant  minister,  the  treacherous 
calumny  of  the  informer,  he  sunk 
broken-hearted  into  the  grrave,  leaving 
it  as  an  injunction  in  his  last  will  to  his 
children,  'that  they  should,  with  all 
convenient  speed,  sell  the  remainder  of 
their  hereditary  property,  (a  portion  of 
which  had  already  been  disposed  of 
for  that  purpose,)  and  seek  out  some 
other  country,  where  they  might  wor- 
ship God,  uke  other  men,  m  peace, 
and  should  not  be  persecuted  for  man- 
fully observing,  in  the  open  day,  the 
reTigion  of  their  hearts,  and  the  dictates 
of  an  honest  conscience.* " 

Such  was  Mr.  Wyse,  according  to 
the  representation  of  his  descendant 
and  admirer.  Enterprising,  impatient, 
irritated,  inflamed  by  contention  with  a 
^minister,*  harassed  by  the  **ioformer,*' 
and  exasperated  by  the  besetting  pre- 
sence of  an  aggressive  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy, or  what  be  esteemed  snch,  he 
united  himself  in  an  angry  hour  with 
*  his  veteran  cotlea^Ues  ;  but  still  bent 
'  his  energies  on  his  own  peculiar  task, 
the  overcoming  Protectant  opposition, 
not  bv  disarminar  it  of  pfHudice,  but  by 
combining  the  force  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics, whether  physical  or  moral  we  are 
'  not  clearly  told,  against  it.  The  phy- 
'  sical  force  was,  certainly,  soon  aroused, 
organised,  and  arrayed  in  the  district 
'  where  Mr.  Wyse  had  most  inflnence. 
He  did  not  retard  the  movement,  it 
would  seem»  or  allay  the  violence  of 
those  who  sought  to  obtain  their  ends 
b^  lawlessness  and  crime.  His  asso- 
ciates in  the  work  of  regenerating 
**  Catholic  Ireland"  admitted  him  to 
their  councils,  without  endeavouring  to 
moderate  his  temper,  at  least  without 
requiring  him  to  forego  his  ambiUous 
and  daring  puiposes. 


The  distiirbances  which  broke  out  in 
Munster  in  the  year  1757  or  1759,  asd 
which  were,  at  first,  occasioned  by  the 
impatience  of  the  people  at  the  erec- 
tion of  enclosures  of  which  they  coai- 
plained  as  unjust  and  illegal,  increased 
m  violence,  and  were  rendered  sub- 
servient to  more  important  objecta 
during  their  progress  through  some 
years  following,  in  a  former  number 
we  showed  how  formidable  the  organi- 
sation of  the  disturbers  had  become 
before  the  year  1 762,  and  how  mudi 
the  public  mind  had  been  alarmed  by 
their  excesses.  The  prevailing  opinion 
upon  the  subject  of  the  disturbances 
was,  that  tbev  had  a  political  origin 
and  object — that  they  were  prooB^  in 
short,  of  a  Roman  (Jatholic  rebellion. 
This  was  an  opinion  which,  it  may 
well  be  imagined,  was  unacceptable  to 
the  government.  It  created  disquietude 
at  home,  and  encouraged  hosdie  pur- 
poses abroad.  The  commission  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  tumulu  m 
Munster,  reported,  as  very  probably 
the  Irish  government  desired^  that  they 
were  not  political.  At  least,  such  was 
the  impression  which  the  report  ap- 
pears intended  to  produce.  Strong 
measures,  however,  had  been  adopted 
to  repress  disorder,  and  expectations 
were  confidently  expressed  in  the  re- 
port, that  quiet  would  speedily  be 
restored. 

The  temporary  and  insecure  tran- 
oiiillity  in  the  south,  on  which  Lord 
Halifax  congratukited  parliament,*  was 
more  than  compensated  by  the  distur- 
bances which  broke  out  in  Ulster.  The 
year  1763  was  unhappily  memorable 
for  the  outrages  of  the  **  Hearta  of 
Oak,**  (so  called  from  the  oak  branches 
with  which  they  decorated  their  hat%) 
who  arose  in  opposition  to  the  law  or 
custom  which  imposed  the  burden  of 
making  and  repairing  roads  exdunvely 
on  the  poor.  The  rising  of  the  dis- 
contented northerns  was  highly  for- 
midable. 

« From  parishes  the  conlagioii  flew 
to  baronies,  from  baronies  to  countass, 
till  at  length  the  greater  part  of  Ulster 
was  engaged.  Baeidas  the  overseers  of 
roads,  they  attacked  the  clergy,  whom 
they,  resolved  to  curtail  of  their  tithes, 
and  their  landlords,  the  price  of  whose 
lands  (particulari^  the  turf  bogs)  they 
set  about  regulating.  The  army  was 
collected  from  the  oUier  provinces,  for  tiU 
then  the  province  of  Ulster  was  deemed 
so  peaceful,  that  scarcely  any  trodps  wars 


*  At  the  close  of  the  session,  1762. 
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^sartarad  io  it.  With  tka  lov  of  tome 
£▼66  tbe  tusiilt  was  aoon  qaallad,  and  bj 
iOBia  logiala&ire  re^^tiont  for  tha  futora 
npair  of  Toada»  quel  waa  raatorad.*** 

Quiet  was  restored  for  a  season,  bat 
the  seeds  of  disturbance  were  sown  in 
Ulster.  Thej  produced  an  abandant 
harrest  in  after  years. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  writers  on 
Irish  aAiirs  to  r^^  the  northern 
eomaiottons  as  wholly  oneonneeted 
with,  an^  independeDt  of  the  system 
of  disorder  in  Munsler.  They  reason 
ss  if  the  caoses  as  well  as  the  occa- 
sions in  both  were  purely  local  and 
temporary.  T^^  whiteboys  and  lereW 
len  in  the  south  professed  that  the 
object  of  their  rising  was  to  cast  down 
illegal  enclos^>rc>*  The  oak*boys  in 
die  north  affirmed  that  they  were  ag- 
grieved bj  the  bm'den  of  a  particular 
<^pression,  and  took  the  field  in  order 
U>  free  themsicWes  from  an  offensiTe 
impost  The  causes  of  iasnrrection, 
M  alleged,  being  ^o*  distinct,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  moyemento  were  alto- 
gether without  concert,  and  ahhodgh 
as  the  disorders  advanced  towards  ma- 
tarity,  an  identity  of  purpose  became 
developed  in  Ulster  and  in  the  south, 
it  is  stUl  contended  that  this  does  not 
argue  unity  of  design — that  the  agree- 
ments or  resemblances  were  accidental, 
--that  the  differences  were  marked  and 
distinguishing. 

This  is  a  subject  upon  which  it 
would  be  inexcusable  to  jump  to  a  con- 
duMon,  and  upon  which  we  r^et  to 
say  history  is  very  parsimonious  in 
supplying  the  materials  upon  which  a 
right  conclusion  can  be  formed.  We 
Icaro,  however,  some  particulars  by 
which  our  speculations  may  be  aided 
and  directed.  We  know  something  of 
the  character  of  France,  and  of  the 
recklessness  and  craft  with  which  that 
country  has  laboured  to  excite  di«- 
.  affection  where  she  could  not  hope 
for  conquest  We  know  that  when 
Tbnrot  made  his  descent  at  Car- 
rickfergus,  he  came  with  an  arma- 
ment far  too  inconsiderable  to  be  em- 
ployed if  it  were  designed  to  effect  a 
■ettleroent  in  the  country.  We  know 
bow  ^resolutely  that  sagacious  and  en- 
terprising commander  petvevered,  (ini^i 


spite  of  all  the  opposition  he  experi- 
enced from  the  season,  from  the  wants 
and  even  disposition  of  Eb  troops,)  ii^ 
his  determination  to  effect  something 
fot^  his  country.  We  have  r#ason  to 
bdieve,  from  the  justice  and  even 
generosity  with  which  he  condocted 
himself  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Isla, 
-where  he  might  have  made  force  d* 
the  office  of  coin,  that  he  was  not, 
whatever  his  other  wants  may  have 
•been,  destitute  of  money.  We  know 
tliat  as  if  his  work  was  done,  after  a 
few  days  occupation  of  Carrickfergus, 
he  embarked  his  troops,  and  made  the 
attempt,  in  which  he  met  his  death,  to 
escape.  We  turn  then  to  the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  find  that  insurgents  there 
hadf  received  French  money  as  their 
pay,  had  sworn,  in  their  oath  of  as- 
sociation, to  be  true  to  a  general  in 
.  Ulster,  had  adopted  as  their  favourite 
.music  a  tunc  or  which  the  nau^e  indi- 
.cated  a  French  origin,  and  bad  as- 
sumed, in  an  advanc^  stage  of  their 
insurrection,  a  name  said  to  be  derived 
.from  a  peculiaritjr.  in  their  costttme4 
but  whicn  may,  with  perhaps  at  least 
equal  propriety,  be  ascribed  to  their 
beinff  enrolled  under  the  wlu^  standard 
of  France — is  it  altogether  unreason- 
able to  imagine  that  these  character- 
istics of  southern  insurrection  denote 
some  species  of  connection  or  corres- 
pondence with  an  influence  in  the  north  ? 
and  that  that  pawer,  wl^atever  it  wwft,  to 
which  the  whiteboys  swore  obedience 
under  the  personification  of  the  Ulster 
general,  was  insidiously  employed  in  en- 
deavouring to  create  the  discontent 
which  manifested  itself  in  the  risings  of 
the«oak-boys  and  the  hearts  of  steel  ? 

We  are  not  solitary  in  the  conjec- 
ture that  the  movements  in  Ulster  and 
in  the  south,  had  their  origin  and  im- 
pulse in  thesaiue  system.  We  are  coun- 
tenanced by  at  least  one  writer,  and 
that  a  writer  of  no  ordinarv  authority, 
the  historian  of  Captain  Rock.  The 
testimony  (even  thoi^h  merely  flatter 
of  opinion)  of  one  to  whom  so  many 
secret  sources  of  intelligence  were 
likely  to  spring  open,  is  of  too  qauch 
moment  to  be  disregarc|ed. 

« It  has  been  supposed  that^  ia  ad- 
tion  to  his  orgHniiatioa  and  oommand 


*  Plowden's  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  142. 
t  See  By- Ways,  November,  1837,  and  January,  1838. 
I  The  costume  itself  may  be  of  French  extraction.  "  Villains  dressed  io  the 
Whiteboy  uniform,  with  frarac^  o/  while  ribbons  in  their  hats,**  ^c.  may  be  read  of 
>Q  various  notices  of  predial  disorder.  We  have  copied  from  a  notice  in  the 
Freeman's  Journal  of  April  19,  1766.  The  white  cockade  seems  suficiently 
^UMqaivocaL 
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of  the  whiteboys,  my  fnther  also  lent  hit 
powerful  aid  to  the  oak-bojs  and  hearts 
of  steel,**  Sec.  «  As  the  two  ktter  in- 
■lUTBctiotts  were  oompoead  chiefly  of 
Bortfaern  Protestants,  some  OTer-strici 
Catholics  hafe  doohled  whether  ibt 
father  wonld  condsscand  to  aeddle  with 
them.  Bat  the  Rooks  are  ■•  bigots  in 
fighting  matters,  nor,  indeed,  at  all  par- 
ticnlar  as  to  whom  they  fight  unik^  so  it 
be  but  agminat  the  eooBmoii  enemy—- 1.  e. 
generally  speaking,  the  coMtituted  au- 
thorities for  the  time  being.  I  can  eauly, 
therefoia,  beliere  that  my  TenerabM 
parent  belonged  not  only  to  the  white- 
boys,  oak-boTs,  heartK>f-steel  bors,  but 
to  all  other  nratemities  of  boys  then  ex- 
isting, whose  sports  were  at  all  likely  to 
end  in  the  attitnde  thns  described  by 
Viigil,  <  tudera  pemdaUea  pueroa,*  *** 

Sach  is  Mr.  Moore's  opinion  respect- 
ing the  disturbances  in  Ulster.  We 
may  confidently  aflinu,  that  the  Pro- 
testants engaged  in  them  had  no  know- 
ledge of  any  ulterior  objects  which 
they  were  intended  to  promote ;  but 
treason  can  work  out  its  ends  by  un- 
conscious instruments ;  and  emissaries 
of  sedition  may  have  wrought  upon  the 
passions  of  loyal  men,  by  in?eighing 
against  some  local  annoyance  or  op- 

f>re88ion — and,  by  engaging  them  in 
awlcps  enterprises,  may  haye  hoped  to 
embarrass  and  weaken  the  goycrnraent, 
to  diyert  attention  from  themselyes, 
and  to  gain  opportunities  of  which 
they  might  pront^  so  as  to  widen  the 
separation  between  the  crown  and  its 
roost  faithful  subjects,  and  by  magni- 
fying a  grievance,  irritating  rather  than 
severe,  to  confirm  a  pasting  discontent 
into    disaffection.      In    a    word,*  the 


traitors  and  conspirators  against  the 
throne  would  not  disclose  their  pur- 
poses to  the  loyal  Protestants  of  Ulster, 
but  much  would  be  gsdned  to  dieir 
Aanse  if  they  could  deprive  the  goy«m- 
«ient  of  their  cordial  and  ready  sup- 
port, if  they  could  place  them  and  the 
E^yemment  mutually  in  the  wrong,  by 
wiess  proceedings  on  the  one  aide, 
and  excessiye  severity  on  the  other. 
B«t  whatever  may  have  been  the 
moving  principle  in  the  northern 
tnmuU,  whether  there  was  a  ^  general* 
stationed  in  Ulster,  directing  thence 
the  enterprises  of  the  whitebo/s,  who 
swore  obedience  to  him  in  the  south, 
and  when  the^  had  been  reduced  (or  a 
time  to  inaction,  who  succeeded  in 
diversifing  the  tempozary  tranqiullitir 
which  foUowed,  with  the  excesses  oH 
the  Hearts-of-oak  ;  or  if  inearrectkm 
•rose  naturally  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, and  the  shock  which  coavulsed 
Ulster  was  merely  sympathetic,  if  not 
independent ; — whether  the  north  dic- 
tatca  its  ooune  of  action  to  the  south, 
or  the  south  propagated  its  insurrec- 
tionary movement  to  the  north,  or  both 
were  comprehended  in  the  ramifica- 
tions of  an  all-embracing  conspiracy — 
this  much  i|  certain — the  descent  of  the 
French  fleet  on  the  northern  coast,  the 
manifestation  of  wliiteboyism  in  Mun- 
ster,  and  the  entrance  of  the  Catholic 
Association  upon  its  duUes  in  Dublin, 
took  place  in  the  same  year — the  dis- 
orders in  the  north,  on  the  interruption 
given  to  Whitcboyism,  a  few  years 
afier.  Since  then,  every  province  in 
Ireland  has  been  disturbed,  almost 
without  intermission,  by  faction  or  by 
insurrection. 


CHAP.  ZIZ. — HOW   TO   **  STIFLE    A   PLOT." — ATRIAL   OP   PATUER   8HBEBY. 


While  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
mittee laboured  to  remove  what  they 
denominated  the  prejudices  of  Protes- 
tants, and  thus  to  win  a  favourable  bear- 
ing to  their -demands,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  whiteboy  insurrection  would  very 
seriously  obstruct  their  efforts,  unless 
it  should  be  made  to  appear  rather 
of  that  character  whicn  some  of 
the  flippant  politicians  of  modem 
times  ascribe  to  it,  than  what  it  was 
believed  to  be  by  well-informed  Pro- 
testants. Accordingly  it  was  represen- 
ted as  an  **  agrarian"  tumult.  The  ar- 
rangements made  to  give  effect  to  such 
a  representation  were  well  contrived. 
Every  body  familiar  with  Old  Bay  ley 


strategies  in  Ireland,  in  those  days 
when  Irish  was  often  the  language  in 
which  testimony  was  borne,  has  heard 
of  the  culprit  who,  while  his  accom- 
plices in  crime  were  discussing  the 
provision  they  had  respectively  made 
for  ensuring  an  acquittal^-oue  demand- 
\ux  congratulations  on  the  able  **  coun- 
sellor'* which  his  share  of  the  spoil  had 
produced  him,  and  another  on  his 
phalanx  of  undaunted  witnesses— lis- 
tened to  them  in  silence,  and  when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  say  what  he  had 
done  with  his  guilty  giun,  declared  that 
he  had  not  feed  a  lawyer  or  bribed  a 
witness,  and  yet  had  as  good  hope  as 
Ills  fellows.     What  have  you,  then,  to 


*  Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock. 
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depend  on  ?  was  tlie  natiiral  qnesdon  ; 
and  tbe  answer  silenced  further  Inqairr 
—"I  hare  tbc  intherpratur,"*  A 
similar  policy  was  adopted  by  the 
apologists  of  insurrection.  They  could 
not  deny  the  crime,  but  they  could 
procure  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
causes.  Thejr  gaincnl  the  interpreters. 
Some  they  misled  bv  &lse  intelligence 
— some  they  bribed  by  money.  Those 
whom  they  could  not  gain  they  de- 
fiuned.  Over  all  who  wrote  or  spoke 
ou  the  disorders  of  the  country  tliey 
acquired  influence,  or,  fiadling  to  mis- 
lead, they  misrepresented  them;  and 
thus  they  contrived  that  materials  should 
be  ready  at  hand  for  all  who  would 
advocate  their  views,  while  the  testi- 
monies by  which  truth  could  be  ascer- 
tained should  be  inaccessible  or  dis- 
paraged. Their  efforts  were  too  cau- 
tious and  too  obscure  to  alarm  Protes- 
tants to  a  sense  of  duty. 

A  little  book  was  published  in 
London  in  the  year  1682,  entitled, 
"  A  History  of  Popish  Sham  Plots, 
espedally  of  the  present  Popish  Plot, 
bein^  an  account  of  the  several  methods 
employed  by  them  to  stifle  it.*'  What- 
ever may  now  be  the  opinion  enter- 
tained respecting  the  mixture  of  truth 
and  falsehood  in  testimonies  which  are 
defended  in  this  little  volume,  incidents 
and  frauds  notorious  in  our  own  time 
offer  strong  corroboration  to  some  of 
its  leading  statements.  The  **  methods 
used  to  stifle**  the  plot  it  declares  to  be 
these: — 

« 1.  By  disheartsning  the  witnesses 
from  making  a  discovery  of  it. 

*<2.  By  ditcouraginff  and  taking  off 
Uiose  that  were  too  forward  to  search 
into  it. 

**  3.  By  frequent  attempts  to  corrupt 
the  King**  evidence. 

«  4.  By  designs  to  blast  their  credit. 

**  5.  By  endeavours  to  cast  it  on  the 
Protestants,  by  forging  Presbyterian 
plots." 

Such  were  the  contrivances  ascribed 
to  Eomanism  conspiring  against  Pro- 
testant England  in  the  days  of  Charles 
II.  The  evidence  of  them  in  the 
•*  History^  may  or  may  not  be  con- 
clusive; but  the  incidents  of  Irish 
disorder  would  cause  us  almost  to 
foiiget  that  they  have  been  assigned 
to  the  contrivers  of  the  Popish  plot, 
and  to  think  of  them  as  constituting 
part  of  the  tactique  of  our  own  White- 
boy  insunection.  We  do  not  require 
a  more  complete  enumeration  of^  the 
arts  and  practices  by  which  that  con- 
spiracy was  covered  and  disguised. 


The  case  of  a  very  remarkable  person 
who  suffered  capital  punishment  at  a 
time  when  insurrection  was  at  its 
height,  will  fnmish  examples  of  almost 
all  the  methods  of  suppression  enumt- 
mted  by  the  English  nistorian.  The 
case  to  which  we  allude  is  that  of  the 
well  known  Father  Nicholas  Sheehj. 
We  shall  prefix  to  our  accoont  of  his 
trial  and  death  the  representation  of  it 
given  by  Mr.  Lewis  :— 

'^The  person  who,  in  these  dis- 
turbances, was  the  chief  object  of 
the  enmity  of  the  local  authorities, 
on  the  alleged  ground  that  he  had 
incited  the  rioters,  or  assisted  them 
with  French  money,  was  Nicholas 
Sheehy,  parish  priest  of  Cloeheen,  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary.  *  This  man 
(says  Dr.  Curipr')  was  giddy  and  offi- 
cious, but  not  ill-meaning,  with  some- 
what of  a  Quixotish  cast  of  mind  to- 
wards relieving  all  those  within  his 
district  whom  he  Guieied  to  be  iiyufed 
or  oppressed ;  and  setting  aside  his 
unavoidable  connexion  with  those  riot- 
ers, several  hundred  of  whom  were  his 
parishioners,  he  was  a  dergynmn  of  i|n 
unimpeached  character  in  all  other 
respects.  During  the  dbturbances,  he 
had  more  than  once  been  indicted  and 
tried  as  a  popish  priest,  but  acquitted 
for  want  or  evidence.  At  last,  in  1 765, 
the  government  were  prevailed  on  to 
issue  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward 
of  ;£dOO  for  his  apprehension,  as  guilty 
of  high  treason.  As  soon  as  Sheehy 
heard  of  this  proclamation,  he  wrote  to 
the  government,  offering  to  surrender 
himself  on  condition  that  he  might  be 
tried,  not  at  Clonmel,  but  at  Dublin. 
This  pro|)osal  having  been  accepted, 
he  was  tried  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  in  Dublin,  for  rebellion,  and 
(says  Dr.  Curry)  afler  a  severe  scrutiny 
of  fourteen  hours,  he  was  honourably 
acquitted ;  no  evidence  having  ap- 
peared against  him  but  a  blackguard 
boy,  a  common  prostitute,,  and  an 
impeached  thief,  all  brought  out  of 
Clonmel  gaol,  and  bribed  for  the 
purpose  of  witnessing  against  him. 
Sheehy*s  enemies,  however,  were 
not  daunted  by  this  fiiilure.  One 
Bridge,  who  had  given  evidence  for 
the  crown,  in  some  former  trials  against 
the  Whiteboys,  and  who  had  recently 
disappeared,  (having  probably  left  the 
country  for  security,)  was  said  to  have 
been  murdered  in  revenge  by  the 
associates  of  those  against  whom  he 
had  inibruied,  and  Sheehy  was  accused 
of  his  murder.  Sheehy  was  accordingly 
sent  to  CloumeJy  and  was  there  tried, 
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coimeted,  ami  «KecuU4«poo  the  en- 
deuce  of  the  same  three  witaeMet 
whoae  eHdeace  had  juat  been  diabe» 
lle^red  by  the  Dablia  jury ;  although 
Bridge's  body  was  never  found,  and 
two  witnesses  of  good  character  swore 
that  he  had  privately  left  the  kin^m 
a  short  time  before  he  was  said  to 
have  been  nrardered."*  To  this  Mr. 
Lewis  adds,  iu  a  note—"  0*Leary,  in 
his  answer  to  Bishop  Woodward's 
pamphlet  (London,  1787),  page  20, 
states  that  Bridge  was  reported  to 
ha?e  been  afterwards  seen  in  New- 
foondland.      Sbeehy's    innocence    is 


declarations  before  his  death,  that  he  was 
inaooent  of  the  crime  for  which  he  wtt 
to  tutfer.-— PAi/.  Sw.  p.  298. 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  Dr. 
Campbell  refers  to  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled, **  A  candid  inouiry  into  the 
causes  and  motives  of  the  kle  riots  in 
Muiister,  in  a  letter  to  a  Noble  Lord 
iu  England  ;*'  and  thus  indicates  the 
authonty  on  which  his  belief  is 
grounded.  Mr.  Curry  was  the  author, 
then  anonymously,  now  well  known, 
of  that  pamphlet  Dr.  Campbell's 
opinion,  Jherefore,  resting,  as  it  did. 


confirmed  by  Dr.  Campbell's  opinion,    ?"  ^^\  ^«"3^8  testimony,  should  not 

Phil.  Survey,  page  298.     Dr.  Thos.    ^^]!^''';t^;^,^^^'Tu^  ^^^ 

"    -^    *^  admirer    of    »ndej>endent  from  that  by  which  it  was 


Campbell  was  a  great 
Johnson,  and  he  is  mentioned  by 
Boswell  as  being  the  author  of  this 
^  worii,  which  he  published  anonymously. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  *  Strictures 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Literary 
History  of  Ireland,'  in  the  tide-page 
of  which  book  he  is  called  Chancellor 
of  St  Macartin's,  Clogher." 

Such  is  the  account  which  Mr. 
Lewis  adopts  from  Curry,  of  this 
remarkable  case.  It  is  the  case  and 
the  account  of  it  which  have  been 
uniformly  produced  to  prove  the  cruelty 
and  imustice  of  the  Irish  government 
We  find  it  difficult  to  pronounce 
whether  it  is  more  disgraceful  to  the 
Protestanto  who  hare  accepted  it 
fW>m  the  original  inventor,  and  have 
thos  been  the  active  retailers  of  his 
untruth,  or  to  those  of  the  Protestant 
body,  who  are  more  especially  bound 


produced.  It  is,  in  short,  a  repetldon, 
and  ought  not  to  be  cited  as  a  corrobo- 
ration, of  Mr.  Curry's  statement  We 
do  not  accuse  Dr.  Campbell  of  evil 
design  or  culpable  ignorance,  in  re- 
ferring to  a  pamphlet  of  which  the 
author  was  in  his  day  probably^  un- 
known ;  but  we  bold  Mr.  Lewis  guilty 
of  a  grave  offence  in  pretending  to 
prove  the  innocence  of  Father  Sheehy 
out  of  the  mouths  of  two  witnesses, 
when  he  must  have  known  there  was 
but  one,  because  he  knew*  that  Mr. 
Curry  was  the  author  of  the  pamph(et 
from  which  Dr.  Campbell  had  formed 
his  opinion  that  Sheeny  might  not  have 
been  guilty. 

As  to  Currpr*s  account  of  the  case  of 
Sheehy,  it  is  m  no  respect  more  incor- 
rect than  the  other  parts  of  his  his- 
tory, throughout  which,  eTerr  where, 

^,  „  _  .         .  >ome  atoms  of  misapplied  troth  asay  be 

to  know  the  history  of  their  country,    detected.     It  is  true  that  Sheehy- was 


and  who,  in  their  indifforence  or  their 
indolence,  have  permitted  this  scanda- 
lous fabrication  to  remain  uncontra- 
dicted. There  are,  however,  degrees 
of  guilt  in  the  active  and  passive  parti- 
cipation in  Uie  fiilsehood.  For  example, 
we  look  on  Mr.  Lewis  as  far  more 
culpable  than  Dr.  Campbell,  whose 
testimony  he  cites  in  corrobroation  of 
the  statement  made  by  Curry.  The 
passage  in  which  Campbell  notices 
the  case  of  Sheehy  is  as  follows  : — 


«  The  only  priest  dkarged  with  fo- 
menting these  disorders  sirred  for  his 
-  folly  if  he  were  guilty;  but  from  what  I 
have  both  heard  and   rsad   upon   this 
qiiestion»  I  am  insUned  to  credit  his  own 


acquitted  in  Dublin,  and  that  be  was 
afterwards  tried  and  condemned  in 
Clonmel ;  but  the  circumstances  uoder 
which  he  was  remanded  to  the  latter 
town  aj^pear.  not  in  Curry's  version  of 
the  affair,  but  in  the  following  extract 
from  Exthaw^i MoffossinetXoyrhXch  Mr. 
Curry,  for  another  mcidentin  the  case, 
refers  as  authority : — 

««  Monday  10.— -The  Ber.  Nichirfaa 
Sheehy,  popish  prisst,  was  brought  on 
his  trial  for  high  treason  in  his  Majesty^ 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  which  held  a 
considerable  tine ;  and  the  jury,  before 
they  returned  with  theh:  verdictv  (whidi 
acquitted  him,)  were  out  more  than  two 
hours.      In  the  cotme  of  the  erndsnce. 


•  «  Dr.  Curry  was  the  aathor  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  pnUishsd  in  17^ 
together  with  a  brief  narrative  of  the  proceedings  against  the  rioters,  in  a  letter  to 
a  Noble  Lord  in  England."  *<  For  the  high  opinion  entertained  by  iMPAanAL 
)»ertoDS  of  thhi  tract,"  Mr.  Lewis  has  the  courage  to  desire  his  reader  to  «  m« 
O'Connor's  History  of  the  Irish  Cathtrfics."— /risA  Dist.  p.  &~AW«. 
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thtn  eawu  <mt  d  wntrdtr,  in  wkkk  th» 
primmer  amtar^  to  bs  »o  mmeh  coir- 
camBd  that  Ae  was  eommiUtd  to  Newgatef 
uk  order  to  he  eetd  to  CUmmd  to  be  tried 
Jbr  the  MOM.**— Ofiil2ffR4m*«  Ho^oniM^ 
/V6. 1766.    Exthtm,  DnbUn. 

The  Magatme  for  March  cootniif 
Ibe  fdlowiDg :— . 

<*  Mr.  Nicholat  Sheehjr  (whom  we 
■leDtioned  at  page  127)  being  lately 
trensmitted  to  Clonmel,  hai  einee  been 
tried  there  and  convicted,  with  one 
Edward  Meaghan,  of  Clogheen,  of  tbe 
inarder  of  John  Bridge.  To  Uiit  the 
evidence  led  which  appeared  against  him 
on  his  trial  in  the  King's  Bench.  The 
prisonen,  at  their  own  reqoeet,  were 
separately  tried,  and  by  different  juries. 
In  the  coarse  of  the  evidence  an  eiiln 
was  nttempted  to  be  proved,  but  in  this 
they  fidled ;  and  in  the  croes  ovaminatian 
of  the  evidence  for  the  prisoners,  several 
particalars  were  corroborated  which  had 
been  advanced  by  the  evidence  of  the 
croarn.  'Tb  said  others  are  to  be  tried 
for  this  murder,  and  it  is  expected  an 
effBctual  discovery  will  be  made  of  the 
,  uneasinesses  that  have  been  so  long  kept 
ap  in  that  country,  which  are  saia  to  be 
if  a  higher  nature  than  at  first  suspected. 
Tkeiufirrmatum  that  ted  to  this  has  been 
eottected  with  much  pains  and  hazard. 
In  Febmary,  1765,  the  government,  by 
prodamatioa,  offered  a  reward  of  j£300 
for  apprehending  Mr.  Sheehy,  as  bills 
of  high  treason  were  found  against  him, 
to  which  he  did  not  then  appear,  but 
afterwards  submitted.  The  unfortunate 
Bridge  kat  his  life  for  being  suspected  of 
serving  government  in  tios  particular. 
Every  step  was  tahen  to  render  the 
prosecution  ineffectual,  as  some  were 
eommHted  to  gaoljor  attempting  to  seduce 
the  crown  evuUnce,**'^p,  190. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the 
Freeman* s  Jownal  of  March  18  and 
22,  1766  :— 

**  March  18.-* We  hear  from  Clonmel, 
tint,  on  Saturday  last,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
dayUm  and  Mr.  Swrgeaat  Malone  ar- 
rived there.  On  Monday  the  court  sat. 
On  Tuesday  one  Mandeviile  was  found 
gaflty  of  horse  stealing,  and  yesterday, 
Nicholas  Sheehy,  popish  priest,  and 
Edward  Mea^jhan,  of  Clogheen,  were, 
before  both  judges^  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  John  Bridge,  by  different 
juries.  It  is  said,  thai  the  immediate 
occBuon  of  the  murder  of  Bridge  was, 
that  he  had  given  infimnations  against 
the  priest  and  some  others^  and  that  he 
refused  to  take  the  whiteboy  oath.     We 


also  hear,  that  on  the  trial  of  8he^y,  he 
produced  John  Keathur,  of  Tabberet,  as 
evidence  in  Us  behalf  who,  before  he 

Quitted  court,  was,  by  the  Lord  Chief 
nstice'b  order,  taken  iato  eastody,  betac 
charged  with  the  murder  of  a  sergeani 
and  corporal  at  Newmarket,  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,"  &c.  &c — *<  Kearney,  a 
shopkeeper  in  the  toam  of  Clonmel,  for 
an  attempt  to  bribe  off  the  crown  evidence 
against  Sheehy  the  priest,  and  sevend 
others  were  also  taken  into  custody,  agaiast 
whom  informatioas  have  been  girea.** 

**  March  22.^£xtract  of  h  letter  fum 
Clonmel,  dated  March  15^^ Yesterday 
the  assises  ended  here.  Sheehy  the  priest 
and  Meeghan  were  executed  on  Saturday, 
pursuant  to  their  sentence.  On  their 
.trials  they  atteinpted  to  prove  an  aHbi, 
.and  that  Bridge  is  living,  in  both  of 
which  they  fiuled,  and  some  of  their 
witnesses  on  the  cross  examination  tsnded 
to  corroborate  the  evideace  for  the  crow% 
which  was  delivered  so  clearly  and  eir- 
cumstantiallv  as  not  to  admit  of  the  least 
doubt.  It  IS  said  that  Sheehy,  since  his 
condemnation,  confessed  that  be  kaew  of 
the  murder  of  Bridge,  but  denied  that  he 
committed  it.** 

From  theae  statements,  and  from 
the  defence  tet  od  by  Mr.  Curry,  and 
adopted  by  Mr.  0*Leary  and  hit  other 
followers,  it  it  not  difficult  to  arrive  at 
a  proper  condution.  Mr.  Sheehv't 
itinocence  it  vouched  by  hit  own  decla- 
ration, and  by  the  tettimonT  offered  in 
his  defence,  which  Mr.  Curry  taket 
care  to  remind  hit  readers,  citing 
Exshau^s  Maganne  as  authority,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  length  of  affirming  that 
the  man  for  whote  murder  Sheehy 
wat  tried,  was  teen  alive  after  Uie  time 
of  his  alleged  death,  to  that  be  might, 
very  probably,  in  the  courte  of  a  few 
days  more,  be  found  reading  the  report 
of  tbe  trial  for  hit  imagiued  murder. 
Mr.  Curry't  citation  it  correct  Such 
evidence  doct  appear  in  the  report  of 
the  trial.  To  underttand  itt  value, 
and  to  underttand  the  morality  of  the 
culprit  in  whote  defence  it  wat  offered, 
it  thould  be  compared  with  the.  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Mr.  8beefa(y*t  hitt 
declaration  : — 

<«  The  fact  is,  John  Bridge  was  de- 
stroyed by  two  alone,  who  strangled  him 
on  Wednesday  nigbt,  the  24th  of  Oct., 
1764.  1  was  then  from  home,  and  only 
returned  home  the  28th,  end  then 
heard  he  had  disappeared !  Various  were 
the  laports ;  which  to  believe  1  could  not 
pretend  to;  until,  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duty,  one  txcused  htmseff  of  said  fact  i 
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May  Ood  grant  tbe  guUfcy  traa  repea- 
tance»  and  prtMrre  tba  innocent  I  re- 
commend tliem  to  yoor  care.*'* 

Thus,  then,  according  to  the  dying 
declaration  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas 
Sheehy»  it  appears  that  two  witnesses 
were  suborned  to  swear  a  direct  and 
flagrant  falsehood  in  his  defence.  He 
knew  that  Bridge  had  been  murdered ; 
and  he  permitted  two  men  to  perjure 
themseWes  for  hb  sake,  by  swearing 
that  the  murdered  man  was  alive.  At 
the  time  when  he  made  his  dying  de- 
claration, in  which  he  denied  that  he 
had  committed  the  murder  for  which 
he  was  condemned,  but  nuule  the  con- 
fession which  we  haye  recited  respecting 
hb  participation  in  peijurj,  there  were, 
waiting  their  trial  as  accomplices  in 
his  crime,  indiriduals  for  whose  safety 
be  was  Tery  solicitous.  Surely  it  ts 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  man  who 
could  allow  his  own  cause  to  be  de- 
fended by  perjury,  would  not  scruple 
a  falsehood  to  promote  the  cause  of  nb 
friends.  Wherever  hb  declaration  was 
believed,  the  evidence  of  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution  against  him  and  hb 
assocbtes  would  be  damaged.  A  two- 
fold effect  would  be  produced.  The 
adminbtration  of  the  law  would  be 
rendered  odious,  and  compassion  would 
be  excited  in  behalf  of  those  who  were 
regarded  as  wrongfully  convicted  or 
oppressed.  The  advantages  to  hb 
party  of  such  a  declaration  as  Sheehy 
made  beii^  thus  apparent,  the  decla- 
ration itseu  containing  proof  that  he 
was  a  man  who  would  not  refuse  to 
take  such  advantages  as  (abe  swearing 
could  afford,  it  b  a  natural  conchisian 
that  he  would  not  scruple  to  act  the 
part  which  he  would  allow  others  to 
act,  and  to  bear  fabe  witness  for  hb 
neighbour,  which  should  testify  agaimt 
those  only  whom  he  looked  upon  as 
natural  enemies.    , 

However  well  designed  and  con- 
structed, the  declaration  failed.  The 
friends  whom  Mr.  Sheehy  left  for 
trial  were  convicted.  They,  also,  de- 
clared their  innocence  ;  but  thev  were 
not  satisfied  with  denouncing  tne  wit- 
nesses aguDSt  them  as  fabe  and  per- 
jured. They  aimed  at  a  more  impor- 
tant object.     While  Sheehy  and  hb 


(»ct. 


assodates  were  in  prison,  some  valuable 
information  had  been  obtained  by  ma- 
nstrates  and  gentlemen  of  the  county  of 
Tipperary.  One  of  the  persons  who 
was  to  have  acted  the  part  of  a  witness 
in  Mr.  Sheehy*s  finvour,  Herbert  by 
name,  was  himself  accused  of  treason- 
able offbnces,  and  having  been  arrested, 
became  a  King's  evidence.  From  hb 
testimony,  corroborated  by  that  of 
some  other  witnesses,  it  appeared  that 
the  Whitebov  system  was  a  military 
organisation,  bound  to  yield  obedience 
to  the  Pretender  and  the  King  of 
France— that  the  commissioned  oflScers 
took  an  oath  to  that  effect,  while  the 
allegiance  of  the  private  soldien  was 
secured  by  an  oath  of  implicit  aobmii- 
sion  to  their  leaders. 

Some  of  the  persons  to  whom  infor- 
matbn  to  this  effect  was  given,  are  said 
to  have  vbited  Sheehy's  accomplices  in 
prison,  and  to  have  endeavoured  to 
procure  from  them  further  evidence 
respecting  the  conspiracy  with  which 
they  had  become  acquainted.  They 
wished  to  break  it  up  by  exposing  its 
wickedness  and  absurdi^,  rather  than 
.by  sacrificing  numerous  victims,  and, 
it  b  probable,  ofiered  their  good  offices 
to  procure  a  pardon  for  those  who 
should  prove  tnemselves  worthy  of  it, 
by  assbting  in  their  endeavours  to 
relieve  the  country  from  dborder  and 
disaffection.  This  was  a  charitable 
purpose,  but  it  might  be  attended  i^th 
ill  consequences  to  rebellion.  A  dying 
declaration  was  called  out,  in  terrorem, 
against  activities  so  likeW  to  prove 
pernicious.  The  names  of  the  indiri- 
duab  who  had  negociatcd  with  the 
culprits  were  divulged.  The  convicts 
declared  their  innocence,  and  pro- 
claimed tQ  the  multitudes  sworn  to 
obey  their  orders  that  they  had  been 
offered  pardon  and  life,  if  *they  would 
confess  the  truth  of  the  charges  agmnst 
them,  and  fumbh  the  government  with 
further  information.  Thus  they  com- 
mended themselves  as  martyrs  to  their 
party,  and  mari^ed  out  the  individodt 
'  whom  they  named  for  victims.  It  was 
not  easy  to  take  a  more  effectual  method 
ofintimidadng  those  persons  who  mi|ht 
have  otherwbe  been  active  in  soiuidipg 
the  depths  of  the  conspiracy .-f- 

The  facU  of  the  case   for  which 


•  Exthaw^B  Mflg^z'me,  April,  1766. 
t  In  Exahaw's  Magazine  for  May  and  June,  1766,  there  are  three  of  these  dedars- 
tioni,  two  from  Jas.  Buxton  and  Jas.  Farrell,  said  to  be  written  by  themselves,  and  one 
from  Edmund  Sheehy,  (who  appears  to  have  been  the  culprit  of  roost  coobeqaencci) 
not  given  in  hb  own  hand -writing,  bat  f  uUcribcd  by  him.  Farrell,  in  hb  dcdaratioB, 
says,  "  I  think  it  conscionable  to  declare  what  the  following  gentkmen  wanted  me  to 
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Sheehj  and  his  associates  suflfbred,  as  tated ;  the  patience  of  some  of  the 

they  may  be  collected  from  Exthauft  savages  who  stood  near  him  was  ex- 

Magtaane,  and  confirmed  from  other  hausted  ;  and  he  was  brutally  mur- 

impartial  sources  of  intelligence,  are  dered.      When  Sheehy  was   on    his 

shortly  these  : — John   Bridge  was  a  trial  for  high  treason  m  Dublin,  the 

private  soldier  in  the  Whiteboy  militia,  circumstances  of  this    murder   were 

and,  for  some  offence    against  their  detailed,  or   at  least  referred  to   in 

laws,  was  punished  by  a  very  severe  evidence,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

whipping.     Irritated  by  this  summary  render  a  trial  for  the  ofiTence  matter  of 

ii^iction,  the  man  indiscreetly  made  necessity.      The  trial  took  place,  of 

disclosures,  which  led,  ultimately,  to  course,  m  Clonmel,  and  it  is  remarkable 

his  giving  information  by  which  the  that  in   his  declaration,  Mr.  Sheehy 

safety  of  Sheehy  and  others  was  com-  makes  no  complaint  on  the  subject, 

prooiised.     Bridge  would  have  been  We  have  more  to  say  on  the  cha- 

produced  as  a  Ring's  evidence,  and  a  racter  and  fate  of  that  remarkable  man  ; 

scheme  was  skilfully  contrived  to  turn  but  must,  for  the  present,  forbear.   We 

his  depositions  to  account.    The  plan  have  thoug[ht  his  trial  worthy  of  a 

was,  tnat  he  should  deny  the  trutn  of  distinct  notice,  not  only  because  of  the 

his  informations,  and  thus  defeat  the  mbrepresentations    to    which   it   has 

prosecution  in  aid  of  which  he  was  to  furnisned  occasion,  but  also  for  the 

appear  as  a  witness.     For  this  purpose  insight  it  affords  into  the  artifice  with 

he  was  compelled  to  attend  a  nocturoal  which,   even    so  early,  Whiteboyism 

meetinff  of  his  former  associates,  at  endeavoured  to  defeat  and  de&me  the 

which  Mr.  Sheehv  (the  priest^  tendered  administration  of  justice.  The  methods 

him  an  oath  by  which  he  should  become  employed  to  stifle  the  knowledge  of 

bound  to  bear  false  witness  in  favour  of  the  popish  plot,  as  recorded  in  the  little 

his  friends.    The  unfortunate  man  hesi-  work  to  which  we  have  referred  above, 

do  in  order  to  tpUl  itmoeent  blood,  &c  &c.  They  answered,  that  by  swearing  against 
the  following  persons  I  would  get  my  pardon.**  To  the  same  effect  Jnmes  Buxton 
dedarcB,  heading  the  list  of  the  persons  against  whom  he  was  required  to  swear  with 
the  name  of  **  Squire  Wise;**  "  Bishop Creagh,"  and  Lord  Dunboyne*s  brother  (then 
R.  C.  Archbishop  in  Cashel),  with  other  ecclesiastics  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  were 
among  the  persons  against  whom  the  declarants  affirmed  they  were  required  to  furnish 
information.  As  to  the  conspiracy,  Buxton  thus  amiably  describes  it : — «  And  as  to 
die  constitutional  schemes  of  the  Whftebovs,  as  far  as  ever  I  found  them  out  in  the 
pari^  of  Tnbrid,  where  I  lived,  I  most  solemnly  declare  before  Ood,  that  nothing 
was  meant  more  than  the  detecting  thieves,  rogues,  and  robbers,  which  said  pari^ 
was  of  late  remarkable  for ;  that  the  parishioners  joined  wherever  they  found  any 
snch  roguery  committed,  and  b^  whom,  to  report  it  instantl? ;  not  to  deal  in  titha 
with  any  but  the  dean  or  minister,  and  that  the  tithe  was  of  his  or  their  immediate 
living.** 

The  dyia^  declarations  were  not  the  only  contrivances  resorted  to  fSor  the  pnrpose 
of  dtacouragmg  attempts  to  procure  information.  While  the  trials  were  proceeding, 
threatening  letters  were  written,  one  of  which  Mr.  Bagwdl  received,  and*  retaining  it 
nntll  a  conviction  was  had  and  sentence  passed  on  the  prisoners,  produced  it  then  in 
open  court,  and  sent  a  copy  to  the  I^e€mafi*$  Journal  to  the  following  effisct :— •> 

«TO   JOHN   BAGWELL,   I8Q. 

«  Yon  pareell  of  heretick  dogs,  who  have  taken  away  Ghristiaa  innocent  lives,  for 
irhicb  we  will  take  a  hundred  for  every  one  you  take ;  you  took  the  head  off  oar 
Bishop,  who  was  to  be  Primate  of  all  Ireland ;  but  we  have  one  in  his  place,  and 
Trill  aoon  release  their  heads  with  some  of  yours. — I  remain,  your  enemy, 

jejc8haw*s  Magazine,  Aprit  1766,  page  267.]  '<  Shivanb  Mescola.** 

,The  Magazine  for  May,  in  the  same  year,  pM^e  311,  contains  a  letter  written  in  a 
similar  spirit,  but  longer  and  of  n  more  trucuknt  expression.  It  appears  that  the 
incendiaries  in  Kilkenny  were  more  ambitious.  The  FreematCs  Journal  of  May  27> 
1766,  (and  some  numbers  following,)  contains  an  advertisement  from  Mr.  Lnca^ 
describing  a  most  seditious  and  inflammatory  document,  forwarded  to  him  from 
Kilkenny,  and  circulated  in  Dublin,  and  offiBring  a  reward  of  fifty  guineas  for  the 
conviction  of  the  publisher  and  printer.  Dr.  Lucas  having  thus  efTectually  separated 
between  his  patriotism  and  that  of  the  dkaffected,  narrowly  escaped  his  reward.  He 
was  adacked  in  the  city  o£  Dublin,  on  Summer-hill,  on  the  night  of  July  24  or  26, 
and  preserved  by  the  boldness  and  dexterity  of  his  servant.-— 5ec  Freeman'M  Jownai, 
^up,  2,  1766.  .  _  . 
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were  «n  tm^oytd  in  tlik  one  ease  of 
Sheehy.  ltt»  Witoettes  were  dis- 
heartened ;  2nd,  Magislratet  were  me- 
nnoedy  and  their  enaeaTonrt  to  ateer- 
tain  the  eatent  of  the  plot  dtteooraged ; 
8fd,  King*s  evidences  were  tampered 
with .;  4th,  Their  credit  was  impugned ; 
5th,  And  the  crime  of  desiring  to  shed 
Innocent  blood  was  impated  to  the 
Protestants. 

It  is,  we  acknowledge,  difficult  to 
believe  that  a  man  can  be  influenced 
to  leave  thb  world  ii^  the  deliberate 
commission  of  a  lie,  which  may  occasion 
the  loss  of  life.  Recent  eveits,  how- 
•!Fer,  have  taught  us  that  such  thii^ 


may  be ;  and  even  if  we  had  not  the 
remembrance  of  the  Cork  assises  to 
instruct  us,  the  &ct  that  a  priest  could 
allow  men  to  perjure  themselves  in  his 
defence  would  render  it  easily  intel- 
ligible that  he  might  teaoh  them  to 
share  also  a  dying  declaration,  so  as  to 
benefit  the  cause  of  their  church  and 
country.  The  conscience  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  is  not  in  hb  own  keeping. 
He  must  yield  a  blind  obedience  to  his 
priest ;  and  we,  unhappily,  have  not  to 
learn,  that  some  of  those  who  make 
merchandise  of  souls  have  Httle  r^ 
morse  or  pity. 


CONPB98IONS  OP  BAfRT  LORBSQUBR. 


CHAP.  ZSm. — CALAIS. 


It  was  upon  a-  lovely  evening  in 
aotunm  as  the  Dover  steam-boat 
lonaded  the  wooden  pier  at  Calais, 
aasid  a  fleet  of  small  boats  filled  with 
eager  and  anxious  feces,  soliciting,  in 
•veiy  species  of  bad  English  and 
*)MMf*  French,  the  attention  and 
patronage  of  the  passengers. 

**  Hotel  de  Bain,  mi  lor*." 

«  Hotel  d*  Angleterre,"  said  another, 
im  a  voiee  of  the  most  imposing 
•uperiority.  **  Cest  superbe — « pretty 
well '  * 

'•Hotri  4m  Nord,  votrt  Encellettce 
— -vemiae  de  poste  and  *  delays'  (quere 
relays)  at  all  hours.** 

^  CiommisstoBaire,  mi  ladi,"  sung 
ouC« sanll  shriU  trehb  from  the  midst 
of  a  crowded  cock-boat,  neariy  swamped 
beneath  ooV'ftaddle-wheel. 

What  a  scene  of  bustle,  confusion, 
aiid  eieitement  does  the  deck  of  a 
steamer  preaent  upon  each  an  occasion. 
Every  one  is  running  hither  or  thither. 
"Sauve  qui  pent**  is  now  the  watdi- 
word  ;  and  frieodships,  that  promised 
a  life-loaw  endurance  onlr  half  an  hour 
ago,  find  here  a  spee<^r  dissolution. 
The  lady  who  slept  all  night  upon 
de6k,  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  your 
Astracan  cloak,  scarcely  deigns  an 
acknowledgment  of  you,  as  she  ac^  usts 
her  ringlets  before  the  looking-glass 
over  the  stove  in  the  cabin.  The 
polite  j^tleman,  that  would  have 
oown  wi  a  reticule  or  a  smelling- 
bottle  upon  the  high  seas,  won't  leave 
his  lugi^ige  in  the  harbour ;  and  the 
galktttr?  and  devotion  that  stood  the 
teat4>f  half  a  gale  of  wind  and  a  wet 
jaohct,  is  not  proof  when  the  salbty  of 


a  carpet-bag  or  the  securi^  of  a 
^  Mackintosh"  is  concerned. 

And  thus  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  pros- 
perity the  touchstone  of  ^od  feeling. 
AH  the.Tarious  disguises  which  have 
been  assumed,  per  viaggh»  are  here 
immediately  abandoned,  and,  strip{MMi 
of  the  travelling  costume  of  urbani^ 
and  courtesy  which  they  put  on  for 
the  voyage,  they  stand  forth  in  all 
the  unblushing  mmt  of  selfishneas  and 
aelf-interest. 

Some  tender  scenes  yet  &ad  their 
plaoe  amid  the  deMt  of  this  chnotie 
state.  Here  may  be  seen  a  earaCol 
mother  adjusting  Innumerable  abawis 
and  haitdkerohicm  round  the  threat  of 
a  sea-green  young  lady,  with  a  oo^gh  i 
her  maid  is,  at  the  same  iaatant,  t^ag 
a  tender  farewell  of  the  steward  in  the 
after  cabin. 

Here  is  a  very  red-foced  and  hot  in- 
dividual, vrith  punch-coloured  breeches 
and  gaiters,  disputing  **  one  braady  teo 
much"  in  his  bril,  ami  vowing  that  tke 
company  shall  hear  of  it  when  he 
returns  to  Engknd.  There,  n  tall» 
eideriy  woman,  with  a  Scotch  giey 
eye,  and  a  sharp  cheek-boBe,  is  m* 
positing  within  her  muff  Tailoas  aaSi- 
able  articles,  that,  until  now,  had  bean 
Iving  quietly  in  her  trunk.  Toadei; 
that  raw-looking  young  gentleaHB^ 
with  the  cramplcMl  frock-coat  and  loast 
cravat,  and  sea-aiek  visage,  k  mtkam 
CTcry  one  •'if  they  think  he  toKj  Iml 
without  a  passport"  Yon  acnroelj  re* 
cogniaehim  for  the 


of  yesterday,  that  talked  aa  if 
lived  half  hk  life  on  the 
WhUc  thera,  a 


pidly  jpni'ii 
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Md^riatM^at  mom  okject  In  the 
btoe  water,  bmie  the  nidder  post. 
Yea  aie  raippnted  yoa  cannot  make  it 
out ;  but  thee,  she  baa  the  adtantage 
of  you,  for  ^  taB,  well-looidng  man, 
wHh  the  knowhig  wbiakera,  ia  evidentFjr 
wbiiperiog  aometbing  in  ber  ear. 

'Steward,  tfaia  ia  not  my  trunk-* 
mine  was  a  feather— ^** 

"  AH  the  ^leatbera'  are  g^ne  in  the 
first  boat,  sir." 

**  Most  scandalous  way  of  doing 
business." 

**  Trouble' you  for  two-and-alxpence, 
sir.* 

*<  There's  MatUda  coughing  again,** 
says  a  thin,  shrewish  woman,  with  a 
kind  of  triumphant  scowl  at  h6r  better 
half ;  *  but  you  would  haye  her  wear 
that  tbm  shawl  T 

«  Whatever  may  be  the  fiiult  of  the 
shawl,  I  fimey  no  one  will  reproach 
her  ancles  for  tbinnesf,"  murmurs  a 
young  f^nardsman,  as  he  hops  up  the 
compamoD  ladder. 

Amid  all  the  Babel  of  tongoea  and 
uproar  of  yoices,  the  thorough  baaa  of 
the  escape-steam  keeps  up  its  infernal 
thundera,  till  this  very  brain  reels,  and^ 
sick  as  vou  have  been  of  the  voyage, 
you  half  wish  yourself  once  more  at 
set,  if  only  to  have  a  moment  of  peace 
and  traoqniUity. 

Numbers  now  throng  the  deck  who 
have  never  made  thSr  appearance 
befeie.  Pale,  jaundiced,  and  crum- 
pkd,.  they  have  all  the  ae^^aick  look 
and  haggard  cheek  of  the  real  martyr — 
tXi  eieept  oae»  a  stout,  swarthy,  brown* 
visagsd  OMm,  of  about  forty;  with  a 
fnme  of  iron,  and  a  Toice  like  the 
fourth  atriag  of  a  yioloDcello.  You 
weader  why  be  ahould  bare  taken  to 
his  bad :  leani,  then,  that  he  ia  his 
Majesty^  coprier  for  the  fordgn«offioe, 
goiag  with  despatches  to  Ck>nstanti- 
nos^  and  tluit  as  he  ia  not  destined 
te  be  down  in  a  bed  for  the  next  four- 
teen days,  he  is  glad  even  of  the  narrow 
TSsambiance  to  one  he  ,finda  in  the 
bsith  of  a  steam-boat.  At  length  you 
tra  on  shore,  and  marched  <w  in  a 
loagstnng,  like  a  gang  of  conyicts,  to 
the  Bureau  de  I'ootiar,  and  here  is 
higan  an  exaodaation  of  the  luggage, 
wUah  promises,  from  its  minuteness, 
to  htti  for  the  three  months  you  des- 
tined to  spettd  in  Switzerland.  Atthe 
end  of  an  hour  you  discover  that  the 
^  diatinr  Commissionaire  will  transact 
all  this  affinr  for  a  few  francs ;  and, 
aftsr  a^reaoflae^watt  in  a  filthy  room, 
JQslkd,  albawod,a9d  trampled  opon»  by 


boors  with    sabots,   you   adjourn  to- 
your  inn,  and  begin  to  (^  that  you 
are  not  in  England. 

Our  liule  party  had  but  few  of  the 
miseries  here  recounted  to  eoatead 
with.  My  *<savoir  faire,"  with  all 
modesty  be  h  spokea,  hm  been  bag 
schooled  in  the  art  and  practice  of 
tiavelling ;  and  while  oar  less-expe- 
rienced fellow-tntyellera  were  deep  in 
the  novel  mysteries  of  cotton  stockings 
and  petticoats,  most  oslentatioiialy  du- 
played  upon  every  table  of  the  Bureau, 
we  were  coaifortably  seated  ia  the 
handaome  aaloonof  tlie  Hotel  du  Nord, 
looking  out  upon  a  pretty  graaa-plot, 
surrounded  with  orange  treea^  and  dis- 
playing in  the  middle  ujei  deau  about 
the  siae  of  a  walking-atick. 

**  Now,  Mr.  Lorrequer,"  aaid  Mra. 
Bingbasa,  as  she  aeated  heraelf  by  the 
open  window,  "  never  forget  how  to- 
tally dependent  we  are  upon  yoor 
kind  offieea.  Isabella  has  discovered 
already  that  the  French  of  Moua^y- 
square,  however  intellsgible  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  even  as  .for  as 
Mount-street,  is  Coptic  and  Sanscrit 
here ;  and  as  for  myself,  I  intend  to 
affeot  deaf  and  dumbness  till  I  reach 
Paris,  where  I  hear  every  one  can 
speak  English  a  little." 

**  Now,  then,  to  begin  my  fonctions,* 
said  I,  as  I  rui^  for  the  waiter,  and 
ran  over  in  my  mind  rapidly  how  saaay 
of  the  inyaluable  hinta  for  my  new. 
position  my  present  trip  naight  afibrd 
me,  **  always  provided"  (as  the  la«qrers 
say^  that  Lady  Jane  CaUoaby  nughl 
feel  herself  tempted  to  become  my 
trayelKng  companion,  in  which  esM 
^-^-Bnt,  confound  it,  how  I  amcastle- 
bnilding  again.  Meftr*while,  Mrs. 
Bingham  is  looking  as  hungry  and 
fomished  as  though  she  iroold  eat  the 
waiter.     Hal  this  is  the  ''carte." 

**  Allons  faire  peUt  soup^." 

•*  Cotelettes  d*Agneaur 

**  Maionnaise  d' Howard." 

**Perdreaax  rouges  auz  traffes-*- 
mark  that,  aux  traffes." 

**■  Gelee  au  Marasch^.** 

**  And  the  wiae,  sir,**  s«d  the  waiter, 
with  a  look  of  approyal  at  my  selectiem 
<*  Champagne — no  other  wine,  sir  T 

«*No,"  said  I,  **  Champagne  only. 
Papp6  de  Glace,  of  ooara^"  I  added, 
ana  the  waiter  departed  with  a  bow 
that  would  haye  graced  St.  James's^ 

As  long  as  our  immaterial  and  better 
part  shall  be  doomed  to  keep  company 
with  its  fleshy  tabernacle,  with  all  iu 
attendant  miseries  of  gout  and  mdiges- 
tion,  how  BBttch  of  our  eiypyment  in  this 
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worl4 10  dependent  upon  the  mere  aecet- 
BoiTcireumsUnces  by  which  the  business 
of  life  is  carried  on  and  maintained,  and 
to  despise  which  is  neither  rood  policy 
nor  Boond  plulosophy.  In  this  con- 
dosion  a  somewhat  long  experience  of 
the  life  of  a  trafeller  has  fulljr  esta^- 
bHshed  me.*  And  no  where  does  it  press 
more  forctU^  upon  the  mind  than 
when  first  amved  in  a  continental  inn, 
after  leaTing  the  last  betels  of  England 
stiU  freth  in  yonr  memory.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  dispute  the  very  great 
anpertority  hi  comfort  of  4he  latter,  by 
wmch  I  would  be  understood  to  mean 
all  those  resemblances  to  one's  own 
home  which  an  English  hotel  so  emi«> 
nently  possesses,  and  evenr  other  one 
•o  marked  by  wants ;  but  I  mean  that 
in  contrivances  to  elevate  the  spirit, 
cheer  the  jaded  and  tired  waymrer 
by  obiects  which,  ho^vever  they  may 
appeal  to  the  mere  senses,  seem,  at 
least,  but  little  sensual,  give  me  a 
foreign  inn  ;  let  me  have  a  buve  spa- 
dona  saloon,  with  its  lofty  walls  and 
its  ahry,  large-paned  windows,  (I  shall 
not  object  n  tne  cornices  and  mould- 
ings be  gilded,  because  such  is  usually 
tile  case) — let  the  sun  and  heat  of  a 
aommer^s  day  come  tempered  through 
the  deep  lattices  of  a  well-fittiog  <*  ja- 
lousie,** bearing  upon  them  the  rich 
incense  of  a  fhigrant  orange  tree  in 
bkMiom-^aad  the  sparkling  drops  of  a 
neighbouring  fountain,  the  gentle  plash 
of  which  is  faintly  audible  amid  the 
horn  of  the  drone-bee— ^let  such  be 
tlie  **  agremens**  without^while  within, 
lei  the  mote  substantial  joys  of  the 
table  await,  in  such  g^ise  as  only  a 
French  cuisine  can  present  them — 
give  me  these,  I  sav,  and  I  shall 
never  jiigh  for  the  far-iamed  and  long- 
deplored  comforts  of  a  box  in  a  coffee- 
room,  like  a  pew  in  a  parish  church, 
though  certainly  not  so  well-cnsbioned, 
and  folly  as  select,  with  a  hot  waiter 
and  a  cold  beefeteak— the  only  thine 
higher  than  your  game  beinf  your  bill, 
and  the  only  tUfng  less  drinkable  than 
your  port  being  the  porter. 

With  such  exotic  notions,  Jignrez 
ooMf,  my  dear  reader,  whether  or  not 
I  felt  happy  as  I  found  mvself  seated 
between  my  tw«  ftilr  friencis,  doing  the 
honour  of  a  Httle  supper,  and  assisting 
the  exhiliration  of  oar  champafme  by 
suoh  e^rts  of  wit  as,  under  fovour* 
ble  circumstances  like  these,  are 
ever  suecessfol^-^md  which,  being  like 
the  foaming  liquid  which  washes  them 
down,  to  be  strallowed  without  wakings 
are  ever  esteemed  good,  from  the  ex- 


citement that  results,  and  never  se- 
riottsly  y^mvassed  for  any  more  sterMag 
merit.  Nothing  ever  makes  a  man  so 
agreeable  as  the  belief  that  he  is  so ; 
and  certainlv  mv  fmr  companions  ap- 
peared to  take  the  most  ezceUent  idea 
of  my  pow^  in  that  respect ;  and  I 
fancy,  though  it  shall  not  be  said,  that 
I  made  more  b<m  moft^  hit  off  more 
epwrams,  and  invented  more  choice 
incidents  on  that  happy  evening,  than, 
if  now  remembered,  would  suffice  to  pay 
my  tailor's  bill,  when  collated  for 
Bentley's  Miscellany,  and  illustrated 
by  Cruikshank — alas  I  that,  like  the 
good  liquor  that  seasoned  them,  bolb 
are  gone  by,  and  I  am  left  but  to 
chronide  thdr  memory  of  the  fiin 
in  dullness,  and  counterfeit  the  effer- 
vescence of  the  grape  juice  by  soda 
water— one  thing,  however,  is  cer- 
tain— we  formed  a  most  agreeable 
party  ;  and  if  a  feeling  of  gloom  ever 
momentarily  shot  through  my  mind, 
it  was,  that  evenings  like  these  came 
so  rarelv  in  this  workra-day  world — 
that  each  such  should  be  fooked  on 
as  our  last 

If  I  had  not  already  shown  myself 
up  to  my  reader  as  a  garden  vokige  of 
the  first  water,  perhaps  I  should  now 
hesHate  about  confessing,  that  I  half 
regretted  the  short  space  in  which  it 
should  be  my  privil^pe  to  act  as  the 
guide  and  mentor  of  my  two  friends. 
The  impetuous  haste  which  I  before 
folt  necessary  to  exercise  in  reaching 
Paris  immediately,  was  now  tempered 
by  prudent  thoughts  about  travelling 
at  night,  and  refle&ons  upon  sujv-stioke 
by  any ;  and  even  my  most  devoted 
moments  to  the  object  of  my  heart's 
aspirations  were  fettered  by  the  very 
philosoplHO  idea»  that  it  could  never 
detract  flrom  the  pleasure  of  the  hap- 
piness that  awaited  me,  if  I  travelled 
on  the  prhnroso-path  to  its  attainment 
I  argued  thus :  if  Lady  Jane  be  true 
— if— if,  in  a  word,  1  am  defined  to 
have  any  success  in  the  Callonby 
family,  then  will  a  day  or  two  OMre 
not  luk  it  Mv  present  friends  I  sbnll, 
of  course,  take  leave  of  at  Par is^  wb»e 
their  own  acquatatanees  await  them ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  aboiim  I  be 
doomed  once  mare  to  disappointaseBt 
I  am  e<)ually  certain  I  should  fieel  no 
disposiuoo  to  form  a  new  sMttacbm«st 
Thus  did  I  reason,  and  thus  I  boHeved ; 
and  though  I  was  a  kind  of  considtetion 
opinion  among  my  friends  in  "  suits  of 
love,*'  I  was  zeally  then  unaware  tbs^ 
jKt  no  time.ia  a  man  so  prone  U>/ali  ia 
love  as  immedtsitely  after  bis  beta^ 
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jilted.  If  common  tense  will  te«ch  us 
not  to  dance  a  bolero  npon  a  sprained 
kokle,  so  might  it  also  convey  the 
equally  important  lesson,  not  to  eipose 
our  more  Tital  and  inflammatory  organ 
to  the  fire  the  day  afler  its  being 
sinared. 

Reflections  like  these  did  not  occur 
to  me  at  this  moment ;  besides  that  I 
%ras  **  going  the  pace"  with  a  forty- 
horse  power  of  agreeability  that  left 
me  little  time  for  thoiight^ — least  of 
all,  if  serious.  So  stood  matters.  I 
had  just  tilled  our  tall  slender  glasses 
Mith  the  creamin?  and  ''petellant** 
source  of  wit  and  inspiration,  when 
the  loud  crack,  crack,  crack  of  a  pos- 
tillion's whip,  accompanied  by  the  shak- 
ing trot  of  a  heavy  team,  and  the  roll 
of  wheels,  announced  a  new  arrival. 
"  Here  they  come,"  said  I,  •*  only  look 
at  them — foar  horses  and  one  postillion, 
all  apparently  straggling  and  straying 
'after  their  own  fancy,  but  yet  going 
Burprisiuglv  straight  notwithstanding. 
See  how  tney  come  through  that  nar- 
row archway — it  might  puale  the 
best  four-in-hand  in  England  to  do 
H  better." 

"What  a  handsome  young  man,  if 
he  had  not  those  odious  moustaches. 
Why,  Mr.  Lorreqoer,  he  knows  you: 
«ee,  he  is  bowing  to  you." 

"Afe/  Oh  I  no.  Why,  surely,  it 
must  be — the  deril — it  is  Kilkec,  Lady 
Jane's  brother.  I  know  his  temper 
welL  One  five  minutes'  observation  of 
my  present  intimacy  with  mv  fair 
^ends,  and  adieu  to  all  hopes  ror  me 
of  calling  Lord  Callonby  my  father-in- 
law.  There  is  not,  therefore,  a  moment 
to  lose." 

As  these  thoughts  revolved  through 
mj  mind,  the  confusion  I  felt  bad 
covered  ray  face  with  scarlet ;  and, 
with  a  species  of  blundering  apology 
for  abruptly  leaving  them  for  a  moment, 
I  ran  down  stairs  only  in  time  sufficient 
to  anticipate  Rilkee's  questions  as  to 
the  number  of  my  apartments,  to  which 
he  was  desirous  of  proceeding  at  once. 
Our  first  greetings  over,  Kiikee  Ques- 
tioned me  as  to  my  route — adding, 
that  his  now  was  necessarily  an  unde- 
cided one,  for  if  his  family  happened 
not  to  be  at  Paris,  be  shoula  be  obliged 
to  seek  after  them  among  the  German 
watering-places.  «•  In  any  case,  Mr. 
Lorreqaer,**  said  be,  '*we  shall  hunt 
them  in  couples.  I  must  insist  upon 
your  coming  along  with  me.** 

"Oh!  that,"  said  I,  "you  must  not 
think  of.     Your  carriage  b  a  coupSf 
«id  I  cannot  think  of  crowding  you." 
Vol.  XIL 


**  Why,  you  don't  seriously  want  to 
.  affront  me,  I  hope  ;  for  1  flatter  myself 
that  a  nwre  perfect  carriage  for  two 
people  cannot  be  built.  Hobson  made 
It  on  a  plan  of  my  own,  and  I  am 
excessively  proud  of  it,  1  assure  you. 
Come,  that  matter  is  decided — now 
fur  supper.  Arc  there  many  English 
here  just  now? — By-the*by,  thotte 
new  *  natives'  I  think  I  saw  you  stand* 
ing  with  on  the  balcony — who  are 
they  r 
•'  Oh !  the  ladles — oh !  yet,  people 

I  came  over  with " 

*'  One  was  pretty*  I  fancied.  Have 
you  supped  ?  Ju»t  order  something, 
will  vou — meanwhile,  I  shall  write  a 
few  lines  before  the  post  leaves." — 
Saying  which,  he  dashed  up  stairs 
after  the  waiter,  and  left  me  to  my 
meditations. 

**  This  begins  to  be  pleasant,"  thought 
I,  as  the  door  closed,  leaving  me  alone 
in  the  ''salon."  In  circumstances  of 
such  moment,  I  had  never  felt  so  non- 
plussed as-  now,  how  to  decline  Ril- 
kee's  invitation,  without  discovering 
my  intimacy  with  the  Binghams — and 
yet  I  could  not,  by  any  possibility, 
desert  them  thus  abruptly.  Such  was 
the  dilemma.  '*  I  see  but  one  thing 
for  it,"  said  I,  gloomily,  as  I  strode 
through  the  coffee-room,  with  my  head 
sunk  and  my  hands  behind  my  back — 
**  I  see  but  one  thing  lef^  I  must  be 
taken  ill  to-night,  and  not  be  able  to 
leave  my  bed  in  the  morning — a  fever 
— a  contagious  fever — blue  and  red 
spots  all  over  me — and  be  raving  wildly 
before  breaklast-tirae  ;  and  if  ever  any 
discovery  takes  place  of  my  intimacy 
above  stairs,  I  must  only  establish  it 
as  a  premonitory  symptom  of  insanity,  * 
which  seized  me  in  the  packet.  And 
now  for  a  doctor  that  will  understand 
my  case,  and  listen  to  reason,  as  they 
would  call  it  in  Ireland."  With  this 
idea  uppermost,  I  walked  out  into  the 
court-yard  to  look  for  a  commissionaire 
to  guide  me  in  my  search.  Around 
on  every  side  of  roe  stood  the  variotis 
carriages  and  voitures  of  the  hotel  and 
its  inmates,  to  the  full  as  distinctive 
and  peculiar  in  character  as  their 
owners.  **  Ah  !  there  is  Kilkee's,"  said 
I,  as  my  eye  lighted  upon  the  well 
balanced  and  elegant  little  carriage 
which  he  had  been  only  with  justice 
encomiumizing.  **  It  is  certainly  per- 
fect, and  yet  I'd  give  a  handful  of 
louis-d'ors  it  was  like  that  venerable 
cabriblet  yonder,  with  the  one  wheel 
and  no  shafts.  But,  alas !  those  springs 
give  little  hope  of  a  break  down,  and 
2h 
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Uiat  coofouaded  axle  will  outlive  the 
pmt^Dtee.  Bot  still,  can  nothing  be 
done  ?— eh  ?  Come,  the  thought  is  a 
good  one—I  say,  gallon,  who  ffreaset 
the  wheels  of  the  carriage  here  /* 

**  C*est  moi,  moDsieor,"  said  a  great 
oaf,  in  wooden  shoes  and  a  blouse. 

«*  Well,    then,  do    tou  understand 
these  ?^  said   I,  touching  the  patent 
axle-boxes  with  mj  cane. 
He  shook  his  head. 
<* Then  who  does,  here?* 
^Ah!    Michael   understands  them 
perfectly." 
**  Then  bring  him  here,^  ^^  I* 
In  a  few  minutes,  a  little  shrewd  old 
fellow,  with  a  smith's  apron,  made  his 
appearance,  ami  introduced  himself  as 
M.  Michael.     I  had  not  much  diffi- 
culty in  making  him  master  of  my  plan, 
which  was,  to  detach  one  of  the  wheels 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  oiling  the 
axle,  and  afterwards  render  it  incapable 
of  being  replaced — at  least  for  twenty- 
four  hours. 

♦*  This  is  ray  idea,"  said  I ;  **  never- 
theless, do  not  be  influenced  by  me. 
All  I  ask  is,  disable  the  carriage  from 
proceeding  to-morrow,  and  here  are 
three  louis-d'ors  at  your  service." 

**  Soyez  bien  tranquille,  monsieur, 
mi  lor  shall  spend  to-morrow  in  Calais 
if  I  know  any  thing  of  my  art" — saying 
which  he  set  out  in  search  of  his  tools, 
while  I  returned  to  the  salon  with  my 
mind  relieved,  and  fully  prepared  to 
press  the  urgency  of  my  reaching  Paris 
without  any  delay. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Lorreijuer,"  said  Rilkee, 
as  I  entered,  "  here  u  supper  waiting, 
and  1  am  as  hungry  as  a  wolf.*' 

•*  Oh!  1  beg  pardon — Fve  been 
getting  every  thing  in  readiness  for 
our  start  to-morrow  morning,  for  I 
have  not  told  you  how  anxious  I  am 
to  get  to  Paris  before  the  8th — some 
family  business^  which  requires  my 
looking  after,  compelling  me  to  do 
•o." 

**  As  to  that,  let  your  mind  be  at 
rest,  for  I  shall  travel  to-morrow  night 
if  you  prefer  it.  Now  for  the  Volnay, 
Why  you  are  not  drinking  your  wine. 
What  do  you  say  to  our  paying  our 
respects  to  the  foir  ladies  above  stairs  ? 
I  am  sure  the  pciiis  sohu  you  have 
practised  coming  over  would  permit 
the  liberty .•• 

**  Oh  I  hang  it,  no.    There's  neither 

of  them  pretty,  and  I  should  rather 

avoid  the  risk  of  making  a  regular 

acquaintance  with  them,"  said  I. 

*'  As  you  like,  then—only,  as  you'U 


not  take  any  wine,  lei  ni  have  a  atroU 
throuffh  the  town.* 

After  a  short  stroll  through  the 
town,  in  which  Kilkee  talked  the  entire 
time,  but  of  what  I  know  not,  my 
thoughts  being  upon  my  own  immediate 
concerns,  we  returned  to  the  hoteL 
As  we  entered  the  porUcochU^  my 
friend  Michael  pasted  me,  and  as  he 
took  off  his  hat  in  salutation,  gave  me 
one  rapid  glance  of  his  knowing  eye 
that  completely  satisfied  me  that  Hob- 
son*  s  pride  in  my  friend's  carriaffe  h»d 
by  that  time  received  quite  ancient 
provocation  to  throw  him  into  an 
apoplexy. 

"By-the-by,"  said  I,  "let  us  see 
your  carriage.  I  am  curious  to  look  at 
It" — (and  so  I  was.) 

**  Well,  then,  come  along,  this  way : 
they  have  placed  it  under  some  of 
these  sheds,  which  they  think  coach- 
houses.*' 

I  followed  my  friend  through  the 
court  till  we  arrived  near  the  fiutal 
spot ;  but  before  reaching,  he  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  mischief,  and 
shouted  out  a  most  awful  impreeadoB 
upon  the  author  of  the  deed  which 
met  his  eye.  The  fore-wheel  of  the 
coupe  had  been  taken  from  the  axle, 
and  in  the  difficulty  of  so  doing,  from 
the  excellence  of  the  workmanshi|v 
two  of  the  spokes  were  broken— 4be 
patent  box  was  a  mass  of  rent  metab^ 
and  the  end  of  the  axle  turned  down- 
wards like  a  hoe. 

I  canqot  convey  any  idea  of  poor 
Kilkee's  distraction  ;  and,  in  reality, 
my  own  was  little  short  of  it ;  for  the 
wretch  had  so  far  outstripped  my 
orders,  that  I  became  horrificKi  at  tfaie 
cruel  destruction  before  me.  We  both* 
therefore,  stormed  in  the  most  im- 
posing £ngli8h  and  French,  firat  sepa- 
rately and  then  together.  We  offered 
a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
culprit,  whom  no  one  appeared  to 
know,  although,  as  it  happened,  every 
one  in  a  large  household  was  aware  of 
the  transaction  but  the  proprietor  him- 
self. We  abused  all — innkeeper,  wai- 
ters, ostlers,  and  chambermaids,  col- 
lecUvely  and  individually — condemned 
Calais  as  a  den  of  iniquity,  and  branded 
all  Frenchmen  as  rogues  and  Tagaboafla. 
This  seemed  to  alleviate  considerably 
my  friend's  grief^  and  excite  my  thirst- 
fortunately,  perhaps,  for  us  ;  for  if  our 
eloquence  had  held  out  much  longer, 
I  am  afraid  our  auditory  might  have 
lost  their  patience  ;  and,  indeed,  I  am 
quite  certain  if  our  French  had  not 
been  in  nearly  as  di^ointed  a  conditio^ 
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at  tbe  fpokes  of  tbe  etMie,  tiiefa  orasl 
hive  been  the  cue. 

■'Well,  Mr.  Lorrec|uer,  I  soppoee, 
then,  ve  are  BOt  destioed  to  be  fellow* 
traTeUen— for  if  /ott  most  go  to-mor- 
row  * 

*  Alaa !  it  is  imperative^  aaid  I. 


«  Then,  in  an/  case,  lei  at  amofe 
where  we  Ahall  meet,  for  I  hope  to 
be  in  Paris  tbe  day  after  too.* 

«*  III  stop  at  Mevtoe." 

**  Meoioe,  be  it,"  said  he,  "so  now 
good  night,  till  we  meet  in  Paris.* 


CHAPTBR  VaV, — ^THE  6«N  D*ARlfB. 


1  bad  foftmiateljr  snflkient  inflaence 
«pon  niy  fair  firiends  to  persuade  them 
to  leave  Calais  early  on  the  morning 
followia^;  and  two  hours  before  Killiee 
had  opened  bis  eyes  upon  this  mortal 
life,  we  were  far  upon  the  road  to 
Paris. 

Having  tbns  tax  perfectly  succeeded 
in  ray  plot,  my  spirit  rose  rapidly,  and 
I  made  every  exertion  to  malce  the 
road  appear  short  to  my  fellow-tra- 
vellers. This  part  of  France  is  unfor* 
tunately  deficient  in  an^  interest  from 
scenery  ;  large  undivided  tracts  of 
waving  corn-fields,  with  a  back-ground 
of  apparently  interminable  forests,  and 
occasionally,  but  rarely,  the  glimpse 
of  some  old  time-worn  chateau,  with 
its  pointed-  gable  aud  terraced  walk, 
are  nearly  aH  that  the  eye  can  detect 
in  the  intervals  between  the  small 
towns  and  villages.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  ••  flat  or  unprofitable''  to  those 
who  desire  to  make  it  otherwise ;  good 
health,  good  spirits,  and  fine  weather, 
are  wonderful  travelling  companions, 
and  render  one  tolerably  independent 
of  the  charms  of  scenery.  Every  mile 
that  separated  me  from  Calais,  and  took 
away  the  chance  of  being  overtaken, 
added  to  my  gaiety,  and  1  flatter  my- 
self that  a  happier  party  have  rarely 
travelled  that  well  frequented  road. 

We  reached  Abbeville  to  dinner, 
and  adjourned  to  the  beautiful  little 
garden  of  the  inn  for  our  coffee ;  the 
evening  was  so  delightful  that  I  pro- 
posed a  walk  on  the  Paris  road,  until 
the  coming  up  of  the  carriage,  which 
required  a  screw,  or  a  washer,  or  some 
soeh  trifle  as  always  occurs  in  French 
posting.  To  this  la  ckere  mama  ob- 
jected, she  being  tired,  but  added,  that 
{sabeila  and  I  might  go  on,  and  that 
she  would  take  us  up  in  half  an  hour. 
This  was  an  arrangement  so  very 
agreeable  and  unlooked  for  by  me, 
that  I  pressed  Miss  Bingham  as  far  as 
I  well  could,  and  at  last  succeeded  in 
overcoming  her  scruples,  and  per- 
mitting- me  to  shawl  her.  One  has 
always  a  tremendous  power  of  argu- 
qient  with  the  uninitiated  abroad,  by  a 
refer^eoee  to  a  standard  of  manners 


and  habits  totally  diflbreot  fnm  our 
own.  Thus  the  taKsmanic  words— 
^  Oh  !  don't  be  shoeked  ;  remember 
you  are  iu  France,"  did  more  to  satisfy 
my  young  friend's  mind  than  all  I 
couki  have  said  for  an  hour.  Little 
did  she  know  that  in  England  only 
has  an  unmarried  young  lady  aof 
liberty,  and  that  the  staodard  of 
ibreign  propriety  on  this  bead  is  fhr, 
very  far  more  rigid  than  our  own. 

**  La  pr^mi^  Rue  k  gaocfae,"  said 
an  old  man  of  whom  I  inquired  the 
road ;  <*  et  puis,"  added  L 

**  And  then  quite  straight ;  it  is  a 
chauss^  all  the  way,  and  you  cannot 
mistake  it." 

*'  Now  for  it,  mademoiseUe,**  said  L 
^  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  see  a  good 
deal  of  the  country  before  tbe  caniage 
comes  up." 

We  had  soon  lefl  the  town  behind 
and  reached  a  lieautifuUy  shaded  high 
road,  with  blossoming  fruit  trees,  and 
honeysuckle-covered  cottages ;  there 
had  been  several  light  showers  durine 
the  day,  and  the  air  had  all  the  fVesE 
fragrant  feeling  of  an  autumn  evening, 
so  tranquillizing  and  calming  that  few 
there  are  who  have  not  fdt,  at  some 
time  or  other  of  their  lives,  its  influ- 
ence upon  their  minds.  I  fancied  my 
fair  companion  did  so,  for,  as  she  walk- 
ed beside  me,  her  silence,  and  the 
gentle  pressure  of  her  arm,  were  fiir 
more  eloquent  than  words. 

If  that  extraordinary  flutter  and 
flurry  of  sensations  which  will  now 
and  then  seize  you,  when  walking 
upon  a  lonely  country  road  with  a 
pretty  girl  for  your  companion,  whose 
arm  is  linked  in  yours,  and  whose 
thoughts,  as  far  as  you  can  guess  at 
least,  are  travelling  the  same  path  with 
your  own — if  this  be  animal  magnet- 
ism, or  one  of  its  phenomena,  then 
do  I  swear  by  Mesmer,  whatever  it 
be,  delusion  or  otherwise,  it  has  given 
me  the  brightest  moments  of  my  life— ^ 
these  are  tiie  real  **  winged  dreams'*  of 
pleasures  which  outlive  others  of  more 
absorbing  and  actual  interest  at  the 
time.  Alter  all,  for  how  many  of  our 
happiest  feelings  are  we  indebted  to 
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the  meakiiess  of  our  nature.  The 
man  that  n  wise  at  niuHeen,  **  Je  1  en 
fait  moo  comprnneut,"  but  I  aMuredljr 
do  not  envy  him  ;  and  uow«  even  now, 
when  I .  number  mure,  vears  than  1 
should  like  to  **  confess,^  rather  than 
suffer  the  suspicious  watciifiilness  of 
age  to  creep  on  me,  I  prefer  to  •*  go 
on  believing,**  even  though  tjvi^ry  hour 
of  the  day  should  show  me,  duped 
and  deceived.  While  1  plead  guilty 
to  this  impeachment,  let  me  show, 
in  mitigation,  that  it  has  its  enjoy- 
menu — first,  although  1  am  the  most 
constant  and  devoted  man  breathing, 
as  a  yery  cursory  glance  at  these  con- 
fessions may  prove,  yet  I  have  never 
bcjen  able  to  restrain  myself  from  a 
propensity  to  make  love,  mert^y  as  a 
pMtime.  The  gambler  that  siu  down 
to  play  ear<)s,  a  hazard  against  himself, 
»ay  perhaps  be  the  only  person  that 
can  comprehend  this  tendency  of 
mine.  We  both  of  us  are  playing  for 
Aothing  (or  love,  vhich  1  suppose  is 
synonymous  ;)  we  neither  of  us  put 
forth ^our  strength  ;  for  that  very  rea^ 
sen,  and  in  &ct  like  the  waiter  at 
Vaoxball  who  was  complimented  upon 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  poured 
out  the  lemonade,  and  confessed  that 
be  spent  his  mornings  *'  practising 
with  vater,"  we   pass  a  considerable 

gortion  of  our  lives  in  a  mimic  war- 
ire,  which,  if.it  seem  unprofitable,  is, 
nevertheless,  pleasant. 

After  all  this  long  tirade,  need.  J 
say  how  our  walk  proceeded  ?  We 
had  fiillen  into  a  kind  of  discussion 
upon  the  singular  intimacy  which  had 
so  rapidly  grown  up  amongst  us,  and 
which  years  long  might  have  failed  to 
engeuder.  Our  attempts  to  analyse 
the  reasons  for,  and  the  nature  of  the 
friendship  thus  so  suddenly  established 
—  a  ratner  dangerous  and  difficult 
topic,  when  the  parties  are  both 
y^ung — one  eminently  handsome,  and 
tiie  other  disposed  to  be  moa  agree* 
able.  Oh,  my  dear  young  friends  of 
either  sex,  whatever  your  feelings  be 
for  one  another,  keep  them  to  your- 
selves. 1  know  of  nothing  half  so 
hazardous  as  that  of  "  comparing  of 
notes**  whieh  sometimes  happens. 
Analysis  is  a  beautiful  thing  in  muthe- 
nati4»  or  chemistry,  but  it. makes  sad 
havoc  when  applied  to  the  **  functions 
of  the  heart.** 

'*  Mamma  appears  to  have  forgotten 
us,"  said  Isabella,  as  she  spoke,  after 
walking  for  some  time  in  silence  beside 
ue. 

<*  Oh,  depend  upon  it,  the  carriage 


has  taken  all  this  time  to  repair ;  but 
are  you  tired  ?** 

**  Oh,  by  no  means  ;  the  evening  is 
delightfnl,  but ** 

"  Then  pertiaps  you  are  emtuyeer 
said  I,  half  pettishly,  to  provoke  a 
disclaimer  if  poissible.  To  this  insi- 
diously put  quere  I  received,  as  1  de- 
served, no  answer,  and  again  we  saun- 
tered on  without  speaking. 

**  To  whom  does  that  cfaatean 
belong,  my  old  friend  T*  said  I,  ad- 
dressing a  man  on  the  road-side.    ' 

♦*  A  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  Sir,"  re- 
plied he. 

**  But  what*s  his  name,  though." 

"  Ah,  that  I  can't  tell  you,"  replied 
the  man  again. 

There  yon  may  perceive  how, 
even  yet,  m  provincial  France  the  old 
respect  for  the  aristocracy  still  sur- 
vives ;  it  is  sufficient  that  the  possessor 
of  that  fine  place  is  •*  Monsieur  le 
Marquis;**  but  any  other  knowledge  of 
who  he  is,  and  what,  is  superfluous. 
**  How  far  are  we  from  the  next  village, 
do  you  know  ?*' 

**  About  a  league." 

«  Indeed.  Why  I  thought  «  La 
Scarpe*  was  quite  near  us.** 

<*  Ah,  you  are  thinking  of  the 
Amiens  road." 

"  Yes,  of  course  ;  and  is  not  this  the 
Amiens  road  ?** 

**  Oh,  no ;  the  Amiens  road  lies  be- 
yond those  low  hills  to  the  right  Yon 
passed  the  turn  at  the  first  *  b^rriere.'* 

"  Is  it  possible  we  could  have  come 
wrong  y* 

*•  Oh,  Mr.  Lorrequer,  dont  say  so, 
I  entreat  of  you." 

**  Aud  what  road  is  this,  then,  my 
friend  ?"* 

"This  is  the  road  to  Albert  and 
Peronne." 

*•  Unfortttiiately,  I  believe  he  in 
Quite  right.  Is  there  any  cross  road 
from  the  village  before  us  now,  to  the 
Amiens- road  y" 

"  Yes  ;  you  can  reach  it  about  three 
leagues  hence.** 

**  And  we  can  get  a  carriage  at  the 
inn  probably  Y* 

**  Ah,  that  I  am  not  snre  of  ■ 
Pcrhajw  at  the  Lion  d'or  you  may.** 

**  l^ut  why  not  go  hack  t»  Abbe- 
ville." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Bingham  most  have  left 
lonar  since,  and  beside  you  forget  the 
distance;  we  have  been  walking  two 
hours.** 

•*  Now  for  the  village,**  said  I,  as  I 
drew  my  friend*8  arm  closer  within 
niinC)  and  we  set  out  in  a  hoi  wafk. 
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Isabella  seemed  terribly  frightened 
at  the  whole  affdir ;  what  her  mamma 
might  think  ;  and  what  might  be  her 
fears  at  not  finding  us  on  the  road,  and 
a  hundred  other  encouraging  re6ec- 
tions  of  this  nature  she  poured  forth 
unceasingly.  As  for  myself,  I  did  not 
know  well  how  to  think  of  it;  lay 
old  fondness  for.  ad  venture  being  ever 
sufficientlj  strong  in  me  to  give  a  re- 
lish to  any  thing  which  bore  the  least 
resemblance  to  one.  This  I  now  con- 
cealed, and  sympathised  with  my  fair 
friend  upon  uur  mishap,  and  assuring 
her,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  our  overtaking  Mrs. 
Bingham  before  her  arrival  at  Amiens. 

**  Ah,  there  is  the  village  hi  the  val- 
ley ;  how  beautifully  situated.** 

"  Oh,  I  can't  admire  any  thing  now, 
Mr.  Lorrequer,  I  am  so  frightened.** 

**  But  surely  without  cause,"  said  I, 
looking  tenderly  beneath  her  bonnet. 

•*  Is  this,"  she  answered,  •♦  nothing,** 
and  we  walked  on  in  silence  again. 

On  reaching  the  Lion  d*or  we  dis- 
covered that  the  only  conveyance  to 
be  had  was  a  species  of  open  market 
cart  drawn  by  two  horses,  and-  in 
which  it  was  necessary  that  my  fair 
friend  and  myself  should  seat  our- 
selves side  by  side  upon  straw  :  there 
was  no  choice,  and,  as  for  Miss  Bing- 
ham, I  l>elieve  if  an  ass  with  panniers 
had  presented  itself^  she  would  have 
preferred  it  to  remaining  where  she 
was.  We  therefore  took  our  places, 
and  she  could  not  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing as  we  set  out  upon  our  journey  in 
this  absard  equipage,  every  jolt  of 
which  tlirew  us  from  side  to  side,  and 
rendered  every  attention  on  my  part 
requisite,  to  prevent  her  being  upset. 

After  about  two  hours  travelling  we 
arrived  at  the  Amiens  road,  and 
stopped  at  the  barri^re.  I  immediate- 
ly inquired  if  a  carriage  had  passed, 
resembling  Mrs.  Bingham's,  ana  learn- 
ed that  it  had,  about  an  hour  before,  and 
that  the  lady  in  it  had  been  informed 
that  two  persons,  like  those  she  asked 
aller,  had  been  seen  in  a  caleehe 
driving  rapidly  to  Amiens,  upon  which 
she  set  out  as  last  as  possible  in  pursuit. 

*  Certainly,**  said  I,  •*  the  plot  is 
thickening  ;  but  for  that  unlucky 
mistake  she  might  in  all  probability 
have  waited  here  for  us.  Amiens 
is  only  two  leagues  now,  so  the  drive 
will  not  be  long,  and  before  six  o'clock 
we  shall  all  be  laughing  over  the  mat- 
ter as  a  very  good  joke.** 

On  we  rattl^  and,  as  the  road  be- 
came less  frequeotedy  and  the  shadows 


lengthened,  I  could  not  but  woodef  at 
the  strange  situations  which  the  ad- 
venturous character  of  my  life  hed  S9 
often  involved  me  in.  Meanwhile,  my 
fair  friend's  spirits  became  antire  and 
more  depressed,  and  it  was  i.Jt  with- 
out the  greatest  difficulty  \  was 
enabled  to  support  her  co:uage.  I 
assured  her,  and  not  altogether  with- 
out reason,  that  though  so  often  in  my 
eventful  career  accidents  were  occur- 
ring wiiich  rendered  it  dubious  and  diffi- 
cult to  reach  the  goal  i  aimed  at,  yet 
the  results  had  so  often  been  more 
than  I  could  have  anticipated,  that  I 
always  felt  a  kind  of  involuntary  satis- 
faction at  some  apparent  obstacle  to 
my  path,  setting  it  down  as  some  esp^ 
cial  means  of  fortune,  to  heighten  the 
pleasure  awaiting  me ;  **  and  now,r 
added  I,  **  even  here,  perhaps,  is  this 
very  mistake  of  our  road— ttie  senti- 
ments I  have  heard— the  feelings  I 
have  given  utterance  to  ^— *'  What 
I  was  about  to  say,  heaven  knows — 
perhaps  nothing  less  than  a  downright 
proposal  was  coming  ;  but  at  that  cri- 
tical moment  a  gen-d'arme  rode  up  to 
the  side  of  our  waggon,  and  surveyed 
us  vrith  the  peculiar  significant  scowl 
his  order  is  gifted  with.  After  trotting 
alongside  for  a  few  seconds  he  ordered 
tJie  driver  to  halt,  and,  turning  ab- 
ruptly to  us,  demanded  our  passports* 
Now  our  passports  were,  at  that  pre- 
cise moment,  peaceably  reposing  in  the 
side  pocket  of  Mrs.  Bingham*s  carriage, 
I  therefore  explained  to  the  gen- 
d*arme  how  we  were  circumstanced, 
and  added,  that  on  arriving  at  Amiens 
the  passport  should  be  produced.  To 
this  he  replied  that  all  might  be  per- 
fectly true,  but  he  did  not  believe  a 
word  of  it— that  he  had  received  an 
order  for  the  apprehension  of  two 
English  persons  travelling  that  road — 
and  that  he  should  accordingly  reqnest 
our  company  back  to  Chantr^ne.  the 
commissionaire  of  which  place  was  his 
officer. 

**  But  why  not  take  us  to  Amiens,** 
said  1,  **  particularly  when  I  tell  you 
that  we  can  then  show  our  passports  ?** 

**  I  belong  to  the  Chantriine  dis- 
trict," was  his  laconic  ^swer ;  and, 
like  the  gentleman  who  could  not  weep 
at  the  sermon  because  he  belonged  to 
another  parish,  ttiis  specimcQ  of  a 
French  Dogberry  would  not  hear  rea- 
son except  in  liis  ownr  **  commune.** 

No  arguments  which  I  could  think 
of  had  any  effect  upon  him,  and  amid 
a  volley  of  entreaty  and  imprecation, 
both  equally  vain,  we  saw  otunelves 
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hmi  bftck  upon  the  road  to  Amiens 
mB<t  set  out  at  a  rotrod  trot  to  Cban- 
trtUne,  bo  the  route  to  Calais. 

Poor  Itabella,  I  reallr  pitied  her ; 
hitherto  her  courage  had  been  princi- 
pally tiittaiiied  b^  the  prospect  of 
aoon  reaching  Amiens ;  now  there  was 
no  seeing  where  onr  adventure  was  to 
tod.  B^des,  that  actual  fatigue  from 
the  wretched  conveyance  began  to 
distress  her,  and  she  was  scarcely  able 
to  support  herself,  though  assisted  by 
my  arm.  What  a  perilous  position 
mine,  whispering  consolation  and  com* 
fort  to  a  pretty  girl  on  a  lonely  road, 
the  onlr  person  near  being  one  who 
comprehended  nothing  of  the  language 
we  spoke  in.  Ah,  how  little  do  we 
know  of  fate,  and  how  ofl  do  we  de- 
•piae  circumstances  that  determine  all 
our  fortunes  in  the  world.  To  think 
thatagen-^dimne  should  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  my  future  lot  in  life,  and 
that  the  real  want  of  a  passport  to  tra- 
Tel  should  involve  the  probable  want 
of  a  license  to  marry.  Yes,  it  is  quite 
in  keeping,  thought  I,  with  every  step 
I  hare  taken  through  life.  I  may  be 
brought  before  the  **  maire**  as  a  culprit, 
and  leave  him  as  a  Benedict. 

Qn  reaching  the  town,  we  were  not 
permitted  to  drive  to  the  inn,  but  at 
once  conveyed  to  the  bouse  of  the 
**  commissaire,**  who  was  also  the 
"  maire*  of  the  district  The  worthy 
fnnctionanr  was  long  since  in  bed,  and 
it  was  only  after  ringing  violently  for 
half  an  hour  that  a  head,  surmounted 
with  a  dirty  cotton  night-cap,  peeped 
from  an  upper  window,  and  scemea  to 
•nrvey  the  assemblage  beneath  with 
patient  attention.  By  this  time*  a  con- 
siderable crowd  had  collected  from  the 
neighbonrinf  ale-bouses  and  cabareit, 
who  deemedit  a  most  fitting  occasion 
to   honor  ui  with  the  most  infernal 

iells  and  shouts,  as  indicating  their 
>¥e  of  JiMtice,  and  delight  in  detecting 
knavery ;  and  that  we  were  both  in- 
volved in  such  suspicion,  we  bad  not 
long  to  learn.  Meanwhile  the  noor 
old  maire,  who  had  been  an  employ^ 
in  the  stormy  days  of  the  revolution, 
and  also  under  Napoleon,  and  who 
fully  concurred  with  Swift  that  **  a 
erowd  is  a  mob,  if  composed  even  of 
bishops,**  firmly  beKeved  that  the  uproar 
beneath  in  the  street  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  change  of  affairs 
at  Paris,  determined  to  he  early  in  the 
field,  and  shouted  therefore  with  all 
his  lungt>-***  vive  le  people" — **•  vive  le 
charte*^**  A  bas  des  antres."  A  tre- 
mtndous  shout  of  Janghter  saluted  thb 


exhibition  of  unexpected  republi- 
canism, and  the  poor  maire  retired 
from  the  window,  naving  learned  hit 
mistake,  covered  with  shame  and  con- 
fusion. 

Before  the  mirth  caused  by  this 
blunder  had  subsided,  the  door  had 
opened,  and  we  were  ushered  into  the 
bureau  of  the  commissaire,  accompa- 
nied by  the  anxious  crowd,  all  curiont 
to  know  the  particulars  of  our  crime. 

The  maire  soon  appeared,  his  night- 
cap being  replaced  by  a  small  black 
velvet  skull-cap,  and  his  lanky  figure 
enveloped  in  a  tarnished  silk  dressing- 
gown  ;  he  permitted  us  to  be  seated, 
while  thegen-d*arme  recounted  the  sus- 

fiicious  circumstances  of  our  travel- 
ing, and  produced  the  order  to  arrest 
an  Englishman  and  his  wife  who  had 
arrived  in  one  of  the  late  Boulogne 
packets,  and  who  had  carried  of  from 
some  banking-house  money  and  bills 
for  a  large  amount. 

**  I  have  no  doubt  these  are  the  peo- 
ple," said  the  gen-d*arme  ;  **  and  here  is 
the  'carte  descriptive.*  Let  us  com- 
pare it  —  *  Forty-two  or  forty-three 
years  of  age.' " 

•*  I  trust,  M.  le  Maire,"  said  I,  over- 
hearing this,  *•  that  ladies  do  not  recog- 
nize me  as  so  much.** 

••  Of  a  pale  and  cadaverous  aspect," 
continued  the  gen-d*arme. 

•*  Civil  and  complimentary,  cer- 
tainly," added  I. 

*•  Squints  much  with  the  left  eye. 
Look  at  Monsieur  le  Maire,  if  yoa 
please.  Sir,"  said  the  gen-d'arme. 

Upon  this  the  old  functionary, 
wiping  his  spectacles  with  a  snu^ 
handkerchief,  as  if  preparing  them  to 
examine  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  regard- 
ed me  fixedly  for  several  minutes,  and 
said — "  Oh,  yes,  I  perceive  H  plainly  ; 
continue  the  description." 

**  Five  feet  three  inches,**  said  the 
gen-d'arme. 

**  Six  feet  one  in  EngHEVid,  whatever 
this  climate  may  have  done  since.** 

**  Speaks  broken  and  bad  French." 

**  Like  a  native,"  said  I^  **  at  least 
so  said  my  friends  in  the  chausa^ 
D*Antin,  in  the  year  fifteen.** 

Here  the  catalogue  ended,  and  a 
short  conference  between  the  maire 
and  the  gen-d*arme  ensued,  which 
ended  in  our  being  committed  for 
examination  on  the  morrow ;  mean- 
while, we  were  to  remain  at  the  inn, 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  g^-d*araie. 

On  reaching  the  inn  my  poor  friaid 
was  so  completely  ezbantted  that  ahe 
at  once  retired  to  her  room,  and  I 
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proceeded  to  fulfil  a  promise  I  bad 
-ouide  her  to  despatch  a  note  to  Mrs. 
Bingham  at  Amiens  by  a  special  mes- 
seotrer,  acquainting  her  with  all  our 
misoaps,  and  requesting  her  to  come 
or  send  to  our  assistance.  This  done, 
and  a  ^ood  sapper  smiling  before  me, 
of  which  with  difficulty  I  persuaded 
Isabella  to  partake  in  her  own  room, 
I  again  regained  my  equanimity,  and 
felt  once  more  at  ease. 

The  gen-d'arme  in  whose  guardian- 
ship I  had  been  left  was  a  fine  speci- 
men of  his  caste ;  a  large  and  power- 
fully built  man  of  about  fifty,  with  an 
enormous  beard  of  grizly  brown  and 
grey  hair,  meeting  above  and  beneath 
his  nether  lip  ;  his  eyebrows  were 
heavy  and  beetling,  and  nearly  con- 
cealed his  sharp  grey  eves,  while  a 
deep  sabre  wound  had  left  upon  his 
cheek  a  long  white  scar,  giving  a  most 
warlike  and  ferocious  look  to  bis  fea- 
tures. 

As  he  sat  apart  from  me  for  some 
time,  silent  and  DK>tionl^,  I  could  not 
help  imagining  in  how  many  a  hard 
fought  day  he  had  borne  a  part,  for  he 
evidently,  from  his  age  and  bearings 
bad  been  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
empire.  I  invited  him  to  partake  of 
ray  bottle  of  Medoc,  by  which  he 
seemed  flattered.  When  the  flask  be- 
came low,  and  was  replaced  by  ano- 
tber,  he  appeared  to  have  lost  much  of 
his  constrained  air,  and  seemed  forget* 
ting  rapidly  the  suspicious  circum- 
stances which  he  supposed  attached  to 
me — ^waxed  wondrous  confidential  and 
eommunicative,  and  condescended  to 
impart  some  traits  of  a  life  which  was 
not  without  its  vicissitudes,  for  he  had 
been,  as  I  suspected,  one  of  the 
**  Guarde  *  —  the  old  guarde  —  was 
woimded  at  Marengo,  and  received 
the  croix  d'honneur  in  the  field  of 
Wagran,  from  the  hands  of  I'Empereur 
himself.  The  headlong  enthusiasm  of 
attachment  to  Napoleon,  which  hb 
brief  and  stormv  career  elicited  even 
iirom  those  who  suffered  long  and 
deeply  io  bis  behalf,  is  not  one  of  the 
least  singular  circumstances,  which 
this  portion  of  history  displays. 
While  the  rigours  of  the  cdfiseription 
had  invaded  every  family  in  France, 
from  Normandie  to  La  Vendee — while 
the  untilled  fields,  the  ruined  granaries, 
the  ludf-deserted  villages — all  attested 
the  depopv^tion  of  the  land,  those 
talitmanic  words,  **  TEmperenr  et  la 
gloire/  bv  some  magic  mechanism 
seemed  all-sufficient  not  only  to  re* 
{ffess  regret  and  suflbriog,  but  even 


stimulate  pride,  and  nourish  valour; 
and  even  yet,  when  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  like  the  brilliant  glass  of  a 
magic  lantern  the  gaudy  pageant  had 
passed  away,  leaving  only  the  darkness 
and  desolation  behind  it — the  memory 
of  those  days  under  the  empire  sur- 
vives untarnished  and  unimpaired,  and 
every  sacrifice  of  friends  or  fortune  is 
accounted  but  little  in  the  balance 
when  the  honor  of  La  Belle  France, 
and  the  triumphs  of  the  grande  arm^e, 
are  weighed  against  them.  The  infa- 
tuated and  enthusiastic  followers  of  this 
great  man  would  seem,  in  some  re- 
spects, to  resemble  the  drunkard  in  the 
Vaudreuch,  who  alleged  as  his  excuse 
for  drinking,  that  whenever  he  was 
sober  his  poverty  disgusted  him.  ^  My 
cabin/'  said  he,  **  is  a  cell,  my  wife  a 
mass  of  old  rags,  my  child  a  wretched 
object  of  misery  and  malady.  But 
give  me  brandy  ;  let  me  only  have 
that,  and  then  my  hut  is  a  palace,  my 
wife  is  a  princess,  and  my  child  the 
very  picture  of  health  and  happiness  ;** 
so  with  these  people  —  intoxicated 
with  the  triumphs  of  their  nation,  late 
mofUie  with  victory  —  they  cannot 
exist  in  the  horror  of  sobriety,  which 
peace  necessarily  enforces ;  and  when- 
erer  the  subject  turns  in  conversation 
upon  the  distresses  of  the  time  or  the 
evil  prospects  of  the  country,  th<*y 
call  out,  not  like  the  drunkard,  for 
brandy,  but  in  the  same  spirit  they 
say — •*  Ah,  if  you  would  again  see 
France  flourishing  and  happy,  let  us 
once  more  have  our  croix  d'honneur, 
our  epaulettes,  our  voluntary  contri- 
butions, our  Murillos,  our  Velasques, 
our  spoils  from  Venice,  and  our  in- 
creased territories  to  rule  over."  This 
is  the  language  of  the  Buonapartite 
every  where,  and  at  all  seasons,  and 
the  mass  of  the  nation  is  wonderfully 
disposed  to  participate  in  the  senti- 
ments. The  empire  was  the  iEneid  of 
the  nation,  and  Napoleon  the  only 
hero  they  now  believe  in.  You  may 
satisfy  yourself  of  this  easilv.  Every 
cq^.will  give  evidence  or  it,  every 
society  bears  its  testimony  to  it,  and 
even  the  most  wretched  Vaudeville, 
however  trivial  the  interest —  however 
meagre  the  story,  and  poor  the  diction, 
let  the  emperor  but  have  his  "  role" — 
let  him  be  as  laconic  as  possible,  carry 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  wear 
the  well  known  low  cocked-hat,  and 
the  **re(Bngote  grU" — the  success  is 
certain— every  sentence  he  utters  is 
applauded,  and  not  a  single  allusion  to 
the   Pyramids,  the  sun  of  AusterKtz, 
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rhoBoeur  et  U  Yicille  gaxAe^  but  U 
sure  to  brtug  down  its  thuodert  of  ac- 
clamatioiL  But  I  am  forptting  my- 
•elf,  and  perhaps  rov  reader  too  ;  the 
conver:*ation  of  the  old  gen-d'arme  had 
accidentally  led  me  into  reflections 
like  these,  and  he  wad  well  calculated, 
in  many  ways,  to  call  them  forth.  His 
devoted  attachment — his  personal  love 
of  the  emperor — of  which  he  gave 
me  some  touching  instances,  was  ad- 
mirably illustrated  by  an  incident, 
which  I  am  inclined  to  tell,  and  hope 
it  may  amuse  the  reader  as  much  as  it 
did  myself  on  hearing  it. 

When  Napoleon  had  taken  possession 
of  the  papal  dominions  as  he  virtuall? 
did,  and  carried  off  the  pope,  Pius  VI. 
to  Paris,  this  old  soldier,  then  a  muske- 
teer in  the  garde,  formed  part  of  the 
company  that  mounted  guard  over  the 
holy  father.  During  the  earlier  months 
of  the  holy  father*s  confinement  he 
was  at  liberty  to  leave  his  apartments 
at  any  hour  ne  pleased,  and  cross  the 
court-yard  of  the  palace  to  the  chapel, 
where  he  performed  mass.  At  such 
moments  the  portion  of  the  Imperial 
Guard  then  on  duty  stood  under  arms, 
and  received  from  the  august  band  of 
the  pope  his  benediction  as  he  passed. 
But  one  morning  a  hastpr  express  ar» 
rived  from  the  Tuilleries,  and  the 
officer  on  guard  communicated  his  just 
received  instructions  to  his  party,  that 
the  apostolic  vicar  was  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  pass,  as  heretofore,  to  the 
chapel,  ana  that  a  most  rigid  superin- 
tenaence  was  to  be  exercised  over  his 
movements.  My  poor  companion  had 
bis  turn  for  duty  on  that  ilKstarred 
day  ;  he  had  not  been  long  at  his  post 
when  the  sound  of  footsteps  approach- 
ed, and  he  soon  saw  the  procession 
which  always  attended  the  holy  father 
to  his  devotions,  advancing  towards 
him ;  he  immediately  placed  himself 
across  the  passage,  and  with  his  mus- 
ket in  rest  barred  the  exit,  declariug, 
at  the  same  time,  that  such  were  his 
orders.  In  vain  the  priests  who  form- 
ed the  cortege  addressed  themselves 
to  his  heart,  and  spoke  to  his  feelings, 
and  at  last  findiiig  little  success  by 
these  methods,  explained  to  him  the 
mortal  sin  and  crime  for  which  eternal 


damoatioa  itself  might  not  be  a  too 
heavy  retribution  if  he  persisted  m 
preventing  his  holiness  to  past,  and 
thus  was  the  means  of  oppostng  an 
obstacle  to  the  head  of  the  whole 
Catholic  church  for  celebrating  the 
mass ;  the  soldier  remained  firm  and 
unmoved,  the  only  answer  he  returned 
being,  **that  he  had  his  orders,  and 
dared  not  disobey  them.**  The  pope, 
however,  persisted  in  his  resolution, 
and  endeavoured  to  get  by.  When 
tlie  hardy  veteran  retreated  a  step  and 
placing  bis  muskel  and  bayonet  at  tbe 
charge,  called  out,  **  an  nom  de  rEoi^ 
pereur,"  when  the  pious  party  at  last 
yielded,  and  slowly  retired  within  the 
palace. 

Not  many  days  afVer,  this  sevoe 
restriction  was  recalled,  and  once  more 
the  father  was  permitted  to  go  to  and 
from  the  chapel  of  the  palace,  at  such 
times  as  he  pleased,  and  agaia*  as 
before,  in  passing  the  corridor,  the 
guards  presented  arms  and  received 
the  holy  benediction,  all  except  one  \ 
upon  him  the  head  of  the  church 
frowned  severely,  and  turned  his  back, 
while  extending  his  pious  hands  to- 
ward^  the  others.  "And  yet»"  said 
the  poor  fellow,  in  concluding  his 
story,  **  and  yet,  I  could  not  have 
done  otherwise  ;  I  had  my  orders  and 
must  have  followed  them,  and  had  the 
emperor  commanded  it,  I  should  have 
run  my  bayonet  through  the  body  of 
the  holy  father  himself. 

*•  Thus,  vou  see,  my  dear  Sir,  how  I 
have  loved  the  emperor,  for  1  have 
many  a  day  stood  under  fire  for  him 
in  this  world,  et  il  faut  que  j*atlle 
encore  au  feu  pour  lui  apr^  ma  mort.*' 

He  received  in  good  part  tbe  conso- 
lations I  oflered  him  on  this  head,  but 
I  plainly  saw  tbev  did  not— could  not 
relieve  his  mind  from  the  horrible  con- 
viction he  lay  under,  that  his  soufs 
safety  for  ever  had  been  bartered  for 
bis  attachment  to  the  emperor. 

This  story  had  brousht  os  to  the 
end  of  the  third  bottle  m  Medoc  ;  and, 
as  I  was  neither  the  pope,  nor  had  I 
any  very  decided  intentions  of  saying 
mass,  he  oflfered  no  obstacle  to  my  re- 
tiring for  the  night,  and  betaking  my- 
self to  my  bed. 


CHAPTER  XXV. — THE  INN  AT  CBANTEAINB. 


When  contrasted  with  the  comforts 
of  an  English  bed-room  in  a  good 
hotel,  how  miserably  short  does  the 
appearance  of  a  French  one  fall  in 
tbe  estimation  of  the  tired  traveller.  In 


exchange  for  the  carpeted  floor,  the 
well  curtained  windows,  the  richly 
tapestried  bed,  the  well  cushioned  arm- 
chair, and  the  innumerable  other  luxu- 
ries which  await  him ;  he  has  nought 
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but  a  ntiTOw,  uncattoined  bed  a  bare 
floor,  occasionally  a  flagp^ed  one,  three 
bard  cane-bottoined  chair$»  aad  a  look- 
lug-f^mB  which  laay  convey  an  idea 
of  bow  you  would  look  under  the  com* 
bined  influence  of  the  cholera*  and  a 
•tioke  of  apoplexy,  one  half  of  your 
&ce  being  twice  the  length  of  the 
other,  and  the  entire  of  it  of  a  bluitb- 
green  tint — pretty  enough  in  one  of 
Turner's  landscapes,  but  not  at  all  be- 
comins^  when  applied  to  the  "  human 
iace  divine.**  Let  no  late  arrival  from 
the  Continent  contradict  me  here  by 
his  late  experiences,  which  a  stray 
twenty  pounds  and  the  rail-roads— 
(**  confound  them  for  the  same,*')  have 
enabled  him  to  acquire.  I  speak  of 
matters  before  it  occurred  to  all  Char* 
ij^  Cross  and  Cheapside  to  **  tak^  the 
water"  between  Dover  and  Calais,  and 
inundate  the  world  with  the  wit  of  the 
Cider  Cellar,  and  the  Hole  in  the  Wall. 
No.  In  the  days  I  write  of,  the  tra- 
velled men  of  another  genus  and  you 
m%ht  dine  at  Very*s,  or  have  your 
•age  at  **  Les  Italiens,"  without  being 
dmmed  by  your  tailor  at  the  one,  or 
confronted  with  your  washerwoman  at 
the  other.  Perlmps  I  have  written  all 
this  in  the  spite  and  malice  of  a  man 
who  feels  that  his  louis*d'or  only  goes 
half  as  hi  now  as  heretofore ;  and  attri- 
butes all  his  diminished  enjoyments  and 
restricted  luxuries  to  the  unceasing  com- 
ment of  his  countrymen,  whose  fate,  and 
the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt  impel 
hither.  Whether  1  am  so  far  guilty 
or  not,  is  not  now  the  question ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  Harry  Lorrequer,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  lives 
abroad,  where  he  will  be  most  happy 
to  see  any  of  his  old  and  former  friends 
who  lake  his  quarter  en  route  ;  and  in 
the  words  of  a  bellicose  brother  of  the 
pen,  but  in  a  fieu  difierent  spirit,  he 
would  add,  **  that  any  person  who  feels 
himself  here  alluded  to,  may  learn  the 
author's  address  at  his  publishers.** 
**  Now  let  us  go  back  to  our  matboras," 
as  Barney  Coyle  used  to  say  in  the 
Dublin  LibraiT  formerly — for  Barney 
was  fond  of  French  allusions,  whicb 
occasionally  too  he  gave  in  their  own 
tongue,  as  onoe  describing  an  inter- 
view with  Lord  Cloncurry,  in  which 
he  broke  off  suddenly  the  conference, 
adding,  **  I  told  him  I  never  could 
consent  to  such  a  proposition,  and  put^ 
tiog  my  chateau  (chapeau)  on  my  head, 
I  left  the  house  at  once.'* 

It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  in  the 
mornings  as  accompanied  by  the  waiter, 
who,  like  oibeis a  hiatribe>  bad  be- 


come a  kind  of  soanasibnlist,  ex^iMcio^ 
I  wended  my  way  up  one  flight  of 
stairs,  and  down  another,  along  a  nar- 
row corridor,  down  two  steps,  through 
an  anti-chamber,  and  into  another  cor- 
ridor, to  No.  82,  my  habitation  for  the 
night.  Why  I  should  have  been  so 
far  conducted  from  the  habitable  por- 
tion of  the  house  I  had  speut  my 
evening  in,  I  leave  the  learned  in  such 
matters  to  explain  ;  as  for  me,  I  have 
ever  remarked  it,  while  asking  for  si 
chamber  in  a  large  roomy  hotel,  the 
singular  pride  with  which  you  are 
ushered  up  gnind  staircases,  down  pas- 
sagesl  through  corridors,  and  up  narrow 
back  flights,  till  the  blue  sky  is  seen 
through  the  sky-light,  to  No.  199,  **the 
only  spare  bed-room  in  the  house,**  while 
the  silence  and  desolation  of  the  whole 
establishment  would  seem  to  imply  far 
otherwise — the  only  evidence  of^  occu- 
pation beinff  a  pair  of  dirty  Welling- 
tons at  the  door  of  No.  72. 

**  Well,  we  have  arrived  at  last,**  said 
I,  drawing  a  deep  sigh,  as  I  threw 
myself  upon  a  ricketty  chair,  and  sur- 
veyed rapidly  my  meagre-looking  apart* 
ment. 

*'  Yes,  this  is  Monsieur*s  chamber," 
said  the  waiter,  with  a  very  peculiar 
look»  half  servile,  half  droll.  "  Ma- 
dame se  couche,  No.  28." 

"  Very  well,  good  night,*'  said  I  clos- 
ing the  door  hastily,  and  not  liking  the 
farther  scrutiny  of  the  fcllow*s  eye,  as 
he  fastened  it  on  me,  as  if  to  search 
what  precise  degree  of  relationship 
existed  between  myself  and  my  feir 
friend,  whom  he  had  called  '*  Madame" 
purposely  to  eficit  an  observation  from 
me.  "*  Ten  to  one  though,**  said  I,  as 
I  undressed  myself,  ''but  they  think 
she  is  my  wife — ^how  good — but  again 
— aye  it  is  very  possible,  considering 
me,  and  in  France.  Numero  vingt- 
hi^t,  quite  far  enough  from  this  part  of 
the  house,  I  should  suppose  from  my 
number — that  old  gen-d*arme  was  a  fine 
fellow — ^what  strong  attachment  to  Na- 
poleon ;  and  the  story  of  the  pope  ;  I 
nope  I  may  remember  that.  Isabella* 
poor  girl — this  adventure  must  really 
distress  her — hope  she  is  not.  crying 
over  it — what  a  devil  of  a  hard  bed.— 
and  it  is  not  five  feet  long  too—and, 
bless  my  soul,  is  this  all  by  way  of 
covering ;  why  I  shall  be  perished 
here.  Oh  I  I  must  certainly  put  all 
my  clothes  over  me  in  addition,  unfor- 
tunately there  is  no  hearth-rug— well, 
there  is  no  help  for  it  now — so  let  me 
try  to  sleep — numero  vingt-huit." 

How  long  I  remained  in  a  kind  of 
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imeaty,  fitliil  slamber,  I  cannot  toll  ( 
but  I  awoke  shiTering  with  cold — pyr- 
zled  to  tell  where  I  wm,  and  my  brain 
addled  with  the  broken  fragmenta  o( 
half  a  dozen  dreams,  all  mingling  and 
mixing  themteWes  with  the  unpleasant 
realities  of  mj  situation.  What  an  in- 
fernal contrivance  for  a  bed,  thought  I, 
as  my  head  came  thump  against  the 
top,  while  my  legs  projected  fttr  be- 
yond the  foot-rail ;  tne  miserable  por- 
tion of  clothing  over  me  at  the  same 
time  being  only  sufficient  to  temper  the 
night  air,  whicn  in  autumn  is  occasion- 
ally severe  and  cutting.  This  will 
never  do.  I  must  ring  the  bell  and 
rouse  the  house,  if  only  to  ^et  a  fire,  if 
they  don*t  possess  such  a  thmr  as  blan- 
kets. I  immediately  rose,  ana  groping 
my  way  along  the  wall  endeavoured  to 
'discover  the  bell,  but  in  vain ;  and  for 
the  same  satisfactory  reason  that  Von 
Trail  did  not  devote  one  chapter  of  his 
work  on  *•  Iceland"  to  •*  snakes,"  be- 
cause there  were  none  such  there. 
What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  About 
the  geography  of  my  present  abode  I 
knew,  perhaps,  as  much  as  the  publie 
at  large  know  about  Coppermine  river 
and  Behring's  straits.  The  world,  it 
was  true,  was  before  me,  where  to 
choose  admirable  things  for  an  epic ; 
but  decidedly  an  unfortuate  circum- 
stance for  a  very  cold  gentleman  in 
search  of  a  blanket.  Thus  thinking,  I 
opened  the  door  of  my  chamber,  and 
not  in  any  way  resolved  how  I  should 
proceed,  I  stepped  forth  into  the  long 
corridor,  whicn  was  dark  as  midnight 
itself. 

Tracing  my  path  along  the  wall,  I 
soon  reached  a  door  which  I  in  vain 
attemped  to  open ;  in  another  moment 
I  found  another,  and  another,  each  of 
which  were  locked.  Thus  along  the 
entire  corridor  I  felt  my  way,  making 
every  effort  to  discover  where  any  of 
the  people  of  the  house  mifht  have 
ooneealed  themselves,  but  without  suc- 
cess. What  was  to  be  done  now  ?  It 
was  of  no  use  to  go  back  to  my  late 
abode,  and  find  it  comfortless  as  I  left 
it;  so  I  resolved  to  proceed  in  my 
search  ;  by  this  time  I  had  arrived  at 
the  top  of  a  small  flight  of  stairs,  which 
I  remembered  having  come  up,  and 
which  led  to  another  long  passage  si- 
milar to  the  one  I  had  explored,  but 
running  in  a  transverse  direction ;  dovm 
this  I  now  crept,  and  reached  the  land- 
ing, along  the  wall  of  which  I  was 
guided  by  my  hand,  as  well  for  safety 
as  to  discover  the  architrave  of  some 
friendly  door,  wbere   the   inhabitant 


might  be  sufficiently  Samaritan  to  lend 
some  portion  of  his  bed-clothes  ;  door 
after  door  followed  in  succesuon  along 
this  confounded  passage,  which  I  began 
to  think  as  long  as  the  gallery  of  the 
lower  one  ;  at  last,  however,  jnst  as  my 
heart  was  sinking  within  me  from  dis- 
appointment, the  handle  of  a  lock 
turned,  and  I  found  myself  inside  a 
chamber.  How  was  I  now  to  proceed  ? 
for  if  this  apartment  did  not  contain 
any  of  the  people  of  the  hotel,  I  had 
but  a  sorry  excuse  for  disturbing  the 
repose  of  any  traveller  who  might  have 
been  more  fortunate  than  myself  in  the 
article  of  blankets.  To  go  back,  how^ 
ever,  would  be  absurd,  having  already 
taken  so  mueh  trouble  to  find  out  a 
room  that  was  inhabited — for  that  sudi 
was  the  case,  a  short  thick  snore  assured 
me — so  that  my  resolve  was  at  onoe 
made,  to  waken  the  sleeper,  and  en- 
deavour to  interest  him  in  my  destitute 
situation.  I  accordingly  approached 
the  place  where  the  nasal  sounds  seem- 
ed to  issue  from,  and  soon  reached  the 
post  of  a  bed.  I  waited  for  an  instant, 
and  then  be^n,  **  Monsienr,  voulea 
vous  bien  me  permettre— — " 

'*  As  to  short  wbitft,  I  ne^^er  conld 
make  it  out,  so  there  is  an  end  of  it,* 
said  my  unknown  friend.  In  a  low,  hosky 
voice,  which,  strangely  enough,  was 
not  totally  unfamiliar  to  me  ;  but  when 
or  how  I  had  heard  it  before,  I  could 
not  then  think. 

Well,  thought  I,  he  is  an  English- 
man at  all  events,  so  I  hope  his  patriot- 
ism may  forgive  my  intrusion,  so  here 
foes  once  more  to  rouse  him,  though 
e  seems  a  confoundedly  heavy  sleeper. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  unfortu- 
nately in  a  point  like  the  present,  per- 
haps  "* 

**  Well,  do  you  mark  the  points,  and 
111  score  the  rubber,"  said  he. 

'*  The  devil  take  the  gambling  fid- 
low's  dreaming,"  thought  I,  raising  my 
voice  at  the  same  time. 

^  Perhaps  a  cold  night.  Sir,  may  suf- 
fice as  my  apology.** 

**  Cold,  oh,  aye  I  pot  a  hot  poker  ia 
it,"  muttered  he ;  «*  a  hot  poker,  a  liUle 
sugar,  and  a  spice  of  nutmeg— nothing 
else — then  it*s  delicious.** 

**  Upon  my  soul,  this  is  too  bad," 
said  I  to  myselt  **  Let  us  see  what 
shaking  will  do.  Sir,  Sir,  I  shall  feel 
obliged  by ** 

**  Well  there,  don*t  shake  me  and  Til 
tell  you  where  I  hid  the  cigan — they 
are  under  noy  straw  hat  in  Che  wtu- 
dow.** 

•*  WeU»  redly,"  thoii^  I»  •'if  thia 
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I^Dtleman's  eonfessiont  were  of  an  in- 
teresting nature,  this  might  be  good 
liin ;  b«rt  as  the  nig^t  is  cold,  I  must 
dote  the  'sc^ance,*  so  here  goes  for 
one  effort  more. 

"  If,  Sir,  you  could  kindly  spare  me 
even  a  small  portion  of  your  bed 
dothes." 

*•  No,  thank  you,  no  more  wine  ;  but 
111  ting  with  pleasure  ;**  aud  here  the 
wretch,  in  something  like  the  voice  of  a 
frog  with  the  quinsy,  began,  **  Td  mourn 
the  hopes  that  leave  me/  "  You  shall 
mourn  something  else  for  the  same 
reason,"  said  I,  as,  losing  all  patience,  I 
seized  quilt  and  blankets  by  the  comer, 
and  with  one  vigorous  pull  wrenched 
them  from  the  bed  ;  I  darted  from  the 
room — ^in  a  second  I  was  in  the  corri- 
dor, trailing  my  spoil  behind — which 
in  my  haste  I  had  not  time  to  collect 
in  a  bundle.  I  flew  rather  than  run 
aloQg  the  |>assflge,  reached  the  stairs, 
and  in  anotber  minute  bad  reached  the 
second  gallery,  but  not  befbre  I  heard 
Che  slam  of  a  door  behind  me,  and  the 
same  instant  the  footsteps  of  a  person 
nroning  along  the  corridor,  who  could 
be  no  other  than  my  pursuer,  effectu- 
ally aroused  by  mv  last  appeal  to  cha- 
rity. I  darted  along  the  dark  and 
narrow  passage  ;  but  soon  to  my  hor- 
ror discovered  that  I  must  have  passed 
the  door  of  my  chamber,  for  I  had 
reached  the  foot  of  a  narrow  back  stair, 
which  led  to  the  grenier  and  the  ser- 
vants' rooms,  beneath  the  roof.  To 
turn  now  would  only  have  led  me 
plump  in  the  face  of  my  injured  coun- 
tryman, of  whose  thews  and  sinews  I 
was  perfectly  ignorant,  and  did  not  much 
like  to  venture  upon.  There  was  little 
time  for  reflection,  for  he  had  now 
reached  the  top  of  the  stair,  and  was 
evidently  listening  for  some  clue  to 
guide  him  on  ;  stealthily  and  silently, 
and  scarcely  drawing  breath,  I  mounted 
the  narrow  stairs,  step  by  step ;  but 
before  I  bad  arrived  at  the  landing, 
be  heard  the  rustle  of  the  bed-clothes, 
and  agmn  gave  chase.  There  was 
•omething  in  the  unrelenting  ardour  of 
his  pursuit,  which  suggested  to  my 
miaa  the  idea  of  a  most  uncompromis- 
ing foe ;  and  as  fear  added  speed  to 
my  steps,  I  dashed  along  beneath  the 
low-roofed  passage,  wondering  what 
dianoe  of  escape  might  yet  present  it- 
ieU.  Just  at  tnis  instant,  the  hand  by 
wbieb  I  had  guided  myself  along  the 
wall,  tottched  the  handle  of  a  door — [ 
tamed  it— it  opened — I  drew  in  my 
predout  bundle,  ami  dosbig  the  door 


noisdessly  sit  down,  breathless  and 
still,  upon  the  floor. 

Scarcely  was  this,  the  work  of  a 
second,  accomplished,  when  the  heavy 
tread  of  my  pursuer  resounded  on  the  * 
floor. 

*'  Upon  my  consdence  ifs  strange  if 
I  hav*nt  you  now,  ray  friend,**  said  he  ; 
*•  You're  \n^  cut  de  sac  here,  as  they 
say,  if  I  know  any  thing  of  the  house  ; 
and  faith  Pll  make  a  sallad  of  you, 
when  I  get  you,  that's  all.  Devil  a 
dirtier  trick  ever  I  heard  tell  of." 

Need  I  say  that  these  words  had 
the  true  smack  of  an  Irish  accent, 
which  drcumstance,  from  whatever 
cause,  did  not  by  any  means  tend  to 
assuage  my  f^ars  in  the  event  of  dis- 
covery. 

However,  from  such  a  misfortune, 
my  good  genius  now  delivered  mo  ; 
for  after  traversing  the  passage  to  the 
end,  he  at  last  discovered  another  which 
led  by  a  long  flight  to  the  second  story, 
down  which  he  proceeded,  venting  at 
every  step  his  determination  Ibr  ven- 
geance, and  his  resolution  not  to  desist 
from  the  pursuit,  if  it  took  the  enture 
night  for  it. 

«  Well  now,"  thought  I,  "as  he  will 
scarcely  venture  up  here  again,  and  as 
I  may ,  by  leaving  this,  be  only  incurring 
the  risk  of  encountering  him,  my  best 
plan  is  to  stay  where  I  am,  if' it  be 
possible.  With  this  intent  I  proceeded 
to  explore  the  apartment,  which,  from 
its  perfect  stillness,  I  concluded  to  be 
unoccupied.  After  some  few  minutes 
groping  I  reached  a  low  bed,  fortu- 
nately empty,  and  although  the  touch  of 
the  bed  clothes  led  to  no  very  favourable 
augury  of  its  neatness  or  degance, 
there  was  little  choice  at  this  moment, 
so  I  rolled  myself  up  in  my  recent 
booty,  and  resolved  to  wait  patiently 
for  day-break  to  regain  my  a|iQrt- 
roent. 

As  always  happens  in  such  circum- 
stances, sleep  came  on  me  unawares— 
so  at  least  every  one's  experience  I  am 
sure  can  testify,  that  if  you  are  forced 
to  awake  early  to  start  by  some  morn- 
ing coach,  and  that  unfortunately  you 
have  not  got  to  bed  till  late  at  night, 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one,  that  you 
get  no  sleep  whatever,  simply  because 
you  are  desirous  for  it.  But  make  up 
your  mind  ever  so  resolutely  that  you-ll 
not  sleep,  and  whether  your  determi- 
nation be  built  on  motives  of  propriety, 
duty,  convenience,  or  health,  and  the 
chances  are  just  as  strong,  that  you  are 
•onnd  and  snoring  bdbre  ten  minutes. 

How  nNmy  a  man  bas  fbund  it  im-  , 
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{KifBible.  with  every  effort  of  hie  heart 
and  brain  aiding  his  good  wishes,  to  sii 
with  unclosed  eyes  and  ears  through  a 
doll  sermon  in  the  dog^ys ;  how  many 
'  an  expectant,  longing  heir  has  yielded 
to  the  drowsy  influence  when  endea* 
vooring  to  look  contrite  under  th^ 
severe  correction  of  a  lecture  on  ex- 
travagance from  his  uncle.  Who  has 
not  felt  the  irresiMible  tendency  to 
**  drop  off**  in  the  half  hour  before  din- 
ner at  a  stupid  country-house?  1  need 
not  catalogue  the  thousand  other  situ- 
ations in  life  infinitely  more  ''sleep- 
compellii^  than  Morphine  ;  for  my- 
self, my  plcasantest  and  soundest  mo- 
ments of  perfect  forgetfulness  of  this 
dreary  world  aid  all  its  cares,  have 
been  taken  in  an  oaken  bench,  seated 
bolt  upright  and  wsdvutoz  lecturer 
on  botany,  whose-  calming  aGoent% 
united  with  the  softened  light  of  aa 
autumnal  day,  piercing  iu  difficult  rays 
through  the  narrow  and  cobwebbed 
windows,  the  odour  of  the  recent  plants 
and  flowers  aiding  and  abetting,  all 
eombined  to  steep  the  soul  in  sleep, 
and  you  sank  by  imperceptible  and  gra- 
dual steps  into  tliat  state  of  easy  slum- 
ber, in  which  **  come  no  dreams,"  and 
the  last  sounds  of  the  lecturer's  **  hypo- 
ffcnous  and  perigenous,"  died  away, 
becombg  beautitully  less,  till  as  your 
tenses  sank  into  rest,  the  syllables  rin- 
ging us,  rigging  us,  seemed  to  melt 
away  iu  the  distance  and  fade  from 
your  memory—- Peace  be  with  you. 
Doctor  A.  If  1  owe  gratitude  any- 
where I  have  my  debt  with  you.  The 
yery  memory  I  bear  of  you  has  saved 
me  no  inconsiderable  sum  in  hop  and 
henbane.  Without  any  assistance  from 
the  sciences  on  the  present  occasion,  I 
was  soon  asleep,  and  woke  not  till  the 
cracking  of  whips,  and  trampling  of 
horses'  feet  on  the  pavement  of  the 
coach-yard  apprised  me  that  the  world 
bad  risen  to  its  daily  labour,  and  so 
should  I.  From  the  short  survey  of 
my  present  chamber  which  I  took  on 
waking,  I  conjectured  it  mOst  have 
been  the  den  of  some  of  the  servants 
of  the  house  upon  occasion — two  low 
truckle-beds  of  the  meanest  description 
lay  along  the  wall  opposite  to  mine ; 
one  of  them  appeared  to  have  been 
slept  in  during  the  past  night,  but  by 
what  species  of  animal  the  Fates  alone 
can  tell.  An  old  demi-peak  saddle, 
capped  and  tipped  with  brass,  some 
rusty  bits,  and  stray  stirrup-irons  lay 
here  and  there  upon  the  floor  ;  while 
upon  a  species  of  dothes-rack,  attached 
to  a  mfter,  hung  a  taniisked  suit  of 


postillion's  livery,  cap,  jacket,  leathers 
and  jack-boots,  all  ready  for  use  ;  and 
evidently  from  their  arrangement  sup- 
posed by  the  owner  to  be  a  rather 
creditable  •*  turn  out." 

I  turned  over  these  singular  habili- 
ments with  much  of  the  curiosity  with 
which  an  antiquary  would  survey  a  suit 
of  chain  armour;  the  long  epaulettes 
of  vellow  cotton  cord,  the  heavy  belt 
with  its  brass  buckle,  the  cumbrous 
boots,  plaited  and  bound  with  iron  like 
churns,  were  in  rather  a  ludicrous  con- 
trast to  the  equipment  of  our  light  and 
jockey-like  boys  in  nankeen  jackets 
and  neat  tops,  that  spin  along  over  our 
level  meadows. 

"*  But,*^  thought  I,  *<  it  is  full  time  I 
should  get  back  to  No.  82,  and  make 
my  appearance  below  stairs;"  though 
in  what  part  of  the  building  my  room 
lay,  and  now  I  was  to  reach  it  without 
my  clothes,  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea. 
A  blanket  is  an  excessively  comfortable 
article  of  wearing  apparel  when  in  bed, 
but  as  a  walking  costume,  is  by  no 
means  convenient  nor  appropriate; 
while  to  making  a  torti  en  stmvage, 
howeve^  appropriate  during  the  night, 
there  were  many  serious  ob|ections  if 
done  '*in  plain  form,"  and  that  the 
whole  establishment  was  awake  and 
active;  the  noise  of  mopping,  scrub- 
bing, and  polbhing,  which  is  eternally 
going  forward  in  a  foreign  inn  amply 
testined  there  was  nothing  which  I 
could  adopt  in  my  present  naked  ami 
forlorn  condition,  save  the  bizarre  and 
ridiculous  dress  of  the  postjllioo,  and 
I  need  not  say  the  thought  of  so  doiog 
presented  nothing  agreeable.  I  looked 
from  the  narrow  window  out  upon  the 
tiled  roof,  but  without  any  prospect  of 
being  heard  if  I  called  ever  so  loudly. 

The  infernal  noise  of  floor-cleausing, 
assisted  by  a  Norman  peasant's,  **  chan- 
son du  pays,"  the  time  being  well 
marked  bv  her  heavy  sabots,  gave 
even  less  chance  to  me  within  ;  so  that 
aAer  more  than  half  an  hour  passed  in 
weighing  difficulties,  and  canvassing 

filans,  upQn  donning  the  blue  and  yel- 
ow,  and  setting  out  for  my  own  room 
without  delay,  hoping  rincerely,  that 
with  proper  precaution,  I  should  be 
able  to  reach  it  unseen  and  nnobserred. 
As  I  laid  but  little  stress  upon  the 
figure  I  should  make  in  my  new  habi- 
liments, it  did  not  cause  me  much 
mortification  to  find  that  the  clothes 
were  considerably  too  small,  the  jacket 
scarcely  coming  beneath  my  arms,  and 
the  sleeves  being  so  short  that  my 
haads  and    wrists  prqjectcd    beyond 
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the  cuft  like  two  enomioiis  davt; 
tlie  leathers  were  alto  limited  in 
dieir  length,  end  when  drawn  up  to 
a  proper  height,  permitted  my  knees 
to  be  seen  beneath,  like  the  short  cos- 
tome  of  a  Spanish  Tanredor,  but 
scarcely  as  graceAd ;  not  wishing  to 
encamber  myself  in  the  heaivy  and 
Boity  masses  of  wood,  iron,  and  leather, 
tkey  call  <<  les  bottes  fortes,**  I  slipped 
my  feet  into  my  slippers,  and  stole 
gently  from  the  room.  How  I  must 
have  looked  at  the  moment  I  leare 
my  reader  to  guess,  as  with  anxious 
SM  stealthy  peace  I  crept  along  the 
low  gallery  that  led  to  the  narrow  stair* 
case,  down  which  I  proceeded,  step  by 
itep;  hot  just  as  I  reached  the  bottom, 
I  perceived,  a  short  distanee  from  me, 
with  her  back  tmned  towards  me,  a 
short,  squat  peasant  on  her  knees,  be- 
labouring with  a  brush  the  well  waxed 
floor;  to  pass,  therefore,  unobserved 
was  impossible,  so  that  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  address  her,  and  endeavour  to 
iiiferest  her  in  my  behalf  and  enlist 
her  as  my  gnide. 

**  Bon  jour,  ma  chere,"  said- 1  in  a 
toft  insinuating  tone ;  she  did  not  hear 
me,  so  I  repeated, 

*•  Bon  jonr,  ma  chere,  bon  jour  " 

Upon  this  she  turned  round,  and 
looking  fixedly  at  me  for  a  second, 
called  out  in  a  thick  pathos,  -  Ah,  le 
bon  Dieu  I  qu*il  est  drole  comme  9a 
Francois,  savez  vous,  mais  il  n'est  pas 
Francois ;"  saving  which,  she  sprung 
from  her  kneeling  position  to  her  feet, 
and  with  a  speed  that  her  shape  and 
sabots  seemed  little  to  promise,  rushed 
down  the  stairs  as  if  she  had  seen  the 
<levil  himself. 

**  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
vroman,**  said  I,  **  surely  if  I  am  not 
Francois — which  God  be  thanked  is 
*i™«— yet  I  oannot.  look  so  frightful  as 
ail  this  would  imply."  I  had  not  much 
time  ^iven  roe  for  consideration  now, 
for  before  I  had  well  deciphered  the 
number  over  a  door  before  me,  the  loud 
Doise  of  several  voices  on  the  floor  be- 
neath attracted  my  attention,  and  the 
moment  after  the  heavy  tramp  of  feet 
followed,  and  in  an  instant  the  gallery 
was  thronged  by  the  men  and  women 
of  the  house— waiters,  hostlers,  cooks, 
scullions,  611es  de  chambre,  mingled 
^"Hh  gens-d'armes,  peasants,  and  town's 
People,  all  eagerly  forcing  their  way 
op  stairs  ;  yet  all,  on  arriving  at  the 
landing^lace,  seeming  disposed  to 
lieep  at  a  respectful  distance,  and 
bundling  themselves  at  one  end  of  the 
eonidor,  while  I,  fetUngly  alive  to  the 
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ndicalons  appearanee  I  made,  oeeapied 
the  other — the  gravity  with  wl)ich  tbej 
seemed  at  fifst  disposed  to  regard  me 
soon  gave  way,  and  peal  after  peal 
of  laughter  broke  out,  and  young  and 
old,  men  and  women,  even  to  the  most 
farouche  geas-d*araies,  all  appearing 
iocapi|ble  of  co'ntrolliog  the  desire  for 
merriment  my  most  singular  figure  iut 
spired  ;  and  unfortunately  this  emotion 
seemed  to  proosise  no  very  speedy 
conclusion ;  for  the  jokes  and  witti- 
eisuM  made  upon  my  appearance 
threatened  to  renew  the  festivities,  ad 

mPUUWtm 

**  R^rdez  done  ses  ^paules,"  said 
one. 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu !  II  me  ^t  fid^ 
d*un  grenouille  aves  ses  jambes  jaunes," 
cried  another. 

**  II  vaut.son  pesant  de  firomage  pour 
une  Vaudeville,"  said  the  director  of 
the  strolling  theatre  of  the  place. 

•*rd  give  seventy  francs  a  week, 
'  d^appointment,'  and  '  Scribe'  shall 
write  a  piece  express  for  himself;  if 
hell  take  it." 

"  May  the  devil  fly  away  with  your 
grinning  baboon  faces,"  said  I,  as  I 
rushed  up  the  stairs  again,  pursued 
by  the  mob  at  full  cry  ;  scarcely,  how- 
ever, had  I  reached  the  top  step,  when 
the  rough  hand  of  the  gen-d*arme 
seized  me  by  the  shoulder,  while  he 
said  in  a  low,  husky  voice,  **c'est  in  utile. 
Monsieur,  you  cannot  escape — the 
thing  was  well  contrived,  it  is  true  ; 
but  the  gens-d*annes  of  France  are  not 
easily  outwitted,  and  you  could  not 
have  long  avoided  detection,  even  in 
that  dress."  It  was  my  turn  to  laugh 
now  ;  which,  to  their  very  great  amaze- 
ment, I  did,  loud  and  lon^ ;  that  I 
should  have  thought  that  my  present 
costume  could  ever  have  been  the 
means  of  screening  me  from  observa- 
tion, whatever  it  might  have  been 
calculated  to  attract  it.  was  rather 
too  absurd  a  supposition  even  for 
the  mayor  of  a  villaife  to  entertain  ; 
besides,  it  only  now  occurred  to  me 
that  I  was  figuring  in  the  character  of 
a  prisoner.  The  continued  peals  of 
laughing  which  this  mistake  on  their 
part  elicited  from  me  seemed  to  afford 
but  slight  pleasure  to  my  captor,  who 
gruffly  said — 

**  When  you  have  done  amusing 
yourself,  Moos.  Amis,  perhaps  you 
will  do  us  the  flavour  to  come  before 
the  mayor." 

•*  Certainly,"  I  replied  ;  "but  you 
will  first  permit  me  to    resume  my 
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own  dotlMt,  for  I  tB  qmte  Ml  of 
masqaersdiiig ' tn  po$tikon^** 

«<  Not  80  &8t,  my  friend  *  said  the 
•tttpicioui  old  follower  of  Foocb^ — 
**  not  so  fost ;  it  it  bot  right  the  wtmre 
should  see  jon  in  the  disguise  yon 
attempted  jour  escape  in.  It  nntst 
bo  specially  mentioned  in  the  procof 

•*  Well,  this  b  becoming  too  ludi- 
GTons,"  said  I.  •*  It  need  not  take  five 
minutes  to  satisfy  yon  why,  how,  and 
where    I    put  on  these    confounded 


*'  Then  tell  it  to  the  mmre,  at  the 
Bureau.** 

**  But  for  that  purpose  it  is  not  neoes- 
wry  I  should  be  conducted  throi^h 
the  streets  in  broad  dinr,  to  be  lauglied 
at.  No,  positively,  Til  not  go.  In 
my  own  dress  111  accompany  you  with 
pleasure." 

**  Victor,  Henri,  Guillaume,**  said  the 
gen-d*arme,  addressing  his  compa- 
nions, who  immediatelV  closed  round 
me.  "  Yon  see,"  added  he,  "  there  is 
no  use  in  resisting.** 

Need  I  recount  my  own  shame  and 
ineffable  disgrace?  Alas!  it  is  too, 
too  true.  Harry  Lorrcquer — whom 
Stultze  entreated  to  wear  his  couts,' 
the  ornament  of  Hyde  Park,  the  last 
appeal  in  dress,  fashion,  and  equipage 
— was  obliged  to  parade  through  the 
mob  of  a  market-town  in  France,  with 
four  gens-d*armes  for  his  companions, 
and  he  himself  habited  in  a  mongrel 
character — half  postillion,  kalf  Dela- 
ware Indian.  The  incessant  veils  of 
laughter — the  screams  of  the  cnildrcn, 
and  the  outpourins^  of  every  species  of 
sarcasm  and  ridicule,  at  my  expense, 
were  not  all — for,  as  I  emerg-cd  from 
the  port-cockee^  I  saw  Isabella  in  the 
window :  her  eyes  were  red  with 
M'eeping ;  but  no  sooner  had  she  beheld 
me,  than  she  broke  out  into  a  fit  of 
laughter  that  was  audible  even  in  the 
street 

Rage  bad  now  taken  such  a  hold 
upon  me,  that  I  forgot  my  ridiculous 
appearance  in  my  thirst  for  vengeance. 
I  marched  on  through  the  grinning 
crowd,  with  the  step  of  a  martyr.  I 
suppose  my  heroic  bearing  and  warlike 
deportment  must  have  heightened  the 
drollery  of  the  scene ;  for  the  devils 
only  laughed  the  more.  The  bureau 
of  the  moire  could  not  contain  one- 
tenth  of  the  anxious  and  curious  indi- 
viduals who  thronged  the  entrance,  and 
fur  about  twenty  minutes  the  whole 
efforts  x)f  the  gens^'armes  were  little 
enough  to  keep  order  and  maintaiit 


silence.  At  length  the  mmre  made  bit 
appearance,  and,  accustomed  as  he  had 
been  for  a  long  life  to  scenes  of  an 
absurd  and  extraordinary  nature,  yet 
the  ridicule  of  mv  look  and  costsme 
was  too  much,  and  be  laughed  outright. 
Thia  was  of  course  the  signal  for 
renewed  mirth  for  the  crowd,  while 
those  without  doors,  infected  by  the 
example,  took  up  the  jest,  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  short  calculation, 
a  ia  Babbage,  of  how  many  maxittary 
jaws  were  at  that  same  moment  wagging 
at  my  expense. 

However,  the  examination  com* 
menced  ;  and  I  at  length  obtained  an 
(^portunity  of  explaining  under  what 
circumstances  I  had  left  my  rooa,  and 
how  and  why  I  had  been  induced  to 
don  this  confounded  cause  of  all  my 
misery. 

"  This  may  be  all  very  true,"  said 
the  mayor,  **  as  it  is  very  plausible ; 
but  if  you  have  evidence  to  pro?e 
what  you  have  stated— -** 

<*  If  it's  evidence  is  only  wanting,  Mr. 
Maire,  Til  confirm  one  part  of  the 
story,**  said  a  voice  from  tne  crowd,  in 
an  accent  and  tone  that  assured  me  the 
speaker  was  my  injured  proprietor  of 
the  stolen  blankets.  I  turned  round 
hastily  to  look  at  my  victim,  and  ^riiat 
was  my  surprise  to  recogiMze  m  very 
old  Dublin  acquuntance,  Bdr.  Fitif 
maurice  0*Leary. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Lorrequer,* 
said  he  ;  "  this  is  mighty  like  our  ould 
practices  in  College^een ;  but  upon 
my  conscience  the  maire  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  Gabbet  It's  ludcy  for 
vou  I  know  his  worship,  as  wei*d  call 
him  at  home,  or  this  mignt  be  a  serious 
business.  Nothing  would  persuade 
them  that  vou  were  not  Lncien  Buona- 
parte, or  the  iron  mask,  or  somethinjp 
of  that  sort,  if  they  took  it  in  their 
heads." 

Mr.  O'Leary  was  ffood  as  his  word. 
In  a  species  of  French,  that  I'd  yenture 
to  say  would  be  perfectly  intelligible 
in  Mullingar,  he  contrived  to  ex^ain 
to  the  maire  that  I  was  neither  a  run- 
away nor  a  swindler,  but  a  yery  old 
friend  of  his,  and  consequently  mom 
reprocke.  The  ofl&cial  was  now  as 
profuse  of  his  civilities  as  he  had  before 
been  of  his  suspicions,  and  most  hoa» 
pitably  pressed  us  to  stay  for  bredtfoit 
This,  for  many  reasons,  1  was  obliged 
to  decline — not  the  least  of  which  was; 
my  impatience  to  get  out  of  my  present 
costume.  We  accordingly  procured  a 
carriage,  and  I  returned  to  the  hotel, 
screened  from  the  gaze  but  still  i 
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fmed  by  the  fihoots  of  the  iiiob»  who 
e?idently  took  a  most  lively  intereat  ia 
the  entire  proceeding. 

I  lost  no  time  in  changing  my  coi- 
tume,  and  was  about  to  descend  to  the 
saloon,  when  ,the  master  of  the  hoose 
came  to  inform  me  that  Mrs.  Bingham*s 
courier  had  arrived  with  the  carriage^ 
and  that  she  expected  us  at  Amiens  as 
soon  as  possible. 

**  That  is  all  right.  Now,  Mr. 
0*LearT,  I  niust  pray  von  to  forgive 
idl  the  liberty  I  have  taken  with  you, 
and  also  permit  me  to  defer  the  expla- 
nation or  many  circumstances  which 
seem  at  present  strange,  till—" 

**  Till  sine  dU,\^  the  story  be  a  long 
one,  my  dear  Sir — there's  nothing  I 
hale  so  much,  except  cold  ]}unch.*' 

**  You  are  goiug  to  Paris,"  said  I ; 
"is  it  not  so  V" 

**  Yes,  Tm  thinking  of  it.  I  was  up 
at  Trolhatten,  in  Norway,  three  weeks 
ago,  and  I  was  obIige<l  to  leave  it 
hastilv,  for  Tve  an  appointment  with  a 
friend  in  Geneva." 


"  Then  how  do  you  travel  ?• 

**  On  foot,  just  as  you  see,  except 
thai  I've  a  tobacco  bag  up  stairs,  and 
an  umbrella." 

**  Light  equipment,  certainly  ;  but 
you  must  allow  me  to  give  you  a  set- 
down  as  far  as  Amiens,  and  also  to 
present  you  to  my  friends  there.** 

To  this  Bir.  0*Leary  made  no 
objection  ;  and  as  Miss  Bingham  could 
not  bear  any  delay,  in  her  anxiety  to 
join  her  mother,  we  set  out  at  once — 
the  only  thing  to  mar  my  full  enjoy- 
ment at  the  moment  being  the  siffht  of 
the  identical  vestments  I  had  so  mtely 
figured,  bobbing  up  and  down  before 
my  eyes  for  the  whole  of  the  stage, 
and  leading  to  innumerable  mischievous 
allusions  from  my  friend  Mr.  0*Leary, 
which  were  far  too  much  relished  by 
my  fair  companion. 

At  twelve  we  arrived  at  Amiens^ 
when  I  presented  my  friend  Mr* 
O'Leary  to  Mrs.  Bingham,  and  for 
whom  I  shall  do  the  same  to  my 
readers  one  month  hence. 


THOUGHTS  ON  PASSING  THINGS. — NO.  L 


Whbn  one  thinks  what  a  frightful 
instrument  for  good  or  evil  popular 
eloquence  is,  the  **  Flexanima  atque 
omnium  regina  rerum  oratio,"  it  were 
to  be  wbh^  we  could  bring  into  prac- 
tical working  the  celebrated  law  of  the 
Athenians,  viz.  **  That  no  orator 
should  be  permitted  to  intermeddle 
in  public  affairs,  until  his  moral  cha- 
racter had  undergone  a  careful  scru- 
tiny.** Had  I  a  vote  on  the  occa- 
sion, above  all  living  men  (not  even 
excepting  the  Daniel  O'Connells, 
and  Whittle  Harveys)  I  would  give 
it  for  excluding  Lord  Brougham. 
He  comes  up  more  to  what  an  able 
French  writer  has  said  of  Cicero, 
than  any  man  living,  viz.  "  II  etoit  un 
grand  esprii  et  une  ame  foible,  c*est 
pour  cela,  quil  fut  nn  grand  orateur 
et  homme  d'etat  mediocre."  But  though 
these  were  marked  defects  in  Cicero's 
character,  still  one  can  see  the  strong 
Roman  love  of  country  lifting  him  out 
of  himself,  and  his  own  mere  concerns, 
to  use  his  own  beautiful  expression, 
**omne8  omnium  caritates  patria  una 
complexa  est;"  whereas,  with  Brougham 
it  is  «f  ^exclusively  that  is  at  work ;  aud 
further,  it  is  the  selfish  passion  in  (if 
not  its  worst)  at  least  its  most  disgust- 
ing aapect — a  restless  vanity,  a  con- 
temptible, craving,  impotent  lust  of 
praise*  no  matter  firom  what  quarter  it 


may  come,  or  by  what  sacrifice  of  con- 
sisteucy  it  may  be  obtained. 

As  to  O'Connell,  there  is  something 
dispraisably  praiseworthy  about  him — 
something  approaching  to  the  $plendide 
mendax.  There  is  what  the  painters 
would  call  a  bold  breadth  of  manner  in 
his  ruffianism.  It  is  true,  if  there  be  any 
genuinely  philanthropic  person  at  pre- 
sent employed  in  preparing  his  puolie 
harangues  for  the  benefit  of  posterity, 
they  would  present  as  extraordinary  a 
double  column  of  advenaria  as  ever 
was  offered  to  the  publip  gaze;  but  still 
there  is  the  one  grand  principle  appa- 
rent throughout,  viz.  the  extermination 
of  every  thing  bearine  the  name  of 
Saxon  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  the 
establishment  of  Popish  ascendancy  in 
its  most  high  and  palmy  state.  Doubt- 
less, he  would  not  like  to  see  that 
ascendancy  wielded  by  any  one  but 
himself;  but  still  circumstances  enable 
him  to  disguise  the  selfish  feeling 
under  the  mask  of  public  spirit,  and  if 
be  does  turn  and  twist  on  public  ques- 
tions, and  change  his  opinion  as  to 
public  men — if  he  slavers  one  day  and 
bites  the  next — it  is  because  his  acqui- 
escence or  opposition,  his  praise  and 
invective,  are  solely  determined  by 
their  tendency  to  serve  or  obstruct  his 
purpose ;  and^  according  as  circum- 
stances change,  he  takes  up  or  fiings 
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to  ihe  winds  opinions  and  SndiTiduali. 
••What,-  say*  Lord  Stanley,  -will  be 
brings  his  power?"  Such  is  the  expla- 
nation of  O^Connell's  condoct  He  is 
the  leader  of  a  large  politico-religious 
party,  and  when  we  consider  the  htU 
tade  that  the  religious  creed  of  that 
party  allows,  the  pair-of-breeches  con- 
science which  it  encourages,  perhaps 
there  is  nothing  peculiarly  reprehensi- 
ble in  it 

Bat  of  what  party  is  Brougham  ? 
Sorely  of  none.  He  Bghts  ou  his  own 
account  like  old  Nestor,  Ka)  ^Mi;^i^trv  «•' 
V*  mMv  (yw  Atone  period  his  speeches 
breathe  the  spirit  of  mild  Conserva- 
tism, (see,  for  instance  his  famons 
speech,  when  chancellor,  in  which  he 
put  the  rights  of  the  clergy  to  their 
tithe  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of 
landlords  to  their  rents.)  At  another 
time  he  ont-Durfaams  Durham — be- 
comes a  maudlin  orator  of  the  human 
race— cries  out  for  ballot — uniTersal 
suffrage— calls  for  the  sympathies  of  the 
world  in  behalf  of  the  Canadian  rebels, 
about  the  most  uninteresting  batch  of 
patriots,  with  the  exception  of  those 
nearer  home,  that  ever  disturbed  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  a  country. 
This  is  what  renders  him  the  most  pe* 
cnliarly  untrustworthy  man  we  know 
as  a  member  of  the  legislature.  We 
can  pardon  the  man, 

**  Who,  ban  fbr  the  oaivcrM,  n 
And  to  jM»%  fiT«  19  what  1 
.  kindi** 

because,  in  a  govenfhient  like  ours,  we 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  Edmund 
Burke*s  principle,  that  a  man,  to  ef- 
fect any  public  good,  must  adhere 
to  some  party  ;  nay,  even  that  he  must 
occasionally  merge  his  own  sense  of 
what  is  right,  sooner  than  by  an  in- 
flexible adherence  to  his  own  opinion, 
lead  to  the  dissolution  of  that  party; 
but  that  a  man  should  allow  his  own 
morbid  and  wounded  vanity  to  be  his 
sole  prompter — that  be  should  rush 
into  the  field  with  such  blind  fury  as 
that  such  a  "puny  whipster**  as  Lord 
Glenelg  should  get  his  sword,  and  give 
him  the  unmerciful  scourging  that  he 
did,  this  is  certainly  amongst  the  most 
deplorable  but  instructive  instances  of 
human  infirmity ;  and  amply  confirms 
Johnson's  fine  sentence,  that  minds 
become  enfeebled  in  their  powers 
when  they  are  lowered  in  their  aims 
and  purposes.  He  is  now  an  Ana- 
charsis  Cloots — an  orator  of  the  hu- 
man race ;  all  the  oppressed  come 
under  the  wide  wings  of  his  protec- 


tioQ— Canadian  rebels — West  IndfiB 
siaves— Irish  tithe  agitators — the  bit- 
terness of  disappointed  ambition  beinj 
tt  ttie  bottom  of  all.  He  can  ssf, 
with  full  as  much  truth  as  another 
incendiary,  "  Injuriis  contumetiisqae 
concitatns,  quod  fructu  laboris  indot- 
trleque  meee  privatus  statim  dignitatis 
non  obtinebam,  publicam  miseronnn 
eaanm  pro  mea  consuetudine  suscepi.* 
By  the  way,  did  the  miscreant  Cats- 
line  really  write  this  letter,  and  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag  so  completely  ? 
or  is  it  an  iitTcntion  of  Sallust  s  owa— 
a  bitter  satirical  exposure  of  the  real 
motives  of  most  of  our  mouthy  pa- 
triots ?  "l  have  lost  all  I  was  looking 
for  myself,  and  I  am  now  ready  to 
help  others  to  find  their  own — ready 
for  any  phin  of  coofiacation  anarchy  or 
rebellion." 

THE  POOR  LAW. 

A  parish  meeting  on  Wednesday 
next  A  meeting  to  provide  for  un- 
foreseen and  general  distress,  and  for 
one  of  our  periodical  and  not  unfVe- 
quent  epidemics.  This  year  it  may 
succeed,  but  with  what  hope  will  the 
nekt  meeting  for  a  similar  purpose  be 
called  upon  for  contributions?  The 
poor  law,  in  good  truth,  may  soon  be- 
come a  doubuul  term,  and  cynics  will 
speculate  with  bitter  irony,  on  its 
meaning.  If  there  are  to  be  poor  for 
whom  it  will  provide  relief,  there  will 
be  poor  also  whom  it  will  prepare  for 
the  relief  of  the  overseer.  Amiable 
compensation  I  And  so  the  world  goes 
round.  Well,  at  all  events,  we  shall 
not  be  in  the  condition  of  the  prodigals 
in  Young's  Satire, 
■■  Who  build  a  home  from  which  to  nm  away.** 

We  shall  perhaps  have  our  share  in 
tlie  hospitalities  of  the  work-house. 

But  to  return  to  my  sore  annor- 
ance  and  apprehension ; — with  what 
hope  can  we  henceforth  assemble  the 
fathers  of  the  hamlet  when  sickness  or 
sudden  distress  have  fallen  upon  the 
poor?  The  law  will  afford  no  relief,  and 
It  will  have  taken  away  heart  as  vrell  aa 
means  from  those  whose  purses  are 
now  open,  when  want  makes  a  suppli- 
cation to  them.  Whom  will  the  poor 
law  serve  ?  Commissioners — profli- 
gates— ^idlers  ;  and,  while  the  work- 
houses are  in  process  of  erection,  car- 
penters, masons,  and  labourers,  with  the 
long  file  of  architects,  accountants, 
surveyors,  engineers,  guardians,  police, 
ei  hoc  genus  omne.  Who  will  suffer 
from  it  ?  The  charitable  gentry  of 
•mall  fortunes,  restdent  in  the  country 
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. — the  panong-ahe  fiumen — who  will 
be  taxed  heavily,  not  to  relieve  distreif 
from  the  preseDce  of  which  they  are 
themselvet  relieved  by  the  law,  but  to 
maintaio  a  costly  train  of  overseers, 
and  fl^uardians,  and  commissionerB,  who 
will  learn  at  least  one  Scriptural  truth, 
and  will  take  care  to  make  it  gene- 
rally understood  —  *^  the  poor  shall 
never  cease  from  the  land."  They 
will  be  the  better  for  the  taxes  by 
which  industry  is  to  be  heavily  bur- 
dened, and  which  shall  take  away 
from  benevolence  the  power  by  whicn 
It  should  ever  be  seconded,  but  the 
poor,  in  whom  we  should  feel  the 
liTeliest  concern  —  the  decent  house- 
holders who  maintain  themselves  by 
unintermittiog  toil,  and  to  whose  wants, 
when  mckness  or  disaster  has  overtaken 
them,  we  would  gladly  minister — thev 
are  not  made  of  the  stuff  for  whicli 
the  poor  law  is  shapen,  and  we  shall, 
in  all  probability,  soon  be  left  without 
the  means  to  relieve  them  in  the  event 
of  some  occasional  calamity  depres- 
sing them.  They  must  die  in  their 
wretched  hovels,  or  they  must  swell 
the  aggregate  of  squalid  and  shameless 
misery  for  which  our  work* houses  are 
to  open  a  market. 

How  will  the  law  affect  absentees  ? 
It  will  enable  the  griping  and  hard- 
hearted to  profit  by  the  generosity  of 
more  liberal  and  more  honest  proprie- 
tors. It  will  hand  over  to  the  merci- 
less and  niggard  the  rich  gift  pilfered 
from  the  mansion  of  the  hospitable. 
It  will  enable  uncharitable  A  to  crowd 
his  lands  with  wretches  whom  his  ex- 
actions render  paupers,  and  for  whose 
maintenance  as  slaves  under  him,  he 
makes  his  benevolent  neighbour  B 
fbmiah  large  contributions.  Will  B 
suffer  this  ?  I  trow  not  long ;  and 
thus,  instead  of  improving  bad  land- 
lords into  Christians,  this  rigid  law 
(not  meaning  a  pun)  will  change  good 
landlords  into  Jews.  This  is  a  vile 
phrase;  but  it  shall  serve.  The  law 
IS  unfit  for  this  country  and  for  these 
times.  I  wish  my  Lord  duke  or  my 
Lord  John  had  read  Schiller's  or 
Coleridge's  Piccolomini,  and  pondered 
on  the  sage  Jeni's  advice,  betore  they 
put  11$  in  the  livery  of  England. 

<*  My  MD,  there*8  nothing  insignifiouit— 
Nothing  I  But  yet,  in  every  earthly  thing 
Flnt  «nd  most  prindpal  is  time  afKfj94^ee.'* 

THE  BALLOT. 

Admirable  voters   we    shall    have, 
when  they  can  safely  indulge  their  in- 
clinations under  the  cover  of  secrecy. 
•«  Modeit  merit  ever  diUBfl  the  light.*' 

Vol.  XII. 


There  b  an  objection,  however,  to  the 
modesty  of  the  modem  shurkers,  or  to 
the  season  rather,  at  which  they  think 
proper  to  displav  it.  We  were  told, 
m  their  behalf  when  the  great  measure 
of  reform  was  to  be  carried,  that  we 
might  rely  on  them  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duties  with  which 
they  were  to  be  entrusted.  The  up- 
rightness, the  discrimination,  the  bold- 
ness of  the  middle  classes,  and  of  the 
constituency  which  was  to  be  created, 
could  not  sufficiently  be  eulogized. 
These  promises,  and  the  advocacy 
which  recommended  them,  prevailed. 
The  nation  gave  them  the  elective 
franchbe,  knowing  that  it  was  risquing 
much,  but  encouraged  by  the  remem- 
brance that  the  powers  it  bestowed 
were  not  to  be  exercised  in  the  dark. 
It  said,  we  admit  you,  if  you  desire 
the  honor,  to  the  privilege,  with  the 
attendant  inconveniences,  of  open 
voting.  Have  you  firmness  enough  to 
brave  the  inconveniences  ?  If  you 
have,  we  hold  you  worthy  the  honor 
with  wliich  they  are  associated.  The 
aspirants  for  political  power  answered, 
we  have  firmness ;  and  they  were  en- 
rolled among  the  freemen  and  free- 
holders of  this  great  empire.  How  do 
they  now  behave  ?  They  say — we  are 
not  bold  enough  to  exercise  our  privi- 
leges in  open  day — purchase  our  false 
and  coward  services  by  enabling  us  to 
render  them  in  secret. 

They  pretend  that  the  practice  of 
ballolting  in  clubs  and  other  socie- 
ties, is  a  precedent  of  which  they  may 
have  the  benefit.  The  cases  are  wholly 
unlike.  The  members  of  clubs  choose 
their  associates — men  who  are  to  sit 
with  them  at  table — who  are  to  share 
with  them  in  familiar  conversation— 
who  should,  consequently,  enter  into 
their  society  without  prejudice  against 
any  of  its  members.  In  such  circum- 
stances, vote  by  ballot  is  convenient 
and  unobjectionable.  The  parliamen- 
tary candidate  is  to  be  the  representa- 
tive, not  the  companion,  of  those  by 
whom  he  has  been  elected.  He  is  to 
discharge  a  public  duty.  The  society 
into  which  he  obtains  admittance,  is 
not  that  in  which  he  has  been  elected. 
It  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of 
having,  at  least,  two  parties,  in  one  of 
which  he  becomes  politically  domes- 
ticated. No  one  of  the  necessities, 
which  enforce  the  vote  by  ballot  on 
clubs,  can  take  effect  here,  on  either 
constituents  or  representatives.  The 
analogy,  therefore,  fails. 

But  what  evil  can  arise  from  letting 
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mea  rote,  wifely,  accordinf^  to  their  iii- 
cliirationt  ?   The  evil  of  euablinj^  them 
to  gmtify,  without  detriment  to  their 
wondly  interest,  inclinations  which  are 
<lepra^ed.     The  evil  it  not  to  be  mea- 
•ored  by  any  thing  occurring  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  affairs.  While 
votes  must  be  given  in  the  open  light 
of  day,  candidates  will  not  bid  up  to 
the  demands  of  base  dishonesty.   They 
will  not  propose  an  abolition  of  debts, 
nowg  Uibuktt  while  creditors  as  well  as 
debtors  are  cognizant  of  ilie  votes  re- 
corded ill  their  favour.     They  will  not 
propose  the  clumsy  schemes  of  the 
Spences  and  the  Owens,  .while  land- 
lords as  well  as  labourers  can  see  who 
betray  their  dishonesty  bjr  promoting 
them.  But,  take  away  publicity,  encour- 
age the  scoundrelism  of  the  candidate 
to  show  itself,  by  enabling?  the  scoun- 
drelism  of  the  voter  to  lie  hid,  and 
then  you  will  have  schemes  of  iniquitr 
and  spoliation  boldly  propounded,  such 
at  shall  soon  ftimiliarise  the   public 
mind  to  practices  conformable  to  the 
bad  principles  which  shall  be  brought 
intofiuhion.  Heathen  swindlers  praved 
in  secret  for  a  successful  issue  to  their 
frauds.   Their  goddess  could  hear  what 
was  to  human  sense  inaudible.  Men  must 
ask  votes  aloud,  and  must  openly  state 
their  pretensions.      Knaves  are   now 
deterred  from  revealing  their  hidden 
wickedness,    because    knavish    voters 
would  find  it  inconvenient  to  display 
their  congenial  dii^positions.     Let   us 
have  the  ballot,  and  we  shall  soon  have 
a  parliament  composed   of  members, 
whose  principles  and  policy  are  of  the 
kind  which  ever  thrive  best  in  dark- 
ness.   I  would  give  the  ballot-mongers 
a  motto.     It  should  be, 

Palchnt  Lar»nift 
Noetem  p«eesUa,  ti  frsodlbut  ol^ke  nobem. 

REPEAL  OP  THE  CORN  LAWS. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say,  that  the 
people,  personified  under  the  character 
of  John  Bull,  are  the  most  gullible  of 
civilised  men ;  but  it  may  be  boldly  and 
truly  affirmed  that  the  gullible  portion 
of  Englishmen  have  more  power  in 
determining  the  fortunes  of  England* 
than  has  been  assigned  in  any  well- 
goTftmed  people  to  the  "naii  coruu" 


[Get. 


mere  fruget*  What  a  fearful  conaide- 
ration  it  is  that  such  arabble-rtnit  iisuiar 
t>escowered  from  the  ''dismal  swaraps* 
or  dingy  lanes  and  poddies  of  Bram- 
mafl^m  and  its  dependencies,  shall  have 
th«r  sweet  voices  heard  while  invok- 
ing the  curse  of  famine  and  foreign 
despotism  upon  their  too  forbearirvr 
country.  Repeal  of  the  corn  laws! 
cheap  loaf!  What  menaces  against 
the  innocent  children  of  the  wretches 
who  utter  the  senseless  cry !  V^^liat 
menaces  against  the  country  ! 

Repeal  of  the  corn  laws !  It  means, 
••  being  interpreted,**  dependence  of 
Great  ?  (soon  the  "  Great'*  would  be 
**  Little")  Brittain,  on  the  lands  **  to 
which  her  eyes  should  be  turned," 
that  they  might  '*give  her  her  meat 
in  due  season.**  Abolition  of  com 
law  duties!  It  means,  being  inter- 
preted, a  transfer  of  duties  from  the 
Exchequer  of  Britain,  to  the  coffers  of 
the  wiser  states,  which  will  profit  hj 
our  dupery  and  madness.  The  sordid 
dolts,  who  would  have  sold  their  coun- 
try's honor  and  safety  for  a  mess  of 
pottage,  would  soon  find  bitterness  in 
the  pot. 

If  the  honest  dupes  of  the  corn  law 
agitators  ever  read  history,  I  would 
recommend  to  them  the  12th  Book  <^ 
the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  and  desire  them 
to  ponder  the  description  in  the  4Srd 
Chapter  of  the  condition  and  the 
alarm  of  Rome,  when  it  had  provision 
for  but  fifteen  days,  and  was  relieved 
in  extremity  by  an  unusual  mildness 
in  the  season.  I  would  recommend  to 
him  also,  the  wise  reflection  of  the 
annalist,  '*  At  Herde,  olim  ex  Italia 
legionibus   in    Provincias    commeatus 

f>ortabantur :  nee  nunc  infsecunditate 
aboratur  :  sed  Africam  potius  et 
iBgyptum  exercemus  navibusque  et 
casibus  vita  Populi  Romani  permisaa 
est*  "  But,  by  Hercules,  our  legions 
in  the  provinces,  in  former  days,  were 
supplied  with  provisions  from  Italy ; 
nor  has  sterility  been  visited  upon  our 
soil,  but  we  approve  rather  of  culti- 
vating Africa  and  Egypt,  and  the  life 
of  the  Roman  people  is  confided  to 
chance  and  ships."  God  grant  no 
ftiture  historian  will  have  to  make  a 
similar  com  plaint  against  the  politicians 
of  England. 
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POEMS    BY    ALCXANbBft    BRTHVlfR,   I.ABOrRBR. 

The  rdtowioff  poemthaTe  been  tent  thmll  always   receive  with  pleasure; 

to  OS  by  Mr.  Bethmie,  the  Author  of  and  we  bail  Mr.  Bethune's  productioiis 

Tttlet  ami  Sketches  <f  the  Scottkh  Pea-  as  an  additional  illustration,  if  any  were 

smOry.^     We  willingly  give  insertion  needed,  of  the  truth  that  genius  is  of 

to  them ;  they  do  not  display  much  no  eonditlon,  and  that  the  true  spirit 

pomp  of  language,  or  glowing  oma-  of  poetry  may  no  less  animate   the 

■Knt  of  imap^ry,  but  there  is  about  bosom  of  the  humble  labouring  msn 

them  a  fidelity  to  truth  aod  nature  under  his  cottage  roof,  than  that  of  the 

rarely  oMt  with,  and  which  finds  iu  way  prince  in  his  palace, 
at  once  to  the  heart    Such  poetry  we 

LINES  ON  SEEING  A  MOUNTArN  DAISY  IN  FLOWER,  NOVEMBER,  2ND,  1834. 

There  is  a  rock  where  ofl  I  pass, 
A  shapeless  and  unsightly  mass 

Of  grey  and  griizly  stone. 
And  pools  of  plash^  water  stand. 
And  heaps  of  rubbish  lie  at  haocC 

Unnoticed  and  unknown. 

But  in  the  shelter  of  a  clift. 

Which  the  rude  miners  blast  has  left, 

A  mountain  daisy  blooms ; 
And  there  its  breast  of  snowy  whiteness, 
TippM  with  a  tinge  of  purple  brightness. 

That  dreary  spot  illumes. 

And  there  it  drinks  the  scanty  ray 
Of  chill  November's  churlish  day. 

Nor  more  seems  to  desire  ; 
Finding  in  that  lone  nook  of  earth. 
What  eave  its  lonely  blossom  birth, 

All  that  its  needs  require. 

When  last  I  saw  that  lowly  flower, 
The  dreary  midnight's  drenching  shower 

Had  weigh*d  its  bosom  down  ; 
I  watcb'd  it  till  the  drops  of  rain 
Were  dried,  and  then  it  rose  again, 

By  efforts  of  its  own. 

And  courting  no  admiring  gaze, 
Nor  struggling  its  meek  head  to  raise 

Above  its  humble  lot ; 
An  emblem  of  CofUerU  it  seem*d. 
As  the  faint  sun-rays  round  it  streamed. 

To  cheer  that  barren  spot. 

And  as  I  thought  upon  this  flower — 
The  chilly  morn  and  midnight  shower — 

1,  moralizing,  said, 
"  If  man  his  interest  could  discern. 
From  these  he  might  a  lesson  learn. 

His  future  life  to  aid. 

Though  youth's  illusions  may  depart. 
And  baffl'd  feelings  leave  his  heart. 
Forsaken  and  rorlorn ; 

•  fVassraod  Co.  Edinbargb,  1888.  ^ 
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Although  he  feel  for  other^i  woei. 

Or  lee  hit  frieiidt  become  hit  ibes, 

*Twere  nun  to  fit  and  mouro. 

The  power  which  makes  the  dattjr  bloom» 
Where  the  grejr  rock*  above  it  gloom. 

Amid  the  wint^  air ; 
That  power  may  arm  the  homan  heart. 
To  turn  aside  sffeetion's  dart, 

Or  teach  the  wound  to  bear. 

Even  /  BUffht  gather  something  here. 
To  cheat  the  present,  or  to  cheer 

Some  yet  more  eloomy  scene. 
If  I,  lilce  that  meek  flowV,  could  bead 
To  passing  storms,  and  when  they  end. 

Forget  that  they  had  been. 

Though  ills  from  which  I  cannot  fly 

At  every  turn  around  me  lie- 
Though  cold  and  cheerless  there 

The  shadows  of  delusions  past. 

Like  barren  rocks,  which  brave  the  blast. 
Stand  desolate  and  bare. 

Yet  even  the  chill  Novembor-sky, 
Which  wraps  the  sons  of  Poverty, 

Some  sunny  gleams  will  spare  ; 
And  those  who  yield,  when  flight  is  vain, 
And  strife  produces  only  pain, 

May  bask  a  moment  there. 

Tlius  I,  within  the  narrow  sphere 
Which  fortune  has  assigned  me  here. 

May  pass  life'b  little  day, 
And  sometimes  aim  at  doW  good. 
And  sometimes  catch  a  brighter  mood, 

Till  it  hath  pa8S*d  away. 


THS  orphan's  SOLILOaUY. 


Alas  I  how  lonely  I  am  left  on  earth : 
Those  who  were  bonnd  to  me  by  holy  ties 
Of  love,  and  truth,  and  worth,  and  blood,  and  birth. 
Have  vanish*d  all  fVom  my  admiring  eyes ; 
And  none  remain  to  listen  to  mv  sighs— 
Or  lean  witli  kind  condoling  look  to  hear 
The  grief  which  hidden  in  my  bosom  lies. 
Which  I  could  pour  into  a  parent's  ear. 
And  feel  my  soul  composed  by  mild  compassion's  tear. 


But  where  is  now  mr  dear  and  constant  mother  ? 
My  patient,  tender,  mithful  ftither  ? — Where 
The  soothing  pity  of  my  gentle  brother  ? 
The  kind  compassion  of  my  sister  fair  ? 
All,  all  have  fled,  and  left  me  to  despair ! 
Or  do  they  watch  me  still,  and  with  me  grieve, 
And  loBff  again  my  lowly  lot  to  share  ? 
And  with  their  symnathy  my  soul  rfiHeve, 
And  round  my  heart  tne  web  of  fond  afiection  weave  ? 
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ui. 

Oh,  no  I  the^  griere  not.    Yet  I  cm  believe 
That  from  their  high  and  holy  state  of  bliss 
They  hear  my  sighs,  and  see  mjr  bosom  heare. 
And  on  my  lips  impress  their  spiritoal  kiss  :— 
I  will  indulge  in  hopes  and  dreams  Uke  this ; 
Away  despair!-— my  kindred  still  are  near ; 
They  know  me,  see  me,  hear  me,  lore  me— >yes. 
And  bless  me  still,  though  I  have  ceased  to  £ear 
The  Toiceless  words  they  breathe  in  my  corporeal  ear. 

IT. 

And  wherefore  should  I  kneditate  and  mourn 
On  the  delights  and  ^ys  of  days  gone  by  ? 
Be  hush*d,  my  yearning  heart  I     I  will  adorn 
My  brows  witn  roses,  and  my  sorrows  dry  ; 
For  I  am  still  in  that  society 
Of  faithful  friends,  where  once  I  loved  to  be  ; 
And,  though  the  dimness  of  my  mortal  eye 
Their  immaterial  forms  no  more  can  see, 
Yet  they  behold  my  thoughts,  and  dwell  aud  move  with  me. 


ni  weep  no  more,  for  friends  can  never  part ; 
And  I  will  think  upon  each  blessed  name, 
**  With  a  oomposea  and  all  enduring^'  hesirt : 
Their  love,  their  sympathy  are  still  the  same — 
The  only  change  is  in  the  earthly  frame  ; 
And  1  will  wait  till  heaven's  eternal  lord. 
Who  bowed  his  head  for  me  to  death  and  shame. 
Shall  to  my  soul  a  pass  from  pain  afford, 
And  break,  with  pard'ning  love  life's  frail  mysterious  cord  I 


VI. 

Oh  then,  how  happily  my  soul  shall  fl^, 
From  this  cold  earth  and  its  encumbering  clay ! 
How  lightly,  brightly,  shall  it  soar  on  high. 
To  those  mild  regions  of  unclouded  day. 
Where  all  my  fHends  rejoice  in  white  array ; 
And,  crown'd  with  Mercy 'i*  beamy  glory,  wave 
Celestial  palms  which  never  shall  decays- 
Trophies  of  victory  which  that  conqueror  gave, 
Who  died,  their  souls  and  mine  from  death  and  doubt  to  save ! 


UNBa  COMPOSBD  DURING  THE  ANNULAR  ECLIP8B  OF  THE  SUN,  MAY  I5tH,  1836. 

Vast  centre  of  this  sailing  earth  I 

Bright  emblem  of  the  living  God  ! 
Who  from  creation's  day  of  birth 

Hast  ploughed  along  neaven*8  azure  road  ! 

Thou  all*  pervading  orb  of  day  ! 

Soul  of  unquencn'd  etheriai  fire ! 
What  ails  thee  now  ?     What  dims  thy  ray  ? 

As  if  full  soon  it  would  expire. 
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Why  ihcdd'tt  thou  that  pale  vdlow  light. 
Like  glimmer  of  tepiilchniJ  lamp. 

Or  moon-beam  of  the  norlhem  night, 
Which  thinet  on  cold  Siberia's  twamp  ? 

Thy  fcoe  with  erery  moment  fades— 
Still  &int  and  fiunter  grows  thy  ray— 

A  tolemn  veil  hearen^  beanty  thttdet. 
And  tickent  o'er  the  brow  of  day. 

*  The  biidi  appalled  and  tilent  sit. 
The  cattle  gate  in  wonder  lout. 
The  wild-fowl  from  the  waters  flit, 
Although  no  storm  their  breast  has  cross'd 

And  why,  I  ask,  the  sudden  diange. 
From  slues  so  blue  and  so  unclouded. 

To  this  unearthly  rloom — and  strange. 
Dim  light  in  wmch  the  world  is  shrouded* 

Hath  stem  ambition's  bloody  hand 
Stamp'd  with  injustice,  wrong,  and  scath. 

The  features  of  some  smiling  land, 
Dooming  the  innocent  to  death  ? 

Or  is  it  those  wkh  iron  gripe 

Who  hold  the  slave  in  chains  accnrs'd— 
For  whom  the  cloud  of  vengeance  ripe 

Is  ready  on  the  world  to  burst. 

And  doth  thy  pale  and  shrouded  ray 

Portend,  as  in  the  days  gone  by. 
Famine,  and  pest,  and  bloody  fray. 

And  wreck  to  many  a  monarchy- 
Dire  monuments  of  bleaching  bones, 

And  nations  drown'd  in  seas  of  blood — 
Cities  in  flames  and  burning  thrones. 

Or  the  hot  earthquake's  lava  flood — 

Or  ocean  witii  his  countless  waves 
Roird  headlong  o'er  the  prostmte  shore— 

Or  islands  in  the  deep  sea-caves 
Sunk  down  at  once  to  rise  no  more? 

Thou  hast  no  power— the  time  is  past 
When  Superstition's  frenzied  eye 

Could  in  the  dread  eclipse  forecast. 
War,  death,  and  desolation  nigh. 

But,  thouffh  thy  darkened  form  no  more 
Can  strike  the  nations  with  amaze, 

Or  make  them  tremble  as  before 

Beneath  thy  pale  and  shrouded  rays : 

Although  no  more  in  these  we  read 
The  fancied  doom  and  dire  portend, 

The  time  is  fix'd — the  hour  decreed 
At  which  all  earthly  things  must  end. 
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And  thronet  and  empires  cranble  down, 
And  tooibt  and  pyranidt  decajr. 

The  fame  as  erst  when  in  thy  frown 
Each  nation  read  its  own  dismay. 

And  the  same  potent  hand  which  rolfd 
Thee  forth  upon  the  frozen  space. 

Where  the  great  anarch  Chaos  old 
Held  all  things  in  his  void  embrace — 

That  hand  still  holds  and  governs  all. 
Directing  when  to  come  and  go. 

From  the  poor  fluttering  sparrow's  fall, 
To  the  vast  empire's  overthrow. 
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Or  all  disorders  to  which  man  is  sub- 
ject those  which  more  immediately 
alfect  the  coitscious  and  thinking  por- 
tion of  our  compound  nature,  ure  the 
most  interesting,  whether  from  the 
awful  and  afflicting  character  of  their 
symptoms  and  effects ;  from  the  mys- 
teriiHis  agency  of  mind  of  which  they 
are  the  api)arent  affections  ;  or  from 
the  general  terror,  curiosity,  and  la- 
mentable ignorance  which  still  con- 
tinue to  pervade  the  community  on 
tbe  subject.  In  the  most  apparent 
freedom  from  bodily  complaint ;  in  the 
midst  of  outward  prosperity  ;  and  in 
the  possession  of  all  that  human  wishes 
seek  as  the  means  of  happiness ;  while 
ail  that  the  surrounding  observation 
of  friends,  relations,  and  acquaintances 
can  observe,  seems  to  exclude  all  care, 
alreadv  may  the  intellectual  part,  the 
seat  of  happiness  or  sorrow,  have  be- 
come the  cell  of  unsuspected,  object- 
less, and  secret-working  disquietudes  ; 
ofdarlc  suspicions,  awful  fears,  oorrod- 
ioir  and  embittered  sentiments,  and 
of  fantasies  formless,  nameless,  and 
ghastly,  which,  having  no  correspond- 
ing object  in  reality,  can  as  eflcctually 
exclude  all  joy,  and  plunge  their  un- 
happy slave  in  miseries  without  remedy 
or  refuge,  as  if  calamity  had  exhausted 
its  quiver  upon  the  victim  of  disease, 
desertion,  and  want.  The  mind,  of 
which  the  most  reflecting  persons  think 
so  much  and  know  so  little,  is  become 
the  subject  of  diseased  action,  which, 
however  it  begins,  or  by  whatever  in- 
strumentality it   works,  is  yet  in   its 


most  apparent  indicatioBS  spiritaal ;  a 
fearfnl  and  aflecting  transformation  has 
taken  place  in  the  frame  of  oar  immor- 
tal part,  so  great  that  in  its  more  ex- 
treme workings,  the  moral  identity 
seems  to  have  departed  :  the  friend  we 
loved  stands  before  us  a  blighted  image 
of  all  we  regarded  and  respected ;  as 
changed  in  Uiought  as  if  some  spirit  of 
evil  had  taken  possession  of  the  heart 
and  brain. 

But  there  are,  if  less  fearfully  inte- 
resting, yet  more  seriously  important 
uses  for  a  general  and  wide-spread 
practical  information  on  the  sutject  of 
insanity.  We  shall  mention  some  of 
tbe  most  prominent.  The  first  indica- 
tions of  this  hapless  disorder  have  so 
insidious  a  resemblance  to  tbe  same 
operations  of  the  mind,  under  the  action 
of  real  causes,  that  the  impression  made 
on  the  observer,  is  frequently  that 
such  causes  exist,  and  the  person  thus 
affected,  appears  in  the  light  of  one 
either  affected  by  circumstances  known 
to  himself,  or  actuated  by  |}assions  ex- 
cited by  supposed  accidents  ;  conse- 
quently, instead  of  the  allowance  and 
the  prudent  recourse  to  remedial  ste|)s, 
the  friends  and  intimates  of  the  person 
so  affected,  will,  according  to  circum- 
stances, believe  and  act  on  his  repre- 
sentations, pity  his  afflictions,  as  having 
their  source  in  fact,  or  despise  his 
meanness,  folly,  or  depraved  disposi- 
tion ;  and  the  case  will  proceed  until 
it  reaches  a  state  no  longer  to  be  mis- 
taken. On  this  head  we  have  already 
hazarded  some  remarks,  to  which,  as 


*  A  Treatise  on  the  NHtare,  Symptoms,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Insanity,  with 
Practical  Observations  on  Lunatic  Asylums,  &c  &c.  by  Sir  W.  C.  EUis,  M.D. 
JLioadon,  Holdsworth,  1838. 
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they  relate  to  the  least  noticed  part  of 
of  the  subject,  we  refer  the  C4iriou8 
reader.* 

Another  important  consequence  is 
the  prejudice  which  seems  to  hare 
drawn  a  fearful  line  of  ifolation  be- 
tween the  sane  and  insane.  The  very 
notion  of  insanity  conveying  with  it  a 
horror  something  similar  to  the  super- 
stitious fear  of  supernatural  things. 
The  reputation  of  the  slightest  degree 
of  mental  alienation,  should  it  once  be 
connected  with  the  fearful  word  **mad,** 
is  enough  to  caose  the  unhappy  per- 
son so  distinguished  to  be  feared  by 
some,  treated  with  contempt  by  others, 
avoided  more  or  less  by  all.  It  has 
also  the  effect  of  causing  an  unwilling- 
ness to  recognize  a  disorder  connected 
with  such  associations  ;  so  that  every 
remedial  course  is  rejected  from  the 
mere  dislike  to  admit  that  it  can  be 
wanting.  Liastly,  this  same  indiscri- 
minating  ignorance  has  often  been  the 
means  of  causing  a  harsh  and  unjust • 
course  of  measures  of  restraint,  equally 
tyrannical  and  insulting.  A  slightly 
cferanged  person,  with  all  the  shrink- 
ing emotions  of  the  human  heart,  made 
more  keenly  quick  by  the  excitement 
of  disease,  and  not  unfrequentiy,  hav- 
ing more  command  of  reason  than  his 
ill-judging  or  interested  friends,  may 
be  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  and  un- 
advised exposure;  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  insults  of  a  legal  process  of 
inquiry,  and  for  his  whole  life  after- 
wards be  consigned  to  the  truly  mad- 
dening influence  of  recollected  hostility 
and  insult  from  those  who  should  from 
the  ties  of  nature  and  society  have 
been  his  protectors  and  friends.  These 
deeply  important  reasons  make  the 
knowledge,  so  fully  and  clearly  con- 
veyed by  Sir  W.  C.  Ellis,  most  need- 
ful to  the  public  It  is  of  the  most 
serious  moment  that  prejudices,  by 
which  the  welfare  of  an  unfortunate 
class  which  forms  a  large  and  increas- 
ing portion  of  society,  should  be  cleared 
away  ;  and  that  insanity  should  be  un- 
derstood to  be  one,  among  many 
classes  of  disease — afflicting,  tiie  object 
of  earnest  care  and  consideration — but 
still  only  disease,  containing  in  its 
vast  range  a  variety  of  affections  of 
which  some  are  so  slight  as  to  escape 
all  but  the  keenest  scrutiny,  and  in  no 
way  unfitting  their  subject  to  share  in 
our  pursuits  and  pleasures,  to  be  the 
objects  of  attachment,  respect,  and 
duty.    We  reserve  some  further  notice 


of  tJkw  iroportast  topic  for  the  condo- 
sion  of  this  article. 

To  offer  a  plainer  view  of  the  subject 
it  may  be  considered  as  to  its  nature, 
its  causes,  its  symptoms,  and  its  treat- 
ment. The  last  of  tfaeae  divbions,  be- 
longs more  properly  to  medical  stu- 
dents, whom  we  mav  safely  refer  to 
Sir  \V.  C.  Ellis*  useful  and  experienced 
work.  The  second  and  third  as  most 
generally  important,  must  form  the 
main  material  of  our  paper.  On  the 
first  we  shall  offer  a  briet  statement  of 
the  most  important  questions  which 
affect  it. 

Many  curious  and  interesting  specu- 
lations have  been  entered  upon,  in 
which,  with  more  or  less  appearance  of 
success,  it  is  attempted  to  analyse  and 
trace  to  their  origin  and  mode  of  ac- 
tion, and  relation  to  the  faculties,  the 
phenomena  of  insanity.  Of  these,  how- 
ever valuable  they  may  be  as  part  of 
the  general  philosophy  of  the  intellec- 
tual powers,  we  snail  here  omit  all 
consideration.  On  the  success  of  such 
investigations  we  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  opinion ;  nor  has  the  in- 
terval brought  forth  any  ground  for  ita 
alteration.  One  question  alone  on  this 
head  cannot  be  passed  without  notice  : 
whether  the  mind  or  body  is  to  be  re* 
garded  as  the  primary  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease. Among  the  medical  faculty  this 
question  cannot,  we  believe,  now  be 
considered  to  have  any  existence.  But 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  and  the 
common  impression  of  mankind  are, 
as  on  many  other  subjects,  opposite  ; 
for  the  conclusions  drawn  by  either 
are  drawn  from  appearances  perfectly 
distinct  The  step  which  passes  from 
indications  which  are  purely  moral  and 
intellectual,  to  the  inference  of  a  moral 
or  intellectual  cause,  is  short  and  ob- 
vious, and  however  erroneous  in  fact, 
yet  pardonable  as  the  result  of  an  im- 
pression which  nothing  but  b#>it  go- 
verned by  science  can  resist.  But  ex- 
perience, practically  conversant  with 
the  least  equiyocal  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease, patiently  collecting  the  indications 
of  its  successive  stages,  and  attending 
with  inductive  precision  to  all  its  phe- 
nomena, has  arrived  at  conclusions 
more  accordant  with  our  whole  know- 
ledge, both  of  mind  and  body,  and 
closely  confirmed  by  its  whole. progress 
and  symptoms.  The  importance  of  the 
question  is  easily  seen  :  were  insanity 
to  be  regarded  as  simply  a  disorder  of 
the  mind,  it  would  be  either  concluded 


*  **  Some  effects  of  Unnoticed  Insanity,'*  Dec«  1835,  p.  666. 
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to  W  fMst  eure»  o'  ^  ^ityn  tiM  scope 
of  merely  moral  ^nd  inteUeotoal  treat- 
ment. It  might  alto  be  set  down  in 
the  predicamentt  of  vice  and  folly,  and 
felt  to  be  the  fitting  fubject  of  punish- 
ment and  dislike,  instead  of  medical 
relief.  ,    ^ 

The  medical  fiw»Uy,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions,  agree  in  Tiewing  insanity  as 
the  immediate  operation  of  causes 
purely  physical,  howcrer  it  may  have 
derived  its  first  origin  in  the  individnal 
diseased.  Neither  does  there  seem  to 
be  any  decided  objection  to  this  con- 
clusion to  be  derived  from  any  know- 
ledge that  exists  on  the  mental  or  phy. 
sical  structure  of  man.  The  facts  on 
which  this  opinion  rest,  are  not  in 
their  nature  doubtful  or  diflicult  to 
comprehend.  The  connexion  between 
the  cerebral  organ  and  the  manifesta- 
tions of  mind,  is  found  to  bear  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  uniform  and  co-ordinate 
proportion  to  warrant  the  general  in- 
ference as  to  their  immediate  con- 
nexion in  such  a  union  as  to  imply  a 
mutual  relation.  In  what  manner  this 
relation  subsists,  is  altogether  unim- 
portant, 80  far  as  this  question  is  in- 
volved :  the  facts  on  which  the  infer- 
ence rests,  are  the  unequivocal  effects 
of  the  mutual  action  implied  ;  and  this 
indeed  not  simply  ascertainable  by  ob- 
servation, but  even  by  the  most  varied 
forms  of  experiment.  Numerous  phy- 
sical agencies  can  be  employed  to  act 
on  the  brain,  and  exhibit  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  mind  to  the  fleshly  part, 
with  the  organization  of  which  it  seems 
to  be  clothed.  The  brief  insanity  of 
the  drunkard  is  an  experiment  too 
often  repeated ;  the  delirious  vision  of 
the  opium-eater ;  the  exhilaration  pro- 
duced by  inhaling  gas,  are  but  experi- 
ments. Again,  the  varied  mental 
^  affections  which  seem  appropriate  to 
several  diseases  and  states  of  frame, 
are,  simharly,  indications  of  the  same 
agency.  The  obstruction,  or  the  dis- 
ordered intestinal  process,  which  may 
be  with  general  certainty  recognized 
in  the  depression  of  spirits,  the  irritated 
feeling,  and  the  numerous  train  of  af- 
fections of  the  nervous  kind,  which 
make  the  mind  a  feithfiil  index  to  the 
bodily  functions.  Nor  should  we  omit 
to  notice  the  various  instincts  which 
follow  the  development  of  organic 
structures,  the  functions  of  which  have 
their  departments  ih  the  reason  and 
feelings. 

Nor  looking  on  the  converse  view  of 
this  co-relation  of  mind  and  body,  are 
we  met  by  any  difficulty  ;  as  many  of 


tb«  same  exseriments  can  be,  as  it 
were  reveraed,  and  the  same  observa- 
tions present  themselves  in  the  oppo- 
site order.  The  moral  offence  which 
is  aimed  at  the  mind,  quickly  iuBicts 
its  wound  in  the  fine  texture  o(  ita 
nervous  organization,  and  the  brain 
and  breast  are  agonized  with  more 
rankling  wounds  than  ever  hand  in- 
flicted ;  high  excitement  of  blood  and 
nerve  ;  sleepless  fever,  and  a  whole 
train  of  disordered  sensations  follow 
each  other,  till  confirmed  bodily  dis- 
eaae  succeeds.  It  is  needless  to  dilate 
on  commonly  known  facts  i  the  efiecta 
df  fear  and  hope,  of  joy  and  grief,  of 
love  and  refsentment,  moral  m  their 
causes,  and  physical  in  their  effects 
and  demonstrations,  every  one  knows. 
There  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  a 
clear  and  demonstrable  certainty  that, 
whatever  its  independent  nature  mar 
be,  the  mind  subsists  in  a  union  with 
the  body,  so  entire  that  each  is  subject 
to  the  workings  of  the  other.  Ab- 
stracted from  this  combination,  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  nature, 
essence,  or  separate  functions  of  mind  : 
some  such  it  may,  and  for  other 
reasons  not  here  involved,  is  most 
likelv  to,  have.  But  this  far  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  such  considerations  ;  ita 
union  with  its  material  organ  is  so  en- 
tire, that  we  cannot  in  distinct  concep- 
tion dissolve  it  Some  scrupulous 
moralists,  more  laudably  anxious  to 
avoid  conclusions  which  might  seem 
to  favour  materialism,  than  clear  in  their 
perception  of  consequences,  have  re- 
sisted an  inference  which  would  refer 
any  of  the  mental  phenomena  to  mate- 
rial origination ;  but  the  objection  is 
merely  specious.  After  all  that  can 
be  urged,  the  mutual  relation,  the  law 
of  action  and  reaction  must  be  admit- 
ted, and  the  question  is  simply  as  to 
the  limiting  line.  The  connexion 
contended  for  most  at  some  point  be 
admitted  by  all ;  the  precise  line,  the 
actual  mode,  the  how  or  where,  no 
one  can  tell,  nor  has  there  been  found 
a  path  to  rational  conjecture  ;  but,  so 
it  is. 

So  far  as  insanity  is  in  question,  the 
room  for  such  perplexities  is  much  re- 
duced. Sir  W.  C.  Ellis  observes,  that 
"  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  we  can  show 
that  there  is  an  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween the  action  of  any  part  of  the 
human  body  and  the  intellectual  mani- 
festations and  the  conduct,  which  are 
the  subjects  of  the  alteration  uniformly 
found  to  exist  in  insanity ;  and  can 
aJso  show,  that  where  this  injurious 
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ftkevmtioa  «dtU,  there  italtlieMUBe 
time  dUeeied  oi^^ttniMtioii,  or  dMemed 
action  la  tuck  parti,  we  shall  have 
done  much  to  enable  us  to  cooie  to  a 
right  coDclutiou  on  the  nature  of  iufa- 
nitjr.**  **  We  shall  assuredly  oo  the  ful- 
filBMDt  of  such  a  conditioD  have  all  the 
evidence  that  the  laws  of  physical 
science  demand."  To  enforce  thb  in- 
ference. Sir  W.  after  ohsenring  the 
generallj  known  curreapondenoe  of 
phenomena,  in  different  cases  where 
the  inflammation  of  the  brain  is  ac- 
companied bj  pToportionablj  increas- 
ing or  dimiaishing  mental  manifesu- 
tions,  states,  that  \the  intellectual 
powers  and  feelings  are  never  com* 
pletely  restored,  if  the  infiammatory 
action  has  remained  unsubdued,  untU 
the  organisation  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes  has  become  permanently 
ii^red.  This  is  found  on  dissection 
to  be  the  case  in  all  instances  where 
the  insanity  has  been  the  result  of 
phrenitis.  Now  it  is  quite  clear  that 
every  other  part  of  tlie  body  may  be 
diseased,  or  even  totally  destroyed,  and 
still,  if  the  brain  continue  to  be  healthy, 
the  mental  manifestations  will  remain 
unaffected.*' 

Sir  W.  C.  Ellis  supports  his  reason- 
ing by  some  cases  taken  as  fair  speci- 
mens from  a  list  of  thftse  which  his 
professional  position  enabled  him  to 
examine  after  death.  The  whole 
amounts  to  this,  that  of  154  male  pa- 
ticnu  so  examined,  145  had  disease 
strongly  marked  either  in  the  brain  or 
iis  membraues ;  while  the  remaining 
nine,  were  cases  in  which  lor  ditferent 
rensons  it  was  not  to  be  expected. 

The  fact  that  in  some  cases  of  mental 
di;»order  no  traces  may  be  discoverable 
in  the  brain,  does  not  affect  the  gene- 
ral conclusion.  For  as  Sir  W.  C.  Ellis 
justly  observes,  a  trifling  alteration  in 
the  state  of  the  brain,  may  produce 
very  serious  consequences.  Sir  W.  on 
this  point,  refers  to  the  obvious  analogy 
of  different  acute  complaints :  tic  dolou- 
reux,  cramp,  rheumatism,  gout,  of 
which  the  minutest  dissection  can  dis- 
cover no  after  traces,  unless  in  the  last- 
mentioned,  which  after  a  time  produces 
chalky  concretions  and  distortions  of 
the  limbs.  This  difficulty  is  shortly 
removed  by  the  correct  distinction  be- 
tween the  diseased  action  of  the  brain 
and  its  effect  in  gradually  effecting  an 
organic  change  of  structure. 

An  objection  which  he  quotes  from 
Dr.  Hailoran,  scarcely  needs  the  at- 
tention of  a  reply.  If  **  there  are  in- 
stances in  which  insanity  has  been 


onred  imtmiitanaoasly  iiy  the  ojp 
tion  of  moral  cauaea,"  it  is 
more  than  can  be  said  as  truly  of  most 
bodily  diseases,  which  involve  no  or- 
ganic change  of  a  permanent  nature. 
It  is  surely  not  an  objection  to,  but  a 
confirmation  of  a  theory  which  affinas 
the  mutual  action  and  reactioB  of  mind 
and  body.  A  sudden  sight,  or  news, 
or  word,  or  even  fancy,  will  cause 
the  deadliest  torpor  to  come  or  go ; 
and  relax  and  deaden,  or  revive  and 
brace  with  tenfold  energy  every  fibre 
of  the  frame  ;  and  whv  should  it  not 
be  felt  to  operate  on  the  very  aeat  of 
thought  and  sensation,  from  which  all 
nervous  influence  goes  forth  as  from  a 
quickening  ceiiire.  This  argument  is 
involved  in  Sir  W.  C.  Ellis'  remark, 
"  now,  had  we  no  instances  where  difr- 
eases,  universally  allowed  to  be  bodily, 
were  as  instantly  brought  on  and  cured 
also  by  the  operation  of  moral  onuses, 
as  those  which  are  said  to  be  purely 
mental,  the  Doctor's  argument  might 
he  perfectiv  valid."  Sir  W.  gives,  for 
instance,  the  various  known  cases  of 
gout  caused  or  cured  by  the  effect  of 
violent  emotions.  He  also  mentions 
some  curious  similar  instanoea  of  asth- 
ma. But  we  cannot  now  afford  Inrther 
space  to  this  portion  of  the  aot^eet, 
than  to  notice  the  objection  which 
seems  to  carry  with  it  more  real  weight, 
but  admits  of  as  brief  a  reply.  **  It  is 
urged  that  insanity  is  not  a  disease  of 
the  brain,  because  diseases  of  the  brain 
to  a  great  extent  exist  withont  it." 
The  objection  might  as  wisely  say  that 
toothach  is  not  a  disease  of  the  tooth, 
because  disease  of  the  tooth  may  exist 
without  it.  But  Sir  W.*s  reply  claims 
precedence.  Sir  W.  observes,  "it  is 
from  our  ignorance  of  the  quantum  of 
disease  which  must  exist,  according  to 
the  particular  constitution,  before  Cer- 
tain consequences  are  produced.  We 
know,  from  poit  mortem  examinaUon, 
that  a.  disease  of  the  lungs  has  existed 
to  such  an  extent,  as  would  have  been 
attended  with  the  most  painful  conse- 
quences to  some  individuals,  and  yet 
so  far  from  the  usual  signs  (not  stetho- 
scopic)  of  consumption  being  exhibited, 
no  disease  of  the  lungs  whatever  was 
suspected.  Yet  who  would  argue  that 
consumption  is  not  a  disease  of  the 
lungv."  The  analogy  is  just ;  but  we 
feel  mcire  strongly  impressed  by  the 
consideration  of  another  oversight 
which  the  objection  appears  to  us  to 
involve  :  our  ignorance  u  not  merely 
as  to  the  quantum,  but  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  diseases  of  the  bnun. 
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iMuiitjr  it  not  nmplsr  diipme,  buift 
partidiutf  aad  special  disease  of  that 
ori^aa :  it  is  not  that  it  is  ph jsicallT 
altered,  but  that  the  alteration  is  sach 
as  to  disorder  that  special  part  of  its 
funetions  which  affects  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  mind,  in  a  special  mmmer, 
called  insanity.  Some  afflsetions  may 
not  affect  its  action :  some  may  affect 
it  by  increasing,  modifying,  or  arrest- 
ing certain  tendencies,  so  slightly  as 
not  to  be  noticed,  or  if  nociced,  yet  not 
&11  under  the  classification  of  insanity. 
A  slight  impression  on  a  particular 
nerre,  or  thej>araly8is  of  a  muscle,  will, 
bafe  more  effect  to  suspend  the  uses  of 
the  hand  and  arm,  than  if  half  the  hand 
were  gone,  or  the  whole  member  ulce- 
rated from  the  shoulder  to  the  finger 
tips^  A  few  drops  of  serum  effused 
or  extravasated  blood,  will  produce 
more  decided  effect,  than  if  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  brain  were  diseased  ; 
and  the  fiict  should  suggest  that  it  is 
not  a  question  either  of  quantum,  or  of 
mere  disease,  but  as  to  tne  manner  of 
the  affection.  The  &cts  are  such  as  to 
set  aside  such  considerations  as  nuga- 
tory ;  and  the  true  statement  of  the 
point  is  this, — mental  alienation  can  be 
sufficiently  proved  by  experimentid 
observation  to  be  accompanied  by  (not 
cerebial  disease  merely,  but)  certain 
special  alterations  of  the  cerebral  struc- 
ture or  its  membranes.  And  the  fact 
may  be  confirmed  by  the  converse 
affirmation,  that  certain  ascertained 
alterations  of  these  parts  cause  a  Tper- 
ceptibly  consequent)  alienation  ox  the 
mental  faculties. 

According  to  the  main  inference 
here  affirmed,  we  may  define  insanity 
as  a  disorder  of  the  mental  operations 
consequent  on  some  disease  affecting 
the  action  or  structure  of  the  brain.  In 
practical  conuderalion  this  disorder  oc- 
curs uniformly  (or  mostly^  as  an  altera* 
tion  in  the  character  or  the  person 
affected,  such  as  mav  be  distingubbed 
from  his  previous  healthy  state.  A 
further  condition,  which  has  been  uni- 
formly noticed,  and  which  seems  also 
to  foUow  from  the  supposition  of  an 
organic  affection,  is  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic of  the  mental  hallucinations 
of  the  insane.  Instead  of  arising  and 
succeeding  in  the  mind  according  to 
the  commonly  experienced  course  of 
human  thought,  they  seize  on  it  like 
the  fantasies  of  dreaming,  and  impress 
it  with  notions  which  it  has  not  sought, 
cannot  reject,  and  which  neither  have 
their  foundation  in  reason,  nor  can,  un- 
less for  a  moment,  be  reasoned  away. 


The  attempt  is  made,  the  ^tient  per- 
ceives that  his  impression  is  contrary 
to  reason ;  he  assents  to  the  affirmation 
of  its  ftillacy ;  a  moment  passes  and 
the  inference  is  gone,  while  the  impress 
sion  becomes  as  it  were  a  settled  portion 
of  his  being,  returns,  as  the  waters  l«dl 
back  when  the  vessel  has  cleaved  its 
trackless  way.  Such  is  the  character 
of  insanity  which  appears  so  inscmtabU 
to  those  in  perfect  mental  healtli.  Snch 
too  is  the  principle  on  which  appears 
the  hopelessness  of  the  use  of  reasoning 
as  an  instmment  to  undeceive  halluci- 
nation of  its  dream.  The  sleeper  must 
be  awakened  first.  This  condition  is 
that  which  has  led  some  ingenious 
writers  to  compare  insanity  with  dream- 
ing, and  it  is  easy  to  follow  the  com- 
parison through  the  proffress  of  a  dis- 
order which,  like  dreaming,  is  an  invo- 
luntary and  controlling  a&ction  of  the 
mind.  And,  as  in  sleep,  the  faculties  of 
thought  and  sense  are  liable  to  different 
degrees  of  seizure,  and  fall  severally  in 
succession  into  its  utter  depths  of  fan- 
tasy or  darkness,  so  insanity  de- 
scends alouff  the  scale  of  hallucination 
from  the  slight  illusion  of  a  speck 
within  the  eye,  to  the  mock  emperor 
who  struts  in  the  pomp  of  imaginary 
royalty,  and  converts  the  *'  horrors  of 
his  ceir  into  visions  of  magnificence 
and  luxury.  It  is  not  here  our  place 
to  diverge  from  the  practical  simplicity 
of  Sir  W.  C.  Ellis'  book,  into  the  many 
curious  ouestions  connected  with  the 
general  philosophy  of  mind  which  ^rce 
themselves  on  us  at  every  paragraph. 
Among  the  objects  of  this  work,  the 
principal  seems  to  be  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  those  practical 
considerations  according  to  which  it 
concerns  so  many  to  act  Of  these, 
none  can  be  more  important  than  the 
correct  view  of  the  degree  of  insanity 
which  requires  medical  aid,  or  demancb 
restraint.  On  this  important  point  Sir 
W.  makes  some  useful  observation  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  chapter  on  the 
nature  of  insanity.  For  the  sake  of 
method,  we  shall  here  defer  their  consi- 
deration to  a  further  stage  of  this  notice 
in  which  its  symptoms  are  discussed. 

Among  the  causes  of  insanity,  the 
first  noticed  by  Sir  W.  C.  Ellis  is  one 
on  which  we  do  not  consider  much 
comment  required.  The  pre-disposi- 
tion  which  descends  in  families  is,  as 
our  author  observes,  '*  too  well  known 
to  admit  of  doubt.  The  only  point 
which  seems  to  be  of  practical  conse- 
quence in  this  fact  is,  the  still  more 
curious  afiirmation  of  medical  persons, 
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that  it  ifl  increased  br  the  conitn* 
guiiritr  of  parents.     This  seems  in- 


tdlifible  enough,  on  the  assumption  of 
a  hmditary  transmission  of  dmease,  as 
it  is  endent  that  the  apparent  caose  is 
doabied  by  the  union  or  two  similarly 
afftfcted  constitutions.  It  is  also  im- 
portant as  a  consolation  to  those  who 
are  within  the  range  of  this  Ihibility, 
that  the  consequence  is  by  no  means  so 
likely  as  the  escape  from  it;  but  still 
a  greater  caution  must  be  required  to 
aToid  nrniUir  exciting  causes.  This  b 
the  more  importanC  as  it  has  been 
noticed  that  in  hereditary  cases  the 
disease  assumes  a  similar  type." 

Our  next  consideration  is  of  the 
most  urgent  and  awful  importance  to 
parents: — 

«  When  in  earl?  life  the  iocliaations 
hsfe  nsTsr  been  tnwarted,  and  the  pas* 
sions  have  been  allowed  to  remain  un- 
subdued, the  disappointments  and  rererMs 
of  fortune,  which  almost  invariably  attend 
every  human  being  in  bit  passage  through 
this  world,  frequently  cause  such  over 
anxiety  of  mind,  before  unaccustomed  to 
restraint,  that  it  is  no  longer  capable  of 
abstracting  itself  from  the  consideration 
of  the  painful  events ;  and  its  organ,  the 
brain,  from  over-exertion,  becomes  diseased 
as  the  consequence.  When  we  find  that 
dbtressing  circumstances,  combined  with 
the  want  of  proper  education,  are  very 
frequently  sufficient  to  produce  insanity 
in  those  who  have  no  heredifearjr  pre- 
disposition to  it,  how  manifestly  unpor- 
taot  is  it  for  those  who  have  the  care  of 
children,  whose  parents  or  ancestors  have 
been  deranged,  to  teach  them,  from  their 
earliest  infancy,  habits  of  self-govern- 
ment.** 

In  reading  this  roost  iust  and  well- 
grounded  page  of  truth,  how  many 
cases  of  application  have  arisen  to  our 
mind's  eye.  The  tenderness  of  parents, 
themselves  reared  in  the  luxury  of  the 
hereditary  house,  and  having  through 
life  but  the  means  of  younger  children, 
will  but  too  oflen  be  found  inconsi- 
derate of  the  common  descent  in  the 
scale  of  fortune  which  awaits  this 
second  remove  from  wealth  and  sta- 
tion, and  onlv  too  anxiously  carefiil 
to  secure  for  their  children  those  com- 
forts and  that  share  of  happiness  which 
they  enjoyed  themselves,  and  have 
learned  to  think  of  as  a  right  and  as 
a  necessary.  This  is  one  most  common 
source  of  the  discontent,  the  incapacity 
for  useful  pursuits,  and  the  miseries 
which  the  world  abounds  with.  Parents 
but  too  often,  while  sedulously  careful 
of  the  health  and  education  of  a  rising 


ftimVy,  ahogetiitr  loae  sight  of  the  re^ 
probable  conditioii  of  their  l«tae 
lives  ;*->the  severe  trials  of  exeitioo, 
patient  indostry,  submlision  to  priva* 
tions,  and  obscure  proepeets — ^the  sea 
of  troubles  into  which  they  are  io  a 
few  years  laore  to  be  plnoged  perforce, 
with  all  their  sofhMss,  inexperiences, 
tenderness,  and  fidse  notions.  There 
is  another  common  error,  on  which 
Sir  W.  C.  Ems  should  be  heiutl  with 
deference,  as  a  sound  practical  autho- 
rity:— 

'*  There  is,  at  the  present  period,  a 
laudable  anxiety  to  instruct  children  at 
a  very  early  a^e.  As  far  as  this  tends  to 
their  moral  education,  it  is  roost  advan- 
tageous ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  svstems 
which  exbt  in  some  infant-schools  will 
tend  rather  to  weaken  than  strenfftbea 
the  brain,  by  too  early  calling  forth  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  In  fact,  the  soft 
structure  of  the  brain  in  tn&ncy  seems  to 
indicate  the  impropriety  of  exercising  it 
too  much  in  its  immature  state.  And 
how  rarely  do  we  meet  with  instances  of 
those  who  have  exhibited  very  precocious 
t^nts  fulfilling  the  antidpatioas  of  thdr 
friends  in  after  life!  But  I  am  afraid 
that  the  intellectual  powers,  not  bemg 
eventually  so  strong  as  they  otherwise 
would  have  been,  is  not  the  only  mischief. 
The  constant  undue  excitement  of  the 
bnun,  before  the  constitution  has  attainod 
sufficient  strength,  will  make  the  rising 
generation  peculiarly  liable  to  disease  of 
that  organ,  and  of  the  nervous  system  in 
generaL*' 

One  of  the  most  common  of  the 
physical  outward  causes  of  insanity 
is  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  injures 
the  brain  either  by  concussion  or  com- 
pression. Of  this  Sir  W.  C.  Ellis 
g^ves  several  instances.  Coup  de  so&ei 
is  another  not  uncommon  cause,  and 
seems  to  act  bv  directly  exciting  in- 
flammatory action  in  the  brain.  A 
third  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
decay  of  life.  **  It  seldom  happens,'* 
Sir  W.  observes,  "that  the  decay  of 
the  body  is  so  general  or  uniform,  that 
some  one  part  of  it  does  not  show 
symptoms  of  disease,  while  the  other 
parts  remain  unaffected.*  The  limbs, 
the  sight,  the  hearing,  or  some  one  or 
other  of  the  functions  gives  way,  and 
while  it  seems  but  as  the  transient 
access  of  partial  disorder,  announces 
more  truly  to  those  who  uuderstand 
the  real  cnaracters  of  the  last  event  of 
life,  that  it  is  on  its  way.  Among 
these  forerunning  signs,  servile  insanity 
sometimes  appears,  and  causes  n»oral 
and  intellectual  changes,  the  pain  of 
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whidi  miift  be  alleviated  bjr  the  eon- 
nideration  of  how  much  of  the  sufferer'f 
life  hat  been  allowed  to  paie  in  the 
•onthioe  of  uoimpaired  reafOD,  and 
how  little  remaiM  to  be  dovded  bjr 
fo  dark  a  ehaai^ 

The  nottgeneral  primary  cause  **of 
diseaied  action,  ana  therefore  of  in- 
taaitr,**  Sir  W.  C.  Elliaaajs,  ia  orer- 
eieroon  of  the  brain,  "When,"  he 
Mji,  "the  br^n  has  been  for  too  lon^ 
a  time  intensely  employed  on  any 
fobjeot,  it  is  thrown  mto  such  a  state 
of  excitement  that  its  operations  are  no 
longer  under  the  control  of  the  will : 
the  incipient  state  of  insanity  then 
commences ;  a  superabundant  flow  of 
blood  is  propelled  to  the  head ;  irrita- 
tion and  want  of  sleep  are  the  imn^e- 
diate  consequences,  and  if  proper  treaU 
ment  be  not  applied,  innammation  is 
the  ultimate  result.  The  diseased  ac- 
tion, if  uneheefced,  produces  diseased 
organication.''  These  remarks  may  be 
uiefully  applied  to  those  students  who 
sre  in  the  habit  of  oTer-indulgenee  in 
continued  chains  of  reasoning,  or  still 
more  to  those  who  have  addicted  them- 
selfes  to  the  intellectual  vice  of  castle- 
building — which,  of  all  the  operations 
consistent  with  a  sane,  waking  state, 
bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to  in- 
sanity. The  mind,  heated,  stnuned, 
exalted,  and  inflamed  by  turns,  courts 
and  becomes  the  slave  of  its  favourite 
dispositions  and  ruling  passions;  and 
while  it  loses  sight  of  me  tamer  excite- 
ment of  realities,  which  is  the  natural 
stimulus  to  effort,  it  becomes  subject  to 
the  circle  of  sleepless  £intasies  of 
ioiagiBation  which,  in  the  day,  inter- 
fere with  business,  and,  in  the  night, 
with  sleep.  How  often,  indeed,  in  the 
stcaage  involuntary  dreams  of  the 
BMBiac  may  the  visionary  recognise 
the  waking  exercises  of  his  reason  and 
fimcy.  The  peeuUar  character  of  in- 
sanity, by  which  it  entertains  impres- 
sions which  are  net  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  will,  bears  a  curious 
connection  with  the  next  step  by  which 
the  reason  is  eluded  and  set  aside. 
When  a  particular  notion,  by  its  over- 
freouent  recurrence,  begins  to  obtrude 
itself  out  of  season  and  uncalled,  it 
assumes  evidently  a  character  which 
does  not  belong  to  mere  notions,  but  is 
the  distinction  of  those  ideas  of  sensa- 
tion which  have  the  permanence  of 
external  thin^.  Conseauently  these 
notions,  coming  constantJy  according 
to  the  law  of  a  totally  different  class 
of  thoughts,  gradually   assume  their 


form  and  attributes.  The  mind  dis- 
eased, finds  itself  under  the  control 
of  notions  thus  petrified  into  realities, 
and  believes  them  to  be  such,  not  by 
any  deliberate  inference  of  fidse  re*- 
soaing,  but  because  such  is  the  law  of 
Its  impressions.  It  is — though  in  a 
different  manner— aflected  in  a  manner 
which  bears  a  close  affinity  to  its  state 
in  dreaming. 

Intense  study  is  not,  generally,  a 
eanse  of  disease ;  as  it  is  but  occa- 
sionally that  the  studtn^t  mind  is  thus 
liable  to  be  arrested  by  single  notionk 
or  investigations  of  intense  difiiculty. 
There  are  cases,  now  fortunately  of 
rare  occurrence,  in  which  the  mind, 
heated  with  the  expectation  of  some 
recondite  discovery,  wastes  down  life 
in  the  pursuit,  and,  by  a  transition  not 
ver^r  broad,  passes  into  a  state  of  in- 
sanity. Sucn  have  been  the  numerous 
cases  of  watchmakers,  affected  by  an 
ardent  desire  to  improve  the  chro- 
nometer. As  the  bmin  may  be  thus 
affected  by  the  continued  retention  of 
a  single  idea,  so  it  may  be  inflamed  by 
the  confusion  arising  from  a  multiplicity 
of  ideas.  Of  this  Sir  W.  C.  Ellis 
gives  two  curious  instances,  both  results 
of  a  visit  to  London.  Such  an  effect, 
it  is  evident,  is  likely  to  be  felt  on 
occasion  of  intense  hurry,  when  much 
b  to  be  done  in  a  littie  time. 

Orief  and  distress  are  common  causes 
of  insanity ;  and  there  is  no  class  of 
cases  so  numerous  as  of  those  arisinr 
from  reverse  of  circumstances,  with 
its  awful  and  afflicting  train  of  humilia- 
tions and  calamitous  incidents,  of  which 
the  most  truly  dreadful  is  the  heart- 
rending sight  of  wife  or  children,  accus- 
tomed to  comforts,  and  wanting  bread. 
Sir  W.  C.  Ellis  mentions  some  affecting 
cases  of  this  description.  There  is, 
indeed,  it  is  apparent,  none  of  the 
moral  a^ections  to  which  man  is  liable 
which  may  not  be  the  means  of  over- 
working the  brain  by  the  seizure  of 
some  harrowing  thought,  that  will  not 
pass  away.  Among  such,  remorse  is 
the  more  effective,  because,  on  a  pre- 
cise analvsis,  which  we  have  not  time 
for,  it  will  be  ever  found  in  connection 
with  some  other  painful  affection— 4he 
sense  of  ingratitude,  confidence  abused, 
wounded  love,  of  which  the  iniured 
form  and  eye  follows  in  the  fixed  ges- 
ture of  reproach. 

We  shall  extract  two  cases,  in  which 
terror  was  the  efficient  cause.  The 
first  we  have  already  seen  in  another 
work,  but  it  is  important  that  it  should 
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he  known,  and  will  be  new  to  most  of 
our  ratdert:— 

«  A  BMliiBcMy  imlMMe  of  Um  tad<lMi 
tthei  ol  terror  happeiMd  a  few  yean  ego 
in  the  aortk  of  Eoflaad.  A  lady  had 
gone  oat  to  pay  Ml  ereniag  ykit,  at  whick 
iba  WM  aipeeted  to  tUy  lata.  TUa 
MTTaati  took  advaatagv  of  the  abeenoe 
of  tba  fiunily  to  have  a  party  at  the 
hoaea.  The  Darte-iaaid,  in  order  to  have 
aajoymaat  without  being  dittarbed  by  a 
little  girl  who  was  entrusted  to  her  care, 
and  who  would  not  remaio  in  bed  by 
herself,  determined  upon  frightening  her 
into  being  quiet  For  this  purpose  she 
dressed  up  a  figure,  and  placed  it  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  and  told  the  child  if  she 
moTed  or  cried  it  would  get  her.  In  the 
course  of  Uie  evening  the  mother's  mind 
became  so  forcibly  impressed  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  at  home,  that  she  could 
not  remain  without  going  to  ascertain  if 
any  thing  extraordinary  had  occurred. 
8ha  found  all  the  senrants  dancing  and 
in  great  glee;  and  on  inouiring  for  her 
c^ld,  was  told  she  was  in  bed.  She  ran 
vp  stairs  and  found  the  figure  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed  where  it  was  placed  by  the 
servant,  and  her  child  with  its  eyes  fixed 
upon  it,  but,  to  her  inexpressible  horror, 
quite  dead.'* 

**  A  case  occurred,  within  my  own 
oheervation,  where  insanity  was  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  a  fright.  A 
woman  was  walking  through  the  market 
of  a  town  in  Yorki&re  with  her  husband, 
nod  seeing  a  crowd,  she  went  to  learn 
the  occasion  of  it,  when  a  large  dancing 
bear,  which  a  man  was  showing  the 
public,  suddenly  turned  round,  and  fixed 
his  fore  paws  on  ^her  shoulders.  She 
became  dreadfully  alarmed.  She  was 
got  home  as  soon  as  possible;  but  the 
excitement  was  so  great  that  she  could 
not  sleep,  nor  could  any  thing  persuade 
her  but  that  the  bear  was  every  moment 
going  to  derour  her.  At  the  time  I  first 
saw  her,  which  was  some  months  after 
the  occurrence,  she  was  in  the  most 
pitiable  state  of  distress,  obstinately  re- 
rusing  all  food,  which  she  thought  was 
only  given  to  fatten  her  for  the  bear. 
She  got  no  sleep,  and  was  in  great  terror 
from  hearing  the  noise  of  thestonn-en^riae, 
which  was  near  the  ward  in  which  she  was 
placed.  She  vras  removed  into  another, 
out  of  the  sound,  as  she  imagined,  of  the 
grumbling  of  the  bear ;  and  she  afterwards 
sl^t  better.  She  was  kept  alive  for  nine 
months  by  food  being  forced  into  her 
stomach,  but  never  without  having  to 
overcome  all  the  reaistaace  she  could 
possibly  make.  In  the  end  she  became 
consumptive,  and  .died." 

"  In  these  cases,*  says  Sir  W.  C. 


ElKs,  "the  immediate  effect  of  the 
sudden  shock  upon  the  nervous  ajrstem 
is  to  diminbh  tne  acdon  of  the  heart ; 
and  where  death  ensues,  thb  acdon 
oeases  entirely.''  Sir  W.  gives  soaie 
interesting  cases  of  the  effieeta  of  morti- 
fied pride,  disappointed  love,  Ac  ;  bat 
it  must  be  at  once  erident  to  ererj 
one,  that  however  the  nature  of  the 
moral  affection  connected  with  the 
stronger  passions  may  vary,  their  or- 
ganic effects  on  the  seat  of  thongiit 
and  feeling  must  be  nearlj,  if  not 
wholly,  the  same. 

From  the  consideration  of  caotea 
actinff  primarily  on  the  brmn.  Sir  W. 
C.  Ellis  proeeeds  to  the  eonaideration 
of  a  different  class ;  those  which  affect 
it-  by  sympathy.  For  some  of  oar 
readers  it  may  be  desirable  to  qnote 
his  explanation  on  this  head  :«- 

«  Upon  what  other  supposition  ooold 
we  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  irritap 
tion  of  teething,  worms  in  the  intestinei^ 
punctures  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
will  give  rise  to  convulsions,  which  are 
univwsally  allowed  to  be  the  consequence 
of  disordered  brain  ?  The  morbid  action 
of  the  part  primarily  diseased,  spreads 
itself  along  the  whole  chain  of  nerves^ 
until  it  reaches  the  sensoriom  ;  irritation 
is  caused  there,  and  hence  arise  the  con- 
vulsions. This  irritation,  however,  when 
once  produced,  will  not  always  cease  on 
the  discontinuance  of  the  cause ;  and  thus 
the  convulsions  remain  frequently  for 
some  time  after  the  primary  cause  of 
them  has  been  removed.  It  is  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  that  diseases  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  lungs,  intestines,  &&« 
operate  upon  the  brain  as  to  prodace 
insanity.  A  large  class  of  patients  from 
sympathetic  causes,  and  by  far  the  most 
easily  cured,  are  those  who  have  bacoma 
insane  from  disorder  of  the  chylopoietie 
viscera.  A  train  of  hjpochondriaad 
sjrmptoms  usually  exists  m  theuL  for  a 
length  of  time  before  they  can  be  pro- 
nounced decidedly  insane." 

Sir  C.  W.  Ellis,  as  usual^  verities 
his  theory  by  statements  from  observa- 
tion. But  we  shall  content  ourself 
by  calling  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
important  fact  in  the  CQncIuMon  of  the 
above  extract  The  disease,  when 
confined  to  that  effect  on  the  action 
of  the  brain,  of  which  the  origin  is  not 
in  itself^  is  removed,  or  ceases  with  the 
action  of  the  external  cause ;  thus  in- 
dicating, by  a  well-defined  difference, 
the  distinction  between  the  cases  of 
disordered  action  and  altered  oiiganiaA- 
tion.  A  difliculty  in  practice  nugr 
arise,  to  decide  which  is  the  primary 
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dbeane ;  as  it  is  as  possible  that  tfie 
disease  of  the  brain  may  hare  dis- 
ordered the  chylopoietic  functions  as 
the  contrary.  But  the  result  of  reme- 
dial means  will  most  probably  decide. 
We  shall  not  delay  to  enter  on  the 
effects  of  colds  and  consumptions, 
further  than  to  observe,  that  the 
alternating  succession  between  con- 
sumption and  insanity,  mentioned  by 
Sir  W.  is  very  curious,  and  seem  to 
OS  to  be  well  worth  the  attention  of 
medical  students. 

The  effects  of  vice  are  too  obvious 
to  be  dwelt  on,  except  in  a  treatise  like 
that  before  us.  Drunkenness  is  in- 
sanity. Some  other  vices  are  too 
disgusting  to  be  mentioned  here  ;  but 
Sir  W.  C.  Ellis  discharges  an  impor- 
tant, praiseworthy,  and  painfull  duty, 
in  giving  them  sufficient  notice  in  hit 
rniet.  The  delicate  reader's  eye  will 
not  be  disgusted  in  the  perui^  of  a 
book  which  should  be  universally  read  ; 
and  they  whom  it  concerns — who  have 
within  them 

«<  andivulged  crioMS 
Unwhipt  of  Justice**— 

will  find  a  fearfbl  salutary  statement  of 
the  consequences. 

One  class  of  cases  alone  calls  for 
any  peculiar  comment  Religious 
madness,  not  in  itself  more  the  object 
of  attention  than  most  other  forms 
of  this  fearful  disease,  yet  has  a  reflex 
ill  consequence  attendant  on  its  ex- 
istence, with  which  every  person  ac- 
quainted with  society  is  acquainted. 
Among  the  motley  ranks  of  infidelity, 
and  the  large  majority  of  the  loose  and 
heedless  multitude  who  dislike  religion, 
it  is  a  well  known  reproach  that  it  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  insanity ;  and 
undoubtedly  it  may,  so  far  as  any 
thing  in  which  the  most  momentous 
interests  of  humanity  are  involved,  be 
the  means  of  agitating,  alarming,  and 
inflicting  upon  the  mind  the  extremes 
of  remorse  or  terror.  So  far,  it  should 
be  so.  But  $o  far,  the  constitution  of 
soaety  and  prevalence  of  irreligion 
mato  it  impossible  that  religion  should 
be  a  pieponderating  cause :  the  inor- 
dinate passions  of  the  world,  its  follies, 
vices,  and  untempered  desires,  are  more 
so,  and  must  first  meet  the  force  of 
such  an  objection.  But  other  con- 
siderations  meet  us  with  more  just 
force — tm€  reUffon,  properly  applied, 
(  does  not  contain  in  it  the  elements  of 
sach  a  result  It  is  the  source  of 
CMmsolation  only — for  it  assures  the 
sianer  of  salvation — ^it  offers  an  all- 


sufficient  grace,  and  an  entire  remission'. 
The  subject  of  religious  insanity  is 
either  one  who  would  be  at  all  events 
mad,  or  who,  having  a  peculiar  tem- 
perament, takes  up  notions  of  religion 
as  false  as  the  hallucinations  of  witches, 
ventriloquists,  poisoners,  and  magne- 
tizers,  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of 
maniacal  fantasies.  In  eitner  case, 
religion  is  not  primarily  concerned. 
The  external  seeming  power  which,  as 
we  have  observed,  is  the  effect  of  the 
involuntary  character  of  hallucination, 
naturally  tends  to  awaken  superstition, 
and  to  impress  fears  too  nearly  akin  to 
religion  not  to  take  its  name  and  form 
occasionally.  And  this  is  the  rationaie  of 
the  subject  Let  any  reasonable  per- 
son study  Uie  entire  history  of  the 
subject  of  this  affection,  and  he  wiU 
easily  be  satisfied  of  our  correctness. 
It  is  true,  that  a  case  is  very  con- 
cdvable  in  which  insanit^r  might  be 
the  immediate  effect  of  just  notions 
of  religiotis  truth.  But  on  this  we 
can  only  say — that  there  are  worse 
effects  conceivable  from  the  rejection 
of  truth  ;  and  that  if  religion  have 
any  foundation,  the  maniac's  dreams 
may  be  worse  than  verified  to  the 
scorner  of  truth,  because  folly  is  im- 
puted to  its  adoption. 

In  discussing  the  indications  of  in- 
sanity, Sir  W.  C.  Ellis  confines  himself 
to  the  most  commonly  recurring  modes 
of  its  appearance.  In  cases,  where 
^  organic  lesion**  of  the  brain  exists, 
one  of  the  first  symptoms  to  be  observ- 
ed is,  the  "  intellectual  faculties  gra* 
dually  become  confused  ;  there  is  an 
embarrassment  in  speaking,  and  a  ge- 
neral difficulty  of  articulation,  as  if  Uie 
tongue  had  suffered  a  slight  paralysis." 
Torpor  of  the  limbs,  and  a  dislike  to 
active  exertion  follow,  with  other  si- 
milar distressing  symptoms  —  more 
likely  to  be  distinctly  understood  by 
the  medical  examiner.  The  approach 
of  insanity,  when  it  takes  place  from  a 
gradual  inflammation  of  tne  brain,  is 
often  attended  by  pain  in  "  some  of  the 
encephaion,  which  every  mental  exertion 
tends  to  increase.**  In  this  the  con- 
nexion between  the  mental  and  organic 
reciprocating  actions  seems  distinctly 
evidenced,  and  another  accompanying 
symptom  seems  with  as  much  distinct- 
ness to  exhibit  the  principleofintellectiial 
aberration,  and  the  manner  apfirovedl 
*•  A  variety  of  ideas  seem  to  float  across 
the  mind,  without  making  the  slighest 
permanent  impression  ;  there  exists  a 
consciousness  that  the  mind  is  wander- 
ing without  a  power  of  controlling  its 
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operations;"  that  ihowing  that  the 
mental  procett  it  the  leparatioo  of  the 
voluntary  operations  from  the  govern- 
ing and  rectifying  control  of  the  will 
Much  of  this  is  yet  likely  to  be  un- 
noticed by  ail  but  the  patient ;  the 
Eeneral  manner  will  never  faii  to  ex- 
ibit  the  following  bdtcation,  with 
which  they  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  have  intimate  experience  with  the 
approach  of  insanity  are  likely  to  be 
familiar. 

«  Intense  abetraetion  of  mind  may  be 
considered  as  the  first  alteration  that  is 
observable  in  the  great  majority  of  pa- 
tient, who  become  insane  from  moral 
canses.  The  ordinary  duties  of  life  are 
either  altogether  neglected,  or  only  per- 
formed  on  the  preetiog  eolidtation  of 
friends.  After  this  state  has  continned 
/or  a  short  Ubm,  it  becomes  neoetsarj,  if 
we  wieh  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
patient  to  speak  to  kisi  loudly  and  re- 
peatedly, and  when  at  last  he  seems  ooa- 
ecious  of  what  is  said,  he  appears  as  if 
just  aroused  from  a  dream,  and  relapses 
mto  the  same  state  of  forgetfulness,  as 
soon  as  the  sound  of  the  voice  has  ceased 
to  vibrate  in  his  ears ;  his  whole  air  and 
manner  evidently  indicate  that  the  inner 
man  is  dwelling  upon  a  subject  far  differ- 
ent from  that  about  which  he  u  addressed. 
The  general  desire  to  please  no  longer 
influences  the  character,  and  the  dejected 
looks,  and  the  forlorn  dress,  sufficiently 
proclaim  that  th  emind  is  entirely  absorb- 
ed in  its  own  contemplations." 

This  is  the  period  when  the  most 
active  messnres  should  be  employed, 
and  when  the  treatment  of  medical 
skill  may  ward  off  consequences  which, 
when  they  shall  have  taxen  place,  are 
mostly  past  relief.  The  diseased  ac- 
tion, from  which  these  distressing 
symptoms  proceed,  having  in  its  course 
acted  on  tne  structure  of  the  brain  or 
its  membranes,  so  as  to  effect  a  perma- 
nent change.  There  are,  however,  in- 
dications c^  an  opposite  class,  arising 
from  different  originating  causes,  either 
in  the  constitution  or  external  circum- 
stances. 

«  The  silent  abstraction  most  fra- 
frsqaeatly  arises  from  depressing  causes. 
The  symptoms  of  insanity,  produced  by 
joy  ana  unexpected  success,  assume  a  dif- 
ferent character.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  alteration,  which  displays  it- 
self  in  the  increased  quickness  and  viracity 
of  the  demeanor,  the  continued  talking 
and  extravagant  expressions  of  hope,  is  as 
indicative  of  an  unhealthy  action  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  and  requires 


to  be  as  carefully  watdmd  on  its  very 
first  appearance,  as  the  depressing  symp- 
tom of  abstraction  which  we  have  jost 
prescribed.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
to  make  precaution  necessary,  incoher- 
ence must  exist ;  or  that  the  mind,  when 
called  into  action,  should  be  incapable  of 
displaying  its  usual  powers.  These  are 
amongst  the  last  and  severest  consequen- 
ces of  an  unhealthy  action  in  the  brain, 
which  may  exist  without  producing  them 
for  a  considerable  period ;  but  as  every 
prudent  man,  when  he  feels  a  pain  in  hii 
chest,  and  a  teasing  cough  attended  with 
fever,  indicating  an  inflammatory  action 
going  on  in  his  lungs,  does  not  wait  until 
the  expectoration  of  pus  has  taken  place* 
to  denote  that  the  disease  has  already 
reached  the  state  of  phthisis,  before  his 
sends  for  his  physician ;  so  ought  we  to 
consider  the  premonitory  symptoms  we 
have  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  the 
diseased  action  of  the  brain  having  com- 
menced, of  which  insanity  is  the  end. 
And  as  we  should  look  upon  thb  eves 
with  more  horror  than  we  should  upon 
consumption,  so  ought  we  still  more  care- 
fully to  use  every  possible  expedient  to 
prevent  its  approach.  I  know  an  ia- 
stance  where  a  man  became  insane  from 
a  sudden  access  of  prosperity ;  bat  no 
notice  was  taken  of  his  altered  coadact 
until  he  ordered  a  carriage  and  four  to 
go  to  London,  to  pay  off  the  National 
debt.  His  friends  then  saw  the  necessity 
of  placing  him  under  medical  care.  It 
was  too  late  ;  the  disease  had  been  allowed 
from  neglect  to  gain  a  hold  which  was 
never  recovered." 

The  cases  arising  from  sympathetic 
action  are  needless  to  be  entered  on 
very  minutely — dyspepsia  and  the 
common  accompaniments  of  depression 
and  other  hypochondriacal  ailments. 
The  demand  for  medical  adyice  seems 
independent  of  the  consideration  of  the 

Kossible  result  of  complaints,  which 
ave  in  themselves  a  sufficient  claim 
to  attention.  We  must  not  defraud  yet 
the  reader  of  Sir  W.  C.  Ellis*  remam 
which  besides  point  out  some  additional 
symptoms,  which  are  common  enough 
to.  be  very  important 

<<  When  insanity  arises  from  the  braia^ 
sympathysing  with  the  chylopoietio  vis- 
cera, the  premonitory  symptoms  are  dys- 
pepsia combined  with  hypo4^ondriaM» 
of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  parti- 
cular account.  After  the  unhealthv 
action  of  the  brain  has  proceeded  to  snch 
an  extent  as  to  produce  insanity;  iti 
symptoms,  from  whatever  cause  it  may 
primarily  have  arisen,  depend  yery  much 
upon  the  natural  character  of  the  patiend 
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except  in  ik^eue  of  organic  ledon  of  the 
hnin,  which  we  have  mcDtiooed  afaready. 
One  of  the  roost  frequent  modes,  in  which 
these  mental  aberrations  exhibit  them- 
selTes,  is  by  a  constant  feelinir  of  suspi- 
cion. The  patient  continually  fancies 
that  every  one  is  combining  af^nst  his 
happiness;  his  most  intimate  friends  and 
connexions,  probably  from  being'  more 
immediately  in  contact  with  him,  are  the 
most  frequently  suspected,  and  are  the 
subjects  of  his  greatest  aversion.  In  these, 
as  in  all  other  instances  of  mental  delu- 
sion, every  attempt  to  convince  the  pa- 
tients, by  reaaoning,  of  the  extravagance 
of  thi^  notiona  is  worse  than  useless." 

This  last  caution,  though  founded  on 
experience  here,  is  still  a  result  to  be 
inferred  from  the  principle  already 
noticed.  It  is  indeed  a  well  known 
maxim,  that  the  delusion  of  the  insane 
is  not  an  error  of  reason,  but  an  error 
in  opposition  to  reason.  We  have 
ourselves  taken  part  in  a  conversation, 
in  which  a  person  who  was  insane,  yet, 
as  often  happens,  possessed  the  clearest 
and  most  perfect  reasoning  power,  was 
distinctly  satisfied  with  the  reasonings 
brought  to  convince  him  of  his  delu- 
sion, admitted  them  to  be  conclusive, 
and  drew  the  correct  inference.  ^  You 
have  unanswerably  proved  that  my 
statements  are  mere  delusions,  and  as 
a  reasoner  I  am  compelled  to  admit 
them  to  be  sncb  ;  but  they  recur  not 
the  less  forcibly  to  my  mind,  with  a 
conviction  of  their  truth,  as  strong  as 
my  existence,  and  I  therefore  infer 
that  I  am  under  the  influence  of  some 
derangement  of  the  brain."  Such  in 
substance  (for  some  years  have  elapsed) 
was  the  answer  of  a  person  at  the  time 
suffering  under  the  painful  conviction 
of  a  conspiracy  against  him,  with  other 
kindred  illusions,  which  are  commonly 
known  to  accompany  or  succeed  eacn 
other.  The  most  common  forms  of 
the  gloomy  class  of  cases  are  the  notion 
of  conspiracy,  poison,  or  some  sort  of 
magnetic  or  bewitching  influence. 
Two  cases  of  the  latter  are  mentioned 
by  Sir  W.  C.  Ellis,  and  are  curious 
enough  to  be  worth  extraction. 

«« S.  W.  about  thirty  years  of  age,  has 
been  huane  for  four  years.  This  patient 
has  no  other  symptom  of  the  disease  but 
her  peculiar  notion  of  witchcraft.  She 
considers  that  she  is  under  the  influence 
of  three  witches,  one  of  blood,  one  of 
•pirits,  and  another  of  death,  and  that 
each  takes  possession  of  her  in  turn.  She 
is  sometimes  filled  with  the  blood  of  other 
people,  her  own  being  first  abstracted, 
ff  a  patient  in  the  Wfurd,  or  one  whom 
Vol.  XII. 


she  has  known  in  any  other  part  of  the 
house,  dies,  she  imagines  the  tpnrit  witch 
transposes  the  body  of  the  dead  patient 
into  h«r,  and  she  suffers  exceedingly  from 
it.  Nothing  can  persuade  her  but  the 
witch  of  death  frequentlv  comes  to  her 
and  stops  the  action  of  her  heart  for  a 
season,  and  then  suddenly  departs. 

**  Another  imagines  that  witches  have 
power  to  throw  gas  upon  her,  so  that 
she  is  almost  suffocated  with  it  She 
says  that  the  first  feeling  she  had  of  the 
kind,  was  one  evening  when  she  was 
looking  at  herself  in  the  glass,  she  sud- 
denly saw  something  which  she  could  not 
comprehend,  and  became  dixzy.  She 
afterwards  found  that  it  was  high  witch- 
craft, and  that,  besides  throwing  gas,  the 
witches  have  the  power  of  putting  elec- 
tricity into  every  part  of  her  body.  She 
says  that  she  is  always  glad  of  employ- 
ment, for  that  they  then  keep  most  away 
from  her.  The  result,  which  her  expe- 
rience has  taught  her,  that  the  mental 
delusion  u  the  least  powerful  during  the 
time  of  active  employment,  is  not,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  observe,  confined  to 
the  cases  where  witchcraft  b  the  subject 
of  it.*' 

Sir  W.  C.  Ellis  mentions  that  few  of 
this  class  of  cases  are  ever  entirely 
cured,  which  fact  he  accounts  for  by 
the  slow  progress  with  which  they 
come  on,  not  being  sufliciently  remark- 
able to  attract  timely  notice.  We  pass 
many  highly  interesting  but  melancnoly 
statements  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
pensity to  suicide  so  commonly  aocom- 
}>anying  derangement.  One  curious 
act  is  noticed  by  Sir  W. — tlie  tendency 
to  the  exclusive  contemplation  of  some 
particular  manner  of  death.  So  re- 
markable is  this,  that  a  person  who  has 
fixed  his  mind  on  drowuine,  suspen- 
sion, or  any  special  mode  of  dying,  roav 
be  entrusted  with  edged  tools,  or  such 
other  means  as  his  particular  wish  does 
not  imply.  Another  remark  may  also 
interest  our  readers. 

**  A  singular  expression  of  countenance, 
particularly  in  the  eye,  has  been  noticed 
by  many  authors  as  an  unvarying  attend- 
ant on  a  disposition  to  suicide.  This,  as 
well  as  the  fsstor  before  described,  eer- 
tainly  exists  in  a  great  many  cases.  In^ 
deed  when  poweiM  feelings  or  passions 
are  in  active  operation  in  the  insane  or 
in  the  sane,  they  draw  the  muscles  of  the 
face  into  particular  forms;  and  if  they 
continue  for  a  length  of  time  to  be  greatly 
predominant,  they  impress  upon  the  coun- 
tenance an  appearance  indicative  of  the 
character." 

We  cannot  without  a  very  consider- 
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mble  trespau  on  the  tpsce  allotted  to 
other  sul^ect^  enter  on  the  remainins^ 
topW^  of  Sir  W.  C.  Ellis*  most  valuable 
and  interesting  book.  We  have  pasted 
more  ligrfatly  than  we  could  have  wished 
over  those  parts,  which,  fVom  their  sub- 
jects, are  moat  likely  either  to  iostmct 
or  awaken  the  attention  of  our  ttnpro- 
fiessional  readers.  Yet  it  woold  be  un- 
just to  onr  aathor  not  to  sar  that  the 
remaining^  parts  are  by  fiir'the  most 
Taluable,  as  they  present  to  the  public 
the  fruits  of  the  long  and  tried  experi- 
ence of  one  practically  engaged  in  the 
study  and  treatment  of  insanity.  On 
this  subject  the  reader  will  find  grati- 
fication in  the  humane  and  skilful  treat- 
ment which  affords  the  utmost  hope  of 
cure  and  the  best  alleviation  of  which 
this  deplorable  ailment  is  susceptible. 
Happily  the  callous  brutalities  of  the 
old  practice  of  mad  doctors,  who  for 
the  most  part  were  not  physicians^  and 
which  degraded  below  the  level  of  the 
caged  monster  of  a  bear-garden,  the 
baplesa  subject  of  mental  disease ;  hap- 
pily thev  have  been  exploded  and  are 
replaced  by  systems  of  treatment  so 
gentle,  considerate,  and  humane,  that 
insanity  is  no  longer  to  be  reckoned  as 
the  most  fearftil  visitation  by  which 
humanity  can  be  struck  down.  Sir  W. 
gives  at  the  commencement  of  his  book 
a  plan  of  the  institution  under  his  care, 
and  at  the  end  the  regulations  by  which 
it  ia  governed.  They  will  be  inspected 
with  the  general  approbation  of  every 
judicious  person. 

We  shall  conclude  these  observa- 
tions with  fiome  notice  of  a  subject  on 
trhich  we  lightly  touched  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  which  from  its  importance 
to  the  public  seems  to  demand  a  little 
further  attention.  In  considering  the 
measure  of  aberration  to  which  it 
should  be  judged  fit  to  apply  con- 
straint, the  steps  to  be  taken  must  de- 
pend on  the  consideration  of  the  cha- 
racter, the  degree,  and  the  progress  of 
the  disease.  It  must  be  considered 
whether  or  not  the  person  so  affected, 
is  by  the  nature  of  bis  delusion,  or  the 
tendency  of  its  mauilestations,  unfit  for 
tlie  conduct  of  bit  affinri,  or  whether 
bis  own  safety  or  that  of  others  ia 
likely  to  be  endangered.  Another 
consideration,  is  the  dttnger  Hkelv  to 
arise  from  the  futore  firogress  of  an 
increasing  malady.  Ob  this  Sir  W. 
will  be  heard  as  an  authority. 

**  But  as  according  t«  ihe  general  opi- 
nion respecting  insanity,  every  insane 
person  is  totally  unfit  to  manage  his  af- 


fairs, and  dangerovs  to  sode^ ;  we  will 
next  endeavour  to  show  that  tkere  aie  as 
many  degrees  of  insanity  as  there  are  of 
other  diseases ;  aad  that  in  the  same  way 
as  some  bodily  dissaiss  are  too  trifling  to 
ioterrupt  the  ordinary  course  of  a  nan's 
pursuit,  so  there  are  states  of  insanity 
which  neither  require  restraint  nor  in- 
capacitate  a  man  for  the  various  duties  of 
life.  The  aieasirre  of  insanity  that  mast 
exist  before  an  individual  ought  to  be 
areeluded  from  all  the  comforta  <tf  social 
life,  virtually  coasigned  to  a  civil  death, 
and  exempted  from  the  punishment  at- 
tendant on  the  commission  of  grsat 
crimee,  will  be  the  oljeoi  of  oar  OMSt 
serioot  inquiry. 

<•  But  before  we  proceed,  I  woold 
again  urge  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  remembering,  that  to  constitute  in- 
sanity there  must  be  an  alteration.  For 
a  mau  of  a  weak  intellect,  but  perfectly 
capable  of  managing  hb  afiairs,  may  be 
taken  by  interested  relatives  to  a  medical 
man;  who,  from  having  fixed  in  his  mind 
some  vague  or  arbitrary  standand  of  sanity, 
to  which  the  person  examined  does  not 
come  up,  will,  without  any  inquiry  as  to 
his  previous  state,  or  upon  a  hasty  ex- 
amination, give,  uninfluenced  by  improper 
motives,  but  simply  firom  inoranos  or 
carelessnees,  a  certificate  of  hk  insanity. 
Agaia,  a  perfectly  sane  man  of  ordinary, 
or  even  more  tmm  ordinary,  powers  of 
mind,  may  from  some  unaccountable  ee- 
centricities,  which  not  nafreqnently  attend 
genius,  be  put  into  confinement  solely 
from  the  medical  person  not  having  in- 
quired into  his  previous  habits.  Another 
reason  will  natarally  suggest  itself  to  ns, 
no  less  powerful  than  those  we  have  jost 
brought  forward,  in  showing  the  necessitj 
of  attending  to  this  distinction,  vis.  that 
from  neglecting  it>  those,  who  have  been 
really  insane  and  dangerous,  have  bea 
merely  considered  eccentric,  and  liave  not 
been  put  under  proper  restraint,  until  somo 
melancholy  catastrophe  has  been  the  re. 
suit.  This  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  all 
ranks  of  society.  The  history  of  the  few 
last  years  will  unfortunately  bring  to  oiir 
recollection  too  many  fatal  inddents, 
which  have  arisen  from  individuals  of  Uio 
most  exalted  rank,  not  having  lieen  pro- 
perly confined,  solely  because,  in  their 
insanity,  they  have  exhibited  inteUectiisl 
powers  greater  than  those  which  are 
usually  found  amongst  mankind;  al- 
though  if  their  previous  habits  and  ca|ia- 
cities  had  been  attended  to,  such  aa 
alteration  would  have  been  seen  as  would 
have  proved  the  necessity  for  confine- 
ment And  every  medical  practitioner 
will  recollect  cases,  which  have  fallea 
under  hia  own  observation,  in  the  haio- 
bler  walks  of  life,  whare  families  bars 
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been  thrown  into  the  daepatt  afflktioii, 
from  a  Ikthar,  a  mother,  or  a  child  har- 
ing  become  the  victim  of  unreetraiiied 
innoitj. 

**  Let  OS  now  retom  to  the  oomide- 
lation  of  the  extent  of  the  alteration, 
i^ich  nratt  ezitt  before  it  becomes  re- 
qninte  to  treat  the  patient  at  iniane.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  this  alteration  mar 
exhibit  itself  in  -rarioas  modes,  both  as  ft 
regards  the  intellectoal  manifestations, 
the  sentiments,  and  the  passions.  The 
powers  of  perception  alone  may  be  affect- 
ed. An  indiTidual  may  erroneously  think 
that  he  sees  Tarions  forms  and  substances 
which  do  not  exbt  except  in  his  own 
imagination ;  but  as  long  as  his  reason  is 
potent  to  correct  these  ^se  impres- 
aions,  and  he  is  himself  conscious  that 
tliej  haTe  no  real  existence,  he  is  not  a 
fit  snbiect  for  confinement.  Nay  more, 
even  if  his  reason  be  not  sufficient  to  cor- 
rect these  false  impressions,  if  they  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  not  to  interrupt  his  or- 
dinary pursuits,  or  to  render  him  obnox- 
ious to  society,  as  for  instance,  if  he 
imagines  that  he  sees  or  conrerses  with 
spirits,  but  is  not  influenced  by  them,  it 
\ifoold  be  unjust  to  lock  him  up  in  a  mad- 
house; though  it  is  ahnost  unnecessary 
to  aay,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 


tance that  in  both  instances  proper  steps 
should  be  resorted  to»  before  these  erro- 
neous impressions  hare  been  too  mndi 
confirmed  by  time  to  be  intepable  of  re- 
moTal.  For  although,  in  the  first  instance^ 
these  effects  may  be  harmless,  yet,  Tiew- 
in^  them  but  as  the  symptoms  and  results 
ofdiseased  action  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  which  may,  if  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, cause  organie  disease,  it  is  evi- 
dently desirable  to  use  the  most  expedi- 
tious means  to  rertom  a  healthy  state  of 
action  in  these  oigans.  But  if  the 
diseased  perceptions  be  of  such  a  kind  as 
to  render  him  incapable  of  the  manage- 
ment of  his  affiairs,  or  to  make  his  conduct 
injurious  to  himself  or  otben^  confinement 
ought  immediately  to  be  resorted  to.** 

The  perusal  of  Sir  W.  C.  Ellis'  book 
may  be  strongly  recomiinended  to  pa« 
rents,  as  strongly  imjpressing  the  im- 
portance of  early  discipline,  vigilant 
watchftilness,  and  careful  and  consci- 
entious instruction  in  the  truths  of  the 
gospel.  The  indulgence  of  every  vice 
which  enervates  body  or  mindf,  vrill 
find  some  salutary  warbings  in  pages, 
which  with  impressive  evidence  and 
distinctness  describe  their  conse- 
quences. 


SONNET  BY  COUL  OOPPAaB. 

A  spirit  haunteth  me  :  I  cannot  fly 

From  its  sad  company  and  be  at  rest, 

To  shape  glad  fancies  in  my  lonely  breast 

As  was  my  wont  before.    Tis  ever  by, 

And  it  disturbs  my  peace,  though  not  with  dread— 

For  it  is  beautiful ;  and  in  its  eyes. 

As  in  some  deep,  clear  fountain  s  gleamy  bed, 

I  can  discern  each  glimmering  thing  that  Kes 

A-«tirring  in  the  iigbt  of  loveuiiesB, 

As  the  pure  fountain  moves  it    They  do  vary, 

Even  as  the  crystal  sprinff ;  now  sfaitdowlesB, 

Now  dark  with  passing  douds,  now;  as  a  fidry 

Had  dipped  her  wing,  it  feels  the  sndMDer  air  >— 

So  change  those  eyes  within  that  dark  inveiling  hair. 
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▲  CmOOM  BY  COUL  GOPPAGH. 

In  thk  deep  solitude. 
All  in  a  dismal  mood. 

Fain  would  I  hear-— 
For  that  sad  moaning  sea, 

Some  Yoice  come  on  mine  ear 
From  olden  time,  of  friend  beloved  by  me. 

Thou  mekncholie  sea ! 
When  wilt  thou  ever  be 

As  once  of  jore? 
When,  dancinff  on  thj  waves. 

Thou  broughtest  ereimore 
Strange  moving  tchocs  forth  from  the  old  caves  ? 

Ah  me  I  that  Time  should  fling 
Such  shadow  from  his  wing  I 

Nor  sun,  nor  moon. 
Nor  stars  with  quiet  jov. 

Can  bring  agiun  the  boon 
Unto  the  man  ne  stealeth  from  the  boj. 

And  Yet,  methinks,  once  more. 
Beside  the  voicy  shore. 

At  eve  or  noon 
My  spirit  would  rejoice; 

Or  if;  beneath  the  moon, 
Biidnight  might  bring  me  back  some  blithesome  voice 

Heard  sweetlie  long  ago — 
Or  ever  sullen  woe 

Intruded  here — 
When  of  the  clouds  (mine  eye 

Uplifted  to  their  sphere) 
I  made  soul-wings,  and  dave  the  dasping  sky ! 

The  Inrd  thai  in  the  air,    . 
Slumbering,  the  cloud  doth  bear 

In  heaYcnl^e  sleep. 
Blade  never  higher  nest 

Far  in  that  sunny  deep 
Than  I,  among  the  sunset  beams  to  rest 

Twain  monarchs  there  did  dwdl^ 
With  sceptre  and  with  H>ell, 

In  covenant ; 
Of  doudland  one,  and  one 

Of  dreamland  jubilant, 
la  that  domain  around  the  setting  sun. 

A  glorious  canopy 

Up  in  the  sladsome  sky 

Curtun'd  my  head ; 
The  hilU  mi  Yales  did  fall. 

In  lustrous  crimson  spread, 
Dowp  to  pearl  streams  that  made  no  noise  at  all! 

Broad  seat  of  glory  there 
Upon  their  bosoms  bare 
Skift  of  sungleam : 
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But  neTer  a  wave  did  break 
Where,  silent  as  a  dream. 
They  glided  o'er  the  flood  and  left  no  wake. 

PillaTS  of  Beryl  stone 
Beneath  high  arches  shone 

Of  diamond ; 
And  in  I  wandered  there. 

Those  portals  far  beyond. 
Through  secret  palaces  right  braTe  and  fiur. 

And,  of  those  heayenlyie  haunts, 
The  shining  habitants 

Disconrsed  to  me 
A  hannony  divine. 

That,  o'er  the  swelling  sea. 
Came  floating,  till  ray  spirit  called  it  mine. 


Come  from  that  gruesome  grare 
Where  thou  so  long  dost  have 

Thy  dwelling-place — 
My  little  sister— come ! 

With  smiles  upon  thy  fsu^. 
Let  us  be  hand  in  hand  once  more  at  home ! 

The  little  daisies  greet 
Thv  grass-begirdled  feet, 

And  streams  do  go 
Among  green  flags,  so  clear 

That  underneath  their  flow 
The  rising  water-lilies'  leaves  do  peer. 

Sing  softlie  in  mine  ear. 
My  little  sister  dear, 
.  A  pleasant  sonff  I 
That,  as  in  fairy  dream. 

While  as  it  mourns  along, 
I  scarce  may  know  thy  singing  from  the  stream. 

O I  I  am  lonely,  speak 
Yet  once,  for  I  do  seek 

But  one  smaU  word ; 
Ah  me  I  I  had  forgot^-- 

Save  unto  thee,  O,  Lord  I — 
The  dweller  in  the  dull  tomb  answers  not. 

Cloudland  is  overthrown ! 
The  land  of  dream  b  gone  1 

The  stream  its  lay 
Hath  utterly  forgot  I 

No  voice  for  ever  may 
Bring  to  my  heart  the  merrie  pulse  it  brought 

Ah,  me  t  that  time  should  fling 
Such  shadow  from  his  wing ! 

Nor  sun,  nor  moon,  i 

Nor  dtars  With  quiet  ioy, 

May  bring  again  the  boon 
Unto  the  man  he  stealeth  from  the  boy. 
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Thb  YolumeB  which  we  purpose  intro- 
ducing to  our  reader's  notice,  in  the 
present  article,  may  be  considered  as 
affording  the  most  interesting  and 
feithful  account  of  an  highly  important 
portion  of  the  globe  that  has  for  some 
time  been  brought  before  the  public 
Without  professing  to  give  a  regular 
book  of  travels,  and,  consequently, 
without  entailing  upon  their  readers 
the  necessity  of  wading  through  a 
"  made  up**  book,  the  authors  have 
combined  together  excellencies  which 
few  modern  novel-writers  attain  to ; 
they  have  given  us  little  else  than  the 
rough  notes  of  their  first  impressions 
in  travelling  through  the  most  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  South  American  re- 
public, and  consequently  enable  us  to 
feel  all  the  interest  created  by  the  first 
impressions  in  visiting  a  new  or  little 
explored  country.  In  wandering  H-ith 
them  through  their  letters  we  feel  as  if 
travelling  over  the  Pampas,  or  sailing 
on  the  sea-like  rivers  of  the  mighty 
southern  continent,  and  though  we 
find  much  that  more  care  would  have 
avoided  or  supplied,  yet  the  very  re- 
dundancies or  omissions  add  to  the 
confidence  we  feel  in  these  travels 
as  the  faithful  description  of  what 
the  authors  felt  and  saw. 

The  Messrs.  Robertson  were  in- 
duced to  visit  America  in  consequence 
of  the  glowing  acooants  conveyed  to 
this  country  after  the  capture  of 
Buenos  Ayres  by  Marshal  Beresford. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Robiertson  having  sailed 
from  England  in  the  year  1806,  and 
Mr*  W.  P.  Robertson  in  Uie  year 
1818,  induced  by  the  representations 
of  his  brother  also  to  purii  his  fortunes 
in  that  distant  clime,  to  the  former 
we  owe  the  letters  contained  in  the 
first  volume  and  part  of  the  second, 
and  the  latter  has  given  us  only  a  few 
letters  in  the  second  volume.  We 
shall,  therefore,  for  the  present  confine 
our  observations  to  the  letters  of  Mr. 
J.  P.  Robertson,  who,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  left  England  in  1806, 
and  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  time 
to  find  that  it  had  been  recaptured  by 


the  Spanish  forces,  and  that  he  must 
transfer  his  expectations  of  successful 
mercantile  establishment  to  Monte 
Video,  which  city  was  then  in  a  state  of 
siege  by  the  troops  commanded  by 
General  Auchmutv ;  a  few  days  after 
the  arrival  of  his  ship  at  this  roadstead 
the  town  was  captured,  and  our  author 
disembarked  on  the  conquered  shores 
of  the  La  Plata,  to  commence  the 
series  of  wanderings  detailed  in  his 
letters.  We  should  however  state 
here,  that  our  author  was  obliged  again 
to  return  to  England,  in  consequence 
of  our  givinjP  up  Monte  Video  after 
the  Culnre  of  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion against  Buenos  Ayres,  under 
General  Whitelocke,  the  vacillation 
and  ignorance  of  this  worst  of  com- 
manders, compelling  us  to  desert  a 
countrv  which  had  cost  us  so  much  of 
the  blood  of  our  bravest  soldiers. 
Our  author,  however,  took  ship  for 
Portuguese  America,  where  the  royal 
family  of  Portugal  sailed  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1808,  and  arrived  with  the 
fleet  which  conveyed  the  House  of 
Braganza  to  their  foreign  possessions 
in  October  of  the  same  year.  The 
description  of  the  arrival  of  this  fleet 
at  this  place,  and  the  impressions  pro- 
duced upon  our  author  at  the  time,  we 
shall  here  Uy  before  our  readers. 

«  When  we  first  got  soundings,  we 
knew  from  the  chart  that  we  must  be  at 
the  mouth  of  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour, but  we  had  not  yet  seen  land. 
The  ship  lay  for  two  dbys  motionlea 
upon  a  sea  luce  glass,  a  dense  fog  was 
outspread  upon  the  water,  and  shut  up  oor 
view  within  a  very  narrow  space.  The 
air  was  so  sultry  as  to  be  scarcely  support- 
able, and  the  act  of  breathing  was  diffi- 
cult almost  to  suffocation.  Every  liviag 
thing  on  board  panted,  and  sought  in 
vain  a  breath  of  air  to  relieve  it  from  the 
intolerable  weight  of  the  heated  atmos- 
phere. Towards  the  afternoon  a  gentle 
breese  came  rippling  along  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  air  grew  comparatively 
cool,  and  the  viossfel  began  to  move ;  the 
mist,  in  some  places,  gently  faded  away ; 
in  others,  it  rose  in  a  dense  mass  up  from 
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the  botom  of  ihe  sea,  our  view  began  to 
tiprad,  and  we  saw  what  looked  like 
land  wHhin  a  thoit  dktance  of  us.  The 
fog  kept  still  clearing  away  and  the 
bieeie  fresheniag,  till  at  length  the  whole 
firmament  of  mist  broke  up  into  large 
clouds,  and  separated,  as  it  were,  not  **  the 
waters  from  tne  waters,  but  mountains — 
headlands —.  islands,  from  each  other, 
tearing  them  to  stand  out,  in  all  their 
tropical  richness,  and  in  all  their  varied 
magnificence  of  altitude  and  shape.  Wu 
were  in  the  midst  of  islands.  Forth 
from  a  lingering  body  of  mist,  in  the 
distance  saued  a  maiestic  sloop  of  war, 
with  the  English  ensign  fljing ;  and  ano- 
ther  moment  discoveired  to  us  a  fort  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  with  the  Portuguese 
Tojal  standard  unfurled.  Vessels  which 
had  been  in  the  same  predicament  with 
our  own  started  up  around  us ;  and 
whereas,  we  seemed  at  first  to  be  the 
only  ship  bound  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  we 
were  now  sailing  into  that  place  with  a 
little  fleet.  Any  thing  so  like  magic  can 
ssarcely  be  conceived.  It  seemed  as  if 
we  had  been  conveyed  in  one  instant, 
witluNit  either  expectation  or  volition, 
frooi  chaoa  into  a  world  clothed  in  rich- 
ness and  beauty,  altogether  marvellous. 
FroM  being  the  solitary  innnates  of  a 
OMfined  ship,  we  felt  as  if  transformed 
into  c(doniste  of  a  fairy  land,  already 
peopled  and  JMrepared  for  us.  We  became 
adora  in  the  busy  scene  now  before  us. 
As  we  approached  the  bay,  and  had  a  mo- 
ment's leisure  to  look  back  upon  the 
splendid  entrance  through  which  we  had 
sailed,  we  saw  behind  us  a  gorgeous  suc- 
cession of  richly-wooded  mountain 
scenery,  with  one  conspicuous  cone  tow- 
ering above  its  fellows,  and  railed  from 
the  singular  accuracy  of  its  conic  form 
«<The  Sugar  Loaf."  Before  us  lay 
oulsfread  the  large  city  of  Rio  de  Janei- 
roi  with  its  houses  all  white-washed,  and 
coaspicvously  contrasting  with  the  deep 
shades  of  tropical  verdure  all  around. 
Then  there  was  an  innumerable  fleet  of 
ships  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  and  this  was 
large  enougb  to  contain,  and  sheltered 
enough  to  protect  the  navy  of  the  whole 
worid.  Along  the  circular  and  sweeping 
beach  we  saw  on  every  hand  beautiful 
white-washed  villages,  isolated  mansions, 
or  small  groups  of  cottages.  They  lay 
emboeomed  in  a  profusion  of  luxuriant 
vegetation ;  the  sea  laved  the  white 
sandy  beach  with  a  succession  of  breaking 
waves;  and  the  scene  altogether  was  one 
of  such  grandeur,  beauty,  variety,  and 
animation,  as  quite  to  forbid  the  hope 
of  eoaveyiag  a  just  idea  of  it  by  descrip- 
tion.** 


Nothing  can  be  more  beatalHiil  than 
the  first  view  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  from 
its  splendid  bay :  the  fine  sloping 
eoantry  rising  from  the  water^  edge 
till  the  hills  attain  an  elevation  of 
5,000  or  6,000  feet— the  richly  culti- 
vated lands — the  miflrhty  forests,  to 
which  the  number  or  flowering  trees 
give  a  splendour  of  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  temperate  zones  can  form 
no  conception — the  numgrous  blands 
which  adorn  its  magnificent  harbour- 
form  a  picture  which  it  does  not  even 
require  the  previous  miseries  of  a  long 
voyage  to  enable  us  to  appreciate.  U 
we  combine  with  this  the  picturesque 
beauty  und  vasine^s  of  eome  of  the 
Braziliatt  forest  trees,  the  cedar,  wild 
cinnamon,  and  rose-wood,  which  reach 
the  height  of  100  feet,  iU  lofty  palms 
and  cocoa  nuts,  and  the  richly-clothed 
myrtle,  we  can  form  a  landscape  which 
no  tro|>ical  climates  can  surpass,  and 
few  can  eoual.  But  this  is  only  when 
we  view  Kio  de  Janeiro  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  when  we  land  upon  its  ouays 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape  fades 
away,  or  is  unfelt  from  the  disgust 
which  is  produced  by  entering  the 
city.  We  cannot  do  better  than  give 
this  in  the  words  of  oor  author. 

«  Of  course  our  feelings  on  proceeding 
to  land,  after  the  distant  contemplation  of 
the  beauties  by  which  we  were  surround- 
ed, were  brought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of 
interest,  and  we  indulged  in  exaggerated 
anticipation  of  what  we  were  to  see  on 
shore.  We  expected  something  of  the 
fairy-like  enchantment  of  feeling  which 
had  come  over  U8  as  we  sailed  into  the 
bay  would  be  preserved.  But  who  shall 
describe  our  disappointment  ?  The  first 
scene  that  prevented  itself  to  our  view 
was  a  row  of  filthy  canoes,  with  nearly 
naked  blacks  in  them  waiting?  to  paddle 
people  off  to  the  shipping.  Then  there 
were  numbers  of  huge  uncouth  market 
boats,  covered  with  tbateh,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute sorts  of  floating-houses.  These 
were  filled  with  blacks  and  mulattoes, 
male  and  female,  in  the  most  scanty  and 
filthy  habiliments.  The  fruit,  most  of  it 
was  stale,  and  sending  foith  a  very  noxi- 
ous smell — the  heat  was  altogether  suffo- 
cating, for  the  sea-breeze  had  now  died 
away.  The  beach  was  covered  with  the 
offal  of  a  huge  city,  in  which  there  is 
literally  no  police — and  where  every  thing 
eatable  turns  to  immediate  putrifaction. 
This  offal,  with  endless  heaps  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  which  had  become  putrid 
before  they  could  be  sold  in  the  market. 
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WM  ultematoly  kTed  up  upon  Um  beach, 
and  drftwn  bade  afaio  to  the  wa  by  ^ 
recadiDf  Mirge.  Tha  whole  of  this  part 
of  the  tea  was  mad^  hj  filth,  at  the  eea 
by  Lemthaa,  **  like  a  pot  of  ointment ;" 
one  woald  hare  pronounced  <«  the  deep  to 
be  hoarj.**  Clumtj  wooden  piers,  imp- 
portad  by  hnge  wooden  pilet,  jutted  a 
tittle  way  into  the  water,  which,  with  all 
ite  ecuDi,  dashed  in  among  them  and 
literally  teemed  to  boil. 

'<  At  we  landed  we  were  attailed  by  a 
tmell  of  fried  tardinhat  (a  tort  of  her- 
ring) and  of  pork,  from  innumerable 
little  ttallt,  kept  by  men  and  women  of 
efery  colour  under  the  sun.  We  pro- 
ceeded  into  the  town,  and  what  objectt 
presented  themtelret  to  nt  there !  Firtt, 
there  wat  the  custom-houie,  which  sur. 
passed  all  the  conceptiont  I  had  ever 
fonned  of  BabeL  Hundredt  of  people 
were  crowding  into  it,  and  out  of  it,  and 
everr  one  of  them  obstructing  the  way 
of  the  other.  There  was  your  man  of 
office,  dressed  formally  in  his  suit  of 
court  black,  and  his  doten  clerks  in  one 
comer.  They  were  beset  by  6fly  appli- 
cants, bawlintr  out  in  Dutch,  German, 
Englisht  and  French,  for  their  respective 
documents.  There  was  a  room  in  which 
innumerable  packages  of  British  manu- 
factures were  opened,  and  where  each 
piece  of  goods  had  affixed  to  it,  by  means 
of  pending  threads,  a  stamp  upon  molten 
lead.  The  operations  of  the  glass  house, 
during  the  heat  of  summer  in  Entrland, 
ire  cool  and  refreshing,  as  compared 
with  the  glow  of  fire,  and  the  process  of 
fusing  lead  in  this  tropical  pandemonium. 
From  it  we  passed  to  the  place  where 
briwny  negroes  were  landing  goods  from 
fifty  misshapen  barges.  Each  troop  of 
blacks,  as  they  were  hoisting  out  the 
goods,  were  singing  their  own  peculiar 
war-«ong ;  while  the  perspiration  poured 
from  the  grooves  of  their  backs  in  tor- 
rents as  they  were  thus  engaged. 

M  Passing  at  length  frooa  the  piers  to 
the  yard  where  merchandise  was  finally 
taken  away,  there  were  pipes  of  wine 
alung  by  thick  cords  to  a  long  pole, 
which  was  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  six 
nearly  naked  negroes.  These  marched 
off  with  their  swinging  load,  and  sung,  in 
a  loud  and  marvellous  dissonance,  to  the 
unequal  but  elastic  motion  of  their  bur- 
U\en,  as  they  carried  it  o?er  streets,  in 
which  every  huce  stone  stood  up  and 
and  'left  a  yawning  gulf  between  it  and 
its  next  neighbour.  These  blacks  were 
followed  by  a  constant  succession  of  la- 
borious groups,  all  carrying  their  respec- 
tive burthens  in  the  same  way.  Now 
and  then  low-wheeled  hurdles  were  in- 


troduced, upon  which  they  bore  off  the 
unwieldy  bales,  and  discordant  aoags 
and  y^  accompanied  eadi  indiTidaal 
process 

•<  The  merchandise  of  Tyre  could  not 
have  been  more  cumbrous  and  varied 
than  that  of  Janeiro.  The  hubbub  and 
fatigue  of  every  thing  connected  with 
the  custom-house  made  me  hasten  away 
from  a  place  so  unbearable,  at  once  from 
its  confusion,  efflnria,  heat,  and  deafening 
din.  I  wondered  how  any  organization 
of  human  senses  and  susceptibilities 
could  l»e  found  equal  to  ,the  work  going 
on  within  this  monstrous  BabeL 

<*  I  now  threaded  mv  way  throueh 
streets  so  narrow  thut  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  one  carriage  could  pa» 
another  in  them.  The  bouses  were  from 
two  to  four  stories  high,  not  a  pane  of 
glass  was  to  be  seen  in  any  of  them.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  openings  in  the  house  for 
light  and  air  were  shrouded  by  ballus- 
trades  of  latticed  wood-work. 

«<  From  under  these  the  inhabitant^ 
chiefly  females,  raising  the  galoosies  or 
lowering  them  down  at  pleasure^  peeped 
out  upon  passengers,  without,  in  return, 
being  seen  by  them.  The  whole  town 
looked  like  a  large  darkened  convent 
The  men  you  met  were  all  of  a  ewarthy 
and  unhealthy  complexion  ;  women  you 
saw  none  except  mulattoee  and  aegreaae^ 
Every  here  and  there  two  athletic  Uaeks 
were  to  be  observed  carrying  a  large  pa- 
lanquin, the  female  inside  of  which  was 
sacredly  guarded  from  public  gaae  by  the 
dose  and  richly  embroidered  folds  of  a 
scarlet  or  blue  doth.  From  between 
the  opening  of  these  folds,  as,  from 
under  the  lattice  window,  the  lady  thus 
envied  could  also  look  out  upon  passen- 
gm  without  being  perceived  by  theuL 
The  few  carriages  I  saw  were  drawn  by 
two  mules.  The  postillions  were  ac- 
coutered  in  an  awkwardly  cut  but  full 
dress  livery  coat,  the  colour  of  which  was 
generally  sky-blue  or  tawny  orange,  with 
deep  and  gaudy  facings.  An  opera  cock- 
ed-hat, and  boots  that  reached  to  the 
thighs  completed  the  costume.  The  car- 
riages themselves  looked  exactly  like 
those  we  still  see  in  this  country  made  of 
gilt  gingerbread. 

«  The  number  of  persons  I  met  in  full 
dress — black  coats,  black  satin  breeches, 
silk  stockings,  gold  knee  and  shoe-buckles, 
opera  hats,  gold-headed  canes,  and  pon- 
derous gold  seals — led  me  to  think  there 
must  be  a  great  many  dinner  parties 
going  forward.  I  was  mistaken ;  for,  as 
I  went  into  a  shop  to  buy  a  pair  of  glovM, 
the    man-milliner  who   served   me   was 
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mciselj  so  attired.  A  little  fartiier  on 
1  taw  a  whole  groap  of  men,  in  ■imikr 
oottufDe,  ritting  at  a  iliop  door>  amoking 
cigars  and  drinking  lemonade. 

*^  This  teemed  odd :  but  what  waa  m  j 
tnrprite,  as  I  proceeded,  to  tee  two  ne- 
groes meet  each  other,  dretted  in  tatter- 
ed and  ragged  coats,  waistcoats,  knee- 
breeches,  and  opera  hats,  but  without 
riioes  or  stockings !  They  stood  bowing 
the  one  to  the  other,  hat  m  hand,  and  in 
pnlite  contention  as  to  which  should  be 
covered  first.  They  at  length  seemed 
to  agree  that  they  should  return  their 
hats  to  their  heads  simultaneously,  so  that 
one  shonld  not  have  precedence  of  the 
other.  A  snuff-box  was  then  pulled  out 
by  each  from  his  respective  girdle ;  with 
half  a  dozen  bows  a  pinch  of  snuff  was 
exchanged,  and  very  ceremonious  inqui- 
ries were  naturally  made  about  their  re- 
spective senhoras,  or  ladies.  The  hats 
were  again  taken  off  and  bowed  to  the 
ground ;  and,  after  an  amicable  struggle 
as  to  which  should  take  the  wall,  these 
curious  specimens  of  Brazilian  politeness 
and  etiquette  walked  on  their  several 
ways. 

**  i  now  passed  down  a  street  called 
*  JRva  dos  Plateiros,*  or  silversmith's 
street,  where  in  little  dark  and  miserable 
shops  I  saw  trinkets  of  massive  gold, 
pearls,  and  diamonds,  and  every  kind  of 
precious  stones  of  the  richest  description. 
Gold  huddles  of  every  size  and  shape 
formed  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  rich 
display  before  me. 

**  From  this  street  I  passed  into  the 
'  Rua  dos  Alfapetes,*  or  tailor's  street, 
and  to  have  judged  by  the  rows  of 
benches  filled  by  men  working  on  the 
pavement  in  front  of  every  door,  as  well 
as  by  the  number  of  blacks  and  mulattoes 
all  busy  at  their  needles,  I  might  have 
supposed  the  whola  population  of  the 
town  to  be  occupied  in  this  one  trade. 
The  « Senhcr  Alfayete,*  at  my  lord  tailor, 
as  he  is  called,  b  a  very  important  person 
among  the  Brazflians,  for  this  people 
can  form  no  conception  of  dignity  unless 
it  be  dressed  up  in  all  the  extravagance 
of  old-fashioned  finery.  ** 

We  may  add  to  this  lively  descrip- 
tion, that  the  population  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  our  author  estimates  at  200,000, 
but  according  to  Mr.  Henderson  it 
amounts  to  only  150,000,  of  whom 
two-thirds  are  negroes  and  mulattoes  ; 
the  other  part  of  the  population  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  aescendants  of 
the  original  European  settlers ;  none 
of  the    aborigines   remain   in  Brazil, 


with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few 
wandering  tribes  in  the  Pampas ;  the 
cruelties  of  the  early  Portuguese  con- 
auerors,  drove  to  more  distant  regions 
those  of  the  owners  of  the  soil  whom 
their  swords,  or  what  were  worse, 
their  tortures  spared,  and  hardly  a 
vestage  remains  of  the  numerous 
aborigines  of  this  immense  district. 

In  consequence  of  Rio  Janeiro  being 
the  only  harbour  for  many  miles  along 
the  coast,  it  is  gradually  becoming  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  for  trade 
along  the  east  side  of  South  America, 
and  will  certainly,  under  a  better  form 
of  government,  attain  the  highest  de- 
gree of  importance,  as  the  emporium 
of  Southern  Europe.  At  present, 
however,  in  consequence  of  the  long- 
continued  misrule  of  the  Portuguese 
government,  and  the  selfish  policy 
which  it  pursued  towards  its  colonies, 
and  the  harsh  restrictions  placed 
upon  its  trade,  by  which  the  mother 
country  falsely  imagined  her  own 
supremacy  would  be  better  maintained, 
it  nas  far  from  reached  the  degree  of 
commercial  importance  its  situation 
and  other  natural  advantages  entitle 
it  It  seems  probable,  however,  that 
the  renunciation  of  the  throne  of 
Portugal  by  Don  Joao,  will  obtain  for 
this  mighty  conUnent  a  decree  of  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  which  will  bring, 
as  their  natural  consequences,  wealth 
and  happiness.  We  have  much  more 
hopes  from  this  circumstance  than  from 
any  hasty  revolution  ;  indeed  the  expe- 
rience of  how  little  benefit  the  semi- 
barbarous  inhabitants  of  Paraguay, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Peru  have  derived 
from  their  hasty  and  ill-considered 
reforms  in  government,  lead  us  to  hope 
that  Brazil  having  a  government  no 
longer  dependent  on  a  distant  and 
feeble  monarchy,  and  possessing  at  the 
same  time  the  authority  of  antiquity 
and  hereditary  right,  will,  ere  long, 
prove  the  truth  of  our  anticipations. 
Of  the  present  king  (the  ex-king  of 
Portugal)  we  have  the  following 
amusing  anecdote  : 

«  A  vessel  having  arrived  in  port,  at  a 
time  of  great  anxiety  as  to  the  state  of 
the  campaign  in  Portugal,  with  recent 
news  from  that  country;  the  king, 
anxious  to  have  a  vivd  voce  account  of 
all  the  particulars,  ordered  the  captain  of 
the  vessel,  a  rough,  independent  John- 
Bull  sort  of  man,  into  his  presence.  As 
an  act  of  condescension,   the  royal  hand 
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wat  heH  oat  for  the  Engliah  tar  to  kiss; 
unaccustomed  to  the  etiquette  of  a  court, 
and  little  dreaming  that  any  one  human 
being  could  be  expected  to  kiss  the  hand 
hand  of  another,  the  English  captain 
took  the  action  for  one  of  simple  kind- 
ness, indicati?e  of  his  majesty's  desire  to 
welcome  him  to  Brazil,  and  make  his 
better  acquaintance— in  the  fulness  of  his 
heart  the  sailor  msped  the  royal  baud  as 
be  would  a  marune-spike,  and  shaking  it 
with  seamen-like  cordiality,  he  told  king 
John  not  to  be  down-hearted,  for  that 
Um  English  would  certainly  drire  the 
Fr«ncb  out  of  Portuiral.  The  king 
wiped  his  tears,  forced  n-oro  him,  partly 
by  the  tale  he  heard  and  partly  by  the 
aqneeie  he  received  ;  the  coartiers  would 
baTe  interposed,  but  the  king,  with  his 
usual  composure  and  paucity  of  words, 
said,  <  dtixa  •atar,*  *  let  him  alooa.*  ** 

Of  the  society  in  Rio  Janeiro  our 
author  speaks  with  ffreat  diagust, 
indeed  tne  state  of  almost  oriental 
bondage  in  which  women  are  kept  in 
the  Portuguese  settlements  must  ren- 
der society  most  disagreeable,  espe- 
cially to  a  foreigner,  who  is  so  depen- 
dent on  female  society  for  any  tbing 
like  relaxation  from  the  toils  of  busi- 
ness ;  in  Spanish  America  the  case  is 
quite  different,  there  female  society 
may  be  full?  enjoyed,  and  the  evening 
party,  of  which  ladies  form  the  orna- 
ments, may  be  enjoyed  there  as  in 
England. 

From  Rio  de  Janeiro  our  author 
proceeds  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  there 
made  arrangements  for  proceeding  to 
Paraguay  ;  and  as  the  voyage  up  the 
Plata  was  one  of  great  tedium,  owing 
to  the  power  of  the  stream,  he  under- 
took to  make  it  across  the  plains, 
something  "a  la  Head,*  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  he  onli/  prallopped  at  the 
rate  of  15  or  16  miles  per  hour,  or 
about  60  miles  daily  ;  of  this  journey 
little  is  recorded  of  much  interest,  if 
we  except  a  dinner  fiven  by  a  party  of 
friars  at  Luxan,  which  was  onlv  re- 
markable for  the  appetites  of  the 
givers,  and  the  raptures  which  one  of 
the  dishes  caiisea  our  author.  This 
exquisite  dish  consisted  of  **  the  ribs, 
cut  hide  and  all  from  the  side  of  a  fat 
yearling  ox,  the  piece  weighing  aboot 
20  pounds;  this  is  roasted  in  the  hide, 
by  which  means  the  juice  of  the  meat 
is  preserved;  this  roast  is  styled, 
*  camCf  con  cuero^*  and  no  Englishman 
can  boast  of  his  roast  beef  after  tasting 
this  delicacy.*    So  says  our  author, 


and  so  tluMigbt  the  inars,  wbo  %u 
about  four  times  as  much  as  he  did,  to 
prove  the  exoellence  of  the  treat. 
Hear  this  ye  worshippers  of  Kitchener 
and  UdC)  and  let  us  no  longer  be  de- 
ceived by  French  jaigon,  but  let  **vola 
vanur  an4  "^foUt  a  la  Jbre  grat^  and 
even  the  ffbries  of  **  Harvey's  gemumt 
sattce  for  ftsb  tteaks*  &c.  be  eclipsed  by 
the  far  ffrtater  splendonr  of  a  disk  of 
frtth  killed  beeC  dressed  cum  coHiot, 
Who  woald  desire  a  haunch  of  prime 
venisoa,  or  the  oalipast  or  caKpu  of  an 
overweirfated  tvrtle,  when  he  can  on 
onr  high-ways  and  bv-ways  find  a 
dish  of  which  even  a  holy  friar  conbl 
take  a  quadruple  allowance.  Inde- 
pendently^ of  this  prime  living,  the 
road,  travelling  at  a  rate  that  a  fiist 
coach  would  hardly  surpasti,  had  all 
the  charms  of  economy  to  recommend 
it ;  indeed,  we  strongly  recommend 
those  who  travel  roerelv  for  locomotion 
sake,  to  take  to  posting  per  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Sacha  Fe,  if  they  can  digest 
*'  came  con  cuero,**  and  arc  economists; 
for  instead  of  pacing  ^2  28.  a  stage, 
(of  15  miles,)  which  is  about  the  rate 
of  posting  with  us,  the  Pampas  trs- 
veltcr  may  post  in  the  best  style  the 
same  distance,  for  an  expense  of  three 
shillings  and  nine-pence.  We  regret 
that  we  cannot  accompany  our  tra- 
veller stage  by  stage  on  his  junmey ; 
as  his  book  is  **  touching  Paragoay," 
and  we  wish  to  have  a  palaver  r^Uve 
to  that  interesting  countrjr,  we  shall 
pass  over  Sante  re  and  its  bathing 
parties,  Candiuti,  the  Rothschild  of  the 
Province,  Baxada  and  its  ostrich  hunts 
and  partridge  chases,  &c  &c.  and 
deposit  our  author  comfortably  in 
Assumption,  the  capital  citj  of  Para- 
guay. 

Having  established  our  author  at 
the  capital  city  of  the  province  we 
shall  leave  him  there  for  some  time, 
while  we  ffive  our  readers  some  infor- 
mation relative  to  this  country,  ren- 
dered so  interesting  by  having  been 
the  scene  of  two  most  extraordinary 
forms  of  government,  both  obtained  by 
usurpation,  and  both  now  overturned, 
leaving  nothing  behind  but  the  traces 
of  desolation  caused  by  them;  we 
mean  the  government  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  that  of  the  Dictator  Francia, 
which  has  been  terminated  by  his  death 
since  these  volumes  were  written ;  both 
begun  by  force,  and  carried  on  bv 
fraud,  and  both  sacrificing  to  indivi- 
dual    aggrandisement    the    happiness 
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and  |Mfoti»crity  of  tbotiMBdls  of  their 
fi^w<«reiturea.  Howe ver»  before  pro- 
eeedioff  to  this  task  we  vokj  give  a 
short  sketch  of  the  geographj  and  bis- 
torr  of  this  remarkable  proTiaee. 

The  district  of  Paraguaj  is  com- 
prised between  the  24  and  37  parallels 
of  sooth  latitude,  and  the  54  and  58 
degrees  of  west  longtitude»  containing 
a  superficial  area  of  50,000  square 
mites,  and  a  population  of  about 
100,000.  It  is  almost  completely  con- 
tained within  the  rivers  Paraguay  find 
Parana;  its  soil  is  Tcry  fruufuf,  and 
the  climate  healthy,  and  there  are  no 
great  mountain  chains  in  the  whole  pro- 
vince. Previous  to  the  South  America 
revolution  it  was  attached  to  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  became 
an  independent  state  in  1826.  Its 
capital,  Assumption,  was  taken  from 
the  native  inhabitants  b^  the  Spaniards, 
under  Juan  de  Ayolas  in  1547,  and  in 
1586  the  first  Jesuit  Reduction  was 
established  in  Guayra,  from  whence 
their  settlements  spread  over  the  whole 
Ihce  of  the  country,  which  remained 
onder  their  almost  undisputed  sway, 
until  their  expulsion  in  1760. 

Of  the  civil  government  of  the 
Jesuits  it  has  been  the  custom  to  speak 
in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation ; 
and  if  rendering  men  the  ignorant  and 
willing  slaves  of  a  dominant  priesthood, 
and  teaching  them  merely  the  duty  of 
an  absolutely  passive  obedience  to  the 
will  of  their  masters,  for  whose  aggran- 
dbemeut  they  were  compelled  to  toil, 
then  indeed  we  can  join  in  the  com- 
mendations. But  if  ignorance  of  the 
lowest  kind,  obedience  the  most  im- 
plicit to  commands  the  most  abhorrent 
to  the  first  principles  of  right,  belief 
in  the  most  demiding  superstitions, 
and  an  utter  disregara  for  the  real 
interests  of  their  species,  be  unbe- 
coming the  high  destinies  of  man,  and 
contrary  to  the  laws  that  Providence 
has  directed  for  his  advancement,  as 
well  in  temporal  as  in  spiritual  things, 
then  indeed  was  the  system  of  the 
Jesoits  one  to  be  repudiated  by  all 
well-minded  philanthropists ;  if  this 
system  was  one  calculated  to  be  of 
essential  benefit  to  these  poor  native 
Indians,  its  fruits  would  have  been 
apparent  in  their  increased  civilization 
at  the  present  day  i  and  some  trace  of 
the  benefits  conferred  upon  them  would 
now  remain,  instead  of  which,  not  a 
vestige  of  education  or  civilization  is 
to  be  found  among  a  people,  after  a 
Ispse  of  a  few  years,  who  were  repre- 


sented as  fitter  inhabttants  of  a  Utopia 
than  of  this  nether  world. 

Of  the  mode  in  which  the  Jesuits 
educated  the  people  they  had  obtained 
the  government  of,  it  was  comprised  in 
one  word,  obedience — even  in  believing 
the  most  childish  superstitions :  by  in- 
stilling into  their  minds  this  principle, 
and  by  keeping  them  in  the  most  pro- 
found ignorance,  they  were  enabled  to 
hold  their  sway.  The  contrast  their 
peaceful  mode  of  government  afforded 
to  that  of  the  original  Snanish  and 
Portuguese  settlers,  gave  tnem  also  a 
great  ascendancy  over  these  poor,  per- 
secuted people,  and  this  was  kept  up 
by  the  means  of  the  superior  education 
of  their  pastors,  their  own  ignorance, 
and    the    state    of  poverty  and   de- 

Sendence  which  the  policy  of  the 
esuits  ever  kept  them  m.  Each 
Reduction  was  governed  by  two  priests 
with  the  most  arbitrary  swajr :  the 
people  were  allowed  to  acquire  no 
property — their  labour  was  entirely 
the  property  of  the  mission,  and  their 
ignorance  prevented  their  ever  seeking 
more  than  the  supply  of  their  daily 
wants.  Each  family  had  a  portion  of 
ground  allotted  to  them,  which  they 
cultivated  for  their  sup])ort ;  but  even 
this  only  belonged  during  the  life  of 
the  head  of  it,  and  they  were  not 
allowed  to  have  more  than  what  was 
sufiicient  for  their  own  support,  all 
surplus  produce  being  the  property 
of  the  cnureh  or  mission  in  which  it 
was  placed.  The  education,  also,  of 
the  children  consisted  merely  in  in- 
stilling into  their  minds  some  of  the 
fables  of  the  breviary,  but  calculated 
to  give  them  an  idea  of  the  immense 

f)ower  of  the  Padre,  and  the  duty  of 
abouring  for  the  benefit  of  their  pas- 
tors. They  were,  in  the  words  of 
Francia,  **  refined  roeues;"  and  their 
whole  system  one  calculated  to  make 
man  but  the  instrument  of  priestly 
tyranny. 

We  ^all  ^ive  two  extracts  relative 
to  these  missions,  written  by  a  Spaniard, 
Don  Gonzalo  de  Doblas,  governor  of 
the  province  of  Conception,' which  will 
probably  set  this  matter  in  a  clearer 
light,  and  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
how  far  the  Owenil  system  of  the 
Jesuits  was  calculated  to  produce 
amelioration  of  the  people  under  their 
care,  and  how  perfect  the  system  was 
for  the  perfecting  their  own  ascen- 
dancy : — 

*<  One  of  the  greatest  points  with  the 
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cnntM,  perbapttbegrefttott,  WM  io  kMp 
up  a  perfect  equalitj  amoBg  the  Indians, 
M  well  in  matten  of  drew  as  m'm  regnUr 
attendance  at  work  ;  that  the  lord  major 
was  required  to  be  the  first  at  the  spot 
selected  for  the  day's  work,  and  was  then 
Joined  by  the  other  workmen— so  it  was 
with  the  aldermen  and  their  wives. 
(These  were  officers  to  whom  the  Jesuits 
pretended  to  entrust  the  civil  government 
of  the  settlement,  though  they  were 
mtterly  powerless,  being  obliged  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  curate  for  every  act.) 
Not  one  of  them  was  allowed  to  wear 
shoes  nor  any  distinctive  badge  of  clothing 
— not  even  to  vary  the  general  mode  of 
wearing  what  they  had.  All  were  put 
upon  a  footing  of  strict  equality.  The 
only  distinction  conceded  to  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  was  a  permission, 
on  days  of  public  festivity,  to  canjr  their 
black  wandis,  and  to  dress  in  suits  kept  by 
the  padres  under  lock  and  key,  expressly 
for  such  occasions,  and  for  them  only. 
The  caciques  were  ffenerally  the  most 
miserable  of  the  whole  community,  ana 
very  rare  it  was  to  6nd  any  of  them  that 
could  read.  They  never  gave  them  any 
public  office,  or,  if  they  did,  it  was  on 
occasions  few  and  far  betv^een.  It  came 
to  be  known  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits,  that  in  thirty  townships 
there  were  only  found  three  cacique 
mayors.  No  doubt  the  fathers  feared 
that  if  they  added  to  the  veneration 
entertained  by  the  people  for  their  ca- 
ciques, they  might  aspire  to  more 
authority  than  was  at  that  time  alto- 
gether convenient." 

However  excellent  a  regime  this 
might  be,  if  practised  by  a  master 
towards  liis  pupils,  or  by  a  father  towards 
his  children  in  their  nonage,  it  could 
never  train  or  form  a  people  to  any 
thing  like  knowledge  or  liberty.  These 
consequences  could  be  hidden  neither 
from  the  curates  nor  their  superiors  ; 
but  their  private  interests  occupied 
the  place  of  the  first  importance  in  all 
they  ever  did,  and  thus  they  adopted 
a  method  of  their  own,  the  grand  object 
of  which  was  to  keep  the  Indians  aloof 
from  every  thing  that  could  tend  to 
rescue  them  from  ignorance  and  degra- 
dation. 

**  When  men  acted  upon  this  principle, 
it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  in 
the  course  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
which  it  is  since  these  establishments  were 
formed,  such  immense  wealth  should  have 
been  found  as  well  in  the  churches  as 
in  that  fund  called  '  the  fund  of  the  com- 
munity.*    For  my  part,   I  am  not  as- 


tonished at  this,  when  I  eoander  the  vMi 
fortility  of  this  province;  tha  conplete 
sabjugation  of  the  Indians;  that  they 
were  absolutely  shut  out  from  all  inter- 
course with  the  Spaniards,  and  that, 
knowing  no  other  authority  than  tliat 
of  the  Jesuits,  they  became  mere  took 
in  their  hands.** 

Of  the  enormous  wealth  (which,  as 
a  source  of  power,  the  Jesuits  are 
always  active  in  amasaiiig)  collected 
by  them  in  Paraguay,  our  author 
enables  us  to  speak  :  bv  the  free  laboor 
of  the  people  they  built  their  churches 
and  colleges,  which  he  estimates  inLtte 
whole  province  as  worth  ^600,0^0 — 
the  church  ornaments  and  plate  with 
which  all  Jesuit  churches  are  so 
richly  adorned,  as  worth  ^£720,000— 
and  their  other  property  as  worth 
£4^l^iO0.  If  this  estimate  be  cor- 
rect, we  see  that  poverty  was  not  one 
of  the  Jesuit  vows,  nor  can  we  doubt 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  enormous 
power  this  body  obtained  over  Europe 
during  that  sway  of  which  we  have  yet 
to  see  the  down&U.  We  shall  now, 
in  a  few  words,  explain  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  these 
men  from  Paraguay — a  circumstance 
which  we  might  regret,  did  any  firuit 
of  their  labours  remain  in  this  country, 
or  if  we  could  divest  our  minds  of  the 
impression  that  covetousness  or  love 
of  power  were  not  the  predominating 
principles  of  all  their  conduct. 

All  our  readers  are  aware  that  from 
the  first  institution  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  this  body  has  acted  upon  the 
principle  of  establishing  an  imperuim  m 
impeno  in  every  country  where  their 
establishments  have  been  allowed  para- 
mount to  the  established  government 
of  the  country  ;  in  fact,  their  great 
object  has  been  to  establish  an  hierarchy 
to  which  the  legitimate  government  of 
the  country  should  be  completely  sub- 
servient. To  efiect  this  one  ok^ect, 
they  have  hesitated,  by  their  own  con- 
fessions, at  no  means,  however  vilo— 
falsehood,  perjury,  murder,  assassina- 
tion have  been  by  them  considered  as 
virtues  so  far  as  they  tended  to  pro- 
duce the  great  end  of  establishing  the 
Jesuit  supremacy  ;  in  the  words  of  the 
council  of  Spain's  report  to  Charles 
the  Third,  -they  have  altered  the 
theological  doctrines,  doubted  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  sacred  writings,  ren- 
dered compatible  the  worship  of  God 
and  Mammon,  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  ponti- 
fical decbiuns,  and  been  in  Europe  the 
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focus  and  poM/  (Tappm  of  tomults, 
rebellionB,'  and  regicides" — in  a  word, 
taking  as  the  gmdii^  maiim  of  their 
policy,  the  end  just^jing  the  means 
employed  to  gain  it,  there  has  not  been 
a  crime  abhorrent  to  the  very  first 
principles  of  natural  or  revealed  re- 
ligion that  they  have  not  outraged  in 
their  continued  stuggle  for  their  own 
supremacy. 

in  Paraguay,  under  the  guidance  of 
this  policy,  th^  by  degrees  got  the 
nndiTided  allegiance  of  the  people  of 
the  whole  province,  and  were  graaually 
obtaining  a  total  independence  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  The  state  of  igno- 
rance in  which  the  people  were  de- 
signedly kept,  led  them  to  look  upon 
the  Jesuits  as  their  only  true  sove- 
reigns, as  they  were  de  facto,  being  abso- 
lutely possessed  of  all  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  country.  In  this  state 
of  things,  Charles  the  Third  of  Spain, 
plainly  perceiving  that  if  they  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  Paraguay,  he 
should  not  only  lose  all  right  o?er  that 
country,  but  that  the  probability  was 
that  the  holy  fathers  would  extend 
their  rule  over  the  rest  of  his  dominions, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Pope  Clement  XIII., 
requesUng  the  sanction  of  that  pontiff 
to  the  measures  he  was  taking  for  their 
expulsion,  but  at  the  same  time  an- 
nouncing his  positive  determination  to 
effect  it,  and  also  to  provide  a  sufficient 
sum  for  the  support  of  each  member  of 
the  body  out  of  the  royal  treasury. 
To  this  letter  he  received  a  reply  from 
the  pope,  remonstrating^  with  him  upon 
his  conduct,  which,  being  submitted  to 
his  privy  council,  called  forth  the 
reproof  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  and  concluded  by  recom- 
mending his  msnest^  to  persevere  in 
his  intention  in  despite  of  nis  holiness, 
**  it  being  proved  against  them,  that  in 
Paraguay  they  took  the  field  with 
organised  armies,  to  oppose  themselves 
to  the  crown;  and  now  at  this  very 
time  have  they  not  been,  in  Spain, 
endeavouring  to  change  the  whole 
gOTemment,  to  modify  it  according  to 
their  own  pleasure,  and  to  promulgate 
and  put  in  practice  doctrines  the  most 
hornble?' 

In  pursuance  of  the  advice  con- 
tained in  this  report,  the  minister  of 
state  dispatched  a  ship  of  war  to  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  with  orders  to  the 
viceroy  to  seize  on  all  the  Jesuits,  and 
ship  them  off  for  Europe.  This  order 
was  received  by  the  viceroy,  Bucarelli, 
on  the  7th  of  June,  and  on  the  22nd  of 
July  following,  all  the  Jesuits,  to  the 


number  of  500,  were  simultaneously 
seized  and  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
from  thence  shipped  off  to  Italy  ;  and 
this  act  of  necessity  terminated  for 
ever  the  rule  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay 
— would  that  we  could  add  their  power 
elsewhere,  which  had  continuea  and 
will  continue  over  Europe  as  long  as 
governments  are  too  weak  or  too  short- 
sighted to  exercise  the  same  rigour 
against  a  power,  which  must  be  ulti- 
mately subversive  of  all  civil  polity 
wherever  it  is  permitted. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the 
subsequent  government  of  Paraguay, 
and  introduce  to  our  reader's  notice 
the  Napoleon  of  South  America,  Don 
Francia.  Up  to  the  period  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  the  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay  may  be  said  to  have 
been  vested  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
these  crafty  politicians.  Subsequent 
to  that  event  the  Paraguayans  remained 
attached  to  the  Spanish  government, 
until  the  year  1810,  when,  after  de- 
feating the  revolutionary/  general  sent 
against  the  Spanish  governor  of  their 
province,  the^  themselves  effected  the 
revolution  which  it  had  been  attempted 
to  force  on  them,  and  substitutea  for 
the  viceregal  government  that  of  a 
junta,  composed  of  a  president,  two 
assessors,  and  a  secretary.  This 
change  was  effected  with  nearly  the 
same  commotion  as  attends  an  election 
of  a  lord  mayor  or  a  member  of  par- 
liament. Indeed,  the  violence  atten- 
dant upon  a  South  American  revolution 
is  selaom  equal  to  that  which  results 
from  a  Tipperary  or  Gal  way  election. 
The  generals,  or  presidents,  and  their 
juntas,  were  replaced  bv  the  new 
revolutionary  with  but  little  distur- 
bance, and  very  rarely  with  bloodshed. 
Of  this  first  Junta  Dr.  Francia  was 
secretary,  and  m  1814,  a  new  revolution 
having  replaced  the  junta  by  a  consular 
government,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
consuls,  and  shortly  after,  in  imitation 
of  his  European  prototype,  he  soon 
contrived  to  displace  his  fellow-king, 
and  seize  on  the  government  for  him- 
self. To  give  our  readers  some  idea 
of  this  extraordinary  personage,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  the 
first  meeting  which  took  place  between 
him  and  our  author  : — 

«  On  one  of  those  lovely  evenings  in 
Paraguay,  after  the  south-west  wind  had 
both  cleared  and  cooled  the  air,  I  was 
drawn,  in  my  pursuit  of  game*  into  a 
peaceful  valley,  not  far  from  Donna 
Juana's,  and  remarkable  for  its  combiua- 
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tioD  of  all  the  striking  featnret  of  the 
scenarj  of  the  country.  Suddenly  I  cwne 
upon  a  neat  and  unpretendinf  cotta^ 
Up  roae a  partridge;  I  fired,  and  the  bird 
came  to  the  ground.  A  voice  from 
behind  called  out  <Btten  tiro,'  a  good 
■hot.  I  turned  round  and  beheld  a  gen* 
Uemao  of  about  fifty  yean  of  age,  dreated 
in  a  suit  of  bhiek,  with  a  large  eoarleC 
capoae  or  doak  thrown  over  hit  sheolder^ 
He  had  a  wkXJk  cup  in  one  hand  and  a 
dgar  in  the  other;  and  a  little  urdiin  of 
a  negro,  with  hie  armt  croMod,  was  in 
attendance  by  the  gentleman's  side.  The 
stranger's  countenance  was  dark,  and  his 
black  eyes  were  very  penetrating,  while 
his  jet  hair,  combed  back  from  a  bold 
forehead,  and  hanging  in  natural  ringlets 
orer  his  shoulders,  gave  him  a  dignified 
and  striking  air.  He  wore  on  his  shoes 
large  golden  buckles,  and  at  the  knees  of 
his  breeches  were  the  same. 

«*  I  apologised  for  having  fired  so  close 
to  his  house;  but  with  great  kindness 
and  urbanity,  the  owner  of  it  assured 
me  there  was  no  occasion  for  my  offering 
the  least  excuse  ;  and  that  his  house  and 
grounds  were  at  my  serrice  whenever  I 
chose  to  use  my  gun  in  that  direction. 
In  exercise  of  the  primitive  and  simple 
hospitsAity  common  in  the  country,  I  was 
invited  to  sit  down  under  the  corridor 
and  take  a  cigar  and  a  mftt^     A  celestial 
globe,  a  large  telescope,  and  a  theodolite 
were  under  the  little  portico;   and   I 
immediately  inferred  that  the  personage 
before  me  was  no  other  than  Dn  Franaa. 
*<  He  then  introduced  me  to  his  library, 
in  a  confined  room,  with  a  very  small 
window,  and  that  so  Aaded  by  the  roof 
of  the  corridor,  as  to  admit  the  least 
portion  of  light  necessary  for  study.    The 
library  was  arranged  on  three  rows  of 
shelves  extending  across  the  room,  and 
might  have  consisted  of  three  hundred 
vdumes.     There  were  many  ponderous 
books  of  law;  a  few  on  the  inductive 
sciences;  some  in  French  and  some  in 
Latin,  upon  subjects  of  general  literature, 
with  Euclid's  Elements,  and  some  schooU 
boy  treatises  on  algebra.      On  a  large 
table  were  heaps  of  law  papers  and  pro- 
cesses.    Several  folios,  bound  in  vellum, 
were  out«pr«id  upon  it ;  a  lighted  candle 
(though  placed  were  solely  with  a  view 
to  light  cigars)  lent  its  feeble  aid  to 
illumine  the  room ;  while  a  wkik  cup  and 
itricstand,  both  of  silver,  graced  aiMAher 
part  of  the  teble.     There  wae  neither 
carpet  nor  mat  on  the.  floor;  and  the 
chairs  were  of  such  ancient  fitffaion,  sixe, 
and  weight,  that  it  required  a  considerable 
effort  to  move  them  from  one  spot  to 
another.    They  were  covered  with  old 
uAned  ox  leather,  indented  with  curioas 
hieroglyphics,  and  from  long  use  very 
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brown  and  gloety.  An  earthen  jar,  for 
water,  stood  in  one  comer,  and  the 
doctor's  house-furniture  in  moiher.^ 
slippeta,  boots  and  shoes  lay  acattevsd 
about,  and  the  room  had  an  air  of  coa- 
fusion,  darkness,  and  absence  of  oomfoft, 
the  more  strikii^  that  the  ontside  of  the 
cottage,  though  lowly,  was  perfisctly  neat, 
and  so  romantically  placed,  aa  to  have  all 
the  air  of  an  abode  at  onca  of  boMity  and 
of  peace. 
«  Net  a  trace  of  the  nngnnary  pro- 
nsitles,  or  of  tiie  ungt>vemable  oqm, 
jy  the  exercise  of  which  he  afterwaids 
attained  so  bad  a  celebrity,  was  observable 
in  the  manner  nor  dedudble  from  the 
conversation  of  Francia  at  the  time  ef 
which  I  am  now  speaking.  Quite  the 
reverse.  His  demeanour  was  subdned 
and  unostentatious ;  his  principles,  so  far 
as  tbey  could  be  ascertained  from  hb 
own  declarations,  just,  though  not  very 
exalted ;  and  his  legal  integrity,  as  aa 
advocate,  has  never  been  disputed^ 
Vanity  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  leading 
feature  of  his  character;  and  although 
there  was  a  latent  sternness  and  almost 
continual  severity  in  his  countenance, 
yet,  when  it  relaxed  into  a  smile,  they 
only  made,  by  contrast,  an  impression  t^ 
more  winning  upon  those  with  whom  he 
conversed. 

"  He  was  pleased  it  should  be  known 
that  he  understood  French — a  very 
uncommon  branch  of  knowledge  in  Para- 
guay. He  made  some  display  of  his 
acquaintance  with  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
and  Volney,  and  he  concurred  entirely 
in  the  theory  of  the  latter.  But  he  was 
most  of  all  proud  to  be  known  as  an 
algebraist  and  astronomer.  He  was,  it 
is  true,  but  a  very  short  way  inducted 
into  Uiese  sciences.  It  was  sufficient, 
however,  in  Part«iay,  to  justify  the 
Spanish  proverb,  that  <  Eu  tierra  de  los 
degos  el  tuerto  es  sey.*  In  the  land  of 
the  blind,  the  one-eyed  man  is  king.  In 
Paraguay,  an  acquaintance  with  rVeneb, 
Euclid's  Elements,  equatione,  and  tbe 
mode  of  handling  a  theodelite,  or  with 
books  prohibited  by  the  VatioBn.  was,  hi 
point  of  knowledge,  quite  the  esceptian 
to  the  general  rule." 


At  this  period  Francia  was  pcc- 

Earing,  by  intrigues  of  the  moat  crafty 
ind,  for  atqppin^  into  the  supreme 
power:  by  &ttenoR  the  passimis  er 
pr^ndkeB  of  the  lower  ranks,  and 
keeping  aloof  from  the  higher,  be 
lull^  all  suspicion  among  the  latter, 
and  gained  the  good-will  and  admira- 
tion of  the  former,  and,  like  all  other 
usurpers,  was,  by  seeming  to  be  aboYe 
the  desire  oC  personal  aggrandizeneDt, 
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laying  the  surest  foundation  for  ob- 
taining it 

Francia  was  in  1814  appointed  joint 
consul  with  Don  Fulgentise  Yegroe, 
and  though  this  was  equivalent  to  giv- 
ing him  supreme  power,  yet  his  ambi- 
tion could  not  allow  of  even  a  nominal 
division  of  the  supreme  power.  To 
obtain  a  more  unlimited  power  he  called 
together  a  congress  at  tne  expiration  of 
a  year.  This  body  was  to  consist  of  a 
thousand  members  named  bv  the  go- 
femment ;  <*  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, more  than  half  of  the  knights 
of  the  shire  could  neither  read  nor 
write  ;**  and  few  of  them  even  possessed 
the  luxuries  of  shoes  and  stockinets. 
Tb  this  assembly  was  submitted  the 
proposition  for  appointing  Francia 
dictator  for  three  years.  The  debate 
was  both  literally  and  metaphorically 
a  warm  one.  Our  author  went  to  the 
church  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  meet- 
ing one  of  the  members  dressed  in  a 
white  dimity  jacket,  and  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  forehead,  asked 
*•  bow  matters  were  going  on  ?" 

•*  Why,**  replied  the  honest  member, 
"  to  tell  you  the  truth,  these  are  mat- 
ters I  do  not  at  all  pretend  to  under- 
stand ;  but  if  1  may  judge  from  the 
noise — todo  va  bien — all  goes  well." 

Even  with  such  members  of  congress, 
the  question  was  not  carried  without 
fiolence.  For  Francia  was  obliged  to 
Bend  a  body  of  troops  to  surround  the 
church  to  prove  to  the  members  the 
necessity  of  rapidly  arriving  at  a  ter- 
mination of  their  debate,  and  deciding 
in  favour  of  his  election.  The  ques- 
tion was  theu  decided  by  one  of  Fran- 
cia's  firieuds  getting  up  and  saying, 
••  Gentlemen,  why  should  we  waste  our 
time  here  ?  The  Carai  (Lord)  Francia 
wishes  to  be  absolute.  He  ought  to 
be  absolute,  and  I  say  (here  he  struck 
the  table  at  which  he  stood  with  his 
whole  force)  he  shall  be  absolute !" 

Immediately  the  debate  terminated 
by  the  congress  electing  Francia  dic- 
tator for  three  years,  and  at  the  end 
of  this  ^riod  he  was  elected  dictator 
for  life.  Of  his  government  since  that 
period  we  can  only  say,  that  it  ftir  ex- 
ceeded for  tyranny  and  oppression  any 
despotism  that  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed. 


of  their  printed  volumes,  at  present 
merely  mentioning  a  few  anecdotes  of 
his  early  life,  given  by  our  authors. 
Of  his  tyrannicd  disposidon,  previous 
to  his  appointment  as  dictator,  we  have 
the  following  specimen  : 

«  A  circumstance  occurred  daring  our 
interview,  curiously  illustrative  of  the 
growing  despotism,  the  abrupt  manner, 
and  rude  disregard  of  propriety  wbldi 
Francia  was  taking  daily  less  pains  to 
cottcaaL  The  sentry  aanounced  as  being 
in  the  lobby,  the  minister  of  fiaanoe; 
*  El  senor  Tesorero  agnarda,'  (Bfr. 
Treasurer  waits)  said  the  sentinel.  <  Que 
aguarde,'  (let  hun  wait)  replied  the  con- 
suL  Two  hours  did  the  consul's  harangve 
to  me  and  subsequent  explanations  occupy, 
and  when  at  the  dose  of  H  be  saw  me 
off,  the  treasurer  was  still  pacing  up  and 
down  the  corridor  of  the  paiBoei  and  wait* 
tfi^  as  he  had  been  ordered,  to  do  bis 
master's  further  commands.  Upon  Beein|g 
Francia  come  out,  the  minister  of  finance 
went  up  to  him,  and  most  respectfully 
taking  off  his  hat,  asked  him  if  be  were 
that  night  to  give  in  his  accounts  ?  <  Take 
him  to  the  guard-house,*  said  the  super- 
cilious despot.  •  Did  I  not  tell  the  fellow 
to  wait?  and  now  he  must  needs  ask 
questions.' 

•<  Off  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer marched  to  the  guard-house,  and 
there,  on  a  bullock's  raw  hide,  in  company 
with  the  soldiers,  was  he  constrained  to 
ruminate  all  night  upon  the  danger  of 
breaking  in  upon  the  consul's  associations, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  an  ac- 
count of  his  stewardship." 

Many  years  before  Francia  became 
a  public  character,  he  quarrelled  with 
his  father,  though  I  believe  the  latter 
was  in  the  wrong;  they  spoke  not, 
met  not,  for  years ;  at  length  the  father 
was  laid  on  his  death-bed,  and  before 
rendering  up  his  great  and  final  ac- 
count, he  earnestly  desired  to  be  at 
peace  with  his  son  Jos6  Caspar.  This 
was  intimated  to  the  latter,  but  he  re- 
fused the  proffered  reconciliation.  The 
old  man's  illness  was  increased  by  the 
obduracy  of  his  son ;  and  indeed  he 
showed  a  horror  of  quitting  the  world 
without  a  reconciliation  taking  place. 
He  conceived  his  soul  to  be  endan- 
irered  by  remaining  at  enmity  with  bis 


As  our  authors  have  at  this  junctures  first-born.    Again,  a  few  hours  before 


terminated  their  labours  for  the  pre- 
sent, reserving  for  a  future  occasion 
the  details  of  his  government  after  his 
appointment  as  dictator,  we  shall  post- 
pone any  further  remarks  upon  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  until  the  appearance 


he  breathed  his  last,  he  got  some  of 
Francia's  relatives  to  go  to  him  and 
implore  him  to  receive  the  dying  bene- 
diction of  his  father.  He  refused  : 
they  told  him  his  father  believed  bis 
soul  could  not  reach  heaven  unless  it 
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departed  in  peace  with  his  son.  Hu- 
man nature  shudders  at  the  final  answer 
which  that  son  returned — ^**Then  tell 
my  father  that  I  care  not  if  his  soul 
descend  to  hell.'* .  The  old  man  died 
almost  raving^  and. calling  for  bis  son 
Jos^  Gaspar.  After  this  horrible  anec- 
dote, we  nunr  v^W  expect  that  no 
tenderness  of  feeling  could  touch  the 
breast  of  such  a  monster,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  find  him,  who  disrefcarded  the 
prayer  of  a  dyiiiff  father,  scoffing  at  the 
supplications  *  of  the  wife  for  the  hus- 
band, or  the  father  for  his  child,  and 
gradually  becominsr  the  gloomy,  blood- 
thirsty tyrant  We  cannot  now,  how- 
ever,  trace  out  his  career;  we  have 
shown  sufficient  to  convince  our  readers 
of  the  wretchedness  of  the  country 
which  coald  endure  such  a  governor 
for  four  and  twenty  years.  But  we 
may  hope  that  now  that  death  has 
freed  this  lovely  country  of  iu  ruth- 
less matter,  the  people  will  be  wise 


enough  to  adopt  some  form  of  gorem- 
ment,  not  likely  to  cause  them  similar 
sufferings. 

We  must  now  dose  our  review  of 
these  interesting  volumes.  Our  ex- 
amination of  the  different  governments 
which  has  prevailed  in  Parag^uay, 
have  precluded  our  saying  much  rela- 
tive to  the  natural  products  of  the 
country ;  and  we  mu!>t  refer  our  readen 
to  the  volumes  themselves  for  some 
most  interesting  .details  relative  to  the 
preparation  of  the  Yerba  or  Para^^oay 
tea,  the  staple  manukcture  of  the 
country.  Heretofore  Paraguay  hm 
been  as  completely  dosed  agunat 
foreign  travellers,  as  China  or  Japan  ; 
such  was  the  policy  of  Franda,  and 
years  must  elapse  ere  travellers  can 
enjoy  the  same  opportunities  as  our 
authors  have.  We  therefore  fed  oioat 
happy  in  obtaining  this  aoceaaion  to 
our  stookV>f  valuable  histories  of  distant 
dimes.  ... 
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"Catch  me  wai^ng — that*«  allT  ex- 
daimed  Mary  BaBset,  while  pulling 
out  the  Btriogs  of  her  bonnet — "  Catch 
me  waiting,  Ellen — there,  put  a  pin  in 
the  back  of  nay  handkerchief — will 
yoo?" 

«*  La,  Marj!"  replied  Ellen,  dancing 
slyly  over  her  shoulder  at  the  same 
moment,  to  note  in  the  looking-glass 
the  effect  of  her  remark — *•  La,  Mary, 
you  are  as  particular  as  if  you  were 
a  bora  old  maid." 

Mary  coloured  a  brilliant  crimson, 
and  attempted  to  stick  a  needle  instead 
of  a  pin  in  the  front  of  the  said  hand- 
kerchief and  then  laughed  at  her 
blunder ;  but  the  laugfa  was  not  her 
natural  one ;  and  Ellen,  instead  of 
joining  in  it,  sighed,  for  she  saw  her 
rister  was  agitated,  and  unhappy. 

*•  Do  wait,  Mary,'  she  said.  •*  You 
are  always  so  liasty  and  impatient  that 
you  do  not  give  yourself  time  to 
think." 

•*  But  I  have  plenty  of  time  to  fiel,* 

Zlied  Mary.  "I  hope  you  will 
w  that,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  suffer 
my  feelings  to  be  interfered  with  by 
anybody.** 

Ellen  made  no  comment  on  this  ill- 
tempered  speech  ;  but  as  she  wrapped 
her  uster  m  her  mantle,  Mary  saw 
that  her  e^es  were  filled  with  tears. 
Now,  be  It  remembered  that  Marv 
Bassett  was  a  warm,  careless,  Irish 
girl,  and  be  it  also  borne  in  mind  that 
the  warmth'  and  carelessness  of  an 
Irish  girl  are  warmth  and  carelessness 
of  the  very  first  class— that  is  to  say. 
Vol.  XII. 


they  are  more  warm  and  more  careless 
than  any  other  girls  in  the  world ; 
consequently  Mary  threw  her  arms 
round  Ellen's  neck,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

**  Ellen — Ellen  darUni^  can  you  for- 
give your  poor  Mary  ?  Ellen,  you 
were  always  wise,  and  kind,  and  con- 
siderate ;  'your  mother's  own  child, 
Ellen,  full  up  of  goodness,  vrhile  I 
have  been  ever  and  always  wilful  and 
spcHlt — that  is  it,  ENen — spoilt  by  my 
kind  father,  by  my  cross  aunt,  and 
good-temperea  uncle;  and  why,  I  don't 
know." 

•*  I  do,"  said  Ellen,  ouietly— **  look 
there ;"  and  she  pointea  to  the  elass 
which  reflected  the  faces  of  both 
sisters. 

Mary  was  tall  and  grace^l ;  her 
beaming  forehead  clustered  over  and 
about  with  long  black  silken  tresses— 
her  eyes  sparkling — ^her  complexion 
glowing  ;  and  if  a  little  pouting  devil 
did  occasionally  take  a  mbchievous 
perch  on  her  lips,  why  the  sooner  he 
got  away  the  more  happy  did  every 
one  seem  to  be ;  and  in  his  absence 
he  was  seldom  remembered.  Ellen 
looked  still  more  pale  and  still  more 
dark  than  usual  by  the  side  of  her 
brilliant  sister.  Constitutional  delicacy, 
with  its  attendant  thoughtfulness,  had 
made  her  old,  while  her  years  were 
few— and  never  had  the  contrast  ap- 
peared to  her  more  striking  than  at 
that  moment,  when  she  pointed  to  her 
sister's  glass. 
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r,  tu  matt  good— nore  tiuc— 
mart  iatt,"  eidmioMd  Mary,  while  I 
do  beBeve  her  tears  dried  all  the 
latter,  in  the  reflection  of  her  own 
bcMitv. 

«*  If  I  am  more  jott,**  said  Ellen, 
hastily,  **  proTe  that  yoo  think  so,  and 
wait  for  Jasper  a  little,  only  a  little 
Umger.** 

'  I  wonder  at  yoo,  Ellen — ^yon  are 
a  quiet,  tame  thing,  you   have 
no  spirit ;  it  is  twenty  minutes  past 
the  time— ^  he  loTed  me* 

••  If  be  loTcd  you,  Mary,"  iatermpted 
EHtn,  *'he  would  not  oiSend  a  kind 
emplorer,  merely  to  prevent  your  walk 
from  being  delayed  for  half  an  hour. 
Remember  how  often  you  made  Aim 
waif 

'•Well,  it*8  no  use— ffo  I  will.  I 
want  to  return  early.  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  my  aunt  and  my  uncle 
Ben — and  it  is  three  good  miles 
there." 

•*  It  Is  a  lonff  and  a  lonely  road." 

*•  Well,  Nel,  you  are  a  coward  I 
Oh  I  dear,  I  hud  almost  forgot  to 
take  father's  watch  to  tell  the  time." 

«  Well,  Mary,  here  it  is— put  it  in 
your  pocket." 

•*In  my  pocket,"  repeated  Mary, 
laughing. 

•*  No,  ni  hanff  it  on  my  beautiful 
chain  (doesn't  it  Took  like  rah  goold  ?) 
round  my  neck,  and  stick  it  in  my 
belt     So" 

«Aunt  Beck  and  oncle  Bob  will 
think  youVe  lost  your  senses,  Mary.** 

''Aunt  Beck  likes  to  cot  a  figure 
herself  sometimes,  when  she  puts  on 
her  bearer  hat,  and  her  long-tailed 
habit,  and  comes  to  mass  on  the  high 
pillion  behind  old  Joe  ;  and  as  to 
nncle  Bob,  the  dear  little  friar  thinks 
I*m  an  angel,  and  I  return  the  com- 
pliment, by  trying  to  think  him  a 
saint,"  replied  Mary,  laughing. 

**  And  what  shall  I  say  to  Jasper  ?" 

"  Say— why  that  Tm  gone  ;  and 
you  may  add,  as  if  from  yourself, 
you  know,  Ellen,  that  he  may  come 
after  me,  if  he  likes — mind,  /  don't 
Uke,  but  if  he  likes  I     And  now,  good 

by/ 

«  Doii't  walk  too  fast,  Mary,"  said 
Ellen,  as  her  sister  bounded  over  the 
threshold.  **  And  sure,"  continued  the 
gentle  girl,  **  I  might  hare  known  that 
would  onlr  make  her  go  the  faster. 
How  baoasome  she  is!  No  wonder 
she's  the  joy  of  my  father's  heart,  and 
the  light  of  his  eyes.  There  isn't  a 
clererer  girl  in  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Ulster.     Jasper  will  go  nuuC  so  he 


wiD— he  miMt  learn  to  take  ber  easy; 
and  so  he  will  afler  a  time:  no  one 
could  be  angry  with  her  for  1oi«. 
Well,  beautyjs  a  fine  thing— but  iFs 
a  bother,  so  it  is ;  yet  there's  none  oi 
us  but  would  have  it  if  we  could. 
I  don't  think  Mary  would  have  gone 
off  in  such  a  huff,  but  she's  a  taste 
jealous  of  Jasper  and  Jinny  ColGns, 
old  Jack  Collm's  neice  of  the  Red- 
derbrae.  Maybe  it  might  tame  her 
a  bit — but  no,  it  won't — she's  as  soft 
as  a  lamb  when  she  has  her  own  waj 
— ^but  now  "  concluded  the  gentle  Ellen, 
''that  she's  gone.  111  have  mine." 
And  so  she  had,  for  she  sat  down  to 
twill  Mary's  frills,  and  trim  her  Sunday 
bonnet,  without  bestowing  a  single 
thought  on  her  own  finery. 

libsy  and  Ellen  were  the  children 
of  a  half  Irish,  half  Scotch  ftumer, 
whose  ancestors  had  resided  for  manj 
years  near  the  populous  and  thriving 
cUy  of  Belfiut  They  had  lost  their 
mother  at  Ellen's  birth — for  Ellen, 
though  the  most  wise,  was  yonnger 
than  Mary  by  three  years :  and  Jarab 
Bassett  cherished  (for  a  man)  the 
extraordinary  idea  tnat  the  best  way 
of  making  women  happy  was  allowing 
them  to  do  exactlr  as  they  liked. 
Mary  used  her  privilege  to  the  utmost* 
Ellen,  whom  nature  had  formed  of 
more  gentle  and  yielding  n»ieriab» 
considered  her  sister  in  all  things, 
and  was  perfectly  oblivious  of  aSC. 
Mary  Banett  had  many  lovers,  of 
whom  Jasper  Collins  was  the  aK)ct 
ftivoured ;  and,  in  accordance  with  her 
perverse  disposition,  consequently  the 
worst  treated.  She  liked  to  wony, 
and  tease,  and  perplex  him ;  and  he 
was  too  much  in  love  to  oppose  her 
humour.  «With  such  a  father,  and 
such  a  sister,  and  such  a  sweetheart, 
and  other  flattering  relatives,  is  it  to 
be  wondered  that  the  frank,  affectionate, 
impetuous  girl  was,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  at  twenty,  perfectly  spoiled? 
I  had  almost  forgotten  that  sne  was 
to  inherit,  jointly  with  Ellen,  the  pos- 
session of  about  seventy  acres  of  finely 
cultivated  land  ;  for  the  peasants  of 
the  north  of  Ireland  are  gifted  with 
much  of  the  careful  industry  of  their 
Scottish  neighbours  ;  and  the  farming 
abilities  of  old  Bassett  were  recognised 
by  all  the  gentry  in  the  county.  One 
wouhl  have  supposed  that  such  ad- 
vantages, natural  and  acquired,  would 
have  driven  iealousy  out  of  the  head 
and  heart  of  the  pretty  maiden ;  but, 
without  knowing  it,  she  was  fond  of 
excitement,  and  fitful  as  a  mountain 
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bfeese.  More  thmi  once  did  she  look 
back  OB  ber  path  to  tee  if  Jasper  was 
foilowing ;  and  if  she  did  obserre  a 
shadow  pass  along  the  hill  side,  more 
than  once  did  she  exalt  her  roioe  to 
the  highest  pitch  in  the  refrain  of  a 
bidlad,  hoping,  '*if  it  was  Jasper," 
that  he  might  be  convinced  bj  oral 
demonstration  that  she  pursued  her 
way  joyously,  and  did  not  think  of 
him. 

On  she  went,  along  the  beaten  road 
—then  OTer  a  fiirze-clad  ditch,  for 
the  purpose  of  makiofl^  what  the  Irish 
call  a  "short  cut,**  but  by  which  I 
haTe  generally  found  they  double  the 
distance — then  down  one  of  these 
green  and  sparkling  valleys,  which 
are  never  so  green  or  so  sparklins^ 
(to  me,  at  least)  as  in  my  native  land, 
a  dear  rill  singing  through  its  tangled 
way — now  moving  sedately  along— 
then  breaking  into  fairy  diamonds  over 
the  white  grev  stones  which  oppose 
its  progress — then  spreading  into  many 
shreds  of  liquid  silver,'  and  circling 
some  gigantic  tuft  of  grass  or  over- 
fprown  rush — and  then  uniting  again 
mto  one  mimic  river. 

As  Mary  stept  along  the  green 
sward,  her  bravura,  luUed  into  the 
whisper  of  a  melody,  which  at  last 
became  altogether  hushed,  as  if  she 
felt  the  mingled  music  of  the  streamlet 
and  the  birds  was  sweeter  than  her 
own.  It  was  the  latter  end  of  *<  har- 
vest,^ as  autumn  is  always  called  in 
Ireland,  and  the  com  fields,  on  which 
Mary  trod  when  she  \eh  the  valley, 
shorn  of  their  riches,  looked  bleak 
and  barren  to  the  eye.  Stubble  is 
always  unpicturesque — but  singularly 
so  in  Ireland,  where  it  has  not  the 
relief  afforded  by  the  neat  bright 
hedges  of  hawthorn  and  roses,  which 
render  our  English  landscape  fresh 
and  varied,  even  to  the  end  of  old 
'•jolly  October."  «  It  is  all  well 
enough  to  this,"  murmured  Mary, 
looking  round — **  and  the  hill,  forebye 
the  cut  corn,  is  pleasant,  summer  or 
winter — but,  save  us  I  how  dark  b 
the  hollow  of  the  Redderbrae  I" 

Mary  had  climbed  the  hill  in  por- 
suance  of  her  **  short  cut,'*  and  stood, 
when  she  paused  on  its  summit,  leaning 
over  a  projecting  rock  from  which  she 
bad  a  perfect  view  of  the  glen  beneath. 
Well  might  she  call  it  **dark  ;**  it  was 
so :  large  masses  of  grey  granite,  of  a 
sterile  and  burnt  appearance,  projected 
from  the  declivity,  interspersed  here 
and  there  with  knots  or  clumps  of 
furze ;  while  beyond  lay  a  deep,  dark 


marsh— ^  it  it  called  in  to  own 
neighbourhood — full  of  holes  and  pook 
of  standing  water.  Unsightly  as  the 
^Rstrict  was,  it  had  its  times  of  beanty. 
In  the  sprinff  and  eariy  summer,  that 
dreary  land  looked  like  a  dell  of  ever- 
living  blossoms,  lichens,  wild  flax,  wav- 
ing  rushes,  several  species  of  heather, 
fern,  and  a  long  snowy  flower  (I  forget 
its  name^  luxuriated  m  the  JsA,  warm 
soil ;  wnile  thousands  of  migratory 
birds  hovered  over  the  knolls  and 
reeds  which  sheltered  their  dappled 
eggs,  or  chirping  brood.  It  had  its 
legends  also— some  poetic— others  but 
too  true.  Hundreds  would  swear  that 
the  hammer  of  the  dureacawn  reverbe- 
rated through  the  bog ;  and  many  a 
•*fine  boy"  had  been  lured  by  the 
sound  to  a  mud  bath  instead  of  a  crock 
of  goold.  The  phooka  led  his  wild 
pranks  from  the  very  spot  w^ere 
Mary  stood_flitting,  like  tw  slimmer 
lightning,  from  crag  to  crag,  and  then 
far  and  away, 

'*  O'er  moM  and  o^  motr*** 
no  one  knew  where.  Ti^  was, 
moreover,  a  small  island  of  dazzling 
green,  upon  which  grew  a  sdKtarr 
and  not  ungraceful  tree.  Pretty  it 
looked,  by  sunlight  or  mooiilight — a 
solid  and  substantial  evtfiald*  where 
all  else  at  that  season  seemed  grey 
and  barren;  "and  there,"  tboughl 
Mary,  "  they  do  say  the  good  people 
gather  on  midsummer  eve,  and  that 
the  inside  of  it  is  hoDowed  into  a 
palace  fine  enough  for  the  King  of 
France."  But  while  Mary  looked* 
a  passing  cloud  cast  its  heavy  shadow 
so  as  to  darken  even  the  fiairv  island  ; 
and  if  a  poet  had  been  there,  he  would 
have  immortalized  both  the  island  and 
the  cloud,  and  called  forth,  by  the 
strong  power  of  *witGhiag  song,  tears 
and  smtles  associated  for  ever,  and  a 
day  after,  with  the  dark  ^en  of  the 
Redderbrae.  The  realities  of  the 
locality  would  have  sobered  his  hh 
mance,  had  he  known  that  a  woman 
had  been  murdered  there  some  yeart 
before,  and  thrown  into  the  sinking 
moss  by  an  unknown  hand.  Her 
body  would  never  have  been  found, 
but  that  a  boy,  driving  two  cows  to 
a  fair  across  this  particular  portion  of 
the  brae,  found  it  impossible  to  make 
them  proceed  :  they  stopped,  snuffed 
the  ground,  pawing  it  with  their  lioo&, 
and  moaning  most  piteously  all  the 
time.  The  lad  returned  to  bis  home, 
mentioned  the  circumstance,  and  re- 
visited  the  spot,  accompanied  by  his 
father.    The  catUe^w,er^^8^1l,,i^e 
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tftme  placet  andktbeiingvkrity  affUi« 
etent  led  to  ma  examiiiatioa  of  tbe 
loeiliiy,  and  ditcovery  of  the  body. 
The  Tictiin  had  eTideoUjr  bcea  po»> 
■etaed  of  much  pertooal  beaaty,  but 
waa  unknown.  She  was  afterwards 
boned  in  consecrated  jp^oond,  and 
her  clothes*  and  part  of  the  handle 
and  blade  of  a  knife  with  which  the 
murder  had  CTidently  been  committed, 
were  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Bearest  ma^strate. 

As  the  ineident  occurred  to  Mkry*s 
mind,  she  drew  her  cloak  more  closely 
round  her,  and  proceeded,  with  a  some* 
what  quickenea  pulsation*  down  the 
a^eeo* 

**The  world's  better  than  it  was 
then,"  she  whispered  to  herself,  and 
ao  do  the  ^roung  always  whisper,  and 
alwavs  belMYe ;  and  it  is  well  they  do 
so,  lor  what  is  called  ''knowledge  of 
the  world*  is  a  heaiy  burthen  to  the 
heart  and  spirits.     She  would   hate 
r^ioed   to  nave  seen  eren  Jasper's 
shadow,  as  the  damp  air  of  the  glen 
gathered  round   her,   and  a  solitary 
magpie  (sure  omen  of  ill  lack)  chattered 
its  wild  and  soiteful  glee  from  a  stunted 
aad  iU-ahapea  thorn,  upon  which  the 
leares  still  lingered,  and  the  ripe  red 
berries  glittered.     Her  path  was  not, 
however,  solitanr — first,  she  encoun- 
tered a  group  of^children  belonging  to 
her  cousin's  bleach-green>  who  hailed 
her,  as  she  passed,  with  **  God  save 
you  kindly.  Miss  Marjr*  and  uatj  yon 
never  be  poorer,  but  richer  and  richer 
to  the  day  of  your  death" — then  she 
met  her  uncle,  the  friar's,  runner— » 
the  half-dothed,   half-fed,  barefooted, 
crabbed  urchin,  who  did  her  aunt's  as 
well  as  her  uade's  bidding  by  night 
and  day,  through  fair  and  foul  weather 
—who  drove  l^me  the  cow,  killed  the 
fowl,  fed  the  pigs,  went  of  all  messages, 
deaned  his  reverence's  boots,  earned 
his  vestments,  served  on  the  altar,  bore 
evil  report  and  good  report  with  the 
same  enviable  equanimity  of  temper, 
and  was  rewarded  for  all  bis  labours 
by  a  dry  potato  and  a  suit  of  clothes, 
which,  in  but  one  particular,  answered 
the   purpose    for    which  clothes  are 
intended — ^they  covered   him,   to  be 
sere—but  after  such  a  fashion ! 

No  other  greettng  did  Marv  reeeive, 
except  from  a  halAritted  fellow,  who 
screamed  to  her  across  the  morasa,  to 
go  with  a  proud  step  by  the  dead  'oo- 
man's  first  grave — an  observation  which 
made  her  shudder  the  more,  for  she 
was  at  the  moment  passing  the  spot 
marked  by  tnditioiH  and  the  long  graia 
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aiMl  futhea  waved  aeoufufhily  Jb 
joi^A  of  the  Autumn  wind.     On,  1 
ever,  she  went,  but  her  song  waa  sub* 
dacd,  aad  her  step,  not  elaatie  as  at 
first,  was  firm  and  steady  ;  the  d^ 
grew  dark  and  heav^,  and  her  epirlta 
sank    with   the  loanng  donds ;   still 
she  oont'mued  her  way,  and  saw,  jasi 
as  two  or  three  large,  cold,  audidea 
drops  of  rain  struck  upon  her  cheek 
and  brow,  the  hut  of  Simon  Murphr, 
the  fiine-cutter,  like  a  huge  OM^e-biU 
bv  the  side  of  a  dark  slate  rock,  and 
she  was  too  anxioas  to  preserve  no* 
dimmed  the  brightness  of  her  new  rib- 
bands to  call  to  mind  the  several  hints 
which  she  had  heard  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  fune^utter^s  character.    It 
has  been  manv  a  long  day  ainee  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  have  dared  to 
'  speak  out  their  opinion  of  each  other  ; 
tney  have  learned,  as  an  intelligent 
labourer  said  to  mt  the  oth»  day,  "  to 
bould  their  tongues,  and  not  to  set 
what  did  not  concern  them ;"  and  co^ 
sequently,  though  much  waa   really 
known  to  many,  as  to  the  actually 
videos  habits  of  the  old  miser,  who 
had  dwelt  in  apparent  misery  for  aeariy 
forty  years  in  that  desolate  n>ot,  no- 
thing was  positively  stated ;  and  though 
watdied  by  the  police,  and  avoided  by 
his  ndghfaiour^  old  Simon  lived  on  in 
uninterrupted  possession  of  a  wide  and 
wild  tract  of  rarze  and  bctt,  which  he 
either  cut  himself  or  fiutned  out  (if  ao  it 
may  be  called^  to  his  poorer  aoqnunt- 
ances.     She  bad  not  seen  the  ^ute- 
cutter  more  than  half«-doten  times  in 
her  life  ;  but  no  one  hesitates  to  Ater 
an  Irish  cottage,  no  matter  what  the 
character  of  its  innrates  may  be,  as  diey 
rarely,  if  ever,  violate  that  hospitality 
whicn  protects  the  traveller,  from  the 
moment  that  his  foot  passes  the  thres- 
hold of  the  dwelling  of  the  greatest 
outlaw  in  the  kingdom. 

If  Mary  Basset  had  remembered 
that  Simon  Murphy  was  deaf,  sba 
w<Nild  not  have  twice  hailed  him  with 
the  **  Ood  save  all  here" — the  cheerful 
salutation  of  every  Irish  man,  woman, 
and  child,  when  entering  a  residence. 
The  old  man  was  occupied  dose  to  a 
small  window,  at  the  gable-end  of  the 
cottage,  with  his  btll-liook,  which  be 
was  sharpening  on  a  small  aort  of 
grinding-stooe  of  his  own  contrivance, 
ingenioudy  fixed  in  the  recess  of  the 
window,  where  he  manafled  toliring 
the  iron  to  a  considerable  degree  « 
brightness.  Mary,  unwilling  to  enter 
much  beyond  the  threshold,  and  aeeing 
that  thei«  was  no  fire  by  which  she 
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eovM  dry  l«r  iMim,  wiJlMvoMwi  to 
QBlie  her  bonnet,  sbshmm  to  atcertani 
the  extent  of  iignry  done  to  Imt  pre* 
cioiis  ribbftads;  bef  Angen;  bowefer, 
eeened  unable  to  ezeente  tbeir  tatk  as 
nimbly  as  nsoal,  and  instead  of  sneeeed* 
Ing  in  ber  intention,  sbe  puHcd  tbe 
ribband  into  what  niaiden*s  call  a  ''dead 
knot ;"  proToked  at  this  mttfortunc 
abe  advaneed  to  borrow  SinMn'k  knifev 
which  at  that  moment  she  bad  seen 
him  cautiously  pull  from  a  IkJo  ck>se 
to  where  the  window  fitted  into  tbe 
wall ;  he  looked  upon  it,  and  had  just 
■ppUed  the  blade  to  the  wetted  stone 
when  Mary  Bassett  toocbed  bim  oa 
the  shoulder.  It  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  describe  the  sensation  tbe 
to«ch  of  her  band  produced  on  the  old 
man.  He  thrust  Uie  knife  back  to  its 
fcidingb  plaoe,  and  trembled  in  e? ery 
limb,  while  ha  held  her  from  bim,  look- 
ing raguely  into  her  &ce,  while  a  deep 
Tcid  bue,  wrnch  seessed  quite  unnatural 
to  Us  sallow  cheek,  Med  almost  in- 
ataataneously  into  ashy  palenem. 

**  Tbe  Lord  save  and  protect  ns  P 
eackdmed  Mary,  ^is  it  sick  you  are, 
Mr.  Murphy— 4ake  yer  grip  off  my 
ann»  sir  ;  sore  it's  wanting  to  frighten 
tbe  life  out  of  me  you  are  with  your 
ftmes."  The  young  rirf  s  voice  recalled 
him  to  himself,  aikl letting  go  her  arm, 
turning  so  that  his  back  concealed  tbe 
gveaiter  part  of  the  window  from  ber 
observation,  he  inquired  in  his  shrill, 
piping  voice,  **  wliat  she  wanted  ?* 

"  And  a  pretty  question  to  ask,** 
replied  the  indignant  damsel,  giving 
another  tog  to  the  damp  and  knotted 
strinffs^  "  A  pretty  question  to  ask, 
and  toe  rain  dropping  as  lar^^e  as  widows* 
tears,  and  the  eiouds  t^^nng  over  tlie 
sky  like  mad,  and  the  sunbeams  hid, 
and  every  blast  of  the  wind  dipping 
the  green  rushes  in  the  mountain  brook. 
What  do  I  want  ?  Shelter  from  tbe 
shower  that's  crossing  the  Redderbrae, 
and  the  loan  of  that  knife  you  thrust 
into  a  bole,  to  cut  these  weary  strings." 
And  again  Mary  Bassett,  impatient  of 
restraint,  pulled  the  ribbands,  whose 
beauty  tbe  rain  and  her  violence  had 
oombined  to  destroy. 

"There  is  no  knife  there,"  replied 
the  old  nuin,  parrying  Mary*s  attempt 
to  seek  what  she  required,  '*  there  is 
no  knife  there — but  stav,  1*11  get  you 
one — 1*11  get  you  one,  if  I  have  it,**  and 
he  proda«eda  small  blunt  tobacco- 
knife  fr*om  his  pocket,  which,  however, 
aecomplisbvd  Mmry's  purpose ;  having 
cot  tbe  strings  wita  the  wilfulness  of  a 
petted  child,  she  flung  off  her  bonnet, 
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eiriaiming,  *  a  bblher  osit  for  »wetry 
string;  ril  never  have  satin  strings 

Sain  as  long  as  I  live;  and  indeed, 
ister  Murphy,  you  might,  Fm  think- 
ing, have  a  spark  of  fire  such  a  day  as 
this,  aiid  use  tbe  plenty  the  Lord  has 
given  yoM — tarf  and  furse  under  your 
very  noie,  and  you  bavn*t  the  heart  to 
bum  them.** 

**  How  do  you  know  what  I  have 
tbe  heart  to  do  T  replied  tbe  old  miser, 
leerinff  at  the  angry  maiden,  while  be 
stirred  up  tbe  tari*  ashes  with  the  ond 
of  along  pole  t  **  but  1  can  work  as  wdl 
without  a  lire,  and  a  poor  lone  body 
like  me  asust  be  saving— must  be  sav« 
ing* 

**  See  how  mv  iae  ribband  is  mur- 
dered entirely,  hackled  to  pieces  witb 
that  baste  of  a  knife,**  pomisted  Mam 
**  Indeed,  and  if  you  war  a  daoent  ould 
body  you'd  lend  me  a  loan  of  a  cut  of 
tbat  fine  knife  you  war  sharpening 
when  I  came  in,  just  to  smootben  tbo 
edges.  My  aunt  will  murder  me^  so 
she  will,  for  cuttii^  it  at  all,  that  she 
wX\,  and  say  I  did  It  in  a  pet" 

**  And  so  ye  did,"  growled  the  miser, 
at  kneeling  before  tbe  fire  phiee  he 
puffed  the  mding  remnants  of  his  breath 
upon  tbe  kindling  embers.  ''So  ye 
did,  lilce  all  women  kind — thank  God 
I've  no  sueh  cattle  on  my  farm." 

**  I  dare  sav  not,"  replied  Mary, 
annoyed  with  herself  and  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  vent  her  spleen  upon 
another.  "I  wonder  who  would  be 
bothered  with  tbe  likes  of  you." 

Simou  Murphy  raised  bis  bead,  and 
placing  his  bands  upon  his  knees,  look- 
ed with  his  keen  grey  eyes  into  her 
angry  face ;  the  coat,  which  was  &s- 
tened  ai  the  throat  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  his  want  of  shirt,  aid  not 
hide  the  strong  nnews  of  bis  muscular 
throat  that  supported  his  laiffe  bead, 
covered  by  a  prc^usion  of  white  and  ^ 
matted  hair;  at  first  his  lips  were 
drawn  together,  but  they  parted  slowly, 
revealing  his  toothless  gums,  fnm 
whence  at  last  issued  a  low  gurgling 
laugh,  both  unnatural  and  horribl^  for 
it  made  the  younr  girl  shudder  and 
draw  towards  the  door,  with  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  that  she  was  at  liberty. 

**  The  likes  o*  me— the  likes  o*  me," 
be  repeated.  «*  I  teli  you  what,  Mary 
Bassett — for  so  I  see  you  are — fresher, 
and  fairer,  and  better  than  ever  you 
war  have  followed  me  by  day  and 
nm^t— more  than  was  good  for  either 
ofus— though  it%  little  then  I  expected 
to  be  sneered  at  by  the  daughter  of  a 
Scotch  fiurmer,  who  holds  her  head 
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hiffber  tlum  it  baeoniag  in  a 

Ah !  «h  I  hiffh  battdi  may  hare  a  fidl, 

my  paitT  miuden,  for  poity  je  are,  and 

devU  a  better  jadg;e  of  l)eauty  in  the 

country  than  Simon  Marphy  the  fiifze- 

tutter. 

Mary  felt  indignant  and  oat  of  tem- 
per ;  and  feeing  that  the  eloudi  were 
dispersing,  and  a  long  undergleam  of 
snnlight  brightening  the  landscape.  She 
coolly  told  the  old  man  not  to  trouble 
himself  with  the  fire,  as  she  could  not 
wait  to  dry  her  cloak,  and  her  aunt 
would  think  her  long  coming,  '*  HI 
just  trim  the  edge  of  my  ribband,"  she 
continued,  moving  towards  the  window, 
**  and  then  bid  you  ffood-morrow." 

The  old  man  did  not  suffer  her  to 
Mfil  her  intention,  but  springing  Irom 
the  ground  with  an  agility  which  could 
not  be  eipeeted  from  one  so  attenuated 
and  worn,  he  seised  her  cloak,  and 
commanded  her  for  '*her  life,— not 
to  dare  to  approach,  nor  meddle  with 
any  thing  in  the  house.*' 

*'  Ye'r  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
an  ould  bear,  Simon  Murphy,"  she 
answered,  retreating  to  the  door,  **  t>ad 
cess  to  yerself,  and  yer  kniTCs — let  go 
my  cloak-.-and  goodj  by  to  ye."  The 
miser  did  not,  howefer,  let  go  the 
doak  so  quickly,  for  he  had  caught 
siffht  of  the  watch  and  glittering  chain, 
which  the  girl's  vanity  had  tempted 
her  to  han^  round  her  neck,  and  fasci- 
nated by  tne  sight  of  the  ore  he  so 
dearly  loved,  Simon  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  it  with  an  expression  that  struck 
terror  into  the  maiden's  heart. 
-  **U  M  real  silver,  and  real  goold," 
he  in<raired  eagerly — ^^real  is  it?  sit 
down  Miss  Bamett— 111  get  ye  a  knife 
directly— ril  not  heed  the  cost  of  the 
fire,  but  make  ye  a  rood  one,  a  fine 
one — what  a  beautiful  watch — ^yer  fa- 
•thei's  well  to  do — and  a  rale  goold 
chain !— let  me  look  at  it  Miss,  just  let 
me  look  at  it — it  hasnt  quite  given  over 
•raining yet — ^ye'll  eat  something,  Miss 
Maiyi  after  yer  walk,  or  take  a  drop^- 
just  one  drop  of  what  will  keep  the 
'  cowld  from  you^ — do,  alanna— I  have  a 
little  sup  in  a  comer,  a  little  sop" — and 
his  voice  and  manner  were  more  hateful 
to  Mary  in  its  tones  of  kindness,  than 
it  had  been  before  in  its  bitterness. 
She  gave  up  all  idea  as  to  the  arrang- 
ment  of  her  ribbands,  and  only  thought 
as  to  the  most  speedy  mode  of  escape 
from  the  cottage  ;  with  her  usual  im- 
petuosity she  stood  no  further  parley, 
and  despite  the  furze-cutter's  entreaties 
rushed  from  his  dwelling,  having  been 
imprudent  enough  to  call  him,  **  a  bit- 
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ter,  cmming,  bad  old  man,  who  deterred 
all  that  was  said  bad  of  htm  throng 
the  countrjr." 

Mary  did  not  pause  until  she  had 
reached  an  eminence  at  some  distance^ 
commanding  a  view  of  the  cottage. 
She  saw  the  furae-outter  still  standing 
at  its  door,  and  for  the  first  time  qoea- 
tioned  herself  as  to  what  had  occasioii- 
ed  her  alarm— danger  when  patted 
immediately  lotet  more  than  half  its 
terror,  and  the  girl's  buoyan<nr  of  SfMfit 
assisted  her  to  overcome  a  feeling  at 
which  she  was  now  tempted  to  laogh. 
<*  Why  should  I  have  taken  fright  at 
all — sure  he  wat  only  civil  at  the  latter 
end  ;  and  at  to  his  minding  the  watdb, 
no  wonder  he  was  struck  widi  it  on 
the  likes  o'  me.  I'm  ashamed  of  nny^ 
selC  so  1  am,  to  be  so  easily  frightened. 
I  shouldn't,  however,  much  cara  if  J«a- 
per  was  to  meet  me  soon  goinff  home  ; 
and  if  he  doesn't — why  maybe  he  wott't 
pay  for  it — that's  all — maybe  he  wobV 
— and  in  this  no  kindly  spirit  towards 
the  man  she  loved,  perhaps  (for  some- 
times such  tbiugs  happen)  even  better 
than  her  father.  Mary  Bassett  entered 
her  aunt  Beck's  house.  Aunt  Beck 
and  uncle  Bob— brother  and  sister  at 
they  wcre^t  must  be  confessed,  were 
two  particularly  well  preserved  speci- 
mens of  single  life.  They  had  been 
reomrkable  m  childhood  for  alwmjt 
quarrelling  with  each  other  ;  they  had 
Quarrelled  from  childhood  into  yooth, 
from  youth  to  middle  age,  from  middle 
age  to  old  age,  and  that  without  a 
single  day's  cessation,  never  agreeiag* 
except  upon  that  solitary  point,  the 
only  one  of  real  union  in  Ireland — 
hospitality.  They  certainly  did  agree 
in  making  every  one  welcome  to  dieir 
farm,  from  the  beggar  who  had  his 
bag  filled  from  the  potato-pit  or  the 
meal-chest,  to  the  gentleman  upon 
whom  the  stirrup-cup  was  pressed  with 
the  most  true  and  unaffected  kindneas. 

**Oh,  Mary,  is  that  you— kindly 
welcome,  my  darlint — sure  we^re  glad 
to  see  you — there's  a  cake  on  the 
griddle  intended  for  the  tay." 

So  far  uncle  and  aunt  had  chimed 
together  as  harmoniously  as  the  great- 
est lover  of  harmony  could  desire,  but 
they  divided  at  mention  of  the  cake. 

**  I  wouldn't  have  had  it  touched  for 
tay,"  said  Bob.    *<  I  bate  hot  cake." 

*<  I  would,  though,"  responded  Beck, 
**  for  I  doat  on  hot  <^e." 

**  Youll  cut  it  now  I'm  comeiiiny  way," 
said  Mary,  who  knew  how  to  change 
the  subject. 
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''Oh*  to  be  Mre  we  will,  dariifit," 
was  the  instant  reply. 

Aunt  Beck  was  tall  and  stiff,  the 
perfection  of  old  maidenhood,  looked 
M  if  her  flesh  had  turned  to  bone,  and 
her  bone  to  iron  ;  her  chintz  gown  was 
pinned  behind  OTer  a  black,  quilted 
petticoat,  and  her  dress  seemed  part 
and  parcel  of  herself;  shoes,  buckles, 
cap,  nandkerchief,  and  all— all  in  $tatu 
fuo.  No  one  conld  imagine  the  possi- 
bility of  her  clothes  ever  coming  off ; 
she  would  have  made  a  splendid  show 
at  those  fency  fairs,  where  ladies  are 
so  fond  of  exhibiting  themselves  under 
the  wrapping-cloak  of  charity.  As  a 
model  or  the  antique,  aunt  Beck  would 
have  been  invaluable.  She  was  so 
pale  and  particular — so  measured  in 
lier  words---so  choice  in  her  phrases- 
while  tittle  Bob  her  brother  was  short, 
£rt,  rosy,  and  slovenly — the  "very 
moral,**  as  the  Irish  have  it,  of  what  he 
vras — a  good-natured  and  perfectly 
harmless  friar,  cheerful  and  cheery, 
never  differing  from  any  one,  except 
his  sister,  whom  he  spitefully  enough 
always  denominated  **  long  cross  Beck;** 
she,  no  ways  loath,  returning  the  com- 
pliment bv  calling  him  **  Father  Bob 
short"  Mary  was,  as  her  sister  Ellen 
had  anticipated,  soundly  lectured  bv 
her  aunt  Beck  for  sporting  a  watch 
and  chain,  while  uncle  Bob  observed 
that  all  women,  young  and  old,  in- 
variably endeavoured  to  make  the 
most  of  themselves,  and  that  no  doubt 
Mary  took  after  her  aunt.  Thus  the 
worthies  went  on — the  lady  snapping 
at  the  eentleman,  while  his  p^ood- 
hnmonred  laugh  provoked  her  irrita- 
bility ten  times  more  than  systematic 
opposition. 

**  There*s  no  pleasure  in  life  in  com- 
ing near  either  of  you,**  said  Mary,  as 
she  put  on  her  cloak ;  **  vou*re  always 
fighting ;  I'm  sure,  uncle,  if  1  was 
aunt  Beck  I  wouldn't  stay  with  you  ; 
and  Tm  sure,  aunt  Beck,  I'd  leave  his 
reverence  to  be  as  untidy  as  he 
pleased,  and  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup 
with  the  pigs  if  he  liked  it,  sooner 
than  be  playiuz  cat  and  dog  as  vou 
do.  Well,  Uoa  be  with  you,  which  of 
YOU  will  put  me  a  piece  on  my  way 
for  good  luck  Y* 

<*  Well  both  do  that,"  they  answered 
simultaneously. 

^  Not  a  bit  of  it,**  replied  the  laugh- 
ing girl,  "  for  ye*d  be  at  the  quarrelling 
again,  as  vou've  been  ever  since  l*vo 
entered  the  house,  and  I  want  a  word 
of  pace,  not  to  be  always  at  war,  like 
the  grate  Oliver  Cromwell.** 


**  So  here,**  and  she  matofaed  up  two 
straws  of  disnmilar  length,  **  draw  lots 
for  which  'ill  have  the  luck  of  a  bit  of 
walk  with  Mary  Bassett.** 

**  You're  a  dale  too  pert,  Mary,"  said 
aunt  Beck." 

**  She's  not  any  such  thing,"  hiu^ed 
the  Friar :  "  as  unlike  her  aunt  as 
possible — her  little  innocent  ways  have 
no  harm  in  them,  only  all  for  divai- 
sbun." 

"  As  well  as  to  say  mine  have,"  re- 
sponded Miss  Beck. 

•*  No  fault  of  pour's  if  they  havn*t*- 
you  try  hard  for  it,  a  lannoT 

**  Don*t  use  your  vulgar  Irish  to 
me." 

"Straws,  straws r  exclaimed  Mary. 
"  Come  draw  my  straws,  and  leave  off 
quarrelling." 

The  long  lot  fell  to  the  Friar's  share, 
and  nolwitnstandinff  the  contemptuous 
glances  cast  by  his  sister  on  the  careless 
manner  in  which  he  fastened  bis  '*  big 
coat"  round  his  neck  by  a  single  button, 
leaving  the  sleeves  to  wander  at  "  their 
own  sweet  will"  in  the  evening  breese, 
he  set  off,  right  glad  to  escape  from  the 
eternal  fault-finding  of  his  lean  and 
stately  sister.  And  then  Mary  re- 
counted to  him  the  strange  conduct  of 
the  furze-cutter,  and  her  hope  that, 
though  she  was  not  at  all  frightened, 
he  would  see  her  across  the  Uedder- 
brae,  adding  that  she  had  managed 
that  he  should  have  the  longest  straw. 
The  friar  laughed  at  her  fears,  which 
had  evidently  returned  as  the  evening 
closed,  but  promised  to  coim)ly  with 
her  request,  and  had  entered  tne  valley 
for  that  purpose,  when  a  bare-legged 
urchin  overtook  his  reverence,  with 
the  intelligence  that  his  ffraudmother 
"wasn't  expected,  and  that  he  must 
(if  he  plazed)  not  let  grass  grow  under 
his  feet,  till  he  gave  her  the  rights  of 
the  church,  as  Father  Mulvany,  the 
parish  priest,  and  Father  John  (his 
coadjutor)  war  both  gone  to  a  station, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  the  fore  but 
his  reverence." 

"  Never  mind.  Uncle  dear,"  said 
Mary,  "never  mind,  Iv'e  a  betther 
heart  now  than  I  had  a  while  ago— 
the  sun  has  onlv  just  set— 1*11  be 
across  the  brae  in  no  time,  and  I 
couldn't  have  it  on  my  conscience  to 
keep  a  poor  soul  waiting  in  danger  on 
account  of  my  whim,  which  maybe, 
aflher  all,  is  nothing  on  earth  but 
maiden  fancy.  Never  heed  me  then, 
I'll  be  off  in  a  minute ;  give  me  a  right 
blessing,  bid  God  speed  me.  Uncle 
Ben,  and  that  will  do."       ^ 
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Unele  Bchj  who  had  teai  nothinf 
to  apprebeod  from  the  first,  did  as  hb 
niece  reqoired,  Duddii^,  fai  addidon  to 
the  beoediction,  the  sign  of  the  eroM 
npon  her  forehead  ;  and  Mary  tript 
away,  loolLinif  back  every  now  and 
then  to  catch  a  glimpae  of  hit  reced- 
lug  figure,  which  remained  in  her 
opinion  but  a  short  time  in  sight.  To 
avoid  passing  dose  br  tme  farse- 
cotter's  cottage,  she  made  a  detmar  in 
the  bog,  which  lengthened  her  jonrney ; 
bnt  though  the  evening  had  set  darltly 
in,  she  was  so  pleased  at  being  so  fiir 
in  safety  on  her  way,  that  she  went 
forward  with  redoubled  speed.  The 
elements  seemed  to  have  conspired 
•gainst  her,  for  while  ascending  to- 
wards the  high  groond  I  mentioned 
before,  a  sudden  and  heavy  shower 
threatened  the  posftive  destniction,  not 
only  of  the  tarnished  ribbands,  but  the 
bonnet  itself;  and  Mary  this  time 
•ought  the  shelter  of  a  hawthorn  brake, 
where  two  or  three  stunted  trees,  in- 
tertwined with  many  brambles,  formed  a 
small  close  thicket,  so  dose  that  more 
than  one  person  might  have  been  con* 
cealed  therein  without  seeing  each 
other.  The  rain  was  accompanied  by 
a  heavy  souall  of  wind,  which  did  not 
abate  until  she  was  completely  under 
shelter,  buried,  as  it  were,  amongst  the 
foliage.  Two  minutes  coidd  not  have 
elapsed  from  her  time  of  entrance 
therein,  when  she  heard  a  murmur  of 
voices  from  the  opposite  side,  and 
became  aware  that  she  was  not  in  soli- 
tary concealment,  although  her  neigh- 
boufv  were  unconscious  of  her  proxi- 
mity. The  storm  had  lulled,  but  the 
pattering  of  the  rain  prevented  her 
nearing  what  was  said,  though  she 
fancied  that  they  named  her  name 
more  than  once. 

-Perhaps,"  she  thought,  ^it  is 
Jasper  I  Jasper,  and  maybe  my  father, 
or  Jasper  ana  his  brother  Joseph  come 
to  meet  me  ;  I  wonder  what  they  are 
saying,  or  if  they  are  talking  of  me  P* 
and  instigated  by  a  perfectly  feminine 
and  perfectly  natural  curiosity,  she 
ffcntly  endeavoured  to  open  a  loop- 
bole  in  the  thicket  to  enable  her  to 
discover  if  her  lover  was  really  there. 

She  could  only  perceive  through  the 
aperture  a  dark  mass,  which  she  ima- 
gined to  be  a  man*s  hat — and  now 
came  another  subject  for  deliberation. 
She  felt  assured,  positively  assured, 
that  it  must  be  her  lover,  for  she 
listened  attentively,  and  though  they 
spoke  in  whispers,  she  was  this  time 
convinced  that  she  heard   her  own 


naMO.  Skoddslie,lherafim,i 
her  di^iQr,  and,  despiaing  Jvpar'a 
protection,  thread  her  way  hoase  by 
heractf  ?  The  night  was  doat^,  and 
Blary  was  as  true  a  coward  aa  erat 
earied  a  ringlet— ao  that  idea  w« 
abandoned  as  speedily  aa  fhrmad; 
besides,  it  was  really  very  kind,  very 
good-natared  of  Ja^>er,  to  seek  Imbt 
out  after  the  war  she  bad  behaved  to 
him  of  kte.  She  bad  behaved  verj 
badly ;  to  be  sore  she  did  not  qmit 
meaa  it,  but  how  was  Jasper  to  know 
that?  He  BMwtbevenr  foodof  her! 
and  this  always  delightful  idea  to  your 
kme  woman,  who  has  a  perpetoal, 
thoagh  perhaps  unknown,  aD4|  oeiw 
tainly  an  unacknowledged  longilsg  to 
be  the>^  otijeot,  the  dear  first  o^feet 
to  him  she  loves,  lent  a  sparkle  of  tri- 
omph  to  her  eyes,  and  a  warm  blaak 
to  her  cheek.  She  bow  ouule  up  her 
nnnd  to  touch  his  hat,  so  aa  to  arrest 
his  attention,  and  yet  remain  invisible 
suffidently  k>ng  to  gratify  her  love  of 
tormenting.  With  ooasiderable  difi- 
cuhy  she  succeeded  in  working  her 
arm  through  the  bushes,  and  managed 
so  that  her  fincevs  readied  the  top  of 
the  supposed  hat ;  but  the?  wei« 
quickly  withdrawn  when  she  <ti»> 
covered  that  she  had  grasped  the  oold, 
thoray,  deserted  nest  or  some  wild 
bird.  The  rain  had  considenMy 
abated,  and  the  douds  which  flitted 
acroes  the  sky  were  less  heavy  Uim 
they  had  been.  Mary,  whose  disap- 
pointment,  trifling  as  it  may  seem,  an- 
noyed her  not  a  uttle,  almost  resolved 
to  call  out ;  but  here,  poor  girl,  her 
womanly  pride  again  came  in  her  vray. 
If  she  called  aloud,  Jasper  might  fancy 
she  had  been  wishing  for  him,  wateb- 
ing  for  him,  wanting  him.  So  after 
much  ore  and  ^on,  mtich  inqxilse,  and 
more  than  her  usual  share  of  reason- 
ing, Mary  resolved,  as  soon  as  the 
rain  had  nearly  abated,  to  ateal  round 
to  the  other  aide  of  the  brake,  as  if 
she  was  returning  by  that  path,  and 
show  off  a  ftur  proportion  of  suipriae 
at  the  meeting  which  she  looked  for- 
ward to  with  heart-beating  delight. 

She  oontiuued  to  listen  with  an- 
abated  anxie^  for  the  aoond  of  his 
voice,  but  nothing  beyond  a  anrmar 
reached  her  ear.  The  storm  at  length 
was  almost  passed,  and  she  crept  eaoli- 
ously  round  the  bushes  on  tiptoe.  The 
crisp  leaves  of  autumn  had  been  so 
saturated  with  rain,  that  ihej  did  not 
betray  her  footfalls,  and  when  she 
arrived  on  the  little  plain  which  spread 
at  that  side  of  the  Ueee,  aha  aawa  man. 
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a  ttook  BMut,  cnw^lopcd  in  a  loose  oool^ 
lookw^  down  on  tke  path  the  had 
tiBTerMd. 

^  ThaXT  sbe  thovght,*^  is  mj  &tber/ 
This  idea  was  confirmed  bj  teeing' 
anodKT  perton  still  in  the  brake  ;  she 
sprang  towards  him,  exclaiming,  **  Fa- 
ther I  Jasper!" 

The  wire  tamed  ronnd,  the  fiiee 
was  not  the  fiu»  of  him  she  loved— 
the  toothless  gums  were  bared  by  a 
triamphant  grin — a  chnckling  laugh 
replicKd  to  her  exclamation— an  uplifted 
weapon  gleamed  in  the  ? iHain*s  hand— > 
the  gripe  of  the  fiirxe-cntter  was  on 
herl^roat. 

*3fae*s  here,"  he  ezdaimed  to  his 


com] 


mpaaion,  **  she's  here  I" 
Mary  ( 


SIT  oonld.  not  scream,  her  Toice 
choked,  but  she  was  strong  of 
heart,  and  if  not  stout  of  limb,  still 
heit  was  not  a  weakly  frame.  In- 
capable of  defence,  b^  a  yiolent  effort 
she  succeeded  at  last  in  freeing  herself 
Iran  the  old  mffian,  and  uttered  a 
seiean  so  lood  and  piercing,  that  its 
eeho  resounded  through  the  brae. 

«  Another  such  as  that,**  exclaimed 
he  who  bad  been  watching  orer  the 
cliff,  and  who  tightened  a  handkerchief 
across  her  mouth,  «*  and  we  shall  be 
silenced.  What  the  devil  did  ye  seise 
her  for,  till  we  war  ready ;  you  war 
ever  too  hasty,  Simoa.** 

**  She  must  ha*  been  hid  hereabouts," 
replied  the  old  man,  gasping  for  breath, 
"she  most  ha'  been  hid  hereabouts, 
and  heard  all  we  said.  She  saw  too 
moch,  I  tell  you,  to-day,  and  here's  tlie 
watch,  the  watch  and  goold  chain." 

**  I  tell  youT  persisted  the  younger, 
whHe  he  prevented  her  repeating  the 
scream,  ••  ve're  a  greedy  ould  hound, 
and  greedy  dogs  bum  their  snouts ; 
cooldm't  you  have  left  me  to  dale  with 
her,  after  you  had  pointed  her  out  on 
the  sly,  and  then,  she  was  robbed,  that^s 
all ;  but  she  knows  you — she  does,  and 
so  the  heoip*s  spun  at  last" 

Mary  Bassett  retained  a  perfect 
conscfoosness  of  what  passed ;  she  felt 
that  she  was  about  to  lose  her  life;  this 
was  fully  impressed  upon  her  mind. 
She  wonld  have  prayed  to  them  for 
mercy,  but  the  stranger  prevented  all 
motion,  while  the  furze-cutter,  having 
secured  the  unfortunate  chain  aim 
watch,  mattered  she  had  "  ear-rings, 
too,  broad  gold  ear-rings,  and  com- 
menced fumbling  about  the  handker- 
chief that  his  accomplice  had  passed 
roond  her  head  for  ornaments  of 
which  the  -poor  girl  had  been  so  proud. 
^  ^  Uam't  I«ULed  yo«  whafs  to  be 


done  now  P*  inqnired  the  younger,  in 
a  tone  whose  ferocity  frose  the  wans 
blood  in  Mary's  heart.  **  I  was  bo* 
thered'  to  trast  von;  there's  bat  one 
thing  for  it ;  while  yon  are  afther  the 
shinera  we  may  be  surprised.  Couldn't 
you  have  had  patience  ?  Whin  oncet 
the  bird  is  snared,  it's  safe ;  every  fool 
knows  that.    Where's  yer  knife  r* 

•*  Here  it  is,  here,"  muttered  the  old 
sinner;  "no,  not  that;  I've  another 
— another;  can't  ye  let  me  have  the 
ear-rings  first  Y* 

Simon  Murphy  was  still  gropinw 
about  Mary's  head  with  one  hand* 
while  he  searched  for  his  knife  with 
the  other ;  and  she  felt  distinctly  the 
jerk  occasioned  by  the  stronger  ru& 
fian's  snatching  the  knife  frdm  his  ao* 
complice. 

"  Open  it,  and  be-curst  to  yon.  Or« 
wheres  the  reaping-hook  T 

He  flung  the  knife  from  him,  and 
seiaed  the  weapon  which  Simon  had 
dro|>ped  upon  the  grass ;  while  the  old 
miser,  with  the  blind  intoxication  of 
avarice,  continued  to  mutter,  <*  I  want 
the  ear-rings — I  want  the  ear-rings  I* 
The  ruffian  placed  his  knee  upon  her 
chest,  and,  had  Siaion  assisted  him, 
there  would  have  been  no  possibility 
of  her  making  even  an  effort  at  es- 
cape ;  but,  latent  as  he  was  upon  the 
spoil,  Mary,  by  an  efhxt  strong  and 
unexpected,  managed  to  raise  herself 
from  the  ground,  and  utter  shrieks  so 
loud  and  ^appalling  that  the  old  man 
was  at  last  roused  to  the  necessity  of 
stifling  them. 

**  It's  you  loosed  the  handkerchief  I" 
exclaimed  the  stranger. 

**  It's  long  since  I  heard  such  cries," 
said  the  furse-oatter,  when  their  united 
strength  had  at  last  overpowered  the 
girl  in  her  death-struggle ;  "now—" 
But,  as  the  man  was  in  the  very  act 
of  repeating  a  stab  he  had  given  to 
his  helpless  victim,  he  himself  received 
a  blow  which  sent  him  reeling  to  the 
earth  ;  in  the  same  instant  Mary  was 
in  the  arms  of  her  shrieking  sister,  and 
Jasper  and  his  brother  had  secured  the 
murderer.  Ellen  was  the  first  to  re- 
cover her  presence  of  mind,  and,  while 
cbafinff  Mary's  temples  exclaimed — 
«•  There  were  two  ;  it  wasn't  so  dark 
but  I  saw  two  men." 

Jasper^s  llK>ther  proceeded  to  Mcarch 
the  brake,  and  there,  crouched  beneath  ' 
the  boshes,  he  discovered  old  Simon, 
jabberine  forth  his  innocence,  and  de- 
claring that  the  other  was  the  ruffian, 
for  he  had  been  doing  hb  best  to  save 
his  neighbour's  child.  . 
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WHk  the  MritlMce  df  two  or  tkree 
petMuitf,  who  in  geoeral  do  not  care 
to  undertake  such  offices,  bat  whose 
warm  feelingt  were  routed  bj  such  an 
•Maolt  on  one  who  was  beloved  bj  all 
who  knew  her,  the  two  men  were 
lodged  in  the  conntj  jail,  and  Maiy 
BaMet  was  conveyed  to  the  home  she 
had  quitted  in  the  morning  so  full  of 
life  and  mirthfulness,  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility, brought  on  as  much  by  ter- 
ror as  by  the  violence  of  the  first  blow 
she  received,  which,  but  for  the  parti- 
cular position  in  which  she  fell,  must 
have  proved  filial. 


Thi  RMerbroi^^An  Iruk  Skny* 


CNOT. 


The  assizes  were  at  hand,  and  the 
party  assembled  in  Jacob  Bassett's 
little  parlour  were  conversing  on  the 
probable  punishment  that  would  be 
awarded  to  the  furze-cutter  and  his 
accomplice.  Mary  never,  in  Jasper's 
opinion,  looked  half  so  lovelv ;  grati- 
tude towards  the  preserver  of  her  life 
bad  rendered  her  more  gentle  and 
kiodly  than  she  had  ever  been  before, 
and  she  had*  not  tormented  him,  as  he 
himself  said,  ^  much  to  signify,**  since 
that  weU-remembered  night  Uncle 
Ben  and  aunt  Beck  had  come  to  the 
&rm,  intending  to  accompany  their 
.  mece  and  brother  to  the  trial,  which 
excited  a  great  deal  of  interest 
ihroiwhout  the  country ;  and,  as  the 
assault  was  in  no  degree  connected 
with  politics,  religion,  or  individual 
Actions,  the  country  people  ventured 
for  once  to  express  their  loud  and 
honest  indignation  at  so  barbarous  an 
act.  Mary  had  been  visited  by  the 
gentry— described  in  the  county  chro<- 
uides— received  a  copy,  indeed  I  be- 
lieve two  copies  of  verses,  from  the 
nearest  schodmaster,  and  showers 
of  blessings  from  her  poor  neighbours ; 
for,  what  the  Irish  give,  either  of  good 
or  evil,  they  give  with  their  whole 
hearts  and  soius.  Every  one,  there- 
fore, who  knows  how  much  praise  is 
apt  to  spoil  a  pretty  woman,  will,  I  am 
sure,  give  Mary  Bassett  her  &\r  pro- 
portion of  credit  for  her  good  beha- 
viour to  that  member  of  an  ill  used 
community— 4br  lovers  are,  generally 
speaking,  ill  used — not  that  I  think  it 
does  them  much  harm,  I  rather  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  a  moderate  share 
of  ill  usage  is  of  use  to  a  lover — keeps 
down  his  conceit  —  disposes  him  to 
think  more  humbly  of  himself  than  is 
his  custom.  I  can  forgive  a  woman 
for  inflicting  a  moderate  degree  of  tor- 
ment on  her  devoted  ;  besules,  if  she 
marries  she  is  pretty  certain  that  the 


compliment  will  be  retnmed  some  time 
or  other ;  though  I  believe  Jaaper,  to 
this  hour,  never  tormented  Mary ;  to 
be  sure  they  have  but  one  law  between 
them — the  law  of  affection — and  that 
is  the  great  peace-keeper  of  matri- 
mony. 

On  this  particular  evening,  as  I 
have  said,  the  family,  of  whom  Jasper 
and  his  brother  were  considered  part» 
were  assembled  in  Jacob  Bassett's 
parlour.  Ellen,  seated  as  usual  a  little 
behind  her  sister,  who,  after  keeping 
a  long  silence  exclaimed, 

"  Well,  I  wish  it  was  over,  for  Tm 
weary  of  thinking  of  it ;  and  thoi^h 
the  mark  I  got  tlmt  blessed  night  will 
never  leave  mv  shoulder,  yet  the  bit- 
terness has  left  my  heart  against  them. 

**  So  best,  my  darlint  !*  exdaimed 
unde  Ben. 

**  It  is  not,"  replied  aunt  Beds, 
sharply. 

"  I  swore  to  rav  Ood,**  said  Jacob 
Basset,  and  while  he  spoke  he  stmek 
the  table  with  his  clenched  fist,  and 
the  steadiness  of  a  dark  and  deter- 
mined purpose  clouded  her  brow — ^  I 
swore  to  mv  Odd,  the  night  that  my 
bleeding  child  was  brought  home  to 
me — ^whether  for  life  or  death  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Almighty— that  I 
would  be  revenged  on  thbm,  while  life 
was  left  me.  If  the  law  doesn^  do  its 
duty.  IwiUr 

**  And  so  will  I,"  responded  Jasper ; 
"  I  said  Amin  to  your  bath  long  ago.* 

*<  Hush,"  interrupted  Mary,  in  a 
voice  of  strong  emotion ;  "  yon  have 
both  done  more  than  your  d«ity  to  me, 
and  heaven  bless  you  for  it." 

**  It*s  very  Odd,**  said  Jasper's  bro» 
ther,  "  that  no  one  ever  could  make  out 
who  the  strange  man  is  ;  "no  one 
knows,  though  some  do  say,  ther  . 
think  they've  seen  his  face,  as  through 
a  mist  years,  and  years  ago  ;  he  does 
nothing  but  curse  Simon  Murphv; 
who,  he  says,  proposed  that  he  should 
rob  Mary,  when  he  pdnted  her  out, 
as  he  was  a  stranger;  but  she  caaie 
upon  them  unawares,  and  then,  on  ac- 
count of  her  knowing  the  furze-cutter, 
why  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
finish  her." 

"  It  was  Ood's  g^t  mercy  that 
Mved  her,**  said  Friar  Ben,  ''and, 
indeed,  brother,  you  should  have  made 
an  acknowledgment  to  the  church  for 
it  before." 

**  For  what,  I  should  like  to  know  *^ 
inouired  aunt  Beck,  tartly. 

uncle  Ben  did  not  reply. 

^  I  wish  it  was  over,"  repeated  Mary, 
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moanfuUjr.  **  I  don't  know  how  I 
shall  ever  face  the  judge,  and  the  jarj, 
and  the  court-house,  and  all." 

••  The  light  will  leave  mv  eyes,  and 
the  strength  will  leave  my  heart,  I  am 
sure,"  echoed  Ellen. 

**  The  blessed  saints  will  support 
you,"  said  the  Friar. 

**  If  you  war  in  it,  it*8  not  only  that 
yot^d  take  to  support  you,"  observed  the 
never-ending  Beck. 

**  Brother,"  inquired  Jacob  Bassett, 
**  what  story  was  that,  which  many 
haiTe  come  over  lately,  and  mixed 
Simon  Murphy's  name  with  some- 
UiiDff  long  ago,  about  a  woman  found 
murdered  in  the  bog  of  the  Redder 
Brae.     1  think  you  knew  about  it  ?" 

**  I  saw  the  body,  Christ  be  betwixt 
vs  and  harm,"  he  answered,  crossing 
iiiraself. 

**  You  were  too  youne  to  remember 
any  thing  about  it,"  interrupted  his 
ttster. 

•  Beck,**  said  Jacob  Bassett,  «•  now 
jast  keep  the  peace  for  a  few  minutes. 
If  I  was  Ben  I'd  lay  yer  tongue  in  the 
Red  Sea,  the  way  they  do  the  evil 
^bits." 

**  That's  past  my  power,"  sighed  the 
Httle  fat  friar ;  while  Beck  bridled  up, 
and  contented  herself,  for  once,  with 
looking  fierce  indignation  on  them  all. 

**  I  remember  as  I  said,"  continued  his 
reverence,  "  the  finding  of  the  body, 
bj  means  of  the  cattle;  and  I  remember 
the  deep  lowing  of  the  cows,  and  the 
nad  capers  and  bellowing  of  the  bull, 
and  the  body,  as  Pat  Clancy  and  ano- 
ther dragged  it.  out  of  the  bog,  the 
green,  wet  slime,  and  small  herbs  of 
the  place  clinging  round  the  white 
limbs,  which  the  nature  of  the  bog 
had  kept  wonderful  from  decay,  and 
tbe  long  hair  hanging  like  a  shroud 
over  the  shoulders ;  and,  when  the  face 
was  turned  up,  the  long  deep  cut 
across  the  throat  ;  and,  then,  when 
the  air  acted  upon  the  poor  body,  I 
saw  the  flesh  melt  from  the  bones, 
and ^" 

"  Stop,  uncle,  for  God's  sake  I"  ex- 
claimed Ellen  ;  **  there's  a  weakness 
coming  over  Mary  ;  you  shouldn't 
speak  that  way  before  her,  after  what 
she*8  gone  through." 

**  B»X  what  band  had  the  fiirxe- 
ctitter  in  it  ?"  inquired  Mary,  fointly. 

**  The  Lord  knows,  he  was  a  suspi- 
cious man  —  a  lonely,  odd,  strange 
man — bo  one  exactly  knew  what  sort 
of  man.  I  am  tould  for  certain  he 
never  went  to  his  duty  in  etU  hit  iyef 

An  eschunation  of  horror  passed 


from  lip  to  lip  at  this  information,  and 
then  the  friar  continued — 

"  There  was  nothing,  I  think,  calcu- 
lated to  lead  to  discovery,  except  in- 
deed some  of  her  clothes,  and  the 
blade  and  part  of  the  handle  of  a 
knife ;  it  was  only  the  other  day  I  had 
the  honour  of  a  long  talk  with  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  the  magistrate,  with  whom 
those  things  were  deposited,  and  coming 
over  this  piece  of  work  about  poor 
Mary  ;  he  showed  them  to  me — it  was 
a  quare-shaped  blade,  and  the  handle 
ridged  the  contrary  way  to  any  handle 
I  had  ever  seen  before        " 

-  Any  thing  like  that?"  said  Ellen 
Bassett,  laying  a  knife,  or  rather  part 
of  a  knife  upon  the  table. 

The  friar  seized  the  fragment,  and, 
after  crossing  himself,  exclaimed— • 

**  Blessed  Jesus !  where  did  you  find 
that?" 

"  In  the  grass,  dose  to  where  Maiy 
was  attacked,"  she  replied  ;  **  it  was 
hard  under  my  knee,  when  I  knelt  to 
pick  it  up,  and  I  put  it  in  kny  pocket, 
thinkmg  it  might  be  of  use  somehow ; 
part  time  I  forgot  it,  and  thin,  whin  I 
thought  of  it,  why  I  didn't  care  to 
mention  to  Mary,  and  often  wanted  to 
speak  to  Jasper  about  it       ■" 

**  It's  the  hand  of  Providmoe— the 
finger  of  God— the  overlooking  of  the 
saints  I"  excldmed  Friar  Ben. 

**  I  could  almost  swear,"  said  Mary, 
**  that  it  is  the  very  kni^  I  saw  him 
hide  in  his  cottage.*^ 

«  I  could  Uke  my  Bible  oath,  it% 
the  knife  I  saw  at  the  magistratef," 
persisted  uncle  Ben,  and  aunt  Beck, 
tor  once,  was  too  horrified  to  coatr»- 
dict  him. 

The  next  morning  the  farmer  and 
his  family  called  on  Mr.  Hitchcock, 
and  the  portions  of  the  knife,  so  long 
separated,  were  again  united.  The 
old  furze-cutter  was  taxed  with  the 
crime,  and  confessed  it,  ffiving  vent, 
from  time  to  time,  to  weak  tears,  and 
bitter  curses. 

«*His  blood  won't  be  on  me,  any 
way,"  said  Mary ;  *•  and  sure  the  care 
of  the  Almighty  was  over  me  more 
than  I  deserved,  for  if  I  had  been 
taken  off  in  my  sins,  it  would  have 
been  bad  for  such  a  thoughtless  soul." 
At  the  ensuinff  assizes  both  the  men 
were  condemned,  though  only  one  was 
executed;  for  the  stranger,  who  per- 
sisted in  a  dogged  silence  as  regaraed 
his  former  Kfe,  destroyed  himself  in 
prison ;  an  event,  at  that  time  so  un<- 
common,  that  it  created  a  feeling  of 
deep  horror  throughout  the  country. 
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•nd  many  people  aitert,  to  this  day, 
that  he  is  not  dead  at  all-* but 
that  he  was  spirited  ioto  the  place, 
and  out  of  the  place,  in  no  right  omiii- 
ner,  though  otheb  belieTe  that  he  had 
been  connected  with  the  old  furse- 
cutter  in  more  than  one  crime ;  be  that 


as  it  may,  the  fiuniiy  of  Jacob  Bassett 


are  in  the  enjoyment  of  as  ranch  health 
and  happiness  as  faDs  to  the  lot  of 
mortals  even  in  Ireland,  where  people 
could  be  very  happy,  if  they  woufd  ; 
though  Mary  never  since  ventured, 
either  by  night  or  day,  to  croas  the 
Redderbrae  alone. 


THE   SUPPRSSSION   OP  PROTBSTANT   CHAEIT1S8. 


It  is  a  preteit  pot  forward  by  the 
anpporten  of  the  present  ministry  to 
justify  every  new  aggression,  and  pal- 
liate every  fresh  iiMult  to  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland,  that  the  immense 
minority  of  the  people  of  this  country 
are  Roman  Catnohcs,  and  that  this 
BM^)ority  is  continuaUy  increasing. 
They  even  affect  to  consider  the  Pro- 
testant portion  of  the  community  so 
very  minnle  a  poitioB,  that  till  the 
admiasion  lately  made  by  the  noble 
viceroy  on  his  "  sentimental  journey^ 
to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  tfaar 
opponents  in  Ireland  have  been  usually 
treated  as  a  mere  cypher  in  their  poli- 
tical calculations.  We  do  not  mean 
now  to  discuss  the  truth  of  these  as- 
sumptions, or  the  legitimacy  of  the 
conclusion — that  because  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland  are  few  in  number, 
they  are  therefore  unworthy  of  protec- 
tkm  or  encouragement  from  rulers  who 
profess  the  same  fiuth  and  have  sworn 
to  uphold  it ; — but  as  the  doctrine  is  so 
Ir^nentl^  emplojred  to  eicuse  the 
policy  of  the  Whin  towards  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  we  will  say  a  few 
words  on  one  of  the  many  means  which 
have  contributed  to  increase  and  secure 
this  convenient  Popish  ascendancy. 

The  means  we  allude  to  is  the  sup- 
pression of  Protestant  Charitable  In- 
stitutions ;  more  particulariy  such  as 
had  for  their  obiect  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  truths 
of  the  Protestant  religion.  The  Popish 
party  in  Ireland,  now  the  guide  and 
support  of  her  mi^jest/s  government, 
are  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
imbneinp:  the  minds  of  the  younff  with 
the  feelings  and  principles  which  it-  is 
desired  they  should  be  attached  to  in 
aAer-lile.  They  know  the  opinions 
which  are  earliest  imbibed,  are  ever  the 
most  ardently  clung  to  ;  and  the  pre- 
judices which  are  first  taught,  are  ever 
the  most  difficult  to  eradicate.  Their 
serfs  have  reduced  their  knowledge  to 
practice  by  providing  for  the  poor  a 
system  of  education,  by  which  they 
have  secured  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty.  Popish  books  to  be  read.  Po- 


pish directors  to  control,  and  Popish 
teachers  to  instruct  them;  and  by  a 
prospectiveprovision, in  perfect  keepin|^ 
with  their  leech-like  tenacity,  with 
which  they  themselves  ding  to  plaoe^em- 
deavouring  to  create  an  increa9ed  body 
of  supporters  in  Ireland  for  any  fiiture 
miniaby,  who,  like  them,  will  not  heai. 
tate  to  purchase  the  continoance  ci 
their  pay  by  sacrificing  the  interests  of 
the  reli^on  they  profess,  Encooia^- 
ing  Popish  instruction  is,  however,  but 
one  branch  of  the  system  ;  disoonrag- 
ing  Protestant  instruction  is  necessaiy 
for  its  completion  ;  and  while  the  for- 
mer has  been  but  lately  put  into  active 
operation,  the  latter  has  been  silently 
but  perscTeringly  pursued  for  a  much 
longer  period ;  and  that  its  success  has 
been  due  almost  as  much  to  the  negli- 
gence of  Protestants  as  to  the  energy 
of  their  opponents,  as  it  cannot  lessen 
the  evil  or  the  result,  is  no  reason  that 
it  should  pass  unnoticed. 

One  of  the  institutions  to  whoae 
suppression  we  allude,  was  the  Founds 
ling  Hospital  in  Dublin.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  charity  conducted 
on  principles  of  more  univeml  bene- 
volence than  this,  from  the  nature  of 
the  misery  it  was  intended  to  alleviate, 
it  was  necessary  the  assistance  itafibni- 
edsbould  be  immediate  and  easily  acces- 
sible. No  complicated  applications  or 
hardly  procurable  certificates  checked 
the  hand  of  charity,  till  its  object  was 
beyond  the  power  of  relief.  The  help- 
less and  unfortunate,  to  be  received 
under  its  shelter,  required  no  other 
recommendation  ^an  that  they  atood 
in  need  of  its  aSistance.  A  cradle 
was  inserted  in  the  wall  of  the  edifiee, 
beside  the  porter^s  lodge.  The  unhappy 
mother  had  nothing  to  apprehend  nom 
repulse  or  exposure.  A  bell  stood  be- 
siae  the  door,  which  she  rung,  aad  t^ 
cradle  was  pushed  out  for  the  reeep- 
tion  of  the  child.  As  the  feeUnga  of 
maternal  affection  in  Ireland  are  pro- 
verbially strong,  and  seldom  subdued, 
even  by  guilt  or  sorrow,  few  children 
were  left  without  a  strong  feeling  on 
the  mind  of  reclaiming  them  again. 
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A  certificate,  therefore*  was  ntnally 
pinned  to  the  child's  clothe^  stating 
Its  name  and  age ;  and  this,  with  the 
date,  was  carefi2ly  registered,  so  that 
the  wretched  creature,  who,  with  a 
beaTj  heart,  deposited  her  txirdea  in 
this  strange  plaee,  did  it  with  the  cer- 
tatntT  that  it  would  be  better  cared 
for  uan  by  herself  and  could  be  re- 
gained when  ctrenoMtanoes  enabled  her 
to  sopport  it  The  Asjlnm  was  not 
confined  to  illegitimate  children,  but 
was  open  to  erery  ofilipring  of  want  or 
distress ;  and  in  the  course  of  ten 
years,  from  1801  to  1811,  there  were 
b(S7  of  the  children  again  clumed  and 
restored  to  their  parents. 

Many  of  the  children  were  located 
with  nurses  in  the  country.  The  der- 
gyoian  of  each  parish  was  requested  to 
select  the  most  healthy  and  decent 
women  among  his  parishioners.  He 
was  required  to  certify  the  Quantity  of 
land,  the  number  of  cows,  ana  the  state 
of  the  cottage  in  which  the  pro[K)sed 
nurae  resided.  As  all  the  re<}uisites 
were  more  uniTcrsally  found  with  the 
Protestant  peasantry,  the  nurses  se- 
lected were  of  that  persuasion.  Be- 
sides the  yearly  wages  for  care  and 
nutriment,  a  sum  was  annually  allowed 
for  clothing  and  schooHuff ;  and  it  was 
required  that  the  child  should  attend 
the  parochial  school  and  the  parish 
cJiurch.  When  he  arrived  at  a  com- 
petent affe  a  master  was  carefully  se- 
lected, either  by  the  Hospital,  or  in 
the  countiy  where  the  child  was  edu- 
cated. An  applicant  for  an  apprentice 
was  required  to  produce  a  c^tificate, 
signed  by  the  clergyman,  church- 
warden, and  a  magistrate,  stating  his 
fitness  for  the  charge ;  and  that  he  did 
not  keep  a  public- house,  or  vend  spiri- 
tnous  liquors ;  and  further,  that  he  was 
a  Protestant  The  same  reason  that 
engaged  a  preference  for  a  Protestant 
norse,  obtained  it  also  for  a  Protestant 
master,  because  they  are  almost  invari- 
ably distinguished  for  decency  and 
respectability  among  the  peasantry. 
They  were  required  to  be  present  at 
divine  service  every  Sunday;  and  on 
die  expiration  of  the  term  were 
entitled  to  a  gratuity,  or  a  certificate 
firom  the  deigyman,  that  they  had  pro- 
perly conducted  themselves.  To  en- 
force these  regulations,  they  were  not 
left  entirely  to  local  superintendence, 
bnt  an  inspector  from  the  hospital 
periodically  visited  the  counties  wnere 
they  were  located,  and  personally  ex- 
amined the  state  and  progress  of  the 
children.    The  nurses  and  masters  be- 


came strongly  attached  to  their  a4opted 
inmates,  and  were  generally  repaid 
with  duty  and  affection.  Wnen  they 
had  served  out  their  time  they  esta- 
blished themselves  in  their  various  call- 
ings, generally  in  the  place  where  they 
had  been  brought  up ;  intermixed  with 
the  fiimilies,  and  so  oecame  settled  re- 
sidents. It  is  one  hundred  years  since 
this  noble  institution  was  first  opened 
for  the  reception  of  deserted  children ; 
and  at  this  day,  in  various  counties 
of  Ireland,  they  or  thair  descendants 
form  a  deserving  portion  of  the  Pro- 
testant population ;  their  origin  ia 
overlooked  or  forgotten,  and  their  ge- 
neral good  conduct  pbces  them  on  a 
level  with  any  other  class  in  the  com- 
munity. The  importance  of  the  asylum 
in  this  point  of  view  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  fiict,  that  in  ten  years,  from 
1800  to  1811,  26,085  were  received 
under  the  protection  of  the  institution ; 
and  during  the  same  period  1699  were 
apprenticed,  and  became  in  this  way 
useful  and  respectable  members  of  so- 
ciety. Human  prudence  could  hardly 
devise  a  more  effectual  means  of  reme- 
d^injg^  the  evil  of  their  birth,  than  con- 
verting it  into  a  national  benefit 

From  the  year  1796  to  1826  there 
were  in  all  52,150  received  into  the  in- 
stitution— in  1812  alone  there  were 
2670 1  aud  there  were  generally  about 
7000  under  its  protection.  In  the 
report  of  the  Bosjxl  of  Education  in 
1810,  we  find  the  Commissioners 
were  struck  with  the  order  and  regu- 
larity, as  well  as  the  neatness  and 
healthy  appearance  of  the  children ; 
the  whole  economy  of  the  hospital  ap- 
peared to  them  truly  admirable.  Of 
the  gentieman  who  conducts  it,  they 
say.  **  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  say 
that  his  plan  of  instruction,  and  the 
success  that  has  attended  it,  p^ave  him 
the  strongest  claims  to  public  notice. 
We  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  progress  of  the  children  under  his 
care,  and  found  il  fullv  answerable  to 
the  high  character  we  had  heard  of  it.** 
The  institution  was  reduced  in  1821. 
The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Inqui]^  in  1826  is  far  less  fitvourable. 
They,  however,  in  the  highest  terms 
commend  the  conduct  of  the  directors. 
They  olyect  to  large  boarding-schools 
in  principle,  and,  therefore,  recommend 
some  alterations  in  the  system  of  edu- 
cation pursued  here,  which  were  after- 
wards partially  adopted  with  aucoess. 

In  consequence  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
in  1829,  the  gradual  suppression  of  the 
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iofltitation  was  commenced,  and  its 
doors  were»  for  the  fature,  closed ; 
since  the  relief  which  it  afforded  has 
been  withdrawn,  the  offspring  of  illicit 
intercourse,  or  of  parents  too  poor  for 
their  support,  is  dbposed  of  by  its 
mother  in  either  of  two  ways,  infimti- 
cide  or  exposure.  The  former  crime 
from  its  very  nature,  is  one  which  is 
seldom  open  to  discovery,  still  less  to 
prosecution  or  conTiction*— its  increase 
must  therefore  be  judged  of  by  other 
means  than  observation.  It  appears 
that  in  the  21  years  ending  1796,  of 
the  children  sent  to  the  infirmary  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  10,201  were  cases 
of  disc»Me  which  proved  them  the  off- 
spring of  prostitution ;  their  mothers 
being  of  a  class  that  are  known  seldom 
or  never  to  rear  their  children,  render 
it  proM>Ie  that  the  great  minority,  if 
not  the  entire  of  these  10,201  intanU 
would  have  been  murdered,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  asylum  that  received  them. 
The  other  alternative,  exposure,  is  now 
of  almost  universal  occurrence.  A 
clergyman  on  whose  observation  the 
fullest  dependence  may  be  placed,  in 
whose  parish  a  great  number  of  the 
children  of  the  Foundling  Hospital 
had  been  located,  who  now  form  a 
most  industrious  and  deserving  portion 
of  his  parishioners,  has  told  us,  that 
since  its  suppression  the  exposure  of 
children,  before  unknown,  has  become 
most  frequent  in  the  district  near  him. 
He  thus  describes  two  instances  which 
occurred  within  a  year  in  his  parish : — 

**  A  fiurmer  was  planting  potatoes,  and 
his  labourers  went  to  dinner,  leaving  a 
sack  half  (all  of  cut  potatoes  on  a  car. 
MThen  they  returned  they  shook  out  the 
potatoes  for  planting,  when  an  in&nt  fell 
out  among  them.  The  ground  was  soft 
and  it  was  not  iniured.  The  mother  was 
never  discovered,  and  it  now  remains 
with  a  poor  labourer*8  wife  who  has 
several  diildren  of  her  own.  Another 
instance  occurred  a  short  time  after.  A 
cotter's  wife  went  to  a  neiebbouring  mill 
for  meal,  leaving  only  a  child  behind  to 
mind  the  house.  On  her  return  she 
found  a  larre  wisp  of  dry  ferns  lying  on 
the  floor,  which  she  took  up  toplace  as  fuel 
under  a  pot  of  potatoes.  When  in  the 
act  of  doing  so,  she  was  shocked  at  hear- 
ing a  child  cry,  and  then  found  that  it 
was  rolled  up  in  the  bundle  of  ferns.  She 
learned  on  inquiry,  that  during  her  ab> 
sence  a  woman  had  come  into  the  house 
vrith  something  wrapped  up  in  a  shawl, 
and  requested  the  child  to  get  her  a  drink 
of  water,  and  while  she  was  bringing  it 
to  her,  the  infant  was  transforrsd  to  the 


bundle  of  ferns.  A  female  had  bees 
observed  watching  the  return  of  the 
woman  from  behind  a  hedge,  but  she  dis- 
appeared the  moment  she  came.  The 
poor  woman  had  seven  children  of  bar 
own,  and  could  find  no  trace  of  the  per- 
son who  had  left  this  eiffhth  to  her  csre. 
She  had  no  alternative  but  either  again 
to  expose  it,  or  endeavour  to  rear  it  with 
her  own.  She  preferred  the  latter.— the 
very  helplessness  of  the  infant  attached 
her  to  it,  and  she  took  great  care  of  it ; 
but  it  caught  some  disease,  for  which  Uie 
wet  potatoes  and  water  which  she  gave 
her  own  children  were  not  fit  food,  and 
the  child  died.  As  the  ecclesiastical  oooi- 
missioners  were  supposed  to  have  taken 
upon  them  every  thing  which  a  vestry 
formerly  prorided,  they  were  applied  to 
for  a  coiOln,  but  this  was  refused,  and  the 
putrid  body  of  the  foundling  actually  hf 
for  some  time  among  her  own  children, 
tainting  the  air  of  the  cabin,  before  ^ 
could  get  the  means  of  burying  iL** 


There  are,  we  know,  some  who,  on 
principle,  object  to  foundling  hospitals, 
as  an  encouragement  to  vice.  It  would 
be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  the 
question,  thou^  it  is  evident  such 
objections  apply  with  equal  force  to 
lying-in  hospitals,  or,  indeed,  any 
asylum  for  tne  destitute.  However, 
such  reasons  had  little  weight  in  caus- 
ing its  suppression,  for  a  provision  was 
ai&rwards  made  for  deserted  children 
by  application  to  the  grand  jury,  bat 
beset  with  so  many  difficulties  and  de- 
lays, as  to  be  seldom  available ;  and 
even  when  resorted  to,  the  sole  de- 
pendence of  the  infant  is  the  good-will 
and  honesty  of  its  casual  protector, 
over  whom  no  further  control  is  exer- 
cised, so  that  the  little  helpless  bang 
is  exposed  to  all  the  extremities  of 
want,  sickness,  poverty,  without  eda- 
cation,  religious  principle,  or  moral 
restraint — toe  very  scorn  and  outcast 
of  society.  The  noble  institution  where 
all  these  evils  were  carefully  counte- 
racted, b  now  closed  np — its  courts 
grass-grown— its  roof  falling  in— its 
windows  broken—exhibiting,  with  the 
young  population  that  once  filled  it,  a 
melancholy  picture  of  moral  as  well  u 
physical  ruin. 

At  the  same  time  when  the  suppres- 
sion of  this  institution  vras  begun,  an 
attack  was  commenced  on  another 
class  of  charities,  whose  object  was  the 
education  of  the  poor  in  the  Protes- 
tant faith— the  .  Charter  Schools  of 
Ireland.  The  commissioners  who  re- 
commend the  abolition  of  the  former, 
express  their  high  approval  ako  of  this 
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sacrifice.  The  appropriation  of  the 
estates  of  the  Protestant  Chart^T 
Scho<»ls  was  the  first  step  taken  to- 
wards the  more  extensive  confiscation 
of  the  Protestant  property  in  Ireland, 
and  tlie  prelude  to  the  aj^gressions  ou 
the  church.  The  objections  to  the 
Charter  Schools  and  the  Foundling 
Hospital  were  much  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. It  is  needless  to  detail  them  ; 
whatever  may  have  been  their  faults, 
it  is  evident  they  were  capable  of  being 
remedied,  without  perverting  the  ori- 
ginal object  of  their  endowment — the 
encouragement  of  Protestantism.  When 
a  fund  has  been  devoted  to  a  certain 
purpose,  it  does  not  in  the  least  justify 
Its  suppression  or  application  to  other 
purposes,  to  say  that  it  has  not  been 
employed  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
conceivable,  or  been  productive  of  all 
the  good  imaginable,  while  the  errors 
in  iu  management  may  be  corrected. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  doc- 
trine applied  generally  to  the  Whiirs 
-.that  because  some  of  the  innumerable 
sub-commissioners,  whf)m  their  place- 
providing  ingenuity  has  fitted  with 
an  otfice,  had  misconducted  himself,  his 
office  should  be  abolished,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  reversion  of  his  place 
and  pension  snatched  from  among  their 
expectant  dependents.  As  to  the 
supposed  abuses,  however,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Foundling  Hospital 
and  Charter  Schools,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  suggestion  for  their  improve- 
ment was  ever  neglected,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  eagerly  adopted  by  their 
directors.  In  one  particular,  at  least, 
the  former  institution  would  be  woithy 
of  imitation.  From  the  report  of  the 
commission,  in  1829,  it  appears  that 
the  total  amount  of  the  retired  pen- 
sions paid  by  this  immensely  extensive 
institution — the  influence  of  which 
spread  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  which  had  then  under  its  protec- 
tion nearly  7,000  human  beings — was 
not,  in  all,  £350  a  year  I 

There  can  now  be  but  little  doubt 
of  the  real  motive  of  the  outcry  raised 
against  these  institutions.  However 
specious  the  arguments  employed 
against  them — though  they  may  have 
occasionally  satisfied  the  indolent  or 
blinded  the  well-meaning — if  triced  to 
the  source  that  suggested  them,  they 
would  be  found  to  have  originated  in 
an  undying  and  uncompromising  hos- 
tility to  every  thing  exclusively  Pro- 
testant. The  first  reflection  was,  better 
far  the  innocent  victim  of  its  parent's 
guilt  should  perish  by  its  mother's 
TbL.  XII. 


hand  than  be  reared  a  heretic — better 
faii  to  be  brought  up  in  a  life  of 
drunkenness,  idl^/iess,  and  profligacy, 
to  earn  their  bread  by  prostitution  or 
by  theft,  and  end  their  davs  in  a  gaol 
or  an  hospital,  than  be  led  in  the  path 
of  industry  and  virtue,  if  the  blessing 
is  to  be  conferred  by  a  society  of 
heretics — better  a  temptation  to  mur- 
der should  be  offered  to  the  old,  and 
a  means  of  escaping  the  contact  of 
vice  and  misery  snatched  from  the 
young,  provided  the  means  that  tend 
to  lessen  the  one  or  increase  the  other, 
can  be  devoted  to  purposes  more 
congenial  to  the  spirit  and  less  hostile 
to  the  progress  of  the  Popish  religion. 

That  other  plausible  arguments 
were  discovered  against  these  institu- 
tions is  no  proof  that  the  real  objection 
was  not  as  we  have  stated.  Such 
reflections  are  not  more  consistent 
with  the  intolerant  and  persecuting 
spirit  of  their  religion  than  the  con- 
cealment of  them  is  with  the  usual 
indirect  and  Jesuitical  course  of  their 
policy.  The  recent  concession  of  tlie 
revenues  of  the  church  was  made  in 
the  hope  of  securing  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation ;  and  such  hopes  were  war- 
ranted by  their  professions,  but  the 
moment  their  point  is  gained  and 
deceit  is  no  longer  useful — the  moment 
the  victim  is  secured,  and  the  sacrifice 
is  certain,  the  mask  is  cast  aside,  and  --' 
we  are  told  of  their  "conviction  thai" 
the  bill  of  last  session,  instead  of  being 
an  additional  security  to  the  parsons, 
would  increase  the  resistance  to  the 
payment  of  tithe — that  it  will  bring 
into  the  field  a  new  class  of  White- 
boys — that  is,  of  tithe  resisters."  "  I 
have  reason  to  believe^  as  I  tinccrelt/ 
hope,"*  continues  their  leader,  **  that 
resistance  to  the  payment  will  be 
augmented  and  not  diminished  by  the 
late  act  of  parliament." — Mr,  O'Con^ 
nelCs  letter,  Oct.  Qrd,  Such  is  their 
policy  now — such  it  was  previous  to 
the  passing  of  the  emancipation  act-* 
such  in  a  thousand  other  instances  ; 
and  surely  we  are  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  the  suppression  of  these 
schools  is  not  an  exception. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  of  these  charities  will  ever  be 
revived.  No — institutions  that  sub- 
tracted thousands  from  the  growing 
mass  of  discontented  vice  and  reckless 
degradation,  to  mix  with  the  peaceful, 
industrious,  and  enlightened — such  as 
the  Protestant  portion  of  the  population 
of  Ireland  universally  are — present 
too  formidable  an  obstacle  to  the  now 
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all  the  success  that  the  untiriDg  zeal 
of  the  teachers,  and  ardent  encourage- 
ment  of  the  patrons,  can  secure ;  and 
all  this  has  been  done  under  the  pre- 
tence  of  impartialitj,  by  one  class  of 
advocates,  and  a  disgusting  affectation 
of  good  will  to  the  cause  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  by  another.  The 
Protestants  of  Ireland  have  calmly 
suflfered  their  Church  to  be  plundered 
of  one-fourth  of  all  her  revenues.  The 
leader  of  their  enemies  declares  that 
the  assault  is  but  commenced,  and  that 
what  they  have  lost  is  but  an  instalmeDt 
of  what  they  are  to  lose.  While  the 
means  of  support  is  thus  taken  from 
the  ministers  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
applications  are  eagerly  pressed  and 
graciously  listened  to  for  increasing 
the  wealth  and  importance  of  institu- 
tions for  the  education  and  maintenaoce 
of  the  Romish  clergy  ;*  and  their  less 
cautious  friends  plainly  avow  their 
hopes,  that  all  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues of  Ireland  are  soon  to  be 
devoted  to  the  same  cause.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  draw  the  moral  of  sach 
a  parallel. 


dominant  party.  But  their  extinction 
may  teach  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
a  useful  lesson.  The  means  which 
held  out  an  inducement  to  the  children 
of  Protestants  to  continue  in  the  faith 
of  their  fathers,  and  instructed  the 
unfortunate  and  the  destitute  in  the 
truths  of  the  same  pure  religion — which 
added  annually  to  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation of  the  country  multitudes  rescued 
fVom  death  or  infamy — have  been  des- 
troyed; while  the  convulsed  and  agitated 
state  of  the  country  is  now,  each 
year,  draining  it  of  iu  Protestant  in- 
habitants, who  are  driven,  by  the  hope- 
lessness of  expecting  better  times,  to 
seek  refuge  in  emigration.  Schools 
where  the  Bible  was  read — where  the 
pure  doctrines  of  the  reformed  religion 
were  taught,  and  whence  the  mummeries 
of  superstition  were  excluded — have 
been  suppressed,  and  the  funds  that 
supportetl  applied  to  other  and  far 
dificrent  purposes  ;  while  schools  have 
been  estatlished  in  every  corner  of  the 
kingdom  where  the  word  of  God  is 
7ioi  read,  where  the  doctrines  of  Pro- 
testantism are  not  taught,  and  where 
the  popish  religion  is  disseminated  with 

•   Vide  the  address  of  the  deputation  of  Romish  Bishops  who  waited  on  Lord 
Normanby  last  month. 
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SEIKO  THE  nrtH  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  LEOACY  OF  THE  LATE  FRANCIS  PORCELL, 
F.  P.  OF  DRUMCOOLAOH. 

The  following  paper  is  written  in  a  female  hand,  and  was  no  doubt  communi- 
cated to  my  much  regretted  friend,  by  the  lady  whose  early  history  it  servos  to 
illustrate,  the  Countess  D— .  She  is  no  more — she  long  since  died,  a 
childless  and  a  widowed  wife,  and,  as  her  letter  sadl^  predicts,  none  survive  to 
whom  the  publication  of  this  narrative  can  prove  *'  injurious,  or  even  painful." 
Strange  I  two  powerful  and  wealthy  families,  that  in  which  she  was  bom,  and 
that  into  which  she  had  married,  have  ceased  to  be — they  are  utterly  extioct. 
To  those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  history  of  Irish  families,  as  they  were  less 
than  a  century  ago,  the  facts  contained  in  this  paper  will  at  once  suggest  ike 
ftanies  of  the  principal  actors  ;  and  to  others  their  publication  would  be  useless ; 
to  us,  possibly,  if  not  probably,  injurious.  I  have,  therefore,  altered  such  of 
the  names  as  might,  if  stated,  lead  at  once  to  detection  ;  others,  belonging  to 
minor  characters  in  the  strange  story,  I  have  lefl  untouched. 


My  dear  friend — You  have  asked  me 
to  furnish  you  with  a  detail  of  the 
strange  events  which  marked  my  early 
history,  and  I  have,  without  hesitation, 
applied  myself  to  the  task,  knowing 
that  while  I  live,  a  kind  consideration 
for  my  feelings  will  prevent  your  giving 
publicity  to  the  statement ;  and  consci- 
ous that,  when  I  am  no  more,  thero 
will  not  survive  one  to  whom  the  nar- 


rative can  prove  ityorious,    or  even 
painfuL 

My  mother  died  when  I  was*  quite 
an  infant,  and  of  her  I  have  no  recol- 
lection, even  the  faintest  By  her  death, 
mv  education  and  habits  were  left 
solely  to  the  guidance  of  my  surviving 
parent ;  and,  as  far  as  a  stem  attention 
to  my  religious  instruction,  and  an  ac- 
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More  I  cwAA  l9ck  baok  «pon.k  vkli 
•other  feeimgs  than  thoM  of  bittvnMW, 
almost  of  agoojr.  The  oal j  being  that 
4iad  ever  reafly  loved  me,  my  nearest 
and  dearest  friend,  ever  ready  to  sym- 
pathise, to  cotroseK  and  to  assist-^the 
gayest,  the  gentlest,  the  warmest  heart 
— the  only  creature  on  earth  that  cared 
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for  me...-A0r  Hfe  had  hma  the  prkie  of 
my  deliveraBoe ;  and  I  thea  uttered 
the  wish,  whioh  ao  ^rent  of  my  loi^ 
and  sorrowfiil  life  has  taaght  aie  to 
recall,  that  sIk  bad  been  apaped,  aad 
that,  in  her  stead,  /  were  nMrnkMog 
in  the  grave, ibrgatten  and  at  rest. 


THB   DMESSBD   INM.VE* 


•T  icmn  VFBAUK. 


'TwA«  night— a  cottage  brow  look'd  fair, 
From  out  its  dustViog  woodbioe  hatr. 
Upon  the  moon  in  silence  keeping 
Her  vigil,  while  the  win  was  sleeping ; 
And  all  their  starry  children  brighten*d 
The  watflh  then:  simple  presence  l%ht- 

teii*d. 
With  dreaming  tears  the  dewy  hours 
Loaded  the  laOies  of  the  flow'rs ; 
The  leafy  dance  was  o'er — tho*  still 
Oay  music  bounded  from  the  rilU- 
That  restless  thing,  whose  joy,  or  sad- 


Never  owns  an  bourns  control-* 
In    gloom  or  sunshine — grief  or  glad- 
Harmonious  still,  like  poet*s  soul. 

But  dull  was  that  delightful  boar, 
Ajid  charmless  that  lone,  cottage  bow*r, 
^^o  him,  who  hoped  againit  de^air, 
To  see  an  beav'idier  l^uty  there : 
He  deem*d  not  that  her  eye  was  glist'niag. 
As  fondly  as  her  heart  was  liBt'niag ; 
While  thus  his  song,  thro*  night's  repose, 
Biftnaatii  her  latticed  casement  rose : 

**  And  where  art  thou,  wlale  hour  like 
this 

k  blessing  every  bowV? 
For  beauty  to  bestow  the  bliss, 

£nsbria*d  in  beauty's  pow'r  : 
Oh !  came — the  moon  is  in  its  aooa. 

Divinely  fair,  like  thee— 
And  all  is  bright  beneath  iU  light. 

But  slighted  youths  like  me« 

In  Heav'n  the  blushing  moon  will  tell» 

And  t^  the  tale  too  true. 
That  yoangand  fair  on  earth  may  dwell, 

But  that  the  fend  are  few : 
And  she  may  speak  of  hearts  that  biaak— 

Ji^y  nuni^er  mine  lor  one — 
To  think  that  thou  woaldst  have  me 
now. 

And  evermora,  begone. 

Oh  I  didst  thou  grant  one  hour  of  iove, 

Tho*  fast  its  %ht  might  be, 
That  Utsafol  hour  were  prised  above 
ff  The  years  I  last  by  Ihee  : 


Or  if  I  had  one  link  to  add* 
Such  torture  would  not  thrill 

Mj  toul,  to  find  the  chain  I  twin*d 
Without  thee  captive  still. 

A  victim  this  younff  heart  was  cast, 

Unblemish'd  at  thy  shrine ; 
I  worthipp'd  thee — but  feel  at  latt 

I  have  no  part  in  thine : 
And  now  I  go  my  path  of  woe. 

An  exile  from  the  scorn 
Of  eyes,  whose  ilght,  from  eve  of  night, 

I  watch'd  for  till  the  mom**-— ~ 

<•  Not  so-^ot  Bo"_Maria  cried. 

And  hehehdd  her  stand, 
Tiaudly  diriaking  at  his  side. 

Yet  eff*riag  her  white  hand  : 
And  never  d&  electric  wire 
Flash  forth  its  uatuspected  fire 
More  quickly  than  her  hand  reveal*d 
The  love  her  heart  lona  kept  coaoMPd  ; 
And  never  did  the  subtle  flame 
From  anguish  sooner  free  the  frame. 
Than  from  his  soothed  soul  was  taken 
The  woe  of  tUghted,  or  forsaken — 
Albeit  that  hand  was,  in  his  hold. 
Like  fresh  leaves,  delicately  cold : — 
Oh !  who  has  lov*d,  and  has  not  leam*d. 

What  trifles  from  his  own  dear  maid, 
By  none,  except  himself,  discern*d. 

Can  clothe  his  life  with  sun  or  shade  ? 
The  soul  that  sternly  has  withstood 

The  searing  of  the  evil  day, 
Softens  with  unexpected  good ; 

As  earth,  made  hard  by  summer  ray. 
Beneath  the  fertilizing  pow*r 
Of  some  kind,  planetary  show'r. 
From  sunburnt  glebe,  and  sterile  dod. 
Murmurs  the  mercies  of  its  God — 
And  thus  overborne  with  bliss  to  find 
Sweet  fruit  beneath  love's  bitter  rind. 
His  head  upon  her  neck  he  bow*d — 
He  felt  her  fondness  was  avow*d — 
And  almost  breathlessly  he  said, 
^  I  suffered,  but  1  am  repaid**— 
Nay,  smile  not — there  must  be  a  dearth 

Of  goodness,  not  to  be  forgiv'n, 
la  him,  who  deems  love  little  worth-. 
That  man,  who  never  felt  the  leav^ 
Of  woman's  eordial  love  on  earth, 
Methiaks,  has  little  chance  of  beav*n.    ^ 
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But  like  the  riven,  whoee  renowv 
It  ttoried  from  the  glcMrioos  estt. 

It  brought  the  gok)  fliid  ditnond down ; 
And  with  th«t  modeetj  of  mind, 
Whoee  very  ebb  leevee  tone  beUad, 
She  Mid,  **  If,  with  a  iiuuden*e  ert, 
I  veil*d  the  alter  of  mj  heart; 
It  was  not  to  conceal  from  thee 
Its  iflMge  of  idolatry ; 
Bat  leet  the  id<4,  held  aloft. 
And  ray  deep  worship  both  be  iooflpd. 
A  maiden  never  found  diaguite. 
Could  tcreen  her  love  from  lover's  eyes ; 
The  frosen  •nr&ce  o*er  them  cast, 
May  lock  her  liquid  feelings  fast ; 
Bat  still  be  sees  the  wish  to  bless. 
Thro*  its  transparent  iciness. 
'Tis  tme,  I  could  not  tell  alond 
Mv  love,  before  the  sneering  crowd ; 
Whatever  change  its  bimks  might  bring, 
The  stream  was  silent  at  iu  spring; 
It  ever  made  the  shortest  stay. 
Where  most  it  sparkled  into  spray  ; 
Yet  Harry's  eyes,  that  watch*d  it  roll. 
Might  easy  trace  it  to  the  soul : 
But  truce  to  this,**  she  said,  and  spoke 
As  if  some  deadly  pang  awoke : 
**  Prom  me  thou  mayest  learn  full  soon, 
The  fenrour  of  love's  summer  noon ; 
Though  maiden  coyoess,  now  withdrawn, 
Had  made  it  chilly  at  the  dawn  ; 
Before  to-morrow*s  sun  shall  rest. 
At  the  stain*d  windows  of  the  west, 
By  haughty  Bernard's  haughtier  son, 
I  will  be  woo*d — but  never  won.** 

•<  What ! — Bernard  * — he,  whose  greatest 

pride, 
Is  to  be  scourge  to  country  side ; 
Whose  name  and  nature  rise  by  stealth, 
In  stories  of  ill-gotten  wealth  ; 
Whose  purest  actions  have  their  track. 
Like  smoky  volumes,  vile  and  black  ; 
Although  at  issuing  forth  they  be, 
White  with  their  dark  intensity. 
And  dees  his  son — a  wretch,  the  same 
In  skin,  and  spot — still  more  than  name ; 
That  crippled  form,  with  hearth  beneath. 
As  narrow  as  a  dagger*8  sheath, 
Who  lingers  on  at  pleasure's  brink. 
To  poison  all  he  cannot  drink : 
Does  he  expect,  in  holy  love, 
To  mate  the  raven  and  the  dove  ? 
Go — bare   thy   breast — thine  arms   en- 
twine, 
Around  the  bristling  porcupine ; 
Do  aught  but  give  the  turtle's  kiss. 
For  tiger's  growl,  and  serpent's  hiss.** 

•<  Fear    not,**    she    cried,    *•  to-4ay    he 

pray'd. 
At  distance  through  my  father's  aid ; 
And  while  a  courteous  ear  I  lent,    . 
Nor  froWn'd  indignant  discontent. 
Like  fountain  streaming  iu  the  frost, 
But  litUe  of  love's  heat  I  lost; 


For  mil  his  wealth,  whate'er  betide. 
Young  Bernard  ne'er  shall  call  me  bride. 
The  golden  blossom  may  be  bar's. 
Who  likes  to  wreath  bar   brow  with 

forxe; 
But  mine  the  humbler  wealth  to  8ee» 
The  diff 'rence  'twist  the  wasp  and  bes. 
To  fly  from  him — and  follow  thee." 

Delighted  pair ! — we  leave  them  now, 
With  heart  to  heart,  and  brow  to  brow. 
With  murmuring  kiss,  and  wordless  look, 
To  play  the  willow  and  the  brook, 
Assur'd  ibeir  virtue,  like  pore  gold. 

Though    tried    in    passion's    furnace 
flame, 
Whate'er  its  weight  or  worth  when  c(M 

Will  conquer,  and  come  out  the  same ; 
A  feast  is  tbeir'a— too  sweet  for  lover 
To  hurry,  or  be  hurried  over — 
And  our's  a  tale  too  sadly  long. 
To  linger  with  an  happy  song. 
That  night  beheld  a  deed  of  guOt; 
Young  Bernard's  blood  was  soaght,  and 

spilt. 
At  nAom  a  stiffen'd  corse  was  he» 
Beneath  a  paralytic  tree. 
Whose  mould'ring  bark,  aad  grey  eld 

trunk. 
Were  blotchy  with  the  blood  it  draak : 
Then  sprung    report,    c^>vhoee   careless 

tongue 
Is  ever  so  uncertain  hung, 
A  tale  of  feather-weight  can  guide. 
And  keep  it  steadv  to  a  side :) 
That  Harry's  welt-kaown  rifle  gun, 
The  fearful  deed  had  dar'dt  <md  done; 
Beside  the  gory  man  it  lay. 
Whose  flesh  its  fire  bad  turned  to  day ; 
'  Bui  by  a  detperade  band, 
*Twa§  latebf  wrutmifrom  his  kand.^ 
Alas  1  that  new  suspected  tale, 
Weigh'd  little  in  the  other  scale  : 
'Twas  certain  he,  in  secret,  strove. 
And  haply  won  Maria's  love ; 
While  Bernard  urged  an  open  flame. 
With  sanction  of  her  father's  name ; 
And  well  the  poor,  who  sued  by  stealth, 
Might  hate  the  rich  who  won  by  wealth. 
Whate'er  his  crimes,  hie  cruel  fall. 
Had  made  young  Bernard  mootv'd  by 

all : 
The  human  heart,  with  any  form. 
Is  readily  imuress'd,  when  warm ; 
And  fair  or  false  the  iroprese  mlee. 
Its  changeless  aspect,  when  it  coole. 
Suspicion,  with  injustice  rife. 
Thus  trav^rs'd  Harry's  stream  of  life ; 
To  gen'ral  pureness,  basely  dumb. 

But  to  a  partial  failing  never. 
It  caught,  like  net*  work,  all  the  scum, 
And  let  the  clear  wave  pass  for  ever : 
Ote  half-bred  lie,  in  whisper*  told. 
Many  a  weak  conjecture  bold  ; 
Each  gather'd  tales  to  make  them  kjiov]2ii 
And  boast  they  but  cenfirm'd  hta  owi 
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And  evVj  tak^  ••  trath  was  term'd, 
Till  kinU  sod  ftilaekoods  all  coofinn'd, 
The  pale  iakt  tcarcelj  seen  when  shed, 
Shone  ont  in  blackness,  easy  read ; 
And  none  presaming  to  inquire 
How  great  the  smoke,  how  small  the  fire. 
The  timid  tongoes  that  harboor'd  doabt, 
The  sly  imposter  twined  it  ont ; 
Hb  Tery  kindred  shmnk  in  grief. 
From  facts  that  lied,  yet  wrought  belief : 
And  stactled  Henry,  when  at  last 
His  eye  was  on  the  citrreot  cast. 
Saw  ey^ry  act,  or  gay,  or  grave^ 
Distorted  by  the  rumeid  ware. 

At  length  so  kmd  the  rumour  spoke» 
The  law  its  silence  sternly  broke ; 
And,  doom*d  to  hear  his  noble  air, 
Miscall'd  the  courage  of  despair, 
Beneath  the  gloating  with^ng  glare 
Of  eyes  that  would  have  seen  unmov'd. 
The  worst  indictment  doubly  proved. 
Far  rather  than  behold  him  freed. 
To  shame  the  falsehood  of  their  creed. 
Before  a  crowded  court  he  stood. 
And  blanched  not,  though  arraign'd  for 

hkN>d. 
Of  yore  his  form  and  brow  bad  been 
UnmatchM  and  matchless  on  the  green ; 
Bui  here  the  energies  of  life 
Were  summon'd  for  one  despVate  strife. 
And,  like  an  oak  tree  that  had  cast 
Its  useless  fdiage  on  the  blast, 
To  be  at  once  improv'd  by  both. 
The  loss  in  Itef,  and  gain  in  growth. 
In  bare,  bold  majesty  of  form, 
He  met  the  elemental  storm ; 
Whose  wintriness  had  chiird  the  glow. 
And  clad  his  cheek  with  e^rly  snow 
Albeit,  his  heart,  despite  the  bloom 
Of  innocence,  foreboded  gloom, 
(And  rarely  heart  forbodes  an  ill 
That  fate  contrives  not  to  fulfil ;) 
Albeit,  his  soul  was  like  the  mast^ 
Which  trembles  tho'  the  anchor's  cast ; 
He  spum*d   the  charge,  conrino*d  that 

shame 
Should  nerer  settle  on  his  name. 
Since,  spite  of  pleader's  perverse  skill. 
All  legal  proof  was  absent  still. 

Alas,  that  justice,  in  her  band. 
Has  not  the  true  enchanter*s  wand ; 
She  ne'er  a  charmed  circle  drew. 
Corruption  could  not  steal  into ; 
In  Bernard^s  sire,  with  doubt  unmix'd, 
Belief  in  Harry's  guilt  was  fix'd ; 
And  he  was  cruel  to  a  foe. 
As  hungry  wolf  in  Alpine  snow ;    - 
To  ev'n  a  friend  he  show'd,  in  ire. 
The  mercy  water  shows  to  fire ; 
The  blackest  baseness  would  not  tinge 
His  spirit,  if  it  brought  revenge; 
For  that,  the  steepest  cliff  of  crime. 
His  cloven  foot  would  dare  to  climb ; 
And  wonderful  should  be  its  lack 
Of  footing,  if  it  forc'd  him  back. 


His  practis'd  eye  pereeiv'd,  from  first. 

That  Harry  might  iWy  hie  y " 

Unless !  U 


What  tben-^he  look'd  \ — — 

For  hire  approvers  spon  were  found ; 
The  hour—the  ^pot— the  flash  of  flan 
The    death^ahriek    of    the    mwrdVer's 


The  weapon  curs'd,  and  dash'd  to  ^ 
For  failure  of  a  fatal  wound ; 
Then  left  behind  in  hasty  flighty 
When  footsteps  echoed  thro'  the  night— 
The  closing  strife— the  mortal  groao^- 
Were  told  with  truth's  convincing  tone ; 
And  Harry,  while  he  still  contemn'd 
The  torrent  that  he  vainly  stemm'd. 
Saw  ev'ry  face  with  pleasure  beam'd. 
To  find  him  villain,  as  he  seem'd. 

Here  woman's  love,   which  blooms  the 

same. 
In  joy  or  sorrow,  flood  or  flame. 
Shone  out  in  its  eternal  pow'r. 
To  soothe,  or  share,  the  sufTring  hour. 
Oh  !  if  an  erring  heart  may  claim 
A  boon  from  heav'n,  be  hve  the  name. 
In  its  bright  world,  ficnr  ev'ry  bliss. 
That  springs  from    woman's    heart  in 

this— 
For  bliss  itself  would  lose  above. 
With  any  name,  save  wotsaa's  hve. 
What  tho*  she  be  but  fbrm'd  to  glide 
A  light  boat  o'er  life's  summer  tide. 
When  billows  sweep  the  sinking  deck. 
That  light  boat  ventures  to  the  wreck ; 
Glories  in  snatching  from  the  waves, 
Ev'n  one  survivor,  sinks  or  saves. 

When  banks  and  bow'rs  are  dress'd  in 

green. 
The  song-bird's  nest  remains  unseen ; 
But  when  the  leaves  that  round  it  clos'd, 
Are  seared  and  scatter*d,  'tis  expos'd. 
And  village  truants  wonder  how 
It  had  escap'd  their  search  till  now, 
And,  like  that  song-bird's  ruin'd  nest. 
Stood  forth  Maria's  love  eon£Ns'd ; 
When  fronting  the  excited  crowd. 
She  motion'd  to  be  heard  aloud ; 
How  could   they  deem  such  maid  had 

built 
Her  nest  of  love,  to  share  with  guilt ! ! 

Her  slender  form  might  rival  waU 
The  young  ash  of  the  forest  d^, 
When  warm,  impassion'd  summer  vow* 
Eternal  sunshine  to  its  boughs ; 
And  from  its  heart  the  blackbird's  lay 
Returns  the  promise  to  the  ray ; 
Her  hair  was  like  an  ostrich  bndd. 
On  cygnet's  snowy  bosom  laid ; 
Her  eye,  as  when  the  morning  glow 
Strikes  light  into,  the  dewy  sloe ; 
But  more  than  these  the  spirit  charm'd, 

Whose  sympathies  seem'd  all  endued 
With  wing  for  heav'n — while,   o'er-in* 
form'd, 

They  were  compe1l*d  to  earth  for  food. 
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The  fMMPt  of  •  MMdiy  brad 
It  Miiitllriafr  i«  a  ftiwigw  knd; 
There's  toroetbiog  io  tbe  boiw  <Jf  w^ 
To  cling  Io  in  the  Taiet  wt  Inkfw  i 
la  tfaMM,  •«!•  wrwt  rtiU  ■•iPi  tw» 
To  turn  te>  ooo  who  Akiuwi  «»  p«» ; 
Add  dlw  w«»  •!!  b«r  OMPOOi*  •wJt 
Could  mtDgle  with  hit  poiton'd  bo<wU- 
For  tttisif  dM  k«r  borrtiiig  Wow 
FUsh  forth  it«  hmnihig  k»owlod|»  bow*- 
The  flsshae,  MsoUMf^d  bf  UioglMn» 
Bfi«  thoWd  tho  hijpelewmwofd>o»» 
TboT  eoiAd  Aotallo'  or  illmiM. 
And  wlM«  the  twd,  yo»  fii«^  boor, 
Hi»  home  ww  i»  her  bufpy  bowY ; 
Her  very  breMl  bio  reeiiag  •po*! 
WhoB  broko  tU  ebiiet-wbei  r««g  «• 

•hoi— ' 
A  foomfal— ui  iioptttieot  epamiiig. 

At  once  in  court,  and  crowd,  was  eeen, 
With  pitj  ble»t  for  lore^wbote  burning, 

At   least,  had  proved  it  yoang  and 
grees. 
And  when  the  sum  at  length  was  cast. 

What  answer  on  the  sheet  was  shown? 
JStff  name  was  blackened  to  the  ' 


And  ttidder  stm— the  guUty  dje, 
The  pure  wave  could  not  purify, 
Tho*  nndiminishM,  stain'd  her  oum. 

The  rocky  ton!  that  often  weptr 
But  ne'er  dis«>lT*d,  stiH  justice  kept— 
And,  weeping,  we  most  torn  ande* 
Nor  tiew  tbe  felon's  death  be  died. 

It  was  a  eakn,  se^pMster'd  spot. 

Where  lay  tkodeAd,  in  dreamless  ilnoi. 
ber; 
Bcarce  more  forgetful  than  forgot — 

Each  undi<tinguish*d  from  the  number, 
.  Save  only,  as  the  earth  bctmy'd, 
Where  it  a  late  repast  had  made ; 
And  indigestion  of  tbe  prey, 
Was  seen  on  the  still  bloated  day— 
An  ancient  temple  o*er  their  bed. 
The  quiet  of  the  altar  shed  ; 
And,  Kke  a  watcher,  took  as  deep 
A  silence  from  their  guarded  deep. 
There  oft  the  radiant  noon  was  eprink- 
ling 
The  sward  with  sun-drops,  era  the  dew 
Had  ceas'd  iu  pore  and  pearly  twinkling; 
So  doep  tbe  shadowy  elm  and  yew. 
On  coverlid  asd  curtain  threw. 
Obt  when  tbe^  faUr  expanded  Uoo« 
Poor*d  down  the  knEuries  of  gloom. 
Alike  sTer  temple  and  o'er  tomW 
It  was  a  spot  where  none  should  tread» 
That  lov'd  not  Uagnage  from  tbe  dead  ; 
For  living  voice  would  be  a  rode 
Distmrber  of  ite  solitude. 

There— where  tbe  sunbeam  never  glow'd, 
Tbe  mnrdVer*s  grave  was  shunned  and 

thow'd — 
No  sister  thither  tom*d  aside. 
To  talk,  or  think,  of  bim  who  died — 
No  mother  kneeling  at  his  breast, 
"^here  rock'd  her  throbbiug  heart  to  rest — 


No  fatfaar,  with  hie  farabead  bww. 
Leant  o^  it  on  bie<  way  to  pmy'r— 
Hie  MdKoi  kin  badsooghi  a-dimai. 
That  could  not  dCn*  tbem    vmth    bit 

cnmo* 
Tet  on  te  day  wiieo  garden  boiwi^ 
Wow  *ripp*d,  to  slnw  tbo  gfwwmi  wWi 

flower*: 
And  maid  and  nartmft  hop'd  the  bm* 
Would  bo  tho  grave  herself  bad  dras^; 
The  sweetest  flowers  m  that  foad  frwy 
Upon  the  muidermV  boaom  lay. 
But  whoee  the  band,  tbaa  darkly  opeead 
Their  bloom  o^or  bis  dasbooo«r*d  bod? 
For  none  by  day  would  dare  to  trace 
Tbe  heart's  nffsotkm  on  diegrace. 
Oh  !  ask  not— let  the  dead  have  roat — 

The  living  it  were  best  to  spare — 
And  netdes  planted  on  bb  breast. 

Can  only  stSng  tbo  mo«mer  tbopfc 

What  tidiago  creep  from  ear  to  em% 
'Tis  pain  to  tdl,  and  shamo  to  hear? 
Out  with  tbe  worst — it  must  be  told — 
Poor  Harry*s  Wood  was  bought  aad  oold  ; 
Tbo  true  ■ssasain's  dying  claim 
Has  borne  the  blackness  from  his  wame  f 
Old  Bernard  mingled  with  tbe  dend — 
The  base,  sabom'd  approvers  fled ; 
Ev'n  sympatbv  e^  no  avail — 
What  booU  a  loitering  with  our  tale  ? 
Maria,  hke  tho  bHrk  sit  mom, 
When  first  she  frit  ber  young  low  bom^ 
Soar'd  to  afiection's  prowdeat  height. 
With  song  asswoat,  and  wingaalsgbt; 
And  when  tbe  orb  tb«t  wo»  ber  pmioe^ 
^  At  once  was  clouded  from  her  gaao, 
AUb»'  tbo  pow'r  to  sear  was  spen^ 
The  lovo^eong  lasted  her  descent; 
She  sbrank  into  bevself— but  pte'd 
Lem  vinMy  in  form  than  mind ; 
And  yet,  so  deep  ber  sorrow  flow'^ 
No  rippb  on  tbe  surface  sbow*d 
Tbe  roeks  it  covered  in  its  read. 
She  sigh'd  not,  smil*d  iiot»  wopt  not — 

wrong 
Had  steep'd  her  sufiTring  heart  so  long  ; 
£v*n  when  tbe  bright  reversal  cansob 
And  lato  remofse  wash'd  off  the  shame^ 
She  could  not  triumph  in  that  hour — 

The  marvel  was  confirmed  and  shown. 
That  some  peculiar  lakes  have  pow'r 
To  turn  some  soft,  young  hearts  to 

stone. 
But  when  again  the  gurden  bow'rs 
Were  stripped  to  strew  the  graves  with 

flow'rs, 
And  maids  and  matrons  brought  at  last. 
Their  worthless  payment  for  the  past ; 
Too  soon  to  see — too  late  to  save. 
They  found  her  breathless  on  his  grave ; 
His  name  arisen — her  last  fond  trust — 

Coherenoe  with  the  world  was  quell'd — 
Tbe  faithful  urn  fell  into  dust. 
And  mingled  with  the  dust  it  held. 
The  sweetest  fiowVab-eady  Hiy, 
Withered  upon  his  breast  away. 
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raOiC  XBX  OXAMAN  OF.  SflNDLXB, 


Waosoevbii.ImuI  seen  the  daughter  of 
the  fiftrmer  at  Ebersteiaburg.  before  the 
Faloooer  of  the  Margi^ve  o  f  Badta 
sought  her  bandt  orast  surely  have  al- 
lowed that  she  was  a  fair  uid  lovely 
child ;  but  whosoever  had  beheld  her  on 
her  bridal  mora,  must  no  less  have  said^ 
**  Bosina  is  fairest  aoud  the  daughters 
of  the  Margraviate.'*  la  her  father's 
farm-house,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
village  of  Bbersteinburg,  did  this  fair 
iower  bloom  in  peaceful  seclusion, 
until  being  observed  by  the  Margravine, 
aad  attracting  the  favor  of  that  illustri- 
ous personage,  she  had  gladly  consented 
to  devote  a  few  years  to  her  education 
in  the  convent  at  Baden ;  and  now, 
well  versed  in  all  female  accomplish- 
aents,  and  no  stranger  to  the  French 
and.  Italian  language^  had  returned  as 
W  jewel  to  her  father's  house.  The 
^])|ai^ravine  rejoicing  in  her  work,  re- 
solved to  complete  the  happiness  of 
the  maiden,  and  by  a  favourable  mar- 
riage bind  ber  to  her  household.  The 
man  deemed  worthy  to  lead  home  the 
&rmer%  daughter  was  soon  found. 
Christian  Dreyer,  the  Coart  Falconer, 
a  tried  and  faithful  servant,  who  had 
once  saved  his  master's  life,  was  alike 
recommended  by  youth,  i^[)pearaace, 
and  tbe^voor  of  the  princess,  and  Ro- 
sins and  her  parents  joyfully  assented. 
The  Margravinet  with  all  a  woman's 
impatience,  hastened  the  ceremonies 
of  affiancing  dispensation — her  gene- 
rosity arrayed  Bosina  in  costly  bridal 
dress;  and  surrounded  by  admiring 
friends,  there  stood  the  farmer's  daugh- 
ter on  the  morning  of  the  solemnity, 
charmed,  smiling,  happy,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  bridegroom,  to  escort  her 
to  church  to  Baden.  Suddenly  all  was 
bnstle  and  alarm — ^the  Falconer  in  his 
state  livery,  but  pale  and  covered  with 
perspiration,  dashed  into  the  court-yard 
— flung  himself  from  his  reeking  steed, 
and  rushed  into  the  chamber  of  the 
bride,  who  drew  back  suddering  from 
his  presence.  With  an  agitated  voice 
he  informed  her  that  the  solemnity 
could  not  proceed  that  day,  as  the 
Mari^ravine  bad  learned  by  express  that 
the  French  had  burst  into  the  country, 
having  passed  the  Rhine,  and  were 
ih-eady  on  their  way  to  Rastadt  and 
Baden,  pillaging  and  burning  all  before 
them— thai  the  household  had  been 


armed  in  the  defence  of  the  Margra* 
vine — and  that  he  with  difficulty  had 
obtained  leave  for  two  hours  onlv,  to 
bear  his  unwelcome  tidings,  and  advise 
his  bride  and  her  parents  to  retire  to 
the  mountains,  where  they  should  be 
safe  from  the  asaaulM  of  the  foe. 

Rosina,  dissolvnl  in  teari»  hung  upon 
Christian's  neck,  who,  however  grieved, 
was  obliged  to  disengage  himself,  and 
after  pressing  the  hands  of  the  farmer 
and  his  wife,  sprang  upon  bis  charger, 
and  dashed  rapidly  towards  the  forest 
road. 

Scarce  crediting  what  they  heard* 
the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  valley, 
and  amongst  them  Rosina's  parents,  set 
about  packing  up  their  most  valuable 
possessions,  Mirying  their  secret  trea- 
sures, and  driving  off  their  herds  ;  yet 
great  was  the  confusion  that  evening 
had  set  in  ere  half  the  effects  of  the 
farmer  were  ready  for  flight.  From 
the  Rhiae  villages  too  poured  in  the 
scattered  peasantry,  dilating  on  the 
ferocity  of  the  French  sokUers,  who 
must  have  sworn  to  lay  waste  aU 
Germany  with  fire  and  sword  ;  they 
affirmed  that  the  strange  troopers  knew 
to  a  hatrVbreadth  where  to  find  the 
buried  treasures;  and  in  their  wrath 
wherever  houses  were  deserted,  levelled 
them  with  the  ground ;  whilst  others 
whose  inhabitants  had  remained,  es- 
caped the  devastation.  Such  rumours 
made  much  impression  on  the  farmer, 
who,  being  wealthy,  aud  fond  of  his 
wealth,  trembled  more  for  his  posses- 
sions than  the  lives  of  his  family  or  his 
own.  Accordingly  he  determined  to 
await  the  infringers  of  the  peace — his 
wife  and  daughter  were  withheld  from 
flying  through  affection  for  him — thev 
trusted  too  somewhat  to  their  proxi- 
mity to  Baden,  and  to  Chrbtian's  as- 
sistance. 

The  foliowing  day  the  French  ap- 
peared in  Baden  before  the  castle  of 
the  Margravine.  Terror  was  their  best 
herald ;  no  one  thought  of  resistance ; 
the  guests  soon  made  themselves  ai 
home ;  whilst  the  citizens  following  the 
example  of  their  princess,  suffered  and 
were  silent.  Meanwhile  the  general's 
staff  of  the  foe  did  not  neglect  pi  ecau- 
tions  for  their  security  ;  and  the  flying 
corps  of  Captain  Milhand  received 
orders  to  advance  into  the  valley  ol 
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Gerntbacb,  as  &r  tt  Eberttdn,  in  order 
to  secure  their  repose  in  that  quarter. 
The  corps  assembled  before  the  Hos- 
telry and  Badhaus  at  Baldreit,  and 
were  portioned  off,  whilst  the  officers 
in  the  coffee-room  drank  a  farewell  to 
their  comrades.  One  of  them,  distin- 
guished by  his  immense  length  and 
giant  stature,  walked  backwards  and 
forwards  in  evident  displeasure,  aid  at 
last  asked  the  drawer  of  the  house 
whether  Ebersteinburg,  to  which  he 
was  ordered,  were  a  town  or  a  village. 
When  the  person  interrogated,  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders,  replied  that  it 
was  a  mere  hamlet,  and  a  very  wretch- 
ed one  moreover,  the  Ul-humour  of  the 
Frenchman  burst  forth,  **  Trente  miUe 
mouMtacket*  exclaimed  he,  (Striking  his 
sabre  with  violence  against  the  ground. 
**  Have  you  heard,  my  masters,  what 
a  pitiful  nest  it  is  where  we  are  to 
roost;  hear  you  that.  Lieutenant  Letel- 
lier?  hear  you,  Master  le  Grenade? 
not  such  a  thii^  as  a  town  to  be  found 
in  this  cursed  Germany  I" 

••  It  is  ever  so  in  the  North,"  ob- 
served the  handsome,  haughty  lieute- 
nant, with  a  supercilious  smile  ;  **  and 
for  that  reason  my  uncle  wishes  to  have 
all  these  crow's-nests  and  tasteless 
castles  on  the  Rhine  burned  down — 
lovely  France  endures  not  such  a 
smirchy  neighbourhood." 

"  De  feu,  Monseigneur  le  Marquis," 
said  La  Grenade,  a  fierce  looking  vo- 
lunteer. **  Had  many  of  us  known  that 
what  you  now  term  war  was  to  be 
converted  into  wanton  marauding,  we 
should  have  remained  at  home.** 

**  Devoted  yourself  to  the  Sorbonne, 
and  done  right  therein,**  added  Letel- 
lier,  scornfully ;  •*  whosoever  is  not  a 
soldier  in  his  heart,  should  lay  aside 
even  the  dress  of  one— -a  fierce  beard 
and  swaggering  name  is  not  sufiSioient 
to  constitute  such — honour,  courage, 
and  blind  obedience,  are  the  duties  of 
our  station." 

**  I  will  prove  that  I  am  at  least  ac- 
quainted with  the  first  two,"  answered 
La  Grenade,  touching  his  sword,  ''if 
the  cousin  of  the  Marquis  de  Louvois 
will  have  a  moment  to  spare  me.** 

•*  With  pleasure,"  said  Letellier,  and 
gasped  his  weapon.  Involuntarily  all 
the  officers  and  volunteers  present  drew 
together,  forming  a  wide  circle  round 
the  combatants.  A  single  old  colonel 
in  a  warning  voice  exclaimed,  **  M^ 
masters,  reooUect  the  mandate  of  his 
majesty  ;**  the  rest,  however,  laughed, 
and  Captain  Milhaud  himself  replied, 
**  A  stupid;  blockhead  to  call  this  affair 


a  duel  without  cartel  and  wkbout  se- 
conds— it  is  merely  a  r^neon^e— no- 
thing more." 

All  clapped  their  hands  in  approba- 
tion^;  and  Letellier  seemed  inclined  to 
make  it  a  rencontre  in  reality,  for  his 
blade  flashed  like  lightning  on  the 
challenger,  who  had  but  time  to  spring 
back  and  draw  his  sword,  when  a  des- 
perate combat  comrnenced.  Not  a 
word  disturbed  the  combatants ;  but 
when  La  Grenade's  blade  had  marked 
with  a  considerable  g^h  the  forehead 
of  his  opponent,  every  sword  was  in- 
terposed between  the  pair,  and  further 
conflict  prevented.  Letellier  had  quite 
enough,  and  the  volunteer  was  satis- 
fied— the  hostile  scene  was  over,  and 
La  Grenade,  with  a  generous  pressure 
of  the  hand,  bound  his  own  kerchief 
on  the  head  of  his  discomfited  adver- 
sary. 

^  Master  Chaauifonnes."  said  Mil- 
hand,  looking  at  his  watch,  "  have  the 
eoodness  to  order  for  your  wounded 
lieutenant  the  detachment  which  is  to 
march  to  Ebersteinburg — it  already 
grows  dark,  and  the  way  leads  through 
the  forest" 

Thereupon  the  trumpets  sounded, 
and  Chaquifonnes,  the  long  ensign, 
ordered  the  men  to  charge  their  pieces. 
Letellier  and  La  Greiiade  were  the 
last  to  take  their  departure,  receiving 
instructions  from  Captain  Milhaud  to 
shoot  or  hang  up  every  one  who  op- 
posed them,  and  when  they  moved, 
to  set  fire  to  their  late  quarters. 

The  lieutenant  laughed  and  promised 
i»bedience,  whilst  the  volunteer  shook 
his  head,  muttering  a  low  imprecatioii 
between  his  teeth,  and  under  a  brisk 
"  Vive  le  Roi,**  the  troops  moved  for- 
ward—  before  them  their  reluctant 
guides — behind  them  the  secret  curses 
of  the  harassed  burg^Vs. 

Meantime  Rosina,  who  had  not  the 
slightest  anticipation  of  the  viMt  that 
was  to  be  paid  her  late  in  the  evening, 
sat  in  her  chamber,  entertaining  a 
gloomy  guest — the  pangs  of  iealousy, 
and  the  vexation  or  wounded  vanity. 
She  had  not  yet  been  two  days  sepa- 
rated from  her  affianced  husband,  and 
already  she  had  heard  that  he  had 
proved  disloyal  to  her  charms,  and  un- 
worthy of  her  love. 

It  happened  that  ere  the  Falconer 
had  seen  Rosina,  he  had  formed  an 
attachment  for  Johanna,  the  wood-mil* 
ler*s  daughter,  who  was  at  service  in 
the  counsellor's  house  in  Baden  ;  and 
had  with  fm  a]»etebes  tamed  the  poor 
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creatures  head,  protesHni^  with  a  iht>ii- 
stod  oaths,  that  he  would  aever  marry 
another  ;  but  Rosina  being  proposed 
to  him,  he  had  preferred  the  handsomer 
and  wealthier  bride,  and  abandoned 
the  miller's  daughter  to  her  fate.  Poor 
Johanna,  who  had  confided  in  his  ho- 
nour, and  lored  him  with  genuine  af- 
fection, onable  to  sustain  this  heavj 
affliction,  had  left  her  service,  and  re- 
tired to  her  Other's  cabin,  to  weep 
in  soUtode.  The  old  mHIer,  alarmed 
for  the  life  of  his  child,  repaired  to  the 
Tillage  doctress,  (an  old  beldame,  who 
tried  her  nostrums  onsuch^infortunates 
as  were  afflicted  with  chronic  diseases, 
and  were  given  over  by  the  physicians) 
and  revealing  Johanna's  secret  as  ear- 
nestly besought  her  assistance.  Old 
A.nna,who  wasno  less  famous  for  mat ch- 
raakinff  than  for  her  medicinal  skill, 
had  already  been  engaged,  for  a  con- 
siderable bribe,  by  Woolpert,  a  sub- 
stantial farmer's  son,  to  endeavour  to 
srocitre  Rosina  for  him  in  marriage. 
Hitherto,  however,  all  her  efforts  had 
been  toeffectual — all  her  arts  and  pow- 
ers of  peraimsion  had  beon  idly  spent 
on  the  repugnance  wherewith  Wool- 
pertf«  exterior  and  conduct  inspired 
xtostna.  But  scarcely  had  she  beard 
from  the  old  wood-miller  the  history 
of  Dreyer  s  fattbless  conduct,  when  she 
seized  this  opportunity  of  workiug  for 
her  client.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
Rosina  already  knew  the  entire  story, 
with  all  the  embellishments  that  inte- 
rested malice  can  alone  invent.  The 
maiden,  pale  and  trembling,  heard  of 
an  kaproper  connection  between  her 
lover  and  Johanna,  and  of  the  degra- 
ding consequences  of  such  a  match,  as 
«very  objection  was  silenced  by  the 
vokibility  of  the  hag,  who  blackened 
without  mercy  Christian's  character, 
and  Johanna's  unblemished  reputation. 

Oppressed,  enraged,  and  bathed  in 
tears  of  shame,  Rosina)  had  remained 
alone,  and  was  only  awakened  from 
brooding  in  her  dusky  chamber  by  a 
short  summons  of  a  trumpet  before  the 
boose,  and  her  parents  calling,  "  Ro- 
sina I  Rosina  I  for  Ood's  sake  I  the 
French  are  here !" 

**  Hol4  j  holier  thundered  from  with- 
out ;  "  open  I  Bourgeois  I  open  i  lights 
here." 

'*  Rosina,  mv  child,"  cried  the  farmer 
in  the  anguish  of  his  heart,  **  we  are 
iost,  if  the  devils  break  in  here.  You 
understand  their  gibberish — go  and 
meet  them — say,  do  what  you  mil, 
only  rid  us  of  them." 

Her  nother^  with -chattering  teeth. 


seconded  him,  and  Rosina  did  not  long 
deliberate  ;  taking  a  iamp  and  the  man 
servant  and  the  maid  along  with  her, 
to  have  at  least  the  shadow  of  protec- 
tion, she  went  and  opened  the  door, 
wiiich  was  already  giving  way  under 
their  impatient  blows. 

With  tolerable  fluency  she  informed 
them  that  the  viUage  lay  still  a  good 
way  farther  off,  and  oegged  they  would 
pass  en,  as  there  was  an  invalid  in  the 
nouse. 

The  lieutenant  laughed  archly,  and 
replied,  **  So  far  as  concerns  my  people, 
they  may  with  their  sergeants  march 
to  the  village ;  I,  however,  and  my 
officers,  have  chosen  this  for  our  quar- 
ters, and  you,  my  child,  are  far  too 
pretty  for  me  to  ctiange  my  resolution 
quickly^ 

So  Saying  he  gave  the  leaders  the 
signal  to  march — a  watch  was  set  round 
the  farm — and  then  gallantly  offering 
his  arm  to  Rosina,  Letellier  and  his 
companions  entered  the  house. 

Tke  wandering  son  of  war  is  soon 
accommodated  ;  a  fire  warm  enough 
to  dry  the  wet,  or  dispel  the  cold  ;  half 
a  quiet  couch,  and  a  well-covered  board 
are  his  highest  demands  on  comfort. 
Letellier's  companions  were  contented ; 
before  them  steamed  a  tempting  mess; 
behind  their  chairs  stood  their  respects 
ftil  hosts,  silent  through  fear,  whiUt  a 
charming  maiden  quickly  and  gracefully 
laid  th«  choicest  morsels  before  them. 
Letellier  vi*as  more  than  contented — 
enraptured,  he  could  not  turn  his  gaie 
from  Rosina's  graceful  figure — the 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  sword  of  La 
Grenade  no  longer  smarted,  but  the 
arrows  of  the  urchin-god  had  smitten 
deeper.  His  mouth  was  silent  whibt 
his  dark  eyes  spoke  to  the  maiden,  and 
he  scarcely  heard  the  sensible  conver- 
sation of  La  Orenade  or  the  pomposity 
of  Chaquifonnes. 

When  supper  was  over  the  former 
seized  the  lamp  to  light  them  to  their 
sleeping  apartments,  and  Letellier  se- 
cretly pressing  Rosina'*s  hand  whisper- 
ed, "  good  niffht,  my  sweet  friend  ;*' 
and  with  a  melancho^  sigh  withdrew. 
Rosina,  with  half  sorrowful  feelings, 
gazed  after  him,  and  to  the  urgent 
questions  of  her  mother,  who  had  once 
more  let  loose  her  tongue,  answered 
confusedly  or  not  at  all.  Silent  and 
embarrassed,  she  sought  her  couch, 
whilst  the  image  of  the  tender  French- 
man, whom  the  wound  on  the  forehead 
only  rendered  more  enga^ng,  stood 
before  her  until  she  sunk  into  repose, 
in  order  again  to  walk  hand  in  hand 
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with  Um  tlM^tiTOHl  phtnlop*  on  th« 
Omt  of  her  drmau- 

It  wti  a  ooki  and  glo^mj  evoBUig 
tbai  JolMMiiia.  letiirauif  frooi  the  bed* 
•idfc  of  a  dying  relative,  was  oroeslng  & 
waste  groitnd  towards  her  fiither*s 
houte>  when  a  balfstiaed  moan  airested 
her  atteDtioD;  she  adraneed  to  the 
nfierer,  who  appeared  to  ha? e  sunk 
down  in  desp«r  oa  the  stump  of  a  wil- 
low tree. 

She  started  on  reconiisiDf  him.  **  Is 
it  Tou,  demr,"  iDOuired  she  trembling, 
aftd  then  iostanuV  correcting  berselfi 
**  is  it  jou,  sir  Falconer  ?  and  can  1 
assist  3rou(^ 

The  Falconer  ao  less  shocked,  shook 
his  head  in  silence,  and  motioued  to 
her  to  pass  on ;  but  she  observing  a 
pistol  in  hb  hand,  suspected  something 
wrong,  and  continued  to  address  him. 
**  Take  it  not  ill  of  me.  Master  Drever ; 
but,  however,  we  may  now  stand  to- 
wards each  other,  1  cannot  leave  you 
in  this  solitary  place  in  such  trouble 
and  alone,  with  that  bad  weapon  ;  say 
candidly  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to 
you,  and  come  with  me  from  this  place 
T-come  1  I  will  lead  you  to  the  &rm- 
house,  where  one  better  loved  may  at- 
tend to  your  spirits  and  well-being.** 

"  No  r  anilsweted  Dreyer  passion- 
ately. **  Only  not  to  the  farm !  not  to 
the  false  one!  Well,  Johanna,  five 
weeks  have  scarcely  passed  since  the 
devil  tempted  me  to  play  thee  false-* 
and  alreaidy  have  I  my  reward.  Ro- 
sina  requites  mt  for  my  conduct — the 
Frenchman  has  seduced  her — she  has 
sold  her  heart  to  him  for  fine  speeches 
—her  father,  fearing  his  own  and  his 
daughter's  shame,  sent  roe  a  warning 
hint.  I  came — my  presence  was  of  no 
avail — the  insolent  ridicule  of  the 
Frenchman  —  Rotina*s  vain  conse- 
quence— her  slighting  manner— I  was 
maddened^-and  to  avoid  committing 
murder,  rushed  from  the  place,  I  know 
not  whither." 

**  How  Little  have  you  known  ne, 
Master  Falconer,"  answered  Johanna, 
after  a  long  pause,  *'  if  you  imagine 
that'  I  should  feel  pleasure  b  year 
sorrow.  Yet  you  do  your  bride  i injus- 
tice— it  is  her  duty  to  be  attentive  to 
the  foreign  soldiers,  and  I  cannot  com- 
prehend how  in  two  days  a  maiden, 
that  truly  loves,  can  be  unCiithful  to 
the  object  of  her  choice.  Neverthe- 
less another*s  eye  will  see  more  clearly 
— ^oroe  in  the  morning  to  the  beech- 
tree  be»ide  the  path  leading  to  the 
iarm,  I  will  tlicn  bring  you  iatelUgence 


on  which  yon  Mtf  raly ;  boi  oMaiMrhUe 

li^  aside  all  yiolanoe;  it  becoica  m 
man  to  have  hb  mind  caks  and  cooh 
posed  for  all  events." 

I>r^er  now  followed  hb  guide  witk- 
oot  oppositioo«  She  led  him  to  the 
forestHToad,  and  tbesi  with  a  scarce  ar- 
ticulate **  good  night,**  took  her  le«v« 
of  bim.  Having  passed  the  groAm 
part  of  the  night  in  prayer,  she  put  oa 
ner  best  attire,  and  with  a  cheerfal  eye 
and  an  unclouded  brow,  proceeded  to 
the  house  whereia  the  Falconer's  bride 
resided.  She  found  Rosina  leaning 
from  her  window,  admiring  LfCtellier, 
who  had  just  mounted  a  fiery  ohaiiger 
to  display  hb  horsemanship.  The 
farmers  daughter  opened  her  ejea 
when  she  beheld  her  visitant,  and  re- 
ceived her  with  the  most  chilling  and 
constrained  address.  Johanna,  how- 
ever, meekly  and  plainly  told  her  how 
she  had  met  the  Falconer  yesterday — 
how  she  had  found  him  distracted  with 
rage  and  sorro  v--how  she  had  believed 
and  persuaded  him  that  it  was  roerelF 
suspicion  and  distrust  that  had  dehided 
him ;  "  and,  therefore,  dearest  maiden,** 
continued  she,  "if  Master  Dreyer  of- 
fended yon  by  hb  suspicions  yesterday, 
he  entreats  foigiveness  of  you  by  my 
mouth,  and  every  thing  shall  be  be- 
tween you  as  if  nothing  had  occurred." 

Rosina  for  a  considerable  space  re- 
gparded  Johanna  with  an  expression  of 
amazed  contempt,  and  then  said 
haughtily,  **  Master  Dreyer  must  in- 
deed be  very  earnest  in  hb  wish  for 
peace,  since  he  has  sent  yoa  to  iatev- 
oede  for  him.  Your  presence,  Hanna, 
has  not  failed  in  its  object ;  what  I 
hinted  to  the  Falconer  yesterday,  be 
shall  learn  through  you — we  are  hence- 
forward two — take  bis  ring  with  yon, 
he  may  make  better  use  of  it." 

"  How  ?"  stammered  Johanna,  oTer- 
come  with  angubh. 

**  Just  now,"  continued  Romna,  taunt- 
ingly, "he  shall  place  it  upon  your 
finger — it  becomes  him  to  do  ao — yon 
had  a  prior  daim,  Haona--4ud  yon 
not?  1  shall  not  prevent  yourgtNid 
fortune ;  I  will,  on  the  contrary,  for- 
ward it,  and  guard  myself  from  the 
shame  of  seeing  an  improper  connec- 
tion continued  in  ray  house.  Have 
you  both  believed  that  my  ears  are 
deaf,  and  that  I  had  no  warning  fricsud, 
or— or — that  your  infamy  was  not 
known  to  all  the  world,  do  now.  In 
God's  name." 

"  Oh,  my  God !  you  crush  my  very 
heart  and  treat  me  cruelly  indeed,"  re- 
plied Johanna,  sobbing,  **yo«  are  so 
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Mjiistw  to'betienrtflUwfaood  nther  than 
itmooMice — ^yoa  tre  nakifiir  jour  «A- 
«»eed  Imtband  uofaappy,  and  plunging 
ycmrself  into  destmction — ^jet  giTe  not 
TOfur  love  to  the  stmnge  oflker — the 
kranger  is  ever  false,  and  'tis  at  home 
aloue  that  true  hearts  beat  for  us.  De- 
pend not  on  the  soldier-luek  of  a  fo- 
reign coxcomb.  I  speak  not  for  my 
Own  sake — in  God's  name  I  will  drain 
the  cop  which  his  chastening  angel 
presents  to  me — for  your  bridegroom's 
aake^— for  yonr  own  yonf h  and  beauty's 
sake,  do  not  yonr  friends  injustice." 

"  Insolent  hypocrite,"  cried  Rosina, 
"  it  suits  well  a  mechanic's  daughter  to 
lecture  me.  Go--fl:o,  and  forget  not 
to  take  the  ring  with  you — ^let  Master 
Dreyer  look  out  ibr  another  to  bear 
fais  chaplets." 

**  Now,  will  I  take  the  ring,"  replied 
Johanna,  turning  pale  and  losing  her 
composure,  "may  God  preserve  Mas- 
ter Dreyer  from  a  wife  that  can  play 
each  an  ungenerous  game  with  the 
ooapanion  of  her  youth." 

**  Bring  him  these  roses,"  cried  Ro* 
sina,  witli  a  forced  laugh,  and  turning 
to  the  lieutenant,  who  had  just  entered, 
she  added,  "  rid  me  of  that  troublesome 
damsel." 

A  threatening  gesture  from  Letellier 
scared  away  Uie  silenced  Johanna. 
Rosina  half  reluctantly  pratUed  a  few 
moments  with  the  Frenchman,  then 
ran  away  to  hide  in  a  comer  and  weep 
herself  weary. 

The  fate  of  Baden  was  decided — 
notwithstanding  every  intercession,  and 
even  the  entreaties  of  the  Margravine 
herself,  the  doom  pronounced  by  the 
ruthless  minister  of  Louis  was  carried 
into  execution  ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  castle  and  a  few  convents 
reserved  until  further  orders,  the  entire 
city  was  given  to  the  flames. 

The  Falconer,  urged  on  by  the  le»- 
pest  within  bia^  and  forgetting  alike 
nis  mistress  and  his  friends,  fled  from 
the  deed  of  burninff,  and  favoured  by 
the  dusk  of  the  eariy-closing  evening, 
reached,  unobserved,  the  appointed 
tree.  Johanna  was  not  awutiag  Inra, 
but  in  her  stead  a  boy,  her  brother. 

•God  save  yon.  Master  Dreyer," 
said  the  youth,  *^my  sister  sends  you 
this  box." 

The  boy  delivered  into  the  Fal- 
coner's trembling  hands  the  Kttle  case, 
•nd  disappeared  through  the  thicket. 
Dreyer  opened  the  pacquet.  Within 
Uy  thc'betbroUicd  ring,  which  he  had 


giiwn  Rosiutt.  This  sUeiit  evidence  of 
his  now  irrevocably  pronounoed  doom 
goaded  him  to  madness.  With  an  im- 
precation he  flung  it  far  fhnn  him  into 
the  mstHng  leaves,  and  hastily  tore 
from  his  finger  the  ring  which  he  had 
reeeived  from  Rosina.  **'We  will  ex- 
change, haughty  girl,"  said  he,  grind- 
ing his  teeth,  then  drawing  forth  liis 
pistol  and  loading  it  with  a  ball  and 
the  ring,  strode  gloomily  and  silently 
to  the  fiirm*house.  **  Qui  vive  f  called 
out  the  centineh  "  A  friend,"  muttered 
Dreyer  to  tlte  soldier,  who  seeing  his 
bold  entrance  into  the  court,  believed 
that  he  either  belonged  to  the  house, 
or  at  least  had  some  business  of  impon- 
tance.  Dreyer  had  no  occasion  to  ad- 
vance much  farther  to  find  the  objeet 
of  his  search.  There  was  light  upon 
the  gpround  floor.  Upon  a  bench  at 
the  first  window  sat  the  farmer  and  his 
wife  in  gloomy  conversation  ;  near  a 
table  in  the  second  window  sat  the 
lieutenant  toying  with  Rosina,  who 
smiled  on  him  with  melancholy  plea- 
sure. Without  knowing  whether  he 
aimed  at  the  head  of  the  Frenchman 
or  his  bride,  Dreyer  fired  towards  the 
window — a  report — the  ball  whined 
through  the  window,  over  the  heads  of 
the  pair,  and  lodged  in  the  ceiling.  A 
brawny  hand  at  the  same  instant  seized 
the  murderer,  and  dragged  him  into 
the  apartment.  Rosina,  with  a  shriek, 
recognised  the  criminal,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant with  a  gloomy  visage  com- 
menced the  examination. 

The  Falconer  answered  whatever 
his  passion  and  despair  suggested,  and 
sentence  of  death  instantly  rolled  from 
the  lips  of  Letellier,  who  had  scarcely 
refrained  from  assaulting  the  prisoner. 
La  Grenade  considerably  restrained  his 
friry,  and  represented  that  humanity 
demanded  at  least  an  hour  for  the  cn- 
minal  to  prepare  himself  for  death. 
LetelKer  after  some  deliberation  con- 
sented, and  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be 
conducted  to  the  guard-house  in  the 
village.  La  Grenade  himself  accom- 
panied him  thither,  and  in  the  mean- 
time affairs  at  the  farm  took  a  most 
extraordinary  direction.  The  lieute- 
nant's brow  assumed  a  gloomy  sternness 
— his  smiling  tone  was  exchanged  for  a 
terrific — and  turning  to  Rosina  he  said, 
"hypocritical  creature!  thy  baseness 
is  now  made  evident — ^you  wished  to 
play  me  tbe  comedy  of  Sisera  and  the 
olood-thirsty  Jewess.  Your  friendship 
was  deeeit,  and  your  charms  the  lure 
to  draw  me  into  an  abominable  corn- 
plot^— but  thou  mayest  tremble^— all  is 
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over  with  thee — thy  parents  and  thy 
hired  assatsin.*' 

Roaina  was  beyond  roeattire  terrified 
*-abe  perceived  that  the  trial  just  held 
had,  in  consequence  of  an  imperfect 
hiterpretation,  given  the  officer  a  wrong 
idea  of  the  entire  matter ;  yet  it  was 
impoasible  for  her  vanity  to  disclose 
to  the  not  unloved  Letellier,  the  true 
grounds  of  Dreyer*s  conduct  She 
therefore  turned  all  her  eloquence  to 
represent  the  Falconer  as  an  unfortu- 
nate fanatic  ;  and  to  remove  from  her 
parents  all  sntpieion  of  being  privy  to 
the  crime. 

Letellier  observed  with  pleasure,  the 
agony  of  her  soul — he  was  penetrating 
enough  to  divine  what  feeling  in  parti- 
cular, throughout  Rosina*s  defence, 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  Falconer,  and 
cruel  enough  to  take  advantage  of  her 
pitiable  situation. 

**  You  will  find  it  difficult  to  convince 
me  by  words,*  said  he,  "although  I 
might  allow  all  credit  to  that  pretty 
month.  1  would  trust  deeds  more  than 
empty  speeches.* 

Rosina  gaxed  on  him  anxiously  and 
inquiringly.  He  continued  with  a  smile 
of  triumph,  **  A  soldier  is  privileged  to 
pluck  the  flower  wherever  he  finds 
It.  You  are  the  rose  of  this  valley — 
my  hand  is  outstretched  to  possess  you 
—you  have  opposed  a  barrier  to  my 
passion,  and  I  have  honoured  this  re- 
sistance— but  now  acquiescence  is  the 
only  virtue  which  can  remove  my  just 
suspicions.*' 

**Sir  lieutenant,**  faultered  the 
maiden. 

**  I  can  cherish  my  mistrust,**  con- 
tinued Letellier.  ••  I  can  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  stern  usages  of  war — 
bum  down  your  dwelling,  put  to  death 
your  parents,  and  seize  your  treasures. 
I  can  do  more  —  the  criminal  is  a 
hmitsman  of  the  Margravine — she  is 
doubtless  concerned  in  this  conspiracy 
— K>ne  word  from  me,  and  she  is  in 
prison,  nay,  on  the  scaffold  even  !** 

**  The  Margravine !  my  benefac- 
tress !"  almost  screamed  Rosina.  **  Oh, 
sir,  have  pity  at  least  upon  my  second 
mother — at  least  believe  in  my  sin- 
ceritv.** 

«  Strove  it,  my  child  !**  rejoined  Le- 
tellier, composedly.  *♦  I  love  thee  in- 
expressibly, consent  to  be  mine,  and 
this  house  shall  remain  untouched — 
yet  grant  me  not  merely  a  fleeting 
feivour  here  amid  the  tumults  of  war — 
continue  mine — live  with  me,  and  die 
in  my  arms.** 

"  As  your  wife,*'  asked  Rosina. 


'*  Is  there  occasion  for  that  solemn 
bond?*  replied  Letellier.  **  True  love 
spurns  the  constraint  of  forms.  My 
relatives  would  shudder  at  a  misalliance 
— leave  them  their  prejudices,  and  ven- 
ture to  be  happy  in  trusdog  to  a  aon 
of  honour.'* 

**  As  your  wife  !**  repented  Rosina» 
pale,  and  in  violent  emotion.  Letel- 
iier  observed  her  attentively,  and  was 
silent  before  the  earnestness  that 
gleamed  from  her  looks.  The  maiden 
continued,  **  you  have  no  light-nunded 
creature  before  you  sir  ofl£cerI  The 
church  must  sanction  the  feelings  of  my 
heart  before  I  yield  to  them — if  yon 
are  cruel  enough  to  make  my  hand'tbe 
sole  condition  of  life  and  freedom  to 
mv  guiltless  parents.  I  will  offer  my- 
self with  joy — but  the  errant  mistress 
of  a  Soldier  I  may  not  be.** 

"  Eh !  how  high-minded  V*  said  Ii<s 
tellier,  hesitating  between  jest  and  ad- 
miration, *'you  shall  complain  still 
more  of  ray  high-mindedness,"  conti- 
nued Rosina,  becoming  bolder,  "only 
upon  one  condition  will  I  give  my 
hand — the  nnfortonate  man  must  be 
pardoned  and  set  free  ;  and  yonr  mosi 
efficient  protection  afforded  to  my  p«- 
rfents.** 

"  What!  let  go  the  murderer?"  de- 
manded Letellier  angrily  ;  ••  my  child, 
you  dictate  a  hard  capitulation  to  your 
conqueror.  I  reject  it.  The  fellow 
must  meet  the  bullet ;  and  you,  with- 
out being  Lady  Letellier,  must  submit 
to  me." 

Instead  of  answering,  Romna  proudly 
stretched  out  both  her  arms  and  said, 
**  Bind  me  then,  sir!  and  fling  me  into 
prison  with  my  parents — at  such  a  price 
my  life  were  worthless.** 

Letellier  examined  her  from  head  to 
foot  with  a  long  admiring  look — folded 
his  arms — and  after  musing  for  some 
minutes  lefV  the  apartment  Then  re- 
turning with  a  calmer  brow  said,  ''you 
have  conquered,  little  witch.  I  have 
sent  for  a  capuchin,  and  this  very  nigbt 
the  ceremony  shall  take  place.** ' 

Rosina*s  hand  lay  cold  and  passion- 
less in  his;  and  her  month  almost  re- 
fused its  service,  whilst  she  commant- 
eated  to  ber  parents,  who  had  all  aUmg 
been  listening  without  comprehending 
a  syllable,  what  had  threatenod  them, 
and  what  now  awaited  her.  The  for- 
mer tore  his  hair — but  his  vainer  wife 
soon  dried  her  tears,  when  she  recol- 
lected that  Letellier  was  a  nobleman, 
and  that  his  uncle  possessed  consider- 
able influence  with  the  king  of  France. 

Father  Anthon,^the  capuchin,  came 
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according  to  durectiont.  The  quet- 
tioos  were  few ;  tuch  was  the  lieute- 
oant's  express  wbib  ;  and  in  a  few 
momeats  Rosina  became  Lady  Letd- 
lier  de  LUtoon. 

Scarcely  had  the  ceremoDy  beeo 
concluded,  and  Letellier,  pressing  his 
ill-presaging  partner  to  his  boKom, 
bad  whispered,  **  Is  it  true,  fair  Rosa, 
that  thou  art  now  mine  own  !*'  when 
an  alarm  of  trumpets  and  horns  was 
heard  from  the  viUage,  sttcceeded  im- 
mediately after  by  the  report  of  fire- 
Arms.  The  inmates  of  the  fiarm  in 
terror  rushed  into  the  open  air :  in 
Ebersteinburg  all  was  conflagration  and 
tumolt — a  horseman  galloped  through 
the  gloom — and  Lelellier,  raising  a 
torch,  recognised  the  Ensign  Chaqui- 
fioBfies,  whom  he  bad  sent  with  the 
reprieve. 

**  Trente  mille  moustaches,**  cried  he, 
sliding  from  his  wounded  horse,  **  the 
village  is  jn  an  uproar  ;  a  young  forv, 
with  hair  dishevelled  like  a  witch, 
burst  into  the  cottages,  and  summoned 
.forth  all  the  boors  to  rescue  the  mur- 
derer lying  in  the  guard-house.  When 
1  arrive<i  murder  was  at  UxW  work  :  our 
brave  fellows  were  cut  to  pieces,  the 
guard-house  stormed,  and  the  fury 
who  instigated  all  rushed  ia  herself 
and  tore  out  the  prisoner,  who,  in  two 
minuter,  would  have  been  free  without 
her.  Although  in  fall  retreat,  I  wished 
at  least  to  disappoint  the  enemy  in  the 
object  of  their  slaughter,  and  with  my 
good  horse-pistol  (it  was  made  by 
Raflet  of  Difl^on)  shot  to  the  earth 
the  scoundrel  for  whom  all  this  oc- 
curred, together  with  his  liberator.  I 
would  exult  still  more,  had  not  at  the 
same  instant  a  dowu,  n^ddened  with 
rage  and  brandy,  struck  me  on  the 
hand  a  blow  of  a  scythe,  that  wiH  lame 
the  member  for  life.'* 

RoMna  was  less  shocked  at  sight  of 
the  cruelly  wounded  hand,  which  Cha- 

Suifonnes  held  up  to  the  light,  than  by 
le  tidings  which  the  ffascoigner  so 
unpityingljT  uttered.  •*  Then  my  sacri- 
fice was  in  vain,**  groaned  she,  and 
fainted  away. 

Letellier  would  have  assisted  lier, 
but  the  moment  called  for  his  undivided 
attention.  An  express  had  just  arrived 
firom  Captain  Milhaod,  saying  that  he 
found  himself  in  the  greatest  danger, 
surrounded  by  armed  bands  of  despe- 
rate boors,  who  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  passes  of  the  mountains, 
and  requiring  LeteUier  to  set  out  in- 
stantly with  all  his  troops»  to  hasten 


to  his  aid,  and  secure  for  his  companions 
a  retreat  from  the  valley. 

Letellier  forthwith  ordered  every 
thing  for  their  march.  At  that  instant 
liis  eye  fdl  upon  his  bride,  and  the 
danger  of  hb  situation  flashed  upon 
him :  uncertain  what  to  do,  he  imparted 
bis  fears  to  La  Grenade. 

**  If  you  would  act  like  a  man  of 
honour r  said  the  volunteer,  ''send 
madame  across  the  Rhine — Chaqut- 
fonnes  is  unfit  for  service,  and  wiU 
gladly  be  a  protector  to  your  bride." 
''You  are  right,**  replied  LetellieK, 
rejoiced  to  have  found  an  expedienL 
Chaquifonnes  did  not  refuse  :  a  car<- 
rtage  was  instantly  procured,  and  Ro- 
sina, still  insensible,  was  lifted  into  it 
despite  the  tears  and  remonstrances  of 
her  aflicted  parents. 

**  Forward,  master  Chaquifonnes/* 
cried  Letellier ;  **  this  purse  will  supply 
your  expenses.  On,  then,  to  Stras- 
burg ;  and  if  I  come  not  thither  within 
ei^ht  days,  or  if  you  receive  no  in- 
teUigence  of  my  wishes*  bring  Lady 
Letellier  to  Listoon — farewell,  until  a 
happier  meeting.*' 

The  carriage  set  ofi^  like  lightning  by 
the  way  of  SloUhofen,  the  fairands  flung 
into  the  roofs  of  the  farm-housesserviag 
to  iHumine  the  path  of  the  fugitives. 

Having  arrived  atStrasburg,  Rosina, 
in  an  hostelry  of  that  erst  imperial  city, 
abandoned  to  her  many  sorrows,  awaited 
with  auxiety  the  intelligence  which 
Letellier  had  promised.  Chaquifoimas 
aallied  out  each  morning  in  quest  of 
news  ;  and  although  he  left  his  charge 
behind,  in  cheerless  solitude,  yet  she 
felt  no  inclination  to  confine  bis  move- 
ments. Notwithstanding  all  his  kind- 
ness and  attention  to  herself,  she  could 
not  suppress  her  dislike,  when  she 
recollected  that  it  was  by  his  hand 
her  affianced  husband  had  met  his 
death.  At  length,  after  the  lapse  of 
full  fourteen  days,  Chaquifonnes  came 
one  morning  from  the  commandants, 
and  announced  that  couriers  had  ar- 
rived from  the  army,  aud  that  there 
was  no  lack  of  intelligence.  **  The 
insurrection  in  Baden  had  been  soon 
violently  suppressed — the  corps  ordered 
to  complete  the  work  of  devastation  in 
the  Margraviate  had  already  left  its 
position,  and  taken  up  another  in  a 
remote  district.** 

^  My  parents,  roaster  Chaquifonnes,** 
asked  Rosina,  intreatingly,  with  tears 
of  impatience  and  anguish  in  her  eyes, 
•*  what  know  you  of  them  V 

**Tbe  farm  house  lies  in  ashes,** 
answered  Chaquifonnes,  sL 
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fllMirideri.  «  Of  yavr  fiithcr  nothiogr  is 
known — and  jrour  mother  it  Msd  to 
hftve  waadered  froift  the  conntrj." 

•*  Oh,  my  Qod !"  groaoed  the  agitated 
Rosina-— then,  aft^r  a  pauae,  added 
•lowly,  and,  as  it  were,  fearfully,  *«yoa 
aay  WMght  of  LetelUer,  Barter  Ch»- 
qoifonnet :  wherefore  aay  yon  nought 
of  him  r 

CbaqaifbiMiet  "Stroked  his  beard  in 
perplexity — **  You  are  awara,  madaoK," 
saia  be, "  with  what  bravery  the  amies 
of  o«ir  ilbMtrioas  monarch  fight— «ad 
that  they  are  as  accustomed  to  victory 
as  to  white  bread.  Yet,  alas !  madame, 
the  bravest  is  not  iaimortal.  The 
oorps  of  Cafitain  Milbaud  has  eztin- 
goithed  the  rebellion  with  the  bodies 
of  my  comrades ;  and  it  is  reported  that 
I  alone,  in  consequence  of  an  iovolon- 
tary  retreat,  have  escaped  with  life.* 

kosiiia  was  unable  to  articulate  a 
word.  Overwhelmed  wiUi  grief,  she 
soak  her  head,  folded  her  arms,  and 
in  the  bitterness  of  sorrow  exeiaimed, 
**  All  is  then  gone^-and  fur  me,  I  need 
but  go  and  end  my  being  in  the 
Rhine." 

**  What,  melancholy,  madame  r  cried 
Chaquiloanet :  **  in  the  morning  wc 
shall  set  out  for  Listooo — one  of  the 
loveliest  seats  in  all  France.  You  arc 
now  mistress  of  K;  and  if  you  bear 
yourself  discreetly  townrds  the  marquis, 
your  husband's  cootin,  this  house  will 
be  your  widow's  residence — Jarmgcut 
it  is  not  for  nothing  a  person  marries 
a  lieutenant  of  the  armies  of  our 
WBg.- 

Kosina  was  locked  at  the  idea  of 
intruding  upon  Leteilier's  family.-^ 
Chaquilbnaes,  however,  overruled  all 
her  objectioBS,  boldiuff  out  hopes  that 
her  husband  was  still  living,  and  might 
one  day  return.  We  easily  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  persuaded  to  what  we  wish 
may  be  the  case.  Rosina  allowed  her- 
self to  be  convinced.  "  Trusting,"  said 
she,  *'in  the  general  benevolence  of 
mankind,  I  will  venture  on  the  step 
which  you  propose.  My  husband's 
friends  will  not  spurn  me,  forlorn  as 
I  am — they  will  at  least  allow  roe 
time  and  means  to  obtain  convineiiig 
certainty  respecting  Leteliier  and  my 
parents." 

Aceordtogly  she  desired  Chaqui- 
fonnes  to  make  preparations  For  their 
journey  ;  and  having  passed  a  sleepless 
night  in  tears,  she  set  out  the  following 
morning,  along  with  Chaquifonnes,  for 
the  country  seat  of  Listoon. 

Rene,  «he  old  stewar«!  at  Listoon, 


and  his  wife  Maigot,  were  not  a  little 
sorprbed  when  one  evening  Chaonfo^ 
fbnnes  marched  in,  and  installeo  hia 
companion  as  mistress  of  the  mansios. 
The  assurance  with  which  the  gaa- 
coigner  proceeded  would  have  given 
an  air  of  truth  even  to  a  bar^iced 
fidsehood.  Consequently  the  domea- 
ties  at  first  believed  all  that  the  gentle* 
man  told  them ;  yet  when  he  departed 
for  Versailles  tfaie  following  morning, 
and  did  not  return  during  the  coune 
of  some  days,  notwithstanding  his  pro- 
asise  of  arranging  Rosina's  affaiim 
togetlier  with  his  own — when  Rosina% 
sorrow  became  every  day  more  mam- 
fest,  and  many  circumstances  appeared 
in  her  conduct  (lending  against  the 
stiff  eti«|uette  {of  high-bom  dames  of 
that  period — scruples  and  mistrust  were 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  Ren^  and  Ins 
helpmate. 

•*  I  will  waffer,"  said  Margot  to  iier 
husband,  **ibat  some  seanckl  lurks 
behind  this  business.  You  maj'  re- 
collect, my  dear,  what  a  awnggarer 
the  long  ensign  used  always  be  when 
residing  here  with  my  Lord  de  Listoon. 
I  suspect  someth'mg  not  quite  correct. 
Were  this  stranger  but  a  Fren<^iwoaMtn; 
I  should  know  it  all  in  an  hour ;  but  a 
German  is  close  as  the  graye  :  mean- 
while, thts  much  is  certain-^afae  is  not 
a  lady  of  rank,  and  any  other,  onr 
master  would  never  marry ;  and  neither 
his  lemam  nor  the  ensign's  will  we 
respect,  if  you  have  any  regard  to 
reputation  as  I  have." 

'*  Parbleu !  Regard  to  repotation, 
indeed  f*  muttered  Rene.  "  I  suppose 
I  wasn't  assistant  chamberlain  to  the 
Duke  of  Luxembourg.  Yon  are  right, 
Margot,  I  also  have  my  miagivinga." 

**Only  see  the  behavionr  of  Uiis 
so-named  lady,"  continued  Margot; 
**  every  thing  so  natural^  only  the 
sMgktest  bit  more  coustrained  than  one 
of  ourselves.  I  would  be  glad  to  sec 
lier  in  robes,  with  a  train,  corset, 
feathers,  and  brilliants.  I  will  main- 
tain she  never  had  a  court^^iress  on 
her  body." 

**  Hem  I  that  proves  nothii^,"  re- 
joined Rene,  with  an  admirable  shake 
of  the  head.  "  In  Germany  they  know 
nothing  of  robes  and  brilliants  :  there 
every  thing  goes  pile  meh^  one  with 
another— mnd  frequently  even  still  the 
houses  of  persons  of  rank  are  thatch^ 
with  straw." 

■*  Oh,  dear  God !"  sighed  Margot» 
compassionately. 

**  Master  Chaquifonnes  has  told  tne," 
continued  Rene,  **  that  the  Margrayine 
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of  Baden  lUed  nraefa  in  the  stme  ttyle 
ns  thh  fto-named  Lady  de  Listoon— 
and  oatnraHj.  The  Germans  are  a 
poor  set,  witbont  any  taste ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  ther  are  far  prouder 
and  more  intractable  than  oar  own 
nobility.  Seett  thou,  Mamt,  I  am 
now  coming  to  the  point  Tlrfs  stran- 
ger understands  nothing  about  dapping 
the  hands — she  has  ncTer  osbd  the 
ball,  much  less  broken  it  to  pieces — 
she  has  neyer  insulted  me,  nor  given 
yon  a  box  on  the  ear — conseouently 
«he  is  no  baroness.  Her  equipages, 
ftbont  which  the  ensign  made  so  rnnch 
fbas,  have  not  yet  arrived,  although 
the  roads  have  been  visibly  improved. 
Besides,  we  have  received  no  orders 
from  Lord  de   Listoon  ;   and  there- 


••  And  therefbre,"  chimed  Margot 
briskly  in,  **  this  fine  lady  is  a  common 

Con  as  we  are,  yet  a  vagrant  to 
,  and  therefore  the  matter  must 
end  one  way  or  other.  Since  we 
cannot  now  turn  her  out  of  the  house, 
becanse  she  is  a  female,  and  every 
famale  has  a  claim  to  civiKty— ** 

^Because  we  might  find  ourselves 
very  fcr  nstray,"  interposed  Ren^, 
'*  and  Master  LetelKer  might  suddenly 
appear,  and  make  us  pay  dearly  for 
our  mistake.     Yon  know  what  he  is.** 

*•  Then  it  will  be  best,"  concluded 
Margot,  "that  you,  my  dear,  should 
prepare  to  ride  to  Versailies,  and  explain 
every  thing  distinctly  to  my  Lord 
Marquis,  who  is  the  head  of  the  family. 
Whatsoever,  then,  his  excelleney  doe?, 
must  be  agreeable  to  his  cousin  ;  and 
ire  shall  be  free  from  all  responsi- 
bility." 

As  was  ever  the  case,  Margot's 
opinion  was  decisive.  Ren^  set  out 
upon  his  journey  ;  and  Margot  con- 
tinued to  attend,  with  apparent  plea- 
sure, the  suspicious  stranger — but  wish- 
ing in  her  heart  that  the  development 
of  the  mystery  might  not  be  long  de^ 
layed. 

This  assumed  alacrity  fkiled  to  cheer 
Rosina  in  her  very  singular  situation. 
Cbaquifbnnes'  return  had  a  better  ef- 
fect. 

The  ensign  marched,  in  high  spirits, 
into  the  apartment  of  Letellier*8  bride. 
••Our  affairs  are  in  excellent  order," 
aaid  he,  drawing  out  a  parchment ; 
*•  I  have  obtained  a  pension,  which, 
though  not  quite  sufficient,  yet  in  those 
times,  when  every  thing  is  done  for 
palaces  and  fountains,  nothing  for  stout 
soldiers,  is  considerable.  You,  madam, 
will,  in  a  short  time,  as  I  flatter  myself. 


bave  to  expect  no  ungratifyfng  in- 
telligence.** 

•*How  gratefoi  am  I  to  yon.  Sir 
ShumP*  answered  Rosina. 

"  LiefTTRfTANT  !*  Said  Chaqnifbnnes, 
correcting  her.  "^It  has  pleased  his 
majesty  to  appoint  me  to  a  higher 

rMle,  to  indemnify  me  for  the  pain 
must  naturally  fed  wiien,  for  the 
fntnre,  battles  occur  without  me.  Oh ! 
how  fortunate  we  are  in  being  French 
— a  King  so  condescending  as  ours 
dees  not  exist ;  and  his  exo«lency  the 
Marquis  de  Louvois— .»** 

••Spoke  you  with  the  Marquis?" 
asked  Rosina  hastily.  *<  Oh  I  be  quick 
—what  said  he  of  Letellier?  what 
of  me?  Pain  me  not  by  longer 
silence." 

"  My  first  visit  was  to  the  minister 
of  war,"  responded  Chaquifonnes.— 
'•  The  Marquis  is  love  iUelf,  but  un- 
certainty itself  also,  in  every  thing 
appertaining  to  his  cousin,  our  es- 
teemed Letellier.  His  fate  is  unknown 
to  the  minister.    Sigh  not,  madam  I — 

rmf  affairs  are  not  the  less  prosperous, 
will  not,  indeed,  deny  that  my  skill 
and  manner,  and  the  fire  of  my  elo- 
onence  may  have  had  a  great  share  In 
the  effect  produced.  Rhetoric  has 
constantly  l>een  the  inheritance  of  my 
family.  It  was  an  ancestor  of  mine, 
who,  many  thousand  years  ago,  by  a 
single  oration,  determined  the  provost, 
syndik,  and  burghers  of  Numantia,  to 
snffer  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  by 
the  Romans.  My  great  grandfather 
has  spoken  to  our  good  Henry — my 
grandfather  to  the  celebrated  Richelieu 
— my  fiither  to  Mazarin — and  /,  on 
honor  I  not  less  gloriously  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lou  vols.  I  have  depictured 
an  angel  to  him,  and  he  has  answered 
like  an  angel.  •  Sir  Lieutenant,'  said 
he,  •  tell  your  lovely  charge  that  I  burn 
with  impatience  to  have  rendered  to 
her  such  aid  and  consideration  as  is  due 
to  my  cousin— she  shall  shortly  hear 
from  me.*'' 

«•  What  thanks  do  I  not  owe  your 
friendship,  generous  man,"  exclaimed 
Rosina,  full  of  hope,  f  I  did  not 
suppose  any  Frenchman  capable  of 
such  disinterested  generosity." 

^^Cadedis/**  rejoined  Chaquifonnes, 
complacently,  •*  my  native  country  ever 
bears  the  best  fruit :  there  are  in  it 
at  this  day  dozens  of  hazards  superior 
to  the  hero  of  Dauphmd;  fmd  the 
•good'  Henry  was  proud  to  number 
himself  ours." 

There    was    a    bustle    before   the 
house.    A  carriage,  with  heavy  gil 
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attended  by  mnDiog  footmen  before  and 
mounted  groonu  behind,  drew  up 
before  the  portal.  The  footoMB  flou- 
rished their  glittering  wandt,  and  ppo- 
daimed  aloud,  **  Hit  Eacelleoej  the 
Lord  Marquk  de  Louvoia*** 

**  Your  application  it  tpeedily  coa- 
firmed,"  taid  Madam  LetelUer,  trem- 
bling with  joyful  alarm. 

liie  gascoigner,  meanwhile,  grew 
▼ery  vitibly  pale ;.  and,  muttering, 
curted  hit fiite that  lefl  him  no  retreat; 
for  alreadv  the  doort  were  flung  wide 
open,  and  the  man,  before  whom  the 
kuur*t  courtiert  and  all  France  trem- 
bled, entered  with  hit  utual  v'lYacity, 
without  making  much  ceremony » 

Rottna  wat  ttill  more  alarmed  by 
hit  pretence.  No  feeling  tpake  from 
tbote  harth  featuret — no  kindly  pur- 
pote  from  tbote  stern  eyes — and  iWm 
hit  gettaret  no  retpact. 

"nie  Marquis,  from  beneath  hit  black 
and  angrily  contracted  brows,  fixed  hit 
sharp  and  tearching  glance  upon  Ro- 
sina.  **  It  thit  one  here  the  person  ?'' 
demanded  he,  in  a  harth  loud  voice, 
of  the  tteward  who  followed  him  tub- 
mittively,  at  the  tame  inttant  he  ob- 
terved  Chaouifonnea— **  Ua,  my  mat- 
ter r  cried  he,  with  bitter  tcom,  *«^it 
it  well  for  thee,  that  thou  hast  already 
in  thy  pocket  the  King*t  signature, 
and  art  too  insignificant  for  me  to 
strip  of  a  favour  once  received.  Had 
I  known,  what  i  have  just  now  learned, 
you  should  have  formed  your  acquain- 
tance with  the  Batitille.  Meantime,  it 
will  depend  on  your  answers  whether 
I  shall  spare  you  your  quarters  there 
ibr  the  future.  Speak — wherefore  said 
you  nought  of  this  woman  when  you 
were  with  me  T 

Chaquifonnes  trembled,  and  htMg 
down  hki  bead  in  silence. 

"  Probably  you  wished  first  to  secure 
your  own  plunder  of  the  King's  favors," 
suggested  the  minister  for  him,  with 
increasing  discourtes?.  **  Tell  me,  is 
this  woman  in  reality  the  wife  of 
Letellier  Listoon?  the  wife  of  my 
cousin  ?" 

^  She  is,  my  lord,"  stammered  Cha- 
quifonnes. 

*•  Is  she  ?  The  proofs — where  are 
they  ?  This  creature,  who  is  it  V  Know 
you  this  person  ?" 

*•  A  little,  my  lord." 

"  Confess,  however,  my  roaster.  I 
see  through  this  tissue  of  absurd  assu- 
rance. Confess  that  this  person  is 
your  own  inamorata,  for  whom  you 
wished  to  procure  good  liviug,  at  ano- 
ther's  cost,    until    you   should    have 


•ecured  yourpension.  I  cannot  wboUy 
blame  this  goodly  plan.  On  your  owb 
profettiont,  to  be  ture,  your  friend 
doet  not  expect  a  very  enviable  lot.*' 
"  I  twear  to  you,  my 'lord,  that  thia 
woman  it  to  me  an  utter  stranger, 
and  that  I  acted  merely  under  com- 
mittion  for  your  cotnin,  wba  directed 

me " 

^  Now,  then,"  burst  forth,  the  Mar- 
quit,  violently — ^*«now,  thtt  it  anotbea 
tpecimen  of  hit  art,  at  he  before  dia- 
plaved  it,  even  when  a  page.  But  I 
will  not  endure  tuch  libertinitm :  France 
hat  already  more  than  enough  uT  such 
light  waret—contmband  shall  not  be 
brought  into  her  from  strangera,  not 
even  by  my  own  cousin." 

**  Alat  1  my  lord  marquit,  bear  me/ 
tobbed  Rosina,  now  clearly  perceiving 
into  what  danger  the  had  fellen*  and 
how  much  she  had  been  deceived  by 
Chaquifonnes. 

*'  What  I  does  U  speak  French  too  ?^ 
demanded  Louvois,  with  a  sort  oT 
contemptuous  surprise — **  only  see !  a 
learned  German,  a  little  wondek. 
Well,  speak  then,  but  clearly  and 
succinctly,  if  you  please — my  time  is- 
precious,  and  my  mind  not  suited  for 
flowers  of  rhetoric.** 

Rosina  obeyed ;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments Letelliefs  constn  was  informed 
of  the  true  history  of  Rosiua's  nuu*- 
riage.  He  pondered  deeply  for  an 
instant — then  shook  his  bead  incredu- 
lously. **  A  pretty  month  deceivea 
me  not  by  tne  falsehood  wbicb  it 
utters,**  said  he.  **  Such  a  misalliance  I 
where  are  the  proofo  of  this  plebck» 
union?  where  the  certifioate  of  mar- 
riage ?'* 

Roshia  accounted  for  the  want  of 
those  by  the  uigent  necessity  of  the 
case. 

*'  Ridiculous  r  refined  the  mimater ; 
**  Letellier  has  been  playing  comedy 
with  you — has  stuffed  the  provost  oir 
drummer  into  the  cassock — and  his 
family  is  to  suffer  for  the  f€irce  which 
he  has  thought  proper  to  enact,  dis- 
solute that  he  is.** 

Rosina,  in  the  anguish  of  her  aoal, 
affirmed  that  she  had  known  "  Father 
Anthon** — and  appealed  to  the  wit- 
nesses,, to  the  church  register,  and  the 
evidence  of  Letellier  himself,  should 
he  return. 

But  Louvois  answered,  harshly  and 
Jeerincly,  "Poor  subterfuges!  The 
regi>ter,  that  is  long  since  in  ashes — 
the  evidence  of  persons  numbered  with 
the  dead — witnesses  ?  Is  it  true,  Cha- 
quifonnes, that  you  were  present  ?** 
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Chaquifoiines  denied,  with  eagrer 
assurance,  because  he  saw  a  denial 
was  desired  hj  the  marquis. 

"  So,  then,  it  is  all  lying  and  impos- 
ture,** thundered  the  minister.  **  Not 
a  word,  young  sharper ! — /  say  thou 
hast  lied  ;  and  what  the  king's  minister 
of  war  says,  Europe  cannot  reverse  nor 
gainsay.  Dread  the  Bastille,  my  mas- 
ter !  if  you  render  this  person  any 
assistance — and  you,  young  adventu- 
ress! dread  the  worst,  if,  within  an 
hour,  you  be  found  in  Versailles,  or, 
in  three  days,  within  the  bouuds  of 
France.  We  have  tribunals  to  chastise 
your  boldness ;  and  in  Biceter,  there 
are  many  like  you  already  immured  : 
do  you,  Ren^  attend  to  the  removal 
of  this  creature,  and  render  me  an 
account  thereof.** 

So  saying,  the  marquis  turned  quickly 
on  his  heel  and  departed.  The  doors 
closed  behind  him  with  a  loud  bang, 
whilst  a  veil  fell  before  Rosina*s  eyes, 
and  in  her  ears  a  rushing  sound  as  if 
of  ebafing  torrents.  She  saw  not  huw 
the  craven  boaster,  Chaquifonnes,  re- 
tired in  confusion — she  heard  not  how 
the  ruthless  Lou  vols  rolled  away  in 
bis  chariot — she  felt  nought  but  the 
cruel  pain  within.  The  accusations  of 
despair  tore  her  breast,  and  the  words 
of  Johanna,  ''The  stranger  is  false, 
trust  them  not — and  make  not  yourself 
unhappy,"*  lived  engraven^  in  her  soul 
in  characters  of  flame. 

In  this  apparent  want  of  perfc^ct 
consciousness  she  continoed  long,  until 
Rent's  rough  voice  again  awakened 
her  to  an  interest  in  life.  **  The  hour 
is  past,**  cried  the  old  man,  "  get  your- 
self up,  that  1  may  not  come  to  harm. 
Go!  in  God*s  name,  and  forget  not 
that  yoa  must,  in  three  days,  leave 
France  behind  you.** 

••  Merciful  Heaven  !**  siffhed  Rosina, 
mechanically  taking  the  Tittle  bundle 
which  the  compas«ionateMargot  placed 
beneath  her  arm — **  How  shall  /  accom- 
plish that? — /  could  not  walk  that 
feat  distance  in  three  weeks,  and  ride 
cannot,  for  Master  Chaquifonnes  has 
kept  all  that  I  received  from  Letellier 
for  my  journey.** 

"The  woise  for  you,*  erumbled 
Rend — **  I  cannot  help  you,  however. 
Go !  go !  that  I  may  not  have  to  resort 
to  more  nngentle  measures.** 

''Attempt  it!  do,**  cried  Margot, 
raising  her  hand  menacingly — "  you 
DocivOized  Norman^how  dare  you  in- 
sult any  female  ?  Come,  my  daughter, 
come  I  I  will  lead  you  to  the  corner.** 

She  conducted  Kosina  to  the  qorner 
Vol.  XII. 


of  the  garden  wall,  pressed  her  hand, 
and  said — "  In  this  bundle  you  will 
find  your  washing— coarse,  indieed,  and 
not  over  white,  like  the  linen  we  wear 
^nay,  you  have  not  been,  perhaps, 
accustomed  to  better ;  and,  as  yon 
complain  of  want  of  money,  take  this 
dollar,  m^  daughter!  it  is  all  I  am 
able  to  give.  Now,  listen  to  my  ad- 
vice. Yonder  is  the  road  to  Paris; 
in  a  few  hours — if  you  make  baste, 
and  you  most  do  so  as  the  evening  Is 
closing — in  a  few  hours,  I  say,  yoa 
will  be  in  the  capital ;  and  delay  not 
a  moment  to  seek  out  my  nephew, 
who  is  an  honest  lackey,  in  the  service 
of  the  Viscountess  de  Borriege^  That 
noble  lady*s  hotel  is  the  white  comer 
house,  with  the  large  balcony,  and  the 
fir-cones  over  the  door— a  few  steps 
from  the  *  Pont-inhCkan^e* — any  child 
will  tell  you  where  the  bridge  is.  Greet 
brother  Gervais,  in  my  name,  and  his 
wife  likewise  ;  and  tell  him  your  situa- 
tion. His  sister  is  married  to  a  courier, 
who  travels,  almost  every  week,  to  the 
Rhine,  on  business.  On  Gervais'  re- 
commendation the  man  will  readily 
take  you  with  him ;  and  so  &rewell, 
and  may  you  be  happier,  my  daughter  I 
But,  see,'*  added  she,  "  neighbour 
Flabart  is  just  coming  this  way  with 
his  milk- cart ;  he  is  going  to  raris  : 
I  will  certainly  persuade  him  to  give 
you  a  lift.** 

Margot  accordingly  accosted  the 
milk-seller.  The  man  looked*  down 
archly  at  Rosina.  "  Has  her  gentility 
so  soon  ended  ?**  asked  he,  with  coarse 
irony.  **  •  Whoso  exalteth  himself  shall 
be  abased  ;*  but  also  the  reverse. — 
Nevertheless,  step  into  my  milk-cart. 
Lady  de  Listoon;  I'll  lay  a  wager 
you  will  come  to  great  honor  again 
for  this.** 

Overwhelmed  with  shame  and  agony, 
Rosina  mounted  beside  the  peasant — 
bade  a  kind  adieu  to  the  compassionate 
Margot — and  suffered  herself,  in  God*s 
name,  to  be  conducted  by  her  neigh- 
bour, who  turned  from  his  light  ban- 
tering to  plain,  amusing  anecdotes  and 
jests,  towards  the  captal  of  France. 

Honest  Flabart  did  not  fail  to 
conduct,  in  person,  his  companion  to 
the  Pont-au- change,  instead  of  imme- 
diately repairing  to  his  market-place, 
where  he  used  to  spend  the  night  with 
his  companions,  in  order  to  be  at  hand 
early  in  the  morning. 

The  lamps  before  the  hotel  of  the 
Viscountess  were  burning  brilliantly  ; 
but  by  their  light  were  rendered  visible 
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Um  rmj  iiwrnn]  dtoeriiioM  of  the 
portab  and  Um  walU^-bUiek  raoorainf 
Wgiaci^  meed  with  erosg  booet  and 
Iftra  ui  iUver  bmacm  and  fettooot 
of  bais«  wd  arape^lHitcbain«nta»  far* 
rotradod  wkb  oMNinunf  wreatht  tad 
dtfTieet  in  cjrprtw. 

RotiBA,  woose  mind  wtt  deeply 
•ffeeted  by  (be  occurrencet  of  the  day* 
M  veil  as  bj  the  buaa  of  the  biuUiof 
erowds  of  rant,  eonoeiTed,  thai  in 
tboae  relict  of  a  mournftil  cerenony, 
abe  beheld  an  omiaoue  foreboding*  and 
deacended  diaheartened  froni  the  cart 
JieatttiaQe,  Flabart  did nol  deaert  her: 
he  arreet€Kl  one  ^ouag  man  aaoufti 
the  crowd  of  kekiea  and  chaoabwlaina 
who  were  buaUing  to  and  fro,  and 
iaquired  for  good  matter  Genrait.  The 
yoangiter,  after  eiamiotng  Rodna  with 
a  knowing  look,  drew  hit  biughing 
▼itage  into  a  teriont  catt,  as  if  aiore 
hacnming  hit  deep  mooniing  habit, 
and  went  before  tnem  into  the  eoart* 
to  point  out  to  them  the  apartment  of 
brother  Genratt.  **  What  hat  occurred 
in  the  £Mulr,  my  good  sir  '^  demanded 
Flabart,  at  he  humbly  followed  him* 

**  Mv  lady  hat  been  buried  to-day," 
replied  the  kuskey,  solemnly.-  **  iMie 
wat  a  mother  tousall.andaprotectrett 
of  all  the  poor  and  the  oppretted« 
May  God  be  graoioua  unto  her,  and 
attoilise  her." 

Retina  knew  not  at  first  wherefore 
thit  news  fell  so  heavily  upon  her 
heart ;  but  she  also  scarcely  knew 
that  she  had  in  reality  reckoned  more 
opon  Margot*s  boasted  Countess  in  her 
distress  than  on  any  lecommendatioa 
of  a  domestic  or  any  alacrity  of  a 
courier. 

**  Up  those  steps,  ma  vie,**  said  the 
kckey,  pointing  to  a  feebly  lighted 
passage  in  one  of  the  winffs— '*tbe 
first  (U>or  on  the  right,  marked  No.  12, 
if  you  can  read." 

"  I  will  wait  for  you,**  added  Flabart ; 
**  fur,  God  knows,  I  cannot  leave  this 
until  I  know  that  you  are  well  given 
itt  charge,  though  my  grey  horse  were 
to  stand  fourHtnd-tweaty  hours  before 
the  hotel." 

Flabart  did  well  to  wait,  for  scarcely 
had  tea  minutes  elapsed,  when  Roalna 
returned  down  the  steps  weeping--, 
whilst,  iVom  above,  the  threateniuff 
accents  of  a  scolding  female  were  heard 
behjiKl  her.  **  Hal  ha  I  thit  it  a  tpe* 
01  men  of  Madame  Gervais,"  said  the 
young  lackey,  laughii^f,  and  to  wheel 
FHibart,  in  the  mean  time,  had  related 
all  he  knew  of  the  so-named  Lady 
L^elHer.    <<  This  Xantippe  is  as  jea* 


Ions  as  a  Turk,  and  oasoot  endine  a 
prettjr  &ce  near  her  ugly  butbaadi 
and  indeed  the  charming  ex«lie«te> 
nanteas  would  do  better  to  commend 
herself  to  the  sympathy  of  men  of 
tome  eonsideratioii.** 

Scarce  were  these  telf'^ompkeent 
words  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  domestic^ 
when  a  rough  voice  from  thegallenr 
of  the  first  floor  called  down,  "  Hole, 
Jasmin  I  how  long  are  we  to  wait  ?--• 
the  napkin  and  rose*water  for  my 
lord?  Will  you,  you  booby?"  Jasmin 
flew  off  like  the  wind. 

**  Alat  I  good  nmn,  you  are  my  only 
fiiend,"  cried  Rosina,  sobbing,  as  ahie 
advaneed towards  Flabart.  ••What it 
now  to  become  of  me?  the  woman 
will  not  harbour  me,  even  for  this  one 
night :  it  is  dark— Hsnd  I  am  in  this 
enormous  city,  unknown,  without  ahei> 
ter  from  the  rain  or  wicked  men. 
Alas!  Flabart.  unhappy  that  I  am, 
what  am  I  to  do?" 

The  worthy  peasant  wat  In  tore 
perplexity,  tie  scratched  his  ear-<^ 
bewailed,  by  turns,  the  fiite  of  the  poor, 
and  his  own  inability  to  devise  any 
expedient. 

Meantime  his  and  Roaina's  lamenta- 
tiont  had  atsembled  a  considerable 
number  of  listeners  in  the  court.  The 
nrineipal  features  of  the  adventures  of 
Madame  Letetlier,  as  also  her  name- 
things  which  Flabart  took  as  much 
pains  to  publish  as  Rosina  to  ooueeal 
•<— flew  from  mouth  to  mouth — from 
kitchen-boy  to  lackey—- firom  him  to 
the  porter  in  the  anti-chamber  froaa 
him  to  the  attendant  in  the  cabinet 
of  his  lordship.  At  length  Flabart  kmi 
got  so  far  pleased  with  himself,  tlwt, 
takin|^  courage,  be  exclaimed,  "  What 
use  m  fretting,  my  child  I  for  this 
evening  you  must  be  cared  Ibr.  Come  I 
I  know  a  small  house  of  entertainment 
in  this  neighbourhood,  where  you  wiU 
be  received  on  m?  security.  It  it  not, 
perhaps,  to  grand  and  comaiodiocw  eg 
the  sign  of  the  Rambaw,  where  we  milk- 
aellert  usually  take  our  drop  i  but  it 
will  thereby  prevent  mv  neighbours 
and  acquaintancet  knowing  any  thin^ 
of  a  kind  turn,  that  might  bring  me  bat 
Bttle  credit  with  my  wife.*' 

Thereupon,  taking  Rosina  by  tlht 
band,  be  led  her  tome  tteps  towarde 
the  court  entrance.  Just  at  this  mo« 
meat  Jasmin,  with  headlong  heuate, 
sprang  down  the  great  atairciaio. 
**Hol4r  screamed  he,  "halt  th«re^ 
my  good  friend.  Madame  temumm 
here.  You  may  ge  where  yop  pirsea 
with  your  nilk-ctrt ;  but  maduae  re- 
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naiat  hdre  bt  exmm  desir*  of  my 
krdr 

At  mentioQ  of  tfatt  nane,  all  the 
dMDMdcf  stood  «t  onoe  in  retp«ctfiil 
ftttitttdoB  before  Roeina,  and  bowed 
lowly  before  the  staircase.  Fiabarts 
vonthopeaed — Rosioa  was  petrified- 
Jasmin,  with  a  graceful  bend,  took  from 
ber  the  bundle  which  she  held  beneath 
her  arm,  and,  with  the  affected  hesita- 
tioA  that  was  then  the  mark  of  respect- 
fbl  and  flatteriaf  address,  lispingly 
ioquirad— **  Would  madame  take  uie 
trouble  to  ascend  those  stairs?  All 
is  prepared  for  her  above-^every  thing 
it  at  her  eonsaand.  Oervais,  Gervais  I 
light  the  noble  ladv.^ 

The  bideoos  GerTais,  with  silver 
oandiestick  in  hand,  sprang  up  half 
the  marble  steps— down  whicn  the 
Tiseount*8  own  attendant  was  descend- 
ing, with  eager  baste,  to  offer,  with 
respectful  gaSantrj,  bis  arm  to  Ro- 

Goniised,  by  this  strange  and  mar- 
veUous  change  ia  her  condition.  Lady 
Letellier  followed  the  events  of  her 
destiay — ^waved  a  distracted  **  farewell" 
to  the  gaping  Flabart— ^md  proceeded 
towards  tne  dtuoMcmeni  of  tnis  adven- 
ture. She  was  conducted  over  higblv- 
polisbed  floors — through  brilliantly 
lighted  corridors,  into  a  splendid  ssp 
loon,  that  displayed  to  her  a  magnifip 
cenea  such  as  she  had  never  before 
witnessed.  Here  was  no  trace  of 
gloomy  emblems — the  dress  of  the 
servants  alone  betokened  the  house  of 
meaming — in  every  thio^  else  pomp 
and  gorgeousness  prevailed.  Here 
were  to  be  seen  loftv  mirrors-Justres 
glittering  with  crystal  and  gold — poroe^ 
lain  rases,  filled  with  aromatic  leaves 
-—various  curious  fiuitastic  figures  of 
porcelain  arranged  on  the  chimney 
siaba  and  tables— time-pieces,  con- 
structed with  lavish  extravagance — 
gorgeous  gold-spangled  tapestries,  and 
silkett  curtains,  wiSi  the  most  costly 
tassala.  Turk^  carpets  covered  the 
floor — elegant  designs  from  the  heathen 
mrthology  decori^ed  the  ceilings- 
whilst,  forming  an  affreeable  contrast 
with  the  dark-redygolMdomed  damask 
of  the  forntture,  stood  a  table  exquisitely 
arranged,  with  a  ringle  eever  laid — 
and  which,  at  a  little  distanoe  from  the 
comfortable  flame  of  the  hearth,  pro- 
tected by  a  green  folding  screen,  and 
fimiished  wiUi  evenr  reouistte,  invited 
tbe  hmttryand  fatigued.  The  valet- 
de-chamber  withdrew-^nd  the  senes- 
chal entered  to  superintend  the  ar- 
raagoAienta  of  the  vHBds  to  be  served. 


Rosina,  surprised  and  enriwnrassed 
by  the  prc^irion  and  eiquisite  nature 
of  these,  at  length  said,  hesitating  and 
timidly,  to  the  intendant,  *'That  she 
was  not  accustomed  to  such  attention — 
that  she  now  for  the  first  time  per- 
ceived, what  the  surprise  of  the  moment 
had  concealed  from  ber,  the  singular 
and  painful  natore  of  her  position— 
and  she  begged  the  intendant  to  have 
the  goodness  to  explain  to  her,  how 
she  came  by  this  reception,  and  this 
splendid  supper.** 

The  intendant  cleared  his  roice 
mysteriously,  and  then  replied*-"  Ma- 
dame will  doubtiess  be  satisfied  with 
the  assurance  that  every  thing  is  done 
by  command  of  our  noble  lord ;  and 
that  be  esteems  himself  fortunate  in 
being  permitted  to  offer  his  supper  to 
a  lady  of  distinction .  Excuse,  madamey 
the  deficiency  of  your  attendance  to- 
day* in  consequence  of  the  confusioa 
of  our  house.  Ere  to-morrow  all  will 
be  right  again ;  only  I  beg  of  you, 
BAadame,  in  consequence  of  the  funeral* 
to  dispense  with  the  music,  as  that 
oeriainlv  should  not  be  wantinff  to 
your  ta&le.  At  the  same  time,**  added 
he,  preventing  Rosina*s  reply-.^"  J  in- 
treat  you,  in  uie  name  of  poor  Gervais, 
and  be,  in  behalf  of  bis  unthinking 
wife,  to  consider  favorably,  and  forgiye 
the  rudeness  she  was  guilty  of  towards 
mv  lady :  on  your  word  will  it  depend 
whether  those  people  shall  lose  their 
places,  or  escape  with  a  reprimand. 

**  Heaven  forbid  that  1,  myself  a 
forlorn  being,  should  rob  others  of 
their  happiness,**  exclaimed  Rosina, 
vrith  horror.  <<No,  no,  good  master 
Gervais,  you  must  remain,  and  tell 
your  wife  that  I  am  sorry  to  have 
pained  her  as  I  now  feel  I  have.** 

Gervais,  with  plate  and  nankin  under 
his  arm,  humbly  and  gratenilly  kissed 
the  hem  of  Rosina's  gown  ;  whilst  the 
intendant,  after  many  attempts  at  cam- 
posure,  said,  *'  Madame  displays  a  good 
and  noble  heart,  that  resembles  the 
virtae  of  our  sainted  mistress.  Jasmin, 
thedessert;  St.  Miehael,Mu8cat,lerond, 
the  Silver  ewer,  and  damask  towel,  on 
yonder  table.  Will  madame  desire 
that  our  late  noble  lady*s  reading- 
woman  attend  ber,  to  beguile  the  time 
by  reading  or  conversation  ?'* 

Rosina,  surprised,  thanked  him  for 
his  considerate  attention. 

<*  Perhaps  Master  Millard,  the  vis- 
aounfs  private  secretary,  might  now 
flatter  himself  with  a  few  moment*8 
conversation?"  inquired  Jasmin,  who 
was  engaged  ananging  the  dessert. 
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"  I  tball  deem  it  an  honor,**  replied 
Rotina— -"  I  shall  express  to  him,  my 
matters,  the  gratitude  which  I  feel  to 
your  noble  lord." 

Master  Millard  entered  :  he  was  an 
old  man,  rather  corpulent,  of  an  honest, 
prepossessing  air.  On  his  appearance 
the  intendant  and  all  the  domestics 
withdrew. 

"  Permit  me,  lady,"  began  the  secre- 
tary, afler  the  6rst  compliments  were 
over — ••  Permit  me  to  attend  you." 

He  filled  Rosina*s  glass  with  spark- 
ling wiue,  and  offered  her  the  choicest 
fruits  and  conserves.  Rostna,  who  had 
risen  embarrassed  from  her  chair,  at 
length  sat  down  blushing.  But,  despite 
of  all  her  hints,  Millard  continued 
standing  near  the  stool  that  had  been 

S laced  for  him  at  a  respectful  distance 
om  the  lady. 

"  My  lord  viscount  sends  me  *  said 
he,  in  a  brief,  sententious  manner,  **  to 
ascertain,  from  your  own  mouth,  ma- 
dame,  wherein  he  can  serve  you  ?  You 
seem  to  be  the  victim  of  some  violent 
injustice,  against  which  your  defenceless 
innocence  and  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  prevailing  interests  here  and 
at  Versailles,  are  under  manifest  disad- 
vantage. The  viscount,  like  his  sainted 
mother,  a  friend  and  conservative  of 
justice,  offers  you,  in  his  influonce, 
arms  agunst  your  enemy.  Should 
you  accept  his  protection,  and  confide 
ill  him,  he  begs  that  you  will  explain  to 
me  distinctly  the  occurrences  that  have 
broufrht  you  hither.** 

"  Indeed.  I  have  done  no  wrong,* 
replied  the  ingenuous  Rusiiia,  openly. 
••  My  only  crime  has  been  coming  into 
the  heart  of  France.  I  will  relate 
every  thing  to  you  candidly,  without 
misrepresentation  ;  and  should  m  v  lord 
viscount  then  think  proper  to  withhold 
the  generous  protection  which  he  now 
offers  me,  I  shall  at  least  have  done  my 
duty  towards  mv  benefactor  who  enter- 
tained me  in  bis  palace  and  at  bis 
table- 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  candour 
iKith  which,  according  to  her  promise, 
slie  made  the  wished-for  disclosure  to 
the  secretary,  who  listened  to  her  with 
emotions  far  different  from  those  of 
Louvois.  Warm  sympathy  beamed 
from  Ills  eves  ;  and  this  feclin?  was 
no  le»8  evident  in  his  words.  When 
Rosina  had  ended,  he  said  to  her, 
••  His  lordship  expected  to  hear  such 
a  tale!  but  he  begs  of  you  to  take 
couraKC*t  and  to  depend  on  his  assis- 
tance.** 

'*OhI  Sir,"  exclaimed  Rosina,  ear- 


nestly, **  let  him  btit  afford  me  the  means 
to  leave  this  country,  unimpeded.  If 
within  three  days  I  shall  not  have 
crossed  the  frontiers,  I  may  expect 
imprisonment  in  Bicitrt.  Only  repre- 
sent this  shuddering  prospect  to  yoar 
lord,  and  he  will  mive  compasmon 
on  me.** 

Millard  smiled.  **  Beauty  like  yours, 
madame,  must  not  so  soon  abandon  oar 
glorious  France— justice  shail  be  ren- 
dered to  you,  and  not  the  means  of 
an  ignominious  flight ;  that  would  only 
vindicate  your  enemy.  Hold  yourself 
in  readiness  to  set  out  with  me  earlj 
in  the  morning  for  Versailles.  Fear 
nothing — I  will  be  at  your  aide,  and 
not  a  hair  of  your  head  shall  be  in- 
jured. But,  madame,  you  must  needs 
fee]  fatigued — I  will  send  the  waiting' 
women  to  attend  you.** 

With  a  most  respectful  obeisance, 
Millard  retired.  A  few  momenta 
afterwards  appeared  two  elderly  cham- 
bermaids in  deep  mourning,  attended 
by  a  damsel  o\'  the  wardrobe,  with  a 
convenient  night  dress,  such  as  wap 
then  worn  by  ladies  of  distinction. 
The  females  kindly,  and  in  silence, 
performed  their  oflice,  and  conducted 
Kosina  to  a  noble  sleeping  apartment, 
adjoining  the  saloon.  She  begged 
the  eldest  of  the  attendants  to  pass 
the  niglit  near  her. 

**  As  you  command  it,  madame,** 
replied  the  woman  ;  and  having  dis- 
missed the  others,  she  trimmed  a  nights 
lamp  and  prepared  a  sofa  for  herseli^ 
as  commodiously  as  possible,  dose 
beside  Ro6ina*s  bed. 

Meanwhile,  inside  the  house  there 
was  a  momentary  bustle.  Gleams  of 
light  flashed  on  the  windows — whikt, 
from  the  coach-yard,  a  heavy  carriage 
rolled  at  full  speed  to  the  door,  which 
was  opened  amid  the  din  of  numbers 
running  to  and  fro,  vociferating  to 
each  other. 

**  My  God!**  exclaimed  Rosina, 
starting  up,  <*  what  is  the  matter 
below  r 

**  My  lord  viscount  is  setting  out,** 
answered  the  maid,  composedly. 

"  Whither?"  continued  Rosina ;  and 
the  chambermaid  was  spared  a  reply  ; 
for  at  the  same  instant  the  coachman 
underneath  called  out,  with  the  voice 
of  a  Stentor,  **  Whither  am  1  to  drive, 
my  lord  T* 

And  Jasmin  as  loudly  responded, 
•*  To  Versailles !  Drive  on !  up  with 
the  torches  I     To  Versailles  !** 

The  royal  mass  was  over.    Louia, 
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moody  and  reserved,  walked  before 
hb  crowd  of  courtieni,  and  dismistiog 
tbem  at  the  entrauce  to  his  private 
apartments,  proceeded  alone  to  the 
cnamber  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
The  marchioness,  surrounded  by  some 
ladies,  was  sitting  engaged  at  embroid- 
ery when  the  king  arrived.  On  his 
appearance  the  ladies,  with  deep  obei- 
sance, retired.  The  monarch  advanced 
to  the  marchioness,  embraced  her, 
kissed  her  cheek,  with  a  formal  *<  good 
morning' — permitted  her  to  salute  bis 
hand,  and  strode,  in  silence,  to  the 
window — looked  out — then  turned  to- 
wards the  fire-place,  and  leaned  pen- 
sively upon  the  mantel-piece.  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  who  followed  all  his 
movements  ^itb  her  e^es,  although 
apparently  only  busy  with  her  work, 
after  a  pause  of  some  seconds,  in  her 
mildest  tone,  inquired,  "  Are  you  in 
anyviise  displeased,  sire  T 

*•  A  little,  madam !"  was  the  brief 
rejoinder. 

•*  Might  I  presume  to  a<^k  — —  T 

**  What  concern  can  my  displeasure 
give  you?"  said  the  monarch  gruffly, 
•*  and  besides——," 

*  I  may  not  gainsay  you,'*  replied 
Madame  ae  Maintenon,  in  a  cold  in- 
different tone,  for  she  knew  that 
Louis's  deepest  secret  ^'as  on  his  lips 
io  soon  as  he  gprew  warm.  In  fact,  the 
monarch  soon  enough  broke  silence, 
saying,  with  bitterness — **  It  is  too  bad, 
then,  to  be  allowed  to  have  the  best 
intentions,  and  to  be  trampled  in  the 
dnst  by  your  servants.  Would  you 
believe  it,  madam?"  continued  he,  as 
she  made  no  reply — "would  you  be- 
lieve it,  madam,  that  there  is  a  moun- 
tain of  charges  raised  against  this 
Louvois  ?  On  I  how  late  are  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  monarchs  opened  !" 

"  Because  they  disdain  betimes  to  see 
clearly,  and  hear  plainly  I"  replied  the 
marchionness  coldly,  yet  pointedly  ; 
**  it  is  in  vain  to  warn  them  ;  they  unii 
make  experiments." 

*•  Ha  I  this  war  in  Germany,"  began 
the  king  agsun,  in  louder  tone  ;  "  what 
consequences  will  it  entail  ?  The 
wretches  who  have  led  me  into  it, 
they  have  rendered  me  a  monster  in 
the  face  of  all  Europe  I" 

**  A  monster  basks  himself  in  the 
reflection  of  your  crown,  sir,"  rejoined 
the  marchioness  sharply,  nay  bitterly; 
**  the  voice  of  moderation  was  rejected 


because  the  tiger  alone  was  listened 
to.  Louvois  was  ever  a  Jell  satellite 
of  his  ambition,  and  love  of  fame, 
whereby  he  has  degraded  your  scep- 
tre." 

"  Madam,"  exclaimed  Louis,  with 
flashing  eyes,  **  I  beg  you  will  spare 
such  common  places,  the  sceptre  of 
France's  king  is  too  glorious  to  be 
degraded  by  the  schemes  of  any  repu- 
tation-hunter. Louvois  has  served  me 
faithfully  ;  he  has  grown  up  in  my 
school,  and,  so  long  as  he  acted  by 
my  principles,  he  was  irreproachable. 
You  hate  this  man,  madam ! — I  know 
wherefore  you  hate  him  ;  yet,  that 
action,  which  you  detest,  was  it  not 
dictated  by  devotion  to  my  throne  ?"• 

Madame  de  Maintenon  became 
white  as  the  lace  frill  that  covered  her 
neck  ;  offended  pride  distorted  her 
visage  and  her  mouth  ;  she  would  have 
spoken,  but  her  eye  fell  upon  an  adja- 
cent mirror ;  with  a  sigh  all  her  vehe- 
mence disappeared,  and  she  only  let 
drop,  in  a  low  tone,  those  words,  **  I 
forgive  you,  sire  ;  nine-and-twenty 
years  have  elapsed  since  I  entered 
your  service ;  I  am  now  an  old  wo- 
man !" 

"  Fanny,"  said  the  surprised  mo- 
narch, drawinff  near  and  kmdly  press- 
ing her  hand,  in  token  of  repentance ;  / 
**  what  an  injurious  charge ;  do  I  de- 
serve it  ?  Thirty  years  ago  I  did  but 
hate  you !  'Tis  now  I  love  you  with 
the  fire  of  youth." 

The  marchionness  favored  him  with 
a  look  of  reconciliation,  but  diseng^ed 
her  cheek  and  hand,  and  answered, 
"  you  make  me  happy  once  more,  sire  ; 
yet  leave  me  now  ;  I  have  to  prepare 
myself  for  -  the  holy  sacrament,  and 
must  shun  tenderness,  as  well  as  re- 
nounce hatred ;  therefore,  not  a  word 
more  of  the  minister,  since  I  forgive 
him." 

"  Yes !"  said  the  king,  as  it  were 
completelv  changed,  and  earnestly  ob- 
serving the  marchioness,  '*in  you  he 
has-  insulted  an  angel,  and  in  me  the 
kingly  dignity.  You  are  right,  ma- 
dam ;  since  I  convicted  this  overween- 
ing man  of  ignorance,  at  the  building 
of  Trianon  — —  I  Truly,  were  it  not 
that  intimacy  !  But  his  pecu- 
liar oppressions — his  cruelty  shall  not 
thus  pass  with  him." 

His  majesty's  huissier  entered,  bring- 
ing a  pacquet  of  despatched  from  Ger- 


*  Louvois  by  his  earnest  entreaties,  on  his  knees  even,  prevcuted  the  official 
annouDcemcnt  of  LouLs*  marriage  with  the  widow  Learron — the  elevation  of  iha 
latter  to  the  throne. 
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xniBT ;  be  hM  the  paper  on  tke  gnm 
table,  mt  wkich  ikt  )aof;  and  bU  minit* 
t«r  were  in  tbe  babit  of  transacdnsr 
boilneMi  in  pretence  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  After  the  huiMier  bad 
retired,  tbe  kingr  bmtilv  approached 
tbe  table— ••  Let  ut  tee  r  aaid  be,  half 
aknid,  **  we  will  for  this  day  step  into 
tbe  marquis'  place,  and  open  tbe  pao- 
queta  in  penon.*  Tbe  occapation  did 
not  reward  Ittelf  agreeably.  Tbe  mo- 
narch  tore  open  one  envelope  ahet 
another ;  and,  at  be  penned  them,  bia 
hee  aaramed  a  livid  hoe,  and  his  yes- 
turea  displayed  iaoreasing  irriUtion. 
At  this  critieal  instant  was  announced 
tbe  Marquis  de  Louvois,  in  full  court 
dress,  with  bto  porU  femilU  beneath 
Ms  arm. 

«•  You  eome  late,**  said  Louis  to  him, 
with  forced  compoaore;  "you  fail  of 
tbe  appointed  hour,  a  few  minutes 
more  every  day.* 

-  Your  majesty  will  eacuse  me,"  re- 

Cied  the  startled  minister,  producing 
s  costly  watch  with  much  emotion  ; 
*•  your  palace  clock  goes  not  more 
punctually  than  my  watch,  and  I  fell 
as  little  in  the  appointed  hour  as  in 
my  duty." 

••You  are  overwhelmed  with  busi- 
neft,*  rejoined  the  kii^,  not  more  com- 
post by  his  hisolent  tone,  *«  I  have, 
tber^ore,  endeavoured  to  make  your 
duty  lighter  by  Opening  these  papers 
myself.  Sit  you  down,  sir,  and  read  ; 
I  shall  take  the  first  that  comes  of  this 
mass  of  letters ;  read,  I  desire  you, 
»nd  then  tell  me  bow  many  similar 
you  have  slurred  over,  and  made  to 
(ttsappear,  or,  acconfing  to  your  pur- 
pose, ftOsified  r 

Louvois,  amazed,  looked  at  the 
king,  yet  sat  down  obediently  and 
r«3,  with  collected  voice,  a  weighty 
aecusatioa  and  petition  ftoxA  a  German 
magistrate,  in  which,  in  the  utmost 
distress,  be  appealed  to  tbe  kinf  him- 
self, for  protection  fipom  the  fury  of 
the  Freocb  general  commanding  there, 
and,  IVom  the  cold-blooded  hangman 
system  of  the  minister  of  war.  A  crowd 
of  shuddering  facts,  and  innumerable 
examples  out  of  other  districts,  not 
less  unfortunate,  were  detailed  there* 

Whilst  Louvois  was  reading,  the 
king  supported  himself  on  tbe  table 
over  against  him,  and  the  table 
quivered  beneath  tile  hand  of  the  mo- 
narch as  he  trembled  with  passion. 
The  marquis*  who  road  with  one  eve, 
whilst  wiih  the  oilier  he  observed  bis 
master,  saw  well  all  the  indications  of 


an  approadihg  storm  s  but,  scorning 
the  Boask  of  oriuging  adulation,  and, 
remembering  occasions  on  which  a 
bold,  determined  bearing  had  already 
done  wonders  with  tbe  incensed  mo- 
narch, he  thought  proper,  tbia  time 
also,  to  have  recourse  to  reaoivtion 
aad  obstinate  persistency.  After  an 
embarrassed  pause  of  aome  minutes, 
wbkch  the  minister  made  use  of  to 
compoae  bis  flurried  spirit,  be  replied 
to  Louis*  impatient,  •*  now,  my  lord 
marquis,*  ^  uith  cool  indifference, 
•*  When  war  is  made,  there  moat  be  an 
enemy ;  the  Germans  are  our  enemies; 
we  are  not  to  expect  praises  at  their 

bands ." 

*  Nor  from  all  Europe,*  replied 
Louis,  quickly ;  **  thev  call  me  an  m- 
cew^arv.  This  title  have  you  gained 
me.  r  would  not  have  war  in  such  a 
murderous  fashion ;  the  dullest  clerk 
can  comprehend  that  conduct  such  as 
youn  must  set  the  entire  world  against 
me.  Was  it  for  th'is  that  at  the  head 
of  mine  armies,  I  gained  for  myself 
and  France  that  glory  that  adorns  my 
standard;  to  have  my  banners  tram- 
pled in  the  dust,  through  your  ac- 
cursed thirst  for  blood.** 

**  Half  measures  are  of  no  utility,* 
replied  Louvois,  firmly,  **  your  Ba* 
jesty  must«  ere  now,  have  learned 
that  fear  b  tbe  principle  of  all  greatp 
nesa,  *  odbrint  dum  mbtuaiit  ;*  it  is 
your  interest,  sire,  to  keep  the  eanpeffov 
m  alarB^  and  sustain  tbe  wavering 
power  of  the  Porte — your  interest, 
sire,  to  turn  the  banks  of  tbe  Rhine 
into  a  desert,  and  allow  the  lurking  foe 
no  castle  or  stronghold  in  tbe  vicwity 
of  your  kingdom.  Great  measuies 
become  great  princes ;  and  never  was 
France  more  formidable  than  now.** 

<*  Silence,  sir !"  said  the  king  furi- 
ously ;  *  never  was  it  so  abhorred  ss 
now ;  your  measures  are  those  of  a 
catchpole.  Did  you  not  tell  me  of 
threatening  armed  powers  in  the  heart 
of  Germany?  You  have  deceived  me; 
read  those  instructions  from  Spireif 
where  my  people  are  indulging  in  the 
most  wanton  crimes  against  humanity 
aad  reliaion.  I  will  not  stand  as  an 
object  of  abhorrence  in  history  ;  put  a 
stay  to  them  on  tbe  instant.*' 

••  I  regret,"  replied  Louvois,  cooHy 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  "that  your 
majesty  should  so  soon  otgect  to  mea- 
sures, for  which,  a  few  weeks  ago,  yoa 
were  so  inclined.  Unfortunately,  the 
arrow  once  di^icharged  may  not  be  ar- 
rested in  its  flight    At  tbe  instant  we 
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Bpe^k,  all  is  being  done  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  according  to  taj  ordert/ 
**  WhateTer  It  10 stillpoeftible  to  pre- 
ievret  protect,  I  woold  advise  yon,* 
said  the  king,  with  increasing  ire.  **  I 
know  that  Jour  fury  aims  at  the  de* 
stmction  of  Triers,  also ;  it  shall  not 
be ;  siich  is  my  pleasure ;  this  holy 
citv  shall  be  the  first  protected.** 

Loufois  prepared  a  master-stroke ; 
sitting  opposite  the  threatening  mo* 
iiarch  with  the  m<»et  quiet  composure, 
he  said,  **  I  am  in  despair,  that  t  can- 
not herein  obey  your  majesty.  I  have 
foreseen  your  pity,  and  have  conceived 
that  sucn  pity  snould  be  au  offence 
against  your  crown.  I  have,  in  order 
to  relieve  your  majesty's  conscience, 
taken  upon  mine  the  destiny  of  Triers; 
and,  so  early  as  ^resterday,  a  courier 
was  despatched  with  strict  orders  to 
the  French  commandant  there,  to  burn 
the  city  to  the  ground  I** 

This  daring  falsehood--^no  courier 
had  been  despatched  — >  overthrew 
Louis'  composure,  and  that  punctU 
Ilous  observance  of  etiquette.  In  which 
he  so  much  delighted.  With  the  ex- 
clamation-—**  Ha !  villain  !  this  is  too 
much  !**  the  monarch  started  furi- 
ously up,  and.  Seizing  the  fire^tongs, 
the  first  thing  that  came  in  his  way, 
umed  a  blow  at  the  head  of  the  terror* 
stricken  marquis,  who  now  beheld 
with  horror  how  much  too  fiir  he  had 
proceeded.  With  a  cry  of  amatement 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had 
watched  the  entire  scene  with  intense 
interest,  threw  herself  between  them. 
**  Sire,"  exclaimed  she,  **  for  Qod's 
take  think  what  you  are  about  1*' 

Louis  recollected  himself,  and  flung 
from  him  the  base  Instrument  of  his 
intended  chastisement  **  I  thank  you, 
madam,**  said  he,  "  for  having  withheld 
me  from  such  an  nnworthv  act;  what 
a  degradation  had  I  laid  hands  on 
such  an  object;  but  a  word  to  you, 
sir  !"  continued  he,  trembling  with 
passion;  "send,  on  the  instant,  ano- 
ther courier  to  overtake  the  former,  I 
would  advise  you  ;  if  but  a  shed  of 
Triers  be  burnt,  your  head  shall 
answer  it" 

Thereupon,  the  marouis  flunsf  him- 
self at  the  roonarch*s  feet,  and  con- 
fessed his  wicked  artifice.  Louis'  in- 
dignation was  converted  into  the  most 
profound  contempt  —  "you  are  the 
basest  wretch  on  earth,"  said  he,  with 
bitterness ;  **  ffo,  sir,  you  have  spoiled 
my  working  for  this  day ;  but,  in  the 
little  audience-chamber  is  something 
for  you  to  do;  a  person  who  has  been 


recommended  to  me  by  good  aattbority, 
will  there  present  her  claims  to  you. 
I  advise  you,  sir,  not  to  withhold  her 
rights  from  this  petitioner ;  I  shall  not 
lose  a  svllable  of  the  conf^nce ;  do 
you  undentand  me?  Now  entreat 
forgiveness  of  the  marchionness  for  the 
scandal  which  you  have  caused  be«> 
neath  her  eyes,  and  then  to  your  post.*' 
The  marquis  was  now  afikbility 
itself;  he  addressed  the  softest 
speeches  to  Madame  de  Maintenon* 
and  was  answered  with  specious  com- 
pliments )  he  deemed  himself  happy 
in  being  prMeoted  by  those  fair  han&, 
flrom  his  master's  well-merited  Indigna* 
tion ;  and,  entreating  her  forgiveness» 
kissed  the  hem  of  her  robe,  and  the 
monarch's  brocaded  sleeve ;  and,  with 
a  dubious  declaration  of  pardon  on  the 
part  of  Louis,  ended  this  fitrce,  in  the 
sincerity  of  which  none  of  the  patties 
concerned  oould  •oiEer  themselves  to 
confide. 

The  little  audience-room  into  which 
the  marquis  was  ushered  had  on  one 
side  a  cabinet  with  a  glass  door, 
screened  by  a  velvet  curtain.  Louvois 
was  well  aware  of  this  reocM,  in  which 
the  king,  whenever  it  pleased  him  to  , 
converse  in  person  with  fbreign  ambas- 
sadors, used  to  conceal  one  or  other  of 
his  ministers,  to  follow  the  conversa- 
tion attentively,  and  take  down  the 
principal  heads  of  it,  and  afterwards, 
m  private,  offer  to  the  king  such  ob- 
servations and  additions  as  were  calcu- 
lated to  set  the  transaction  in  a  d^r 
light,  before  its  final  determination. 
Convinced  that  Louis  would  not  fail, 
according  to  his  promise,  to  be  a  wit- 
ness of  the  commanded  conference, 
Louvois  brought  with  him  his  clearest 
brow,  and  a  store  of  over  tender 
phrases,  which  be  did  not  forget,  even 
when  he  recognised,  in  the  female  in- 
troduced by  the  usher,  the  same  whom 
he  had  so  harshly  treated  at  the 
countrv-seat  at  Listoon. 

Rosina,  dazzled  by  the  splendor  that 
surrounded  her  in  the  palace,  timidly, 
and  with  respectful  rererence,  ap- 
proached the  astonished  minister,  and 
could  not  conceal  her  alarm  when  she 
thus  unexpectedly  beheld  her  enemy. 
Louvois  took  her  tenderly  by  the 
band,  and  endeavoured  to  compose  her 
by  the  choicest  expressiong. 

**  Be  not  alarmed,  my  fair  child,*  said 
he,  in  a  soft,  insinuatinsf  tone.  "  If  I 
mistake  not,  I  see  before  me  a  dear 
relation.  Yes — ^you  are  Madam  Le- 
tillier  de  Listoon,  from  whom  an  un- 
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foftaoMte  and  incomprebeiitiblt  nuitakc 
•epanUed  me  yettenUj  on  nther  dis- 
agreeable tenns.  You  are  welcome; 
I  anticipat4*  what  baa  led  you  hither ; 
jour  demands  shall  meet  with  no  difll- 
Gulties,  on  my  honor.  You  bare,  as  I 
heard,  through  your  pure  and  disinte- 
rested love,  ooDsoIed  the  last  moments 
of  my  pour  cousin,  who  is  doubtless  to 
be  numbered  with  the  dead — is  it  not 
so  ?  You  have  forsaken  pareuts  and 
home,  to  see  poor  Leteluer*s  home 
and  family.  France  is  under  obliga- 
tions to  you — such  beauty  but  seldom 
Tisits  us.  What  is  your  pleasure, 
madam?  The  inheritance  of  your 
husband,  unfortunately,  can  only  be 
Tours,  when  you  ha?e  proved  yourself 
his  heir — perhaps  you  have  brought 
•uch  prooft  witn  you  ?  or  would  a 
yearly  income  serve  your  turn  ?  In- 
k>rm  me ;  yet  allow  me  to  make  one 
obsenrution,  my  precious  cousin !  that 
in  every  case  your  papers  mu^t  give 
you  lesfal  warranter.  Ir  ^ou  persist  as 
yesterday,  in  the  impossibility  uf  pro- 
ducing a  valid  certificate  of  union, 
your  affairs  must  stand  but  badly ; 
people  are  not  over-particular  about 
camjNiigning  marriages  I  and  I  fear—" 

This  speech  so  loug  and  so  sur- 
prising, at  first  so  cheerinff,  and  in  its 
close  so  much  the  more  iJarming,  de- 
prived Rosina  of  all  the  courage  where- 
with her  escort,  Millard,  had  inspired 
her. 

''My  Lord,*  stammered  she,  over- 
come with  terror,  **!  desire  nothing, 
nothing  in  the  world,  but  the  revoca- 
tion of  your  severe  orders,  and  the 
means  necessary  to  enable  me  to  leave 
France.  My  parents,  perhaps,  require 
me  ;  and  though,  alas!  Letellier's  death 
be  confirmed ** 

**  What  you  desire  shall  be  done,** 
•aid  Louvois,  catching  at  her  words, 
and  seating  himself  at  a  writing-table. 
•*  Take  a  seat,  madam  I  I  will  this  in- 
•tant  prepare  a  passport  for  you,  with 
my  own  nand,  that  will  secure  you  pro- 
tection on  your  journey,  and  then  an 
order  for  two  thousand  livres  from  my 
private  coffers,  to  defray  suitably  your 
travelling  expenses.** 

"  Too  mucn,  my  Lord  Marquis  ;  too 
much  r  interposed  Rosina. 

**  Not  at  alX**  rejoined  Louvois,  sroll- 
iog;  "we  cannot  do  too  much  for  so 
fair  a  cousin.** 

"  Right,  sir  Marquis,**  said  the  voice 
of  the  iCbg  behind  him. 

Louvois  started  up.  and  bowed  him- 
sdf  to  the  earth.  Louis  was  ^tanding 
there  with  sieruncbs  iu  his  couuttfuance, 


which  only  assumed  a  milder  expres- 
sion when  be  turned  towards  Rosina.  . 

"  You  still  do  much  too  little  for 
your  cousin,**  continued  Louis.  "  For 
the  passport  we  have  no  occasion  ;  as 
for  the  rest,  I  believe  the  Letellier 
family  will  not  accede  to  any  thing  very 
exorbitant,  if  they  allow  Dame  Rosa 
Letellier  de  Listoon,  that  country  seat 
as  her  widow-residence,  and  assure  her 
a  pension  of  two  tiiousand  dollars  !** 

•*  If  your  majesty  command  it,"  stam- 
mered the  Marquis.  **  I  would  only 
presume  to  observe,  that  the  authenti- 
city of  my  cousin V  marriaj?e  is  still  to 
be  proved  ;  and  that  this  female,  how- 
ever lovely  and  fascinating  she  may 
be,  is  yet  of  a  rank ** 

**  Doubt  you  the  power  of  a  King 
of  France  T  interrupted  Louis,  with 
asperity.  **  Think  you  that  he  cannot 
impart  the  desired  nobility  to  the  wife 
of  hu  officer?  Doubt  you  the  mar- 
riage of  your  nephew  ?  I  will  answer 
for  its  correctness.  Do  you  desire 
further  guarantee  T 

The  minister  hastily,  by  a  deep  re- 
verence, declared  he  did  not. 

'*You  will  accordingly  arrange  a 
residence  and  pension  for  this  lady ; 
prepare  the  documents  in  due  form, 
and  leave  them  with  me  to  read  and 
to  subscribe.** 

"  According  to  your  majesty's  most 
gracious  pleasure.** 

"  And  you,  my  fair  dame  V*  con- 
tinued Louis,  more  calmly  and  gal- 
lantly, turning  to  Rosina,  ^  stand  you 
so  silent  and  confused  before  me  ?  Do 
I  not  deserve  a  word  of  thanks  T 

•*  Alas !  sire  I  your  goodness!**  cried 
Rosina,  bursting  into  tears,  and  kissing 
the  hem  of  the  monarch's  robe.  **  I 
am  but  a  poor  uneducated  country 
maiden  I — and  such  condescension  I — 
I  cannot  thank  you  as  I  gladljr  would.** 

"  You  are  in  awe  of  the  King,**  said 
Louis,  who  was  wonderfully  flattered 
by  the  confusion  of  those  whom  he 
addressed.  '*  Perhaps  you  would  com- 
pose yourself  on  the  bosom  of  a  woman 
who  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  your 
sex,  and  will  embrace  you,  my  virgin 
widow,  with  a  mother*s  arms.  Come 
with  me  !*' 

He  took  Rosina*s  hand,  and  led  her 
away,  without  deigning  the  minister  a 
single  look. 

Louvoid  gazed  afVer  them  with 
haughty  malignitv.  "  Come  with  me  !** 
repeated  he,  laughing  ;  **  to  some  arca- 
dian bower,  is  it  ?  Are  the  old  incli- 
nations reviving?**  He  flung  out  of 
the  state  apartments—the  gentleman- 
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usher  met  him.  *  Who  was  with  the 
King  to-day  ?*  demanded  he,  authorii 
tatiTely. 

**  No  person  but  the  Viscoant  de 
Barri^e,  who  was  admitted  very 
early,"  was  the  reply. 

**  Ha  !  I  understand  P  said  Loufois 
to  himself,  as  he  descended  the  stairs. 
"  Thence  comes  the  blow.  I  now 
perceive  the  weighty  influence  that 
worked  for  that  female  vagabond  $  but 
how  she  could  have  come  to  this 
Viscount?  1  will  see  what  is  to  be 
done  I — incomprehensible  destiny  I — 
mysterious  humors  of  kings !  A  dozen 
years  ago  accommodating  females  bore 
all  the  sway  at  court — to-day  the 
Viscountess  gets  the  start  of  me,  be- 
cause she  once  slighted  the  advances 
of  the  King ;  because  he  since  then 
has  become  a  bigot,  who  now  strives 
to  honor  that  prudish  female  virtue 
as  much  as  he  formerly  detested  it ; 
and  perhaps  loves  the  muddy-bmined 
Viscoant  only  for  this  reason,  that  the 
Viscountess  had  the  caprice  to  wish 
not  to  cumber  old  Barriege*s  claims  to 
paternity  in  favor  of  the  King.  Mean- 
time-—»-we  will  see  f* 

As  on  so  man^  more  important  oc- 
casions of  his  life,  so  here  also  did 
Louis  widely  err,  when  he  imagined 
he  was  placing  Madam  Letellier  in  a 
kind  mother's  arms.  As  the  measured 
tone  of  the  Marchioness,  investing  with 
an  icy  surface  all  the  warm  feelings  of 
the  heart,  but  little  suited  the  ingenuous 
Rosina;  io  little  did  Rosina's  simple 
candour,  and  the  inexperience  of  her 
b  ambler  sphere  of  life,  but  above  all 
her  peculiarly  attractive  charms,  suit 
the  mistress  of  the  King.  The  Mar- 
chioness, ever  anxious  to  make  stronger 
and  more  binding,  the  net  which  she 
bad  for  so  many  years  spun  round  the 
monarch,  and  solely  occupied  with  en- 
deavours to  accommodate  herself  to 
him,  in  all  his  oftentimes  singular 
humors,  and  never  to  contradict  h^m 
when  any  of  his  fancies  were  con- 
cerned, took  good  heed  not  to  express 
plainly  what  did  not  please  her  in 
Rosina,  and  overwhelmed  the  young 
woman  with  marks  of  affection,  that 
were  neither  cordially  intended,  nor 
given  in  a  way  much  calculated  to  de- 
ceive. The  monarch's  conduct  was 
altogether  different,  and  for  the  most 
part  regulated  hers.  The  naive  wife 
of  Letellier,  to  whom  her  singular 
poeition  and  elevation,  so  fraught  with 
adventures,  lent  an  additional  charm, 
had  at   once  become  the  puppet,  iu 


which  the  monarch,  when  moody  and 
little  inclined  for  diversions,  founds  cer- 
tain pleasure — a  creature  of  his  might 
and  of  his  favor — and  so  for  some  days, 
according  to  the  Marchioness*  plans, 
this  was  quite  compatable  with  tnem  ; 
but  there  elapsed  a  week,  which  Rosina» 
like  a  petted  child,  surrounded  by 
flattery  and  profusion,  had  dreamed 
away  at  the  side  of  De  Maintenon, 
under  the  wings  of  the  ladies  of  the 
court.  The  polished  nobility  of  Paris 
and  Versaelles  had  observed,  copied, 
and  criticised  the  naive  paysanne  par^ 
venue — the  rest  of  the  metropolitan 
world  were  delighted  with  the  humili- 
ation of  the  detested  minister.  But 
every  thing  can  endure  but  for  a  time, 
as  is  well  known,  and  in  France  for 
still  shorter  time  than  elsewhere.  The 
charm  of  novelty  disappeared — the 
nobles  no  longer  gazed — the  people  no 
longer  applauded — Rosina  was  scarcely 
thought  of— and  the  King  alone  did 
not  relinquish  his  puppet  '*  How 
does  my  fair  German  T  were  his  flrst 
words  to  Madam  de  Maintenon  in  the 
morning.  ••  Take  good  care  of  my  fair 
German,**  his  last  when  taking  leave  at 
night.  If  Madam  Letellier  were  near 
him,  there  would  flash  over  his  coun- 
tenance and  bearing  a  spark  of  that 
chevalier  gallantry  for  which  his 
younger  years  had  been  distinguished. 
He  suffered  no  opportunity  to  pa«s, 
that  permitted    him    to    express    his 

Katernai  interest  in  his  protege ;  he 
ad  even  promised,  whenever  the  wea- 
ther became  fine,  to  show  in  person  to 
the  fair  stranger  all  the  wonders  of  art 
which  he  had  erected  at  Marley, 
Trianon,  and  Versailles. 
.  Such  expressions  and  intentions  dis- 
quieted the  Marchioness.  This  pastime 
with  fair  Rosa  was  continuing  too  long. 
A  look  of  deep  concern  which  Louis, 
in  a  moment  of  abstraction,  fixed  upon 
Rosina,  and  which  escaped  not  the 
Marchioness,  together  with  a  letter 
from  the  sick  bed  of  the  sufleriug  mi- 
nister to  his  sovereign,  put  a  period  to 
the  matter.  The  purport  of  the  Mar- 
quis* epistle  was  as  follows : — 

"  Your  majesty's  displeasure^  which, 
unhappily,  1  must  allow  was  hut  too 
justly  merited,  has  thrown  me  into  a 
severe  illness.  My  first  moment  of 
returning  health  is  that  in  which  I  take 
my  pen  to  inform  you,  my  most  graci- 
ous lord  and  sovereign,  that  even 
during  the  pains  of  sickness  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  commands  which  it 
plriised  yonr  niiiQesly  to  impose.  My 
secretary  will  have  the  honor  to  lay 
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bcrorc  yoti  for  iiifp6Cnoii»  tiM  docil^ 
m^iitt  executed  hi  the  mfttter  of  the 
ladywhostjleshetieirLetellier.  WHh 
your  order*,  tire,  the  hmWf  have  com- 
plied, ahhouffh  the  proio  eoUo  of  the 
wHtietset  of  Uie  onMrriafeof  Letellter, 
exhibited  hi  the  coort  of  juatiee,  offera 
but  alender  aecurity.      One   of  the 
ofl&cera  has,  hi  mv  presence,  denied  all 
kuomledge  of  the  drcomstance,  and 
mi^ht,  perhaps,  but  for  the  dread  of 
losing  your  majesty's  hiestimable  (avor, 
be  induced  to  abandon  his  suddenly 
fiiYOrable  testimony  for  the  ladr  calling 
herself  Letellier.  Concemhig  the  other, 
permit  me  to  obserte  that  he  was  a 
sworn  enemy  of  m?  cousin ;  that  I  can 
adduce  proofs  to  that  effect ;  and  that, 
notwlthstandhv  your  roi^ty's  prohi- 
bition, he  challenged  Lieutenant  Le- 
tellier to  s^lc  combat,  and  fought 
with  him.    This  circumstance,  far  from 
rendering  him  a  trustworthy  evidence, 
abould  sul]jcct  him  to  capital  punish- 
ment, pursuant  to  the  Held  orders  of 
your  nugesty  for  late  year*,  did  I  not 
deem  it  wrong  to  impeach  this  duellist 
contrary  to  your  majestv's  wish  5  how- 
ever, it  might  otherwise  have  happened. 
Besides  the  death  of  Letellier,  my  poor 
cousin,  is  confirmed ;  he  fell  in  the  in- 
surrection of  the  boors  at  Garinbac,  or 
Orensbac.    As  he  cannot  return  again, 
so  that  his  declaration  miffht  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  aforesaid  wit- 
nesses— as,   moreover,    the   capuchin 
mouk,  who  is  supposed  to  have  married 
Letellier  to  Dame  Rosa  Berger,  has 
wandeied  away,  and  conseqnentl^  it  b 
not  possible  to  appeal  to  his  priestly 
word  on  the  matter — nought  remains 
to  the  lover  of  truth,  but  to  acknow* 
ledge  and  confirm  as  true,  improbabili- 
tiea,  in  reliance  on  die  sagacity  of  your 
sovereign  majesty.    The  warm  interest 
which   you,  my  gracious  prince,  are 
pleased  to  take  in  this  fair  stranger, 
more  thau  repays  her  for  the  want  of 
birth,  and  due  correctness  in  that  mar- 
riage, which  makes  her  a  member  of 
one  of  the  most  considerable  fiunilies 
in  France.** 

The  King,  who  had  read  this  letter 
in  presence  of  Madam  de  Maintenon, 
pondered  in  anxious  silence  over  the 
words  of  his  minister.  The  Mar- 
chioness took  advantage  of  this  dispo- 
sition—her hatred  to  Louvois  secured 
to  Roaina  her  income  and  rank  as 
widow  of  a  noble  officer ;  but  then  the 
monarch's  inclination  must,  at  the  same 
time,  terminate. 

**  Doubtless,"  said  the  wilv  dame,  in 
a  calm,  collected  tone,  to  the  prince. 


«  Dooblleas,  through  the  gretter  part 
of  this  letter  there  speaks  the  jeakm 
and  impotent  rancour  of  a  degraded 
man,  wno,  even  in  retreat,  wishes  to 
<^it  the  field  with  an  appearance  of 
right  and  honor.  All  Prance  is  coa- 
Tinced  that  its  King  acts  only  after 
sufficient  proof,  as  he  has  here  doae ; 
and  even  in  the  mistakes  of  its  monardi 
would  but,  as  becomes  it,  honor  aad 
admire  a  godlike  dispensation  ;  but  the 
last  lines  of  your  minister's  significant 
epistle  appears  to  me  to  be  deserving 
of  more  attention  than  the  commence- 
ment, which  was  dictated  by  an  irri- 
Uted  heart.  I  have  oflen  heard  fbia 
your  mouth,  sire,  that  Louvois,  with 
all  his  fauhs,  possessed  a  fine  tact  of 
propriety  in  all  that  regarded  the  ho- 
nor of  £imily  connections  at  court  I 
believe  it  when  I  read  the  latter  woids 
of  his  letter — they  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  voice  of  the  condemning  pe<n)le. 
I  hope  not  to  be  misunderstooa  wnc« 
I  say,  that  it  has  already  occorred  to 
me  as  though  Louis  the  Great  pays 
more  attention  to  this  fiiir  Oermta, 
than  is  m  reality  compatible  with  his 
elevated  place.  Your  suljects,  indeed, 
are  accustomed  to  regard  you  but  as 
the  standard  of  morality  and  propriety ; 
but  the  judgment  of  a  fidde  people 
can  be  but  changeable.** 

Louis  pondered  for  some  moments, 
and  then  dcjectedlv  replied  to  his  fair 
monitress,  who  had  admirably  chosen 
her  time,  **that  he  understood  weQ 
what  she  intended  to  convey,  and  that 
his  reputation  was  not  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  him,  and  still  less  so  the 
opinion  which  hb  dearest  fiiend  might 
entertain  of  him."  He,  therefore,  en- 
treated the  Marchioness  to  devise  some 
remedy,  in  thb  embarrassment,  alike 
compatible  with  bb  dignity,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  innocent  and  lovely 
female  to  which  the  king  now  felt  him- 
self engaged. 

"Thb  remedy  b  soon  found," amd 
De  Maintenon,  Joyftilly  and  gratified. 
**  Loub  does  not  suffer  hb  adviser  to 
want  means  to  help  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment Madam  Letellier  must  t>e  forth- 
with removed  from  court — thb  appears 
to  me  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
busy  chatterers  of  Paris,  who  to-night 
will  retire  to  bed  with  impertinent  cen- 
sures on  the  mondity  of  their  soverdgn, 
will  be  surprbed,  on  awakening  in  the 
morning,  bv  the  intelligence  that  the 
object  which  excited  their  calumny  has 
already  dbappeared  from  the  vidnity 
of  the  King.  The  r^denoe  to  be  ap- 
pomted  fop  the  young  widoir  will  re- 
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ittttve  IMe  eolifldeniftiMi— 4^  eoovent  it 
tbe  Mjiam  for  «  monnier,  until  modier 
ONuriiige,  or  the  bpM^f  years,  permit 
her,  wHboiit  tcaoaal,  to  oecupf  her 
own  honte,  and  to  liye  u  pleaiet  her- 
•clf.  There  are  many  such  doiatera 
for  vidows  at  Paris,  and  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  hot  to  prove  to  my  royal 
ftieod  and  master  the  sincerity  with 
which  I  embrace  erery  thing  that  has 
the  good  fortune  to  please  him,  I  will 
ettose  an  apartment  to  be  prepared  for 
Madam  LetelHer,  at  my  own  seminary 
at  St  Cyr.  Interconme  with  the  nans 
■say  giTc  her  that  knowledge  of  the 
great  world  in  which  she  is  so  deficient, 
nod  lead  her  mind  in  a  more  serious 
and  dignlfted  direction,  whilst  the 
suBosement  of  the  young  boarders  may 
diveft  and  ezhilirate  her  spirits.  Does 
die  proposal  please  yon,  sire  ?  if  so  I 
will  take  upon  myself  to  induce  the 
demr  Grerman  to  consent,  without  hav- 
ing  recourse  to  the  slightest  constraint" 
•  How  good  you  are,  Fanny,"  re- 
plied the  king,  fondly ;  *  what  a  trea- 
sore  I  should  want  did  I  not  possess 
you ;  whatsoever  you  desire  snail  be 
done ;  yon  know  but  too  well  that  all 
France  Hes  at  your  feet  in  the  person 
of  its  sorerelgii. 

On  an  autumnal  day  in  the  same 
year,  the  king,  as  had  happened  several 
times  before,  attended  only  by  two 
confidential  nobles,  on  his  return  from 
banting,  called  at  the  Abbey  of  St 
Cyt.  The  princtfml  females  received 
fatal  respectfiBlly  ;  his  first  question 
recardea  Madame  LfCtellier.  **  Tbe 
lady  ia  deeply  engaged  in  her  devo- 
tions," was  the  reply.  "Ami  ever  to 
receive  the  same  excuse  ?"  rejoined 
Louis,  who  was  in  a  t<Herably  ruffled 
temper.  "  For  some  time  now  I  have 
ia  vain  wished  to  see  this  lady ;  to-dav 
I  comrnand  it,  and  hope  that  I  shair 
not  be  constrained  to  say  any  thing 
nK>re  serous." 

The  stem  tone  of  the  moaarch 
cbanged.  In  an  Instant,  the  refusing 
aapecta  of  the  nuns,  into  the  most  ac« 
ouiescent ;  a  messenger  was  forthwith 
oeapaitched  to  summon  the  fortunate 
Letellier ;  a  state  apartment  reserved 
for  such  guests,  was  thrown  open  for 
the  monarch,  and  all  his  wishes  antici- 
pated. At  last  fab  must  anxious  one 
was  gratified  ;  Rosa  Letellier  appeared, 
sMtonished  at  the  honor  that  awaited 
ber.  The  king  motioned  hastily  to  the 
iaapectors  to  withdraw ;  aud  they 
retired  respectfoQy  behind  the  glass 
door.    He  then  approached  the  balus^ 


trade  that  separated  Mm  from  the 
widow }  presented  her  his  hand  to  kiss, 
and  inquired,  half-pettishly,  half' 
moved, 

<«  Is  it  then  tme,  madam,  what  I 
bear ;  I  can  scarcely  credit  it  and  yet 
it  is  almost  Confirmed  by  your  mourn- 
ing garments,  that  concealing  veil 
upon  your  head,  the  praver-book  in 
your  hand,  and  those  spiritual  exer- 
cises from  which  only  my  commandi 
can  withdraw  you  ;  do  rou  wi^  to 
devote  yourself  to  the  cloister?  sp^ 
...4Uiswer  my  question !" 

«  Such  is  the  case,  sire,"  answered 
Rosina  with  a  sigh. 

-  You  sigh,"  said  the  king;  "what 
means  that?  tell  me  the  motives  that 
have  induced  you  to  choose  tbe  veil  ? 
has  constraint  or  persuasion  been  em- 
ployed ?  speak  without  evasion  T 

•*  Mv  husband,  Letellier,  Is  dead  V 
replied  Rosina.  «*  His  death  has  been 
confirmed ;  of  my  parents  and  friends, 
notwithstanding  all  my  enquiries,  I 
can  learn  nothing  ;  doubtiess  the  vio- 
lence of  war,  and  my  removal  has 
hurried  them  to  the  g^ve  ;  sorrow  for 
them  and  for  my  husband  were  alone 
suflficient  to  rob  me  of  all  enjoyment 
of  the  world  ;  but  let  your  majesty 
hear  my  last  reason — I  may  not  en- 
dure longer  to  take  my  subsistence 
from  the  hands  of  a  fiimily  who  only 
deliver  to  me  with  bate  and  bitterness, 
what  your  majesty  appoiuted ;  m  my 
native  land,  however,  I  cannot  beg 
any  more  than  in  France ;  I  will,  then, 
rather  embrace  the  prospect  which  the 
good  Marchioness  de  Matntenon  se- 
cures to  me,  after  renouncing  all  the 
proceeds  of  my  husband's  inheritance, 
to  become  a  nun,  and  in  thb  noble 
asylum  terminate  my  days." 

"  Holy  St  DenW  exclaimed  the 
king,  **  what  wilfulness  I  what  fanati- 
cism. Abandon  such  a  purpose,  my 
good  madam  ;  you  have  as  yet  no  sins 
to  atone  for ;  no  reparation  to  make  to 
the  church  ;  there  no  longer  rests  any 
suspicion  upon  your  marriage,  since 
my  confessor  discovered  at  Augsbury, 
the  monk  who  united  you  to  the  minis- 
ter's cousin ;  his  evidence,  dven  upon 
oath,  has  rendered  you  stainless  and 
legitimized  the  marrias^e ;  vou  are  in 
possession  of  a  considerable  income, 
and  have  no  occasion  to  ask  whether 
the  fiunily  pays  it  willhwly  or  other- 
wise ;  you  have,  since  I  last  saw  you, 
improved  considerably  in  beauty,  car- 
riage, and  manners  ;  and  will  you  bury 
in  the  grave  of  a  doidicr  such  trea- 
sures  of    nature    and   talent — such 
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chmmif,  «nd  socb  lotelineM  ?  You 
who  are  dettinecl  to  ▼mnquUh  and  ren- 
der happy  the  most  fastidious  of  men?* 

**  I  blush  beneath  jrour  uudeserred 
encomiums,**  said  Rosina»  ashamed  ; 
'<  this  unhappy  shadow  of  beauty  is 
that,  which  tias  already  hurried  to  de- 
struction two  brave  men  in  the  tumult 
of  passion  ;  there  rests  no  blessing  on 
my  youth." 

*  Those  are  the  words  of  an  old 
woman,"  replied  Louis  abruptly,  **  who 
finds  but  little  to  please  her  in  a  lovely 
rival— of  a  jealous  one  who  would 
rather  lay  to  your  heart  the  heavenly 
bridegroom  to  whom  you  have  every 
dum,  than  longer  entertain  the  droad 
of  your  coming  too  near  her  inclinations 
In  this  world.^ 

**  I  do  not  understand  you,  sire,* 
said  Rosina  in  surprise  ;  **  but  I  may 
be  permitted  to  observe,  that  I  did  not 
expect  to  find  my  plan  of  life  disap- 
proved of  by  your  miyestv  ;  a  heart  of 
nineteen  years  will  struggle  against  the 
constraint  of  a  cloister,  and  I  will  can- 
didly say,  that  even  the  sentiments  of 
my  benefactress,  the  lady  marchioness, 
had   less  efiect    in    inducing    me    so 

auickly  to  give  my  acquiescence,  than 
ie  assurance,  from  her  mouth,  that 
your  majesty  most  anxiously  desired 
my  investiture.*' 

The  king,  astounded  at  what  he 
heard,  recovered  himself  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  replied,  with  a  peculiar 
smile,  "  I  bethought  me,  Madame  de 
Maintenon  has  been  jesting  with  you  ; 
meanwhile,  if  you  be  so  willing  to 
encourage  the  jest,  I  can  think  it  so 
no  longer.  My  wish,  did  you  say, 
particuUrly  and  alone  induced  you  to 
choose  your  own  unhappiness  T  asked 
he,  after  some  reflection. 

•*  Altogether  your  wish  alone,  sire.*' 

**  Is  then  my  wish  of  so  much  con- 
sequence to  you  T 

«  Every  thing." 

<*  When  we  fling  away  our  happiness 
for  the  whim  of  another,  that  other 
must  be  somewhat  dear  to  us  ?** 

**  Assuredly,  your  majesty.** 

•«  We  must  highly  esteem  him  T* 

«•  Esteem  him,  merely  !** 

The  alacrity  wherewith  Rosina  fol- 
lowed the  monarch's  questions  awa- 
kened in  him  that  vanity  which,  in 
younger  years,  had  been  so  often  dan- 
gerous to  his  heart ;  the  flattering  idea 
of  being,  even  in  his  advanced  age, 
the  object  of  a  secret  passion,  such  as, 
feirned  or  true,  had  beforetimes  be- 
fallen him.  With  a  beaming  counte- 
nance he  graciously  bent  down  towards 


the  fair  widow,  and,  in  a  1ow.^kigagiDf 
tone  said,  *'  you  are  either  more  mali- 
cious or  more  amiable  than  I  could 
possibly  suspect  Do  you  lore  tbe 
marchioness  T* 

"  I  reverence  in  that  worthy  lady 
my  benefisctress.'' 

•*  Do  you  love  me  ?"  asked*  Louis 
auickly  after.  Rosina  hesitated.  '**  Cao- 
didiy,"  added  Louis,  impatiently. 

•*  As  a  father,"  replied  Rosina,  in  a 
fond  respectful  tone,  ''as  a  type  of 
that  merciful  Godhead  who  has  coo- 
ducted  me  into  your  kingdom,  that  I 
might  participate  in  the  lM>onty  of  tbe 
greatest  of  all  earthly  monarchs  !** 

Confused,  the  king  drew  back  a  step, 
"  An  arrant  flattery,**  said  he  with  some 
severity  ;  and  quickly  recovering  him- 
self, ''Madam  has  made  fine  progress 
in  French  eloquence ;  I  would  mtgtt^ 
that  your  leige  lord,  the  Margrave, 
although  a  Parisian  by  birth,  would 
have  delivered  his  opinion  of  me  in 
more  homely  terms  :  yet  be  not  alarm- 
ed, my  pretty  dame,"  added  he,  with 
kinder  emotion,  **  you  have  not  o^ 
fended  me — my  jest  deserved  your 
rebuff'-— it  were  folly — should  I  seri- 
ously attempt  to  grace  my  grey  hairs 
with  fresh  love-wreaths ;  but  you  shall 
not  want  those  wreaths,  on  my  word, 
so  truly  as  1  am  the  fourteenth  of  ny 
name  upon  the  throne  of  France ;  you 
shall  not  enter  on  your  noviciate,  ma- 
dam ;  you  shall  not  renounce  the 
world  ;  I  wish,  and  order  it  as  a  kiag, 
and  as  a  father  ;  I  undertake  to  regu- 
late your  destiny,  and  reckon  upon 
your  unconditional  compliance.  May 
God  take  you  unto  his  holy  keeping. 

Thereupon  the  conference  ended. 
Rosina,  with  a  lightened  heart,  retoro- 
ed  to  her  cell ;  and  scarcely  wondered 
when  she  learned  in  the  evening,  that 
Madam  de  Maintenon  had  arrived  si 
the  convent  soon  after  the  king,  in 
order  to  pay  her  accustomed  visit,  and 
had  spent  but  two  minutes  at  most  with 
the  principal  mistress  ;  when  on  hear- 
ing that  the  king  had  been  there,  and 
had  spoken  with  Madam  Letellier,  she 
suddenly  ordered  her  departure  for 
Versailles,  without  favouring  the  fair 
widow  with  a  single  moment 

The  following  morning  a  new  visit 
was  announced  to  madam  Letellier. 
She  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  the 
worthy  Master  Millard.  With  much 
curiosity  she  inquired  the  object  of  his 
visit  "Since  the  hour,**  said  she, 
"  when  I  was  obliged  to  leave  you  at 
Versailles,  to  encounter  the  audience 
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with  the  minister,  I  have  ne?er  seen 
you.  Oh !  sir,  yoor  presence  is  a  pledge 
of  some  happy  event  to  me  ;  for  from 
you  and  your  roaster  came  nought  but 
good  ;  and  I  only  regret  that  I  could 
not  in  person  return  my  warmest 
thanks  to  the  Viscount." 

"The  letter  which  you  sent  him 
from  court,**  replied  Millard,  **  has  fully 
accomplished  tout  object — ^its  unaffect- 
ed languapje,  so  touchingly  pourtrayiog 
—the  noblest  feelings  flowed  from  your 
pen  as  from  your  lips.  My  lord  pre- 
serves  every  line  of  it  with  care — alas  I 
they  afforded  him  his  last  joyful  hours." 

**  How,  si  r,**  demanded  Roeina,  star- 
tled by  Millard's  melancholy,  "has 
that  nobleman  been  unhappy  r 

Millard  shook  his  head,  and  answer- 
ed, "  Yes,  madam !  and  it  is  his  un- 
happiness  that  leads  me  hither  to  en- 
gage your  interest  in  his  destiny,  as 
yours  formerly  engaged  him.  When 
you  entered  it,  our  house  was  a  scene 
of  mourning — the  noblest  of  mothers 
bad  been  taken  from  her  son.  Were 
you  now  to  come  to  us,  though  you 
should  not  find  the  walls  hung  with 
Wack,  still  would  you  find  every  thing 
once  more  in  sorrow.  Three  weeks 
ago,  according  to  the  last  will  of  his 
mother,  my  lord  was  to  have  espoused 
a  lady,  exceeded  by  none  in  virtue,  by 
you  alone  in  beauty.  My  lord  who 
esteemed  this  lady,  would  also  have 
felt  love  for  her  on  marrying  her  ;  but 
Jate  ordered  it  otherwise;  the  lady 
died  a  few  days  before  the  ceremony, 
and  the  Viscount  mourns  over  her 
grave." 

**  Let  us  hope.  Master  Millard,  that 
time  will  alleviate  his  grief,"  observed 
Rosina,  with  a  sigh  of  recollection. 
*  How  many  bands  so  confidently  tied 
does  fate  or  death  tear  in  sunder.  *Ti8 
well  for  your  lord  that  esteem  merely 
and  not  love  has  incurred  this  loss." 

"  Paris  Was  surprised  that  he  seemed 
to  hearken  to  duty,  rather  than  incli- 
nation, in  suing  for  the  hand  of  that 
much  courted  lady,**  replied  the  secre- 
tary. "But  Paris  sees  not  into  his 
mind,  as  I  his  confidential  friend  can  ; 
they  who  were  surprised  wist  not,  that 
in  secret  he  did  nomage  to  another 
princess — that  he  was  consoled  in  his 
regrets  for  her  whom  he  lost,  by  the 
hopes  of  winning  her  whom  he  loved." 

••  Loved  he  another  ?"  asked  Rosina, 
with  interest,  excited  by  the  romantic 
turn  of  the  story. 

"  Yes,  madam  !"  continued  Millard 
with  increasing  warmth,  "  he  guarded 
this  idea  in  silence  in  his  inmost  soul ; 


touched,  that  heaven  itself  should  re- 
move his  mother's  injunction,  he  de- 
termined to  trust  hts  happiness  to 
his  own  choice ;  when  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  intelligence  that  the 
princess  of  his  heart  was  about  to  flj 
iVom  him  and  from  the  world,  to  bury 
herself  for  ever  within  dreary  walls." 

"  How  ?"  said  the  widow  anxiously, 
and  frill  of  apprehension. 

"  He  woula  despair,**  resumed  Mil- 
lard, "  bat  despair  has  never  effected 
any    thing — discretion  —  a    simple 

3uestion  often  gains  a  victory.  Ma- 
ame,  my  lord  needs  a  confidant  for 
his  sorrow — he  has  selected  you — dare 
be  appear  in  person — allow  him  this 
aud  my  mission  is  at  an  end." 

"  My  God  r  faultcred  Rosina. 
•*  Master  Millard  I— What  a  question  ! 
— Such  an  honour! — How  could  you 
doubt?"  Millard  had  already  disap- 
peared. Rosina  and  the  inspectress, 
who  was  sitting  in  a  comer,  gazed  at 
each  other  in  amazement ;  but  before 
they  could  exchange  a  word  the  door 
asrain  opened,  and  a  young  man  richly 
dressed  entered  with  hast^  steps. 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  without  further 
ceremony  stepping  up  to  Rosina,  and 
taking  possession  of  her  hand.  "  Re- 
spite or  death,  in  one  word  !  Millard 
has  toldVou  all — I  am  the  Viscount — 
you  the  lady  whom  I  love — would  you 
s<>parate  from  the  world  ?  By  such  a 
resolution  you  will  make  me  miserable 
without  rendering  yourself  happy — is 
your  purpose  to  be  shaken  ?— abandon 
It,  and  receive  from  my  hand,  as  a 
pledge  of  my  troth,  a  jewel,  that  once 
belonged  to  you,  and  the  possession  of 
which  has  often  comforted  me  in  sor- 
row and  affliction.** 

He  tenderly  presented  to  her  a  plain 
black  ribband,  from  which  depended  a 
simple  gold  cross.  The  blushing  Ro- 
sina recognised  in  it  a  present  from  the 
Margravine,  which  she  had  received 
some  years  before,  and  used  never  to  lay 
aside.  In  her  flight  to  Strasburgh,  she 
for  the  first  time  missed  this  ornament, 
and  now,  as  she  devoured  it  with  her 
eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  turned  a 
grateful,  surprised,  and  flattered  look 
upon  the  giver.  She  found  in  his  voice 
and  his  looks  well  known  tones  and 
features.  '*  My  God  I"  exclaimed  she, 
"  Lord  Viscount,  are  you  not  the  vo- 
lunteer La  Grenade,  Letellier*s  com- 
panion in  arms  ?* 

"  I  am  so,*'  replied  the  viscount  with 
passionate  rapture.  •*  You  have  recog- 
nised me  divested  of  my  militory  ^rb 
—and  my  features  have  not  remained 
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ttrtiwe  to  y«u,  MiwUfastwdiiig  tho 
wild  betrd  with  which  the  Tanitj  of  4 
toldier  thea  equipped  me?— well  ion 
me,  aMUm,yoatiiUrememheriiio— ead 
I  hft^  oo  igoohle  deed  to  be  ashamed 
oC-4he  loTOb  which  I  conoefi  ved  (at  jwi 
then,  when  yoa  appealed  to  me  in  a 
peaianff  drem,  I  glory  in — I  have  pre- 
serred  it  faithfully  and  in  silence— you 
suspected  it  noi— with  a  bleeding  heart 
I  saw  you  through  your  own  misfor- 
tunes, and  LetdUer*s  cruelty,  thrown 
into  his  power ;  with  still  more  troubled 
feelings  I,  myself,  lifted  you  into  the 
earriage  that  was  to  convey  you  from 
my  presence,  to  the  possession  of  your 
husband,  my  ri?al— yet  I  was  sueot, 
and  no  fiilse  ideas  entered  my  mind. 
In  theeonftwon  of  parting  I  took  from 
your  neek  this  ribband,  thnt  would  have 
mUen  from  it.  I  wore  it  as  a  relic 
on  my  breast*— this  jewel  hallowed  me 
~-an  battle  I  spared  the  foes,  whom 
despair  had  armed  <Npf<^iost  us,  and  pro- 
tected your  kinsfolk  from  the  fniy  orour 
ioldtem-*-when  at  length  in  a  bloody 
oon6iet,  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
our  corps  were  cut  to  pieces,  Letellier 
sunk  as  my  side  mortally  wounded.  I 
thought  on  you,  madam,  and  exulted 
not  in  bb  hA — I  pitied  the  dying  man, 
and  endearooed  toamist  him — at  his 
body  the  Tietorious  peasants  took  me 
wisoner— their  lender,  the  man,  who 
K>r  his  murderous  attempt,  Letellier 
had  condemned  to  death,  and  whom, 
after  being  freed  from  arnsst,  Chaani- 
fbnne*s  Uai  had  wounded  in  the  left 


•*  Dreyer,  the  falconer  r  excUdmed 
Roaina,  in  astonishment. 

*•  He  ItTes,**  continued  the  Visoount, 
condensing  his  narration— -**  he  lives^ 
and  fearmly  requites  my  countrymen 
for  the  wound  wfatcb  that  ball  inflicted, 
and  which  did  not  hinder  him  from 
leading,  like  a  ru^ng  lion,  his  rabble 
to  the  ield.  With  tnumph  he  behehl 
your  husband*s  body— pointed  it  out 
to  a  young  armed  female  who  accom- 
panied him,  and  said,  **  See,  Johanna! 
the  judgment  of  God  b  here !" — there* 
upon  he  ordered  me  and  my  comrades 
in  misery  to  be  bound  and  shot  In 
silenee  I  followed  the  execution's, 
who  stripped  off  my  miUtary  ooat,  in 
order  to  take  aim  at  my  heart.  Tfab 
ribband  fell  into  their  nands.  I  pas- 
sionately demanded  that  they  should 
leave  it  with  me  until  I  had  fiiKen. 
Their  captain  saw  the  treasure  s  be 
started— ordered  them  to  forbear,  and 
asked  my  name.  I  answered  with  the 
t  Rosinn.    There^ma  he  prasaed 


Ins  Inmd  to  hb  brow,  and  leuDed  Ui 
head  upon  theshottlder of  the  AmaxeB» 
he  showed  her  tlus  cross,  then  re- 
turned it  to  me^  and  ord^ed  me  aad 
my  few  companions  to  be  liberated. 
'  Go,  Sir,*  said  he,  in  broken  Frendi— 
<  the  name  of  that  unfortunnto  makes 
you  free— retire  ;  1  will  have  nought 
of  hers  i  yet  should  you  meet  h(»r  m 
your  own  land,  tell  her  that  I,  for  her 
sake,  liberated  you— that  I  did  not 
murder  her  husband — and  that  Jo- 
hanna, whom  I  thank  for  all,  has  be- 
come the  wife  of  the  falconer.'  * 

The  viscount  paused.  Two  laifs 
tear-^lrops  stole  down  the  widow*s 
cheeks  ;  and  it  was  not  until  hb  haad 
had  slowly  dried  them,  that  the  narrator 
continued : 

*<  But  little  remains  for  me  to  telL 
Attended  by  your  image,  I  returned 
to  France,  because  my  mother's  iUnev 
summoned  me  to  Paris.  As  the  last 
will  of  the  viscountess  assigned  me  a 
consort  of  her  choosing;  I  was  ooa- 
straining  my  exulting  heart  to  nienoe, 
when  a  kind  destiny  led  you^  madame, 
to  my  dwelling,  "niere  could  no  con- 
sideration prevent  me  from  requiting- 
the  preserver  of  my  lifet  my  mnch- 
lovea  fnend.  Takiqg  advantage  of 
the  influence  which  the  monarch  con- 
tinued from  the  mother  to  the  soo,  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  secure  your 
existence ;  and  whilst  you  went  to 
St  Cyr,  and  I  was  preparing  to  go 
before  the  altar  with  mv  bride,  I  took 
a  mute  but  sorrowful  uirewell  of  you. 
The  rest  you  know.  You  see  how 
anxiously  1  await  your  decision  :  aban- 
don the  cloister— ^ve  me  your  haad, 
and  share  my  lot.* 

«Lord  Vboount,**  fallwed  RoMoa, 
"you  have  Uie  most  sacred  claims  on 
my  wishes  ;  but,  deceive  not  youisdf 
-—you,  an  illu^rious  noble  1  I,apeassat 
maiden  r 

**  Were  you  not  LetelUer*i  bride?* 
asked  Barri^geqmckly,  in  reply ;  **  yst 
wherefore  that  name,  which  I  love 
not—which  you  could  not  love— aad 
which  France  abhors  in  the  person  of 
the  ambitious  miniiter  P  Your  name 
shall  be  Rosa  alone  for  me— leave  to 
the  Marqub  de  Louvob  his  pension 
and  hb  couun's  estate — ehare  my  in- 
heritance—I  seek  not  my  hapmem 
at  the  court  of  Versmllee  aad  I  pos- 
sess more  thansufiident  for  oootent- 


When  on  1^  evening  of  the  i 
day  Louis,  who,  during  the  four  and 
twenty  houi^  had  not  been  wbh  the 
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IteohioiMM^  entered  her  i^Nurtoeiit, 
and.  with  a  hastineM  that  boded  a 
storm»  commenced  by  the  question^ 
"WeUy  now,  madame,  what  U  to  be 
the  isMie  of  tbU  conflict  about  madame 
I^etellier's  affiiirs  ?  You  wish  to  thru«t 
the  bvely  child  into  a  cloister;  but  / 
will  not  have  it  so — not  /.  I  deem 
it  better  to  assign  her  another  lot ;  and 
who  is  to  command  here— -the  king»  or 
my  Lady  Marchioness  de  Maintenon  ?" 

The  Marchioness,  without  chansing 
a  feature  of  her  countenance,  rephed^ 
''The  king,  undoubtedly,  sire.  The 
Marchioness  obeys  him  as  a  faithful 
subject,  as  Fanny  her  husband.  Since 
the  Letellier  feels  a  diitaste  for  the 
cloister,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  her 
married,  as  soon  as  ner  year  of  mourn* 
ing  is  past** 

**  Good  !'*  replied  the  monarch,  some- 
what gruffly,  because  the  Marchioness 
allowed  him  no  pretext  for  venting  hia 
displeasure;  ^tne  case  occurs  most 
opportunely.  I  was  thinking  about 
gifijB^  my  master  of  the  horse,  the 
worthy  Uvardier,  a  wife,  and"-— - 

"Fate  has  this  tioie  taken  better 
oaie  of  Madame  Eosa  than  even  her 
protector,  the  Ring  of  France,"  re- 
joined the  Marchioness,  dryly.  **  An 
hour  since  a  suitor  has  solicited  my 
influence  with  your  majesty,  to  obtain 
your  approbation  of  his  union- with  the 
pretty  German,  whose  consent  he 
already  possesses." 

**  Did  there  so  ?*  demanded  Louis, 
sharply  and  sternly — *^  who  is  this 
daknant,  so  please  you  ?" 

**  Viscount  de  Barridge,"  said  the 
marchioness  ;  and  seeing  the  monarch 
aUent  from  surprise,  she  added — **  The 
young  man  will  live  on  his  estate, 
and  perceives  plainly  that  this  voung 
femaJe  suits  the  provinces  far  better 
than  Versailles.  Her  extraction,  how- 
ever, at  once  forbids  her  admission  at 
court ;  and  yet,  as  we  would  not  wish 
to  withdraw  our  favor  from  the  wife  of 
the  master  of  the  horse,  such  a  half 
open  understauding  might  involve  much 
tnat  was  unpleasant,  nay  even  dan- 
gerous, and  which,  on  nearer  considera- 
tioD  and  oomparison**— « 

**  Let  that  pass,**  said  the  monarch 
caustically,  interrupting  her — *^  you 
axe  a  shrewd  woman ;  and  the  Vis- 
count, who  seems  to  have  a  store  of 
bridee,  shall  marry  the  little  ingrate  as 
ioon  as  he  pleases.** 

The  peace  of  Ryswick  had  once  more 
tnoqnillised  convulsed  Europe,  fortified 
Gennaoy,  and  clipped  the  wings  of 


France's  glofy.  On  thj  banks  of  thfl 
Rhine  the  wasted  villages  and  towns  had 
again  arisen  from  their  ashes,  and  peace 
and  plenty  flourished.  Even  the  farm- 
house at  Ebersteinburg  stood  again 
erect,  with  its  flittering  tile-roof  and 
well-tended  garden.  Its  aged  inmates* 
returned  from  the  strange  land,  whither 
the  whirlwind  of  war  had  hurled  them, 
sat  upon  their  stools,  surrounded  by 
their  household-^solitary,  indeed,  in 
respect  to  children,  but  nevertheless 
contented,  and  read  a  letter  which  their 
daughter,  the  noble  French  lady,  had 
written  from  her  castle  to  her  mther's 
cottage — when  suddenly  the  door  burst 
open,  and  JElosina»  more  lovely  than 
ever,  and  magnificently  dressed,  rushed 
into  the  arms  of  her  astonished  parents. 
The  Viscount  foUoweii  leading  two 
children  by  the  hand. 

**  My  husband,**  cried  Rosina,  amid 
the  joyful  exclamations  of  her  parents 
— ^"my  children  I  Oh  I  my  beloved 
parents,  foigive  the  sorrow  that  my 
fate  has  caused  you  !** 

And  her  parenU  blessed  the  Lord, 
and  praised  his  holy  wajs — saluted, 
respectfully,  their  noble  son-in-law, 
and  fondled  their  lovely  grandson. 

•*  This  is  thy  doing,"  said  fother  and 
mother,  opening  the  new  window,  and 
p<Hnting  out  their  well-ordered  pro* 
perty.  "  What  war  robbed  us  of,  thy 
love  has  restored  to  us  tenfold  :  abide 
with  us." 

**Can  I,  then?*'  asked  Rosina, 
glancing  at  her  husband  and  children. 
•*  But  I  will  take  you  with  me  to  a 
warmer  and  a  fidrer  land,  where  sage 
and  rosemary  grow  upon  the  rocks, 
and  my  strength  shall  make  you  young 
again. 

The  old  people  shook  their  heads, 
and  said — 

**  We  are  better  in  our  own  country, 
daughter.  That  vou  have  prospered 
in  a  foreign  land,  the  Lord  be  praised ; 
but  it  would  go  ill  with  us,  and  we 
should  pine  away  in  longing  ailer 
home." 

♦*  And  will  you  end  your  days  here 
alone?"  asked  Rosina  and  her  bus- 
band. 

But  the  old  people  answered  calmly, 
**  We  are  not  alone.  We  have  found 
children,  who  tend  us  for  God*8  sake, 
and  for  thine,  Rosina.  The  falconer 
has  settled  in  yonder  new  house  ;  the 
woodmillev^s  daughter  is  his  wedded 
wife  ;  and  the  brave  pair  help  us  with 
heart  and  hand,  with  fidelity  and  love  ( 
we  call  them  our  children,  aad  their 
son  our  grandchild.    Be  not  jealous, 
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Rosioa  ;  but  those  kiud  folk  were  near 
uft,  and  you  &r  away  in  a  foreign  land  ; 
that  has  caused  it  so.* 

Rotina  was  silent,  and  gazed  anxi- 
ously towards  the  house  pointed  out, 
around  which  was  nothing  remarkable 
but  the  neatly  tended  garden  and  the 
tillage  land. 

Then,  after  many  expressions  of 
loTe  and  fond  remembrance,  and  after 
iuTiting  her  parents  to  visit  her  at 
the  hostelry  in  Baden,  Rosina,  with 
her  husband,  silently  shedding  tears, 
left  the  cottage,  pressed  her  French- 
chattering  children  to  her  heart ;  and 
when  the  old  people,  after  taking  leare, 
had  returned  into  the  house,  said  to 
the  Viscount — **  My  beloved  friend,  I 
am  become  a  sore  stranger  in  my 
fatherland.  That  I  may  compose 
myself,  excuse  my  going  to  Letelfier's 
grave,  which  you  unshed  to  show  me.* 

••  Gladly,"  replied  the  Viscount 
**  That  triner  was  not  worthy  of  you, 
and  it  consoles  me  that  you  renounce 
his  memory." 

**  Yet  lead  me  to  yonder  house,*' 
continued  Rosina,  pointing  to  Dreyer's 
dwelling — **  these  are  people  whom  I 
knew.** 

The  ViscouDt  smiled,  and  went  with 
her.  They  came  opposite  to  a  window 
—Rosina  cast  a  glance  into  the  neat 
apartment.     On  the  door  hung  the 


ibrrester*s  green  coat;  at  a  table, 
close  by,  sat  Dreyer  himself,  busOy 
engagea  netting;  Johanna  had  ho 
arm  round  his  neck,  a  wayward  bo^ 
upon  her  knees,  and  playfully  asasted 
in  the  work,  when  tne  wounded  left 
arm  of  her  husband  could  not  mansgt 
it  rapidly  enough.  Those  people  had 
become  some  nine,  nay,  perhaps,  fifteen 
years  older,  and  on  tneir  foreheads 
were  traces  of  care  and  trouble ;  yet 
they  also  spake  of  pure,  affectionate 
love  and  placid  harmony. 

This  scene  painfully  affected  Rosina*i 
heart  Quickly  and  without  noise  she 
drew  her  husband  away  ;  and  when  at 
some  distance  from  the  house,  ex- 
claimed— "  No,  my  friend !  those  peo- 
ple remind  me  too  strongly  of  my 
early  giddy  years.  I  cannot  speak 
with  them.  1  was  guilty  of  their 
sufferings,  and  of  the  sorrow  which, 
though  now  no  more,  has  graven  in- 
delil^e  furrows  on  their  brows.  I 
will  greet  no  one  more  of  those  who 
knew  me.  I  belong  no  more  to  them. 
In  thy  father's  land,  my  best  beloved* 
is  now  my  place.  One  more  embrace 
unto  my  parents-— one  greeting  mam 
to  those  wno  supply  my  room  towards 
them — and  then  farewell  to  thee,  my 
home,  so  strongly  warning,  now  lost 
to  me  for  ever !" 


BT-WATS   OP   IRISH   HISTORY.* 


CHAP.   XX. — ROMANISM — HER   APOLOGISTS   AND   ADVOCATES. 


The  cabinet  policy  of  Romanism  in 
Ireland,  for  nearly  a  century  past,  has 
better  attestations  to  its  wisdom,  than 
the  Whiteboy  organization.  It  gave 
birth  to  literary  enterprises,  of  which 
the  boldoess  is  at  least  not  less  re- 
markable than  the  dexterity,  and  it 
established  a  school  for  diplomacy  of 
a  kind  which  we  should  have  been 
little  disposed  to  suspect,  and  of  which. 
Indeed,  without  evidence  of  the  least 
suspicious  character,  we  could  not  have 
credited  the  existence.  The  literary 
labors  of  Roman   Catholics,  as  they 


seem  to  illustrate  their  cabinet  coun- 
cils, appear  to  have  addressed  them- 
selves to  opposite  (and  what  but  for 
the  apt  coincidence  of  favoring  drcum- 
itances  would  have  been  incompatible) 
objects^tbe  persuading  Protestants 
Uiat  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
were  liberal  and  loyal,  and  the  infnstog 
into  the  minds  of  these  misrepresented 
Romanists,  the  worst  and  most  acri- 
monious influences  which  could  be 
derived  from  partisan  views  of  their 
country's  history,  and  from  the  supep 
siitions  and  intolerance  of  their  creed. 


•  The  Warder,  October  6,  seems  to  charge  us  with  having  profited  by  its  labors, 
in  our  remarks  on  the  trial  of  «  Father  Sheehy/*  without  baring  made  the  propsr 
acknowledgments.  The  infonnation  of  which  we  are  supposed  to  have  availed  dor- 
selves,  appeared,  the  editor  informs  us,  in  a  number  of  his  paper,  published  eighteen 
months  since.  We  have  no  remembrance  of  having  ever  seen  the  article  from  which 
we  are  said  to  have  borrowed ;  but  if  the  editor  of  the  Winder  will  do  us  sock  s 
favor  as  to  send  us  the  paper  to  which  he  alludes,  or  any  other  information  on  tbs 
case  of  Mr.'  Sheehy  to  which  we  shall  have  to  return,  we  shall  gladly  profit  by  the 
kindness,  and  thankfully  acknowledge  it 
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It  rwjuired  no  common  art  to  carry 
out  this  double  intrigue,  so  as  to  keep 
the  plots  from  clashing.     The  other 
scheme,  although  requiring  dexteiitj, 
and  demanding  the    boldness   which 
arises  from   a   knowledge  of    human 
frailtj,  was  more  manageable.     It  was 
that  of  purchasing  the  services  of  lite- 
rary  men  who  should  defend  the  cause 
of  Romanism  for  hire,  and  of  politicians 
and  courtiers  also  who  should  consent 
to  enrol  themselves  among  its  retain- 
ers.    We  shall  present  the  reader  with 
some  notices  or  both  schemes. 
*Mr.  Curry  appears  to  have  led  the 
way  in   the  literary  enterprise.     Im- 
pressed, by  an  accident,*  with  a  sense 
of  the  strong  disfavor  in  which  Irish 
Protestants  regarded   his  religion,  he 
addressed   himself  resolutely   to    the 
task  of  obliterating  or  changing  those 
adverse  irapTcssions.     In  the  course  of 
bis  studies,  judging  from  the  nature  of 
his  defence,  he  must  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  persuasion  of  Pro- 
testaats  was  not  a  prejudice  ;  but  he 
had  chosen  his  office.     To  be  true  to 
his  pftTty,  he  must  be  very  charv  of  his 
tnito.  This  he  appears  to  have  known  ; 
md,  acting  on  the  knowledge,  he  pro- 
duced a^iiook  oneaualled,  and,  indeed, 
ooapproached  by  his  imitators  in  more 
fecent   times,   for  the  judicious  eco- 
nomy with  which  a  little  truth  is  dis- 
pensed, so  as  to  render  coherent,  and 
gire  an  air  of  probability  to  the  heavy 
action  through  which  it  seems  to  be 
interwoven.      Mr.   Curry  could  iKrt ' 
boast    orighialit^    in    his   deceptions.  , 
His   merit  constated  in  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  applied  some  well-known 
principles.     He  is  verv  circumstantial 
m  his  narratives,  and  while  he  produces 
Protestant  testimony  in  abundance,  in 
proof  of  the  collateral  incidents,  and 
Ditches  in  the  principal  matter  on  his 
own  or  similar  authority,  he  relates  it 


with  BO  little  emphasis  of  tone,  and 
assigns  it  its  place  in  so  judicious  an 
obscurity,  that  in  the  cloud  of  testi- 
monies, it  often  passes  undetected ; 
the  reader  seeing  that  good  witnesses 
have  proved  a  great  deu,  and  not  per- 
ceiving that  the  only  thing  which  rests 
upon  the  advocate's  unsupported  word, 
is  that  which  establishes  the  character 
of  the  whole  transaction.  This  is  Mr. 
Curry*8  most  successful  device.  Many 
had  employed  it  before  his  time  ;  few, 
before  or  since,  have  used  it  more 
adroitly. 

While  Mr.  Curry  contented  himself 
with  adapting  Protestant  testimony  to 
his  purpose,  Mr.  O'Connor,  more 
adventurous,  like  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  autographs  of  distinguished 
persons  for  his  friends,  created  such 
evidence  as  he  required.  His  first 
work,  written  in  reply  to  the  Appeal 
of  Sir  Richard  Cox,  and  entitled, 
**  Counter  Appeal,** appeared,  according 
to  Mr.  Wyse,  "under  the  fictitious 
name  of  a  Protestant  Dissenter."  **  It 
obtained  for  him,"  the  same  writer 
informs    us,    ''the  friendship   of  Dr. 

Curry."t 

Whatever  service  Mr.  O'Connor 
may  have  rendered  by  his  writings, 
and  they  have  been  much  praised  by 
his  party,  his  exertions,  as  a  negociator 
with  literary  persons,  were  attended, 
we  believe,  with  greater  and  more 
lasting  advantage.  His  candour  in 
acknowledging  tfaB  cMielty  of  Roman 
Catholic  landlords^  towards  their  poor 
tenants  must  have  given  much  weight 
to  his  statements  on  matters  connected 
with  crime  and  disturbance  in  Ireland, 
and,  as  his  station  and  manners  gave 
him  access  to  general  society,  we  may, 
perhaps,  often  read,  in  the  speeches 
and  pamphlets  of  his  time,  where  the 
speakers  were  Protestants,  and  the 
signatures   genuine,    the   opinions  of 


*  *<  In  October  1746,  as  he  passed  throueb  the  Castle-yard,  on  the  memorable  day 
of  the  Irish  rebellion  in  1641,  he  met  two  ladies  and  a  girl  of  about  eight  years  of 
age,  who,  stopping  on  a  little  before  them,  turned  about  suddenly,  and  with  uplifted 
hands  and  horror  in  her  countenance,  exclaimed.  Are  there  any  of  these  hhody 
Papists  in  DubHn,  This  incident,  which  to  a  different  hearer  would  be  laughable, 
filled  the  Doctor  with  anxious  reflections."  &c.  &c. — Curry's  Revieto-^Introduction, 

f  •*  He  wisely  concealed  his  name  and  assumed  the  mask  of  a  Protestant  dis- 
senter in  this  (CooBter  Appeal,  &c)  and  most  of  his  other  tracts. "^-O'Coiuior't 
Hisi.  of  Trith  Catholics,  p,  238. 

Mr.  O'Connor  has  been  applauded,  and  never,  we  believe,  censured,  by  Roman 
Catholics,  for  the  artifice  by  which  he  recommended  his  writings  to  public  and  Pro- 
tectant favor.  But  for  the  too  great  indulgence  and  liberality  to  a  friendly  fraud, 
tbey  "  make  satisfaction,"  like  the  Scottish  archer  in  Quentin  Dnrward,  "  by  taking 
out  the  overplus  in  curses'*  on  the  parodists  of  the  "  Encyclical  Letter." 

f  See  his  account  of  a  representation  made  by  him  to  Dr.  Warner  on  the 
Wbiteboy  disturbances*— ./fist  qf  Irish  Catholics,  quoted  by  Mr,  Lewis,  p,  7. 
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Mr.  O^Connor,  or  thoie  he  had  000- 
DUinicMtedf  retailed  vithotit  ackaov- 
ledgment. 

To  the  maa^reneni  of  Mr.  O'Ckm- 
nor  another  ipeciet  of  aegodation 
aeems  aUo  to  have  been  entrusted— 
that  of  hiriiw  Protettantf  to  defead 
the  cauae  or  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  first  writer  of  this  detcriptioo 
engaged  hy  the  triumvirate  was,  we 
believe,  Henry  Brooke,  author  of  Got- 
tavus  Vasa,  the  Fool  of  Quality,  &c.  &e. 
He  had  become  known  as  a  young 
man  of  promise,  while  at  the  Temple 
or  Inns  of  Court  in  London,  to  Swift 
and  Pope,  and  other  persons  of  emi- 
nence. He  obtained  some  post,  that 
of  barrack-master,  we  believe,  during 
Lord  Chesterfield's  government,  in 
Ireland,  and  was  the  author  of  a  popular 
work,  the  '*  Farmer^s  Letters.'*  In 
this,  we  believe,  he  was  not  sparing 
of  censure  and  invective  against  the 
Church  of  Roum  and  its  adherents. 
But  he  did  not  continue  always  advecse 
to  them.  At  a  critical  time,  in  the 
year  1762,  there  appeared  an  able 
work  in  their  defence,  entitled  **The 
Trial  of  the  Roman  Catholics,**  m 
which  a  repeal  of  the  peaal  Uws  was 
advocated.  Mr.  Brooke  was  the  author. 
The  following  extracts  from  O*  Connor's 
*  History  of  Irish  Catholics**  may  assist 
in  the  explanation  of  his  oonversioB, 
or,  at  least,  may  account  for  his  per- 
formance :^ 

«*Mr.  0*Connor  allured  him  (Mr. 
Brooke)  by  promises  of  pecuniary  sup. 
port-— ^Fw^ory,  j-c.  p.  262. 

**  Brooke  received  several  suras  for  his 
performance.** — Ibid,  p.  268. 

•<  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  him**  (Mr. 
Brooke)  <«  to  the  work  he  undertook, 
till  he  completes  it,  for  he  is  a  man  of 
genios,  and,  what  is  better,  a  Protestant 
of  genius,  lAe  fitie»t  wedgt  we  can  find 
to  cot  a  block  of  the  same  timber.**-. 
Ibid.  p.  244,  Nol^-^Letier  €f  Mr. 
O'Camnar  to  Dr.  Curry. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  impute  to  a 
writer  like  Mr.  Brooke,  an  amiable 
man,  and,  we  a^e  with  Mr.  0*Connor» 
a  man  of  genius,  the  lax  murals  and 
the  ignoble  spirit  which  writii^  for  hire 
in  favor  of  a  cause  he  disapproved. 


would  neceasarily  imply.  When  be 
accepted  a  retuner  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  advocated,  n 
their  behal(  the  repeal  of  most  expres- 
sive laws,  he  was  not  informed,  we  £eel 
convinced,  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
expectations,  and  the  nature  of  their 
plans  and  designs.  Mr.  0*0>naor, 
who  administered  the  bribe,  was  well 
qualified  to  exhibit  the  return  thus 
purchased,  in  a  light  which  should 
show  it  to  the  least  possible  disadvan- 
tage;  and  Mr.  Brooke  who,  in  1762, 
assisted  Roman  Catholics  in  obtaining 
relief  from  severe  penal  statutes,  woakl 
at  this  day,  we  can  well  believe,  man- 
fully oppose  them  in  their  attempts  to 
enact  still  more  unjust  and  oppressive 
laws  agunst  those  whose  rights  they 
had  sworn  to  protect  However,  owing 
to  the  success  of  Mr.  O'Connor's 
negociatious,*  the  author  of  the  Far- 
mer's Letters  wrote  the  *' Trial  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,"  and  thus  became 
the  wi^e  which,  at  the  moment,  was 
wanted. 

We  shall  search  no  deeper  into  the 
engagements  made  between  the  Rooaa 
Catholics  and  their  literary  retatnea, 
but  shall  torn  to  one  or  two  notices  of 
the  flseans  by  which  parliameotary 
advocacy  was  procured.  £nglaDd,ia 
bis  life  of  0*Learjr.  affirms  that  "sone 
of  tlie  most  prominent  members  of  the 
legislature  were  dependent  on  loans 
from  oppressed  Catholics,  for  the 
means  or  upholding  their  rank,  an4 
pursuing  the  objects  of  their  ambi- 
tion.''f  To  this  depeadency  Mr. 
Engkmd  ascribes  some  of  the  earlier 
successes  of  his  party.  The  strongest 
evidence,  however,  of  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  subsidies  in  the  tac- 
tics of  a  parliaoMaUry  campaign,  is 
found  iu  a  letter  from  Lord  Kenmare 
to  Dr.  Moylau,  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Cork,  and  seems  so  per- 
tinent to  our  purposes,  that  we  shall 
extract  the  passa^  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained, and  vrith  it,  more  abruptly  than 
we  had  designed,  conclude  thb  brief 
chapter. 

From  Lord  Kenmare  to  Bishop  MoykM, 
Dublin,  Dec  Ifith,  HTS. 
*<Dear  Doctor — I  communicated  tt 


•  The  office  assigned  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  it  would  seem,  was  known.  One  instance 
may  serve  to  show  that  it  must  have  engaged  him  in  some  extraordinary  negocmtioai. 
He  was  solicited  to  procure  an  offering  for  the  great  moralist  of  the  day.  We  caaaot 
at  this  moment  sUte  more  than  the  application.  Alderman  George  Falkner! 
"applied  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  through  Dr,  Jennings,  to  collect  fifty  guineas  among  the 
Catholics,  as  a  retainer  for  Dr.  Johnson,  the  ablest  writer  of  his  time.*'— J3*i«w  of 
Catholic$,p,  25i. 

t  Page  268.  ^  , 
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you  in  my  last  the  progress  of  our  afbirs,  for  aoliciting  Oe  CaihoRc  concenw— that 

and    our    resolution  of   consulting    the  his  weight  and  merits  well  entitled  him 

chiefs  of  our  bar  and  senate  for  &e  re-  to  it— and  that  if  ihe^  did  not  provide  it, 

peal  of  the   rest   of   our  popery  hiws.  tkey  mmt  exnect  every  opposUion  from 

Two  gentlemen  deputed  by  the  body,  him/     Had  all  your  brethren  exerted  the 

waited,  in  consequence,  on  MesRs  Yel-  tame  seal  as  you  in  promoting  our  plan 

verton,  Hussey  Burgh,  and  the  Recorder,  of  yearly  subscription,    this  would  not 

who  guTe  them  every  encouragement  of  hare  been  so  deadly  a  rub ;  but  we  must 

success.    When,  after  many  yisits,  they  either  parry  it,  or  give  up  all  hopes  of 

•t  length  met  the  Attorney- General,  he  pofitiag  of  the  present  spirit  of  Hberality 

told  them  that  he  had  assured  Mr. in  the  government,  and  amongst  all  ranks 

in  LoudoM,  one  ibomtmnd  pomnde  a-year  in  our  favor,"  &c.  * 

•  £nghind*s  Life  of  OLeary. 


5ON08    OP     THE    TRUE    BLUB. — NO.    lU. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  TBB  DliSoMO. 

In  the  g^ood  old  times  when  royalty 
Was  loved  with  right  and  reason ; 
When  truth  might  honour  loyalty 
Without  a  charge  of  treason--! 
In  those  old  da^s,  rebellion's  throng, 
Stung  by  despair,  once  mustered  stroBg 
To  trample  nfht,  and  Kft  uf>  wronr. 
Near  the  vHlage  of  the  Diamond. 

But  though  they  mustered  thousands  strong. 
And  thought  no  power  eould  shake  them  $ 
And  though  they  swore  both  loud  and  long 
That  nought  but  blood  should  slake  them— 
Yet  there  were  met  a  faithful  few — 
Uudoubting,  for  they  fully  knew 
That  hands  wax  strong,  when  hearts  are  true- 
In  the  greea  fields  of  the  Diamond. 

They  closed — and  then  the  echos  woke 

with  musketry  hoarse  roaring  ; 
But  o'er  the  strife  and  clouding  smoke^ 
Our  flag  was  onWard  soaring; 
And  when  the  sword  its  work  had  done, 
And  silent  was  the  rattling  gun. 
That  fearless  few  the  day  bad  won, 
In  the  green  fields  of  the  Diamond. 

Then  think  of  those  who  steadily 
Fought  for  the  truth  in  season. 
And  even  now  for  truth  would  die- 
Though  truth  were  construed  treason. 
And  faithfully  from  year  to  year. 
Though  lordlings  frown,  well  never  fear 
To  fill  the  cup,  and  raise  the  cheer 
To  the  heroes  of  the  Diamond. 
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The  Man  in  the  Cloak. 


[Nov. 


TUB  MAK  IN  TBB  CLOAK. 


A  TBKT  CHUUM  flTOST. 


Thb  p^eat  clock  of  the  Banking-house 
of  Willibald  and  Company  struck  foor. 

**  The  Bank  is  dosed !"  cried  the 
porter,  in  his  usual  sonorous  tones. 

At  the  words  there  was  a  general 
opening  and  shutting  of  desks  ;  every 
inmate  of  the  Bank  took  off  his  office 
coat  and  donned  his  walking-habit  In 
five  minutes  the  bureaus  were  deserted, 
the  runners  had  walked  out,  the  clerks 
disappeared  ; — the  two  bankers,  both 
married  men,  were  driving  off  in  their 
curricles,  one  to  dine  with  a  friend, 
the  other  with  a  mistress.  Silence 
reiffned  through  the  spacious  building ; 
and  the  daylight  which  found  its  way 
through  the  windows  gradually  deepen- 
ed into  dusk,  for  the  season  was  No- 
vember and  the  day  had  been  cloudy. 
Any  one  who  would  now  see  to  read 
or  write  must  avail  himself  of  an  artifi- 
cial illumination  ;  and  accordingly  at 
twenty  minutes  before  dye  a  solitary 
lamp  shed  a  sickly  light  over  a  heap 
of  l^ers  and  papers,  notes  and  rouleaus, 
coniusedly  scattered  to  and  fro  throngh 
the  different  recesses  of  the  Cash-office, 
and  developed  the  features  and  part  of 
the  figure  of  a  man  seated  before  a 
desk,  conning  several  documents,  which 
he  passed  in  review  before  him,  with 
an  anxious  eye,  and  from  time  to  tine 
casting  abstracted  glances  around  him, 
which  now  rested  upon  vacancy  and 
now  upon  the  iron  safes  and  sealed 
strong  boxes  imbedded  in  the  walls  of 
his  temporary  prison. 

The  Herr  Jonann  Klaus  Braunbrock, 
he  to  whom  we  thus  introduce  the 
reader,  was  cashier  to  the  Banking- 
house,  and  had  lingered  somewhat 
beyond  his  time  on  this  evening,  from 
what  motive  we  may  possibly  under- 
stand by-and-by.  Let  us  try  to  depict 
his  appearanee.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  miadle  size,  rather  clumsily  made, 
but  with  a  finely-shaped  head,  and 
features  expressive  of  considerable  in- 
tellect— mingled,  however,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  worldly  astuteness  and 
an  air  of  penetration  and  distrust  that 
bespoke  but  an  indifferent  opinion  of 
mankind,  or,  possibly,  a  mind  ill  at 
ease  with  itself.  Iiis  age  might  be 
about  forty.  His  grizzled  hair  had 
retreated  m>m  his  forehead,  which  was 
broad,  but  not    high,    and    indented 


with  many  wrinkles.  Upon  the  breast 
of  his  blue  coat  glittered  a  military 
star,  for  he  had  served  in  the  Imperiau 
Army  as  a  colonel  of  Austrian  dri- 
g^ons,  and  h»  salary  of  six  hundred 
crowns  a  month  as  cashier  was  rein- 
forced by  a  pension  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  paid  to  him  quarterly  by  the 
War-office.  A  pen  was  in  his  hand, 
with  which  he  had  just  completed  the 
signature  of  WUHbald  and  Brotkert  to 
tTO  last  of  several  counterpart  letters 
of  credit  drawn  upon  the  house  of  Pu- 
get  and  Bainbridge  in  London. 

As  the  eye  of  the  foiger  glanced 
rapidly  but  scrutinisinffly  over  the  woric 
of  his  hands,  to  enable  him  to  decide 
which  of  the  counterfeits  before  hioi 
was  least  liable  to  awake  suspicion,  a 
slight  noise  near  caused  him  to  rtaxt, 
and  raising  his  head  he  saw  peering 
through  the  grated  door  of  his  box  two 
dark,  burning  and  searching  eyes,  which, 
fixed  intently  upon  him,  seemed  as  if 
they  would  read  the  most  bidden 
secrets  of  his  soul.  The  rest  of  the 
countenance  was  in  shadow,  and  the 
figure  of  the  j^azer  was  completelv 
hidden  from  view  by  a  large  black 
cloak. 

Such  an  apparition,  which  would 
have  been  under  even  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances suffideotly  extraordinary 
and  startling,  was  now  rendered  pe- 
culiarly so  to  Braunbrock  by  its  sud- 
denness, the  unusual  Ume,  the  sepulchral 
dimness  of  the  place,  and,  above  all, 
the  consciousness  that  the  occupation 
he  was  engaged  in  was  one  that  would 
scarcely  bear  inspection  from  a  pair  of 
eves  even  much  less  inquisitorial  than 
those  of  the  stranger.  A  moment's 
reflection,  however,  served  in  some  sort 
to  re-assure  him.  The  distance  between 
himself  and  the  intruder,  whoever  he 
might  be,  was,  though  slight,  still 
sufficient,  he  flattered  himself,  to  pre- 
dude  all  chance  of  detection.  Re- 
covering himself,  therefore,  he  grew 
bold  enough  to  return  the  stranger 
'glance  for  glance. 

•*  Who  are  you  T*  he  demanded. 

••  It  concerns  you  to  know,  perhaps?^ 
was  the  interrogative  reply,  delivered 
in  a  strange  and  hollow  voice,  the 
accents  of  which  thrilled  through  every 
nerve  and  fibre  of  the  cashier. 
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**  To  know  rour  bnsiness,  at  least,** 
said  Braunbrock,  «*  What  is  it  ?* 

"  Merely  to  receive  payment  of  this 
from  you,  answered  the  Unknown,  and 
he  handed  a  paper  to  the  cashier. 

**  The  Bank  is  closed/  said  Braun- 
brock. 

••  Your  office  is  open,"  said  the 
stranger,  significantly.  •*  To-morrow 
will  be  Sunday  ;  you  will  not  be  here. 
Perhaps  you  may  be  absent  on  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  'Wednesday — all  the 
week,  and  beyond  it  Do  you  «nder- 
stand?  Come,  then,  do  not  delay  me 
now.  The  sum,  you  perceive,  is  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  :  you  have 
so  much  in  the  drawer  beside  you.  Be 
quick  and  let  me  have  it." 

"  How  did  you  obtain  admittance  ?** 
asked  the  cashier,  still  dallying,  with 
the  bill  between  his  fingers. 

**  What  is  that  to  the  purpose  ?**  said 
the  stranger.    *'  I  am  here.** 

The  cashier  now  scanned  the  letter 
of  exchange,  and  finding  it,  as  he  fan- 
cied, or  chose  to  fancy,  correct,  he 
slowly  opened  the  drawer  and  counted 
cot  bank  notes  and  bills  to  the  amount 
required.  Having  given  them  to  the 
stranger,  he  again  took  up  the  letter 
and  looked  at  it. 

"Your  signature  ia  not  to  the  re- 
ceipt," said  he.    **  How  is  this  T 

**  Give  it  to  me,  and  a  pen  with  it,** 
said  the  other,  "  and  I  will  supply  the 
omission.*' 

Brannbrock  gave  the  letter  and  a 
pen  to  the  stranger,  who  wrote  in 
English,  and  in  English  characters,* 
at  the  foot  of  the  receipt,  M.  The 
Man  in  the  Cloak, 

**  What  the  plague  sort  of  signature 
and  handwriting  is  this?"  demanded 
the  cashier,  as  he  tried  in  vain  to  read 
it ;  « I  can  make  nothing  of  it.'*  He 
looked  at  the  stranger.  **  You  are  not 
German,  mein  Herr  ?" 

"No.'* 

**  You  are  scarcely  French,  I  should 
think  r 

-  Scarcely." 

**  Ah  !  English,  I  presume  T 

**  Your  presumption  is  unwarranta- 
ble ;  I  am  not  English,*'  answered  the 
stranger ;  *'  I  aman  Irishman.  Enough : 
farewell :  we  ahall  meet  again."  In  a 
minute  more  his  form  was  lost  in  th^ 
gloom  and  shadows  around.  His  re- 
treat was  so  sudden  and  so  silent  that 
the  cashier  could  not  tell  by  which 
passage  he  had  departed. 


How  the  deuce  can  he  get  out  at 
all  ?  he  asked  himself.  Or  how  did 
he  come  in?  What  eyes!  he  con- 
tinued— and  what  an  unreadable  name ! 
Who  can  he  be?  The  circumstance 
is  exceedingly  strange  altogether.—^ 
But  I  am  wasting  time.  I  must  finish 
my  business,  and  be  off. 

With  thene  words  he  proceeded  to  con- 
sume at  the  flame  of  the  lamp  such  of  the 
forgeries  as  he  had  rejected,  and  care- 
fully deposited  the  selected  one  in  his 
pocket-book.  He  next  took  out  from 
his  desk  bank  notes  to  the  amount  of 
ten  thousand  ducats,  and  stowed  them 
safely  away  in  the  same  morocco  leather 
repository.  Then,  putting  on  his  hat, 
he  extinguished  his  lamp,  and  taking 
down  his  umbrella  from  a  crook,  he 
locked  the  door  of  his  office  and  coolly 
proceeded,  according  to  his  custom, 
to  deliver  up  the  key  to  Madame 
Wilhelmina  Willibald,  the  wife  of  the 
principal  partner  in  the  firm. 

*•  Ah  I  you  fag  yourself  to  much, 
Herr  BraunbrocS^ !"  said  the  lady. 
"  But  I  have  good  news  for  you.  We 
have  made  up  a  party  to  Usbein  on 
Monday,  and  you  are  to  be  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies,  Cicerone,  Factotum  in 
short.  So,  be  with  us  early— and  let 
the  cash-office  mind  itself  for  one 
day.*- 

**  As  vou  please.  Madam  ;  I  shall 
be  most  nappy,"  answered  Braunbrock. 
**  Meantime,  will  you  be  good  enough 
to  tell  your  husband  that  the  bill  of 
exchange  from  the  Merciers  for  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  paid 
this  evening.  It  came  in  rather 
late." 

«*  I  shall  tell  him  so,"  siud  the  lady. 
*<  Will  you  have  a  glass  of  Tokay,  Herr 
Braunbrock  ?" 

••  I  thank  you  ;  not  this  evening. 
Good  night.  Madam."  And  the  cashier 
went  out. 

«  That  gentleman  has  a  very  marked 
head,"  said  the  Baron  Queerkopf,  a 
determined,  thick-and-thin,  anti-loop- 
hole phrenologist,  who  had  been  loung- 
ing on  a  sofa  during  this  short  col- 


•'^"ii. 


arked  ?— marked   with    what?" 
asked  the  lady. 

**  I  mean  a  characteristic  head,"  said 
th6  Baron.  •*  He  has  enormous  Secre- 
tiveness  and  but  little  Conscientious- 


ness.' 


You  give  an  indifferent  character 
of  our  honest  cash-keeper,"  said  the 


*  The  German  manuscript  characters  differ  considerably  from  the  English. 
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Unker^i  wife.  *  But,  do  you  know, 
BaroD,  I  think  be  has  rather  a  classic 
head.^ 

**  Caih-keeper !— ay,  he  is  better 
fitted  to  keep  cash  than  pay  it,"  re- 
turned the  Baron  :  •*  I  saw  his  Acqui- 
sitiveness at  a  glance.  But  as  to 
classic  beads,  pardon  me.  Madam, 
for  taking  leave  to  differ  from  you : 
people  make  the  most  horrible  and 
petrifying  mbtakes  on  that  point.  Man- 
kind do  not  sufficiently  consider* — and 
the  Baron  spoke  with  great  emphasis — 
**that  for  the  formation  of  what  is 
popularly  designated  a  classic  head, 
there  must  be  large  Self-esteem,  con- 
siderable Destructiveness,  and  deficient 
Veneration.  The  best  heads — those 
which  confer  the  most  commanding 
intellects  or  sunshiny  dispositions — 
are  not  unfrequently  altogether  at 
variance  with  our  preconceived  no- 
tions of  the  bcau'tdeal  of  physical 
beauty.  The  truth  is,  that  to  a  com- 
mon observer  the  head  is  any  thing 
but  an  index  to  the  nature  of  the 
man.  Look,  for  example,  at  Byron*s 
head.  It  is  a  positive  and  undeniable 
fact  that  what  we  imagine  the  superior 
appearance  of  that  head  is  solely  uttri- 
butable  to  its  deficiency  in  several  of 
the  most  beneficial  organs,  and  its  re- 
dundance in  some  of  the  most  morally 
deteriorating.  It  lacked  Faith,  Hope 
and  Veneration,  and  exhibited  but 
moderate  Benevolence,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  Conscientiousness 
was  fair,  an  undue  and  preponderating 
proportion  of  cerebral  development 
manifested  iuelf  in  Self^steem,  Com- 
bativeness  and  Firmness.** 

**  Well,  now.  Baron,  do  you  know,** 
said  the  Banker's  wife,  whose  eyes  and 
mind  had  been  wandering  to  a  thousand 
things  while  the  phrenologist  was  lec- 
turing ;  ^  I  don*t  understand  one  word 
of  what  you  have  been  saying." 

**  Suffer  me  to  render  it  lucider,** 
said  the  Baron.  **  Phrenological  in- 
duction, yo«  will  please  to  comprehend, 
is  grounded  upon  the  irrefragable  prin- 
ciple that—"  and  the  Baron,  once 
fairly  mounted  upon  his  hobby,  gal- 
loped on  at  a  rate  that  lefl  toiling 
common-sense  an  infinity  of  leagues 
behind.  At  the  close  of  a  monologue 
of  half  an  hour  he  paused  to  take 
breath,  and,  looking  round  him,  be 
saw  that  his  auditress  had  evanished. 
The  Baron  sighed.  Alas!  he  solilo- 
quised, it  is  ever  thus  with  the  sex : 
tney  have  no  powers  of  analysis,  and 
they  are  incapable  of  continuous  atten- 
tion.   Yet  that  bankeiess  is  a  beautiful 


and  stately  woman — really  a  fine  animaL 
What  a  subject  for  everlasting  regret 
that  she  should  be  so  deficient  in 
Causality  and  Concentrativeness ! — 
And  the  Baron,  sighing  again,  helped 
himself  to  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  a  box 
upon  the  lid  of  which  were  represented 
tnree  separate  views  of  the  head  of 
Goethe,  phrcnologically  mapped  out 
according  to  the  very  newest  charts 
laid  down  by  the  most  ftishionable 
predecessors  of  his  darling  theory. 

Meanwhile  Braunbrock  walked  into 
the  porter's  lodge.  **  What  the  devil, 
Karl,**  he  asked,  with  an  assumed  sharp- 
ness, **  made  you  leave  the  Bank-doors 
open  until  five  o*clock  this  evening  ?* 

•*  /  leave  the  doors  open  till  five, 
mein  Herri**  exclaimed  the  menial, 
astonished.  **  No  such  thing  at  all^ 
mein  Herr;  would  I  be  mad?  I 
locked  them  at  four  punctually,  leav- 
ing ^jar  only  the  private  postern  for 
yourself,  mein  Herr." 

Very  odd,  said  the  cashier,  as  talking 
to  himself.  **  Are  you  certain  you 
are  telling  the  truth?*  he  demanded, 
sternly. 

*•  Quite  certain,  mein  Herr." 

I  suppose,  then,  mattered  Braun- 
brock, as  be  walked  out,  I  suppose 
that  bixarre  Irishman  must  have  some- 
how found  his  way  in  and  out  through 
the  private  entrance.  Well:  I  thought 
that  the  devil  himself,  exclnsive  of  the 
few  persons  who  know  it,  would  have 
been  puzzled  to  find  his  way  in  through 
that  But  it  is  of  no  conaequence.  I 
have  other  and  graver  affairs  to  demand 
my  attention.  Let  us  see,  he  pro- 
ceeded, as  he  directed  his  steps  alon? 
the  Hochstrasse.  Have  I  managed 
matters  with  the  requbite  finesse  ?  I 
hope  so.  First,  here  is  to-night  aad 
to-morrow  ; — and  then  for  Monday — 
egad,  this  party  is  a  lucky  incident, 
for  WillibaJd  sleeps  out  to-morrow 
night,  and  will  not  be  home  until  noon 
next  day  ;  so  that  I  have  at  least  until 
Tuesday  to  hammer  away  upon  the 
anvil ; — and,  by  my  faith,'  I  will  not 
let  the  iron  cool ! — I  have  two  pass- 
ports and  two  different  disguises — 
such,  I  fancy,  as  would  leave  the 
cleverest  police  in  Europe  gropers  in 
the  dark.  At  London  I  shall  touch 
half  a  million  before  any  decisive 
steps  can  be  taken  to  discover  the 
fugitive  ;  and  then  for  the  remainder 
of  my  days  I  shall  play  the  part  ot 
the  accomplished  nobleman  m  my 
Italian  villa  at  Strozzi,  with  the  title 
of  Count  Rimbombari,  or  some  other 
of  the  kind ;  I  prefer  hii^  however, 
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as  I,  ookL  nobotfy  el$e,  mw  him  die  in 
the  marchies  of  Zembin,  where  bts 
bones  are  whitening  this  ni|(ht.  Bat, 
ah! — Livonia — what  shall  I  do  with 
her?  Do  with  her?— Bahl  what  hare 
I,  at  forty,  to  do  with  foolish  girls  at 
aU  ?  I  DHMt  leave  her  behind.  Yet, 
confound  it,  I  really  love  the  girl — af , 
love  her,  ass  that  I  am  I  Shall  I  take 
her  with  me  ?  Or  shall  I  leave  her 
where  she  isV'* 

"  You  "*haH  leave  her  where  she  is,** 
said  a  voice  which  Braunbrock  had 
recently  heard.  He  turned  roand, 
and  saw,  fixed  upon  bis  face,  the 
terrifie  eyes  of— —the  Man  in  the 
Cloak. 

Braunbrock  was  astounded,  and 
somewhat  annoyed.    **  Who  the  devil, 

Sir "  he  began. — But  the  Irishmaa 

had  already  glided  by  him  and  disap- 
peared. 

Damn  his  eyes!  muttered  Braun- 
brock, what  does  he  mean  by  staring 
at  me  in  that  unearthly  manner  r 
'  You  shall  leave  her  where  she  is,* 
forsooth  !  Curse  the  fellow !  does  he 
dare  to  dictate  to  me  ?  Who  can  he 
be  ? — The  next  time  I  see  him,  here, 
in  England,  in  France,  or  in  Italy, 
hang  me  if  I  don't  tear  that  old  cloak 
from  his  shoulders,  and  see  whether 
he  wears  a  tail  or  not!  A  tail — 
ha !  ha  1  Well — if  I  were  a  believer 
in  humbug  I  should  say  that  there  is 
something  supernatural  about  the  man 
— though  I  own  I  deprecate  the  idea. 
It  would  be  rather  too  bad,  faith,  to 
have  the  devil  and  the  police  at  one's 
heeU  together :  I  couldn't  stand  that. 
Hey-day !  here  I  am,  at  the  house  of 
my  darling.  Now  for  a  scene!  I 
will  sound  the  girl's  feelings  for  me, 
and  act  accordingly. 

Livonia  Millenger,  a  pretty  brunette, 
with  the  finest  eyes  and  teeth  in  all  the 
world,  was  reclining,  while  her  ad- 
mirer was  indulging  in  this  mental 
soliloquy,  on  a  handsome  ottoman, 
and  talking  to  her  confidante,  Maud, 
upon  that  one  subject  nearest  (if  we 
except,  perhaps,  the  passion  for  Power) 
to  the  hearts  of  all  women — Love. 

«  I  am  afraid,  Maud,"  she  said, "  you 
are  a  Httle  of  a  visionary.  Ah !  you 
don't  know  the  world  like  me.  You 
are  a  child,  Maud,  an  infant,  a  babe. 
Men  never  love  in  the  way  you  speak ; 
they  have  not  the  soul." 

••  Well,  I  am  sure,  I  don't  know,' 
said  the  attendant  damsel,  ''but  I  do 
think  Rudolf  unlike  anybody  else  ; 
if  any  one  can  love  sincerely,  it  is  he ; 
there  is  no  deceit,  Livonia,  in  such  blue 


eyes  as  his^-in  such  a  smile— tnch  an 
angelic  look.  And  oh  I  if  you  conld 
see  him  sometimes  when  he  fancies 
no  one  is  noticing  him — how  he  gazes 
on  you,  and  sighs,  and  then  looks  away 
from  you  again — and  then        * 

*'Ay — looks  away  from  me  again, 
Maud — that  is  just  it  I  I  would  rather 
he  would  not,  though.     Ah  I  Maud,  I 

fiess  his  thoughts  ^tter  than  you,  and 
can  tell  you " 

A  loud  knockUig  at  the  door  inter- 
rupted the  conversation. 

"  O,  Heavens !"  cried  Livonia,  "  that 
is  Braunbrock's  knock — I  know  it — if 
Rudolf  should  come,  as  he  says  he 
will,  while  he  is  here,  what  shaH 
I  do?'" 

«  Have  no  fear,"  said  Maud.  "  We'll 
manage  matters."  And  down  she 
tripped  to  open  the  door. 

I  roust  burn  this  note,  said  Livonia, 
snatching  up  a  rose-colored  billet  from 
the  table  ;  out  she  lingered  to  take  a 
last  glance  at  the  characters  that  Love 
had  traced  upon  its  surface ;  and, 
bounding  up  the  stairs  ouicklier  than 
was  his  wont,  Braunbrock  entered  the 
room.  Livonia  flung  the  little  missive 
into  the  fire. 

**  Do  you  destroy  all  your  btUett-doux 
in  that  way  ?"  demanded  he. 

"  No ;  only  about  nine-tenths  of 
them,"  she  answered  j  *•  the  rest  I  use 
in  papering  my  hair.  Still  I  think  the 
flames  the  most  appropriate  fate  for 
them  all :  words  that  burn,  vou  know, 
are  quite  at  home  in  the  nre — don't 
you  agree  with  me  V 

**  You  speak,  Livonia,  just  as  if  that 
had  been  a  real  bUlet-douxI'* 

"  A  real  ?  And  do  you  think,  then, 
that  I  am  not  good  enough,  or  beauti- 
ful enough,  to  receive  such  a  thing  ? 
You  horrid  monster  I*'  And  she 
stretched  oat  her  lips  to  Braunbrock 
to  be  kissed,  but  with  an  air  of  negli- 
gence and  ituouokmce  that  would  have 
convinced  any  man  less  blinded  by 
love  than  the  mfatuated  cashier  that  in 
so  doing  she  considered  herself  merely 
going  throafl;h  a  ceremony  which  the 
nature  of  Uke  Uauon  between  them 
rendered  in  some  sort  unavoidable, 
but  which  she  would  have  willingly 
evaded,  if  circumstances  had  allowed 
her. 

••  I  have  taken  a  box  this  evening  in 
the  Crescent,"  said  he  ;  •*  we  had  better 
dine  at  once,  to  be  in  time ;  the  enter- 
tainments will  begin  early.  You  will 
be  greatly  delighted.'* 

•*I?" 
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**  Ye8 ;  yey  wiU  come  with  me,  of 
course ;  inll  yon  not  ?" 

**  O,  no,  no  I  not  I,*'  said  LiTonia, 
**  I  should  be  sick  and  tired  to  death. 
Take  Maud  with  you ;  I'll  stay  at  home 
here  by  my  fire-side." 

**  Nonsense*  Livonja,  you  must  come. 
What  should  hinder  vou  ?** 

**  I  have  a  head-acne.** 

**  The  theatre  will  cure  it ;  you  will 
laugh  it  away.** 

**  I  should  be  ennuvee  to  excess  of 
^on,  you  beast,**  said  LiTonia,  laughing, 
**  e?en  if  my  head-ache  were  gone." 

**  Bear  with  me  this  evening,**  said 
Braunbrock,  also  laufi^hing,  though  in  a 
different  spirit,  **  for  1  shall  not  be  here 
longer  to  kill  you  with  either  enmd  or 
eztacy.  I  am  going  away  from  you, 
Livonia,  going  to  another  land.  I 
shall  not  return  for  a  considerable  time. 
But  no  matter ;  while  I  am  absent, 
you  know,  you  are  mistress  of  this 
house,  these  gardens,  every  thing  here 
in  short.  Will  you  keep  your  heart 
for  me  till  I  come  back,  Livonia  ?** 

'*  No,  nor  my  little  finger,  nor  the 
least  paring  of  the  little  nail  on  it," 
said  Livonia,  uith  a  playful  emphasis. 
"  But  when  will  you  be  back  ?** 

**  Aha  I— is  it  so  ?**  said  Braunbrock. 
**  When  do  I  come  back,  indeed  ?  Is 
that  your  cold  question,  Livonia? — 
WeH,  well,  love,  it  is  said,  cannot  be 
hidden — but  neither,  say  I,  can  the 
want  of  love !  So,  you  do  not  think 
of  following  me  ?*' 

"  Why,  you  vain  creature,"  said 
Livonia,  ••  what  right  have  you  to 
exact  or  expect  such  a  sacrifice  on  my 
part  ?  Is  Beauty  to  harness  herself  to 
the  car  of  Ugliness  ?  Must  Youth  be 
subservient  to  the  caprices  of  Age  ? 
O,  go  to !  I  am  asbamed  of  you  : 
you  are  a  monster,  like  every  one  of 
your  sex ;  an  ingrate,  a  wretch,  a  huge 
heap  of  animat^  selfishness.  I  have 
no  patience  with  you.  But  1*11  tell 
you  how  ni  punish  you  ;  I'll  give  you 
no  dinner  and  turn  you  out  of  my 
house  ;  that's  the  way  1*11  serve 
you." 

**  Come,  come,  Livonia ;  this  is  all 
folly.  Yon  intend  to  accomjmny  me, 
of  course  ?** 

«*  To  the  theatre?'' 

«<  Bah  I  to  England.** 

**  To  England  ! — What !  and  leave 
my  troops  of  lovers  behind  me  ?** 

*'  You  have  no  lovers  but  me,  now, 
surely,  Livonia — and  you  love  no  one 
but  me  ?** 

**  No  one  but  you!**  exclaimed 
Livonia.    **  Oh,  positively  now  I  shall 


expire**— and  she  burst  into  an  mcon- 
trolhible  fit  of  laughter.  ''You  my 
lover  1  Why  jrou  brute,  you  are  half 
a  century  old,  if  toq  are  a  day !  And, 
you  abominable-looking  barbarian,  you 
are  as  ugly  as  an  Indian  idol  I  Then 
you  are  so  frightfully  made — and  you 
have  such  a  wheesing  when  the  asthma 
takes  you,  that  is,  about  fifteen  times  a 
day.  O,  you  detestable  wretch,  how 
I  hate  you  I  Do  you  know,  I  think  I 
shall  liire  somebocfy  to  aasaasiinite  yon 
some  night  !** 

**  I  wish  you  would  drop  this  tone  of 
badinage,  Livonia,  I  am  not  in  a 
mood  for  joking.  Consider :  I  an 
bidding  farewell  to  my  Fatherland  for 
ever.** 

**Oh,  then,  you  have  a  balloon  in 
readiness,  I  presume,  waiting  for  float- 
ing orders,"  said  the  lively  girl. 

*<  Balloon !  what  do  you  mean  ?** 

**  Are  vou  not  going  to  England  to- 
night ?" ' 

*'I  leave  Vienna  to-night  for  Eng- 
land, most  certainly,**  said  Braunbrock ; 
**  and  I  expect  you  to  come  with  me, 
Livonia.  I  expect  so  much  from  your 
attachment.  Really  and  seriously, 
Livonia,  I  am  going,**  he  added,  seetag 
a  smile  of  incredulity  on  her  lips. 

•*  Then,  really  and  seriously,  you  arc 
a  greater  fool  than  I  took  you  to  be,** 
said  she.  **  You  may  go,  but  I  shall 
stay.  I  wi»h  you  a  pleasant  voyage, 
but  I  would  rather  abandon  life  itself 
almost  than  my  dear,  darling,  delights 
ful,  native  town,  W***." 

••  But  Livonia,  my  dear  girl — hear 
me :  I  do  not  mean  to  stop  in  Eng- 
land ;  I  shall  proceed  to  France  and 
thence  into  Italy." 

«  Ha!  ha!** laughed  Livonia.  "From 
Germany  to  England,  from  England  to 
France,  and  from  France  to  Italy! 
Really  the  Wandering  Jew  may  begin 
to  tremble  for  his  reputation :  he  has 
a  dangerous  rival  in  the  Heir  Johann 
Klaus  Braunbrock." 

**  I  see  it  is  idle  to  talk  to  you,**  said 
the  gentleman,  pettishly,  and  stretching 
himself  on  a  sofa.  •*  But  you  will  come 
with  me  to  the  Crescent,  at  least — that 
pleasure  you  will  not  deny  me  ?* 

•*  Well,  my  poor  calf,  if  you  arc 
really  leaving  us,  I  will  consent  to 
oblige  you  so  far.  But  see,  your 
cravat  is  quite  loose  :  let  me  fasten  it 
for  you."  So  saying  she  approached 
him,  and  stooping  over  him  began  to 
arranffc  the  folds  of  his  neck-kerchief. 
**  And  at  what  hour  do  you  leave  me  T 
she  asked,  tenderly. 
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**  At  twelve,  dearest,"  he  answered, 
playing  with  her  hair. 

**  S&s,  now,  thus  I  tie  a  gentleman's 
cravat,"  she  said,  executing  with  her 
delicate  hands  a  movement  the  ena- 
moured quadragenarian  had  by  no  man- 
ner of  means  anticipated. 

'*  Oh,  oh !  Livonia ! —  Death  and 
fory,  you  will  strangle  me,  woman !" 
and  by  a  vigorous  bound  forward  he 
disengaged  his  neck  from  her  grasp. 
In  the  meantime  Livonia  had  made  a 
sign  to  Maud  to  approach,  and  while 
the  astonished  lover,  half  inclined  to 
laugh,  and  half  to  scold,  was  recovering 
himself  she  whispered — 

*'  Tell  Rudolf,  if  you  see  him,  not 
to  venture  hither  until  one  o'clock.** 

The  maid-servant  announced  din- 
ner. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Braunbrock,  "  we 
will  dine  together,  and  then  you  will 
dress  and  accompany  me.** 

At  about  seven  accordingly  they 
drove  off  to  the  Crescent,  and  entered 
a  box  near  the  stage.  The  entertain- 
ments consisted  of  three  pieces.  As 
soon  as  the  second  piece  was  over, 
Braunbrock  apologisea  to  Livonia  for 
leaving  her  for  a  few  minutes,  and  went 
out  to  converse  with  some  friends  whom 
he  had  observed  going  round  to  the 
saloon  from  an  opposite  box.  He  had 
scarcely  advanced  half  a  dozen  steps, 
however,  when  he  felt  himself  touched 
upon  the  shoulder.  Turning  nervously 
round,  he  saw  before  him  for  the  third 
time  the  figure  of  the  Man  in  the 
Cloak,  who  in  a  moment  stepped  be- 
fore him  and  intercepted  hiit  passage 
onward. 

**  What  do  yoo  mean,  Sir  T*  asked 
Braunbrock. 

'*  I  mean  to  smoke,**  replied  the  Irish- 
man, as  he  drew  a  long  pipe,  already 
ignited,  from  beneath  the  folds  of  his 
doak. 

**  Come,  come,  Sir,"  cried  Braun- 
brock, ".'I  don't  understand  this  buffoon- 
ery. Let  me  pass,  or  take  the  con- 
sequences !" 

A  number  of  persons  had  already 
assembled  around  them,  to  watch  ttie 
issue  of  this  singular  rencontre. 

**  So  serious  a  matter  as  forgery,  I 
iisincy,  has  un6tted  you  for  relisbine 
buffoonery,"  said  the  Irishman,  aloua, 
and  in  the  hearing  of  all. 

••  Forgery  T  exclaimed  Braunbrock, 
turning  three  colours,  white,  blue  and 

vellow.     "Who    dares^ But    such 

language  can  only  be  resented  in  one 
way,  when  a  gentleman  has  to  deal 
with  a  ruflBan !"    So  saying,  he  aimed 


a  furious  blow  with  bis  clenched  fist  at 
the  Irishman,  who  received  it  with 
exemplary  science  and  imperturbability 

f>recisely  upon  the  bowl  of  his  pipe, 
rom  which  it  did  not  elicit  a  single 
sparkle. 

The  lookers  on  were  seized  .with 
amaze  ;  and  no  wonder.  **  Come," 
said  the  Man  in  the  Cloak,  proffering 
his  pipe  to  one  by-stander.  who  mecha- 
nically took  it,  •'come,  Herr  Braun- 
brock, this  is  child's  play  on  both 
sides  ;  you  and  I  must  know  each 
other  better.  Give  me  your  arm  and 
we  will  walk  and  talk  a  little.  Make 
^ay,  gentlemen,  if  you  please ;"  and 
seizing  the  arm  of  the  bewildered 
cashier,  who  was  now  almost  passive 
in  his  grasp,  he  draggled  rather  than 
led  him  to  a  remote  and  silent  part  of 
the  saloon,  where  they  might  converse 
without  hazard  of  espionage  or  inter- 
ruption. 

•*  Poor  handful  of  dust !"  he  here  ex- 
claimed— '*  did  you  think  to  resist  me  ? 
As  well  might  you  attempt  to  pluck  the 
planets  from  their  spheres.  Know 
that  on  this  vile  ball  of  earth  all  that 
man  can  dream  of  in  the  shape  of 
Power  is  mine.  I  wield,  or  if  I  chose, 
could  wield,  all  the  engines  of  govern- 
ments and  systems.  I  r<!ad  every 
heart ;  I  see  into  the  future  ;  I  know 
the  past.  I  am  here  ;  and  yet  1  may  be 
elsewhere,  for  I  am  independent  of 
time  and  place  and  distance.  Mv  eye 
pierces  the  thickest  walls  ;  my  bands 
caii  dive  into  exhaustless  treasures. 
At  my  nod  proudest  palaces  crumble. 
I  can  overspread  the  waste  with  flow- 
ers, or  blast  in  a  moment  the  loveliest 
landscape  that  eye  delights  to  revel  in. 
Poor,  degraded,  imbecile  being,  how 
can  you  cope  with  me  ?  Can  you 
bend  this  iron  arm  ?  Are  you  able  to 
quench  the  torch-light  of  this  all-scru- 
tinising eye  ?  Dare  you  hope  to  hu- 
manize a  heart  of  granite?  Go  to, 
helpless,  blind,  weak  worm  that  you^ 
are  I  Delude  not  yourself.  You  are 
my  slave.  Though  oceans  should  roll 
above  your  corpse,  you  are  my  bond- 
slave. Though  you  should  hide  your- 
self from  the  eyes  of  men  and  angels 
in  the  central  caverns  of  the  earth,  you 
are  still  mine,  and  I  can  trample  you 
to  impalpable  powder!  Neither  by 
might  nor  guile  can  you  escape  me, 
for  I  am — be  wide  awake  and  listen  to 
me — I  am-^*' 

«<  You  are— Who  ?"  demanded  the 
confounded  cashier. 

**  I  am,"  replied  the  Irishman — and 
bending  his  head,  he  suffered  his  lips 
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to  MwrMch  wiihiii  aa  iaek  of  Banm- 

brock^s  ear—**  I  am M#  Mmm  m  the 

CioakP 

**  Strange  and  myateriout  being  T 
exdaimcKf  Brauobrock,  whoae  super- 
stition was  awakened,  though  his  reli- 
gion still  slttonbered — **  and  what  would 
you  with  me? — jroo  who  represent 
yourself  so  powerful  as  to  need  no- 
thing at  the  bands  of  others." 

**  You  rightly  guess^*said  the  Man  in 
the  Cloak,  **tliat,  after  all,  1  reqoue 
your  help— yes,  even  yours.  I  am  all- 
powerful  in  every  reapeet  but  one  :  1 
cannot  conquer  my  own  destiny.  To 
achieve  such  a  conquest,  I  require  the 
assistance  of  another — a  reckless  and 
des|»erate  man — and  I  have  pitched  on 
you  as  the  aptesi  instrument  I  could 
nnd.    Will  you  give  me  the  aid  I  ask  T 

**  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Bniunbrock. 

**  You  shall  know  soon.  Meantime 
let  us  return  to  our  box — and  I  shall 
show  vou  ^ur  destiny.  Biark  it  well ! 
for  unieM  you  evade  it  by  one  wode, — 
and  there  is  no  other  open  for  vou*^ 
you  must  undeigo  all  its  torture  I  You 
came  to  see  a  sight — ha !  ha !  so  you 
shall  Come,  now,  and  present  me  to 
the  girl  Livonia  MilLenger  as  one  of 
your  best  friends." 

Braunbrock  returned  to  his  box,  ac- 
companied by  the  Man  in  the  Cloak, 
whom  he  introduced  to  Livonia,  as  a 
particular  friend  of  his,  but  without 
mentioning  any  name,  simply  because 
he  bad  heard  none.  Livonia  looked  at 
the  stranger,  and  then  testified  in  a 
whisper  to  Braunbrock,  her  astonish** 
ment  at  the  glare  of  the  stranger's 
eyes ;  bat  made  no  other  remark. 
With  respect  to  the  Man  in  the  Cloak 
himself,  be  retired  to  a  back-seat  in 
the  box,  and  resumed  bis  pipe,  of  which 
he  had  managed  to  repossess  himself 
as  he  walked  along  with  Braunbrock. 

**  How  rude  your  friend  is  V*  whis- 
pered Livonia.  **  Smoking  such  a  long 
pipe  in  a  box  at  the  theatre  T 

**  He  is  a  foreigner,**  returned  Braun- 
brock ;  **  and  it  may  be  the  custom  in 
his  country  to  smoke  very  long  pipes 
in  the  boxes  of  theatres/' 

*•  When  we  are  at  Rome  we  shoukl 
do  as  Rome  does,"  observed  Livonia. 
But  at  that  instant  the  curtain  rose, 
and  the  closing  vaudeville  of  tiie  even- 
ing's entertainments  be<fan.  Expecta- 
tion was  high,  for  the  popular  player, 
Twigger,  was  to  enact  four  parts,  aa  a 
Jew  pedlar,  a  French  dancing-master, 
a  German  student,  and  an  English  al- 
derman, in  this  piece. 

The  cashier,  however,  had  scarcely 


caat  his  eyes  upoot^  boards  before 
he  uttered  a  hal^sUfted  shriek  of  terror. 
Could  he  credit  his  senses  ?  A  private 
room,  into  which  be  bad  been  more 
than  once  introduced,  in  the  bouse  of 
the  WilUbalda,  was  represented  on  the 
stage ;  and  in  this  room  Herr  Willi, 
bald  the  elder  himself  was  discovered 
in  close  oonference  with  the  Minister 
of  Police  upon  the  flight  of  Braunbrock 
and  the  robbery  and  foigery  he  had 
committed  I  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
very  animated  discussion,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  drawing  up  of  informa- 
tions deposing  to  all  the  facts,  and 
which  were  to  be  forthwith  traasmitted 
to  the  official  authorities. 

"After  all."  said  WilMbald,  "the 
infiemal  rascal  may  give  us  the  slip. 
Are  you  certain  he  is  at  the  Cres* 
cent?" 

"  Positive,"  answered  the  MinjsCerof 
Police;  **and  escape  is  quite  impos- 
sible :  I  have  planted  guards  at  every 
avenue." 

Braunbrock  trembled  from  head  to 
foot ;  he  rose  up.  **  I — I  must  leave 
this,  Livonia,**  said  he  stammering — 
**  Business^-— >"  He  turned  round  and 
was  about  to  make  bis  exit  from  the 
box  when  the  Man  in  the  Cloak  tup- 
ped him  on  the  shoulder  with  his  pipe. 
**  Just  stay  where  you  are,**  said  he, 
**attd  note  what  passes  before  you. 
Would  you  rush  into  the  lion's  mouth  ?" 

The  effect  experienced  by  Braun- 
brock from  the  touch  of  the  Irishman's 
pipe  vk-as  similar  to  that  resulting  from 
a  sodden  attack  of  nightmare,  or  a  blow 
from  the  tail  of  a]  torpedo.  He  felt 
paralysed  ;  his  limbs  refused  to  sustain 
him  ;  be  tried  to  raise  his  arms  ;  they 
sank  powerless  by  his  side.  He  looked 
imploringly  at  the  Man  in  tbe  Cloak  and 
his  regards  were  met  by  a  glance  of 
fire  and  a  volume  of  smoke,  which 
savoured  considerably  of  a  sulphury 
origin. 

**What  have  I  done?"  he  asked, 
faintly.  **  Say  at  once  what  you  would 
have  of  me — and  cease  to  torture  me." 

The  Man  iu  the  Cloak  took  the  pipe 
froqx  his  mouth  and  pointed  towaraa 
the  stage.  **  Look  and  learn  or  you 
are  lost!"  said  he.  Braunbrock,  who 
felt  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a  spelK 
trembled  more  than  before,  but  be 
obeyed  the  Irishman. 

The  scene  changed  to  the  interior 
of  Livonia's  house.  Matid  was  con- 
versing by  the  fireside  in  her  mistresses 
room  with  a  seigeant-major  of  cavalry 
in  a  Bavarian  regiment,  then  in  gar- 
rison at  W  «  ♦  • 
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'*  So,  Brannhrock  is  going."  said  the 
military  man.  **  I  am  verj  glad  of 
that ;  I  shall  have  a  clear  stage,  and» 
I  hope,  a  great  deal  of  favour.  I  love 
Livonia  too  well  to  suffer  her  to  sacri- 
fice hcrsif  to  the  whims  of  that  sneak- 
iDg  old  robber.  I  shall  espouse  her 
myself.** 

"Sneaking  old  robber!"  muttered 
Braunbrock,  as  he  heard  this.  **  The 
scoundrel! — I  could  blow  his  brains 
out  !*• 

The  play  went  on ;  the  conversation 
between  the  sergeant-major  and  Maud 
was  continued.  6v-and  by-a  knocking 
was  heard  at  Uie  door. 

*«  I  vow  they  are  come!** cried  Maud. 
**  Here,  Rudolf,  hide  yourself  in  this 
closet :  I  thought  to  have  got  you  out 
of  the  boose  before  they  returned — 
but  no  matter — Braunbrock  will  not 
stop  many  minutes.  There,  keep  quiet 
as  a  mouse  !** 

Braunbrock  saw  the  young  officer 
thrust  into  the  closet,  and  immediately 
afterwards  beheld  himseff  enter  the 
room,  accompanied  by  Livonia.  Here, 
after  partaking  of  refreshments,  the 
double  of  the  unfortunate  cashier  bade 
farewell  to  his  mistress,,  who  hung  about 
his  neck  in  apparent  fondness  and 
sorrow,  but  kept  all  the  while  silently 
laughing  over  his  shoulder  in  the  face 
of  Maud,  who  grinned  back  her  appro- 
bation, and,  pointing  to  the  closet,  in- 
timated to  her  mistress  by  signs  that 
Rudolf  was  tl>ere. 

**  Vile  girl  I*  cried  Braunbrock,  look- 
ing at  her  who  sat  by  his  side — "  have 
I  Uien  at  last  discovered  your  dissimu- 
lation— ^your  treachery  l"  But  his  ex- 
clamations were  lost  in  the  plauditory 
shouts  and  irrestrainable  laughter  of 
the  audience,  who  were  during  all  this 
time  deriving  the  most  exquisite,  if  not 
the  most  intellectual  pleasure,  from  the 
happy  manner  in  uhich  Twigger,  as  a 
gouty  old  EjQglish  alderman,  was  de- 
vouring an  entire  haunch  of  venison, 
at  the  rate  of  about  half  a  pound  a 
mouthful, — and  swilling  from  time  to 
time — O,  hear  it,  ye  fashionable  Bri- 
tish novelists  and  olush  for  the  conti- 
nental reputation  of  your  aldermanic 
countrymen — porUr  ! — and  out  of  a  tin 
gallon  can  ! 

"  O,  I  shall  expire  !**  cried  the  real 
Livonia,  in  a  convulsion  of  laughter. 
**  Was  there  ever  such  a  delightful 
man  I**  Then  looking  at  Braunbrock, 
and  round  at  the  Irish man---she  ex- 
claimed, while  the  tears  of  mirth  filled 
her  eyes,  *♦  How  can  you  forbear  from 
laughing?      Why  you  are    both    as 


gloomy  as.  night-eirls  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  merriment     What  ails  you  ?" 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  laugh,  lady  7^ 
demanded  the  Man  in  the  Cloak,  so- 
lemnly, as  he  withdrew  the  pipe  from 
his  mouth. 

"Ha!  ha!  haT  cried  Livonia; 
**that  is  really  better  than  Twigger. 
Do  you  only  laugh,  then«  by  particular 
request  r 

"  I  have  never  laughed  in  all  my 
life,**  said  the  Man  in  the  Cloak,  with 
increased  solemnity.  **  But  if  you  de- 
sire  it,  I  will  exert  myself  to  laugh 
now.** 

**  Nay,  nav,"  said  Livonia,  **  I  have 
no  wish  to  balk  your  grave  humour. 
But  you,"  turning  to  Braunbrock — 
**  what  witchery  has  come  over  you  ? 
You  sit  as  pallid  and  wordless  as  if  you 
were  turned  into  stone.** 

^  Silence,  giri  !**  cried  Braunbrock ; 
"you  will  speedily  enough  learn  the  rea- 
son of  my  pallor  and  wordlessness  !** 

"  O,  as  you  please,**  said  Livonia, 
carelessly. 

Once  more  the  scene  was  changed 
to  the  eye  of  Braunbrock.  A  public 
Strass  in  W»«mi  was  dimly  lighted  by 
half-extinguished  lamps.  The  watch- 
men were  drowsily  crying  Two  o'clock 
from  their  turrets.  A  post-chaise  rol- 
led along  the  street  and  stopped  before 
a  house  which  Braunbrock  recognised 
as  that  of  an  Englisman  in  whose  name, 
the  better  to  preclude  suspicion,  be 
had  really  designed  to  hire  such  a  con- 
veyance. Braunbrock  watched  the 
result  with  intense  anxiety.  "  How, 
then  V**  said  he  to  himsell ;  **  have  I 
made  ffood  my  escape  from  the  thea- 
tre ?  In  that  case  there  is  yet  a  chance 
for  me ;  I  may  escape  ;  who  is  to  pre- 
vent me  ?**  The  carriage  drove  on  ; 
the  scene  changed  to  the  barrier  of  the 
city  :  still  the  post-chaise  was  visible 
and  alone:  Braunbrock*s  heart  beat 
high  with  hope — alas!  even  then  all 
was  over.  Troops  of  horse  and  foot 
police  immediately  dashed  forward  and 
surrounded  the  carriage.  Resistance 
was  useless.  Braunbrock  saw  his 
double  taken  prisoner  and  strongly  fet- 
tered on  the  spot.  A  cry  of  terror  and 
despair  broke  from  him. 

"  Hush !"  said  the  Man  in  the  Cloak. 
'*The  end  is  yet  to  come.  Mark  it 
well  !** 

There  were  now  but  two  remaining 
scenes  for  Braunbrock.  The  first  was 
the  trial  scene  in  the  assize-court,  which 
terminated  in  his  condemnation  to 
twenty  years  of  hard  labour  in  a  stone 
fortress  at  G***.    The  second  was  the 
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fortress  itself,  in  which,  after  being 
branded  on  the  arm  and  breast  bjr  the 
cooimou  executioner,  he  saw  himself 
loaded  with  irons,  in  the  midst  of  sixty 
other  criminals,  and  driven  along  into 
a  wide  and  drear  conrt-yard — the  place 
of  labour  and  punishment — under  the 
surveiUance  of  an  OTerseer,  who  carried 
a  knotted  knout  in  his  hand  for  the 
instruction  and  advantage  of  the  lazy 
or  the  refractory. 

The  curtain  fell  amid  universal  ap- 
plause, and  the  audience  rose  to  depart. 
Livonia  took  her  mantle  from  the  box- 
keeper,  who  assisted  her  in  putting  it 
on.  As  for  Braunbrock,  he  still  sat  in 
the  one  position,  with  his  eye  glaring 
upon  the  fallen  curtain,  like  a  man  pe- 
trified. 

"  Come,**  said  the  Man  in  the  Cloak, 
•*  all  is  over.  Do  you  hear,  Herr 
Braunbrock  ?     All  it  over,** 

**  Eternal  Heavens !  what  am  I  to 
do?*  cried  Braunbrock,  starting  up. 
**  O,  let  me  but  escape  from  this  accurs- 
ed place,  and  I  am  safe — let  me  breathe 
the  fresh  air  in  the  open  street  !* 

"Escape  is  impossible,**  said  the 
Irishman  in  a  low  tone,  **  except  on 
one  condition.  I  would  speak  ten 
words  with  you :  step  aside."  He  then 
added,  turning  to  Livonia.  "  Mein 
Fraulein,  Herr  Braunbrock  and  I  will 
join  you  in  the  saloon.** 

"  Be  quick,  then,'*  said  Livonia ;  and 
she  tripped  along  the  passage. 

•*  What  you  have  seen  you  remem- 
ber,** said  the  Man  in  the  Cloak  to 
Braunbrock.  **  Flight — detection — de- 
tention — trial — conviction — despair — 
ignominy — irons — mill-horse  drudgery 
— black  bread,  and  neither  snuff  nor 
coffee  I — such  is  the  prospect  that 
awaits  you.  No  human  power  can 
rescue  you.*' 

«•  Why  ?  How  r  cried  the  agitated 
betrayer  of  trust. 

"  Why  r  said  the  Man  in  the 
Cloak,  seizing  the  arm  of  Braunbrock. 
**  Dunce !  Because  the  adamantine 
hand  that  grasps  you  thus  will  not 
relinquish  its  grasp  until  you  are  de- 
livered up  to  justice.  Is  that  German 
or  not?- 

**  Cursed  be  the  day  that  I  was 
bom  !'*  exclaimed  Braunbrock,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  despair.  "  Yet — "  he 
cried,  suddenly  recollecting  himself — 
"yet,  you  spoke,  or  my  memory  de- 
ceives me,  but  just  now  of  a  condition 
by  which  I  might  be  saved.  Is  there 
any  such,  or  do  you  but  mock  me  T 

**  There  is  one,*'  said  the  Man  in 
the  Cloak,  ader  a  pause. 


"  Name  it — name  it — my  braun  is 
burning — I  will  consent  to  any  thing  * 
cried  Braunbrock. 

"  Will  you  really  ?"  asked  the  Man 
in    the   Cloak.    "  Will    you    consent 

to **  and  inclining   his   head,    he 

whispered  a  few  words  in  the  ear  of 
Braunbrock.  "  Could  you  consent  to 
that  compact  T  he  asked,  aloud. 

"Such  a  compact  is  not  possible," 
said  Braunbrock.  "  We  live  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury." 

"  Believe  it  to  be  possible,**  said  the 
Man  in  the  Cloak.  "  At  any  rate  you 
had  better  give  your  consent.  The 
century  will  ask  you  no  questions.** 

"  And  frill  my  consent  ensure  the 
possession  of  all  you  have  whispered 
to  mer 

"  Of  all,  and  more  than  all  that** 

"  So  be  it  then,  I  freely  consent." 

"  Enough  :  you  are  at  liberty.  I 
will  restore  the  sum  of  which  you  have 
plundered  Willibald  :  the  forgery  you 
can  yourself  destroy.  Then  your  eon- 
science  will  be  satisfied.  There  exists 
no  longer  any  necessity  that  you  should 
have  recourse  to  dishonest  stratagem  ; 
henceforth  a  word,  a  wish,  makes  yon 
as  rich  as  you  please.  Come,  let  ns 
forth.** 

They  rejoined  Livonia,  and  proceed- 
ed towards  the  door.  "  I  shall  now 
take  your  place,**  said  the  Man  in  the 
Cloak  to  Braunbrock.  "  These  dogs 
of  justice  must  be  baffled,  and  I  shall 
show  them  a  trick  worth  a  dozen  of 
the  best  they  have  seen  yet.  Help 
Livonia  into  the  carriage  and  take  care 
of  her.** 

"  There  be  is — ^there  is  your  man  : 
seize  him  I*'  cried  the  voice  of  a  police- 
officer  to  three  of  his  myrmidons,  who 
at  the  words  instantly  rushed  forward 
and  captured  the  Man  in  the  Cloak. 

"  Gentlemen,**  said  the  latter,  "  I 
make  no  resistance,  but  I  submit  to 
you  very  respectfully  that  you  arc 
somewhat  precipitate.  I  have  com- 
mitted, it  is  true,  a  robbery  and  a  for- 
gery— two  very  serious  infractions  of 
the  social  compact ;  but  any  man  who 
has  studied  the  philosophy  of  life  with 
liberal  views  ana  a  mind  emancipated 
from  prejudices  will  acknowledge  that 
circumstances  may,  in  some  degree,  be 
allowed  to  plead  for  me  and  extenuate 
ray  guilt.  When  I  perpetrated  those 
crimes  I  was  under  the  soporific  in- 
fluence of  bad  tobacco.  Gentlemen, 
bad  tobacco  is  an  instigator  to  insanity. 
This  pipe,  gentlemen, — this  long  and 
melancholy-looking  pipe ^ 
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^  Grammon  !*'  cried  the  police-officers. 
**  Come  off  with  us,  old  cock  ;  we  stand 
no  nonsense."  And  in  a  minute  more, 
the  Man  in  the  Cloak,  his  hands  and 
feet  having  been  first  secured  by  cords, 
was  thrust  into  a  coach  and  left  to  his 
meditations  as  it  rattled  over  the  streets 
towards  the  office  of  police. 

At  length  the  Tehicle,  having  reached 
its  destination,  stopped,  and  the  door 
was  opened  by  one  officer,  while  three 
others  stood  ready  in  the  midst  of  links 
and  flambeaux  to  help  the  prisoner  out 
and  bear  him  into  the  guard-room. 

•  Come,  old  twaddler,  which  are 
your  legs  ?"  asked  the  officer.  **  What 
the  deuce !"  he  continued,  as  he  now 
looked  in :  *"  what  do  I  see  ?  Surely 
that  is  not  our  prisoner."  He  put  bis 
hand  into  the  carriage.  **  Why,  grill 
me  alive,**  he  exclaimed,  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  *'  if  you  havn't  made  prisoner 
of  a  bag  of  feathers  I" 

"  A  bag  of  devils  I  What  are  you 
talking  of?  You  must  be  drunk, 
Schnapps,"  said  the  nearest,  advancing 
closer  and  looking  in.  "I  cannot weU 
see  him :  hold  up  the  light,  here,  Grip- 
per,  I  say  V*  The  light  was  held  up ; 
the  policeman  looked  in ;  but  he  had 
no  sooner  obtained  a  glimpse  of  his 
prisoner  than  he,  too,  started  back  in 
dismay. 

"  A  sack  of  chaff,  as  I  am  a  living 
idiot  V*  he  exclaimed. 

*"  What  is  all  this  delay  for,**  bellowed 
a  rotund  and  spectacled  seTgeant,coming 
out  of  the  office.  **  Why  don't  you 
take  out  your  prisoner  T 

**  There  is  none  to  take  out,**  said 
Gripper,  sullenly. 

*'  What,  scoundrels !  have  you  suf- 
fered him  to  escape  I** 

**  No,**  said  Schnapps,  '*  he  is  inside, 
but  he  has  changed  himself  into  a 
bundle  of  hay.  1  thought  he  had  a 
wizard  look." 

"  I  will  have  every  mother*s  son  of 
you  reported  to-morrow  morning  for 
this,'*  said  the  sergeant.  "  Smash  my 
spectacles  if  this  thing  ain't  always  oc- 
curring I  Take  out  this  moment  what- 
ever you  have  got  crammed  into  the 
carriage." 

The  prisoner  was  accordingly  re- 
leased from  durance.  He  proved  to  be 
a  mere  man  of  straw,  with  very  thick 
legs  of  about  ten  inches  in  length,  and 
a  hollow  pumpkin^  stuffed  with  old 
rags,  for  a  head ! 

**  Was  there  ever  any  thing  so  dis- 
graceful ?**  exclaimed  the  sergeant,  as 
he  examined  this  singular  figure 
through  bis  spectacles,  and  forgetting 


in  his  wrath,  his  previous  assertion  of 
the  perpetual  occurrence  of  similar 
disappointments.  **  Upon  whom  the 
blame  of  the  rescue  may  fall  I  know 
not,  but  it  will  be  no  wonder,  if,  after 
a  circumstance  of  this  kind,  our  police 
should  sink  in  the  estimation  of  Europe, 
Australia,  and  the  two  Americas  I" 

And  the  story  went  that  Braunbrock, 
after  being  captured,  had  been  rescued, 
nobody  knew  how,  and  that  his  res- 
cuers had  supplied  his  place  with  a 
man  of  straw.  This  was  not  exactly 
the  fact ;  but  it  is  not  our  business  to 
know  how  far  the  rumour  differed  from 
the  reality.  After  a  lapse  of  eleven 
years,  history  can  offer  little  but  vague 
conjectures  m  solution  of  similar  enig- 
mas. 

In  the  meanwhile  our  hero  and 
Livonia  drove  homeward.  They  had 
scarcely  entered  the  house  when  they 
were  again  joined  by  the  Man  in  the 
Cloak  :  he  took  Braunbrock  aside  and 
whispered  in  his  ear  a  notification  to 
the  effect  that  the  paction  between 
them  must  be  forthwith  completed. 
"  Lead  the  way,  therefore."  said  he, 
**  into  a  dark  room.  The  talisman  does 
not  bear  the  light.** 

**  May  I  not  bring  a  candle  ?"  asked 
Braunbrock. 

<*  Upon  no  account  :  there  b  no  oc« 
casion," answered  the  Man  in  the  Cloak, 
and  in  fact  his  eyes,  as  they  proceeded 
along,  were  as  good  as  a  gas- lamp, 
thouxh  rather  more  lurid. 

"  What  mischief  are  they  about,  I 
wonder?"  asked  Maud  of  Livonia, 
following  them  with  her  looks.  *'  I 
don*t  half  like  that  fire-eyed  stranger 
in  the  cloak."  She  then  drew  nearer 
to  her  mistress,  and  placing  the  fore- 
finger of  her  left  hand  ou  her  lips,  while 
she  glanced  stealthily  around,  she 
pointed  with  the  right  to  the  closet  in 
which  the  young  cavalry-officer  was 
immured. 

"  Rudolf  ?•  interrogated  Livonia, 
softly. 

**  Yes,  be  has  been  here  an  hour," 
answered  Maud,  in  an  equally  subdued 
tone. 

**  Shall  I  speak  to  him  ?"  asked  Li- 
vonia. **  I  think  I  may  venture.  Stand 
at  the  door  and  see  whether  those 
brutes  are  coming  in  again.** 

Maud  went  to  the  door  and  listened. 
In  a  moment  afterwards  she  returned. 
*<  I  am  afraid  I  have  heard  their  foot- 
steps," said  she.  **  Yes,  yes,  here  they 
are.** 

The  door  of  the  room  was  now 
pushed  open  violently,  and  Braunbrocic 
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entered  alone.  There  was  a  wild  and 
foreign  exprenion  In  his  features.  He 
did  not  look  the  same  man  that  he  had 
been  two  minntes  before.*  His  swarthy 
eomplexion  had  giren  plaee  to  a  ghastly 
paleness.  His  eyes  had  that  wander- 
ing brilliancy  by  which  a  physiognomist 
at  once  detects  the  poet  or  the  madman 
among  ten  thousand.  Eren  his  bear- 
ing was  altered  ;  he  carried  himself 
haughtily  and  steraly,  and  trod  the 
floor  with  a  step  that  seemed  to  disdain 
the  earth. 

**  What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  has 
happened  ;^on?"  inquired  Livonia, 
looking  at  him  in  wonder,  not  wholly 
unblended  with  terror. 

"  Better  ask  me  in  the  name  of  Hell 
than  Heaven"  said  he;  and  his  voice 
was  deep  and  thrilling. 

*  What  Aaw  you  been  dohigP  What 
has  passed  between  that  friffhtflil  man 
and  you,  and  where  is  he  r 

"Where  is  he?"  echoed  Braun- 
brock.  **  He  is  gone — hotne,  I  have 
taken  his  place.  I  am  now  the  Man 
in  the  Cloaks — in  other  words,  I  am 
henceforth  a  being  of  mystery — none 
must  see  me  as  I  really  am." 

**  What  nonsense  I  But  really,  what 
have  you  been  doinf  to  yourself  ?  Ydc 
are  so  changed  I  hardly  know  you. 
Bless  me!  surely  you  were  never  a 
dabbler  in  sorcery  T 

**  Woman  !  Wheedling  devil  I  be 
silent !  It  is  for  me  to  speak  to  yo*u 
I  know  all— ^  I  tell  you !  You  have 
deceived,  duped,  betrayed,  swindled 
me!  Therefore  I  cast  you  off.  Li- 
vonia, scorn,  or  at  beet,  indifference, 
is  the  only  sentiment  I  can  entertain 
for  you  henceforth.  And  I  am  justified. 
I  trusted  you  ;  you  imposed  upon  me. 
Do  I  speak  the  truth  r 

**  I  never  pretended  to  be  able  to 
love  you,"  said  Livonia  ;  *  and  I  think 
you  might  have  spared  me  the  bard 
words  you  have  just  uttered,  if  yon  had 
a  spark  of  generosity  in  your  bosom." 

**  You  think  so  ?  Poor  girl  I**  sneered 
Braunbrock.  **  How  you  are  to  be 
compassionated!  Such  innocence  as 
yours  in  such  a  corrupt  world  is  at 
once  admirable  and  sadaening !  When 
a  lover  visits  you,  of  course  you  know 
nothing  of  his  intrusions ;  he  might 
clasp  you  round  the  waist,  and  you 
would  not  feel  the  pressure  of  his  arm ; 
he  mieht  step  into  your  closet  before 
your  ^ce,  and  when  he  had  closed  the 
door  you  would  be  ready  to  take  hea- 
ven and  earth  to  witness  that  there  was 
nobody  there.    Ob,  you  are  too  guile- 


less altogether  for  society  or  for  your 
own  happiness,  purest  of  maidens  I' 

While  Braunbrock  spoke  thus,  Li- 
YOnia*s  color  shifted  from  pale  to  rel 
from  red  to  pale,  and  from  pale  to  red 
again.  She  felt  that  her  secret  was 
discoveted,  that  all  was  known,  that 
the  Uaiion  between  herself  and  Braun- 
brock was  terminated.  For  this  last 
consummation  she  did  not  care  much— 
but,  though  fkllen  as  regarded  virtue, 
she  was  still  sensitive  to  the  opinion 
of  society,  and  she  dreaded  the  eidandre 
which  was  likely  to  result  from  an  ex- 
posure of  the  double  part  she  had  for 
some  time  been  playing  with  her  loTer 
and  her  protector.  Amiid  to  speak  to 
or  look  upon  Braunbrock,  she  cast  her 
eyes  downwards,  and  awaited  in  silence 
the  conclusion  to  which  it  might  please 
him  to  bring  this  unhappy  interview. 

Nor  had  she  to  wiut  lonc^.  Braoo- 
brock,  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  ceased 
speaking,  walked  to  the  end  of  the 
room  and  kicked  open  the  clo«et-door. 
"  Taking  of  closets,"  said  he,  **  one 
may  as  well  take  a  survey  of  the  con- 
tents of  this. — Ah!"  he  continued, 
**  well,  it  is  odd  how  people  will  stumble 
upon  the  truth  by  accident !  Rudolf 
Steiglits,  I  protest!— ^e  length  and 
breadth  of  as  neat  a  gallows-bird  as 
ever  sai^  small  before  a  large  multi- 
tude !  Come  forth  my  good  fellov, 
and  let  me  see  whether  you  stand  as 
stout  upon  your  pins  as  you  did  last 
Thursday  in  the  Hall  at  the  Lion- 
gate." 

Livonia,  trembling  from  head  to  feet 
and  white  as  ashes,  flung  herself  into 
a  fauteuU,  while  her  lover,  with  an  air 
in  which  mortification,  pride,  shame, 
and  anger  were  minglea,  obeyed  the 
bidding  of  Braunbrock. 

**  I  am  ready  to  give  you  satisfac- 
tion," said  he,  ^'when  and  where  yon 
please.     You  are  an  old  soldier." 

•*  And  you  are  a  young  jackass,"  re- 
torted Braunbrock.  "  You  will  give 
me  satisfaction  when  I  see  the  carrion- 
crows  feeding  on  your  carcase.  Why 
should  I  take  the  trouble  of  blowing 
out  your  brains  ?  I  see  a  purple  circle 
round  your  neck  already  :  the  gallows 
are  groaning  for  you.  You  are  the 
especial  property  of  the  hangman ;  I 
have  no  right  and  no  desire  to  poach 
on  his  manor." 

'*  1  despise  your  vulgar  vituperation. 
Sir,  I  am  a  man  of  honor." 

**  So  they  all  say  and  swear  at  the 
Liongate,  among  the  Devil maycares, 
those  new  conspirators  against  govern- 
ment, who  have  just  been  deierrh  and 
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ifill  be  thfown  into  prUon  neck  and 
heels,  all  of  them,  before  to-morrow't 
sun  has  set" 

The  younfl^  man  grew  paler  as  he 
listened,  and  Livonia,  clasping  her 
bands,  exclaimed  in  anguish,  **  O  Ra- 
dolf,  Rudolf  r 

"  It  is  too  true  for  a  German  ballad,* 
pursued  Braunbrock.  «  The  Minister 
of  Poliee  is  ou  the  alert.  The  Attor- 
ney-general has  already  got  hold  of  all 
your  names,  and  the  gaoler  in  a  short 
time  will  get  hold  of  all  your  bodies. 
The  crown-lawyer,  Kellenhoffer,  is  at 
this  moment  busy  drawing  up  the  in- 
dictment that  is  to  accuse  your  entire 
gang. 

^  And  you,  monster,  you  have  be- 
trayed Rudolf  I"  cried  Livonia,  gather- 
ing courage  and  energy  from  her  de- 
spair ;  and  she  rose,  and  rushing  to- 
wards her  lover,  clasped  hisA  round  the 
neck  with  passionate  fondness,  bursting 
into  tears  as  she  did  so,  and  sobbing 
aloud. 

**  You  know  me  too  well  to  believe 
what  you  assert,*'  said  Braunbrock, 
with  great  and  laudable  iong-froitL  **  1 
was  ignorant  of  the  facts  myself  an 
hour  ago.  Since  then,  however,  I  have 
undergone  a  singular  change,  as  you 
have  perceived,  and  now  I  see  every 
thing,  I  know  every  thing,  I  can  do 
every  thing.** 

"  Oh,  then,"  cried  Livonia,  casting 
herself  at  his  feet, — •*  if  you  have  the 
power  you  say,  if  you  can  do  every 
thinf ,  save,  save  hm  /  Save  him,  and 
I  will  love  you ;  I  will  adore  you  ;  I 
will  be  the  slave  of  your  wildest  ca- 
prices !  I  will  traverse  the  world  at 
your  bidding; — if  it  be  possible  I  will 
.plunge  myself  into  the  oepths  of  hell 
for  your  Mke.  Only  let  noi.him  perish, 
so  young,  so  good,  so  noble  as  he  is  V* 
and  her  passionate  tears  almost  blinded 
her. 

"  Maud,**  said  Braunbrock  coldly, 
**  toddle  into  the  next  room,  like  a  de- 
cent wench,  and  bring  me  out  the  pipe 
you  will  find  on  the  table." 

Maud  obeyed,  and  Braunbrock  be- 
gan to  smoke.  The  pipe  was  that 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Irishman. 
After  a  few  inhalations  and  exhalations 
he  replied  coldly : 

**  It  is  in  vain,  Livonia ;  you  make 
yourself  ridiculous  merely ;  every  man 
must  fulfil  his  destiny  ;  and  that  of  this 
young  gentleman  is  to  embellish  the 
gallows  one  of  these  days.  Perhaps  I 
could  save  him — perhaps  not ;  no  mat- 
ter ;  he  dies ;  and  there  is  an  end  of 
discussion  on  the  subject" 


**  Cruel  I  cruel  T  cried  Livonia,  ris- 
ing and  wringing  her  hands.  .  *<  But 
eoId-heaTted  fiend !  von  shall  not 
triumph!  Go,  Rudolf,  while  there 
is  yet  time.  Make  your  eseapc."  She 
attempted  to  open  the  door  as  she 
spoke,  but  Braunbrock  stepped  before 
her  and  pushed  her  back  with  a  jerk 
into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

**  I  am  master  in  my  own  boose,  I 
suppose,"  said  he,  **  and  doors  are  to 
be  opened  or  clo^  as  /  please." 

"  Coward  and  villain  I"  cried  Rudolf, 
drawing  his  sword.  **  You  shall  an- 
swer on  the  spot  for  your  monstrous 
inhumanity.  Draw  this  moment :  it 
were  but  an  act  of  justice  to  rid  the 
earth  of  such  a  miscreant  Draw,  I 
sayl" 

Maud  shrieked,  and  Livonia  grasp- 
ing her  lover's  arm,  exclaimed  in  ter- 
ror, *•  O.  no,  Rudolf,  no  I"  He  gently 
but  determinedly  disengaged  his  arm. 

**  But  don't  you  perceive,  Don  Bom- 
bastes,  are  you  ass  enough  not  to  see," 
said  Braunbrock,  coolly,  addressing 
Rudolf,  *'  that  your  chance  of  being 
able  to  rid  the  earth  of  me  is  rather 
better  while  I  am  unarmed  thus  than  it 
will  be  if  yon  give  me  the  privilege  of 
using  cold  iron  against  you  ?  Your 
own  windpipe  even  might  happen  to 
be  slit  by  some  ugly-  mistake  instead  of 
mine." 

**  I  am  no  assassin,  sir !"  exclaimed 
Rudolf ;  **  and  I  a^in  call  on  you  to 
draw.     Draw  this  instant,  I  say  I" 

<*  You  would  have  better  success  in 
calling  on  me  for  a  song  ;  though  we 
are  in  a  drawmg^room**  said  Braun- 
brock, *'  I  have  never  learned  to  draw, 
though  9inging  and  dancing  are  very 
much  in  my  way, — favorite  amusements 
of  mine.  But  this  farce  must  end, — 
and  now  to  treat  you  to  a  sample  of 
dexterity  unparallelled — observe  r  He 
struck  up  as  he  spoke,  the  sword  of 
the  young  officer  with  his  pipe.  The 
effect  was  instantaneous ;  Rudolfs  arm 
fell  relaxed  and  nerveless  by  his  side, 
and  the  weapon  dropped  on  the  carpet 
Braunbrock  took  it  up  again  and  re- 
turning it  to  the  officer,  commanded 
him  to  replace  it  in  the  sheath,  a  com- 
mand which  the  astounded  young  man 
obeyed  with  the  look  and  action  of  one 
who  doubts  whether  he  is  awake  or 
dreaming. 

••  Livonia  I"  cried  Braunbrock,  turn- 
ing to  the  giH,  who  had  witnessed  this 
exercise  of  superhuman  power  with  no 
less  astonishment  than  her  lover,  **  Li- 
vonia, you  must  leave  this  house."  He 
rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  a  carriage 
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to  be  called.  **  Go  where  you  please," 
he  punned,  "  but  as  I  do  not  wish  to 
return  jrou  personallj  evil  for  evil,  here 
is  money  fisr  you — more  than  you  have 
a  right  to  eipect ;"  and  he  took  from 
his  pocket  a  paroel  of  bank  notes  to 
the  amount  of  siity  thousand  crowns, 
and  laid  them  down  before  her. 

"  May  my  right  arm  wither  from  my 
shoulder,**  replied  Livonia,  **when  it 
touches  a  nngle  shilling  of  your  mo- 
ney !  Come,  Rudolf,  we  will  leave 
this  house  together,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
prediction  you  have  heard,  I  am  cer- 
tain there  is  no  fear  and  no  peril  for 
us.  Come ;  I  feel  myself  choking  in 
this  room.    Come,  Maud." 

**  Don*t  mention  choking  to  him,** 
said  Braunbrock  drily  :  **  the  subject  is 
a  ticklish  one.  Well.  I  am  sorry  you 
refuse  to  pocket  the  cash,  for  nothing 
can  be  done  in  this  world  without  it 
But  the  carriage  has  stopped  at  the 
door :  shall  I  light  you  down  the  stairs?*' 

A  look  of  mineled  scorn,  fear  and 
hatred  was  the  only  reply  which  either 
party  vouchsafed  him,  as  they  led  the 
room  and  descended  to  the  street.  In 
another  moment  the  sound  of  the  car- 
riage wheels  in  motion  over  the  pave- 
ment reached  his  ears. 

He  UHU  now  alone.    He  resumed  his 

Iipe  and  continued  smoking  all  night 
ong. 

Yes,  he  was  thenceforth  alone.  And 
he  felt  that  he  was  alone.  And  a  pre- 
sentiment mastered  him  even  then  that 
he  should  be  alone  through  all  the  re- 
volving cycles  of  eternity.  The  first  use 
to  which  he  was  determined  to  put  the 
tremendous  power  he  had  acquired  by 
his  talisman  was  to  gratify  all  the  tastes 
and  animal  longings  of  his  being,  hither- 
to in  a  great  degree  circumscribed  in 
their  indulgence  by  the  limitedness  of 
his  means.  Accordingly,  changing 
his  name,  a  precaution  scarcely  neces- 
sary, as  the  singular  alteration  in  his 
featutcs  and  person  had  rendered  him 
almost  unrecognizable  by  his  former 
friends,  he  purchased  a  magnificent 
yilla,  furnished  it  in  the  costliest  man- 
ner, stocked  its  cellars  with  the  rarest 
wines  and  spared  no  expense  to  pro- 
cure every  luxury  that  art  could  devise 
or  gold  purchase.  He  plunged  into 
dissipation  with  a  zest  ana  avidity  that 
for  a  time  enchained  all  his  faculties 
aud  leH  no  room  for  reflection.  But 
after  a  while  the  novelty  of  pleasure 
faded,  and  his  dreadful  situation  be- 
came revealed  to  him  in  all  its  terrors. 
In  the  xxdfM  of  his  banquettings  and 
revellings  he  saw  inscribed  as  it  were 
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upon  all  things  the  same  fearful  hand- 
writing that  startled  Belshazzar  upon 
the  wall  of  his  palace,  and  told   him 
that  the  days  of  his  power  were  nooi- 
bered  ;  he  felt  that  every  succeeding 
hour  robbed  him  of  a  portion  of  his 
soul ;  and  anticipations  of  the  Fatnre 
perpetually  haunted  him,  terrible   as 
those  gigantic  and  indefinable  images 
of  horror  which  rise  before  the  ulce- 
rated conscience  in  dreams,  and.  from 
which  the  sleeper  would  gladly  plange 
even  into  the  unexplored  abysses  of 
Death  itself     The  enormous   nature 
of  his  power  onl^  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  essential  desolation  of  heart 
which  flows  from  being  alone  in  the 
universe  and  unsympathised  with  by 
others.    The  relations  that  bad  existed 
between  his  finer  faculties  and  the  ex- 
ternal world  gradually  suffered  an  aw- 
ful  and  indescribable  change.     Like 
his  predecessor,  he  could  in  an  instant 
transport  himself  into  the  blooming 
valleys  of  the  East,  or  the  swarthy  de- 
serts of  Africa  ;  the  treasures  of  the 
earth  were  his,  and  the  ocean  bared 
her  deeps,  teeming  with  gold  and  lus- 
trous jewels,  before   him.      But    the 
transitions  and  vicissitudes  by  which 
mortals  are  taught  to  appreciate  pain 
and  pleasure,  and  the  cuiYeut  of  life 
is  guaranteed  from  stagnating,   were 
lost  to  him.     His  tastes  were  palled; 
his  passions  sated.     Wine  ceased  to 
excite  him  and  woman  to  charm.     He 
had  exhausted  all  pleasures ;  he  had 
fathomed  every  depth  of  voluptuous- 
ness ;  he  had  denied  himself  no  grati- 
fication ;  and  the  eternal  and  unifbrm 
result,  gfrafted  by  necessity  on  nature, 
followed  :  he  became  incapable  of  fur- 
ther enjoyment     He  was  like  to   a 
rocky  beach,  strewn  with  wrecks  and 
redolent  of  barrenness,  when  the  fuU 
and  gushiuff  spring*tide  of  the  rooming 
has  rolled  back  from  it  to  the  ocean. 
.It  was  then,  that  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  a  question  he    remembered 
having   met  with  somewhere  in    his 
boyhood  recurred  to   him  in   its  full 
force  :  *  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
gain  the  whole  worid  and  lose  his  own 
soulV*      He  gave  to  this  question  a 
more  figurative  interpretation  than  it 
usually  receives,  but  on  that  very  ac- 
count, perhaps,  its  applicabrlity  to 'him- 
self came  home  the  strnnglier  to  bis 
bosom.    Hu  soul,  he  felt,  was  lost, 
even  while  yet  he  lived  and  breathed 
and  moved  among  men  :  between  him 
and  the  Power  that  governs  the  uni- 
verse in  love  and  wisdom  there  was 
hoptility ;    and  the    further  his   mind 
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sought  to  dive  into  the  recesses  of 
eterniW,  the  denser  became  the  black- 
ness of  that  darkness  to  which  he  felt 
himself  compelled  to  look  forward  as 
«t  once  his  refuge  and  his  torment. 
His  state,  in  fine,  was  wretched  beyond 
the  power  of  language  to  shadow  forth. 
Could  such  a  state  be  endured  always? 
Could  it  be  endured  always  even  upon 
earth  ^  No  :  all  the  resources  of  hu- 
man nature,  aided  even  by  infernal 
agency,  are  insufficient  to  battle  against 
the  mighty  agony  of  that  despiur  which 
the  prospect  of  an  eternity  of  woe,  in- 
cessantly before  the  mind's  eye,  must 
of  necessity  generate.  Before  the 
lapse  of  seven  years  all  the  energies  of 
Braunbrock — let  us  still  cull  him  by 
that  name — were  devoted  night  and 
day  to  the  task  of  discoverinsr  a  vic- 
tim— a  substitute — even  as  the  Man  in 
tt?e  Cloak  had  discovered  him.  Month 
after  month  he  prosecuted  his  search 
wherever  he  thought  it  likely  to  be 
successful.  He  trav(Tse<l  Spain,  Italy, 
Holland,  England,  and  France.  Cross- 
ing the  Mediterranean  he  passed  as  a 
pilgrim  through  Asia  from  east  to 
west.  Borne  on  the  broad  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  he  visited  America.  But 
the  day  of  his  enfranchisement  was  not 
vet  to  be,  and  he  at  last  returned  to 
his  native  land.  And  there  he  re- 
mahied,  alone  among  men,  groaning 
under  the  intolerable  burden  of  his 
gifled  and  terrible  nature,  and  a  perpe- 
tual pre^  to  a  despair  that  already 
commumcated  to  him  a  foretaste  of 
that  proper  demoniacal  existence  upon 
the  horrors  of  which  he  felt  that  he 
must  soon  and  finally  enter. 

One  night,  at  length,  in  the  zenith  of 
his  wretchedness,  he  slumbered  for  a  few 
moments,  and  in  his  slumber  he  had  a 
dream :  he  dreamed  that  he  stood  in  the 
aisle  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice  at  Pa- 
ris, and  that  he  saw  a  figure  in  a  cloak 
resembling  that  of  the  Irishman, leaning 
airainst  a  pillar,  but  that  his  face  was 
that  of  a  corpse.  He  awoke  before  he 
could  approach  the  dead  roan.  Next 
day  he  transported  himself  to  Paris, 
and  repaired  to  the  church  of  St.  Sul- 
pice. A  number  of  priests  were  sing- 
ing the  office  for  a  departed  soul  around 
a  bier.  Braunbrock,  seeing  an  ecde- 
siastic  in  the  chancel  alone,  approach- 
ed, and  requested  to  be  informed  of 
the  name  of  the  deceased. 

*«  His  name  was  Melmoth,**  replied 
the  priest    **  Unless  I  am  greatly  de- 
ceived, too»  that  name  should  also  be 
.your*.    There  b  a  macked  resemblance 
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in  feature  between  you  both.    Petbapt 
you  were  his  brother  ?** 

••  No,**  said  Braunbrock.  •*  But,  th« 
name — did  you  say  it  was  Melmoth?'* 

-  Yes.* 

••An  Irishman  ?* 
«'  The  same." 

«*  Who  always  wore  a  cloak  ?" 
«  Precisely.'^ 

**  And  whose  eyes  were  of  a  blasting 
brightness  ?** 

-  Right." 

•^  And  hit  name  was  Mel  moth  ?  I 
thought  Melmoth  had  been  lone  since 
in  his  grave — had  been  damned  these 
ten  years." 

••  So  the  story  went,"  said  the  priest ; 
**  but  it  was  false :  Melmoth  the  Wan- 
derer died  within  the  precincts  of  this 
church  only  last  week  ;  and  his  aoul,  I 
trust,  if  not  already  in  heaven,  is  on  its 
way  thither.  He  made  indeed  a  pious  and 
penitent  end.  Hiscrimes,it  is  true,  were 
great,  but  his  repentance  has  cancelled 
them  all.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  speak 
of  his  confession,  whatever  it  was, 
either  horrible  or  otherwise,  but  of  his 
prayers  I  will  say  that  I  never  listened 
to  any  more  humble  and  fervent.  The 
finger  of  God  was  visible  in  the.  con- 
version of  such  a  man.  He  has  left  all 
his  wealth,  which  is  considerable,  to  the 
poor.  He  would  have  bestowed  a  por- 
tion upon  this  church,  but  after  mature 
deliberation  my  reverend  brethren  de- 
cided upon  rejecting,  under  the  pecu- 
Fiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  any  dona- 
tion for  themselves  or  the  altar  on  this 
occasion.  Stranger!  though  not  his 
brother,  you  are  probably  related  to 
him ;  the  resemblance  between  you  and 
him,  especially  in  the  eyes,  strikes  me 
at  this  moment  even  more  than  when 
you  spoke  first.  Kneel  down  with  me 
here  and  we  will  oiler  up  a  short  prayer 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul." 

**  No,"  said  Braunbrock.  *♦  I  can- 
not ;  I  have  never  knelt  or  prayed 
since  I  was  sixteen  years  of  affe." 

«•  Unfortunate  man !'  said  the  priest, 
surveying  him  with  cooipassion.  **  Is 
it  true  ?    Yet  kneel  now,  at  least." 

*'  I  will  try,  since  you  wish,"  said 
Braunbrock.     And  he  knelt 

The  priest  then  offered  up  an  audible 
prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased, 
braunbrock  remained  silent  "  And 
that  it  may  please  thee,  O  Lord,** 
added  the  priest,  <*  to  soften  the  hard 
heart  of  the  living,  -and  make  of  it  a 
heart  of  flesh!- 

Still  Braunbrock  was  silent 

•*  Will  you  not  join  in  the  prayer?' 
asked  the  priest 
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«•  I  etnnot,**  tidd  Brtmbrook.  Yet 
when  he  cast  hU  ejret  around,  and  thej 
were  met  by  the  Oothh:  windows^  and 
tall  pillart  and  solemn  attars  veiled  in 
black  of  the  sacred  edifice  he  was  in, 
and  when  the  chomsing  chant  of  the 
priests  fell  upon  his  ear,  he  couM  not 
lielp  on  the  instant  mentally  ezcltdm- 
Inff,  **  Yes,  all  this  mast  have  had  its 
orijrtn  in  a  Something!**  ButConscience 
and  his  heart,  ashamed  of  the  word, 
went  further,  and  demanded,  **  Mlse« 
rable  atom  I  dost  thou  call  the  Author 
of  all  Existence  a  SomeMtg  r* 

**  lufoke  the  assistance  of  God,  un- 
happy man  P  said  the  priest. 

**  Impossible,"  answered  Braunbrock. 

**  Can  yon  not  call  upon  God  for 
merer?* 

«•  I  do  not  know  what  to  say,**  re- 
plied the  German. 

**  Repeat  af^er  me,  and  with  as  much 
aincertty  and  unction  as  vou  can  com- 
mand, O,  God,  be  merciful  to  me,  a 
sinner  !** 

And  Braunbrock  repeated  the  words, 
0»  God,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  f 

**  It  is  enough,"  said  the  priest. 
"Riser* 

Braunbrock  rose  up. 

•«  Go  now  in  peace,"  said  the  priest ; 
^  but  return  hither,  and  be  here  again 
on  this  day  week,  a  changed  man — a 
man  who  need  no  longer  shroud  him- 
self m  a  doak* 

The  sequel  of  our  tale  may  be  easily 
dinned  by  the  penetrating.  Religion 
and  Hope  from  that  hour  found  their 
way  slowly  into  the  heart  of  Braun- 
brock. Still  he  was  not  able  to  dis- 
embarrass himself  of  the  fatal  gtfl  that 
had  been  bestowed  on  him.  But  an 
ioftsible  agency  was  at  length  operating 
in  his  behalf. 

One  erening  he  happened  to  be 
passing  the  Bourse.  live  days  from 
the  period  of  his  interriew  with  the 
priest  in  St.  Sulpioe  had  gone  by,  and 
the  consciousness  that  the  talisman 
still  dung  to  him  oppressed  him  more 
heavily  than  ever.  •*  Oh,"  he  ex- 
claimed aloud,  as  the  dusk  of  a  chill 
Autumn  evening  descended  over  the 
citv,  **  can  I  then  find  none — none  to 
deliver  me  ?  Is  there  in  this  world  of 
cupidity  not  one  wretch  to  be  met 
with,  wno,  at  such  a  price,  will  accept 
of  inexhaustible  riches  and  boundk«8 
power?" 

*  Who  talks  of  bestowing  inex- 
haustible riches?'*  said  a  man  with  a 
bawk*s  eye  and  a  hooked  nose,  who  at 
the  0K)ment  eame  out  of  the  Bourse. 
**  Is  it  you,  mon  amif* 


'*  Yes,**  answered  Bratmbrock,  eager- 
ly, as  he  glanced  at  the  phynognomy 
of  the  stranger,  and  began  to  hope 
that  he  had  found  his  man  at  last 

«*  Why,  you  are  not  such  a  fool  ?* 
said  the  other. 

**  If  I  were?"  demanded  Braun- 
brock. 

**  En  ce  cas*  said  the  hook-nosed  Pa- 
risian, **  I  would  just  trouble  you  for 
five  hundred  thousand  francs.  I  am  a 
ruined  man,  to  be  candid  with  you, 
unless  I  can  obtain  that  sum  by  to- 
morrow." 

**  You  shall  have  millions,**  answered 
Braunbrock — **  on  one  condition.** 

**  Ah! — a  condition!"  said  the 
Hawk-eyed. 

**  A  mere  trifle." 

«  lU  nature  T* 

"  You  must  sell—* 

"  My  pictures?" 

•*  Pish !" 

"  My  houses?" 

-Pshal" 

**  My  wife  ?" 

**  Bah !" 

*•  Wliat  then  r 

"  Your  •♦»*,"  said  Braunbrock, 
with  a  solemnity  of  tone  he  did  not  in- 
tend, but  which  he  could  not  avoid. 

-  Is  that  all  ?"  said  the  Parisian. 
"  Done.  It  is  a  bargain.  But  how  do 
you  propose  getting  at  my  •♦•♦  ?• 

**  That  is  my  affair/'  said  Braunbrock. 
"  Here  is  my  card.  Will  vou  meet  me 
in  an  hour  hence  at  the  hotel  named 
here." 

••  I  shall  be  punctual.  Au  revoir,' 
At  seven  o'clock,  accordingly,  the  Pa- 
risian, whose  name  was  Malaventore, 
arrived  ;  and  the  awful  terms  of  the  mu- 
tual contract  were  ratified  on  both  sides. 
Mala'^cnture  obtained  possession  of  the 
talisman  which  had  acquired  and  secured 
for  Braunbrock  his  tremendous  prero- 
gatives, and  Braunbrock  was  restored 
to  his  ancient  identity,  which  for  so 
many  years  he  had  forfeited. 

**  And  what  will  become  of  you. 
now  ?"  demanded  Malaventure.  •*  Have 
you  any  resource  independent  of  cut- 
ting your  throat  and  going  to  the 
devil  ?** 

•*  I  shall  go  to-morrow  to  the  Church 
of  St  Sulpice,  to  make  my  first  and  last 
confession  to  a  priest,"  said  Braun- 
brock. . "  The  hand  of  death  is  upon 
me.  I  feel  that  I  shall  die,  but  I  shall 
die  in  peace  with  God.** 

Churbh, — ^priest, — God  I  mattered 
the  Frenchman  to  himself.  Paurn 
imbicUe/    He  raally  belier^  he  bm 
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a  soul  to  be  sared !     And,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  he  left  the  hotel. 

Early  the  next  morning  Braunbrock 
repaired  to  St  Sulpice.  It  was  precisely 
the  date  that  the  priest  had  signified 
for  his  return.  He  made  his  confession 
and  was  reconciled  with  the  Church. 
As  he  had  predicted,  he  died  in  a  few 
days  afterwards.  His  last  moments 
were  characterised  by  a  penilence  as 
sincere  as  that  of  Melmoth  himself  had 
been  previously  ;  and  he  was  buried 
side  by  side  with  the  Irishman. 

Here,  reader,  our  narrative  ends. 
Though  not,  we  hope,  over  pharisaical 
oarselvcs,  we  may  be  excused  for 
wishing  to  keep  ourselves  aloof  from 
such  gentry  as  Malaventure,  and  any 
or  all  of  those  through  whose  hanas 
the  talisman  he  has  purchase«l  may 
hereafter  pass.  Besides,  if  we  must 
acknowled^'c  all  the  truth,  we  are 
somewhat  in  the  dark  with  respect  to 
the  subsequent  history  and  adventures 
of  the  said  talisman.  We  have  hoard, 
indeed,  that  the  atheist,  growing  fright- 
cued  after  he  had  paid  his  debts,  dis- 
posed of  it  to  a  bankrupt  notary  ;  that 
the  notary  transferred  it  to  a  ruined 
speculator  in  the  funds  ;  that  from  the 
speculator  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a  briefless  lawyer ;  and  that  this  latter 
made  it  over  to  a  stock-broker's  olerk, 
whom  he  had  accidentally  heard  say- 
ing that  for  one  hundred  louis  he  would 
blow  up  the  king  of  the  barricades,  the 
pope,  and  the  whole  college  of  cardinals 
with  gunpowder.  But  whether  these  re- 
ports correspond  wi  th  the  actual  truth  we 
cannot  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  de- 
cide. We  can  only  say,  for  certain, 
that  all  the  accounts  that  have  reached 
us  concur  in  representing  the  stock- 
broker's clerk  as  the  latest  possessor 
of  the  diabolical  charm  in  question. 
This  young  man  is  describea  by  all 
who  knew  him  as  of  a  wild  and  impe- 
tuous but  generous  character.  He  was 
unfortunate  in  his  love,  and  lost  large 
sums  in  play.  One  evening  he  left 
his  lodgings,  telling  his  landlady  that 
he  should  return  before  midnight.  He 
never  returned  more.  The  next  day 
his  body  was  taken  up  from  the  Seine, 
and  deposited  in  the  Morgue.  Whether 
his  death  was  self-inflicted  or  the  re- 
sult of  accident  was  never  ascertained. 
Of  the  talisman  nothing  was  ever  heard 
of  afterwards  :  in  all  probability  it  sli|)- 
ped  from  his  pocket  as  he  fell  into  thd 
river,  and  at  this  moment  lies  imbedded 
in  the  mad  of  the  Seine. 

As  the   following  authentic  docu- 


ment, in  reference  to  the  voung  man 
last-mentioned  may  gratify  some  of 
our  readers,  we  have  cut  it  out  from 
the  Belgian  Courier  newspaper  and 
sent  it  to  our  printers  as  an  addendum 
to  our  story. 

Brussels,  July  27th,  1835 Our  Pa- 
risian correspondent  transmits  us  the 
following  singular  narrative : 

Yesterday,  about  two  o'clock,  the 
hottest  hour  in  the  day,  the  whole  city 
of  Paris  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
commotion  by  seeing  a  stranger  in  a 
German  dreadnought  wrap-rascal  with 
a  fur  collar,  admirably  adapted  for  the 
climate  of  Siberia,  passing  down  the 
rue  St.  Honor6.  The  stranger  seemed 
totally  unconscious  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  his  appearance  to  call  for  obser- 
vation until  the  hootingsoftbe  boys  and 
girls  who  gathered  in  crowds  about  him 
convinced  him  to  the  contrary.  When 
informed  of  the  cause  of  the  hullabal- 
loo,  he  with  great  good  nature  and  po- 
liteness disencumbered  himself  of  the 
offending  garment  and  delivered  it 
into  the  hands  of  a  by-stander  to  keep 
for  him  while  he  went  into  the  house 
of  M.  Villeroi,  the  stock-broker,  to 
transact  some  business  there.  I  was 
curious  to  see  more  of  the  man,  and  I 
followed  him. 

On  stepping  in  he  looked  about  him, 
and  in  accents  that  at  once  told  me  ho 
was  from  Germany,  inquired  whether 
a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Valdcnoir 
had  not  formerly  done  business  in  that 
oflice.  The  reply  was  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  that  he  had  been  drowned. 

"  Ah  I — drowned, — yes,"  said  the 
stranger : — **  well,  he  is  now  in  the  pla- 
net Jupiter." 

"  In  the  planet  Jupiter  ?"  cried  tlie 
head  clerk,  opening  his  eyes. 

"  But  whether  he  is  happy  or  not  is 
the  mystery,"  pursued  the  German, 
who  I  soon  found  out  was  an  astrola- 
gcr — "  for  Mercury  was  in  the  seventh 
house  on  the  night  he  was  drowned-^ 
and  that  is  ambiguous.  Borrowing  a 
light  from  the  old  mythology,  too,  we 
should  say  that  Jupiter  was  the  chief 
of  the  gods — but  then,  saith  Holy 
Writ,  the  gods  of  the  heathens  are 
devils — and  Jupiter  is  thus  but  an 
arch-dem6n.  1  have  a  book  here  in 
my  pocket — Jacob  Bcehmen — which 
— "  and  he  fumbled  in  five  pockets 
successively  for  the  book,  which  at 
length  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  And. 

*•  Is  the  man  mad  ?"  asked  one  of 
another. 

«*  In  the  forty-eJghtk  proposition  of 
the  book  called  The  ^||§i?J€Me3^ie 
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Mail,  W6  find  it  la^d  dowa-*"  begl^l 
the  German. 

«*  Who  is  the  writer  of  that  quaint- 
titled  volume,  UT  ?**  demanded  one  of 
the  secretaries, aflippant  iUleraUur,  who 
translated  German  poetry  and  wrote 
(German  stories  for  the  magazines,  and 
therefore  deemed  himself  entitled  to 
assume  the  critic  on  the  present  occa* 
•ion. 

"  Jacob  Boahmen,**  said  the  astrolo- 


ger. 
**  Bemmen  ?— Van 


the 


Bemmen, 
Hague  banker  ?** 

"  No,  no,  sir ;  this  illustrious 
was  a  shoemaker.** 

••  Pooh,— im    oordomuer/ Made 

shoes  for — what  country  was  he  of  r 

**  Prussia,  sir*  had  the  honor  of  his 
birth.* 

"  Made  pumps  for  old  Freddy  ?" 

••  Monsieur  r* 

**  Made  shoes  for  the  royal  family  ?" 

"  I  hope  not,**  said  the  German  : 
**  for  not  one  of  them  was  worthy  to 
unloose  the  latchets  of  hit,*' 

••  Permit  me  to  look — to  review  for 
a  moment — I  am  a— judge — ** 

The  book  accordingly  was  handed 
across  the  counter  by  Uie  German. 

"  This  b  a  very  poor  writer.  Doctor 
— leaves  out  bis  oyphens — I  see  a  se- 


mteolon  in  the  very  tecond  sentence  of 
the  preface  where  there  should  be  t 
full  atop." 

"  Sir,**  said  the  German  gravdj, 
**  he  was  one  of  the  profoundest  of 
philosophers." 

«*  What  did  he  know  of  la  Chartc?* 
demanded  the  second  clerk,  twirling 
his  moustache  at  the  German. 

••  Or  of  Ti^iioni  ?"  said  the  third, 

**  Could  he  grin  a  hole  through  t 
frying-pan?*'  asked  an  undenttrapper, 
wnose  salary  had  not  yet  enabled  nim 
to  ascend  for  amusement  from  the  ta- 
vern to  the  theatre. 

**  How  was  he  off  for  soap  ?*  in- 
quired an  errand-boy. 

A  series  of  similar  questions  recom- 
menced with  the  head-clerk,  and  again 
te^llfcated  with  the  errand-boy.  I  con- 
fesSPTcould  not  help  laughing.  As  for 
the  astrologer,  he  looked  the  very  pic- 
ture of  stupefaction  and  bewilderment 
He  put  his  book  up  into  his  pocket 
**  Mem  Gott,**  said  be,  as  he  made  bis 
way  out  of  the  office,  '*ufas  isidetm  datf 
SSnd  das  Memchen^^-oder  wlleidU 
TroglodytenT  Shortly  afterwards  be 
turned  down  an  adjoining,  street,  and  I 
lost  sight  of  him.-*Your*s  mom  der 
Courier  Beige, 

*  B.  A*  M. 
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Wb  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers  these  most 
lurreeable  and  intelligent  volumes. 
Tiiey  are,  in  the  words  of  the  writer, 
'*a  simple  and  faithful  record  of  im- 
pressions as  they  arose,  and  incidents 
as  they  occurced,  such  as  he  conceived 
would  be  read  with  intense  interest  at 
home.**  Our  readers  will  not  regret 
spending  an  hour  with  us  in  skimminff 
tnrough  these  sketches  :  they  have  all 
the  vividness  of  reality,  and  all  the 
freshness  of  personal  observation. 

Written  in  a  pleasing,  graceful,  and 
perfectly  unaffected  style — they  have 
a  charm  infinitely  beyond  that  of  what 
is  termed  **  fine  writing  ;**  and  the^ 
are  not  deficient  in  evidences  of  ami- 
ability of  temper,  and  correctness  of 
feeling  pervading  the  entire.  Indeed 
it  is  long  since  we  have  met  with  vo- 
lumes, with  the  perusal  of  which  we 
have  been  more  pleased. 

Tlie  journey,  of  which  these  letters 


are  the  record,  was  performed  in  the 
end  of  1836  and  the  beginning  of  1837. 
Egypt,  Edom,  and  the  Holy  L^d,  were 
traversed  bj^  Lord  Lindsay,  in  company 
with  his  fnend  and  relative  Mr.  Kam- 
say,  who  died  during  the  journey,  at 
Damascus.  Lord  Lindsay's  preface 
contains  a  touching  tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  fellow  traveller;  and  ex- 
tracts from  his  journal  are  frequently 
introduced. 

Our  readers  must  not  expect  that  in 
glancing  over  these  volumes  we  shall 
stop  to  occupy  either  ourselves  or  them 
by  political  or  antiquarian  disqnisitioBS. 
Lord  Lindsay  indeed  has  left  us  but 
little  excuse  for  such  a  course.  The 
truth  is,  that  until  Mr.  Lane*s  book, 
on  the  Manners  and  Customs  d 
the  Egyptians,  appeared,  the  living 
Egypt  had  been  neglected  for  the 
dead— ihe  little  attention  that  was 
bestowed  on  her,  was  for  the  sake 
of  her  political  relations.     We  have 
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abandance  about  ancient  temples, 
and  her  undecipherable  herioglyphics 
— we  heard  something  of  the  liberal 
reforms  of  Mohamm^  AH,  and  of 
the  glorious  prospects  opening  on  re- 
generate Egypt ;  but  of  the  manners  Of 
the  people  of  Cairo  or  Alexandria  we 
knew  little  or  nothing.  The  pyramids 
and  the  temples  occupied  the  attention 
of  trayellera — and  the  modem  men  who 
dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  were 
regarded  as  mere  accidental  appenda- 
ges to  the  country  which  it  was  scarcely 
worth  while  to  notice. 

Now,  we  confess,  we  are  not  without 
our  curiosity  as  to  the  present  race  of 
Egyptians.  We  will  not  go  so  far  as 
to  say,  that  a  living  Egyptian  is  as 
worthy  of  attention  as  a  mummy  ;  but 
we  wish  occasionally,  while  the  travel- 
ler muses  among  the  tombs  of  the  dead, 
to  be  reminded  tliat  there  are  some 
living  in  his  neighbourhood.  Lord 
Lindsay's  volumes  contain  just  the  re- 
cord ol  what  he  saw  and  felt,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  ancient  and  the  modern — 
the  inmates  of  the  catacombs  and  of  the 
streets  occupy  alternately  his  attention. 
We  shall  follow  bim  through  some  of 
his  rumblings — as  those  of  a  traveller 
in  search  of  entertainment ;  and  we 
opine  the  majority  of  our  readers  will 
pardon  us  for  dispensing  with  essays  on 
the  hieroglyphics  or  the  pyramids. 
We  shall  select  the  passages  from  the 
letters  exactly  as  they  strike  us. 

At  Cairo  our  travellers  were  pre- 
sented by  the  British  Consul  General 
to  the  celebrated  reforming  Pasha. 
Lord  Lindsay  appears  to  have  formed 
no  very  high  opinion  of  his  highness, 
or  his  mode  of  government. 

«'  We  have  received  the  kindest  atten- 
tions from  every  one.  Colonel  Campbell, 
our  Consul- General,  has  procured  us 
every  thing  we  could  desire  in  the  way 
of  passports,  firmans,  &c.  He  introduced 
va  to  the  Pasha  a  few  evenings  ago ;  as 
it  is  now  Ramadan  (the  Turkish  lent, 
during  which  they  fast  all  day,  and  feast 
all  night),  he  receives  after  sunset.  We 
yisited  the  old  spider  in  his  den,  the  cita- 
del, where  he  emmared  and  murdered  tlie 
Mamalukes.  Ascending  a  broad  marble 
passage  on  an  inclined  plane  (the  substi* 
tute  for  a  stair-cose),  and  traversing  a 
lofty  anti-chamber,  crowded  with  attend- 
ants, we  found  ourselves  in  the  presence- 
chamber;  a  noble  saloon,  richly  orna* 
mented,  but  without  an  article  of  furniture 
except  a  broad  divan,  or  sofa,  extending 
round  the  three  sides  of  the  room :  in 
one  comer  of  which  squatted  his  highness 
MohamoMd  Ali.     Six  wax-candl^  ten 


feet  hiffh,  stood  in  a  row  in  the  centre  of 
the  hau,  yet  gave  but  little  light 

'*  About  half  an  hour's  conversation 
ensued  between  Colonel  Campbell  and 
the  Pasha,  chiefly  statistical  and  interest- 
ing, as  showing  bis  singular  and  intimate 
knowledge^  extending  to  the  minutest 
details,  of  every  thin^  going  on  in  his 
dominions.  He  doey,  in  fact,  every  thing 
himself;  he  has  made  a  great  deal  of 
Egypt  considered  as  his  private  property, 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  who 
are  fewer  in  number,  and  those  few  far 
more  miserable  than  they  were  before  his 
time. 

**  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  He 
<  has  drained  the  country  of  all  the  work- 
ing men.  He  pressed  them  as  sailors, 
soldiers,  workmen,  &c.  and  nobody  can 
be  sure  of  bis  own  security  for  a  day. 
His  system  appears  to  be  infamous,  and 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
general  appearance  of  the  country  within 
a  few  years,  is  said  to  be  extraordinary. 
Every  where  the  land  is  falling  out  of  cul- 
tivation; villages  are  deserted,  houses  fulU 
iog  to  ruin,  and  the  people  disappearing. 

« *  He  taxes  all  the  means  of  industry, 
and  of  its  improvement ;  and  then  taxes 
the  product.  Irrrigation  is  the  great 
means  of  cultivation  and  fertility;  he 
therefore  charges  fifteen  dollars*  tax  upon 
every  Persian  wheel ;  and  as  the  people 
can  find  a  way  of  avoiding  it  by  n\Aoual 
labour,  raising  the  water  in  a  very  curious 
way  by  the  pole  and  bucket,  he  lays  a 
tax  of  seven  dollars  and  a  half  even  on 
that  simple  contrivance. 

« <  He  then,  in  the  character  of  uni- 
versal land-proprietor  in  his  dorointoni^ 
orders  what  crop  shall  be  sown,  herein 
consulting  his  own  interest  solely,  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  that  of  hb  people.  He 
settles  the  price  of  the  crop,  at  which  the 
cultivator  is  obliged  to  sell  it  to  him,  for 
he  can  sell  it  to  no  one  else ;  and  if  he 
wishes  to  keep  any  himself,  he  is  obliged 
to  buy  it  back  from  government  at  the 
new  rate,  which  the  Pasha  has  fixed  for 
its  sale — of  course  many  per  cents,  dearer 
than  when  he  bought  it.  Numberless 
are  his  little  tricks  for  saving  money;  e.  g» 
when  he  has  to  receive  money*  it  has 
always  to  be  paid  in  advance ;  taxes  par- 
ticularly  he  collects  ala^ays  just  before 
the  plague  breaks  out ;  so  that  though 
the  people  die,  he  has  their  money.  In 
paying  the  troops  and  others,  it  is  vice 
versft,  he  pays  after  date,  and  gains  also 
upon  the  deaths. 

« <  We  have  heard  much  at  home  of  the 
reforming  enlightened  spirit  of  Moham- 
med AH ;  but  what  is  it  founded  on  ?  It 
looks  more  like  a  great  and  sudden  blaze, 
before  the  whole  is  extinguished  and  falls 
into  total  darkness;  and  whether  thbk^ie 
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to  happen  at  ha  death,  or  before,  leeine 
the  only  quee tion — it  teemi  not  to  be  far 
distant  Last  year  he  had  no  money 
(and  he  pushed  hard  for  it)  to  pay  hit 
troops  and  dependents ;  and  this  year  he 
will  haYe  no  more  than  he  bad  last. 

«  «  He  has  forced  the  riches  of  the 
country  prematurely,  and  to  an  extent 
they  could  not  bear,  at  the  same  time 
remofing  the  means  of  their  reproduc- 
tion ;  and  thus  he  has  procured  the  pre- 
sent means  of  prosecuting  the  really 
wonderful,  and  what,  in  other  drcnm- 
staoces,  would  have  been  the  useful  and 
beneficial  improvements  and  institutions, 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  of,  and 
which  certainly  strike  a  traveller  much. 

•<  *  It  is  to  the  unprincipled  roguery 
and  ignorance  of  his  European  advisers 
and  officials  that  most  of  this  waste  and 
expense  is  to  be  charged.  His  counsellors 
consist  of  all  the  needy  emigranU  from 
France  and  Italy,  who  are  scouted,  or  in 
bad  odour  at  home,  and  who  havo  the 
assurance  to  pretend  to  be  what  they  are 
not  hero,  where  detection  is  difficult,  and 
where  success  is  their  fortune  fos  life. 
I^eas  of  the  most  extravagant  kind,  such 
as  that  of  damming  up  the  Nile,  and 
others,  on  which  he  has  thrown  aw^ay 
many  hundred  thousands  of  pounds,  have 
been  put  into  his  head  by  these  speculat- 
ing adventurers,  who  fill  their  own  poc- 
kets by  it,  and  thus  prey  upon  the  coun- 
irj. 

•*  <  A  man,  who  has  received  the  edu- 
cation of  a  scribe  or  clerk,  comes  out, 
talks  of  cotton-growing,  and  soon  rises, 
to  the  head  of  the  cotton  department : 
another,  lyho  has  thought  of  nothing  but 
trade  or  manufacturing,  is  put  into  the 
engineering  office ;  and  thus  every  thing 
is  mismanaged.      The   English   are   no 
longer  employed  in  his  service ;  he  has 
fouud  them  too  hard  to  deal  with,  too 
honourable  and  straightforward,  not  sup* 
pie  and  promising  enough.     Mr.  Hill  is 
the  only  one  here  who  understands  en- 
gineering, and  is  now  dismissed  from  his 
service.     A  steam-engine  has  been  sent 
out;  three  years  have  passed,  and  its  un- 
dertaker cannot  put  it  up,  though  con- 
stantly at  work.     Mr.  Hill  has  oflfered 
to  do  it  in  a  week ;  but  his  offer  is  not 
allowed  to  reach  the  Pasha's  can'     But 
enough  of  this — the  prospect  is  very 
cheerless.*' 

Lord  Lindsay  fears  that  "there  w 
nothing  likely  to  be  permanent  of  tho 
few  real  improvements  the  Pasha  has 
introduced  here.  Histories  only  are 
likely  to  survive  him."  He  has.  planted 
two  hundred  thousand  olives  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cairo  ;  and  expects 
that  in  a  few  years  they  will  yield  him 


a  dollar  a  tree.  Among  the  real  re- 
forms attributable  to  the  Pasha,  Lord 
Lindsay  reckons  the  change  in  the 
treatment  of  Christian  strangera. 


"In  one  respect,  however,  a  great  and 
happy  change  has  taken  place ;  tho  insults 
Christians  were  formerly  subject  to  are 
now  unknown.  Whatever  be  one's  opi- 
nion of  the  Pasha's  domestic  policy,  tra^ 
Tellers  owe  him  much;  for  throughout 
his  dominions  (in  Egypt  and  Syria  at 
least)  they  may  travel  in  the  Frank 
dress  with  perfect  safety.  What  would 
old  Sandys  or  Lithgow  have  said,  had 
any  one  prophesied  in  their  days  that  two 
Britons  would,  in  1836,  walk  openly 
through  Cairo,  preceded  by  a  native  ser- 
vant, clearing  the  road  before  them  by 
gentle  hints,  indiscriminately  administered 
to  donkeys  and  Moslemin,  to  get  out  of 
the  Giaour's  way  ?" 

A  note  to  this  passage  contains  the 
following  amusing  extract,  from  an  old 
traveller's  account : 


«  Here  I  may  fitly  take  occasion  to 
teach  those  that  purpose  to  travel  into 
Turkey,  how  to  behave  themselves.  If 
they  be  set  upon  by  thieves,  they  may 
defend  themselves,  if  they  be  strong 
enough ;  but  if  they  be  polling  officers, 
they  must  not  be  contradicted.  But 
neither  in  their  cities,  nor  in  then- travels, 
may  they  strike  again,  though  they  be 
abused  and  beaten  by  any  man,  except 
they  be  thieves  and  robbers ;  for  if  they 
do,  they  shall  either  be  put  to  death,  or 
have  their  hand  cut  off.  Neither  if  a 
man  receive  a  box  oo  the  ear  at  any  of 
their  hands,  must  he  give  one  bad  word, 
or  look  frowning  upon  him  that  smoie 
him  ;  for  then  he  will  strike  him  i^ain, 
and  say,  *  What,  Goure;  dost  thon  curse 
me?  and  wish  the  devil  had  me?'  But 
he  must  kiss  his  beard,  or  the  skirt  of  his 
garment,  and  smile  upon  him,  and  then 
he  will  let  him  pass." 

We  pass  by,  for  the  present,  an  ac- 
count  of  his  interview  with  the  magi- 
cian, as  this  is  a  subject  upon  which 
we  have  something  more  to  say.  The 
following  will  bo  read  with  much  in- 
terest :— 

*«  Cavjglia  is  working  hero,  and  we  are 
now  his  guests.  lie  has  palisadoed  off 
a  little  citadel  for  himself;  the  chambers 
consisting  of  tombs  excavated  in  the  rock 
on  which  the  Pyramids  are  built  After 
our  descent,  he  is  going  to  cicerone  us 
through  this  monument  of  pride,  science, 
or  superstition-r^who  knows  which  ?  It 
was  building  wliile  Abraham  was  in 
E^ypt;  Joseph  and  hia  brethraa  must 
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liaT»  teen  tho  tvn  set  behind  H  erery  day 
tbey  BojouriMd  ia  Erjrpt ;  it  must  have 
been  the  last  object  Moset  and  the  de« 
parting  Inraelitee  loei  eight  of,  as  they 
Quitted  the  land  of  bondage ;  Pythngoras, 
Herodotne*  Alexander,  the  Calij>bs  — 
it  has  been  the  gall  of  nations!  lost 
nations  have  pilgrimised  to  its  foot,  and 
looked  up»  as  their  common  ancestors  did 
before  tbem,  in  awe  and  humility — and 
now,  two  strangers,  from  the  **  ultima 
Thule**  of  the  ancients,  Britain,  severed 
from  the  whole  world  by  a  watery  line, 
which  they  considered  it  impious  to  trans- 
gress, stand  here  on  the  summit,  and, 
looking  round,  see  a  desert  where  once 
the  «cloud-capt  towers,  the  georgeons 
palaces,**  the  temples  and  tombs  of  Mem^ 
phis  arose  in  their  calm  beauty,  and  Wis- 
dow  dwelt  among  the  groves  of  palm  and 
acacia-— solitory  now  and  deserted  except 
by  the  wandoiJig  Arab  and  his  camel. 

Ifidiiisbt:  CsTiglto** 'Ainib, 

**  After  dining  with  Caviglia,  dear 
A—-,  to  continue  my  yarn,  we  started 
by  moonlight  for  the  Pyramid,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Genius  Loci,  and  duly 
provided  wiUi  candles  for  exploration.  I 
must  premise  that  Caviglia,  whose  extra- 
ordinary  discoveries  you  are  doubtless  well 
acquainted  with,  has  just  been  set  to  work 
again  by  Colonel  Vyse,  Mr.  Sloane,  and 
Colonel  Campbell,  our  Consul- General 
at  Cairo.  He  is  at  present  attempting 
to  make  further  discoveries  hi  the  Great 
Pyramid;  and  as  soon  as  begets  a  firman 
from  the  Pasha,  intends  to  attack  the 
others. 

<<  The  shape  of  this  Pyramid  has  been 
compared  to  'four  equilateral  triangles, 
on  a  aqoare  basis,  mutually  inclining  to- 
wanls  each  other  till  they  meet  in  a  point* 
*- Lincoln's- Inn  fields,  the  area  of  which 
corresponds  to  its  base,  wholly  filled  up 
with  an  edifice  higher  by  a  third  than 
8t  Paol*s,  may  give  some  idea  of  its 
dimensions.* 

**  The  entrance  is  on  the  northern  face 
of  the  Pyramid,  on  the  sixteenth  step, 
though  you  can  ride  up  to  it,  such  im- 
mense mounds  of  fallen  stones  haVe  accu- 
mulated at  the  base.  A  long,  low  pas- 
mge,  most  beautifully  cut  and  polished, 
runs  downwards,  above  260  feet,  at  an 
angle  of  twenty-seven  degrees,  to  a  large 
hall,  sixty  feet  long,  directly  under  the 
centre  of  the  Pyramid,  cut  out  of  rock, 
and  never,  it  would  appear,  finished. 
This  was  discovered  by  Caviglia;  the 
paasago  before  thb  time,  was  supposed  to 
end  about  half-way  down,  being  blocked 
up  with  stones  at  the  point  where  another 
passage  meets  it,  running  upwards  at  the 
sama  angle  of  27,  and  by  which  you 
might  mount  in  a  ^reet  Ihie  to  the  gnnd 


gallery,  and  from  that  to  the  king's  cham- 
ber,  where  stands  the  sarcophagus,  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  pile ;  were  it  not  for 
three  or  four  blocks  of  granite  that  have  ' 
been  slid  down  from  above,  in  order  to 
stop  it  up. 

«  By  climbing  through  a  passage, 
forced,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  the  Caliph 
Mamoun,  you  wind  round  these  blocks 
of  granite  into  the  passage,  so  that,  with 
the  exception  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  you 
do  in  fact  follow  the  original  line  of  as- 
cent; we  (descended  by  it  Close  to  the 
opening  of  this  pnssaffe  on  the  grand  gal- 
lery is  the  mouth  of  a  well,  about  200 
feet  deep,  by  which  we  ascended  from 
the  neijdibourhood  of  the  great  lower 
hall.  Two  or  throe  persons  had  de- 
scended it  before  CavigWs  time,  but  ha 
cleared  it  out  to  the  full  depth  that  his 
predecessors  had  reached,  and,  believing 
it  went  still  deeper,  hearing  a  hollow 
sound  as  he  stamped  on  the  bottom,  he 
attempted  to  excavate  there,  but  was 
obliged  to  desist  on  account  of  the  exces- 
sive heat,  which  neither  he  nor  the  Arabs 
could  stand. 

«  Think  what  his  delight  roust  have 
been,  when,  in  the  course  of  clearing  the 
passage  which,  I  mentioned  to  you.  Tends 
directly  from  the  great  lower  hall,  smell- 
ing a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  and  re- 
membering he  had  burnt  some  in  the 
well  to  purify  the  air,  be  dug  in  that  di- 
rection, and  found  a  passage  leading  right 
into  the  bottom  of  the  well,  where  the 
ropes,  pick-axes,  &c.,&c.,  were  lying  that 
he  had  left  there  in  despair,  on  abandon- 
ing the  idea  of  further  excavation  in  that 
direction  as  hopeless. 

<(  Up  this  well,  as  I  said,  we  climbed, 
holding  a  rope,  and  fixing  our  feet  in 
holes  cut  in  the  stone ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  ascent  was  very  difficult,  and  bats  in 
numbers  came  tumbling  down  on  us;  but 
at  last  we  landed  safely  in  the  grand  gal- 
lery,  a  noble  nondescript  of  an  apart- 
ment, very  lofty,  narrowing  towards  the 
roof,  and  most  beautifully  chiselled;  it 
ends,  towards  the  south,  in  a  staircase,  if 
I  may  so  term  an  inclined  plane,  with 
notches  cut  in  the  surface  for  the  feet  to 
hold  by ;  the  ascent  is  perilous,  the  stona 
being  as  polished  and  slippery  as  glass; 
before  ascending,  however,  we  proceeded 
by  another  beautifullv  worked  passage, 
cut  durectly  under  the  staircase,  to  a 
handsome  room,  called  the  queen's  cham- 
ber. Returning  to  the  gallery,  we 
mounted  the  inclined  plane  to  the  king's 
chamber,  directly  over  the  queen's.  The 
passage  leading  to  it  was  defended  by  a 
portcullis  now  destroyed,  but  you  see  the 
grooves  it  fell  into.  His  majesty's  cham- 
ber is  a  noble  apartment,  cased  with  enoi^ 
moos  slabs  of  granite,  twenty  feet  high; 
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niiia  tioiilar  ooet  (MTen  bife  snd  two 
htlf-tised)  form  the  ceiliof. 

<'  At  tbe  west  aiMl  ttjuids  th*  Mrcoplia- 
gns,  which  nngf»  when  ttnickt  like  a  belL 
From  the  north  and  sonth  tides,  respec- 
iireij,  of  this  room  branch  two  small 
oblong-sqoare  passages,  like  air-holes, 
cut  through  the  granite  slabs,  and  slant- 
ing upwards — the  fir«t  for  eighty  feet  in 
a  ligiag  direction,  the  other  for  one  hun- 
dred and  twentT. 

**  It  b  Cavigiia**  present  object  to  dis- 
cover whither  these  lead.     Being  unable 
to  pierce  the  granite,  he  has  begun  cut- 
ting sideways  into  the  limestone  at  the 
point   where  the  granite  casing  of  the 
chamber  ends,  has  reached  the  northern 
passage  at  the  point  where  it  is  continued 
through  the  limestone,  and  is  cutting  a 
large  one  below  it,  so  that  the  former 
mns  like  a  groove  in  the  roof  of  the  lat- 
ter,   and  he   has  only  to  follow   it  as 
a  guide,  and   cut  awny  till  he  reaches 
the  denouemf-nt — *  Now,*    says  Cavig- 
lia,  *  I  will  show  you  how  I  hope  to  6nd 
out  where  the  southern  passage  leads  to.* 
*•  Returning   to  the  landing-place   at 
the  top  of  the  grand  staircase,  we  mounted 
a  ricketty  ladder  to  the  narrow  passage 
that  leads  to  Davison's  chamber,  so  named 
after  the  English  consul  at  Algiers,  who 
discovered  it  seventy  years  ago ;  it  is  di- 
rectly above  the  king*s  chamber,  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  one  forming,  it  would  appear, 
the  floor  of  the  other.     The  ceiling  of 
Da vison*s  chamber  consists  of  eight  stones, 
beautifully  worked,  and  this  ceiling,  which 
IS  so  low  that  you  can  only  sit  cross- 
legged  uuder  it,  Caviglia  believes  to  be 
the  floor  of  another  large  room  above  it, 
which  he  is  now  trying  to  discover.     To 
this  room  he  concludes  the  little  passage 
leads  that  branches  from  the  south  side 
of  the  king's  chamber.     He  has  accord- 


ingly dug  down  the  calcareous  stone  at     sitions. 
the  further  end  of  Davison's  chamber,  in         "  ^* 
hopes  of  meeting  it ;  once  found,  it  will 
probably  lead  him  to  the  place  he  is  in 
quest  of.'* 

Still  more  interesting  than  this  de- 
■cription  of  their  descent  into  the  pyra- 
mid is  the  following  account  of  Cavig- 
lia himself : — 


three  days  ago  at  Cairo,  sad  I  had  had  a 

long  confab  with  him  beforo  that  Livings 
ashe  has  doae,  to  solitary,  I  should  ratlier 
say,  in  such  society  as  that  of  the  eM 
Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  thair  p3rra»idt  his 
home,  and   tliat  ttraage  aaigaia  of   a 
sphinx  his  fellow-wateher  at  th»r  feet, 
he  has  become,  to  use  his  own  eaprestion, 
<  tout  a-fait  pyremidale*  in  drets»  Heatore, 
manner,   thought,   and  language.      We 
are  told  that  in  Ceylon  there  ara  insects 
that   take  the  tbape  and  cok>ar  of  the 
branch  or  leaf  they  feed  upon— -Caviglia 
teems  to  partake  of  their  nature,  he  it 
really  assimilating  to  a  pyraasid.     Hit 
history   is   very  curious :  <  At  a  young 
man,'  he  told  us  this  evening,  '  je  iisais 
Voltaire,  Jean   Jacques,   Diderot — et  je 
me  croyait  philotophe' — he  came  to  Egypt 
— the   Pyraroidt,   Motes,  and  the  Uoiy- 
Scriptures  converted  him,   <et  niainle- 
nant,'  said  he,  *  je  sub  tout  Biblique.'     I 
have   seldom    met  with  a  man  to   tho- 
rouirhly  imbued    with   the   Bible;    the 
saving  truths  of  the  Gospel,  nran's  lost 
condition  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  Qirist't 
voluntary  death  to  expiate  our  aiat,  our 
inability  to  tave  ourselves,  and  tl^e  ne- 
cessity of  our  being  bom  again  of  the 
Holy  Spirit — every  one  of  these  doctrinea 
he  avowed   this  evening;    he  teeon    to 
cling  to  them,  and  to  love  our  bletsed 
Saviour    with     the     simplicity     of     a 
child — he  never  names  him   without  re- 
verence;   but   on  these    doctrines,   thit 
rock,  at  a  foundation,  he  has  reared  a 
pyramid  of  the  most  extraordinary  asys- 
ticism.— astrology,  magnetism,  magic  (his 
•  familiar  studies),  its  corner-stones,  while 
on  each  face  of  the  airy  vision  he  sees  in- 
scribed in  lettera  of  light,  invisible  to  all 
but  himself,  elucidatory  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  he  read  off  to  us,  with  nn- 
doubting  confidence,  in  support  of  hia-po- 


«  After  ablutiont.  Sec,  wa  drank  tea, 
delicious  tea !  in  Caviglia's  tent ;  a  can- 
dle stuck  in  a  bottle  enlightened  our  re- 
past, but  dark,  mystical,  and  unearthly 
was  our  conversation, — a  sequel  to  the 
lecture  he  had  given  us  inside  the  py- 
ramid, pointing  out  an  end,  a  hidden  pur- 
pose, A  seoret  meaning  in  every  nook, 
cranny,  and  pattage  of  £e  structure — the 
scene,  he  told  ut,  of  initiation  iuto  the 
ancient  Egyptian  mysteries. 

<•  Wa  had  him  to  breakfast  two  or 


"  Every  religious  truth,  in  short;  un- 
essential to  salvation,  is  in  hts  eyes 
fraught  with  mysticism.  His  memory  is 
as  accurate  as  a  Presbyterian  minister^ 
-.every  text  he  quoted  was  prefaced  by 
a  reference  to  the  chapter  and  verse 
whera  it  occurs.  He  loves  the  Arabt, 
and  lookt  forward  to  their  conversion  and 
civilisation  as  the  accompltthment  of  the 
prophecies  that  *  there  shall  be  a  highway 
out  of  Egypt  to  Assyria'  in  that  day 
when  *  Israel  shall  be  a  third  with  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  even  a  bleseing  in  the  midst 
of  the  htnd* — when  the  Lord  thall  have 
<  tet  his  hand  the  second  time  to  recover 
the  remnant  of  his  people  from  Aatyria, 
from  Egypt,  from  rathros,  from  Cuth,' 
Itc.,  and  shall  bless  the  assembled  myri- 
ads, saying,  <  Blessed  be  Egypt,  my  peo- 
ple, aad  Assyria,  the  work  of  my  faands» 
and  Israel,  mine  inheritance.' 
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**  H«  q««M  tli«MrMNUrk«Ue  propb*- 
desi  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  telltng 
liim  I  looked  forwadl  to  their  epeedy 
folfilment  with  the  tame  iatereet  as  him- 
•rff.*. 

**  I  roiMt  wish  ny  dear  A good 

night.  Yoa  can  hare  no  idea  how  com- 
fortably we  are  lodged  here.  The  rock 
is  hoDeyeomhed  with  tombs,  but  this  one 
has  been  cleared  out,  furnished  with  mats, 
gla^s-windows,  &c  &c  Cariglia  seems 
really  to 'enjoy  himself  in  his  little  for- 
tress; the  Arabs  are  rery  fond  of  him — 
he  is  monarch  of  all  be  surveys,  knows 
his  fame,  and  enjoys  it — and  long  may  he 
do  so!  He  is  now  sixty-six,  but  still 
bale,  active,  and  hearty.  He  hates  Cairo, 
be  says;  the  noise  and  bustle  distract 
liiro,  and  he  is  quite  happy  here  with  his 
pyramids,  his  mysticism,  and  hb  Bible.** 

From  Cairo  our  travellers  proceeded 
up  the  Nile  to  Thebes  ;  we  regret  that 
we  cannot  find  room  for  any  of  the  Ue- 
Bcriprtions  of  the  antiquities  of  this 
wonderful  place.  They  continued 
their  voyage  a  considerable  way  up 
the  river,  as  far,  indeed,  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  them  to  take  tlieir  boat.  On 
their  return,  they  narrowly  escaped 
drowning  by  the  accidental  breaking 
of  the  rope  which  held  their  boat  in  its 
passage  down  one  of  tbe  rapids.  For- 
tunately their  boat  struck  sideways 
against  a  sunk  rock,  and  this  check 
gave  time  to  arrest  its  progress  down 
the  current.  The  entire  journey  was 
fell  of  striking  adventures ;  but  our 
travellers  returned  to  Cairo  in  safety, 
after  having  spent  two  months  in  their 
journey  to  the  upper  region  of  the 
Nile. 

From  Cairo  to  Jerusalem  our  travel- 
lers journeyed  across  the  desert,  passed 


Mount  Sinai,  about  the  exact  site  of 
which  there  seems  no  little  uncertainty, 
and  being  detained  three  weeks  at  the 
convent  of  St.  Catherine's  by  an  acci- 
dent which  happened  to  their  Arab 
attendant  Abdullah.  Some  passages 
in  their  journey  through  the  desert  are 
interesting.  The  followinsr  is  the  ac- 
count of  their  visit  to  St.  Caiherine*s : — 

<*  In  a  few  minutes  more,  advancing 
up  a  narrow  ravine  at  tbe  extremity  of 
the  plain,  and  passing  the  garden  with  its 
lofty  cypresses,  we  arrived  under  the 
walls  of  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  a 
regular  monastic  fortress— it  has  exactly 
the  appearance  of  one,  and  is,  indeed,  de- 
fended by  guns  against  tbe  Arabs.  A 
window,  under  a  projecting  shed,  was 
presently  opened,  and  a  rope  (Sir  Frede- 
rick Henoiker  calls  it  a  halter)  dropped, 
by  which,  first  our  luggage  and  letter  of 
introduction  from  the  Greek  convent  at 
Cairo,  and  then  ourselves,  were  hoisted  up 
by  a  windlass ;  there  was  a  door,  but 
it  is  walled  up,  for,  whenever  it  was 
opened,  which  only  took  place  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Archbishop,  the  Bedouins 
have  the  right  of  entrance.  For  this 
reason  the  Arqhbisbops  always  reside  at 
Cairo. 

**  The  monks  are  obliged  to  supply  the 
Bedouins  with  bread  d  discrettofif  and  an 
ample  provision  in  that  kind  was  lowered 
to  them  after  our  ascent.  No  Arabs  are 
ever  allowed  to  enter  except  the  servants 
of  tbe  convent.  The  maxim  *  quit  ctu» 
todiat  ipioi  cusiodes*  is  literally  acted 
upon  here;  our  conference  with  Hussein, 
the  Sheikh,  or  chief  protector  of  the  con- 
vent, about  conveyance  to  Akaba,  was 
carried  on  through  a  hole  in  the  wall; 
we  squatted  on  one  side,  and  he  stood  on 
the  other — it  was  like  talking  through  a 
key-hole. 


*  « <  Caviglia  told  me  that  he  had  pushed  his  studies  in  magic,  animal  magnetism, 
&c,  to  an  extent  which  had  nearly  killed  him.— to  the  very  verge,  he  said,  of  what 
IS  forbidden  to  man  to  know;  and  it  was  only  the  purity  of  bis  intentions  which 
saved  him.  He  told  me  he  could  have  the  power  of  performing  all  the  magical  rites 
formerly  practised,  only  that  by  the  coming  of  our  Saviour  every  thing  of  minor  de- 
gree was  included,  and  it  would  now  be  a  profanation  to  attempt  such  things. 

«  '  Now  one  is  very  apt  to  call  such  a  man  a  monomaniac  on  this  particular  point, 
and  I  should  not  know  well  how  to  reply  to  any  one  who  should  do  so.  He  gave 
us  a  sort  of  history  of  his  life ;  he  had  come  out  a  perfect  infidel  to  Egypt;  he  had 
curiosity  about  the  Pyramids,  and  on  being  told  that  they  did  not  make  attempts  at 
discovery,  because  the  devil  was  there,  •*  If  it*s  only,  the  devil,'*  said  he,  **  I  shall  not 
trouble  myself  about  him,**  and  so  descended  to  the  well,  and  made  tbe  discoveries  he 
showed  us.  By  reading,  first  of  all,  the  works  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  then 
tbe  Bible,  he  has  become,  as  be  said,  «  pen  k  pen  Bibliste  et  Chretien.*' 

«  <  Yet  he  has  strange,  unearthly  ideas  which  seem  to  open  up  to  you,  as  he  says 
them,  whole  vistas  of  unheard  of  ground,  which  close  up  again  as  suddenly,  so  that 
one  can  hardly  know  what  his  theories  are.  He  says  it  would  be  highly  dangerous 
to  communicate  them,  and  looks  mystical,  but  evidently  does  not  like  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  and,  otherwise,  loves  a  good,  hearty  laugh  and  joke  as  much  as  any  one."*— - 
Mr.  Bam$ty*$  JoumaL 
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"  We  ware  reeeired  by  the  Soperior 
and  tome  of  the  monks  oa  tlie  Undin^- 

Jilace,  but  could  not  answer  their  greet- 
ng,  nor  make  ourselves  understo^  till 
Missirie  came  up,  not  one  of  them*  appa* 
rentlj,  speaking  any  language  that  we 
were  acquainted  with.  Modern  Greek 
and  Arabic  seem  to  be  the  only  tongues 
ia  use  here.  The  Superior,  a  fine  old 
man,  with  a  mild,  benevolent  counte- 
Bance,  a  long  beard  and  immense  rousta- 
cfaoes  (sadly  in  need  of  Princess  Parizade's 
•cissors),  showed  us  to  our  apartment, 
carpeted  and  di vanned  in  the  eastern 
style,  and  adorned  by  a  print  of  the  Vir- 
gin  and  Child,  with  a  lamp  burning  be- 
fore it ;  we  sat  down  with  him,  and  he 
welcomed  us  kindly  to  Mount  SinaL 
He  is  a  Greek  from  Candia ;  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  informing  him  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  when  he  told  me  of  his  birth- 
place, that  an  ancestor  of  mine,  Sir  Alex- 
ander de  Lindesay  of  Glenesk,  a  brave 
and  adventurous  knight,  died  there  on 
his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in 
13B2,  Dried  fruit  and  raki,  a  strong 
brandy  made  from  dates,  were  presented 
to  us  while  dinner  was  in  preparation — 
Moafyre,  it  being  Lent. 

*<  Father  Dimitri  ciceronied  us  over  the 
convent  two  or  three  days  afterwards.  It 
resembles  a  little  fortified  town,  irregu- 
larly built  on  the  steep  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  surrounded  by  lofty  walls;  the 
passages  and  courts  are  kept  very  neat  and 
clean;  balconies  with  wooden  balustrades 
run  round  each  area,  on  which  the  doors 
of  the  several  apartments  open;  texts  of 
Scripture  are  inscribed  on  the  walls  in 
every  direction — in  inextricably  con- 
tracted Greek. 

"  The  principal  church,  built  by  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  the  founder  of  the 
convent,  is  really  beautiful;  the  richly 
ornamented  roof  is  supported  by  rows  of 
granite  pillars  barbarously  whitewashed — 
the  pavement  of  marble;  the  walls  are 
covered  with  portraits  of  saints,  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  and  scenes  from  the  Bible* 
in  the  old  Greek  style  of  the  middle  ages; 
most  of  them  are  modern,  but  some  very 
ancient  and  very  interesting  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  art;  they  are  almost  all  in 
good  preservation.  The  dome  of  the 
chour  displays  in  Mosaic  work,  said  to 
be  contemporary  with  Justinian,  the 
transfiguration  of  our  Saviour.  The 
chapels  are  also  full  of  paintings,  some 
of  them  Russian,  but  in  the  same  style. 
The  nave  is  lighted  by  a  superb  silver 
chandelier,  presented  by  Elizabeth  of 
Russia,  and  I  saw  several  candlelabra  of 
great  beauty.  The  reading-desks,  &c. 
are  of  tortoise-shell  and  mother-of-pearl 
inlaid.  In  the  choir  is  preserved  the 
coffin  in  which  SU  Catherine's  bonee  are 


said  to  repose,  and  the  tilftf  lid  of  »  mfr- 
cophagus,  embossed  wiUi  the  portrait  of 
Anne  of  Russia*  vho  intended  being  b«- 
ried  here« 

«  We  put  off  our  shoes  from  off  our 
feet  before  approaching  the  most  reTered 
spot  on  Mount  Sinai,  or  rather  Horeb 
(as  they  call  this  part  of  the  mountain), 
where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  appeared 
to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush.  This 
little  chapel  is  gorgeously  ornamented;  m 
New  Testament  in  modlem  Greek,  with 
superbly  embossed  covers*  lies  on  the  al- 
tar; behind  it,  they  show — not  exacUy  Ihe 
burning  bush,  but  a  shrub  which  they  say 
has  fiourished  there  ever  since — ^its  lineal 
descendant  The  kind,  faoepitable  monka 
are  not  to  blame— they  believe  as  the 
tale  has  been  handed  down  to  them ;  bnt 
on  what  authority,  we  must  again  and 
again  ask,  are  these  spots  pointed  out  as 
the  scenes  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ? 

<(  The  monks  are  summoned  to  their 
different  services  by  striking  with  a  mal- 
let on  a  piece  of  wood  suspended  in  one 
of  the  upper  galleries.  Two  small  bells 
of  Russian  manufacture,  and  veiy  sweet 
tone,  hang  there  also. 

*<  Close  to  the  church  rises  the  minaret 
of  a  mosque !  built,  for  the  nonce,  three 
centuries  ago,  when  the  convent  was 
threatened  by  the  Paynim  Soldan  of 
Egypt;  he  spared  the  convent  for  its 
sake.  It  is  plain  and  unomamented — the 
contrast  of  a  Scotch  kirk  to  an  Italian 
cathedral — and  is  seldom  used  unless 
some  Turkish  pilgrim  of  rank  visit  Mount 
Sinai.  The  refectory  is  a  spacious  apart- 
ment-—a  world  too  wide  for  the  shrunk 
body  corporate  of  St.  Catherine's  vota- 
ries. There  are  only  twenty-two  monks 
now.  Oae  of  them  reads  to  his  com- 
panions while  they  dine ;  I  saw  a  large 
folio  *  Synagogue/  as  it  is  called,  of  pas- 
sages from  the  Fathers,  printed  at  Ve- 
nice, lying  on  the  desk,  and  several  other 
religious  volumes  in  a  small  book-case. 

•<  In  the  Archbishop's  apartment,  now 
used  as  the  treasury,  we  were  shown  a  most 
beautiful  manusoipt  of  the.  Gospels  ia 
Greek,  on  vellum,  in  uncial,  or  capital,  let- 
ters of  gold ;  I  thought  the  good  Father 
would  never  have  done  turning  over  the 
preliminary  leaves  of  iUuminations,  and 
arranging  the  silk  screens  interposed  be- 
tween them.  Would  that  it  were  in  the 
British  Museum !  I  wonder  whether  it 
has  ever  been  collated. 

"  1  was  disappointed  In  the  library  of 
the  convent,  finding  no  very  andent 
Greek  manuscripts  or  valuable  printed 
books;  a  manuscript  of  Saint  Chrysos- 
tom,  in  a  great  number  of  folio  volumes, 
all,  apparently,  in  the  same  hand-writings 
interested  me  most.  There  are  many 
MSS.  of  the  Scriptnret  ia  Qntkf  and 
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loiiM  in  Scktonio  of  portions  of  tlra 
Bible;  many  Arabic  manoscHpU  also,  all 
of  which  were  ezamined  by  Borckhardt. 
The  bo<As  art  arranged  alphabetically  in 
large  cases." 

Of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  Lord  Liud- 
say  gives  the  following  character  : — 

«  The  Bedonins  feel  no  shame  in  beg- 
ging, and  unless  met  firmly  at  first,  will 
prove  very  troublesome  to  a  traveller. 
They  are  perfect  children  in  their  de- 
mnnds ;  fancy  their  asking  us  for  kohol, 
or  antimony  for  tiogiog  the  eyelids,  in 
the  middle  of  the  desert !  Thus  much 
premised,  they  possess  many  fine  and 
generous  <|uaHties,  in  which  the  beHadeen, 
or  town- Arabs,  are  very  deficient  ;^.they 
will  cheat,  lie,  stoop  to  any  meanness,  to 
win  in  a  bargain,  but,  once  struck,  they 
will  perform  it  faithfully;  they  will 
plunder  without  mercy  the  traveller  they 
casually  meet  in  the  desert,  bat  one  mi^ht 
trust  one*s  life  to  a  Bedouin,  after  having 
struck  hands  and  eaten  with  him. 

«  So  secure  is  property  in  the  peninsula 
of  Mount  Sinai,  that,  on  a  tree  going  to 
Akaba,  we  foand  a  cloak  still  hanging 
up  untouched,  which  some  traveller  had 
left  there  more  than  three  weeks  before, 
when  we  first  travelled  that  road.  I  have 
no  doubt  it  is  still  hanging  there,  unless 
the  owner  has  reclaimed  it.  The  Sheikhs, 
like  the  Forty  Thieves,  have  much 
wealth  in  rich  dresses,  &c,  laid  up  in 
caves  in  different  parts  of  the  peninsula; 
the  situation  of  these  is  well  known,  and 
they  are  merely  secured  by  wooden  locks, 
but  no  one,  I  believe,  ever  heard  of  their 
being  violated.  The  vices  of  towns  are 
said  to  be  almost  unknown  among  them. 
Like  all  mankind,  they  have  much  good 
and  much  evil  mixed  up  in  their  compo- 
sition, but  their  vices  seem  to  be  of  a  less 
debasing  character  than  those  of  any 
other  orientals. 

<*  Our  guides  were,  for  the  most  part, 
cheerful,  good-hamoured  fellows,  very 
handsome,  with  a  wild  and  fierce  ex. 
pression  of  conntenance,  quite  in  cha* 
racter  with  the  race  whose  hand  ii  against 
every  man,  and  every  man*s  hand  against 
their's.  We  found  them,  however,  by  no 
means  the  hardy  set  we  expected." 

We  must  make  room  for  some  of  the 
passages  describing  the  sacred  spots  of 
the  Holy  Land  : — 

«  At  half-past  seven  that  evening,  we 
reached  Bethlehem.  It  stands  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  of  difficult  ascent,  at  least 
by  night  The  stars  were  out,  but  it  was 
still  unusually  light  as  we  entered  the 
town,  and  proceeded  to  the  Spanish  Con- 
vent, a  large  fortress-like  building,  where 
we  were  kindly  welcomed,  and  oshered 


into  a  very  handsome  apartment.  The 
venerableSuperior  presently  came  to  see  us, 
and  grew  very  talkative.  He  honoured 
us  with  his  company  to  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  and  we  afterwards  visited 
the  church  and  the  supposed  Cave  of  the 
Nativity,  gorgeous  alU-but  what  most 
touched  roe  was  the  simple  tribute  of 
several  little  children,  who,  speaking  in  a 
whisper,  and  with  awe  in  their  faces, 
lighted  their  little  bodkins  of  tapers  at 
the  large  candles,  and  stock  them  at 
their  sides.  The  solemn  chanting,  the 
procession  of  the  dark-robed  monks,  the 
confessionals — with  all  the  pageantry  I 
had  been  so  familiar  with  in  Italy — so 
strangely  blended  with  the  turbans  and 
oriental  costume  of  the  Armenian,  Arab, 
and  Greek  Christians — one  might  have 
fancied  that  the  east  and  west  had  met  by 
common  consent,  to  worship  the  star  of 
Israel  at  its  rising ;  but,  alas  1  it  was 
Saint  Mark's  worship  they  were  cele- 
brating that  morning,  and  the  prostrations 
I  witnessed  on  the  spot  said  to  have  been 
knelt  upon  by  the  Magi  were  to  the 
Virgin  Mary, — not  to  her  Saviour. 

« We  mounted  for  Jerusalem  about 
eight^-a  lovely  cloudless  morning.  As 
we  were  starting  from  the  Convent  walls, 
a  marriage  party  came  past,  or,  rather,  a 
crowd  of  women  and  children,  some  of 
them  very  pretty,  all  gaily  dressed  and 
unveiled,  and  singing  a  most  discordant 
epithalkmium — to  meet  the  bride  at  the 
church  door,  and  convey  her  home* 
While  they  awaited  her  appearance,  two 
parties  detached  themselves  from  the 
throng,  the  one  dancing  round  and  round, 
hand  in  hand,  as  in  some  unsophisticated 
nooks  of  merry  England  they  were  pro- 
bably doing  at  that  very  moment  round 
the  Maypole,  for  it  was  May-morning — 
the  other,  their  arms  linked,  advancing 
towards  them,  and  retreating,  in  regular 
measure ;  the  song  going  on  all  the  time. 
Presently  the  bride  came  out,  veiled  from 
head  to  foot,  and  mounted  her  horse; 
her  companions  closed  round  her,  and  the 
procession  moved  on.  We  sat  on  our 
camels  enjoying  the  scene,  and  expended 
not  a  little  gunpowder  in  her  honour ;  to 
her  death  she  will  remember  the  nuptial 
honours  paid  her  by  the  English. 

«  You  can  scarcely  imagine  what  a 
cheerful  aspect  the  rich  and  varied  coe* 
tumes  both  of  men  and  women,  parti- 
cularly the  latter,  impart  to  these  towns 
of  Palestine;  the  contrast  is  delightful 
to  us,  so  long  accustomed  to  the  dull  blue 
cloaks  and  veiled  faces  of  the  Egyptian 
women. 

«  Riding  slowly  on  to  Jerusalem,  we 
m^  numbers  of  most  picturesque-looking 
white-bearded  old  men,  and  many  lovely 
ohUdrea.     One  of  thfiSy  ptfticalarly,  a 
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RoMUui  boy,  taking  off  hit  far  ctp  to 
retain  oar  Mlutatioo,  with  hit  flowing 
ringlets  and  tweet  face,  reminded  me  of 
one  of  Raphael's  anceb.  We  met  many 
parties  too  of  Torka,  Armenians,  and 
Greeks,  pilgrimisiog — the  former  to 
Rachel's  tomb,  the  latter  to  Bethlehem. 
Some  sainted  as  with  <  Bon  Tiaggio,*  and 

<  Benrennti  Signori  !*  others  with  the 
emphatic  <  6alam/  *  Peace  1*  or  by  simply 
laying  the  hand  on  the  heart  in  the 
tracefal  oriental  fashion.  It  was  de- 
lightful thas  to  be  welcomed  in  the  City 
of  Peace  by  men  of  all  creeds  and  conn- 
tries,  a  sort  of  antidpation  of  the  happy 
time  when  all  natbns  will  f^o  np  to  wor- 
ship One  God  at  Jemsalem,  and  all  will 
receive  the  welcome  of  the  heart  as  well 
as  the  lip. 

'<  The  Tiew,  looking  back  on  Beth- 
lehem, as  yon  ascend  the  northern  hills, 
is  exceedingly  beantifal ;  to  the  east  it  is 
bounded  by  the  long  unbroken  ridge  of 
the  mountains  of  Moab,  hemming  in  the 
Dead  Sea,  which  seems  much  nearer 
than  it  really  is.  The  road  winds,  at 
fir»t,  between  olire  and  6g  gardens,  but 
they  soon  give  way  to  a  succession  *of 
stony  hills;  in  forty  minutes  we  passed 
a  dilapidated  Turkish  tomb,  called 
RachePs, — <  As  for  me,*  said  dying  Jacob, 

<  Rachel  died  by  me  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  in  the  way,  when  yet  there  war 
bat  a  little  way  to  come  unto  Ephrath ; 
and  I  buried  her  there  in  the  way  to 
Ephrath— the  same  is  Bethlehem.*  In  all 
probability  it  marks  the  spot  of  her  death ; 
there  are  many  Turkish  grafes  around 
it  Soon  afterwards,  we  passed  the 
Greek  Conreat  of  Mar  Elias,  and  came 
in  sight  of  Jerusalem!  Approaching 
nearer,  and  descending  towards  Mount 
Zion,  the  situation  fully  answered  my 
expectations ;  the  view  from  this  point, 
embracing  the  Sacred  Hill,  the  ralley  of 
Hionom,  the  Mount  of  Olires,  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  is  at  once  magnificent  and 
beautiful,  independent  of  the  associations 
that  render  it  the  most  interesting  to  be 
•eea  on  earth,  except  perhaps  that  from 
the  Mount  of  Olires,  where  our  Saviour 
wept  OTor  Jerusalem. 

«  Of  Jerusalem  I  have  but  little  to  sar ; 
we  took  no  cicerones.  There  is  no  mis- 
taking the  principal  features  of  the 
scenery:  Mount  Zion,  Mount  Moriah, 
the  Valley  of  Jehoehaphat,  down  which 
the  brook  Kedron  still  flows  daring  the 
rainy  season,  and  the  Mount  of  Olires, 
are  recognised  at  once ;  the  Arab  vilhige 
Siloan  represents  Siloam,  and  the  waters 
of  Siloa  still  flow  fast  by  the  oracle  of 
God.  A  grove  of  eight  magnificent  and 
Tery  ancient  olive-trees  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mount,  and  near  the  bridge  over  the 
KedroB,  it  pomted  out  at  the  Gardto  of 


Gethaemase ;  oocvpying  the  Terr  spot 
o»e't  eyet  would  torn  to,  looking  vp 
from  the  page  of  Scripture.  It  wat  ike 
only  monkwh  legend  I  liateaed  to. — 
Throughout  the  Holy  Land  we  tried 
every  tpot  pointed  out  at  the  tcene  of 
Scriptural  events  by  the  words  of  the 
Bible,  the  only  safe  guide-book  in  this 
land  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  where 
a  locnlity  has  been  assigned  to  every  in- 
cident recorded  in  it— to  the  apot  where 
the  cock  crew  at  Peter's  denial  of  our 
Saviour,  nay,  to  the  house  of  Dives  in 
the  parable.  Yet,  while  I  question  the 
truth,  I  would  not  impugn  the  poetry  of 
tome  of  tbete  traditions,  or  deny  thai 
they  add  a  peculiar  and  most  thrilling 
interest  to  the  scenes  to  which  they  are 
attached — loea  taiicta^  indeed,  when  we 
think  of  them  as  shrines  hallowed  by  the 
pilgrimages  and  the  prayers  of  agea. 

"  There  is  no  spot  (you  wiH  not  now 
wonder  at  mv  saying  so)  at,  or  near  Je- 
rusalem, half  so  interesting  as  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
no  other  point  is  Jerusalem  seen  to  such 
advantage.     Oh !  what  a  relief  it  was  to 

?[uit  its  narrow,  filthy,  ill-paved  streets 
or  that  lovely  hill,  climbing  it  by  the 
same  rocky  path  our  Savioor  and  hb 
faithful  few  so  often  trod,  and  resting  on' 
its  brow  as  they  did,  when  their  divine' 
instructor,  looking  down  on  Jerusalem  in 
her  glory,  uttered  those  memorable  pro- 
phecies of  her  fall,  of  his  second  Advent, 
and  of  the  final  judgment,  which  we 
should  ever  brood  over  in  our  hearts  as 
a  Mrarning  roice,  bidding  us  watch  and  be 
ready  for  his  coming  t  Viewed  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  like  Cairo  from  the 
hills  on  the  edge  of  the  Eastern  desert, 
Jerusalem  is  still  a  lovely,  a  majestic  ob- 
ject ;  but  her  beauty  is  external  only, 
and,  like  the  bitter  apples  of  Sodom,  she 
is  found  foil  of  rottenness  within, — 

*  In  Earth't  dark  circlet  once  the  precious  g«i 
Of  Living  Light— Oh,  (Ulen  JeruMlem  !* 

But  her  king,  in  hit  own  good  tiae^  inSL 
raite  her  from  the  dntt. 

«<  Nor  is  there,  thank  God !  any  doubi 
about  Bethany,  the  home  of  that  happy 
family,  so  peculiarly  our  Lord*s  friendb 
during  his  latter  years — his  own  home, 
indeed,  during  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem. 
It  is  a  sweet  retired  spot,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  slnpe  of  a  hill  to  the 
sooth  of  Mount  OliYet.  The  path  to 
Jerusalem  winds  round  the  Mount,  and 
through  the  vale  of  Jehoshaphat,  pre- 
cisely, to  all  appearance,  as  it  did  when 
the  Messiah  rode  thither  in  regal  but 
humble  triumph,  and  the  people  strewed 
their  garments  and  branches  in  the  way. 
They  show  yon  the  tomb  of  Laxarus,  an 
eicaration  in  the  rock,  to  which  yon 
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dMcend  by  many  etepta  It  liai  to  the 
wett  of  the  town,  and  cannot  therefore, 
I  think,  be  the  spot.  When  Mary  rote 
up  hastily  and  went  ont  to  meet  our 
Saviour  coming  from  Jericho,  the  Jews 
thought  she  was  goinff  to  the  graTo  to 
weep  there;  the  sepulchre  most  there- 
fore hare  been  to  the  east  of  the  city, 
and  in  fact  I  saw  two  or  three  ancient 
tombs  by  the  way-side  in  that  direction, 
one  of  which  may  have  been  Lazarus's. 

«  The  road  to  Jericho,  beyond  Bethany, 
runs  between  bleak  stony  mountains, 
dreariness  itself,  a  fit  scene  for  our  Lord's 
pandile  of  the  good  Samaritan.  We 
emerged  from  them  into  the  valley  of  the 
Jordwi,  about  six  boors  from  Jerusalem, 
and  presently  passed  a  singular-looking 
tumulus,  and  maqy  remains  of  walls,  a 
fragmeat  or  two  of  a  column,  &C.,  the 
ruins,  I  presume,  taken  by  Mr.  Bucking, 
ham  for  those  of  Jericho;  there  has 
certainly  been  a  city  there,  and  the  po- 
sition agrees  with  Joseph  bs*s  description 
much  more  than  that  of  Riha,  the  mi- 
serable village  cifromonly  supposed  to 
represent  it,  and  which  we  reached  soon 
after  crossing  a  clear  and  spiarkling  stream 
that  springs  from  the  Diamond  of  the 
Desert — the  scene  of  Sir  Kenneth's  ren- 
eontre  with  Saladin,  and — thought  of  far 
deeper  interest,  the  fountain  sweetened 
by  JBlisba.  I  saw  one  palm-tree  at  Riha 
--one  only ;  the  balsam  trees  have  been 
aztinct  for  ages.** 

«NAZAEETH. 

«  Mount  Tabor  was  full  in  view ;  the 
snowy  peaks  of  Mount  Hermon  rose  in 
the  distance,  and  at  our  feet  lay  Nazareth, 
embedded  in  its  little  vale  like  the  infant 
Saviour  in  its  mother's  arma 

*<  But  the  vale  of  Nazareth  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  the  beauty  ascribed  to  it  by 
travellers ;  its  hills  are  barren  and  uncul- 
tivated, and  the  grove  of  fig-trees  we 
past  through  descending  to  the  village 
was  Tery  scanty.  We  were  hospiubly 
received  by  the  superior  of  the  Spanish 
Convent,  who  gave  us  a  very  tolerable 
apartment,  with  a  portentous  crack,  how- 
ever, across  the  reof,  the  effect  of  the 
great  earthquake  of  the  first  of  January; 
have  you  ever  heard  of  it  in  England  ? 
They  had  excellent  rooms  for  visitors, 
but  the  wing  of  the  house  in  which  they 
were  situated  has  been  completely  ruined* 
Only  six  persons  were  killed  in  Nazareth, 
and  but  few  houses  were  injured. 

«The  church  is  very  handsome,  but 
inferior  to  those  at  Bethlehem  and  Je- 
rusalem ;  it  contains  two  organs,  one  of 
them  a  Tery  fine  instrument.  Expressing 
a  wish  to  hear  it  played,  the  superior  sent 
for  the  organist,  who  surprised  us  by 
•tiikiog  up  a  beautiful  slow  waltz,  (there 


was  BO  one  in  the  church  but  ourselves,) 
and  then  the  grand  Constitutions 
March  of  Spain ;  many  other  airs  fol- 
lowed, executed  with  much  taste  and 
enthusiasm  ;  it  was  quite  a  treat,  and  did 
me  much  good.  The  church  is  built  over 
a  grotto,  said  to  be  part  of  the  Virgin 
Mary's  house,  and  the  scene  of  the  An- 
nunciation. In  front  of  the  altar,  (that 
is,  where  it  now  stands),  stood  the  Santa 
Ciasa  of  Loretto,  said  to  have  been  trans- 
ported thither  by  angels  from  this  spot. 

•*  Clarke  and  I  nsited  the  steep  rock 
near  the  Maronite  church,  from  which  his 
father  imagined  the  Jews  wished ^to  cast 
our  Saviour ;  it  may  very  possibly  have 
been  the  spot;  the  rock  is  still  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  so 
much  rubbish  has  accumulated  at  the 
bottom  that  it  may  have  been  fifty  or 
sixty — eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  If 
I  recollect  right,  one  might  now  jump 
down  the  Tarpeian  rock  at  Rome  without 
much  risk  of  broken  limbs. 

**  Every  scene  of  our  Saviour's  life  at 
Nazareth  is  marked  by  chapels  and 
churches ;  there  is  a  well,  however, 
named  after  the  Virgin,  to  the  east  of  the 
city,  which  we  gazed  at  with  extreme 
interest ;  it  still  supplies  Nazareth  with 
water,  and  thither,  without  a  doubt,  came 
the  Virgin  mother  and  her  Saviour  Son,  ^ 
day  after  day,  to  draw  water,  as  we  saw 
the  daughters  of  Nazareth  coming  whifo 
we  stopped  our  horses  to  drink  of  it." 

<*SBA  OF  OAULBB. 

«*  Arrived  at  the  sea  of  Galilee,  I  was 
Tery  anxious  to  discover,  if  possible,  the 
sites  of  Capernaum,  Chorazin,  Betbsaida, 
&c,  and  to  visit  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake,  of  which  I  had  never  met  with 
any  description  ; — with  the  exception  of 
Burckhardt,  who  only  visited  the  south- 
eastern extremity,  and  a  few  other  gen- 
tlemen who  travelled  as  Arabs,  dread  of 
the  inhabitants  had  hitherto  deterred 
Frank  travellers  from  venturing  thither ; 
but  we  were  a  numerous  party,  well-armed 
— times  too  were  changed — and  we  deter- 
mined therefore  on  making  the  complete 
tour  of  the  lake,  en  route  for  Om  Keis 
and  Jerash ;  some  humbug  was  talked  to 
us,  not  about  the  inhabitants,  but  the 
roads,  which  our  guide  declared  abso- 
lutely impassable  t  truth  is  a  rare  bird  in 
this  country ;  there  is  as  beautiful  and 
easy  a  footpath  along  the  whole  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake  as  across  a  meadow  in 
England. 

<*  About  an  hour  north  of  Tiberias,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  unnoticed 
in  the  map,  we  entered  the  plain  of  Gen- 
nesareth,  of  which  Josephus  gives  such 
a  glowing  description,  nor  do  I  think  it 
OTercharged.    It  is  excessively  fertUe,  ^ 
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bat  for  the  nott  part  uncultlTated,  the 
wute  parts  aro  corered  with  the  rankest 
Tegetation,  reeds,  nehbek^treei,  oleanders, 
honeysuckles,  wild  flowers,  and  splendid 
thistles  in  hnmense  crops;  I  saw  a  stunted 
palm  or  two,  and  there  org  fig-trees, 
though  I  did  not  see  them — once  they 
were  numerous.  A  broad  clear  stream 
and  innumerable  rapid  little  rivulets  cross 
the  road.  Medjdel,  a  wretched  village, 
probably  represents  Magdala,  the  birth- 
place of  Alary  Magdalen,  both  names 
implying  <*  tower,**  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew, 
—but  of  Capernaum  no  traces  remain, 
not  even,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain  by 
repeated  inquiries,  the  memory  of  ita 
name.  Truly,  indeed,  has  Capernaum 
been  cast  down  to  Hades — the  grave  of 
oblivion.  I  think  it  must  have  stood  on 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  plain,  close 
to  the  sea ;  its  position  on  the  shore  can- 
not be  doubted»it  was  also  very  near 
the  mountain  on  which  our  Saviour 
preached  his  sermon,  for,  descending  from 
it,  he  entered  into  Capernaum ;  the  hills 
to  the  south  of  the  plain  are  very  rugged 
and  barren — no  one  would  for  a  moment 
dream  of  climbing  them  for  such  a  pur- 
pose as  our  Saviour  had  in  view,  those 
that  bound  the  plain  to  the  we»t  are  too 
distant  from  the  lake  to  answer  the  con- 
ditions— while  that  to  the  north,  which 
we  crossed  on  our  road  to  the  head  of  the 
lake,  agrees  with  them  in  every  point, 
the  summit,  an  easy  walk  from  the  town, 
supposing  it  situated  as  I  conceive  it  was, 
being  perfectly  smooth  and  covered  with 
fine  grass*  though  the  sides  are  rocky. 

«  Beyond  this  hill,  in  another  small 
plain,  flow  several  very  copious  streams 
of  warm  mineral  wati-rs,  and  there  are 
extensive  ruins  of  Roman  baths  and 
aqueducts.  After  traversing  a  succession 
of  sloping  meadows,  and  some  of  the 
finest  thickets  of  oleander  I  ever  saw,  in 
full  flower,  we  reached  the  head  of  the 
lake,  in  four  hours  after  leaving  Tiberias. 

**  I  could  hear  nothing  of  Chorazin  aod 
Bethsaida,  though  I  named  them  to 
almost  every  one  we  met.  Bethsaida, 
however,  was  discovered  by  Pococke  in 
ruins,  and  colled  by  the  same  name, 
rather  out  of  this  immediate  district,  but 
Choraain  ought  to  be  somewhere  here- 
abouts. Dr.  Richardson  was  informed 
that  both  ChoraEin  and  Cupemaum  were 
near,  but  in  ruins — no  one,  however, 
that  we  met,  seemed  to  know  any  thing 
about  them.  Some  future  traveller  may 
be  more  fortunate  in  this  interesting 
inquiry. 

"  After  riding  up  the  Ghor,  or  Valley 
of  the  Jordan,  about  an  hour,  we  halted 
for  the  nooutide  rest  under  two  large 
branching  nebbek-trees,  laden  with  fruit, 
a  thick  grove  of  oleanders  oYer-epreading 


the  moist  plain  below,  whererer  the  Jor- 
dan flowed,  or  the  little  streamlets,  that 
branch  off  from  and  reunite  with  him, 
find  their  way.  The  river  was  flowing 
very  swiftly,  and  of  considerable  breadti^ 
but  not  deeper  than  the*  horses*  knees  at 
the  point  where  we  forded  it ;  it  waa  a 
charming  evening,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
exiu^gerate  in  saying  that  thoosands  of 
birds  were  singing  in  the  thickets  as  we 
crossed  the  Ghor,  but  the  noise  the/  made 
was  horrible.** 

Lord  Lindsay  evidently  felt  like  a 
Christian,  the  soleam  associations  of 
these  scenes.  What  is  there  in  the 
world  to  compare  with  these  in  to* 
terest  ?  What  are  the  ancient  palaees 
of  the  Cflesars — the  giant  Colosseam— . 
the  temples  of  Greece,  or  even  the 
mystic  pyramids  of  Egypt— compared 
with  the  humble  Nazareth,  or  the  still 
and  lonely  waters  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 
Who  would  not  sooner  tread  on 
Horebf  the  mount  gf  God,  than  vistt 
any  other  fpot  in  the  known  world  ? — 
the* city  of  David — to  behold  the  site 
of  its  towers — the  olives  of  the  mount 
—the  cedars  of  Lebanon — the  brook 
Redron,  still  rolling  its  torrent  down 
the  ravine,  just  as  it  did  when  our 
Saviour  crossed  it,  **  the  same  night  ia 
which  he  was  betrayed  ;"  or  when 
Elijah  hid  himself  by  its  glens,  while 
the  ravens  brought  him  his  meat 

There  is  a  charm  for  the  mind  in 
visitin;;^  the  scenes  of  histories  of  past 
events — it  is  the  same  pleasure  which 
we  experience  in  witnessing  any  reiie 
of  aucient  times  or  ancient  men— a 
pleasure  always  felt  by  the  mind,  when 
we  approach  towards  investing,  with 
sensible  reality,  what  hitherto  has  been 
matter  of  purely  mental  knowledge ; 
just  the  same  feeling,  in  another  ma- 
nifestation, makes  us  pleased  with  the 
simplest  experiment  that  tests  the 
conclusions  of  science.  The  mind  re- 
joices, as  it  were,  in  having*  foond 
another  link,  which  unites  the  world 
of  its  own  deduction  with  that  of 
external  consciousness — and,  high  as 
may  be  the  faith,  and  firm  tlie  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  Scripture  his- 
tory on  the  mind,  there  is  no  one  who 
would  not  feel  that  his  perception  of 
that  truth  was  realized,  by  wandering 
among  the  surviving  monuments  of  its 
by-gone  scenes ; — faith,  indeed,  might 
not  be  strengthened — nor  conviction 
increased :  but  the  impression  of  the 
reality  of  the  events  would  be  made 
more  real — their  image  more  distinct — 
the^  would  be  removed  from  the  world 
of  indlstinctiveness,  an(|  ^p)ii\^d    with 
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our  eyery  day  and  ordinary  percep- 
tions— onr  belief  is  cemented,  into  a 
palpable  and  tangible  knowledge. 

This  truth  is  too  much  neglected  in 
the  education  of  children.  The  very 
sacredness  with  which  Scripture  his- 
tory and  Scripture  characters  are  in- 
vested,  take  something  from  the  im- 
pression of  their  reality.  Abraham 
and  Isaac  are  felt  like  beings^  of 
another  world.  We  are  not  taught  in 
childhood  to  imagine  them  as  real 
earthly  men.  Of  course,  the  defect  of 
which  wc  speak,  is  merely  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  imagination  ;  but  it  is  a 
defect  which  ought  not  to  be  rooted. 
The  young  mind  ought  to  be  familiarised 
with  the  plain  and  homely  conceptions 
of  the  patriarchs*  lives,  and  made  by 
every  practicable  means  to  associate 
their  existence  and  their  histories  with 
the  impressions  which  it  derives  from 
sense.  The  language  of  Scripture  is 
eminently  suited  to  aid  such  attempts 
— it  is  all  real ;  but,  we  fear  that  fre- 
quently the  effect  of  its  plain  and 
varied  simplicity,  is  weakened  in  its 
effect  on  the  imagination,  by  the  very 
reverence  with  which  we  are  taught  to 
look  on  its  narrative.  Whenever  this 
reverence  borders  on  mystery,  the 
sense  of  reality  is  weakened. 

But  we  are  wandering  from  our 
guide.  Lord  Lindsay  takes  every  op- 
portunity of  alluding  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  ;  he 
says,  himself  on  this  subject — **  Others 
have  borne  their  testimony — it  is  but 
adding  a  stone  to  the  csurn  ;  yet,  I  can- 
not and  ought  not  to  withhold  mine." 

The  appearance  of  the  Valley  of 
Ammon  is  thus  described  :— 

« The  scenery  waxed  drearier  and 
drearier  as,  at  ten  hours  and  a  half  from 
Jerash,  we  descended  an  akibut  or  preci- 
pitous stony  slope,  into  the  Valley  of 
Ammon,  and  crossed  a  beautiful  stream 
bordered  by  a  strip  of  stunted  grass,  often 
intermpted;  no  oleanders  cheered  theeyo 
ivith  their  rich  blossoms ;  the  hills  on  both 
sides  were  rocky  and  bare,  and  pierced 
with  excavations,  and  natural  caves. 
Here;  at  a  turning  in  the  narrow  valley, 
commence  the  antiauitics  of  Ammon.  It 
was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  stream ; 
tbe  dreariness  of  its  present  aspect  is 
quite  indescribable — ^it  looks  like  the 
abode  of  Death ;  the  valley  stinks  with 
dead  camels— one  of  them  was  rotting 
in  tbe  stream,  and  though  we  saw  none 
among  the  ruins,  they  were  nbsolntely 
coverediu  every  direction  with  their  dang. 
That  morning's  ride  would  have  convinced 
a  sceptic;  how  runs  the  prophecy?    <I 


will .  make  Rabbah  a  stable  for  camels^ 
and  the  Ammonites  a  couching-place  for 
flocks  i  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord  !• 

«  Nothing  but  the  croaking  of  frogs, 
and  screams  of  wild  birds,  broke  the 
silence  as  we  advanced  up  this  valley  of 
desolation.  Passing  on  the  left  an  un- 
opened tomb,  (for  the  singularity  in  these 
regions  is,  when  the  tombs  have  not  been 
violated,)  several  broken  sarcophagi,  and 
an  aqueduct,  in  one  spot  full  of  human 
skulls,  a  bridge  on  the  right,  a  ruin  on 
the  left,  apparently  the  southern  gate  of 
the  town,  and  a  hiffh  wall  and  lofty  ter- 
race, with  one  pillar  still  standing,  tbe 
remains  probably  of  a  portico — we  halted 
under  the  square  building,  supposed  by 
Sectzen  to  have  been  a  mausoleum,  and 
after  a  hasty  glance  at  it,  hurried  up  the 
glen  in  search  of  the  principal  ruins, 
which  we  found  much  more  extensive  and 
interesting  than  we  expected — not,  cer- 
tainly, in  such  good  preservation  as  those 
of  Jerash,  but  designed  on  a  much 
grander  scale.  Storks  were  perched  in 
every  direction  on  the  tops  of  the  different 
buildings ;  others  soared  at  an  immense 
height  above  us. 

y  We  examined  the  ruins  more  in  de- 
tail tbe  following  morning.  The  Mauso- 
leum, externally,  is  a  very  handsome 
square  edifice,  ornamented  with  Corin- 
thian pilasters,  and  an  elegant  cornice, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  lying  broken 
on  the  ground;  the  interior  is  circular,  an 
arched  window,  elegantly  carved  with 
roses  and  fretwork  on  tbe  suffit,  opening 
on  the  river,  under  an  ornamented  frieze, 
and  a  smaller,  in  the  adjacent  wall  of  the 
building,  surmounted  by  a  sculptured 
shell.  The  corresponding  windows  and 
walls  of  the  edifice  are  quite  destroyed. 
The  first  ruin  we  came  to  beyond  it,  (tho 
valley  bending  eastwards,)  was  a  birge 
well-built  Christian  Church,  with  a 
steeple,  which  we  ascended  by  thirty- 
three  steps,  in  excellent  preservation. 
Beyond  it,  alou^ide  the  river,  are  the 
remains  of  n  loUy  portico,  consisting  of 
a  central  arched  recess,  from  which  wings, 
with  smaller  recesses,  seem  originally  to 
have  branched,  curving  irregularly  ac- 
cording to  the  bend  of  the  river,  and 
ornamented  in  front  with  lolly  Corinthian 
columns,  of  which  four,  much  injured, 
and  without  their  capitals,  are  still  stand- 
ing. Viewed  from  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  the  back  of  this  portico,  (if  it 
really  was  one,)  has  the  appearance  of  n 
fortress,  being  supported  by  two  lofty 
round  towers,  united  by  a  bastion,  pro- 
jecting angularly.  At  tho  time  of  the 
floods,  the  water  of  the  river  was  con- 
veyed by  an  arch  under  this  building 
through  the  town. 
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«  Tha  rhrcr,  throoghont  the  Tallef,  Km 
been  conflBad*  and,  in  niiioy  placet,  ttill 
ilpwi  within  a  diaonal  of  masonry,  at  a 
•aft-gnard  againtt  innndation.  From  thit 
artificial  bank  a  handtomt  bridge,  of  one 
broad  arch,  itill  qnite  entire,  it  thrown 
acrott  the  ttream  beyond  the  portico. 
We  croeted  it  to  the  touthern  bank,  there 
"being  nothing  more  on  the  northern 
worth  teeing,  except  the  remains  of  a 
temple  of  florid  Corinthian  architectore 
and  tculptnre,  tadly  injured  by  time  and 
wind.  A  few  momentt,  and  we  reached 
the  noblett  min  at  Ammon,  a  mott  mag- 
nificent theatre,  bnilt  in  the  hollow  of 
the  touthern  hilL  A  quadrangular  co- 
lonnade, of  the  Corinthian  order,  ex- 
tended in  front  of  it,  twelre  of  the  pil- 
lart,  forming  the  touth-westem  angle, 
are  still  standing;  eight  perfect,  with 
their  entablature,  in  front  of  the  theatre, 
and  four,  without  capitals,  running  to- 
wardt  the  river.  Between  the  colonnade 
and  tlie  touth«wett  horn  of  the  theatre, 
the  ancient  pavement  remains  very  per- 
fect; the  raited  pavement  of  the  prot- 
cenium,  or  platform  behind  the  ttage,  it 
alto  in  good  pretervation,  but  this  part  of 
the  building  it  much  ruined.  Many  Co- 
rinthian capitalt  are  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  traces  of  modern  Arab  houses  are 
ditcemible  in  the  area.  Bones  and  skulls 
of  cameb  were  mouldering  there,  and  in 
the  vaulted  iralleriet  of  thit  immense 
ttructure.  We  counted  forty-three  tlert 
of  very  high  teats,  divided  by  three  gal- 
leries ;  but  several  more,  probably,  nre 
covei«d  bv  the  accumulated  earth.  Be- 
hind the  highett  gallery,  a  wall  is  built 
up  against  the  roi-k,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  doorway,  receding  rather  more 
than  three  feet,  with  a  semicircular  recess 
on  each  tide,  givet  accett  to  a  tquare 
vaulted  apartment-»4he  whole  intide  and 
outside  overgrown  wXh  creepert,  and  the 
architectural  decorations  very  chaste — it 
produces  a  beautiful  effect  from  below, 
the  mountain  craign  towering  over  iL 
Thi%  according  to  Arab  tradition,  was 
the  tnmmer-teat  of  the  Prince  of  Am- 
mon in  Solomon's  time — the  theatre  hit 
palace. 

**  Beyond  the  theatre — and  the  latt 
building  in  that  direction,  it  a  curious 
nondescript  pile — vaulted  galleriet  and 
arched  entrnncet  from  without,  and  a 
mats  of  ruins  within ;  I  could  not  tell 
what  to  make  of  it.  Nearly  opposite  the 
theatre,  on  the  northern  hill,  stands  the 
large  building,  called  by  Burckhardt  the 
Castle.  I  did  not  visit  it — Dr.  Mac 
Lennan  did,  and  ditcovered,  moreover, 
very  extentive  mint  on  a  table-land  at 
the  tnmmit. 

^"  There  are  many  other  mint  in  the 
Valley  of  Ammon,  bat  in  tuch  utter 


decay,  that  it  it  difficnlt  to  nj  wiwi  &ej 
have  been.  Near  the  Corinthian  tei^la, 
on  the  north  tide  of  the  river,  tCaads  tke 
broken  thaft  of  a  very  noble  colanin, 
larger  in  itt  diameter  than  any  at  Jeraah 
.—at  are  alto  the  colnmnt  in  front  of  tin 
tuppoted  Portico. 

*'  Such  are  the  relics  of  ancient  Am- 
mon, or,  rather,  of  Philadelphia,  for  90 
bniiding  there  can  boatt  of  a  prior  date 
to  that  of  the  change  of  name.  It  was 
a  bright  cheerful  morning,  but  still  iIm 
▼alley  b  a  very  dreary  tpot,  even  wkea 
the  tun  thinet  the  brightett.  Vukinvi 
were  garbaging  on  a  camel,  at  we  alonrly 
rode  back  through  the  glen,  and  reas- 
cended  the  akiba,  by  whiclt  we  approached 
it.  Ammon  is  now  quite  deserted,  ex- 
cept by  the  Bedonint,  who  water  their 
flockt  at  itt  little  river,  detceediog  to  it 
by  a  Wady,  nearly  opposite  the  theatre^ 
(m  which  Dr.  Mac  Lennan  taw  greet 
herds  and  flockt,  and,  if  I  recollect  right, 
considerable  ruins,)  and  by  tite  oMm^ 
Reascendiag  it,  we  met  sheep  and  goota 
by  thousands,  and  camels  by  hundreds 
coming  down  to  drink — all  in  btiautifiii 
condition.     How — let  me  again  cite  the 

rphecy — how  runs  it? — <•  Ammon  shall 
a  desolation !  Rabbah  of  the  Abb- 
monites — shall  be  a  desolate  heap!  I 
will  make  Rabbah  a  stable  for  camels, 
and  the  Ammonites  a  couching  place  fat 
flockt,  and  ye  thall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord!*' 

We  have,  perhaps,  quoted  tuflScient 
to  give  our  readers  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  style  and  merit  of  these  volumes. 
We  must  now  make  room  for  the  ac- 
count of  Lebanon : — 

^  Starting  from  Deir  el  Akhmar,  at  a 
quarter  patt  four  in  the  morning,  andta- 
cending  through  woods  of  prickly  oak  and 
valonidi,  we  reached  in  tbree  hours  the 
mined  village  Ainnet,  from  which  begin 
the  steep  ridges  of  Lebanon.  All  the 
trees  ceased  now,  except  a  species  of 
dwarf  cedar,  emitting  a  delidout  fra- 
grance, which  replaced  them,  and  con- 
tinued though  diminishing  in  number, 
almost  to  the  summit.  The  rocky 
slooe  of  the  (mountain  is  covered  with 
yellow,  white,  red,  and  pink  flowers^ 
affording  delicious  food  for  the  bees  of 
Lebanon — their  hooey  is  excellent.  At 
eight  we  came  in  sight  of  Lake  Leman 
of  the  East,  or  Yemouni,  as  every  one 
pronounced  it,  lying  to  the  south,  em- 
bosomed between  the  upper  and  lower 
ridges.  An  hour  afterwards  we  reached 
an  immense  wreath  of  snow,  lying  on  the 
breast  of  the  mountain,  just  below  the 
tnmmit — and  from  that  tummit,  five 
minutes  afterwards,  what  a  prospect 
opened  before  us!  Two  vast  ridges  of 
Irebanon,  curving  westwards  fipom  the 
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oantnd  spot  wb«re  we  stood*  like  the 
hoTDS  of  a  bent  bow,  or  the  wings  of  a 
theatre,  ran  down  towards  the  sea,  breaks 
ing  in  their  descent  into  a  hundred  minor 
hiUs,  between  which,  unseen,  unheard — 
and  through  as  deep  and  dark  and  jagged 
a  chasm  as  ever  yavmed  the  Kadisha  or 
Sacred  River  of  Lebanon,  rushes  down 
to  the  Mediterraneaiv— the  blue  and 
bbundless  Mediterranean,  which  far  on 
the  western  horizon,  meeU  and  mingles 
with  the  sky. 

*•  Oor  eyes  coming  home  again,  after 
roving  over  thb  nobis  view,  we  had  lei- 
anre  to  observe  a  small  group  of  trees  not 
larger,  apparently,  than  a  clump  of  an 
English  park,  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
northern  wing  or  horn  of  this  grand  na- 
tural theatre ;  these  were  the  far-famed 
cedars.  We  were  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  reaching  them,  the  descent  being 
v.ery  precipitous  and  difficult,  ^s  we 
entensd  the  grove,  the  air  was  quite  per- 
fumed with  their  odour,  the  «*  smell  of 
Lebanon,"  so  celebrated  by  the  pen  of 
inspiration. 

**  We  halted  under  one  of  the  laigest 
trees,  inscribed  with  De  ki  fiorde's  name 
on  one  side,  and  De  la  Martina's  on  the 
other.  But  do  not  think  that  we  were  sa- 
carilegiotts  enough  to  wound  these  glorious 
treee;  there  are  few  English  names  com- 
paratively, I  am  happy  to  say — I  would 
ae  soon  cut  my  name  on  the  wall  of  a 
church. 

«<  Several  generations  of  cedars,  all 
growing  promiscuously  toeether,  compose 
tnis  beautiful  grove.  The  younger  are 
very  numerous— the  second-rate  would 
form  a  noble  wood  of  themselves,  were 
even  the  patriarchal  dynasty  quite  ex- 
tinct— one  of  them,  by  no  means  the 
largest,  measures  nioettfen  feet  and  a 
quarter  in  circumference;  and  in  repeated 
kstances  two,  three,  and  four  large  trunks 

3 ring  from  a  single  root;  but  they  have 
1  a  fresher  appearance  than  the  patri- 
archs, and  straighter  stems  $  straight  as 
young  palm  trees.  Of  the  giants,  there 
are  seven  standing  very  near  each  other,  . 
all  on  the  same  hill ;  three  more  a  little 
further  on,  nearly  in  a  line  with  them ; 
and  in  a  second  walk  of  discovery,  after 
my  companions  had  lain  down  to  rest,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  detecting  two  others 
low  down  on  the  northern  edge  of  the 
grove — twelve  therefore — in  all,  of  which 
the  ninth  from  the  south  is  the  sqanllest; 
but  even  that  bean  tokens  of  antiquity, 
coeval  with  its  brethren.  Pell  and  I 
measured  several  of  them ;  De  la  Mar- 
tiue's  tree  is  forty-sine  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  the  largest  of  my  two,  on  the 
northern  slope,  sixty-three,  foUowing  the 
sianosities  of  the  bark,  that  is  to  sav. 
<*  The  stately  bearing  and  graoeml  re- 
VoL.  XIL 


pose  of  the  young  cedan  contrast  singu- 
larly  with  the  wild  aspect  and  firantk 
attitude  of  the  old  ones,  flinging  abroad 
their  knotted  and  muscular  limb^  like  so 
many  Laocoons;  while  others,  broken 
off,  lie  rotting  at  their  feet ;  but  life  is 
strong  in  them  all ; — they  look  as  if  ther 
had  been  struggling  for  existence  with 
evil  spirits,  and  God  had  interposed  and 
forbidden  the  war,  that  the  trees  He  had 
planted  might  remain  living  witnesses  to 
faithless  men  of  that  ancient  *glorv  of 
Lebanon.*— Lebanon,  the  emblem  of  tha 
righteous — which  departed  from  her  when 
Israel  rejected  Christ — her  Tines  drooping» 
her  trees  few,  that  a  child  may  number 
them ;  she  stands  blighted,  a  type  of  tha 
unbeliever !  And  blighted  she  must  re- 
main till  her  second  spring,  the  day  of 
renovation  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord; 
when  at  the  voice  of  Ood  Israel  shall 
spring  up  anew  to  life,  and  the  cedar  and 
the  vine,  the  olive  of  Carmel  and  the 
rose  of  Sharon,  emblems  of  the  moral 
graces  of  God  reflected  on  his  people, 
shall  revive  in  the  wilderness,  to  /beautify  , 
the  place  of  his  sanctuary,  to  make  tha 
place  of  his  feet  glorious* — to  swefl  the 
chorus  of  Universal  Nature  to  the  praifd 
of  the  Liviuff  God. 

«  We  had  intended  proceedmg  that 
evening  to  the  Psherre ;  but,  no^  we 
could  not  resolTe  to  leave  those  gloiio«t 
trees  so  soon— the  loveliest,  the  nobleet» 
the  holiest  in  the  whole  worid.  Tha 
tent  was  pitched,  and  we  spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  under  their  'shadowy  shroud.' 
Oh  !  what  a  church  that  grove  is !  never 
did  I  think  Solomon*s  song  so  beautiful ; 
and  that  most  noble  chapter  of  Eaekiel* 
the  thirty-6rst.  I  had  read  it  on  the 
heights'  of  Syene,  Egypt  on  my  right 
hand,  and  Ethiopia  on  my  left;  with 
many  another  denunciation,  how  awfully 
fulfilled !  ]of  desolation  against  Pathros, 
and  judgments  upon  No ;  but  this  was 
the  place  to  enjoy  it,  lying  under  one  of 
those  vast  trees,  looking  up  every  now  * 
and  then  into  its  thick  boughs,  hearing 
the  little  birds  warbling,  and  a  perpetuM 
hum  of  insect  life  perking  the  air  with 
its  drowsy  melody.  Eden  is  close  by—* 
these  are  <  the  trees  of  Eden,*  <  the 
choice  and  best  of  Lebanon* — these  are 
the  trees — there  can  be  none  nobler  which 
Solomon  spake  of,  <  from  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  to  the  hyMop  on  the  wall,* — the 
object  of  repeated  allusion  and  comparison 
throughout  the  Bible — the  emblem  of  the 
righteous  in  David's  Sabbath  hymn — and 
honour  above  honour — the  likeness  of 
the  countenance  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
the  inspired  Canticles  of  Solomon. 

*<  Our  encampment  was  very  pictu- 
resque that  night,  the  fire  throwing  a 
strong  light  on    the  cedar  that  over- 
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ifonble-lined  square,  wiih  ttnnge 

is  the  Anglet,  on  his  hand*  pot  soom  nk 

on  the  ptSm,  mdd  brnde  him  look  ibU  it 

and  tell  ns  what  he  saw. 

« A  cbafinflf-dish    haTing  now    heea 

brought  in,  the  wintfd,  hb  beads  m  his 

hand,  began  muroblinir  prafers  or  iwo- 

cations,  the  same  words,  I  beliere,  av«r 

and  oTer  again,  at  first  in  a  lond  Toiee, 

then    gradually  sinking  tOl    they  were 

quite  inaudible  (like  a  top  falling  asleep), 

though  bis  lips  continned  moTing  apace. 

Prom  time  to  time  he  placed  iocenae  and 

one  of  the  torn  scraps  of  P^por  on  the 

fire,  frequently  interrupting  lus  iooanfa^ 

tion  to  ask  the  boy  whether  he  sftw  any 

thinic,  to  which  he  as  frequently  replied 

in  the  negative ;  at  last  he  said,  «  I  saw 

someUiing  flit  by  quickly,'  bat  notliing 

.     ^  *  -  .    «.       .        _  .  ^      ^.  -   ,     mure  came,  and  the  wiiard  said  we  most 

the  first  time,  and,  as  I  was  not  satisfied  ^  ^^^y^^^  y^     ,^,^  ^  ^^ 

with  his  performance^  and  he  hardly  got  "^  ..  ^he  same  ceremonies  hani^  been 
&irplayamoi^  us,  I  had  him  a  second  ^^^  ^  ,^  „^  y,  appeareneo, 
time  to  myself,  wishing  to  gnre  him  a  fair    ^^4/;^  the  word   of  command,   began 

sweeping ;  then  he  made  the  boy  call  for 
seven  flags  in  succession,  all  of  whidi 
made  their  appearance,  and,  btft  of  aD, 
the  Sultan,  whom  he  described  as  seated 
on  his  diTan  drinking  coffee.  <Now,' 
said  the  magician,  *  the  diarm  is  com- 
flAete,  and  you  may  call  for  any  o&e  jmt 
like.' 

**  The  fhrst  person  we  smnmoaed  waa 
the  Rev. »  a  mutual  Irieiid 


canopied  ns— those  enormous  anus,  of 
gjhastly  whHeoess,  seemed  almost  dhre 
and  aboal  to  grasp  and  catch  us  up  into 
«he  thick  darkness  they  issued  from." 

We  have  ptomised  cor  readers  an 
account  of  Lord  Lindsay*s  interview 
with  the  Bii^c'ian :  we  advert  to  this 
•nljieet  the  more  readily,  because  we 
know  of  none  more  curious.  We  thall 
endeavour  to  aUte  facu  briefly  for  our 
readeit,  without  attempting  to  en>lain 
what,  we  confeai,  appears  to  us  perfectly 
inexplicable.  We  shall  first  give  Lord 
Lindsay's  account — 

*<  Do  you  remember  the  strange  story 

Miss  H told  us  of  the  Egyptian  ma- 

cician  ?  I  have  had  him  twice  here, — that 
k  to  say,  the  gentlemen  atthe  inn  had  him 


triaL     I  am  not  yet  satisfied;   he 
needed  in  the  first  person  we  called  for, 
bat  failed  egregiously  in  the  others. 

«  The  firet  night  we  all  assembled  in 
the  Salle  k  manger  of  the  Hotel,  and, 
the  wisard  being  introduced,  we  seated 
hMi  on  the  divan,  furnished  him  with  a 
pipe,  and  then  proceeded  to  question  him 
as  to  hb  power,  &&  He  said  he  was 
&eai  Alfieps,  (query  of  Sycoraz's  family, 
Caliban's  mother  ?)  and  that  he  belonged 
to  a  tribe  or  caste,  who  are  ruled  by 
sheikhi  or  chiefs,  aad  call  themselves 
servants  of  Solomon.  We  asked  him 
whether  he  worked  by  Allah  or  by  Sa- 
tan; he  gave  me  a  Scotch  answer  the 
irst  day,  <  Does  not  Satan  come  from 
Allah?*  but  the  following  evening  af- 
firmed [t  was  by  Allah. 

«*  I  ashed  him  whether  he  understood 
the  words  he  used,  which  are  not  Ara- 
bic; at  least  one  of  my  friends  here,  who 
epeaks  the  language,  could  make  nothing 
•f  tbem.  He  said  Yes.— and,  in  answer 
to  my  fbrther  inquiries,  repeated  thirteen 
woffds  or  nasMS,  which,  he  said,  were  all 
a  man  needed  the  knowledge  of  to  obtain 
the  Hiroe  power  with  himself;— you  must 
learn  them  by  heart  (he  is  willing  to 
t«<«ch  any  one  <  for  a  consideration'),  then 
for  seven  days  make  a  fire  seven  times 
every  day,  throw  inoense  on  it,  and  walk 
round  the  fire  seven  times,  pronouncing 
sttven  times  the  thirteen  names — then  go 
to  sLe^p,  and  you  will  awake  with  the  hn 
eulty  required.  A  complicated  receipt 
this  I 

•*  The  magician,  meanwhile,  was  wri- 
ting several  lines  in  AraUc,  which  he  af- 
terviards  tore  into  seven  pieces,  each  own- 

tainiag  a  distich.     A  boy  having  been 
procured  (for  a  child  only  caa  receive  the 

power  of  magical    vision),   he    drew  a 


of  William's  and  mine,  and  the  first  per- 
son  who  told  them  of  these  magicians  ; 
he  was  described,  upon  the  whole,  aoco- 
retely,  but  this  was  the  only  sncceesfol 
summons;  the  spirits  either  would  not 
come,  or  appeared  by  proxy,  to  the  sad 
discomposure  of  Arab  Glendower,  who, 
it  is  but  fair  to  state,  at^buted  the 
failure  to  iu  being  Ramadan. 

«  I  tried  him  with  Daniel  Lambert, 
who,  I  was  informed,  was  a  thin  onua, 
and  with  Miss  Biffin,  who  made  her  ap- 
pearance with  arms  and  legs.  He  has 
been  equally  unsuccessful  with  a  party 
of  Americans — this  is  odd  enough  when 
one  considen  how  strongly  Bur.  Salt, 
Lord  Prudhoe,  and  Major  Felix,  who  sub- 
jected him  to  long  and  repeated  examina- 
tions, were  impressed  with  the  bdief  of 
his  sQperaatural  powers. 

<«  Ooe  thing  is  unquestionable — that 
the  children  <£  see  a  crowd  of  objects, 
following  each  other,  and,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  incantaUon,  the  very 
same  objecti — as  virid  and  distinct  as  If 
they  looked  out  of  the  window  at  noon- 
day. How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
Collusion  is  out  of  the  question.** 

The  circiimstancet  connected  with 
these  magicmns  are  so  extraordtnarr, 
that  we  are  sure  that  our  readers  wul 
excuse  as  if  we  lay  before  thtw  at 
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length  the  best  account  which  hm  ap- 
pesu^d  of  them,  In  an  artidc  in  the 
QHorierly  Review,  on  Laue*t  Mannen 
and  Customs  of  the  Egyptians  : — 

M  Having  thns  very  briefly  skimaMd 
orer  Mr.  Lane's  two  Tolnnics,  we  shall 
ooDclnile  by  extractiD|r  an  aooonnt  of  one 
of  the  most  eztraordiaary  feats  of  magic 
thst  hare  been  recorded  srace  the  days  of 
the  Pharaohs,  when  the  nuigicians  of  the 
tame  country  were  nble  to  produce 
imitations  'by  their  enchantments'  of 
the  first  two  onfy  of  the  many  phigaes 
brought  upon  Egypt;  imitations  near 
enough  in  their  resemblance  to  impose 
upon  the  wicked  king  and  hb  subjects ; 
though  they  were  wholly  foiled  in  their 
presumptuous  attempts  at  the  rest  If 
the  ezhibiUon  we  allude  to  now  had  been 
related  by  persons  who,  from  their  general 
ignorance,  or  otherwise,  might  be  coa- 
sidered  undeser¥ing  of  credence,  we  should 
have  pawed  it  in  silence :  but  as  it  has 
been  witneeiied  not  only  by  Mr.  Lane,  but 
by  several  intelligent  English  travelers 
and  residents — as  for  instance  by  Captain 
Lord  Prudhoe,  of  the  navT>  and  Mafor 
Feliz,  of  the  army,  and  Mr.  Salt,  the 
resident  consul — we  are  disposed  to  enter 
into  the  subject;  and  mors  especially  as 
we  know  there  are  some  serious  persons 
•f  sober  and  superior  intellects,  who  not 
only  do  not  doubt  the  literal  aocuracy  of 
the  story  m  told,  but  are  not  iadisposed 
to  entertain  a  feeling  that  the  appearances 
narrated  could  only  have  been  eflected 
by  superhuman  means.  It  will  be  our 
business,  after  stating  the  facts,  to  endea- 
vour to  explain  this  mystery,  to  unravel 
whicht  'neither  I  nor  others,'  says  Mr. 
Lano,  *  ha?w  been  able  to  discover  any 
due.*  This  singular  exhibition  certainly 
conveys  a  deeper  interest,  from  the  dr- 
cumstHuce  of  its  being  found  in  the  same 
country  which  gave  birth  to  those  pro- 
fessors of  the  same  arts,  and  who,  more 
than  three  thousand  years  ago,  had  the 
audacity,  by  their  enchantmentSi  to  en- 
deavour to  imitate  the  avenging  power 
of  the  Almighty.  But  fur  Mr.  Lane's 
narrative  :-^ 

** '  A  few  days  afier  my  first  arrival  in 
this  country,  my  curiosity  was  excited  on 
the  subject  of  m^c  by  a  drcnmstance 
related  to  me  by  Mr.  Salt,  our  consol- 
generaL  Having  had  reason  to  believe 
that  one  of  his  servants  was  a  thief,  from 
th#  fisct  of  several  articles  of  property 
haTing  been  stolen  from  his  house,  he 


sent  for  Hm  celebrated  Mi^Veb'ee  nm. 
gician,  with  the  view  of  intimidatnig 
them»  and  causing  the  guiltv  one  (if  any 
of  them  were  guilty)  to  confess  his  crime. 
The  magician  came;  and  said  that  ha 
would  cause  the  exact  image  of  the  person 
who  had  committed  the  tbefU  to  appear 
to  any  youth  not  arrived  at  the  age  of 
puberty;  and  desired  the  master  of  the 
house  to  call  in  any  boy  whom  be  might 
choose.  As  aevmal  boys  were  then 
employed  in  a  garden  adjacent  to  the 
house,  one  of  them  was  called  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  palm  of  thb  boy's  right 
hand  the  magician  drew,  with  a  pea,  a 
certain  diagram,  in  the  centre  of  which 
he  poured  a  little  ink.  Into  tliis  ink  be 
desired  the  boy  stedfasUy  to  look.  Ha 
then  burned  some  incense  and  several 
bits  of  paper  inscribed  with  charms ;  and^ 
at  the  same  time,  called  for  various  objects 
to  ajtpear  in  the  ink.  The  boy  decuured 
that  he  saw  all  these  objects,  and  last  of 
all,  the  image  of  the  guilty  person ;  he 
described  his  stature,  countenance,  and 
dress;  said  that  he  knew  him;  and  di- 
rectly ran  down  into  the  garden,  and 
apprehended  one  of  the  labourers,  who, 
when  brought  before  the  master,  imme- 
diately confessed  that  he  was  the  ^ief.*— 
Vol.  i.  pp.  846,  347. 

«  We  should  not  have  attached  much 
iosportance  to  this  discovery,  provided 
the  supposed  power  of  the  magician  had 
stopped  here :  the  boy  was  a  neighbour ; 
( he  knew  the  man,'  and  miffht  have  koewii 
him  to  be  a  thief;  still  it  is  curious ;  but 
that  which  Mr.  Lane  afterwards  wit- 
nessed is  infinitely  more  so.  Being  deter* 
npined  to  have  ocular  proof  of  what  he 
had  heard,  he  applied  to  the  interpreter 
of  the  British  consulate,  who  brought  to 
him  the  Sheeykh  *Abd  El^Cka'dir  Ei^ 
Mugh'reb'ee,  on  whom  the  mantle  of 
one  of  the  ancient  magicians  of  the 
Pharaohs  would  seem  to  £sve  descended^ 
and  whose  designation  will  remind  every 
reader  of  the  excdlent  tale  of  <  Maugraby* 
the  Magician.'  The  previous  incantation 
of  burning  frankincense  and  coriander* 
seed,  to  wind  up  the  charm,  may,  with 
many,  pass  for  nothings  and  so  may  the 
strips  of  paper  inscribed  with  certain  forms 
of  invocation,  such  as 

<*  *  Tur'shoon'  and  « Turyoo'shoon,' 
which,  he  said,  were  the  names  of  two 
genii,  his  '  familiar  spirits.*  I  compared 
the  copies  (says  Mr.  Lane)  with  the 
originals,  and   found  that  they  exactly 


*  MaugraJbre  signifies  a  yfestem  man — u  e.  a  native  of  Morocco,  or  more  generally 
of  itfouritania,  the  country  of  the  Moors,  in  which  district  the  great  colleges  of  mRgic 
(Domdaniel,  &c)  were  formerly  situated;  and  in  which  the  black  art  is  still  cultivated, 
it  M«»>.  to  .  great  *rt^U  ^.^  ,,^^^  ^^  V^OOglc 
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amtd.      The   fd^wfaig  it  a  trantlm- 

Uon:— 

« Tar'thoon  !     Tnxyoo'tluKNi  I       Ome 

down! 
Comedown!   BepreMot!    Whitber  are 

gone 
tlie  prince  and  his  troope?     Where  are 

El  Ahh'mar 
the  prince  and  hit  troopt  ?      Be  pre- 

tent, 
je  tenrantt  of  these  nanet!     And  thb 

it  the  remoral. 
And  we  hare  remored  from  thee 
tliy  Teil ;  and  tby  tight  to^av 
it  piercing.     Correct,  correct!' — Vol  t. 

pp.  349»  35a 
The  boy  on  the  pretent  occasion  wat 
brought  in,  by  Mr.  Lane's  desire,  from 
among  a  parcel  of  boys  in  the  street,  re- 
tomiog  from  a  manafactory,  and  had 
therefore  no  previous  communication  with 
the  old  Magus.  The  oreparations  being 
completed,  with  all  the  accompanyiag 
mummery,  and  after  muttering  indistinctly 
a  few  words, 

« '  He  then  atked  him  (the  boy)  if  he 
nw  any  thing  in  the  ink;  and  wat 
answered,  'No;'  but  about  a  minute 
after,  the  boy,  trembling,  and  seemmg 
much  frightened,  said,  '  I  se^  a  man 
sweeping  the  ground.'  <  When  he  hat 
tweeping/  taid  the  magician,  « (ell 
Pretently  the  boy  taid,  <He  hat 
'  The  magician  then  again  inter, 
rnpted  hit  muttering  to  atk  the  boy  if  he 
knew  what  a  ieyVadl  (or  flag)  wat^ 
and,  beiac  antwered  «  Yes,'  detired  him 
to  tay,  *  Bring  a  flag.'  The  boy  did  to, 
aad  toon  said,  <  He  has  brought  a  flag.' 
*  What  colour  is  it?*  asked  the  magician ; 
the  boy  replied,  <  Red.'  He  was  told  to 
eali  for  another  flag,  which  he  did ;  and 
soon  after  he  said  that  he  saw  another 
brought,  and  that  it  was  Mack*  In  like 
manner,  he  was  told  to  call  for  a  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seTenth,  which 
he  described  as  being  successively  brought 
before  liim,  specifying  their  colours  as 
white,  green,  blade,  red,  and  blue.  The 
magician  then  asked  him  (as  be  did,  also, 
each  time  that  a  new  flag  was  described 
as  being  brought),  <  How  many  flags  have 
you  now  before  you  ?*  <  Seven,'  answered 
the  boy.  While  this  was  going  on,  the 
magician  put  the  second  and  third  of  the 
small  strips  of  paper  upon  which  the 
forms  of  invocation  were  written,  into 
the  chafing-dish ;  and,  6*esh  frankincense 
and  coriander-seed  baring  been  repeatedly 
added,  the  fumes  became  painful  to  the 
eyes.  When  the  boy  had  described  the 
seven  flags  as  appearing  to  him,  he  was 
desired  to  say,  <  Bring  the  Soolta'n's  tent, 
and  pitch  it'  This  he  did ;  and  in  about 
a  minute  after  he  said,  *  Some  men  have 


[Not. 


brought  the  tent— a  large,  green  toni; 
they  are  pitching  it ;'  and  presently  ha 
added,  <they  have  set  it  up.'  'Nofw,' 
taid  the  magician,  <  order  the  soldiert  to 
come,  and  to  pitch  their  camp  around  the 
tent  of  the  Soolte'n.'  The  boy  did  aa 
he  wat  detired;  and  immediately  aaid* 
<  I  see  a  great  many  soldiers,  with  ihffir 
tenU;  they  have  pitched  the  teats.*  He 
was  then  told  to  order  that  the  soldieia 
thould  be  drawn  up  in  ranks ;  and,  haviag 
done  so,  be  presently  said,  that  he  saw 
them  thus  arranged.  Tbe  magidan  had 
nut  the  fourth  of  the  little  strips  of  paper 
rato  the  chafing-dish,  and  soon  after  he 
did  the  same  with  the  fifUu  He  now 
said, '  Tell  tome  of  the  people  to  bruig  a 
buli'  The  boy  gave  the  order  reqiiind, 
and  taid,  *  I  tee  a  bull ;  it  is  red ;  four 
men  are  dragging  it  alonff,  and  three  are 
bMVtinff  it.'  He  was  told  to  deaira  thevi 
to  kill  it,  and  cut  it  up,  and  to  pot  the 
meat  in  saucepans,  and  cook  it.  He  did 
as  he  was  dhrected,  and  described  theae 
operations  as  apparently  performed  befote 
his  eyes.  <Tell  the  soldiers,*  taid  the 
magician,  '  to  eat  it.'  The  b^  did  ao^ 
and  said,  <  They  are  eating  it.  Tliey  have 
done,  and  are  wathinff  t^ir  bands.'  The 
magiciaa  then  told  him  to  call  for  tha 
Soolta'n;  and  the  boy,  having  done  thia» 
said,  « I  tee  the  Soolta'n  ri£ng  to  boa 
tent,  OB  a  bay  horse,  aad  he  hat  on  hia 
head  a  high  red  cap;  he  hat  alighted  aft 
hb  tent,  and  tat  down  withm  it!  <Deaifa 
them  to  bring  coffee  to  the  Soolta  V  aaid 
the  magician,  <and  to  form  the  coort.' 
Thete  orders  were  given  by  the  boy  ;  and 
he  said  that  he  saw  them  performed.' — 
Vol  i.  fp.  352,  S53. 

« Even  here,  though  tbe  boy  waa 
selected  by  Mr.  Lane,  a  tutpidoa  might 
arite  of  some  collusien  between  the  n»a- 
gician  and  the  boy;  that  the  ofcjecta, 
supposed  to  be  seen  by  him  in  the  ink. 
had  no  existence,  but  had  preriously  been 
arranged  in  a  regular  succession,  and  that 
the  boy  had  learned  them  by  heart  ;  b«t 
we  are  assured  no  possibility  of  auch  a 
collusion  could  have  taken  place,  and  we 
are  perfectly  satisfied  there  was  none. 
To  proceed : — 

*  «<  He  now  addressed  himself  to  roe, 
and  asked  m^  if  I  wished  the  boy  to  aee 
any  person  who  was  absent  or  dead  ?  I 
named  Lord  Nelson,  of  whom  the  boy 
had  eridently  never  heard ;  for  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  he  pronouncedthe  name 
after  several  trials.  'The  magician  deored 
the  boy  to  say  to  the  Soolta'n — *  My  maater 
salutes  thee,  and  desires  thee  to  bring 
Lord  Nelson :  bring  him  before  my  eyet^ 
that  I  may  see  him,  speedily.'  The  boy 
then  did  so,  and  almost  inunediately  added, 
*  A  messenger  is  gone,  and  has  retomed, 
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aad  brought  a  mm,  dreated  in  a  black* 
andt  of  European  doilies  :  the  man  has 
lost  his  left  ann.'    He  then  paused  for 
a  moment  or  two;  and*  looking  more 
intently  and  more  closely  into  the  ink, 
said,  <  No,  he  has  not  lost  his  left  arm, 
but  it  is  pkKwd  to  his  breast'      This 
correction  made    his    description    more 
striking  than  it  had  been  without  it, 
UBoe   Lord   Nelson    generally  had  his 
empty  sleeve  attached  to  the  breast  of 
his  coat;  bat  it  was  the  right  arm  that 
he  had  lost.    Without  saying  that  1  sus . 
pected  the  boy  had  made  a  mistake,  I 
ariced  the  magician  whether  the  objects 
appeared  in  the  ink  as  if  actually  before 
the  eyes,  or  as  if  in  a  glass,  which  makes 
ihe  right  appear  left.    He  answered,  that 
ihey  i^ypeared   as  in  a    mirror.     This 
rendered  the  bojr's  description  faultless. 
**  *  The  next  person  I  called  for  was  a 
native  of  Egypt,  who  has  been  for  many 
years  resident  in  England,  where  he  has 
adopted  our  dress,  and  who  had  been  long 
oonfined  to  his  bed  by  illness  before  I 
ambarked  for  this  country:  I  thought 
that  his  name,  one  not  yirj  uncommon 
in  Effypt,  mk;ht  make  the  boy  describe 
liim  mcorrectiy ;  though  another  boy,  on 
the  former  risit  of  uie  magician,  had 
described  this  same  person  as  wearing  a 
European  dress,  like  that  in  which  I  last 
saw  him.     In  the  present  case  the  boy 
eaid,  <  Here  is  a  man  brought  on  a  kind 
of  bier,  aad  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet.'     This 
description    would    suit,    supposing  the 
person  in  question  to  be  still  confined  to 
bis  bed,  or  if  he  be  dead.f     The  boy 
described  his  face  as  coTered;  and  was 
told  to  order  that  it  should  be  uncoTered. 
This  he  did,  and  then  said,  <  His  face  is 
'pale,  and  he  has  mustaches,  but  no  beard/ 
which  is  correct.*— .Fb/.  i.  pp,  354,  355. 
*<  It  will  probably  occur  to  some  that 
the  magician  might  make  a  shrewd  guess 
that,  after  the  warlike  preparations  by 
the  initiatory  displays  of  flags  and  tenU 
mid  the  grand  Seignor,  an  Englishman 
would  most  probabh^feel  di^KMed  to  ask 
for  the  Duke   of  Welliuffton,  or  Lord 
Nelson,  aad  a  Frenchman  for  Buonaparte 
or  Soolt,  and  that  he  had  prepared  him- 
aeif  with  deecriptions  of  them  accordingly, 
either  from  prints,  or  from  information 
procured  on  the  spot ;  but  by  what  magi- 
cal power  could  he  convey  to  the  boy  an 
accurate  description,  as  we' are  told  he 
did,  of  Shakspeare?  what  could  he  be 
aupposed  to  know  of  Shakspeare  ?     It  is 


obvious  that  he,  or  the  boy,  or  both,  mast 
have  seen  the  likeness  of  what  is  seid  to 
have  been  so  accurately  described.  Even 
this  may  be  so ;  he  (the  conjuror)  may 
once  before  have  been  asked  to  ejthibit 
our  first  of  poets^  and  to  have  &iled  the 
first  time ;  for  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Ijane, 
and  also  by  others,  that,  all-powerful  ^as 
he  is,  the  Magus  is  apt  occasionally  to 
fail ;  and  when  this  happens,  the  failure 
is  usually  laid  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
the  stupidity,  or  improper  age  of  the 
boy,  &c.  If,  then,  this  Sidrophel*s  repu- 
tation and  popularity  are  worth  preserving, 
it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  g^t  posses- 
sion of  the  wanting  portrait,  and  not  fail 
a  second  time.  But  still  the  question 
occurs,  how  is  this  likeness  conveyed? 
<  That  there  was  no  confederacy,*  says 
Mr,  Lane,  <  I  satisfiutorily  ascertained, 
by  selecting  the  boy  who  performed  the 
part  above  described,  in  my  presence, 
from  a  number  of  others  passing  by  in 
the  street,  and  by  hb  rejecting  a  present 
which  I  afterwards  offered  him  with  the 
view  of  inducing  him  to  confess  that  he 
did  not  really  see  what  he  had  professed 
to  have  seen.'  The  result  was  the  same 
with  another  boy  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion. Then,  again,  supposing  that  by 
pictorial  representations,  or  descriptions 
otherwise  procured,  many  public  charac- 
ters might  admit  of  accurate  description, 
what  previous  preparation  could  the 
magician  have  for  describing  a  certain 
obscure  individual  as  lymg  in  a  winding- 
sheet,  or  that  which  foflows,  which  is 
still  more  extraordinary  ? — 

•*  <  On  one  of  these  occasions,  an 
Englishman  present  ridiculed  the  per- 
formance, and  said  that  nothing  would 
satisfy  him  but  a  correct  description  of 
the  appearance  of  his  own  father,  of 
whom,  he  was  sure,  no  one  of  the  com- 
pany had  any  knowledge.  The  boy, 
accordingly,  having  called  bv  name  for 
the  person  alluded  to,  described  a  man 
in  a  Frank  dress,  of  course,  with  hb  hand 
placed  to  his  head,  wearing  spectacles, 
and  with  one  foot  on  the  ground,  and  the 
other  raised  behind  him,  as  if  he  were 
stepping  down  from  a  seat.  The  de- 
scription was  exactly  true  in  every  respect; 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  hand  was 
occasioned  by  an  almost  constant  head- 
ache ;  and  that  of  the  foot  or  leg  by  a  stiflT 
knee,  caused  by  a  fall  from  a  horse  in 
hunting. '_  Vol  u  p.  356. 

•<  Here  there  could  be  no  collusion. 


•  '•  Dark  blue  is  called,  by  the  modern  Egyptians,  es'wedy  which  properly  signifies 
black,  and  is  therefore  so  transUited  here." 

f  «  A  few  months  after  this  was  written,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  the 
person  here  alluded  to  was  in  better  health.  Whether  he  was  confined  to  his 
bed  at  the  time  when  this  experiment  was  performed,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain."  '  . 
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•ar,  wkai  k  fa 

ibnMiioo.  WkftI  tkt  bojr  dewribad 
wiH  VMitva  k)  My  be  mm ;  and  to  miglii 
Mr.  Laae  kisMlf,  or  Miy  om,  if  ptacad 
as  Um  bay  wai,  ka?a  taan  tka  hum 
tUag«»  H6iaitaDeatUiKi«^Md,iB  tba 
aata  af  a  foaag  Raglisb  lady,  ta  tka  aalai 
af  wboM  baad  iba  magic  mirror  or  ink 
waa  preaared,  and  wbo^  oa  loakiag  ialo 
It  for  a  tittle  wbila,  «id  '  aba  lawa  broom 
■weepiag  tba  |ro«od»  wttboot  aajr  body 
boldiag  it,  aad  wai  to  maeb  frigbtaned 
tbat  aba  would  look  no  loaaar.* 

^  Wban  wa  flrat  beard  of  tba  wooderfal 
axbHdtioa  of  tba  Egyptma  ■Mrickm,  as 
rektad,  bat  saTar  pablishad,  by  Lord 
Pnidboe  and  Biajor  Felix^  tba  impramion 
was,  Ikat  tka  appearaacae  ware  affected 
by  a  aoaaealad  eonfiidarata,  as  ia  tba  catae 
of  tka  ipeakiay  fnaale  figara  aad  tba 
liMioae  ckeei  player ;  bat  Mr.  Lane's 
marratifa  antinily  reflBored  tkat  impres- 
eioo.  8tiU  tba  daecriptioa  be  has  giren 
was  aat  aapMcit  eaoogb  la  eoable  as  to 
froaad  aay  plausibla  cooiaotara,  as  to 
tba  meane  employed  for  tbe  mysterious 
appeanmpes>  tboogb  obriously  prodaced 
by  nataral  (not  aaperbumaa)  magic 
Wa,  tkarerore,  tkroagh  tbe  medium  of  a 
friaad,  aat  a  few  ouastioas  to  Mr.  Lane, 
as  to  tbe  pbMre  or  performance,  arbeiher 
in  or  ont  of  doors;  the  company  as- 
aeoftUed,  wbetbar  a  crowd  or  otherwise ; 
tba  lalatire  peeition  m  which  he  was 
placed  to  tbe  magician  and  tbe  boy,  aad 
on  soBM  other  points,  all  of  which  he 
most  readily  and  with  great  candour  im- 
mediately answered.  The  exhibiUon  it 
appears  was  in  his  own  small  sitting-room, 
fiHeen  feet  by  ten,  tba  whole  furniture 
of  which  he  minutely  describes;  and  it 
was  in  the  erening  that  the  risit  was 
made.     He  then  proceeds  to  say, 

•<  <  There  was  no  one  present  but  the 
magician,  the  boy,  *Osroa'n  Effen'dee 
(interpreter  to  the  British  Consulate)  and 
myself ;  and  there  was  no  person  in  the 
adjoining  closet,  which  had  no  entrance 
but  tbat  from  tbe  sitting-room,  i  waa 
alone  when  the  magician  came.  He  took 
bk  seat  immediately  upon  the  sofa,  and 
sat  quite  still.  Tbe  only  preparation  he 
made  for  the  performance  was  the  writing 
of  the  cbaran,  of  which  I  have  given  a 
copy,  and  calling  for  tbe  chafing-dish  and 
periuoMs.  1  watched  him  rery  narrawly 
tind  closely  during  tbe  whole  of  the  inter- 
▼iew.  I  sat  on  his  right,  and  *Osma'n  on 
his  Wfl  The  boy  was  placed  close  before 
him  on  a  seat,  a  little  to  his  left ;  and  the 
chutinK-dish  was  also  close  before  him. 
With  bis  left  hand  he  held  the  fingers  of 
tbe  Uoy*s  right  hand,  in  which  was  tbe 
iak;  with  his  right,  the  slips  of  paper 
which  he  occasionally  dropped  upon  the 


Ha^dMt 
I  boy  to  raiae  bss  a  jrsa  for  a  singla 
It  from  tbe  ink  daring  tbe  wlsola 
parfbrmaace.  When  I  desind  tba  boy 
to  call  for  aay  person  to  appear,  I  paid 
partienkr  atteation  both  to  the  magkaan 
aad  to  'Osraa'n.  Tbe  ktter,  I  postiiraly 
amert,  gare  oo  directions  either  by  word 
or  sign ;  and  indeed  he  was  aaoarallf 
aaacqaaiated  with  tbe  persomd  r.ppaar- 
ances  of  tbe  indiridoak  called  for.  I 
took  care  tbat  be  bad  no  prerioos  coia- 
oninicatioo  with  the  boys ;  and  hare  aeea 
the  experiment  fail  when  he  eould  kave 
giran  directions  to  tbe  boys  or  to  iba 
BMgicmn.  In  short,  it  would  be  dificnk 
to  conceire  aay  precaution  which  I  dkl 
not  take.  It  is  important  to  add,  tbat 
tbe  Moorkb  dialect  of  tbe  magician  waa 
BUMa  inteliigibk  to  me  than  to  tbe  bof  . 
Hk  dialect  i  shoold  not  baTe  called 
Moorish,  for  it  waa  rather  a  oompoosd 
of  tbe  literary  dialect,  the  Moorish  and 
the  Egyptian;  and  wban  I  understood 
him  perfeotly  at  once,  he  waa  obliged  to 
rary  hk  words  to  midce  the  bojf  compra- 
baad  what  he  said.* 

**  Thus,  then,  we  may  ran  tare  to  saj 
we  bare  tbe  agents  in  tbk  exhibition 
reduced  to  ikre4 — tbe  magician,  the 
chafing-dish  with  its  contents,  and  tbe 
boy ;  we  may,  perhaps,  consider  the  daub 
of  ink  as  a  fourth,  though,  according  to 
our  conception  of  tbe  performance,  it  k 
of  small  importanca.  We  hare  sanested 
that  the  magician  was  in  possession  of 
pictures  of  the  objects  seen  and  described 
by  tbe  boy  t  but  how  could  the  boy  see 
those  pictores,  since  he  aras  nut  suffered 
*  to  raise  hk  eyes  for  a  single  room<«nt 
from  the  ink  during  the  whole  petfior- 
mance  ?*  This,  by  tbe  way,  explaias  why 
the  boy  selected  should  be  of  a  certain 
age;  not  too  yonng,  lest  he  should  not 
be  able  to  explain  what  he  sees ;  not  too 
old,  or  he  might  be  refractory,  or  be  led 
by  curiosity  to  exercue  a  too  iaqaisitiTa 
aad  searching  eye,  aad  thus  see  mora 
than  was  intended.  Tbe  boy  certaialf 
saw  no  pictures,  but  he  saw  the  tsM^es 
of  the  objects  represented  in  them;  aad 
he  saw  them  by  refUetiom,  as  k  proved 
by  tbe  reversion  of  Lord  Nelsoo*s  arm. 
But  the  conjurer  himself,  perhaps  unin- 
tentionally, admitted  this.  To  a  quaatioa 
put  by  Mr.  Lane,  his  reply  waa,  •  thej 
(the  objects)  appeared  as  in  a  mirror.* 
This  avowal,  we  should  have  thou^t» 
might  have  led  at  once  to  an  explanatioa 
of  the  mystorv. 

**  The  expianatioo,  then,  we  assume 
to  be  this : — The  reflected  objects  of  a 
series  of  pictures  are  thrown  from  the 
surface  of  a  concave  mirror,  fixed,  pro- 
bably, to  some  part  of  tbe  magician's 
garmcDty  and  concealed  by  tbe  ample  and 
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tno«M  grarhnnifay  of  hk  o 
;  Um  ImniiBg  of  mmknione 
ootniwUr  wtd,  and  of  tke  tlipt  of  payer, 
ia  tke  cba6iig-diib,  rapeatod  from  tima 
to  tiflia,  affottiad  both  Ught  aod  a  cloud 
of  smoke,  under  the  totj  noee  of  the  bof , 
on  which  thoee  imaget  were  receiTed-- 
for  Mr.  Lane  telU  ve  the  magician,  tba 
chafing-dish,  and  the  boy,  were  In  a  Una, 
and  must  have  been  close  together,  since 
the  former  held  firmly  the  fingers  of  the 
boy*s  hand,  no  doubt  to  keep  it  and  the 
ink<i«pot  in  the  proper  focus;  and  tha 
interdiction  of  the  boj  from  'raising  hb 

r'  was,  no  doubt,  to  prerent  his  seeing 
spot  from  whence  the  stream  ot 
rsfiected  Hght,  conveying  the  images, 
proceeded.  All  this  could  easHy  be 
managed  without  Mr.  Lane  or  *Ouna'n 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter,  or 
seeing  any  of  the  represmtations  de- 
scribed ;  they  were  seated  hekmd  the 
mtrror.  The  effects  to  be  produced  by 
each  a  mirror  are  well  known.  8nr 
DaTid  Brewster,  in  his  letters  on  Naimrmi 
Magic^  says — 

<« « The  concave  mirror  is  the  staple 
instrument  of  the  magician's  cabinet, 
and  roust  always  perform  a  principal  part 
m  all  optical  combinations.  In  order  to 
be  ^oite  perfect,  every  concave  mirror 
should  have  its  surface  elliptical,  so  that 
if  any  object  is  placed  m  one  focus  of  the 
•Uipse,  an  inverted  image  of  it  will  be 
ibrmed  in  the  other  focas.  This  image, 
lo  a  spectator  rightly  placed,  appears 
suspended  in  the  air,  so  that  if  the  mirror 
and  the  object  are  hid  from  his  view,  the 
•flfect  must  appear  to  him  almost  super- 
natnimL* 

•*  It  was  by  means  of  this  concave 
Btrror,  he  tells  us,  that  the  heathen  gods 
were  made  to  appear  in  the  ancient 
temples  among  the  vapours  disengaged 
from  fire;  by  it  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
juror, the  Pontiff  Theodore  Santubaren, 
azhibtted  to  the  Emperor  Basil  of  Mace- 
donia the  image  of  his  beloved  son,  after 
Ills  death,  magnificently  dressed,  and 
mounted  on  a  superb  charger ;  by  it  was 
performed  the  eztraordiuAry  exhibition 
described  by  the  celebrated  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  and  in  which  he  was  personally 
concerned,  where  whole  legions  of  devils 
were  made  to  appear,  among  the  cloudy 
atmosph«*re  of  a  large  apartment,  created 
by  the  burning  of  incense  and  perfumes; 
in  short,  by  the  same  means,  not  many 
years  ago,  the  people  of  London  were 
made  to  see  thefar  distant  and  deceased 
friends  in  the  phantasmagoria; — why, 
then,  should  we  suppose  that  a  native  of 
a  country,  celebrated  in  ancient  times 
tor  its  conjurors,  should  not  be  acquainted 
with  the  effects  of  the  concave  mnrror  ? 
<*  Thus  fax,  then,  we  think  m^e  have 


nadvawtt  the  cwtain  j  but  much  rimsini 
to  be  «nveUed.  Of  the  mode  by  which 
the  oorrect  appearance  of  private  iodivi* 
duals  <  unknown  to  fame'  aie  produced^ 
as  was  the  case  at  Bfr.  Lane's  eyhibitioB» 
and  that  also  of  Lord  Pmdhoe,  we  caanei 
venture  even  a  conjecture,  unless  we 
could  persuade  oursdves,  which  the  cha- 
racter of  the  parties  who  have  witaessed 
the  i^ienomenon  forbids,  that  imagination 
had  ffot  the  better  of  reason,  and  prodnced 
absolute  illusions. 

«  Mr.  Lane,  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
narrative,  after  admitting  that  neither  lie 
nor  any  others  have  been  able  to  discover 
any  clue  to  penetrate  the  mystery,  goes 
on  to  say,  <  if  the  reader  be  alike  unable 
to  give  the  solution,  I  hope  that  Im  will 
not  allow  the  above  account  to  induce 
in  his  mind  any  degree  of  soeptieism  with 
respect  to  other  portions  of  this  work.' 
We  can  assure  him  he  need  not  be  at  all 
apprehensive  of  this:  what  he  saw  and 
what  he  heard  (and  daring  his  two  visits, 
the  first  of  four,  the  second  of  thvee 
years'  oontlnuaoce  in  the  country,  be 
must  have  heard  and  seen  a  great  deal), 
we  are  fully  coavinced  he  has  fiuthfiilly 
and  asinntely  related ;  and  his  work  is 
a  record  of  nnquestionable  value*  con- 
taining every  thing  respecting  the  '  Man- 
ners and  Cnatoms  of  the  Egyptians'  thai 
could  be  desired.** 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  length 
of  this  extract.  The  incidents  which 
it  relates  are  certaiuly  the  most  extra- 
ordinary that  modern  timet  have  placed 
on  record.  The  feats  of  the  magician 
were  witnessed  by  persuus  not  likeljr 
to  be  imposed  uuon  ;  and  we  have  even 
the  testimony  of^the  evidently  sceptical 
Lord  Lindsay  to  the  fact  that  tliere 
was  no  collusiuu  whatever  between  the 
magician  and  ihe  boy. 

A  very  singular  part  of  the  transac- 
tion is,  that  the  preliminary  figures 
seen  by  the  boys  are  invariably  the 
same — the  order  and  color  of  the  flags, 
and  the  pitching  of  the  Sultan's  tent. 
This  effectually  precludes  the  suppoi^i- 
tion  that  the  bo^  s  imagination  was  the 
cause  of  the  objects  being  seen  in  his 
hand.  It  is  perfectly  impossible  that 
imagination  should  work  precisely  simi- 
lar effects  in  so  many  different  persons. 
In  fact,  by  whatever  means  the  appari- 
tions were  produced,  there  can,  we 
think,  be  no  doubt  that  they  were 
actually  and  bona  fide  seen  by  the  boy. 
A  note  at  the  end  of  tlie  article  in 
the  Quaritrfyt  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted, communicates  some  additional 
particnlars,  which  we  cannot  avoid  ex- 
tracting :— 
**  After  concluding  this  article,  we  re- 
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eriv<ea  Um  folUnving  P*9^  firom  mi  Eof. 
VA  geoUeaiMi  of  high  charaetor,  huoMlf 
one  of  the  eye-witawMt  of  Um  feaU  of 
Ike  wAmu  Aftai^rmbj.  We  think  it 
ov  taXj  \o  isMTt  the  paper  jntt  at  it  has 
nadir d  m.  It  no  doobt  cookaiM  tone 
MW  featvrae  of  dificvlty ;  hot  ttUi  we 
«aa  have  bo  doubt  that  ere  long  the 
tharpeoed  ejee  of  tome  European  ob- 
earrer  will  enable  him  to  gire  m  a  ra- 
tknal  and  nataral  azplanatiMi  of  all  theae 


«<«That  the  boy  really  seee  what  he 
deecribti  is  evident,  and  Mr.  Lane  and 
other  iatolligent  travellers  ha?e  set  this 
question  oomplelely  at  reet ;  nor  can  any 
one  for  a  moment  doabt  that  the  ob|ecU 
•etaally  present  themselves  to  his  sight. 
The  ink  is  oot»  as  some  suppose,  a  circle 
drawn  in  the  centre  of  the  hand,  bat 
•bont  half  a  tea-epoonfult  forming  a 
liquid  baU  about  the  siie  of  a  pistol  bdlet, 
iHikh  has  been  poured  into  it.  We 
might  suppose  that  the  magician  availed 
himself  of  it  in  order  to  present  the  ap- 
pearancee  he  wished  him  to  describe,  but 
the  certainty  of  his  knowing  no  more 
•bout  the  persons  called  for  than  the  child 
himself,  sufficiently  answers  this  suppo- 
sition ;  and  the  distance  at  which  the  boy 
firequendy  siu  from  him,  and  the  position 
of  his  hand,  prsvent  the  reflection  being 
thrown  from  any  mirror,  or  other  object, 
with  which  be  mi|ht  be  provided  for  that 
mirpoee.  So  fiur  I  have  been  enabled  to 
judge  from  my  own  observations,  during 
the  performancee  I  have  witnessed,  and 
from  that  of  the  many  intelligent  persons 
who  have  been  present  on  similar  occa- 
sions,  men  not  likely  to  be  easily  deceived 
on  such  points,  or  guilty  of  a  disposition 
to  credulity.  Bat  a  for  stronger  argu- 
ment to  show  the  improbability  of  any 
lefforderoain  b  derived  from  the  fact  of 
some  Europeans,  after  learning  the  secret, 
being  persuaded  that  no  such  deception 
b  practised;  having  themselves  succeeded 
in  performing  the  same  feaU,  without 
recourse  to  any  delusion ;  and  M.  Leon 
DeUborde,  and  others  instructed  in  the 
«rt»  have  been  unable  to  explain  in  what 
manner  they  attained  the  end  proposed, 
of  making  the  figures  appear  to  the 
cbtU. 

«<  <  1  say  nothing  of  the  cause  to  which 
the  magician  himMlf  attributes  his  power, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  any 
explanation ;  nor  does  it  follow  that  my 
donbting  one  opinion  necessarily  requires 
me  to  otter  another :  this,  however,  I  am 
prepared  to  assert,  that  no  collusion 
exists  between  the  magician  and  the  boy, 
and  this  is  the  decided  conviction  of  all 
those  who  have  Uken  any  pains  to  inquire 
into  the  fact.  Though  many  eye-wit- 
nessesy  fully  capable  of  suggesting  and 


imagimng  diflEBrmt  meam-vaed  for  i 
a  purpoee,  have  acknowiedgud  the  attar 
impossibility  of  accounting  for  it,  yet  we 
frequently  meet  with  persons  in  this  oob»- 
t*7,  who  have  never  seed  the  magicnm. 
ready  te  offer  eome  crude  notion  of  their 
own  for  explaining  it,  and  without  heariac 
half  the  details,  imagining,  with  wonderra 
siflsplicity,  that  they  have  discovered  the 
optical  delusion,  or  the  ordinary  slei|rht 
of  hand,  by  which  it  is  performed.  But 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  c(mjnrors  urn 
as  common  in  Egypt  as  in  Eagknd, 
more  anciently  known  there,  and  quita 
as  dexterous  as  ours ;  yet  the  CaiiM«a 
do  not  pretend  that  their  tricks  are  tlie 
offset  of  magic,  nor  do  they  confound  the 
performances  of  the  magician  and  the 
ooniurer.  The  magician  doee  not  noake 
a  livelihood  by  thmn :  whenever  I  en- 
gaged him,  he  came  rather  as  a  matter 
of  favour,  and  only  required  enough  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  incense;  he 
was  of  the  medical  professioBy  and  wes 
attached  to  the  Cadi*s  courL 

« <  The  account  riven  by  Mr.  Lane  on 
thn  subject  b  perfectly  correct;  that  of 
M.  Leon  Delahorde,  given  in  the  Revue 
des  deux  Mondes  of  August,  1833,  does 
not  vary  greatly  from  it,  but  b  deficieat 
in  many  points,  and  contains  some  mis- 
statements, as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  description  of  the  same  per- 
formances he  mentions,  communicated  to 
me  by  more  than  one  person  present  on 
that  occasion : — 

^  <  All  the  party  sat  round  the  magi- 
cian and  the  boy,  in  whose  hand  were 
traced  the  usual  square  and  the  numbers, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Lane.  Thb  boy  was  the 
son  of  an  Italian  merchant,  about  eleven 
years  old,  and  although  dressed  as  an 
European,  he  had  been  brought  up  m  the 
country,  and  spoke  Arabic  with  GKility. 
The  magician,  to  fix  the  boy*s  attentJon, 
which  was  distracted,  told  him  to  look 
into  h»  hand  and  tell  the  party  what  he 
saw.  The  boy,  after  a  few  seconds, 
laughing,  observed,  *  I  se^  ray  taihooA 
(cap)  ;*  and  then,  <  I  see  my  noee.*  In  a 
short  time  be  became  much  agitated,  and 
with  tears  said,  *  I  see  a  man  with  a 
sword.*  Being  much  alarmed,  he  was  no 
longer  permitted  to  continue  to  look: 
the  party  tranquillixed  hb  agitation,  and 
made  him  retire. 

M  <  A  son  of  M.  Bfassira,  the  dragoman 
of  the  French  Consulate,  was  then  Inrougfat 
in.  Thb  boy  was  dull  and  heavy,  whib 
the  former  Italbn  child  was  quick  and 
intelligent.  The  magician  beffan  as 
usual;  the  chafing-dbh  of  live  diarcoal 
stood  near,  and  when  the  double  square 
and  accompanying  numbers  had  been 
drawn  in  the  boy*s  hand,  and  the  portion 
of  ink  poured  into  the   centre  of  the 
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pftbD,  Um  magickm  wrote  two  dymnt; 
fixuMl  one  m  the  lioy's  cap,  and  burned 
iha  other  in  Ihe  cfaafimg-diiliy  and  Matter- 
iag  toflie  perfomee  over  the  charooal, 
began  the  incantation. 

<«  *  In  a  short  time  the  hoj  taw  the 
tteoal  n>an»  and  following  the  wordi  of 
(he  mafidan»  he  laid  to  him,  *iweep.* 
After  each  command,  the  boy  explained 
when  it  was  fulfilled.  *  Bring  a  flag,' 
was  the  next  order ;  and  when  that  ar- 
rived, he  said,  *  bring  another  flag,'  and 
^is  was  repeated,  until  all  the  seren  had 
appeared.  He  then  ordered  him  to 
<  Ining  the  teots  ;*  soldiers  appeared 
bringing  them :  *  pitch  the  tents,*  *  Inring  a 
bull,' .« sacrifice  the  bull,'  <  cook  and  eat,' 
were  the  next  commands ;  and  when  all 
were  executed,  he  said,  *  call  the  sultan,' 
*  bring  pipes  and  coffee ;'  and  this  cere- 
monv  of  bringing  coffee  being  finuhed,  the 
iwagirisn  observed  to  the  company,  *  what- 
ever question  you  wish  to  ask,  now  is  the 
lime.'  M.  IXslaborde,  who  would  not 
tell  any  one  of  the  party  for  whom  he  was 
about  to  ask,  in  order  to  obriate  the  pos- 
sibility of  collusion,  demanded,  <  le  Due 
de  la  Biriere;'  the  boy  repeated  the 
order.  *  A  caTass,'  he  said,  *  is  gone  for 
him ;'  and  an  ofllcer  was  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  sultan,  dressed  in  uniform, 
with  silver  laoe  round  his  coUar  and  cuffs, 
and  round  his  hat.  M.  Delaborde  ob- 
served, <  this  is  an  extraordinary  co-ind- 
denoe;  Mooueur  de  la  Riviere  is  the 
only  officer  in  Prance  whose  uniform  is 
decorated  with  silver  lace.  It  is  the 
■niform  of  le  Grand  Veneur. ' 

**  *  The  magician  thea  placed  his  hand 
over  the  boy's  eves,  and  took  him  from 
his  seat.  The  boy,  whose  countenance 
had  brightened,  while  seeing  these  strange 
sights,  endeavoured,  by  looking  again  into 
the  ink  in  his  hand,  to  see  them  once  more, 
but  in  vain.  During  the  operation,  when 
the  first  man  appeared,  he  had  explained 
how  he  was  dressed,  and  told  the  colours 
and  forms  of  the  flags  as  they  appeared, 
with  the  eagerness  of  delight:  when, 
therefore,  all  was  over,  the  party  ques- 
tioned him  on  the  subjsct,  an4i  asked  him 
how  he  knew  it  was  the  sultan?  he  re- 
plied, <his  dress  was  magnificent,  his 
attendants  »tood  with  their  arms  crossed 
over  their  breast ;  they  served  him  in  the 
tent ;  he  took  the  post  of  honour  on  the 
divan — bis  pipes  and  coffee-cup-stands 
were  brilliant  with  diamonds.'  <  But 
how,*  he  was  asked,  <  did  you  know  that 
the  sultan  sent  for  the  duke  ?'  the  boy's 
expression  was,  <l  saw  the  lips  move 
to  the  words,  and  heard  them  in  my 
ear.* 

« <  On  another  occasion,  after  the 
sweeper,  the  seven  flags,  the  tents 
brought  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  sultan. 


had  been  produced,  by  a  Nubiaa  boy, 
one  of  the  party  asked  for  Shakspeare. 
On  seeing  the  figure  which  appeared  to 
him,  the  boy  burst  into  a  laugh;  and 
when  asked  at  what  he  laughed,  he  said, 
*  here  is  a  man  who  htm  his  bmrd  under 
his  lip,  and  not  on  his  chin,  and  be  wears 
on  his  head  a  cantUel  (agUuMlamp  shaped 
like  a  tumbler,  with  a  narrow  bottom) 
upside  down.*  <  Where  did  he  live  ?* 
asked  another ;  the  answer  was»  *  in  an 


"  <  M.  Delaborde  htm  mentioned  these, 
but  not  with  that  accuracy  which  could 
be  desired ;  and  amongst  other  mil  state 
ments,  I  cannot  omit  the  mention  he 
makes  of  the  smoke  of  the  brasier  enve- 
loping the  head  of  the  child,  as  I  never 
either  witnessed  or  heard  of  it ;  and  I 
remember  to  have  seen  some  of  the  spec- 
tators seated  between  the  maffician  and 
tde  child,  showing  that  the  smoke  had  no 
part  in  the  deception. 

**  *  M.  DeUborde  tells  us  that  on  one 
occasion  an  English  officer  was  summoned, 
who  appeared  in  a  red  coat  and  black  cap, 
with  boots  of  curious  form,  which  the  boy 
observed  be  had  never  before  seen ;  and 
afler  other  persons  had  been  called  for» 
the  magician,  observing  that  the  boy  was 
fjBtigued, — •  loi  releva  la  t^  en  lui  ap- 
pliquant  ses  pouoes  sur  les  yeuz,  et  pro- 
non9ant  dee  pri^res,  le  laissa.  .... 
U  se  remit  pen  4  pen,  deviat  gai,  content 
de  ce  qu'il  avait  vu ;  il  se  plaisait  k  la 
raconter,  4  en  rappeler  toutes  les  drooQ- 
stanoes,  et  y  ajo&tant  dee  details,  oomme 
i  un  6v^ement  qui  se  serait  r6ellement 
pass^  sous  ses  yeux  •  .  •  •  Le  ma- 
fficien  remarqua  I'attention  plus  partku- 
Here  que  ie  portals  k  see  mouvemens .... 
il  m'appela,  et  dit  qu'il  6tait  sur  d'operer 
sur  moi  avec  le  m^ne  succ^  La  soci^t^ 
rit,  et  me  dlt  d'essayer  .  .  .  .  je  cedai, 
et  je  vis  en  peu  d'instans  ma  figure,  mes 

Seux  se  troubler  dans  le  vacillemeiit  de 
i  surface  liquide  que  j'avais  dans  la  main, 
et  bient6t  quelque  chuse,  je  n'ose  I'avoner, 
mais,  j'en  eus  peur,  penr,  non  de  ce  que 
je  verrais,  mais  de  reffet  que  cela  pro- 
duirait  sur  moi,  dee  .reponses  qu'on  allait 
m'arracher,  devant  le  monde  curieux  et 
moqueur.  Je  fermais  les  yeux,  et  dis  que 
c'etait  inutile,  que  jenevoyaisrien.  •  •  . 
Ahmed  consentait  k  m'apprendre  son 
secret.' 

« '  M.  Leon  Delaborde  having  learned 
the  secret,  was  shortly  after  called  to 
Alexandria,  where  lu^  resolved  on  trying 
his  success,  in  a  pbice  where  he  felt  sure 
that  no  understanding  could  *  be  suspected 
between  the  sorcerer  and  the  boys*  he 
employed. 

**  <  Une  fois,  entre  autres,  je  fis  appa- 
raitre  un  de  mes  ami  qui  ^tait  au  Caire, 
et  I'enfanti  dans  la  description  de  son 
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Bt(  4  difv— «  TWm,  &9ii  fort  iMt,  il  ■ 
«■  wbr*  tf'acfnl.*  Or  (m  ■WMtear) 
tek  p««t-te«  1«  Mnl  M  EgjpU  qui  for- 
tAi  sn  wbr*  sv«c  foww  de  oe  awlaL* 

M «  Oa  Ui  retani  to  Cm^  M.  Diala. 
bordt  WM  FMiMited  to  4ito9V«r  a  tUtf  ia 
Iht  k«uM  of  M.  MMnn,  tefoaiM  oi 
lilt  FVisch  ooBMiktt ;  sod  hit  tipratiloB 
of  a  do«U  ratpectiaff  bit  wiectw  it  ra^ 
■arkabla;— 

***J9  no  corammifai  catte  op^ratioa- 
oaHitacuaecartaiiM  cniinla...poar  coablo 
4a  amlbaar  la  caTat  aa  ToaUdt  pat  parld- 
tra,  «Mlfr6  Wt  Mrfnat  qua  ja  prfeipHaia 
daaa  la  fiM^  at  iat  Tiolaotat  atpiratimn  4 
»at  ioTooatioot  aax  gMm  laa  plot  faror- 
ablat;  anflo  il  amra,  at  aprdt  latpra- 
ttaiaairet  atctttairat,  toot  etoqaAmat  la 
tolaar.  11  parat ...  .  aa  affat  il  aoat 
ioaaala  datciiptioa  detaigara,  daaoo 
Iwrliaat  da  aa  baHw,  4  aa  pat  doatar  qoll 
mt  M  davaat  lui' 

•*  *  I  laata  tka  raadar  to  draw  hit  oara 
oaaclaaiaaa  ratpactiny  tbeaa  ttateroaato  of 
M .  Laoa  Dalaborda.  It  it  arhirat,  from 
kit  aaxia^  to  avoid  tiM  dunica  of  aaf 
*  aadarataadiay  batwaaa  tbaoiafioiaa  aad 
tha  loTB,*  tlMt  hia  taeoaat  wat  aot  Hia 
aiact  of  ooUiMioo.  Hit  obfaot  la  pub- 
UaUag  hit  aooooat  wat  to  rataal  all  ba 
laaw  of  tbaaacrat,  aad  ha  doaa  aot  admit 
that  ;aaj  pbytfical  agaat  wat  eiaplojad  to 
oaa?av  tha  iaant  to  tha  koj^  ti|^t, 
thoa^  ba  wat  aUa  to  parfarm  tba  tvrj 
taara  feat  at  tba  aiagidaa. 

•••Aaotbar  partoa,  aa  Eagliafaowa, 
who  laaidad  mmnj  jaart  in  Egjfi,  alto 
karnad  tba  art  from  tba  magidaa  ;  aad 
oaa  dmf,  wbila  diacoaniog  with  him  apoa 
tha  tttb)act,  ba  offarad  to  roaka  tba  tnal, 
whatbar  ba  covld  parfitrm  tba  tame  featt. 
fa  order  to  aacartaio  tbit,  I  teat  fbr  a 
bay,  aad  after  tha  ataal  prelimiaariet,  be 
■acceaded  perfectly  ia  ererr  poiat  De- 
tiroat  of  knowiag  ia  what  the  tecret  ooa- 
tiated,  I  iaquired  of  him  the  meaat  hj 
which  be  perfbnaed  what  I  had  jast 
witnetted.  He  ataared  me  that  it  wat 
merely  by  the  repetitioo  of  the  formt 
taagbt  bim  by  the  magidaa,  and  that  he 
area  bimtelf  totally  uncontcioat  of  pot- 
tettiaf  any  power  or  ioflaeace  oter  tba 
ahild,  aad  all  collotioa  wat  poaitiral^ 
deaied;  aad  tbooyb  he  afterwardt  did  the 
tame  with  tiaiilar  raaultt,  ba  aolemnly 
■■■rtei  that  be  wat  alwayt  iipnorattt  of 
tba  flMBOer  ia  which  it  wat  effected. 

-•  With  regard  to  the  paraoat  called 
far,  after  tba  tceaet  of  the  ftan  aad  tba 
taltan  bafa  been  coochidad,  it  matt  be 
ooafetted  that  the  coiacideaoet  in  tome  of 
them  art  Yery  ttriking,  tboogh  ia  other 
they  fiul;  and  the  tuccattion  of 


objectt— aa  the  tweeper,  the  teven  flagt, 
thetfo^pa,  lbataatt»  aad  thafnUaa^^Ja 


I  aaatM 
aMiftiKifcg  their  appemaacia  t»tba  i 
aatiaa  of  tha  child,  aa  aD  woald  mot 
ian^bia  tba  aaata  acaaaa;  aad  to  i^a 
tha  boya  aae  aav  figaree  at  all  it  qoiaa 
iaazplicabla.  The  boy  fintqaaatly  wmt  ml 
a  dittaace  from  tha  magaeiaa,  and  ba 
tomettmai  waat  to  aaolJMr  pert  of  Am 
room  whUa  the  child  detcribcd  tba  figvrea; 
and  thate  azhibitioat  took  pUca  at  tba 
ooatttlatet  aad  the  private  dwalliBg  bo«eae 
of  Enropeaat,  without  any  praviont  acHaoa 
being  girea  fiutber  tbaa  a  maaaaga  aamt 
to  inTita  the  magiciaa  to  atteodir 

« •  The  ^etpoaition  of  the  aambera  €»€ 
the  magic  aquare  ta  M.  Dalaborda  auid 
Mr.  Laae**  aooooat  ia  pracitely  timilar  r 
itit  worthy  of  ramark  that  the  ink  in  tba 
centra  cormpoada  to  the  aamber  Jfve  s 
and  tha  priodpal  point  ia  wbicb  M. 
Dalaborda  ^ffm  from  Mr.  Lane  and 
otbert»  it  bit  omiaaioa  of  the  9%rmn  fli^ra* 
the  troope,  the  encampment,  the  aacrific«, 
the  dinner,  and  the  tnltaa't  order  to  thm 
t&ftm  to  htch  the  dlflarant  penoaa  who 
were  called  for;  but  I  tappote  that  he 
aoddentally  oanttad  them,  €t  that  they 
araincloded  ia  the '  details  dreonataaei^ ' 
into  wbicb  be  doea  not  thiak  H  aaeeaeary 
ta  eater. 

**  <  lacaadaaioa,  M.  DdabardainfoniM 
uathat  Ahmed  the  Algarine  watbahaadod» 
for  having  cautad  the  death  of  a  Tarl^ 
by  tba  bjodicioat  ate  of  eertaia  modidaaa. 
Hit  abteaca,  bowarer,  from  Caiio,  tu  the 
ratnni  of  BL  Dekborde,  wat  aot  in  oon- 
ttqaeaca  of  bit  dtatb,  but  of  bit  baslab- 
ment  to  Cordoiaa,  whither  be  bad  boom 
teat  by  Mohammad  Ali»  widi.  maaj 
otbert,  for  receiving  bribet  at  tba  Cadi^ 
coart,  where  be  wat  employed  hi  »■ 
iaferior  ttatioa;  and  a  general  pardoa 
baring  been  prookimed  at  the  coadasioQ 
of  the  Syrian  war,  the  tame  magiciaa  atill 
coathiaet  to  ezercite  bit  profeeaioa  at 
Cairo,  aad  wat  teen  only  a  few  nMmtha 
tinoe  by  eome  travellert  who  vititad  tha 
Egyptian  metropolia.'  ** 

Oar  ToaderB  bare  now  the  whole 
facts  of  thb  extrordinary  case  before 
them  t  tad,  we  confess,  we  can  offer 
them  very  Kttle  help  at  trrivini^  at  a 
judgment  as  to  the  agency  by  whicti  it 
is  accomplished.  We  think,  boweyer. 
it  is  oulte  clear,  that  the  affencj  sug^- 
gested  by  the  Quarterly  Review,  ia 
qoite  insoflBdent  to  account  for  it. 
No  escpertness  of  jugglery  could  work 
such  miracles  with  the  concave  mirror. 
Besides,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  ac- 
counts given  hi  the  note  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  |f^ts  by  M.  Labonre 
and  others,  merely  by  observing;  the 
forms  prescribed  by  the  magician — the 
fluppotttioo  of  any  such  contrivauce 
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¥«tti0lMt  at  OM^  .  £tm  here,  wilkMit 
ibif  eTiUeace^  vehoM  it  vMeriy  iwpo*. 
•ibie  for  any  oae  to  etaniue  otrefuUf 
the  differeat  cireunntaaeet  related  in 
the  note,  aud  believe  that  there  is  room 
for  the  poMibility  of  the  deception  of 
the  mirror. 

A  very  siogalar  feature  in  the  caie 
ifl,  that  the  magician  did  not  practice 
his  art  fur  money — this  is  in  itself  al- 
most decisive  against  the  idea  of  leger- 
demain— what  object  could  he  have 
had  in  m'aintainbg  an  imposition. 

We  pretend  not  to  aoeount  for  the 
effects  produced.  We  are  very  willing 
to  believe  that, 

**  There  are  more  thtaiti  in  bMTcn  and  eutfa 
Than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philoMpliy.'* 

Scepticism  is  ^ot  always  the  mark  of 
superior  wisdom — and  though  we  be- 
lieve the  minor  expianatiim  of  the 
writer  in  the  Quarteny  have  certaLdy 
very  little  right  to  change  with  credu- 
lity those  which  find  a  difficulty  in 
assenting  to  this  improbability. 

Lord  Liudsays  scepticism  is  certaiuly 
entitled  to  some  respect  ;  for  it  is 
founded  on  the  most  rational  of  all 
grounds^-Ohe  fiulure  or  the  supposed 
IiUure  of  the  experiment  But  we 
ooofess,  to  our  minds,  the  accoant  given 
by  Lord  Lindsay  corroborates  rather 
than  weakens  the  mysterious  impre»- 
sions  produced  by  those  of  others. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  an  addi- 
tional testimony  to  the  absence  of  aU 
collusion— and  we  hate  the  offer  made 
by  the  magician,  to  communicate  his 
power--4he  fla^  too,  and  the  sultan 
appeared  in  their  due  course ;  and  there 
is  just  as  much  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  these  appearances  as  for  any  that 
followed.  Tiie  first  person,  too,  fur 
whom  Lord  Lindsay  asked,  was  ao* 
curately  described  ;  and  subsequent 
failures  and  mistakes  appear  rather  to 
controvert  the  idea  oi  any  illusion  of 
legerdemain.  It  will  be  observed,  too, 
that  the  first  attempt  of  the  magician 
was  altogether  unsuccessful,  aud  that 
he  was  obliged  to  change  the  boy  to 
attain  even  the  partial  success  of  his 
second  experiment. 

On  the  whole,  we  confess  we  see  no 
adequate  or  even  plausible  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  To  refer  feaU  of  the 
magidaa  to  supernatural  agency  would 
be,  perhaps,  to  expose  ourselves  to  the 
ridicule  of  this  enlightened  age ;  and 
yet  we  must  honest^  confess,  that  on 
the  evidence  at  present  before  us,  we 
can  amve  at  no  other  coudurion.  We 
caimot  htJp  addiDg,.that  a  disbelief  in 


what  it  ttnned  -  supematoral  agtney, 
may  often  be  a  mark  of  a  spirit  more 
preMunplous  than  wise.-  There  is  at  the 
present  day  a  silly  sceptieisoi  abroad 
on  aiioh  sak^ects,  which  appear  to  be 
very  philosophical,  bat  certainly  de- 
rives very  little  countenance  from  either 
reason  or  revelation. 

The  power  and  personal  existence 
of  Satan  b  perhaps  a  fact  as  clearly 
revealed  to  us  in  scripture,  as  any  other 
truth  which  it  teaches.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  we  are  distinctly 
taught  that  there  is  not  a  principle  6f 
evil,  but  an  individual  being  of^  deep 
malignity,  and  exercising  an  active  in- 
flueace  over  the  coarse  of  oar  afiairs. 
Of  the  extent,  indeed,  of  the  power  we 
are  not  clearly  informed— J>ut  no  per- 
son can  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the 
individual  l)eing.  That  there  are  sub- 
ordinate spiritual  existences,  both  good 
and  evil,  likewise  interfering  with  the 
affiiirs  of  mankind,  is  just  as  clearly 
told ;  and  though  we  cannot  presame 
to  £Athom  the  reasons  why  sack  things 
are  or  are  not  permitted,  we  are  givea 
-distinetly  to  aoderstaad  that  we  are 
placed  in  a  state  in  which  spir itaal  eis- 
istenees  put  forth  power  and  energies 
both  for  good  aad  for  evil,  affeoting 
oar  course  and  destinies  in  creation. 

Of  the  various  modes  in  which  this 
ittteferenee  may  be  carried  on,  it  is  mani^ 
fest  we  know  nothing.  The  mysterioua 
union  between  our  own  souls  and  bo- 
dies'may  teach  us  how  very  far  astray 
any  guesses  will  probably  be  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  by  which  the 

spiritual  mav  be  connected  with  the 
sensible  world.  However  fantastic  or 
apparently  objectless  the  interference 
may  appear,  this  ought  to  raise  no  pre- 
sumption tluit  it  does  not  exist,  unless 
we  are  prepared,  knowiuf  only  one  of 
the  two— the  spiritual  and  the  sensible 
(and  how  little  even  of  that) — to  decide 
upon  matters  which  only  would  be  ap- 
preciated in  their  connexion  with  both. 

We  leave  the  fiicts  of  this  Egyptian 
magic  to  make  their  own  impression 
on  the  minda  of  our  readers — it  is  nut 
for  us  to  explain  on  account  for  them. 
We  cannot  divest  our  miads  of  the  im^ 
pression  that  they  oocured  in  a  layd 
where  such  manifestations  seom  ta 
daim  a  pecaliar  locality^-4he  land  of 
Jannes  and  Jambres—^  where  they 
''withstood  Moms  by  their  anchanD- 
meats."  We  confess,  too,  we  eoald 
not  he^  being  struck  by  the  decltoa*- 
tion  of  Cafvglia,  which  we  have  already 

auoted  from  the  volumes  before  us-^ 
lat  it  was  only  a  aente  of  religion  that 
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[Not. 


the 


retraiBed    him  from    prof«Mhig 
power  of  the  ancient  magician. 

Be  tbb  at  ft  may,  here  we  are  in- 
debted  to  Lord  Lindsay  for  two  amua- 
ing  and  inttmctive  Tolamea.  We  have 
rapidly  brought  oar  readen  along  with 


him  on  hit  trarelt,  and  if  they  have 

fone  with  ut  in  the  tpirit  in  wliich  we 
ave  proceeded,  they  will  lay  down,  at 
we  have  done,  the  Toloraet,  and  part 
from  oar  amiable  and  intelligent  i 
panion  with  regret 


CONFBS8IOX8   OF  HAERT   LOERBQUBR. 
CHAPm  ZXTI. — MR.  0*LBART. 


At  the  cooclation  of  my  latt  chapter 
I  wai  about  to  introduce  to  my  rea- 
der^ acquaintance  my  friend  Mr. 
0*Leary  s  and,  at  he  it  dettined  to 
occupy  tome  place  in  the  hittory  of 
these  Confetdont,  I  may,  perhapt,  be 
permitted  to  do  to  at  tomewhat  more 
length  than  hit  intrintic  merit  at  first 
sight  migrht  appear  to  warrant. 

Mr.  0*Letfy  was,  and  I  am  induced 
to  belieTe  it,  a  particularly  thort,  fiit, 
greaty-looking  gentleman,  with  a  head 
as  free  from  phrenological  derelopment 
as  a  biUiara  ball,  and  a  countenance 
which,  in  feature  and  color,  nearly  re- 
sembled the  face  of  a  cherub  carved  in 
oak,  at  we  tee  them  in  old  pulpitt. 

Short  at  it  hit  ttature,  hit  limbt  com- 
pose by  &r  the  least  of  it.  Hit  handt 
and  feet  forming  tome  compensation 
by  their  ample  proportions,  give  to  hit 
entire  mr  and  appearance  somewhat 
the  look  of  a  sinall  fish,  with  short, 
thick  fins,  vulgarly  called  a  cobbler's 
thumb.  Hb  voice  varyioff  in  cadence 
from  a  deep  barytone  to  a  high  fidtetto, 
maintaint  throughout  the  distinctive 
characterittic  of  a  Dublin  accent  and 
pronunciation,  and  he  talkt  of  the 
**  Veel  of  Ovoca,  and  a  beef^ladb," 
with  tome  pride  of  intonation.  What 
part  oi  the  Itland  he  came  originally 
From,  or  what  may  be  hit  age,  are 
quettions  I  have  the  most  profound 
ignorance  of ;  I  have  heard  many  anec- 
dotes which  would  imply  hit  being 
what  the  French  call  *<  dia  ago  mur"— 
but  hit  own  observationt  are  shortly 
limited  to  eventt  occurring  tince  the 
peace  of  "fifleen.**  To  hit  pertonal 
attractiont,  such  at  they  are,  he  hat 
never  been  tolicitout  cm  contributing 
by  the  meretridout  aidt  of  drett.  Hit 
coat,  calculating  from  itt  length  of  waist 
and  ample  tkirt,  would  fit  Bumbo 
Green,  while  hit  trowsers,  being  made 
of  tome  cheap  and  thrinking  material, 
have  gradually  contracted  their  iimitt, 
and  look  now  exactly  like  knee- 
breeches,  without  the  uMial  buttons  at 
the  bottom. 

These,  with  the  addition  of  a  pair  of 


green  tpectadet,  the  glass  of  one  being 
abtent,  and  permitting  the  look  oat  of 
a  tharp,  grey  eve,  twinkling  with 
drollery  and  good  humour,  form  the 
most  palpable  of  hit  externals.  In 
point  of  character,  they  who  best  knew 
nim  represented  him  at  the  best-tem- 
pered, bett-hearted  fellow  breathing; 
ever  ready  to  attitt  a  friend,  and  always 
postponing  his  own  plans  and  his  own 
views,  when  he  had  any,  to  the  wishes 
and  intentions  of  otheis.  Among  the 
many  odd  things  about  hia^  was  a 
constant  preference  to  travdling  oa 
foot,  and  a  great  passioQ  for  liviiy 
abroad,  both  of  which  tastes  he  grati- 
fied, although  hi«  size  mig^t  seem  to 
offer  obstacles  to  the  one,  and  hit  total 
Ignorance  of  every  contineiital  lan- 
guage, would  appear  to  predode  the 
other ;  with  a  great  liking  for  tobacco, 
which  he  smoked  all  day — a  fondoest 
for  whist  and  malt  liquors — his  antipa- 
thies were  few,  so  that  except  when  call- 
ed upon  to  shave  more  than  once  in  the 
week,  or  wash  his  hands  twice  oa  the 
same  day,  it  was  diflicult  to  disconcert 
him.  His  fortune  was  veijai^le;  hat 
although  his  mode  of  living  was  nei- 
ther very  ostentatious  nor  costly,  he 
contrived  always  to  q)end  his  iaoome. 
Such  was  the  gentleman  I  now  pre> 
sented  to  my  friends,  who,  I  must  con- 
fess, appeared  strangdy  puzzled  by  hb 
manner  and  appearance.  This  feding, 
however,  soon  wore  off;  and  before  he 
had  spent  the  morning  in  their  com- 
pany, he  had  made  more  way  in  their 
good  graces,  and  gone  fiuth^  to  esta- 
blish intimacy,  thui  many  a  more  ao- 
(x>mpruibed  person,  with  an  miexoep- 
tionable  coat  and  accurate  whiskery 
miffbt  have  effected  in  a  fortnight 
What  were  his  giftt  in  this  war,  I  an, 
alas,  most  deplorably  iffnoran  tor;  it  was 
not,  heaven  knows,  that  he  possessed 
any  conversation  talent  Of  successful 
flattery  he  knew  at  much  as  a  negro 
does  of  the  national  debt,  and  yet  the 
**  bon  hommie**  of  his  character  seemed 
to  tell  at  once ;  and  I  never  knew  him 
fail  in  any  one  inataace  to  cstaiodish  an 
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interest  for  himself  before  he  had  com- 
pleted the  ordinary  period  of  a  Yisit. 

I  thinly  it  is  Washington  Irrne,  who 
has  so  admirably  depicted  the  mortifi- 
cation of  a  dandy  angler,  who,  with  his 
beaver  garnished  with  brown  hackles, 
his  well  poised  rod,  polished  gaff,  and 
handsome  landinff-uet,  with  every  thing 
befitting,  spends  bis  long  summer  day 
whipping  4  trout  stream  without  a  rise 
or  even  a  ripple  to  reward  him,  while 
a  ragged  nrchin  with  a  willow  wand 
and  a  bent  pin,  not  ten  yards  distant, 
is  covering  the  greensward  with  my- 
riads of  speckled  and  scaly  backs,  from 
one  pound  weight  to  four ;  so  it  is  in 
every  thing,  "  the  race  is  not  to  the 
swift;*'  the  elements  of  success  in  life, 
whatever  be  the  object  of  pursuit,  are 
very,  very  different  from  what  we  think 
them  at  nrst  sight,  and  so  it  certainly 
was  with  Mr.  O'Licary ;  and  I  have 
more  than  once  witnessed  the  triumph 
of  his  homely  manner  and  blunt  hu- 
mour, over  the  more  polished  and  well- 
bred  taste  of  his  competitors  for  favour, 
and  what  might  have  been  the  limit  to 
•ttch  success,  Heaven  alone  can  tell,  if 
it  were  not  that  he  laboured  under  a 
counterbalancing  infiriLity  sufficient  to 
have  swamped  a  line-of-battle  ship  it- 
•elC  It  was  simply  this — a  most  un- 
fi[>rtunate  propennty  to  talk  of  the 
wrong  place,  person,  or  time,  in  any 
society  ne  found  himself;  and  this  taste 
for  tlie  vmI  apropos,  extended  so  far, 
that  no  one  ever  ventured  into  com- 
pany with  him  as  his  friend  without 
trembling  for  the  result ;  but  even  this, 
I  believe  his  only  fault,  resulted  from 
the  natural  goodness  of  his  character 
and  intentions;  for,  believing  as  he 
did,  in  his  honest  simplicity,  that  the 
arbitrary  distinctions  of  class  and  rank 
were  held  as  cheaply  by  others  as  him- 
self, he  felt  small  scruple  at  recounting 
to  a  duchess  a  scene  in  a  cabaret,  and 
with  as  little  hesitation  wuold  he,  if 
asked,  have  sung  the  '*Cruiskeen 
lawn,"  or  the  **  Jug  of  punch,"  after 
Lablanche  had  finished  the  **  Al  Idea,* 
from  Figaro.  Mauvaue  honte,  he  had 
none ;  indeed  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
had  any  kind  of  shame  whatever,  ex- 
cept possibly  when  detected  with  a 
coat  tnat  bore  any  appearance  of  new- 
ness, or  if  overpersuaded  to  wear 
gloves,  which  he  ever  considered  as  a 
special  effeminacy. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  was  the  gen- 
tleman I  now  presented  to  my  friends, 
and  how  iar  he  insinuated  himself  in 
their  good  graces,  let  the  fact  tell,  that 
on  my  return  to  the  breakfast-room. 


afler  about  an  honr's  absence,  I  heard 
him  detailing  the  particulars  of  a  route 
they  were  to  take  by  his  advice,  and 
also  learned  that  he  had  been  offered 
and  had  accepted  a  seat  in  their  car- 
riage to  Paris. 

**  Then  111  do  myself  the  pleasure  of 
joining  your  party,  Mrs.  Bingham,** 
said  he.  **  Bingham,  I  think,  madam, 
is  your  name.*'  i 

•«  Yes  sir,** 

'*  Any  relation,  may  I  ask,  of  a  most 
dear  friend  of  mine,  of  the  same  name, 
from  Curry naslattery,  in  the  county 
Wexford  r 

**  I  am  really  not  aware,**  said  Mrs. 
Bingham.  **My  husband*s  relatives 
are,  I  believe,  many  of  them  in  that 
county." 

**  Ah,  what  a  pleasaut  fellow  was 
Dickr  said  Mr.  0*Leary  musingly, 
and  with  that  peculiar  tone  which  nmde 
me  tremble,  for  I  knew  well  that  a  re- 
miniscence was  coming.  **  A  pleasant 
fellow  indeed.** 

"  Is  be  alive,  sir,  now." 

*'  I  believe  so,  ma*am  ;  bat  I  hear 
the  climate  does  not  agree  with  him." 

**  Ah  then  he*s  abroad  I  In  Italy 
probably  ?* 

**  No,  ma*am,  in  Botany  Bay.  His 
brother,  they  say,  might  have  saved 
him,  but  he  led  poor  Dick  to  his  &te, 
for  he  was  just  then  paying  his  court  to 
a  Miss  Crow,  I  think,  with  a  large  for- 
tune. Oh  Lord,  what  have  I  said,  it*s 
always  the  luck  of  me  T  The  latter 
exclamation  was  the  result  of  a  heavy 
saugh  upon  the  floor,  Mrs.  Bingham 
having  fallen  in  a  feunt — she  being  the 
identical  lady  alluded  to,  and  her  hus- 
band the  brother  of  pleasant  Dick 
Bingham. 

To  huri  Mr.  O'Leary  out  of  the 
room  by  one  hand,  and  ring  (he  bell 
with  the  other,  was  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  with  proper  care  and  in  due 
time  Mrs.  Bingham  was  brought  to 
herself,  when  most  fortunately  she  en- 
tirely forgot  the  cause  of  her  sudden 
indisposition ;  and,  of  course,  neither 
her  daughter  nor  myself  suffered  any 
clue  to  escape  us  which  might  lead  to 
its  discovery. 

When  we  were  once  more  upon  the 
road,  to  efiace  if  it  might  be  necessary 
any  unpleasant  recurrence  to  the  late 
scene,  I  proceeded  to  give  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham an  account  of  my  adventure  at 
Chantraine,  in  which,  of  course,  I  en- 
deavoured to  render  my  friend  0*Leary 
all  the  honours  of  beiug  laughed  at  in 
preference  to  myself,  laying  Tittle  stress  ^ 
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upon  mj  ■waqaendhiy  b  tlie  jiek- 
booto. 

«  Yoa  am  q«ite  right,'' MMCLeary^ 
joiidag  m  the  betrty  iMgh  nboiit  hioi, 
** ijdte  riffbl,  I  wm  always  aTory  heavy 
•leeper— indeed  if  I  wasn*t  I  wonlda^t 
be  heienow,  traTsIling  about,  en  garf^it* 
free  at  air  ;**  here  he  heaved  a  tAgh, 
which  firom  its  incongmity  with  his 
jovia]  look  and  happr  expression^ 
threw  Its  all  into  renewed  laughter. 

**  But  why,  Mr.  O^Learr— what  can 
jour  sleepiness  have  to  do  with  such 
tender  recollections,  for  such,  sir,  sure 
that  sigh  bespeaks  them  ?** 

"  Ah !  BBa'am,  it  may  seem  strange, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true,  if  it  were 
not  for  that  unfortunate  tendency,  I 
should  now  be  the  happy  possessor  of 
a  most  accomplished  and  amiable  lady, 
and  eight  hunored  per  annum  three  half 
per  cent,  stock." 

"  You  overslept  yourself  on  the  wed- 
ding day,  I  suppose.** 

**  You  shall  hear,  ma'am,  the  story  is 
a  very  short  one — it  is  now  about  eight 
years  aso,  I  was  rambling  through  the 
south  of  France,  and  had  just  reached 
Lyons,  where  the  confounded  pave- 
ment, that  sticks  up  like  pears,  with  the 
|ioint  upwards,  had  compelled  me  to 
rest  some  days  and  recruit;  for  this 

Surpose  I  installed  myself  in  the  pen- 
ion  of  Madame  Gourgeaud,  Rue  de 
Petits  Carmes,  a  quiet  house — ^where  we 
dined  at  twdve,  ten  in  number,  upon 
about  two  pounds  of  stewed  beef,  with 

Skrlic  and  carrots — a  light  soup,  being 
e  water  which  accompanied  the  same 
to  render  it  tender  in  stewing — some 
preserved  cherries,  and  an  omellette, 
with  a  pint  bottle  of  Beauve,  6me 
(|ualit4  I  believe — a  species  of  pyro- 
lignious  wine  made  from  the  vine  stalks, 
but  pleasant  in  summer  with  your  sa- 
lad ;  then  we  played  dominos  in  the 
evening,  or  whist  for  sous  points,  lead- 
ing altogether  a  very  quiet  and  virta- 
otts  exbtence,  or  as  Madame  herself 
expressed  it,  *  une  vie  tout  a  fait  pa- 
triarchale ;'  of  this  I  cannot  myself  af. 
firm  how  fkr  she  was  right  in  supposing 
the  patriarchs  did  exac^y  like  us.  But 
to  proceed,  in  the  same  establishment 
there  lived  a  widow  wh<»e  dear  hus- 
band had  been  a  wine  merchant  at 
Digon^-he  had  also,  I  suppose  from  re- 
siding in  the  country,  been  imatating 
the  patriarch,  for  he  died  one  day. 
Well,  the  lady  was  delayed  at  Lyons 
for  some  law  business,  ana  thus  it  came 
about,  that  her  husband's  testaments 
and  the  sharp  paving  stones  in  the 
streets  determloed  we  should  be  ac- 


3ttdnte^*  t  cannot  express  to  yoa  the 
elirht  of  my  fiiir  countrywoman  at 
flndhig  ^t  a  person  who  spoke  Ene- 
Tish  had  arrivea  at  the  'pension'— a fed- 
ilig  I  myself  somewhat  parUcipated  in; 
for  to  say  truth,  I  was  not  at  tnat  time 
a  very  great  proficient  in  French.  We 
soon  b^rae  intimate,  in  less  time  pro- 
bably than  it  could  otherwise  have  nap- 
pened,  for  from  the  ignorance  of  all 
the  others  of  one  word  of  English,  I 
was  enabled  during  dinner  to  say  many 
sof^  and  tender  things,  which  one  does 
not  usually  venture  on   in  company. 

*'  I  recounted  my  travels,  and  told 
various  adventures  of  my  wanderings, 
tHl  at  last,  from  being  merely  amused, 
I  found  that  my  fair  fnend  b^an  to  be' 
interested  in  my  narratives ;  and  fre- 
quently when  passing  the  bouiUon  to 
her,  I  have  seen  a  tear  in  the  comer  of 
her  eye :  in  a  word,  *  she  loved  me  for 
the  dangers  I  had  passed,'  as  Othello 
says.  Well,  laugh  awa^  if  you  like, 
but  it's  truth  I  am  telling  yon.^  At 
this  part  of  Mr.  0*Leary's  story  vre  all 
found  it  impossible  to  withstand  the 
ludicrous  mock  heroic  of  bis  face  and 
tone,  and  laughed  loud  and  long. 
When  we  at  leng^  became  silent  he 
resumed—"  Before  three  weeks  bad 
passed  over  I  had  proposed  and  was 
accepted,  just  your  own  way,  Mr.  Lor^ 
requer,  taking  the  ball  at  the  hop,  the 
.  very  same  way  you  did  at  Chelteoham, 
the  time  the  lady  jilted  you,  and  ran 
off  with  vour  friend  Mr.  Waller ;  I 
read  it  all  in  the  news,  though  I  was 
then  in  Norway,  fishing."  Here  there 
vras  another  interruption  by  a  laugh, 
not,  however,  at  Mr.  O'Leary's  ex- 
pense. I  gave  him  a  most  menacing 
look,  while  he  continued — **  the  setUe- 
ments  were  soon  drawn  up,  and  con- 
sisted, like  all  great  diplomatic  docu- 
ments, of  a  series  of  *  gpedns  and  com- 
pensations ;'  thus  she  was  not  to  taste 
any  thing  stronger  than  kirsch  waisa,  a 
Nantz  brandy ;  and  I  limited  myself  to 
a  pound  of  short-cut  weekly,  and  so  on; 
but  to  proceed,  the  lady,  being  a  good 
Catholic  insisted  upon  being  married 
by  a  priest  of  her  own  persuasion,  be- 
fore the  performance  of  the  ceremony 
at  the  mtish  embassy  in  Paris  ;  to 
this  I  could  offer  no  oojection,  and  we 
were  accordingly  united  in  the  holy 
bonds,  the  same  morning  after  signing 
the  law  papers.* 

"  Then,  Mr.  (yLeary,  you  are  really 
a  married  man.** 

^  That's*  the  very  point  I'm  coming 
to,  ma'am  ;  for  Tve  consulted  all  the 
jurists  upon  the  sulnect,  and  they  never 
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oan  ame.  But  joa  shall  hetr^  I  de- 
spatched a  polite  note  to'  Bishop  Lns- 
combc,  and  made  eTery  arrangeineni 
for  the  approaching  ceremony,  took  a 
qnartier  in  the  Rne  Helden,  near  the 
Estamiret,  and  looked  forward  with 
anxiety  f<Mr  the  day  which  was  to  make 
me  happy  ;  for  our  marriage  in  Lyons 
was  only  a  kind  of  betrothal.  Now, 
my  lair  friend  had  but  one  difficulty 
remaining,  poor  dear  soul — I  refrain 
from  mentioning*  her  name  for  delicacy 
sake ;  but  poor  dear  Mrs.  Rain  could 
not  bear  the  notion  of  our  goine  up  to 
Paris  in  the  same  conveyance,  for  long 
fts  she  had  lived  abroad,  she  had  avoid- 
ed  everything  French,  even  the  lan- 
guage, so  she  proposed  that  I  should 
go  in  the  early  *  Diligence,'  which 
starts  at  four  o'clock  in  the  mornings 
while  she  took  her  departure  at  nine ; 
thus  I  should  be  some  hours  sooner  in 
Paris  and  ready  to  receive  her  on  her 
ariiving  ;  besides  sparing  her  bashful- 
ness  all  reproach  of  our  travelling  toge- 
ther, it  was  no  use  my  telling  her 
that  I  always  travelled  on  foot,  and 
hated  a  *  DiH^^ce;'  she  oooly  replied 
that  at  oor  time  of  life  we  could  not 
■pare  the  time  necessary  for  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem,  for  so  she  supposed 
tne  joamey  from  Lyons  to  Paris  to  be  ; 
so  feartng  lest  any  doubt  might  be 
dirown  upon  the  ardour  of  my  attach* 
ment,  I  yielded  at  once,  remembering 
at  the  moment  what  my  poor  friend 

Dick  Bing Oh   Lord,  Tm  at  it 

again!" 

-  Sir,  I  did  not  hear." 
**  Nothing  ma*ara,  I  was  just  going  to 
observe  that  ladies  of  a  cerinin  time  of 
life  and  widows  especially,  like  a  lover 
that  sf^ems  a  little  ardent  or  so,  all  the 
better."  Here  Mrs.  Bingham  blushed, 
her  daughter  bridled,  and  I  nearly  suf- 
focated with  shame  and  suppressed 
laughter. 

••  After  a  most  tender  farewell  of  my 
fair  bride  or  wife,  I  don't  know  which^ 
1  retired  for  the  night  with  a  mind  va- 
cillating between  my  hopes  of  happi- 
ness and  my  fears  for  the  result  of^  a 
journey  so  foreign  to  ail  my  habits  of 
travelling,  and  in  which  I  could  not 
but  tremble  at  the  many  casualties  my 
habitual  laziness  and  dislike  to  any 
hours  but  of  my  own  choosing,  might 
involve  me  ^n. 

«•  I  had  scarcely  lain  down  in  bed,  ere 
these  thoughts  took  snch  possession  of 
me,  that  sleep  for  once  in  my  life  was 
oat  of  the  question;  and  then  the  mi- 
sery of  getting  up  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing— putting  on  your  clothes  by  the 


fleckering  light  of  the  porter's  candle- 
getting  your  boots  on  the  wrong  fiset, 
and  all  that  kind  of  annoyance — I  am 
sure  I  petted  myself  into  the  feeling  of 
a  downright  martyr,  before  an  hour 
was  over.  Well  at  least,  thought  I, 
one  thinff  is  well  doner-I  have  been 
ouite  right  in  coming  to  sleep  here  at 
the  Messagerie  Hotel,  where  the  dili- 
gence starts  from,  or  the  chances 
ten  to  one  that  I  never  should  wake 
till  the  time  was  past  Now,  however, 
they  are  sure  to  call  me;  so  I  may 
sleep  tranquilly  till  then.  Meanwhile 
I  have  forgotten  to  pack  my  trunk,  my 
papers,  &c.  laying  all  aboot  the  room 
in  a  state  of  considerable  confusion 
I  rose  at  once  with  all  the  despatch  I 
could  muster ;  this  took  a  long  time 
to  effect,  and  it  was  nearly  two  o^clook 
ere  I  finished,  and  sat  down  to  smoke 
a  solitary  pifie, — the  last  as  I  supposed, 
it  might  be  my  lot  to  enjoy  for  heaven 
knows  how  long,  Mrs.  IL.  having  ex- 
pressed, rather  late  in  our  intimacy  I 
confess,  strong  opinions  against  to- 
bacco. 

«*  When  I  had  finished  my  little  sao  of 
the  •weed,*  the  clock  struck  three 
and  I  started  to  think  how  little  time 
I  was  destined  to  have  in  bed.  In 
bed !  why,  said  I,  there  is  no  use 
thinking  of  it  now,  for  I  shall  scarcely 
have  lain  down  ere  I  shall  be  obliged^ 
to  get  up  again.  So  thinking,  1  set 
about  dressing  myself  for  the  road ; 
and  as  the  season  was  winter,  and  the 
weather  dreadfolly  severe,  took  care 
to  array  myself  in  all  the  covering  I 
could  lay  hands  upon ;  and  by  the  time 
I  had  enveloped  myself  in  a  pair  of 
loiiff  hungarian  gaiters,  and  a  kiirtcha 
of  sheep's  wool,  with  a  brovm  bear  skin 
ouuide,  a  welsh  wie,  and  a  pair  of 
large  dark  glass  goggles  to  defend  the 
eye  from  the  snow,  I  was  not  only 
perfectly  impervious  to  all  effects  of  the 
weather,  but  so  thoroughly  defended 
from  any  influence  of  sight  or  sound, 
that  a  volcano  might  be  hissing  and 
thundering  within  ten  yards  of  me, 
without  attracting  my  slightest  atten- 
tion. Now,  I  thought,  instead  of  re- 
maining here.  111  just  step  down  to 
the  coach,  and  get  snugly  into  the  dili- 
gence, and  havmff  secured  the  comer 
of  the  coup^,  resign  myself  to  sleep 
with  the  certainty  of  not  being  left  be- 
hind, and,  probably,  too,  be  some  miles 
on  my  journey  before  awaking. 

I  accordingly  went  down  stairs,  and 
to  my  surprise  found  even  at  that  early 
hour,  that  many  of  the  gar9ons  of  the 
bouse  were  sdrring  and  bustling  abont. 
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greUing  all  the  logg*ge  op  in  the  hng^e 
woodeo  leTiathen  that  was  to  convey 
m  on  oor  road.  There  thej  stood,  like 
bees  around  a  hive,  clustering  and 
buzzing,  and  all  so  engaged  that  with 
difficulty  could  I  get  an  answer  to  mj 
question  of.  What  diligence  it  was  ? 
'  La  Diligence  pour  Paris,  Monsieur.' 
«  Ab,  all  right  then,"  said  I ;  so  watch- 
ing an  opportunity  to  do  so  onobserred, 
for  I  supposed  they  might  have  laughed 
at  me,  1  stepped  quietly  into  the  coup^ ; 
and  amid  the  creaking  of  cordage,  and 
the  thumpinff  of  feet  on  the  rfK»(  fell 
as  sound  asleep  as  ever  I  did  in  my 
life  —  these  sounds  coming  to  my 
muffled  ears,  soft  as  the  echoes  on 
the  Rhine.  When  it  was  that  I  awoke 
I  cannot  say ;  but  as  I  rubbed  my  e^et 
and  yawned  after  a  most  refreshing 
sleep,   I  perceived  tliat  it  was  still 

3uite  dark  all  round,  and  that  the 
iligence  was  standing  before  the  door 
of  some  inn  and  not  moving.  Ah, 
thought  I,  this  is  the  first  stage ;  how 
naturally  one  always  wakes  at  the 
change  of  horses, — a  kind  of  instinct 
implanted  by  Providence,  I  suppose,  to 
direct  us  to  a  little  refreshment  on  the 
road.  With  these  pious  feelings  I  let 
down  the  glass,  ana  called  out  to  the 
garxon  for  a  glass  of  brandy  and  a 
cigar.  While  oe  was  bringing  them, 
I  had  time  to  look  about,  and  per- 
ceived to  my  very  great  delight  that  I 
bad  the  whole  coup6  to  myself.  Are 
there  any  passengers  getting  in  here, 
said  1,  as  the  waiter  came  forward  with 
my  petit  verre.  '  I  should  think  not, 
sir,'  said  the  fellow  with  a  leer.  '  Then 
I  shall  have  the  whole  ooup^  to  myself/ 
said  I.  *  Monsieur  need  nave  no  fear 
of  being  disturbed  ;  I  can  safely  assure 
him  that  he  will  have  no  one  there  for 
the  next  twenty -four  hours.'  This 
was  really  pleasant  intelligence ;  so  I 
chucked  him  a  ten  sous  piece,  and 
clofiing  up  the  window  as  the  morning 
was  cold,  once  more  lay  back  to  sleep, 
with  a  success  that  has  never  fiiiled 
me.  It  was  to  a  bright  blue  cloudless 
sky,  and  the  sharp  clear  air  of  a  fine 
day  in  winter  that  I  at  length  opened 
my  eyes.  I  pulled  out  my  watch  and 
discovered  it  was  exactly  two  o'clock  ; 
I  next  lowered  the  glass  and  looked 
about  me,  and  very  much  to  my  sur- 
prise discovered  that  the  diligence  was 
not  moving,  but  standing  very  peace- 
ably in  a  very  crowded  congregation 
of  other  similar  and  dissimilar  convey- 
ances, all  uf  which  seemed,  I  thought, 
to  labour  unders  ome  physical  ailment, 
some  wanting  a  box,  c^ers  a  body, 


&C.  &c  and  in  &ct  aoggealing  tiie  idea 
of  an  infirmary  for  old  and  disaMed 
carriages  of  either  sex,  mails  and 
others.  Oh,  I  have  it,  cried  I,  we  are 
arrived  at  Mt.  Geran,  and  they  are  all 
at  dinner,  and  from  my  being  alone  in 
the  coup^  they  have  forgotten  to  call 
me.  I  immediately  opened  the  door 
and  stepped  out  into  the  inn-yard, 
crowdeo  with  conducteurs,  grooms, 
and  ostiers.  who,  I  thought,  looked 
rather  suprised  at  seeing  me  emerge 
from  the  diligence. 

"'You  did  not  know  I  was  there/said 
I,  with  a  knowing  wink  at  one  of  them 
as  I  passed. 

"  *  Assurement  non,*  smd  the  fellow 
with  a  laugh,  that  was  the  sigtini  for  all 
the  others  to  jom  in  it  '  Is  the  table 
d'hote  over,'  said  I,  regardless  of  Uie 
mirth  around  me.  '  Monneur  is  jost 
in  time  said  the  waiter,  who  happened 
to  pass  with  a  soup  tureen  in  his  hand. 
*  Have  the  goodness  to  step  this  way." 
I  had  barely  time  to  reman  the  close 
resemblance  of  the  waiter  to  the  fellow 
who  presented  me  with  my  brandy 
and  cigar  in  the  morning,  wImo  he 
ushered  me  into  a  large  room  with 
about  forty  persons  sitthig  at  a  long 
table,  evidentiy  waiting  with  iiiip»- 
tience  for  the  "  Potage"  to  bc^gin  thdr 
dinner.  Whether  it  was  they  enjoyed 
the  joke  of  having  n^ected  to  call 
me,  or  that  they  were  mnghing  at  my 
travelling  costume,  I  cannot  say,  but 
the  moment  I  came  in,  I  could  percctre 
a  general  titter  run  through  the  as- 
sembly. •  Not  too  late  afier  all,  gen- 
Uemen,'said  I,  marching  gravely  up  the 
table. 

**  *  Monsieur  is  in  excellent  time,*  said 
the  host,  making  room  for  me  beside 
his  chair.  Notwithstanding  the  incum- 
brance of  my  weighty  habilimeuts,  I 
proceeded  to  do  ample  justice  to  the 
viands,  before  me,  apolo<:ising  lanirh- 
ingly  to  the  host  by  pleading  a  travel- 
lers appetite. 

•* '  Then  you  have  perhaps  come  far 
this  morning,'  said  a  gentleman  opfio- 
site. 

«*  Yes,'  said  I,  *  I  have  been  on  the 
road  since  four  o'clock." 

***  And  how  are  the  roads  ?'  said  ano* 
ther.  *  Very  bad,'  said  I,  <  the  fital 
few  stages  from  Lyons,  afterwarda 
much  better.'  This  was  said  at  a  ven- 
ture, as  I  began  to  be  ashamed  of  be- 
ing always  asleep  before  my  fellow 
travellers.  They  did  not  seem,  how- 
ever,  to  understand  me  perfectly ;  and 
one  old  fellow  putting  cfovm  his  spec- 
tades  from  hb  forehead,  leaned  over 
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•mmd  9m4  :  *  mmI  where,  maj  I  Mk,  hM 
Monsieor  oorae  from  thit  morning  T 

"  *  FVom  Lyons,*  said  I,  with  the 
pread  air  of  a  man  who  bat  done  a 
stout  feat,  and  it  not  ashamed  of  the 
exploit. 

^  ^  From  Lyons  f  sud  one.  '  From 
Lyons  T  eried  another.  '  From 
Lyons  H  repeated  a  third. 

**  Yes,  said  1 1  'what  the  devil  is 
ao  strange  in  it,  traveUing  is  so  quick 
BOW  a  days.  One  thinks  nothing  of 
twenty  leaffnes  before  dinner. 

"The  inramal  shout  of  laughing  that 
followed  my  explanation  is  still  in  my 
ears  ;  from  one  end  of  the  table  to  the 
other  there  was  one  continued  ha,  ha, 
ha,  from  the  greMj  host  to  the  little 
tumchbacked  waiter — they  all  grinning 
away. 

**  'And  how  did  Monsieur  travel  ? 
aaid  the  old  gentleman,  who  seemed  to 
eondnet  the  prosecution  against  me. 

*  •  By  the  diligence,  the  **  aigle  noir," 
eaid  I,  giring  the  name  with  some 
pride,  that  I  was  not  ahogetbcr  igno* 
rant  of  the  eonveyance. 

.Mt«  Then  yon  should  certamly  not 
complain  of  the  roads,'  said  the  host 
chuckling  ;  « for  the  only  journey  that 
diligence  has  made  thb  day  has  been 
from  the  street  door  to  the  inn-yard  ; 
fior  as  they  feared  when  the  luggage 
was  nearly  packed  that  the  axle  was 
almost  broken  through,  they  wheeled 
It  round  to  the  cow,  and  prepared 
another  for  the  travellers.' 

**•  And  where  am  I  now  ?*  said  L 
* '  In  Lyons,'  said  twenty  voices,  half 
choked  with  laughter  at  my  question. 


**  I  was  thunderstruck  at  the  news  at 
firsts  but  as  I  proceeded  with  my 
dinner,  I  joined  m  the  mirth  of  the 
party,  which  certainly  was  not  dimi- 
nished on  my  telling  them  the  object 
of  my  intended  journey. 

* '  I  think,  young  man,'  said  the  old 
fellow,  with  the  spectacles,  '  that  yoa 
should  take  the  occurrence  as  a  warn- 
ing of  Providence  that  marriage  will 
not  suit  you.'  I  began  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion  ^— but  then  there  was  the 
jointure.  To  be  sure,  I  was  to  give 
up  tobacco  ;  and  nerhape  I  should  not 
be  as  free  to  ramble  about  as  when  en 
gargon.  So  taking  all  things  in  consi- 
deration, I  in  ordered  another  bottle  of 
burgundy,  to  drink  Mrs.  Ram's  health 
— got  my  passport  vised  for  Barege — 
and  set  out  for  the  Pyrenees  the  same 
evening." 

"And  have  you  never  heard  any 
thing  more  of  the  lady?"  said  Mrs. 
Bingham. 

"  Oh,  yes.  She  was  faithful  to  the 
last ;  for  I  found  out  when  at  Roma 
last  winter  that  she  had  offered  a  re- 
ward for  me  in  the  newspapers,  and 
indeed  had  commenced  a  regular  pur- 
suit of  me  through  the  whole  continent. 
And  to  tell  the  real  fact,  I  should  not 
now  fancy  turning  my  step  towards 
Paris,  if  I  had  not  very  tolerable  infor- 
mation that  she  is  in  full  cry  afler  me 
through  the  Wengen  Alps,  I  having 
contrived  a  paragraph  in  Galignani, 
to  seduce  her  thither,  and  where,  with 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  if  the  snow 
set  in  early,  she  must  pass  the  winter.** 


CHAP.  XXVII PARIS. 


Nothing  more  worthy  of  recording 
occurred  before  our  arrival  at  Meurices 
on  the  third  day  of  our  journey.  My 
friend  0*Leary,had,  with  his  usual  good 
fortune,  become  iiidispensable  to  his 
new  acquaintance,  and  it  was  not  alto- 
gether without  some  little  lurking  dis- 
content, that  I  perceived  how  much 
less  often  my  services  were  called  in 
requisitioo,  since  his  having  joiued 
oar  party  ;  his  information,  notwith- 
staaaing  its  very  scanty  extent,  was 
coottnually  relira  upon,  and  his  very 
imperfect  French  everlastingly  called 
iu  leqoisition  to  interpret  a  question 
for  the  ladies.  Yes,  thought  I, '^Othello's 
occupation's  gone  ;'^one  of  two  things 
has  certainly  happened,  either  Mrs. 
Biagham  and  her  daughter  have  no- 
fieed  my  continued  abstraction  of  mind, 
and  have  attrilNited  it  to  the  real  cause, 
Vol.  XI L 


the  pre-occupation  of  my  affections,  or 
thinking,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  am 
desperately  in  love  with  one  or  other 
of  them,  have  thought  that  a  little 
show  of  preference  to  Mr.  O'Leary 
may  stimulate  roe  to  a  proposal  at 
once.  Iu  either  case  I  resolved  to 
lose  no  time  in  taking  my  leave,  which 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  doing 
now,  as  the  ladies  had  reached  their  in- 
tended destination,  and  had  numerous 
friends  in  Paris  to  advise  aud  assist 
them  ;  besides  that,  I  had  too  long  ne- 
glected the  real  object  of  mjr  trip,  and 
should  lose  no  time  in  finding  uut  the 
Callonby*s,  and  at  once  learning  what 
prospect  of  success  awaited  me  in  that 
quarter.  Leaving  my  fair  friends  then 
to  refresh  themselves  after  the  journey, 
and  consigning  Mr.  O'Leary  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  meer:)haum,  through 
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the  aid  of  which  he  had  reodered  his 
apartment  like  a  Dutch  twamp  in  ao- 
tuoiD,  the  only  portioa  of  his  own  %are 
visible  through  the  mist  being  his  wort 
l^gs  and  heavy  shoes. 

On  reaching  the  house  in  the  Rue 
de  la  PaiK,  where  the  Callonb/s  had 
jesidedf  I  learned  that  they  were  still 
at  Baden«  and  were  not  expected  in 
Paris  for  some  weeks;  that  LfOrd 
Kilkee  had  arrived  that  momii»«  and 
was  then  dining  at  the  Embassjr,  having 
left  an  invitation  for  me  to  dine  with 
him  on  the'  following  day,  if  I  hu>- 

Sened  to  calL  As  I  turned  from  the 
oor,  uncertain  whither  to  turn  my 
steps,  I  walked  on  unconsdoiisly  to- 
wards the  Boulevard,  and  occupied 
as  I  was,  thinking  over  all  the  chances 
before  me,  did  not  perceive  where  I 
stood  till  the  bright  glare  of  a  large  gas 
lamp  over  my  head  apprized  me  that  I 
was  at  the  door  of  the  well  known 
Salon  des  Etrangers,  at  the  comer  of 
the  Rue  Richielieu,  carriages,  cita^ 
dines,  and  vigilantes  were  crowding 
crashing,  and  clattering  on  all  sides,  as 
the  host  of  fashion  and  die  gaming-table 
were  hastening  to  their  champ  de  bar 
taille.  Not  being  a  member  of  the 
salon,  and  having  little  disposition  to 
enter,  if  I  had  been,  I  stood  for  some 
minutes  looking  at  the  crowd  as  it  con- 
tinued to  press  on  towards  the  splendid 
and  brilliantly  lighted  stairs,  which 
leads  from  the  very  street  to  the  rooas 
of  this  palace,  for  such  in  the  magnifi- 
cence and  luxury  of  its  decorations,  it 
really  is.  As  I  was  on  the  very  eve  of 
turning  away,  a  large  and  very  hand- 
some cab-hor«e  turned  the  comer  from 
the  balustrade,  with  the  most  perfect 
appointment  of  harness  and  carriage  I 
had  seen  for  a  long  time. 

While  I  continued  to  admire  the 
taste  and  propriety  of  the  equipage,  a 
young  man  in  deep  mourning  sprang 
from  the  inside  and  stood  upon  the 
pavement  before  me.  **  A  deux  heur, 
Charles,"  suid  he  to  his  servant,  as  the 
cab  turned  slowly  round.  The  voice 
struck  me  as  well  known.  I  waited  till 
he  approached  the  lamp,  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  face  ;  and  what  was  my 
surprise  to  recognize  my  cousin,  Guy 
Lorrequer  of  the  10th,  whom  I  had 
not  met  with  for  six  years  before.  My 
first  impulse  was  not  to  make  myself 
known  to  him.  Our  mutual  position 
with  regard  to  Lady  Jane  was  so  much 
a  mystery,  as  regarded  myself,  that  I 
feared  the  result  of  any  meeting,  uutil 
I  was  sufficiently  aware  of  how  mat- 
ters stood,  and  whether  we  were  to 


meet  ai  friends  and  itiatioiifl»  or  rivals, 
and  conseqaently  enemies. 

Before  I  had  time  to  take  my  reso- 
lution, Ghiy  had  recognised  me,  and 
seizing  me  by  the  hand  with  both  his, 
called,  **  Harry,  my  old  friend,  how  are 
you  ?  how  long  have  you  been  here, 
and  never  .to  cdl  on  me  ?  Why  man, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  T  Befon 
I  had  time  to  say  that  I  was  cmly  a 
few  hours  in  Paris,  he  a«un  inter- 
rupted me  by  saying :  "  and  how  comes 
it  that  you  are  not  in  mourning.  Yoa 
must  surely  have  heard  it"  **  Heard 
what  I"  I  cried  nearly  hoarse  from 
^tatioa.  **  Our  poor  old  friend,  % 
Guy,  didn't  you  know  is  dead."  Only 
those  who  have  felt  how  strong  the 
ties  of  kindred  are  as  they  decrease  in 
number  can  tell  how  this  news  fell  upon 
my  heart  All  my  poor  unde's  kind- 
ness came  one  by  one  full  upon  m 
memory ;  his  affectionate  letters  of  ait 
vice  ;  his  well  meant  chidings  too, 
even  dearer  to  me  than  his  praise  and 
approval,  completely  unmanned  nie^ 
and  I  stood  speechless  and  powerless 
before  my  cousin  as  he  contiimed  to 
detail  to  me  the  rapid  progreaa  of  Sir 
Guy*s  malady,  an  attack  of  gout  in  the 
head,  which  carried  him  off  in  three 
days.  Letters  had  been  sent  to  me  in 
different  places,  but  none  reaehed;  md 
at  the  very  moment,  the  clerk  of  my 
uncle*s  lawyer  was  in  pursuit  of  me 
through  the  highlands,  where  some 
mistaken  information  had  induoed  him 
to  follow  me. 

•*  You  are,  therefore,"  conUnued  Gay, 
unaware  that  our  uncle  has  dealt  so 
fairly  by  you,  and  indeed  by  both  of 
us:  I  have  got  the  Somersetshire 
estates,  which  go  with  the  baronetey  ; 
but  the  Cumberland  property  is  all 
vours,  and  I  heartily  wish  you  joy  of 
having  nearly  eight  thousand  per  an- 
num, and  one  of  the  sweetest  villas 
that  ever  man  fancied  on  Derweni- 
water.  But  come  along  here,**  conti- 
nued he,  and  he  led  me  through  the 
crowded  corridor  and  up  the  wide  stair. 
<*  I  have  much  to  tell  you,  and  we  can 
be  oerfectly  alone  here;  no  one  will 
trouble  themselves  with  us,"  Uncon- 
scious of  all  around  me,  I  followed 
Guy  along  the  gilded  and  glittering 
lobby,  which  led  to  the  Salon,  and  it 
was  only  as  the  servant  in  rich  livery 
came  forward  to  take  my  hat  and  cane 
that  I  remembered  where  I  was.  Then 
the  full  sense  of  all  1  had  been  listening 
to  rushed  upon  me,  and  the  unfitness, 
and  indeed  the  indhecency  of  the  place 
for  such  communications  as  we  were 
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engaged  in,  came  most  forcibly  before 
me.  Sir  Guy,  it  is  true,  had  always  pre- 
ferred my  cousin  to  me  ;  be  it  was  who 
was  always  destined  to  succeed  both  in 
his  title  and  estates,  and  his  wildness 
and  extravagance  had  ever  met  with  a 
milder  rebuke  and  weaker  chastise* 
raent  than  my  follies  and  my  misfor- 
tunes. Yet  still  he  was  my  last  re- 
maining relative  ;  the  only  one  I  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  world  to  whom  in  any 
difficulty  or  trial  1  had  to  look  up  ;  and 
I  felt  in  the  very  midst  of  my  newly 
acauired  wealth  and  riches,  poorer 
and  more  alone  than  ever  I  had  done 
in  my  lifetime.  I  followed  Guy  to  a 
small  and  dimly  lighted  cabinet  off  the 
great  salon,  where,  having  seated  our- 
selves, he  proceeded  to  detail  to  me 
the  various  events  which  a  few  short 
weeks  had  accojiplished.  Of  himself 
he  S|ioke  but  little,  and  never  once 
alluded  to  the  Cailonby^s  at  all ;  indeed 
all  I  could  learn  was  that  he  had  left 
the  army,  and  purposed  renmining  for 
the  winter  at  Paris,  where  he  appeared 
to  have  entered  into  all  the  gaiety  and 
dissipation  at  once. 

•♦  Of  course,**  said  he, "  you  will  give 
up  '  sodgering*  now  ;  At  the  best  it  is 
but  poor  sport  afWr  five  and  twenty, 
and  is  perfectly  unendurable  when  a 
man  has  the  means  of  pushing  himself 
in  the  gay  world ;  and  now  Harry,  let, 
118  mix  a  little  among  the  mob  here ; 
for  Messieurs  les  Banqniers  don't  hold 
people  in  estimation  who  come  here 
only  for  the  '  chapons  au  riz,'  and  the 
ckuDpagne  glac^,  as  we  shodld  seem 
to  do  were  we  to  stay  here  much 
longer." 

Such  was  the  whirl  of  m^  thoujghts, 
and  so  great  the  confusion  m  my  ideas 
frum  all  I  had  just  heard,  that  I  felt 
myself  implicitly  following  every  direc- 
tion of  my  cousin  with  a  child*like 
obedience,  the  full  extent  of  which  1 
became  only  conscious  when  I  found 
myself  seated  at  the  table  of  the  salon, 
between  my  cousin  Guy  and  an  old, 
hard  visaged,  pale  countenanced  man, 
whom  he  tdid  me  in  a  whisper  was 
YilleUe  the  M'mister. 

What  a  study  for  the  man  who 
would  watch  the  passions  and  emotions 
of  bis  fellow  men,  would  the  table  of  a 
rouge  et  noir  gambling  house  present — 
the  skill  and  dexterity  which  games  of 
other  kinds  require  being  here  wanting, 
lemve  the  better  free  to  the  full  aban- 
donment of  the  passion  of  play.  The 
interest  is  not  a  gradually  increasing 
or  vacillating  one,  as  fortune  and  know- 
ledgr®  ^'  ^^^  game  favour.     The  result 


is  uninfluenced  by  any  thing  of  his 
doing;  with  the  last  turned  card  of  th^ 
croupier  is  he  rich  or  ruii)ed  ;  and  thus 
in  the  very  abstraction  of  the  anxiety- 
is  this  the  most  painfully  exciting  o 
all  gambling  whatever.  The  very 
rattle  of  the  dice-box  to  the  hazard 
player  is  a  relief;  and  the  thought  that 
ne  is  in  some  way  instrumental  in  his 
good  or  bad  fortune  gives  a  turn  to  his 
thoughts.  There  is  something  so  like 
the  inevitable  character  of  fate  asso- 
ciated with  the  result  of  a  chance, 
which  you  can  in  no  way  effect  or 
avert,  that  I  have,  notwithstanding  a 
strong  bias  for  play,  ever  dreaded  and 
avoided  the  rouge  et  noir  table.  Hi- 
therto prudential  motives  had  their 
share  in  the  resolve ;  a  small  loss  at 
play  becomes  a  matter  of  importance 
to  a  sub  in  a  marching  regiment ;  and 
therefore  1  was  firm  in  my  determina- 
tion to  avoid  tlie  gambling-table.  Now 
my  fortunes  were  alter^  ;  and  as  I 
looked  at  the  heap  of  shining  lotiit  (Tor^ 
which  Guy  pushed  before  me  in  ex- 
change for  a  biUet  de  banque  of  large 
amount,  I  felt  the  full  importance  of 
my  altered  position,  mingling  with  the 
old  and  long  practised  prejudices  which 
years  had  been  accumulating  to  fix. 
There  is  besides  some  wonderful  fasci- 
nation to  most  men  in  the  very  aspect 
of  high  play:  to  put  your  fortune 
against  that  of  another — to  see  whether 
or  not  your  luck  shall  not  exceed  some 
others — are  feelings  that  have  a  place  in 
most  bosoms,  and  are  certainly,  if  not 
naturally  existing,  most  easily  generated 
in  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  the 
gambling- house.  The  splendour  of  the 
decorations  ;  the  rich  profusion  of 
gilded  ornament ;  the  large  and  gor- 
geously framed  mirrors ;  the  sparkling 
lustres ;  mingling  their  effect  with  the 
perfumed  air  of  the  apartment,  filled 
with  orange  trees  and  other  aromatic 
shrubs  ;  the  dress  of  the  company, 
among  whom  were  many  ladies  in  cos- 
tumes not  inferior  to  those  of  a  court ; 
the  glitter  of  diamonds  ;  the  sparkle  of 
stars  and  decorations,  rendered  more 
magical  by  knowing  that  the  wearers 
w-ere  names  in  history.  There,  with 
his  round  but  ample  shoulder  and  large 
massive  head,  covered  with  long  snow- 
white  hair,  stands  Tallyrand,  tlie  muker 
aud  unmaker  of  king<(,  watching  with 
a  look  of  ill  concealed  anxiety  the  pro- 
gress of  his  game.  Here  is  Soult  with 
his  dogged  look  and  beetle  brow ;  there 
stands  Balzac  the  author,  his  gains 
here  are  less  derived  from  the  betting 
tb»n  the  bettors,  be  i«,ejiyf?y*l^e«^ie 
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log  hit  own  of  some  of  Uiem,  while  in 
the  teeminfi:  bon  hommie  of  bit  carelew 
maimer  andeatv  abaodoa,  thej  tcruple 
pot  to  trust  with  tnecdotet  and  traitfl» 
that  from  the  crucible  of  bit  fiery  ima- 
gination come  forth,  like  the  purified 
C'  *  from  the  furnace.  Ana  there, 
at  that  old  and  weather-beaten 
mun,  with  grey  eye-browt  and  moua- 
tachea,  who  throws  from  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  frock  ever  and  anon,  a 
handful  of  frold  pieces  upon  the  table ; 
1^  evidently  neither  knows  nor  cares 
Ibr  the  amount,  for  the  banker  him- 
self is  oUiged  to  count  orer  the  stake 
for  him — that  is  Blucher,  the  never 
wanting  attendant  at  the  salon  ;  he  has 
been  an  immense  loser,  bnt  plays  on 
with  the  same  stem  perseverance  with 
which  be  would  pour  his  bold  cavalry 
through  a  ravine  torn  by  artUleiy ;  he 
stands  by  the  still  waining  chance  with 
a  courage  that  never  fiilters. 

One  strong  feature  of  the  levelling 
character  of  a  taste  for  play  has  never 
ceased  to  impress  me  most  forcibly,— 
not  only  do  the  individual  peculiarities 
of  the  man  give  way  before  the  all  ab- 
sorbing passion — but  stranger  still,  the 
very  lK>Idest  traits  of  nationality  even 
fade  and  disappear  before  it ;  and  man 
seems,  under  tne  high  pressure  power 
of  this  greatest  of  all  stimulants,  re- 
solved into  a  roost  abstract  state. 

Among  all  the  traits  which  distin- 
guish Frenchmen  from  natives  of  every 
other  country,  none  is  more  prominent 
than  a  kind  of  never-fiuling  elasUcity 
of  temperament  which  seems  almost  to 
defy  all  the  power  of  misfortune  to  de- 
press. Let  what  will  happen,  the 
rrenchman  seems  to  possess^  some 
strong  resource  within  himself,  in  his 
ardent  temperament,  upon  which  he 
can  draw  at  will ;  and  whether  on  the 
day  after  a  defeat,  the  moment  of  being 
deceived  in  his  strongest  hopes  of  re- 
turned affection, — the  overthrow  of 
some  long  cherished  wish — it  matters 
not,  he  never  gives  way  entirely  ;  but 
see  him  at  the  gaming  table  ;  watch  the 
intense,  the  acning  anxiety  with  which 
his  eye  follows  every  card  as  it  falls 
from  the  hand  of  the  croupier  ;  behold 
the  look  of  cold  despair  that  tracks  his 
stake  as  the  banker  rakes  it  in  among 
his  gains ;  and  you  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  here,  at  least,  his  wonted 
powers  fail  him.  No  jest  escapes  the 
lips  of  one  that  would  badinet  upon  the 
steps  of  the  guillotine.  The  mocker 
who  would  jeer  ai  the  torments  of  re- 
volution, stands  like  a  coward  quailing 
before  the  imfmssive  eye    and    pale 


cheek  of  a  eroitpier.  While  I  cmili- 
nued  to  occupy  myself  by  observiag 
the  different  groups  about  me,  I  bad 
been  almost  inechaiiically  following  the 
game  }  placing  at  each  deal  some  goki 
upon  the  table,  the  result  howerer  had 
interested  me  so  slightly  that  it  was 
only  br  remarking  the  attention  my 
game  had  excited  in  others  tbst  niy 
own  was  drawn  towards  it.  I  then 
perceived  that  I  had  permitted  my 
winnings  to  accumolaite  imon  the 
board,  and  that  in  the  very  deal  then 
commencing,  I  had  a  stake  of  neariy 
Bre  hundred  pounds,  the  limit  to  whi^ 
play  is  permitted  in  the  salon. 

«•  J\utes  votres  jeu,  se  jeu  est  fait," 
said  the  croupier,  **  trente  deaz." 

**  You  have  lost,  by  Jove,"  said  Gny, 
in  a  low  whisper,  in  wfatcfa  I  could  d^ 
tect  some  trait  of  agitation.** 

**  Trente  et  une,"  added  the  croupier. 
*  Rouge  perd,  ct  couleur.* 

There  was  a  regular  box  of  wonder 
through  the  room  at  my  extraordinaiy 
luck,  for  thus,  with  every  chance  against 
me,  I  had  won  again. 

As  the  croupier  placed  the  biBets  de 
banque  upon  tne  table,  I  overheard  the 
muttered  commendations  of  an  old  ve- 
teran behind  me,  upon  the  coolness  and 
judgment  of  my  play ;  so  much  for  for- 
tune, thought  I,  my  judgment  consists 
in  a  perfect  ignorance  of  the  chances, 
and  my  coolness  is  merely  a  thorough 
indifference  to  snccess ;  vrhethCT  it  was 
now  that  the  flattery  had  its  effect  upon 
me,  or  that  the  passion  for  play,  so  Knw 
dormant,  had  suddenly  seised  bold 
upon  me,  1  know  not,  but  my  attentioii 
became  f^m  that  moment  rivetted  upon 
the  game,  and  I  played  every  deal. 
Gny  who  had  been  from  the  first  bet- 
ting with  the  indifferent  success  which 
I  have  so  often  observed  to  attend  up- 
on the  calculatiims  of  old  and  expe- 
rienced ramblers,  now  gave  up,  asd 
employed  himself  merely  in  watching 
my  ffame. 

••  Harrv,*  said  be  at  last,  "  I  am 
coropletei  V  puzzled  as  to  .whether  you 
are  merely  throwing  down  your  louis 
at  hazard,  or  are  not  the  deepest  player 
I  have  ever  met  with.* 

**  You  shall  see,**  said  I,  as  I  stooped 
over  towards  the  banker  and  whisper- 
ed, "  how  far  is  the  betting  penmtted  ?* 

'*  Fifteen  thousand  francs,"  said  the 
croupier,  with  a  look  of  surprise. 

"  Then  be  it,"  said  I,  «  quinze  mille 
francs,  rouge," 

In  a  moment  the  rtmge  won,  end  the 
second  deal  I  repeated  the  bet,  and  ao 
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wbeo  I  was  preparipg  mj  roaleao  for 
the  fifth,  the  banquier  roee  and  tay- 

**  Metsieufs,  la  banqoe  est  ferm^ 
poor  cet  8oir,**  proceeded  to  lock  his 
casette  and  close  the  table. 

**  You  are  satisfied  now,"  said  Guy, 
ritinir,  "you  tee  you  have  broke  the 
banque,  and  a  very  pretty  incident  to 
commence  with  for  your  first  introduc- 
tion to  a  campaign  m  Paris.** 

Having  changed  my  gold  for  notes, 
I  stuffed  them  with  an  air  of  well  ef- 
fected carelessness  into  my  pocket,  and 
strolled  through  the  salon,  where  I  had 
now  become  an  object  of  considerably 
more  interest  than  all  the  marshals  and 
ministers  about  me. 

"  Now  Hal,*'  said  Guy,  "  111  just 
order  our  supper  in  the  osbinet,  and 
join  you  in  a  moment.** 

As  I  remained  for  some  minutes 
awaiting  Guy*s  return,  my  attention 
was  drawn  towards  a  crowd,  in  a 
smaller  salon,  among  whom  the  usual 
silent  decorum  of  the  play-table  seem- 
ed held  in  but  small  respect,  for  every 
instant  some  burst  of  hearty  laughter, 
or  some  open  expreMion  of  joy  or  an- 
ger burst  forth,  by  which  I  immediately 
perceived  that  they  were  the  votaries 
of  the  roulette  table,  a  game  at  which 
the  strict  propriety  and  etiquette  ever 
maintained  at  rouge  et  noir,  are  never 
exacted.  As  I  pressed  nearer,  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  mirth,  which 
^strj  moment  seemed  to  augment, 
guess  my  surprise  to  perceive  among 
the  foremost  rank  of  the  players,  my 
acquaintance,  Mr.  0*Leary,  whom  I 
at  that  moment  believed  to  be  solacing 
himself  with  his  meershaum  at  Menices. 
My  astonishment  at  how  he  obtained 
admission  to  the  salon,  was  even  less 
than  my  fear  of  his  recognising  me. 
At  no  time  is  it  agreeable  to  find  that 
the  man  who  is  regarded  as  the  buffo 
of  a  party  turns  out  to  be  your  friend, 
but  still  less  is  this  so,  when  the  indi- 
vidual claiming  acquaintance  with  you, 
presents  any  striking  absurdity  in  his 
dress  or  manner,  strongly  at  contrast 
with  the  persons  and  things  about  him ; 
and  thus  it  now  happened— Mr.  0*Lea- 
rj's  external  man,  as  we  met  him 
on  the  Cabas  road,  with  its  various  ac- 
companiments of  blouse-cap,  spectacles, 
and  tobacco-pipe,  were  nothing  very 
ouiri  or  remarkable,  but  when  the  same 
figure  presented  itself  among  the  ele- 
gans  or  the  Parisian  world,  redolent  of 
eau  de  Portugal,  and  superb  in  the 
glories  of  brocade  waistcoats,  and  vel- 
vet coats,  the  thing  was  too  absurd. 


and  I  longed  to  steal  awav  before  any 
chance  should  present  itseltof  a  recog- 
nition. This,  however,  was  impossible, 
as  the  crowd  from  the  other  table  were 
all  gathered  round  us,  and  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  stand  fast,  and  trust  that  the  ex- 
citement of  the  game,  in  which  he  ap- 
peared to  be  thoroughly  occupied, 
should  keep  his  eye  fixed'  on  another 
quarter  ;  I  now  observed  that  the  same 
scene  in  which  I  had  so  lately  been  oc- 
cupied at  the  rouge  et  noir  table,  was 
enacting  here,  under  rather  different 
circumstances,  Mr.  0*Leary  was  the 
only  player,  as  I  had  just  been,  not, 
however,  because  his  success  absorbed 
all  the  interest  of  the  bystanders,  but 
that  unfortunately  his  constant  want  of 
it  elicited  some  strong  expression  of 
discontent  and  mistrust  from  him, 
which  excited  the  loud  laughter  of  the 
others  ;  but  of  which,  from  his  great 
anxiety  in  his  game,  he  seemed  totally 
unconscious. 

**  J*aites  votre  jeu.  Messieurs,"  said 
the  croupier. 

«  Wait  a  bit  till  I  change  this,**  said 
Mr.  0*Leary,  producing  an  Enelish 
sovereign  ;  the  action  interpreted  his 
wishes,  and  the  money  was  converted 
into  coupont  dejeu, 

I  now  discovered  one  great  cause  of 
the  mirth  of  the  bystanders,  at  least 
the  English  portion  of  them,  Mr. 
0*Leary,  when  placing  his  money  upon 
the  table,  observed  the  singular  prac- 
tice of  announcing  aloud  the  amount 
of  his  bet,  which,  for  his  own  informa- 
tion, he  not  only  reduced  to  English 
but  also  Irish  currency  ;  thus  the  still- 
ness of  the  room  was  every  instant 
broken  by  a  strong  Irish  accent  pro- 
nouncing something  of  this  sort — **  five 
francs,'*  **  four  and  a  penny** — **  ten 
francs,"  **  eight  and  three  ha'pence." 
The  amusement  thus  caused  was  in- 
creased by  the  excitement  his  losses 
threw  him  into.  He  now  ceased  to 
play  for  several  times,  when  at  last,  he 
made  an  offering  of  his  usual  stake. 

**  Perd,"  said  the  croupier,  raking  in 
the  piece  with  a  contemptuous  air  at 
the  smallness  of  the  bet,  and  in  no  way 
pleased  that  the  interest  Mr.  0*Leary 
excited  should  prevent  the  other  players 
from  betting. 

"  Perd,"  said  O'Leary,  -  again  ;  Di- 
vil  another  song  ^ou  sing  than  *  perd,* 
and  I'm  not  quite  clear  you're  not 
cheating  all  the  while — only  God  help 
you  if  you  are  I** 

As  he  BO  said,  the  head  of  a  huge 
black-thorn  stick  was  half  protruded 
acro«  tbe  taWe,  cau«-^,T^^i^,9(i|^j^ 
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for  among  other  regulations,  every  cane, 
however  trifling,  is  always  demanded 
at  the  door  ;  and  thus,  a  new  subject 
of  astonishment  arose,  as  to  how  he 
had  succeeded  in  carrying  it  with  him 
into  the  salon. 

••  Here's  at  you  again,**  said  O'Leary, 
regardless  of  the  laughter,  and  cover- 
ing three  or  four  numbers  with  his 
jetoHs. 

Round  went  the  ball  once  more,  and 
once  more  he  lost 

**  Look  now,  divil  a  lie  in  it,  he 
makes  them  go  wherever  he  pleases. 
Ill  take  a  turn  now  at  the  tables  ;  fair 
p1ay*s  a  jewel — and  we*ll  see  how 
you'll  get  on." 

So  saying,  he  proceeded  to  insinuate 
himself  into  the  chair  of  the  croupier, 
whom  he  proposed  to  supersede  by  no 
very  gentle  means.  This  was  of  course 
resisted,  and  as  the  loud  mirth  of  the 
bystanders  grew  more  and  more  bois- 
terous, the  cries  of,  **  a  la  porte,  a  U 
porte,**  from  the  friends  of  the  bank, 
rung  through  the  crowd. 

"  Go  it,  Pat— go  it,  Pat,*  said  Guy 
over  my  shoulder*  who  seemed  to  take 
a  prodigious  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings. 

At  this  unexpected  recognition  of 
bis  nativity,  for  Mr.  O'Leary  never  sus- 
pected he  could  be  discovered  by  his 
accent ;  he  looked  across  the  table,  and 
caught  my  cje  at  once.  -^ 

**  Oh,  I'm  safe  now !  4tand  by  me, 
Mr.  Lorrequer,  and  we'll  clear  the 
room." 

So  saying,  and  without  any  further 
provocation,  he  upset  the  croupier, 
chair  and  all,  with  one  sudden  jerk  up- 
on the  floor,  and  giving  a  tremendous 
kick  to  the  casette,  sent  all  the  five 
franc  pieces  flying  over  him ;  he  then 
jumped  upon  the  table,  and  brandish- 
ing his  black-thorn  through  the  ormolu 
lustre,  scattered  the  wax-lights  on  all 
sides,  accompanying  the  exploit  by  a 
yell  that  would  have  called  up  all  Con- 
nemara  at  midnight,  if  it  had  only  been 
heard  there ;  in  an  instant,  the  gcTu 
d*armeSf  always  sufficiently  near  to  be 
called  in  if  required,  came  pouring  into 
the  room,  and  supposing  tnc  whole  af- 
fair had  been  a  preconcerted  thing  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  money  in  the 
bank,  commenced  capturing  diflPerent 
members  of  the  company  who  appear- 
ed, by  enjoying  the  confusion,  to  be 
favouring  and  assisting  it.  My  cousin, 
Guy,  was  one  of  the  first  so  treated — 
a  proceeding  to  which  he  responded 
b^  an  appeiU,  rather  in  Ssvour  with  most 
Englishmen,  and  at  once  knocked  down 


the  gen  (tarmt ;  this  was  the  signal  for 
a  general  engagement,  aad  accordingly 
btffore  an  explanation  could  possibly  be 
attempted,  a  most  terrific  combat  en- 
sued. The  Frenchmen  in  the  room 
siding  with  the  gen  iTarmerie^  and  mak- 
ing common  cause  against  the  English, 
who,  although  greatly  inferior  in  nan- 
ber,  possessed  considerable  advantage, 
from  long  habit  of  street  rows  and 
boxing  encounters.  As  for  myself,  I 
had  Uie  good  fortune  to  be  pitted 
against  a  very  pursy  and  unwieldly 
Frenchman,  who  uicre*d  to  admiration, 
but  never  put  in  a  single  blow  at  me ; 
while  therefore,  1  amined  myself  prac- 
tising what  old  Cribb  called  **  the  one 
Xwo^  upon  his  fat  carcase;  I  bad 
abundant  time  and  opportunity  to 
watch  ail  that  was  doing  about  ne; 
and  truly  a  more  ludicrous  affair  I  ne- 
ver beheld.  Imagine  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  young  Englishmen,  most  of 
them  powerful,  athletic  fellows,  driving 
an  indiscriminate  mob  of  about  five 
times  their  number  befor6  them,  who, 
with  courage  enough  to  resist,  yet  were 
so  totally  ignorant  of  the  boxing  art, 
that  they  retreated  pell-mell  before  the 
battering  phalanx  of  their  sturdy  oppo- 
nents— the  most  ludicrous  figure  of 
all  being  Mr.  O'Leary  himseU^  who 
standing  upon  the  table,  layed  about 
him  wiU)  a  brass  lustre  that  he  had  un- 
strung, and  did  considerable  mischief 
with  this  novel  instrument  of  warfare, 
crying  out  the  entire  time,  **  murder 
every  mother's  son  of  them,"  "give 
them  another  taste  of  Waterioo."  Just 
as  be  had  uttered  the  last  patriotic  sen- 
timent he  received  a  slight  admonition 
from  behind,  by  the  point  of  a  gen 
(Varwui's  sword,  which  made  him  leap 
from  the  table  with  the  alacrity  of  a 
harlequin,  and  come  plump  down 
among  the  thickest  of  tne  fray.  My 
attention  was  now  directed  elsewhere, 
for  above  all  the  din  and  *'  tauage"  of 
the  encounter  1  could  plainly  hear  the 
row.<low-dow  of  the  drums,  and  the 
measured  tread  of  troops  approaching^* 
and  at  once  guessed  that  a  reinforce- 
ment of  the  gen  ttarmerie  were  coming 
up.  Behind  me  there  was  a  large  win- 
dow, with  a  heavy  scarlet  curtain  be- 
fore it;  my  resolution  was  at  once 
taken,  I  floored  my  antagonist,  whom 
I  had  'till  now  treated  with  the  moat 
merciful  forbearance,  and  immediately 
sprung  behind  the  curtain.  A  aecond'a 
consideradon  showed  that  in  the  aeareb 
that  must  ensue  this  would  afi^rd  oo 
refuge,  so  I  at  once  opened  tlie  saah 
and  endeavoured  t^  a9C^i$|49  at  what 
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height  I  was  above  the  gronod  beneath 
me;  the  night  was  so  dark  that  I  cuuld 
see  nothing,  bat  judging  from  the  leaves 
and  twigs  that  reached  to  the  window, 
that  it  was  a  garden  beneath,  and  augur- 
ing from  the  perfumed  smell  of  the 
shrubs,  that  they  could  not  be  tall  trees, 
I  resolved  to  leap,  a  resolve  I  had  little 
time  to  come  to,  for  the  step  of  the 
soldiers  was  already  heard  upon  the 
stair.  Fixing  my  faiat  then  down  upon 
my  brows,  and  buttoning  my  coat 
tightly  I  let  myself  down  from  the 
window-stool  by  my  hands  and '  fell 
upon  my  Im  in  the  soft  earth  of  the 
garden,  safe  and  unhurt  Frpm  the 
increased  clamour  and  dim  overhead, 
I  could  learn  the  affray  was  at  its 
bdght,  and  had  little  difficulty  la  de- 
tecting the  sonorous  aceent  and  Vild 
threats  of  my  friend  Mr.  OXeary,  high 
above  all  the  other  sounds  around  him. 
I  did  not  wait  long,  however,  to  enjoy 
them,  but  at  once  set  about  securing 
my  escape  from  my  present  bondage. 
In  this  I  had  little  difficulty  for  I  was 
directed  by  a  light  to  a  small  door, 
whieh,  as  I  approached,  found  that  it 
led  into  the  den  of  the  Concierge,  and 
which  also  communicated  by  another 
door  with  the  street.  I  opened  it, 
therefore,  at  once,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  opening  the  second,  when  I  felt 
myself  sei^  by  |the  collar  by  a  strong 
hand  ;  and  on  turning  round  saw  the 
sturdy  figrure  of  the  Concierge  himself, 
with  a  drawn  bi^vonet  within  a  few 
inches  of  my  throat,  **  Peney,  mon 
ami,**  said  I>  quietly,  and  placing  half  a 


dozen  louis,  some  of  my  recent  spoils, 
npon  the  table,  at  once  satisfied  him 
that,  even  if  I  were  a  robber,  I  was  at 
least  one  that  understood  and  respected 
the  conveniences  of  society.  He  at 
once  relinquished  his  hold  and  dropped 

^his  weapon,  and  pullinz  off  his  cap 
with  one  hand,  to  draw  the  cord  whicn 
opened  the  Porte  Cocher  with  the 
0ther,  and  bowed  me  politely  to  the 
stj^^et.  I  had  scarcelv  nad  time  to  in- 
sinuate myself  into  the  dense  mass  of 

people  whom  the  noise  and  confusion 
within  had  assembled  around  the  house, 
when  the  double  door  of  the  building 
6pened,  and  a  file  of  gens  d*armerie 

.  came  forth,  leading  between  them  my 

7  friend  Mr.  O'Leary  and  some  others  of 
the  rioters— amone  whom  I  rejoiced 
to  find  my  cousin  did  not  figure.  If  I 
were  to  judge  from  his  disordered  ha- 
biliments and  scarred  visage,  Mr. 
O'Leary's  resistance  to  the  constituted 
authorities  must  have  been  a  vigorous 
one,  and  the  drollery  of  his  appear- 
ance was  certainly  not  decreased  by 
his  having  lost  the  entire  brim  of  his 
hat — the  covering  of  his  head  bearing, 
under  these  distressing  circumstances, 
a  strong  resemblance  to  a  saucepan.  - 
As  I  could  not  at  that  moment  con- 
tribute in  any  way  to  his  rescue,  I  de- 
termined on  the  following  day  to  be 
present  at  his  examination,  and  render 
him  ail  the  assistance  in  my  power. 
Meanwhile  I  returned  to  Menrice's, 
thinking  of  'every  adventure  of  the 
evening  much  more  than  of  my  own 
changed  condition  and  altered  fortunes 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. — PARIS. 


The  first  thing  which  met  my  eye, 
when  waking  in  the  morning  after  the 
affair  at  the  salon,  ^as  the  rouleau  of 
Billet  de  Banque  which  I  had  won  at 
play ;  and  it  took  several  minutes  before 
I  could  persuade  myself  that  the  entire 
recollection  of  the  evening  had  any 
more  solid  foundation  than  a  heated 
brain  and  fervent  imagination.  The  sud- 
den sprug  from  being  a  subaltern  in  the 
— th,  with  a  few  hundreds  per  an- 
num— **  pour  tout  potage,"  to  becoming 
the  veritable  proprietor  of  several 
thousands,  with  a  handsome  house  in 
Cumberland,  was  a  consideration  which 
I  could  scarcely  admit  into  my  mind — 
so  fearful  was  I,  that  the  very  first  oc- 
currence of  the  day  should  dispel  the 
illusion,  and  throw  me  back  into  the 
dull  reality  which  I  was  hoping  to 
escape  from. 

There  \b  no  adage  more  true  than 


the  old  monkish  one — **  that  what  we 
wish,  we  readily  believe  ;**  so  I  had 
little  difficulty  in  convincing  myself 
that  all  was  as  I  desired — although, 
certainly,  my  confused  memory  of  the 
past  evening  contributed  little  to  that 
conviction.  It  was  then  amid  a  very 
whirl  of  anticipated  pleasures,  and  new 
schemes  for  enjoying  life,  that  I  sat 
down  to  a  breakfast,  at  which,  that  I 
might  lose  no  time  in  commencing  my 
race,  I  had  ordered  the  most  rechechre 
viands,  which  ever  French  cookery  can 
accomplish  for  the  occasion. 

My  plans  were  soon  decided  upon.  • 
I  resolved  to  remain  only  long  enough 
in  Paris  to  provide  myself  with  a  com- 
fortable travelling  carriage — secure  a 
good  courier — and  start  for  Baden  ; 
when  I  trusted  that  my  pretensions, 
whatever  favour  they  might  have  been 
once   received   with,  would  certainly 
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DOW,  at  lettt,  b«  listened  to  with  more 
prospect  of  beiog  suocessfuL 

I  opened  the  Galignani  paper  of  ^ 
dajT,  to  direet  me  then  in  my  search, 
Mid  had  scarcelT  read  a  iew  lines  before 
a  paragraph  caught  ra^  eje,  which  not 
a  little  amused  me ;  it  was  headed— 
SerioHi  rioi  ai  ike  Saion  de  Eirtmgei% 
and  attempt  to  rob  the  Bamk  >^ 

**  Last  ereirinff,  among^  the  persons 
who  presented  themselves  at  tlie  table 
of  this  fashionable  resort,  were  certain 
indiYidaals,  whose  names  and  dress 
bespoke  any  thin^,  rather  than  the 
rank  and  condition  of  those  who 
usualljr  freqaent  there,  and  whoae  ad- 
misnon  is  still  nnexplained,  notwith- 
standing  the  efforts  of  the  police  to 
nnrsTcl  the  mjrsterjr.  The  proprietors 
of  the  bank  did  not  (ail  to  remark  these 
persons ;  bot  scmpled,  from  a  fear  of 
distarbing  the  propriety  of  the  salon, 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  theur 
eidiision — reserving  their  attention  to 
the  adoption  of  precautions  against 
such  intmsion  in  futore — nnfbrtunately, 
as  it  turned  out  eventually,  for  towards 
eleven  o'clock,  one  of  these  individuals 
having  lost  a  considerable  sum  at  play, 
proceeded  in  a  very  violent  and  out- 
rageous manner  to  denounce  the  bank, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  the 
croupier  of  cheating.  This  language 
having  failed  to  excite  the  disturbance 
it  was  evidently  intended  to  promote, 
was  soon  followed  np  by  a  most  dread- 
ful personal  attack  upon  the  banquier, 
in  which  he  was  thrown  from  his  seat, 
and  the  casette,  containing  several  thou- 
sands francs  in  gold  and  notes,  imme- 
diately laid  hold  of.  The  conAision 
now  became  considerable,  and  it  was 
at  once  apparent,  that  the  whole  had 
been  a  preconcerted  scheme.  Several 
persons,  leaping  upon  the  table,  at- 
tempted to  eztin^isn  the  great  lustre  of 
the  salon,  in  which  bold  attempt,  they 
were  most  spiritedly  resisted  by  some  of 
the  other  players  and  the  gen-d*arme, 
who  had  by  this  time  arrived  in  force. 
The  riot  was  quelled  after  a  prolonged 
and  desperate  resistance,  and  the 
rioter?,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
were  captured,  and  conveyed  to  prison, 
where  tney  await  the  result  of  a  judi- 
cial investigation,  which  we  shall  not 
fail  to  lay  the  particulars  of  before  our 
readers. 

**  Since  our  going  to  press,  we  have 
learned  that  one  of  the  ringleaders  in 
this  vile  scheme,  is  a  noted  English 
etcroe — a  swindler,  who  was  already 
arrested  at  C—  for  travelling  with 
a  false  passport ;  but  who  contrives,  by 


some 


collunon  with  another  of  the 
gang,  to  evade  the  local  authorkiaa. 
If  this  be  the  case,  we  trust  he  will 
speedily  be  detected  and  l>roiight  to 
ponishment.** 

Whatever  amusement  I  had  fonnd 
in  reading  the  commencing  portion  of 
this  ridiculous  misstatement,  the  al- 
lusion in  the  latter  part  by  no  means 
afforded  me  equal  pleasure  ;  and  I  saw, 
in  one  rapid  glance,  how  much  annoy- 
ance, and  how  many  delays  and  impe- 
diments, a  charge  even  of  this  ridicolous 
nature  might  give  rise  to  in  my  present 
circumstancs.  My  passport,  however, 
will  settle  sdl— thought  1— 4tf  I  thmst 
my  hand  towards  my  pocket,  in  which 
I  had  placed  it  along  with  some 
letters. 

Guess  my  misery,  to  discover  that 
the  whole  of  the  pocket  had  been  cat 
away,  probably  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  billet  de  banque  1  had  won  at 
play,  but  which  I  had  changed  from 
that  pocket  to  a  breast  one  on  leaving 
the  table.  This  at  once  led  me  to 
suspect  that  there  might  be  some  trat& 
In  the  suspicion  or  the  new^[)aper 
writer  of  a  preconcerted  adieme,  and 
at  once  explained  to  me  what  had 
much  puzzled  me  before— the  extreme 
rapidity  with  which  the  elemenu  of 
discord  were  propagated,  for  the  whole 
affair  was  the  work  of  a  few  seconds. 
While  I  continued  to  meditate  on  these 
matters,  the  waiter  entered  with  a 
small  note  in  an  envelop,  vrhich  a 
commissionaire  had  just  left  at  the 
hotel  for  me,  and  went  away  saying 
there  was  no  answer.  I  opencKi  it 
hastily  and  read  : 

*<Dear  H. — The  confounded  afl^ 
of  last  night  has  induced  me  to  leave 
this  for  a  fow  days ;  besides  that .  I 
have  obtained  a  most  excellent  reason 
for  absenting  myself  in  the  presence  of 
a  black  eye,  which  will  prevent  my 
appearance  in  public  for  a  week  to 
come.  As  you  are  a  stranger  here, 
you  need  not  fear  being  detectinl. 
With  all  its  desaguines,  I  can't  help 
laughing  at  the  adventure,  and  am 
heartily  glad  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  old  Jackson  scieiice 
upon  those  wretched  gens-d  armes. — 
Your's,  truly,  G.  L." 

This  certainly,  thought  1,  improves 
my  position.  Here  is  my  cou9tn  Guy 
— the  only  one  to  whom,  in  cuiy 
doubt  or  difficulty  here,  I  could  refer 
— here  he  is — flown  without  letting  roe 
know  where  to  address  to  him  or  find 
him  out.  I  rung  my  bell  hastily, 
and   having '  written    a    line   on   my 
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card»  reqaesdng  Lord  Rilkee  to  com 
to  me  as  sood  as  he  could,  dispatched 
it  to  the  Rue  de  la  Palx.  The  mes- 
senger soon  returned  with  an  answer, 
that  Lord  Rilkee  had  heen  obliged  to 
leave  Paris  late  the  evening  before, 
having  received  some  important  letters 
from  Baden.  My  anxiety  now  became 
greater.  I  did  not  know  but  that  the 
moment  I  ventured  to  leave  the  hotel 
I  should  be  recognised  by  some  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  evening*s  frav ;  and 
all  thoughts  of  succouring  poor  (rLeary 
were  completely  forgotten  in  my  fears 
for  the  annoyances  the  whole  of  this 
ridiculous  affair  mi^ht  involve  me  in. 
Without  any  decision  as  to  my  future 
steps,  I  dressed  myself,  and  proceeded 
to  pay  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Bingham 
and  her  daughter,  who  were  in  the 
saoie  hotel,  imd  whom  I  had  not  seen 
since  our  arrival 

As  I  entered  the  drawing-room,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  Miss  Bingham 
alone.  She  appeared  to  have  been 
weefnng — at  least  the  efforts  she  made 
to  appear  easy  and  in  good  spirits- 
coBtiasted  a  good  deal  with  the  expres- 
sion of  her  features  as  I  came  in.  To 
my  inquiries  for  Mrs.  Bingham  I  re- 
ceived for  answer  that  the  mends  Mrs. 
Biogham  had  expected  having  left  a 
few  days  before  for  Baden,  she  had 
resolved  on  following  them,  and  had 
now  merely  driven  out  to  make  a  few 
purchases  before  her  departure,  which 
was  to  t«ke  place  in  the  morning. 

.There  is  something  so  sad  in  the 
thought  of  being  deserted  and  left  by 
oiie*8  friends  under  any  circumstances, 
1  that  I  cannot  express  how  much  this 
iiit«Uigence  affected  me.  It  seemed, 
*  too,  luce  the  last  stroke  of  bad  news 
filliii^  ap  the  full  measure,  that  I  was 
to  be  suddenly  deprived  of  the  society 
of  tbe  very  few  friends  about  me,  just 
SI5  I  stood  most  in  need  of  them. 

Whether  or  not  Miss  Bingham 
noticed  my  embarrassment,  I  cannot 
May  ;  but  certainly  she  seemed  not 
displeased,  and  there  was  in  the  half- 
encoaraging  tone  of  her  manner  some- 
tikiag'  which  led  me  to  suspect  that  she 
wa9  not  dissatisfied  with  the  impression 
her  news  seemed  to  produce  upon  me. 
Without  at  all  alluding  to  my  own 
improved  fortune,  or  to  the  events  of 
the  preceding  night,  I  began  to  talk 
oTor  the  coming  journey,  and  expressed 
my  wbaeexe  regret  that,  having  lost  my 
jj— pnTt  under  circumstances  which 
miirfat  create  some  delay  in  retrieving 
VOL.XIL 


it,  I  could  not  join*  th^ir.  ^rty  as  I 
should  otherwise  have  done. 

Miss  Bingham  heard  this  speech  with 
rather  more  emotion  than  so  simple  a 
declaration  was  calculated  to  produce ; 
and,  while  she  threw  down  her  eyes 
beneath  their  long  dark  lashes  and 
colored  slightly,  asked— 

**  And  did  you  reaUy  wish  to  come 
with  us  ?*• 

**  Undoubtedly,"  said  L 

"  And  is  there  no  other  objection 
than  the  passport  ?*' 

**  None  whatever,*  said  I,  warming 
as  I  spoke,  for  the  interest  she  ap- 
peared to  take  in  me  completely  upset 
all  my  calculations,  bendes  that  I  had 
never  seen  her  looking  so  handsome, 
and  that,  as  the  French  wisely  remark, 
•*  vaut  tonjours  quelque  chose." 

'*0h,  then,  prav  come  with  ii», 
which  you  can  do,  ror  mamma  has  just 
got  her  passport  for  her  nephew  along 
with  her  own  ;  and  as  we  really  don't 
want  him,  nor  he  us,  we  shall  both  be 
better  pleased  to  be  free  of  each  other, 
and  you  can  easilv  afterwards  have 
your  own  forwarded  to  Baden  by 
post" 

«  Ah,  but,"  said  I,  '*  how  shall  I  be 
certain,  if  I  take  so  flattering  an  offer^ 
that  you  will  forgive  me  for  filling  up 
the  place  of  the  dear  cousin,  for,  if  1 
conjecture  aright,  it  is  Le  CherEdoward 
that  purposes  to  be  your  companion.** 

**  Yes,  you  have  guessed  quite  cor- 
rectly ;  but  you  must  not  tax  me  with 
inconsistency,  but  really  I  have  grown 
quite  tired  of  my  poor  cousin,  since  I 
saw  him  last  night** 

**  And  you  used  to  admire  him  pro- 

**  Well,  well,  that  i^  all  true,  but  I 
do  so  no  longer." 

**  Eh  I  perche,"  said  I,  looking  con- 
ninglv  in  ner  eye. 

**  For  reasons  that  Mr.  Lorrequer 
shall  never  know  if  he  has  to  ask 
them,"  said  the  poor  giri,  covering  her 
eyes  with  her  hands,  and  sobbing  bit- 
terly. 

What  I  thought  smd,  or  did  upon 
this  occasion,  with  all  my  most  sincere 
desire  to  make  a  **  clean  breast  of  it  in 
these  confessions,"  I  know  not ;  but 
this  I  do  know,  that  two  hours  after, 
I  found  myself  still  sitting  upon  the 
sofa  beside  Miss  Bingham,  whom  I 
had  been  calling  Emily  all  the  while, 
and  taUdng  more  of  personal  matters 
and  my  own  circumstances  than  is  ever 
safe  or  prudent  for  a  young  man  to 
2  T 
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do  with  any  Udy  under  the  age  of  bis 
mother. 

All  that  I  can  now  remember  of 
this  ioterview,  is  the  fael  of  hsTing  ar- 
ranged mr  departore  in  the  manner 
promoted  dt  Mbs  Bingham— «  propo- 
sition to  whioh  I  acceeded  with  an  af- 
fectation of  satisfaction  that  I  fear 
went  Teiy  iar  to  decd^^e  my  fair  friend. 
Not  that  the  pleasure  I  felt  in  the  pros- 
pect was  altogether  leigiied ;  hat  cer- 
tainly tha  habit  of  befog  led  away  by 
the  whim  and  temper  of  the  raoroent 
had  ao  mndi  become  a  part  of  my  na- 
ture, that  1  had  long  since  despaired 
of  ever  guarding  myself  against  the 
propensity  1  had  acquired,  of  foHowing 
eveiT  lead  which  any  one  might  throw 
out  R>r  me.  Aad  thus,  as  poor  Harry 
LfOrrequer  was  ever  the  first  man  to  get 
into  a  row  at  the  stnestioo  of  a  firiend, 
ib  he  only  waited  the  least  possible  pres- 
sing on  any  oecasiun  toinvoWe  himself 
in  any  scrape  or  misfortune  that  pre* 
sented  ittelr,  provided  there  was  only 
some  one  good  enough  to  advise  him 
to  do  so. 

As  I  entered  my  own  room,  to  make 
my  preparations  for  departure,  I  could 
not  help  thioking  over  all  the  events 
thus  crowded  into  the  epace  of  a  few 
hours.  My  sadden  possession  of  wealth 
.—my  prospects  at  Callonby  still  unde^ 
eided---my  scrape  at  the  Salon — ray 
late  interview  with  Miss  Binffham,  m 
which  1  had  only  stopped  short  of  a 
proposal  to  marry,  were  almost  suffi- 
cient to  occupy  any  reuonabte  mind  ; 
and  so  I  was  beffoafoff  to  suspect, 
when  the  waiter  inrormad  ow  that  the 
Commissaire  of  Police  was  m  wmting 
below,  and  wished  to  speak  to  me. 
AfiiactiagsomcT  surprise  at  the  request 
which  I  at  once  perceived  the  oijcct 
of,  I  desired  him  to  be  introduced.  I 
was  quite  correct  in  ray  guesa.  The 
information  of  my  bein^  concerned  in 
the  aft'air  at  the  Salon  had  been  com* 
municated  to  the  autiioriUes,  and  the 
Commissaire  had  orders  to  obtain 
bail  for  my  appearance  at  the  Tribunal 
de  Justice,  ou  that  day  week,  or  com- 
mit me  at  once  to  prison.  The  Com^ 
raissaire  politely  gave  me  UU  evening 
to  procuite  the  required  bail,  satisfying 
himself  that  h«  could  adopt  measures 
to  prevent  my  escape,  and  took  his 
leave.  He  had  scarcely  gone  when 
Mr.  Edward  Bingham  was  announced 

the  reason  for  this  visit  i  could  not 

so  readily  divine ;  but  1  had  little  time 
allowed   for   my  conjectures^  as  the 


same  instant  a  very  saiart  dapper  little 
gentleman  presented  hioMelf,  dreaaed 
in  all  the  eitravaganee  of  French 
mode  His  hair,  which  was  permitted 
to  curl  upon  his  shoulders,  was  divided 
along  the  middle  of  the  head  ;  his 
monstache  were  slightly  uptomed  and 
carefully  waxed,  and  his  small  chin-taft, 
a  Henn-quatre  most  graceful lypoioied, 
be  wore  three  must  happily  contrasting 
coloured  waitcoats,  and  spars  of  giit* 
tering  brass.  His  visit  was  of  scaivel^ 
five  minutes'  duration ;  but  was  evi- 
dently the  opening  of  a  breaching  bat- 
tery by  the  Bingham  fomily  in  ail 
form — the  object  of  whieh  I  conld  at 
least  guess  at. 

My  embarrassments  were  not  destin- 
ed to  end  here ;  for  searcelT  had  I 
returned  Mr.  Bingham's  eighth  saluta- 
tion at  the  head  <^tbe  stair-ease,  wtien 
another  individual  presented  himself 
before  me.  This  figure  was  in  every 
respect  the  opposite  of  my  last  visitor. 
Although  framed  perfectly  upon  the 
late  Parisian  school  of  dandyisai,  ins, 
however,  was  the  *'ecole  nilitsAT&' 
Le  Captaine  Eugene  de  Joneoolt,  for 
so  he  introduced  himself,  was  a  poitly 
personage,  of  about  fire  and  thntyor 
forty  years  of  age,  wttfa  tltat  nuKtaie  of 
ion  komme  and  ferocity  in  his  fea- 
tnres  which  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon's 
armv  either  affected,  or  possessed  na- 
turally. His  featiires,  which  were 
iMndsome.  and  the  expression  of  which 
was  pleasing,  were,  as  it  seemed,,  per- 
verted, by  the  waHike  turn  of  a  nio«t 
terrific  pair  of  whisker  and  moustaches, 
from  their  naturally  good-hnasonred 
bent ;    and  the  pract»ed  frown  and 

Suick  turn  of  bis  dark  eve  were  evi- 
entl^  only  the  acquired  advaaftages 
of  his  military  career;  a  handaome 
mouth,  with  singularly  regular  and 
good  teeth,  took  much  away  from  the 
lavouchc  look  of  the  upper  part  of  h» 
face ;  and  cOntribated,  with  the  -aid  of 
a  mo»t  pleasing  voice,  to  impress  yoa 
In  his  Aivour  ;  his  dress  waa  a  bhie 
braided  frock,  decorated  with  the 
lour  ot  the  legion  ;  but  nettber 
n«>r  the  clink  Of  bis  long  cavalry 
were  necessary  tu  convice  you  t] 
the  man  was  a  soldier ;  beaiidea  tl 
there  was  that  mixture  of  urbauily 
aplomb  in  his  manner  which  sbowi 
htm  to  be  perfectly  accustomed  to  tb4 
usages  of  the  best  society. 

"  May  I  beg  fe  know,"  said  he,  s 
he  seated  hiniMif  slowly,  **  if  tbia  esa 
contains  your  name  and  address,**  haa^ 
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lag  rae  at  the  tame  moment  one  of  my 
▼isiting  cards.  I  immediately  replied 
in  the  affirmatiTe. 

**  Yon  are  then  in  the  English  ser- 
TiceT 

"Yes." 

"  Then»  may  I  entreat  your  pardon 
for  the  trouble  of  these  questions,  and 
explain  the  reason  of  my  visit  I  am 
the  friend  of  Le  Baron  D*  Haulpenne» 
with  whom  you  had  the  altercation  last 
nifffat  in  the  salon,  and  in  whose  name 
I  nave  come  to  request  the  address  of 
a  friend  on  your  part." 

Ho,  ho,  thought  I,  the  Baron  is 
then  the  stout  gentleman  that  I  pum- 
melled so  unmercifully  near  the  win- 
dow ;  but  how  came  he  by  my  card ; 
and  besides,  in  a  row  of  that  kind,  I 
am  not  aware  how  far  the  matter  can 
be  conceiYed  to  go  farther  than  what 
happens  at  the  moment.  These  were 
the  thoughts  of  a  second  of  a  time,  and 
before  I  cotild  reply  any  thin^  the 
Captain  resumed. 

**  You  seem  to  have  forv^otten  the 
ctTCumstance,  and  so  indeed  should  I 
like  to  do,  but  unfortunately  D*Haul- 
penne  says  that  you  struck  him  with 
your  watkiogcane,soyou  know,  under 
sucb  a  state  of  things,  there  is  but  oue 
course.** 

••  But  gently,"  added  I,  **  I  had  no 
cane  whatever  the  last  evening.** 

•*-Oh  I  I  be^f  pardon,'*  interrupted 
he  ;  **  but  my  fnend  is  most  positive  in 
bis  account,  and  describes  the  alterca- 
tion as  having  continued  from  the  salon 
to  the  street,  when  you  struck  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  threw  him  your 
card.    Two  of  our  officers  were  also 

Jireaent ;  and  although,  as  it  appears 
rom  your  present  forgetful ness,  that 
the  thing  took  place  in  the  heat  and 
cacitement  of  the  moment,  still    ■    ** 

*'  But  still,**  said  I,  catching  up  his 
last  words,  *'  I  never  did  strike  the 
gentleman  as  you  describe — never  had 
iiay  iUtercation  in  the  street — and .** 

**  Is  that  your  address,**  said  the 
Frenchman,  with  a  slight  bow. 

"  Yes,  certainly  it  is.** 

••  Wh;^  then,**  said  he,  with  a  slight 
eurl  of  his  upper  lip— half  smile,  half 
deriaion-.^^ 


••  Oh !  make  yourself  perfectly  easy," 
I  replied.  **  It  any  one  had  by  an  ac- 
cident made  use  of  my  name,  it  shall 
not  suffer  by  such  a  mistake.  I  shaU 
be  quite  at  your  service  the  moment  I 
can  find  out  a  friend  to  refer  you  to.** 

I  had  much  difficulty  to  utter  these 
few  words  with  a  suitable  degree  <^ 
temper,  so  stun^  was  I  by  the  insolent 
demeanour  of  uie  Frenchman,  whose 
coolness  and  urbanity  seemed  only  to 
increase  every  moment. 

**  Then  I  have  the  honour  to  salute 
you,**  said  he,  rising  with  gpreat  mild- 
ness in  his  voice ;  "  and  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  leave  m^  card  for  the  in*- 
formaUon  of  your  friend." 

So  saying,  he  placed  his  card  upon 
the  table—**  Le  Capitaine  Eugene  de 
Joncourt,  Cuirassiers  de  la  Garde.*' 

<*  I  need  not  press  upon  Monsieur 
the  value  of  despatch.** 

**  I  shall  not  lose  a  moment,**  ssid  I, 
as  he  clattered  down  the  stairs  of  the 
hotel,  with  that  perfect  swaggerii^ 
nonchalance  which  a  Frenchman  is 
always  an  adept  in,  and  I  returned  to 
my  room,  to  meditate  upon  my  nu- 
merous  embarrassments,  and  think 
over  the  difficulties  which  every  mo* 
ment  was  oontributbg  to  increase  the 
number  of. 

"  The  indictment  has  certainly  many 
counts,**  thought  I. 

Imprimus — A  half-implied,  but  fully 
comprehended  nromise  to  marry  a 
young  lady,  with  whom,  I  confess  I 
only  intend  to  journey  this  life— as  far 
as  Baden  Baden. 

Secondly — A  charge  of  swindling 
— for  such  the  imputaUon  goes  to— at 
the  salon. 

Thirdly,  another  unaccountable  de- 
lay in  jointuff  the  Callonbys,  withw  hom 
I  am  every  hour  in  the  risque  of  being 
*'  compronUt ;"  and  lastly  a  duel  in  per- 
spective with  some  confounded  French- 
man, who  is  at  thi^  very  moment  prac- 
tising at  a  pistol  gallery. 

Such  were  the  heads  of  my  reflec- 
tions, and  such  the  agreeable  impres- 
sioas  m;^  visit  to  Paris  was  destined  lo 
open  with  ;  how  they  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  I  reserve  for  another  chap- 
ter and  another  month. 
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A  panphlet,  in  ottdefigoed  confimatlon  of  our  faistoiy  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Diamond,  has  been  recently  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Hamilton  Teding.  Otir 
•*  Bye-ways'*  may  not  conduct  us,  so  speedily  as  Mr.  Teeling  wishes^  to  the 
scenes  of  which  he  has  written ;  we,  however,  thus  early  beg  to  aanire  him  that 
we  are  willing,  in  his  favour,  to  invert  the  old  adage,  and  take  the  deed  f^r  or 
without  the  will.  We  thank  Mr.  Teeling  fior  his  praises^^we  acknowledge  btf 
conrtesy^-we  freely  pardon  his  invectives — and,  in  due  time^  hope  to  ATail  qur- 
selves  oi  the  service  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth  by  confirmii^  our 
over-tnie  history. 
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CBOLT  ON   THB  RELIGIOUS   DBSTITTIBS   OF  ORBAT  BBlTAIN.* 


Wb  hold  it  to  be  a  meted  dotj  to 
emll  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
sermon.  It  promolffates  gmnd  and 
magnifiMnt  truths,  which  can  onljr  be 
Ibrgotten  or  OTerlooked  at  the  peril  of 
England's  woe ;  truths,  which  erery 
dtiaen  of  this  mighty  empire  should 
learn,  and  which  ought  to  be,  more  or 
less,  the  guide  of  the  political  conduct 
of  cwery  one  who  is  intrusted  with  the 
solemn  responsibilities  of  its  franchises. 
The  argument  of  this  sermon  is  not 
altogetbernew  to  those  acquainted  with 
the  writing  of  the  eloquent  preacher. 
Already  he  has  placed  )>efore  nis  coun- 
trymen the  solemn  lesson  of  their  high 
responsibilities,  as  the  nation  to  whom 
is  confided  the  keepinsr  of  God's  truth 
in  the  latter  davs.  This  is  the  grand 
theme  of  this  discourse.  The  parti- 
cular portion  of  it  which  is  illustrated, 
we  shall  leare  the  preacher  himself  to 
Ull:— 

-  <  Righteonsness  exalteth  a  nation.* 
Thero  if  no  coaotry  of  the  modern  world 
in  wkich  the  truth  of  this  l|igh  promise 
has  been  mora,  emphatieally  proved  than 
in  England.  And  there  is  no  coaotry 
which  has  stronger  reason  to  found  her 
hopee  of  a  Tigorous  and  permanent  pros- 
perity opon  the  increased  rigoor  of  her 
religion. 

**  In  presenting  the  argument  of  this 
mat  truth  to  you,  my  brethren,  the  la- 
borions  and  learnad  pastors  of  the  Church, 
it  is  poesible  that  I  may  tell  you  little 
wUch  has  not  already  occurred  to  your 
own  miad&  Bnt  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  been  used  before ;  and  1  feel  that  no 


aignment  can  be  superfloons,  sspsdally  in 
our  time,  whieh  deraonstratee  that  tha 
Church  of  £aglaod»  in  being  made  tha 
depoeitory  of  Protestantism,  is  made  tha 
depository  of  a  direct  gifi  of  God.  In 
proring  the  Reformation  to  be  thus 
the  act  of  an  immediate  Proyidsnee»  I  do 
not  limit  myself  to  its  doctrines.  Its  pur- 
pose was>  not  to  give  a  third  raTelaUon» 
but  to  restore  the  previous  one ;  to  reno- 
▼ate  fallen  Christknity.  The  argument 
h, — that  Judseism  and  Christianity  being 
confessedly  giren  to  the  world  by  the 
Divine  will ;  the  Reformation,  given  to 
the  world  under  circumstances  closely  si- 
milar, ie,  like  them,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
direct  work  of  Heaven.*' 

We  shall  endeaTour,  before  we  ven- 
ture on  any  comments  of  our  own,  to 
present  our  readers  with  a  summary  of 
the  arguments  of  the  sermon. 

It  would  be  a  mere  work  of  super- 
erogation to  express  admiration  of  the 
preacher ;  one  whoas  our  University 
Bsay  add  with  pride  to  the  list  of  those 
who  have  nobly  redeemed  her  name 
from  the  imputations  of  her  enemies. 
Few  persons  are  unacquainted  with  the 
gorgeous  eloquence — the  deep  philo- 
sophy, and  the  powerful  reasoning  which 
distinguish  the  writings  of  the  rector  of 
St  Stephen's.  It  is  not,  however,  with 
these  qualities,  high  as  is  the  admira- 
tion which  they  challenge,  that  we  have 
now  to  do.  Our  anxiety  is  to  present 
to  oar  readers  the  great  and  solemn 
truth  which  this  christian  patriot  en- 
forces on  his  4!ountrymen,  with  the  ear- 


•  The  Reformation  a  Direct  Gift  of  DivuM  Providence :  a  Sermon,  preafhed  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  Monday,  October  a  1838,  on  the  First  Day  of  the  Visita- 
tion of  the  Ri^t  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Charles  James  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  By 
Oaorge  OdIv,  LUD.,  Rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook.  London:  James 
XHnean.     1838.  ^     i,,  .4,,,> 
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nettneu  and  the  eloquence  of  a  pro- 
phet. 

RegardiDfT  the  Refomiatioii,  as  the 
third  great  interpotition  of  Providence 
for  mankind ;  the  revelation  of  Judae- 
ism  and  of  Christianity,  being  the  two 
first.  Dr.  Croly  proceeds,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  shew  that  each  of  the  three 
interpositions  was  preceded  by  a  pecu- 
liar and  appropriate  discipline  of  the 
national  mind. 

To  prepare  the  Jewish  nation  for  the 
reception  of  the  theocracy,  a  peculiar 
discipline  was  adopted  by  Providence 
in  Egypt  Led  by  a  peculiar  dispensa- 
tion into  that  country,  they  lived  for 
centuries  apart  from  the  people,  with- 
out mixing  with  the  inhabitants,  or  ex- 
changing the  rude  habits  of  wan- 
dering shepherds  for  the  civilization 
and  learning  of  the  Egyptians.  As  the 
tame,  however,  drew  near,  when  the 
purposes  of  Ood  were  to  be  accom- 
ptisned,  a  change  took  place  in  their 
position  with  regard  to  the  country. 
Instead  of  living  in  total  separation, 
the  J  were  forced  into  the  closest  pos- 
sible contact  with  the  Egyptians. 

<*  The  direct  operation  of  the  Egyptian 
tyranny  was,  to  violate  the  ancient  com- 
pact  with  the  Israelite,  force  him  from  his 
natural  occupation,  and  make  him  a  la- 
bourer in  the  fields  and  cities.  But  the 
inevitable  effect  of  divorcing  him  from  the 
simplicity,  ignorance,  and  quietude  of  the 
a'leepfold,  was,  to  give  him  new  know- 
ledge, to  quicken  his  understanding,  to 
make  him  Teel  the  wants,  and  teach  him 
a  famiihirity  with  the  forms,  of  civilized 
life.  And  for  those  purposes  the  world 
could  not  supply  a  more  efficient  teacher 
than  Egypt,  the  most  opulent  and  taste- 
ful, the  most  inveutive  and  learned,  the 
most  commercial  and  enterprising  of  all 
nations.  The  Israelite,  labouring  on  its 
public  works,  building  ito  fortresses,  and 
employed  in  those  manufactories  of  whose 
skill  such  matchless  specimens  remain  to 
this  hour,  must  have  rapidly  become  a 
wholly  different  being  from  the  simple, 
easily  satisfied,  and  rustic  dweller  in 
Qoshen. 

« It  was  to  a  people  thus  prepared  for 
their  new  condition,  civil  and  religious ; 
thus  torn  from  the  monotony  and  meagre- 
ness  of  Arab  life,  like  the  ore  from  the 
mine  ;  and,  like  the  ore  from  the  mine, 
fused  into  the  mould  of  society,  and 
stamped  with  the  image  and  character  of 
civilisation  ;  that  the  Theocracy  was 
given." 

In  the  same  way,  the  revelation  of 
ChrisUanity  was  preceded  by  a  peculiar 


discipline  of  the  intellect  The  Augus- 
tan era  is  still  celebrated  as  the  period 
at  which  the  education  of  the  human 
mind,  in  all  the  subtleties  of  an  intel- 
lectual philosophy,  was  carried  to  its 
greatest  height 

<*  It  was  while  this  education  was  in  its 
highest  ardour,  that  Christianity  was 
given — the  especial  religion  of  evidence, 
of  argument,  of  learned  research,  and  of 
intellectual  freedom,  was  given  to  the  hu- 
man understanding,  espedally  awakened, 
invigorated,  and  refined !" 

Just  in  the  same  way  the  sera  of  the 
Reformation  was  preceded  by  a  re- 
markable discipline  of  the  human  mind. 
Discoveries — all  of  them  what  is  term- 
ed accidental — united  to  give  an  impe- 
tus to  the  march  of  the  human  mind. 
The  invention  of  printing,  with  its  ot>- 
viojis  effect  on  tne  spread  of. know- 
ledge ;  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
which  did  more  to  civilize  mankind 
than  any  occurrence  in  the  history  of 
our  race,  by  abolishing  feudalism,  and 
civilising  war.  The  mariner's  com- 
pass, followed  by  the  discovery  of 
America.  All  these  things  manifestly 
point  out  a  preparation  of  the  human 
mind,  providential  in  its  occurrence, 
because  apparently  accidental  in  its 
leading  impulses. 

This  is  but  a  very  meagre  outline  of 
the  first  analogy.  The  second  is^  per- 
haps, still  more  remarkable. 

«  We  come  to  another  characteristic  of 
the  three  interpositions.  In  each,  the 
Religion  was  speedily  removed  from  the 
place  of  its  birth ; — in  each  it  was  re- 
moved to  a  location  palpably  marked  by 
security ; — and  in  each  it  was  committed 
to  the  charge  of  a  Sovereign  of  the  highest 
rank  and  personal  qualities. 

*<  Thus  Judieism,  commencing  with  the 
mission  of  Moses,  vras  speedily  removed 
from  Egypt ;  was  settled  in  Palestine,  a 
land  especially  designed  for  its  safety ;  and 
was  there  placed  under  the  highest  of  all 
conceivable  protections,  the  direct  sove- 
reignty of  God,  proclaiming  Himself  King 
of  IsraeL 

<<  Thasthe  Church  of  Christianity  wm 
rapidly  removed  from  Judsea ;  was  pfaured 
in  supremacy  in  the  Christian  Empire  of 
the  East,  in  a  capital  expressly  constract«d 
for  its  throne,  and  so  secure,  that  it  raign* 
ed  there  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  w«s 
consifrned  to  the  charge  of  Constantino^ 
the  first  soldier  and  statesman  of  bis  tiraek 
and  the  acknowledged  master  of  the  dv^ 
ized  world. 

<<Thus  Protestantism  was  speadiij 
Cransfarred  from  the  divided  and  aaposad 
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proYiaces'of  Germany  to  England ;  'was 
estabiiahed  by  the  benerolence  of  Heaven 
in  our  country  us  its  impregnable  strong- 
hold ;  and  consigned  to  the  charge  of  thai 
most  renowned  Sovereign,  whose  name 
outshone  all  Europe  in  her  day,  and  has 
never  been  eclipsed  during  the  long  lapse 
of  centuries,  the  mighty  Elizabeth;  the 
Paotestamt  Queen." 

The  third  analogy  is,  that  the  king- 
dom to  which  each  was  primarily 
given,  endured  exactly  until  the  time 
when  the  subsequent  interposition  was 
to  come.  '*  The  sceptre  did  not  depart 
from  Judea  until  Shiloh  came."  The 
empire  of  Constantine  remained  until 
the  very  eve  of  the  Reformation. 

**  The  religion  of  the  empire  had  long 
been  corrupted ;  but  it  was  in  that  sepul- 
chre that  the  solitary  lamp  of  the  Gospel 
had  survived,  to  be  carried  to  the  West. 

«  Constantinople  was  stormed,  and  the 
Greek  sovereignty  fell ;  but  not  until  the 
moment  when  its  successor  was  prepared. 
It  expired,  %vith  its  hand  on  the  gates  of 
the  Reformation. 

It  is  only  as  a  moral  that  the  analogy 
can  be  carried  on  to  the  third  interpo- 
sition. 

<*  It  is  in  no  vain  affectation  of  prophecy 
but  in  the  simplest  submission  to  the  les- 
sons of  Providence,  that  the  pulpit  pro- 
nounces to  England  the  fate  of  the  Jew 
and  the  Greek  ;  if,  like  them,  she  shall 
dilapidate  the  mighty  treasure  of  truth 
entrusted  to  her  hands." 

Another  analogy  may  be  traced  in 
the  following  :— 

«  Each  of  the  three  ifttllfpositions  com- 
menced  with  an  individual  in  the  more 
obscure  ranks  of  life,  wholly  uncon- 
nected  with  the  public  excitements  of  his 
time,  and  bearing  the  sacerdotal  charac- 
ter.— Each  was  then  delivered  into  the 
charge  of  a  great  temporal  sovereign  ;— 
and  each  was  finally  fixed  in  a  church 
establishment.*' 

•         ••••• 

«  Even  the  chronology  of  the  three  in- 
terpositions bears  no  equivocal  stamp  of 
the  exactness,  yet  the  grandeur,  of  Pro- 
vidence. The  birth  of  Judseism  was 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christianity.  The  revival  of 
Christianity  by  the  Reformation  was 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  after.  Thus 
Christianity  stands  in.  the  central  point  of 
three  thousand  years  of  the  especial  agency 
of  Heaven.  Such  are  the  tremendous 
cycles  by  which  Omnipotence  rounds  its 
career.^ 

The'concurrence»thQ8imilitude»  almost 


the  identity  of  those  brfginating  circum- 
stances of  Judseism,  Christianity  and  Pro- 
testantism, is  beyond  all  question. .  And 
if  we  ask  why  has  this  concurrence  been 
so  powerfully  preserved,  what  rational 
answer  can  be  given,  but  that  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  marking  the  three  as  the 
operation  of  the  same  high  will  ?  The 
King  of  nature  and  mind  cannot  want 
means  of  infinite  diversity.  But  types 
and  similarities  of  circumstances  are  an 
established  scriptural  mode  of  appealing 
to  the  human  understanding;  and  once 
again,  the  appeal  was  amply  and  empha- 
tically made." 

From  these  premises  the  conclusion 
is  drawn  in  the  following  noble  pas- 
sage :— 

«  Thus  is  our  country  the  depository  of 
m  direct  gift  of  Heaven ;  and  accountaUe 
for  its  protection  and  honour  under  the 
heaviest  penalties  of  public  ruin.  In  this 
aspect  there  b  much  to  dread ;  yet,  I  will 
believe,  much  more  to  cheer.  No  encou- 
ragement can  be  given  to  the  btlman  heart, 
more  calculated  to  nerve  and  elevate  all 
its  powers,  than  the  conviction,  that  it  is 
contending  in  the  unquestionable  cause  of 
God;  that  its  object  is  unequivocally 
holy ;  and  that  whatever  may  be  the  hu- 
man results  of  the  struggle,  its  reward  is 
sure  with  Him  <•  who  seeth  in  secret,  but 
rewardeth  openly."  I  will  believe  that 
the  great  Disposer  ofVall  things  has  not  set 
this  glory  before  England,  only  to  throw 
light  on  her  shame.  That  be  has  not 
thus  lifted  her  on  the  wings  of  the  Spirit, 
only  to  cast  her  down.  That  He  has  not 
especiaUy  bound  on  her  imperial  breast  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  of  the  Gospel,  only 
that  their  effulgence  might  be  darkened^ 
and  that  she  might  incur  the  twofold  guilt 
of  a  twofold  trettton, — alike  as  the  head  of 
empire,  and  the  head  of  Christendom. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  gravest  impres- 
sion, from  the  whole  course  of  Providence 
with  Protestant  England,  that  it  is  the 
Divine  will  to  put  within  her  reach  an  ex- 
traordinary prosperity,  unless  she  shall  re- 
ject the  boon ;  that  the  widest  extent  of 
empire,  the  most  redundant  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  opulence,  and  the  most 
high-toned,  secure,  and  universal  honour, 
are  not  beyond  the  offer  held  out  to  her, 
if  she  will  but  do  her  duty  in  the  hour  of 
trial.  I  solemnly  believe  that  that  hour 
is  at  hand." 

From  this  the  reverend  preacher 
proceeds  to  point  out  the  reasons 
which  induce  him  to  believe  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  to  be  the  great 
restorative  organ  of  Europe  and  man- 
kind. He  argues  this  from  the  prepara- 
tions which  hebejp^s  Jp^^j^oipg 
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on  m  the  mnhipKcirtion  of 
fai  the  npkKty  of  interoome  by  the 
power  of  tteftin  both  on  had  aad  wster, 
all  tendiiiff  to  merette  tbc  SsioeDoe  of 
Mch  a  pomUon  at  thatof  Eagland ;  while 
in  the  mean  time  the  people  of  England 
are  leaminf  a  lesion  in  the  open  and 
vndiagoited  exhibition  of  the  pHnelples 
of  popeiT.  But  eren  this  exhibition 
will  not  nave  its  effect  without  the  dis- 
chanjpe  of  their  dnties  by  the  mioistert 
of  the  cbarch. 

«  Pattort  of  the  frsat  Church  of  pare 
ChrittkDitjr,  the  ratt  mutt  be  laiV^j 
teie  bjTomelvei.     We  m—i  bate  do 

nliar  iear  of  the  ^opett  of  Dkeent 
ants  the  three  pnociples  of  ecdesiaft. 
tical-  pemunencj — a  fixed  creed,  a  fixed 
discipline,  and  a  fixed  rsvenae.  It  rores 
orer  the  ansettled  territory  of  the  Cbarch 
like  the  Indian ;  and  like  the  Indian,  re- 
cedes befbre  the  adranoe  of  drflixation. 
Bat  Popery  has  the  three ;  and  if  it  shall 
add  to  them,  what  it  restlessly  bbonrs  to 
obtain,  and  what  it  wants  afoae  for  sn- 
premacy,  political  power!  then,  indeed, 
•  let  them  which  be  in  Jod»a»  flee  anlo 
the  monntdns.' 

«  This  is  the  tme  aategonist,  the  co- 
lossal challenger,  with  the  hdmet  <  of  brassy 
and  the  spear  like  a  wearer^  beam.'  See 
the  hanghtiness  and  daring  of  the  defi- 
ance. Fifty  years  ago  there  were  not 
fifty  Romish  chapels  la  Scotkind,  Eng- 
land,  and  Wales ;  there  are  aow  upwards 
of  fire  hundred"  in  England  alone !  Ca- 
thedrals are  rising:  moansterlee  and  col- 
leges are  preparing  to  fill  their  ranks; 
enormous  eontribatioos  an  leTied  ;  in  all 
the  Tauated  ittomination  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Rome  is  sending  back  among  us 
the  morals,  the  discipline,  and  the  darkness 
of  the  thhrteenth.  We  roust  aot  fall  into 
the  capital  error  of  mistaking  the  danger. 
Compared  with  this  solid  and  pro^pressiTe 
usurpation,  Dissent  is  nothing.    The  true 

esrii  of  the  mariner  is  not  in  the  ice- 
land,  shaped  in  chill  and  obscurity,  sure 
.to  break  up  into  fragments  by  its  nature, 
and  Tanbhing  as  it  meets  the  tun.  The 
danger  is  in  the  shoal,  growing  beneath 
the  surface,  continually  shifting  its  shape, 
yet  continually  adrancing,  till  it  spreads 
OTer  the  waters,  and  makes  wreck  ineti- 
table  and  irretrieTable.** 

The  conclusion  of  this  splendid  dit- 
courie  we  must  give  in  the  preacher's 
own  words. 

*<In  full  contrast  to  her  adversaries, 
the  neople  see  the  CnuacH  of  England 
.—with  all  her  ancient  majesty  nnimpalr* 
M,  and  with  even  more  than  her  ancient 
vigour  awakened  i  sustaining  the  purity 


•f  her  own  doetrines  and  disdaline,  yet 
aHowiag  ta  every  omn  the  full  rights  of 
conaeieaee ;  miaiaterittg  to  the  eood  order 
of  the  state,  yet  keepiag  aloof  from  the 
iaotioBs  aad  follies  of  the  time ;  iadefinti- 
cably  kboortag  far  ^  poor,  yot  disdaii- 
mg  to  court  popularity  by  a  bribe  to  their 
passions.  With  new  respect  aad  grati- 
tude, they  see  her,  in  all  the  tumults  of  the 
period,  steadily  pureuing  her  way  to  the 
public  welfare,  forming  great  plans  of 
edttcatioa,  gathering  the  multitude  into 
new  temples,  pouring  out  her  munificent 
charity  to  her  afllicted  bretfarea  at  tfa« 
ends  of  the  earth,  spreading  that  most  ex- 
alted gift  of  human  benevolence,  the  Bible, 
wherever  man  can  live  and  be  redeem- 
ed ;  aad  planting  her  dignities,  her  diaoi- 
pline,  and  her  principles  ia  mighty  king- 
doms, yet  to  reflect  her  image  on  a  bolder 
scale.  Like  the  sacred  tree  of  India, 
projectiag  her  noble  branches  hr  and 
wide,  that  touch  the  ground  onlr  to  take 
root,  rise  in  statelier  beauty,  and  sanctify 
the  land  with  a  broader  shade. 

<*  I  now  doee  this  portion  of  the  argu- 
ment. We  may  justly  challenge  the 
common  knowledge  of  all  men,  to  doubt 
that  the  Chareh  of  Enghmd,  never  more 
deeerviug  to  hM  a  Ugh  nok  by  her 
ability  and  her  seal  than  at  this  moment, 
holds  a  still  higher,  in  the  public  estima- 
tion, by  the  immediate  contrast  arith  her 
kdversaries.  I  assert  that  this  spontane- 
ous display  of  the  iaaate  evils  of  both, 
coming  on  the  palpable  eve  of  measureless 
dianre ;  the  perverse  blindaem,  arrogant 
impoHcy,  and  rash  forgetfulness,  in  each, 
of  the  system  by  which  both  had  gained 
all  their  ad  vanees;  aad  this  too  occorriag 
at  the  moment  when  the  great  prise  €k 
all,  the  national  mind,  was  to  be  lost  or 
won ;  if  it  do  not  aigue  a  higher  di^osal 
than  bUongs  to  ouui,  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordioary  phenomena  in  the  lustory 
of  error.  But  the  result  is  not  less  prao* 
tical;  both  have  lost  the  eonfidence  of 
the  empire. 

*«In  this  instance,  as  in  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  Reformation,  I  look,  not  to 
single  circumstances,  but  to  their  conflux; 
to  their  diversity  of  orisrin,  and  their 
compression  into  one  broad  and  irresisti- 
ble column  of  force.  We  may  disregard 
the  single  curi  of  the  wave ;  but  when 
we  see  every  curl  and  every  wave  moving 
in  the  same  db«ction,  when  we  find  the 
whole  expanse  of  things  swelling  onward, 
we  recognise  the  Tide;  we  turn  from 
the  work  of  chance  to  the  laws  of  nature ; 
we  lode  for  the  strength  that  alone  co«dd 
coerce  and  guide  that  mighty  fluctuation, 
and  we  find  it  in  the  skies. 

<«  The  subject  stiU  presses  on  me,  but 
I  must  conclude.  I  disdain  the  langnaga 
if!  tnihnmMt^^^^g^^^  nny  mn.     1 
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wy  that  It  is  not  onljr  potsible  hot 
highly  probable  that  m  the  further 
development  of  the  destinies  of  our 
race,  this  nation  may  still  hare  peat 
and  important  duties  to  fulfil— 
duties  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
speculate  on  the  exact  nature,  fhrther 
than  this,  that  the  first  of  them  must 
be  to  mdntain  true  religion  among  her 
own  people.  As  far  as  we  can  reveren- 
tially gather  from  the  intimations  of 
prophecy,  we  would  conclude  that  just 
as  tne  gpreat  purposes  of  man*s  destiny 
were  drawing  nearer  to  their  final  and 
entire  development,  just  so  woul4^  the 
duties  of  the  nation  that  knows  true 
religion  become  more  distinct  and 
marked,  and  the  national  responsibi- 
lities of  every  people  be  increased. 
For  while  we  speak  of  the  selection  of 
one  nation,  we  must  not  b^  understood 
to  mean  that  this  people  should  have 
their  distinct  duties  other  than  what 
naturally  arises  out  of  obligations 
binding  upon  all  men,  united  with  the 
peculiar  position  of  that  country.  No 
Special  auties  can  arise  but  from  a 
special  revelation  ;  but  while  it  is  the 
solemn  and  bounden  duty  of  all  nations 
to  advance  the  cause  o^  true  religion 
upon  earth,  it  is  evident  that  just  in 
proportion  to  the  power  and  influence 
of  each  does  the  responsibility  of  the 
duty  increase. 

The  question,  then,  as  to  the  ditties 
.of  Bnglishmen,  does  aot  depend  upoa 
mny  opinioa  as  to  the  posilioit  which 
their  country  may  hold  in  the  scale  of 
future  Provideaee.  Our  dotxr,  as 
Biembers  of  a  eommunity,  is  dearly 
to  nse  our  every  influence,  that  thiMt 
community  nay  be  found  using  all 
its  combined  power  for  the  glory  of 
our  Creator  and  the  good  of  mankind. 
This  duty  we  have,  in  coAmon  with 
the  members  of  every  other  state  i  and 
it  needs  nothing  more  than  the  simple 
fulfilment  of  this  universal  obli^atum 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  highest 
destiny  to  which  our  country  may  be 
called. 

But  wlien  we  come  practically  to 
apply  this  trutli,  we  shall  see  at  once 
what  increased  responsibility  is  thrown 
upon  Britain  and  on  Britons.  We  ate 
citiaens  of  a  state  whose  moral  power 
and  physical  greatness  place  her  first 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Ood 
has  marked  us  out  for  blessing,  with 
4X>mmercial  prosperity,  by  which  the 
treasures  of  a  tributary  world  are 
^Mared  into  our  ooffers — with,  a  free 
constitution,  that  gave  liberty  to  our 
people  while  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
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shrink,  as  humbly  as  any  man,  from  the 
presumption  of  intruding  into  the  mys- 
teries m  the  future.  Bnt  I  cannot  sup- 
press my  dsliberate  conviction,  that  Eng- 
land, with  her  pure  Reltgios,  her  Apos- 
tolical Church,  and  her  Protestant  people, 
bas  been  divinely  summoned  to  perform 
a  great  part  in  the  coming  crisis;  that 
the  sadden  and  complete  exposure  of  her 
adversaries  has  been  significant;  and  that 
the  Britbh  empire,  through  the  Estab- 
lished Chareh,  has  been  constituted  by 
Providence  the  heir  to  the  daties.  the 
^vileges,  and  the  promi«s  of  IsraeL 
.  u€  God  wiUset  ihee  high  aboveaQ  ike 
nations  of  tha  earth ;  and  all  those  bless> 
tags  shall  be  upon  thee,  if  thoa  wilt  beark^ 
^ea  to  ihe  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God.*** 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  briefly 
ito  give  our  readers  an  outline  of  the 
argament  which  is  here  pressed  on  the 
attention  of  every  Christian  patriot. 
The  position  of  England  in  the  provi- 
dential arrangements  of  the  Deity,  we 
believe  to  be  the  key  to  the  wht  ttn-> 
derstanding  of  her  politics.  To  Eng- 
jand  has  been  oommitted  the  solemii 
trust  of  keeping  God's  truth  on  earth  ; 
and  the  trusts  df  Providence,  whether 
ooounitted  to  individuals  or  nations, 
brii^  with  them  this  inevitable  condi- 
tion— that  if  they  be  fulfilled,  honour 
and  safe^  attend  on  their  fulfilment— 
if  they  be  betrayed,  the  inevitable 
penalty  is  ruin. 

We  have  said  that  we  feel  it  a  duty 
to  place  the  views  of  this  discourse 
clearly  before  onr  readers.  We  are 
not  enthusiasts.  We  desire  to  look  at 
all  matters  as  matters  of  plain  and  prac- 
tical calculation— 4ntroaucinff  merely 
among  the  elements  of  our  cuculations 
the  higher  relations  of  human  affairs  to 
an  unseen,  but  not,  therefore,  the  less 
real  world,  and  the  higher  duties  which 
'  arise  out  of  these  relations ;  and  in  the 
very  spirit  of  this  calm  and  unimagina- 
tive calculation  it  is  that  a*e  desire  of 
all  onr  readers  seriously  to  weigh  the 
truths  which  we  have  propounded. 

There  surely  can  be  nothing  in  the 
least  degree  inconsistent  either  with 
experience  or  revelation  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  God  would,  in  the  latter  day, 
adeet  one  nation  to  be  the  guardian  of 
his  truth  on  earth.  The  question,  in- 
deed, is  decided  by  experience  ;  fbr  to 
those  who  admit  that  the  reformed 
religion  is  his  truth,  freed  from  the 
errors  and  oorcoptions  of  Rome,  it 
must  be  plain  tbat.at  one  period  of  her 
history  England  was  chosen  for  and 
did  faithfully  dischai^e  this  high  office 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.    But  we 
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ia  tlaTerj— with  a  people  wbiek  htre 
to  long  enjoyed  tbe  bleMingt  of  a  true 
reltgtofi,  that  it  nay  almost  be  Mid  that 
it  it  their  hereditary  privilege  to  know 
their  God— with  an  ettablithed  church, 
amply  endowed  and  provided  with  a 
piottt  and  learned  minittry,  inferior  to 
none  upon  earth,  we  at  once  perceive 
the  immense  national  factlide^  which 
we  have  for  advancing  the  cause  of 
religion,  and  we  learn  to  estimate  the 
Immeasurably  increased  responsibilities 
of  duties  which  are  common  to  us  with 
all  men. 

And  is  not  the  conclusion  irresisUbly 
forced  upon  our  mind,  that  this  position 
and  these  blessings  have  not  been 
ffiven  us  without  an  object — but  that 
It  is  the  design  of  the  all-wise  Disposer 
of  events  that  England  should  signalise 
herself  by  efforts  in  his  cause. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  obli^tlon  to 
become  the  guardian  of  religion  upon 
earth  b  one  as  naturally  arising  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  England 
at  any  relative  duty  arises  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  indivi- 
dual. 

The  church  and  the  country  owe 
an  obligation  to  Dr.  Croly  for  this  dis- 
course. Our  clergy  have  too  long  and 
too  systematically  neglected  to  instruct 
their  people  on  their  political  duUes  ; 
and  truths  which  our  ancestors  would 
have  never  dreamed  for  an  instant 
of  Ibfgetting,  are  now  left  out  of  sight 
at  the  mere  visions  of  the  enthusiast. 
Natiofial  responsibilitiet  are  unthought 
ot  Men  ezerciee  the  franchises  of 
the  state  without  any  remembrance 
that  they  are  thus  exercising  a  power 
which  is  more  or  less  to  influence  tbe 
destinies  of  mankind,  and  for  which 
they  are  responsible  to  their  God.  The 
neglect  of  the  pulpit  is  to  blame  for 
this.  Oorolergymive  not  taught  tbe  peo- 
ple the  national  responsibilitiet  which 
entail  with  their  individual  obligations. 
They  have  practically  told  them  that 
they  did  not  need  the  midance  of 
levelatioB  in  that  act  which,  of  all 
others,  most  needs  an  humble  reliance 
on  teaching  from  above-— the  exercise 
of  political  power.  Men  talked  of  the 
te»aration  of  politict  and  religion,  until, 
while  religion  has  not  become,  in  men's 
minds,  less  political,politics  have  become 
irreligious.  This  must  be  remedied. 
The  watchmoi  of  the  nation  must  warn 
the  people  of  all  their  duties-— not 
merely  their  duties  to  each  other  ia 
the  common  and  ordinary  transactions 
of  life,  but  of  their  higoer  and  more 


solemn  dotiet  to  ;each  other^  to  ai^ 
tociety — to  generations  yet  to  come- 
to  mankiiid^-and  to  their  Creator,  at 
members  of  the  great  compact  of  the 
state.  Let  this  1^  done  by  our  clergy, 
and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  hoUow- 
ness  of  all  her  statesmen — no  matter 
by  what  party  name  they  disguise  th^ 
forretfulness  of  tbe  principle  of  truth — 
to  destroy  or  even  impair  the  Chnttian 
Constitution  of  Britain. 

But  we  need  this  from  the  pulpit  to 
inCtse  a  better  and  more  righteous 
tpirit  into  our  politict.  What  a  con- 
trast is  it  to  turn  from  the  grand  prin- 
ciples put  forward  by  Dr.  Croly  to  the 
policy  pursued  in  the  senate,  even  by 
those  who  are  the  advocates  of  the 
constitution  ?  Where  is  the  boldness, 
the  manliness,  the  uncompromising  op- 
position to  evil  which  should  belong  to 
men  who  feel  that  when  they  resist  the 
demolition  of  our  ancient  institutions 
they  maintain  the  cause  of  God  ?  The 
Conservatism  that  is  based  on  any  other 
foundation  than  this  must  ftdl.  The 
reformed  religion  of  Britain  is  the  rock 
■gainst  which  the  defenders  of  her  in- 
stitutions must  plant  the  bayonets  of 
their  resistance,  or  they  will  be  as  they 
have  been,  driven  back  from  pott  to 
pott— and  just  so  long  as  they  shrink 
from  the  broad  and  plain  principle, 
that  England  must  act  as  a  nation  for 
the  advancement  of  true  religion,  just 
so  long  will  they  be  defeated,  because 
just  so  long  will  they  deserve  it. 

The  real  struggle  that  b  now  going 
on  is,  whether  England  shall  continue 
the  guardian  of  true  religion  or  &11  a 
prey  herself  to  the  powers  of  evil,  which 
it  needs  no  prophetic  eye  to  discern  are 
gathering  tneir  strength  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  earth.  Influences  are  abroad 
among  mankind  that  seek  the  over- 
throw of  reltgioR  in  tbe  world;  and 
if  Eugland's  church  and  institutions 
were  destroyed,  there  would  then  be 
but  little  in  tbe  frail  and  decaying 
fabrics  of  popery  on  the  continent  to 
preserve  even  the  semblance  of  oppo- 
sition to  ittfiddity^f  popery  itteifM 
not  the  form  in  which  irreligiott  would 
establbh  its  gloogiy  and  terrible  ascen- 
dancy over  mankind. 

Such  are  the  interettt  that  are  in- 
volved in  the  present  ttrus^e.  We 
need  scarcely  stop  to  observe  that  such 
are  the  .interests  that  are  intrusted  to 
the  keepinff  of  the  ProtestanU  of  Ire- 
land. Irebnd  is  now  the  scene  of  this 
momentoBs  conflict  If  popery  once 
ettablithed  atupremacy  here,  the  great- 
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IIC18  of  Eaglaiid  is  gfone  for  erer.    It  mmi  he  wak  wmd  vadUatiof— «  da- 

!«»  then*  for  the  cause  of  religion  on  fence  of  expedteacv  and  oonipronise^ 

earth  that  we  contend.    The  defence  at  once  contemptible  to  our  enemiet 

that  rests  on  lower  grounds  than  this  and  mischievous  to  obr  friends. 


THE  JUiraBOTB. 

Why  art  thou  flown,  mj  gentle  doYe» 

The  nestling  I  have  roared  ? 
Who  cares  for  thee  in  yon  wild  grove 

As  I  for  thee  have  cared  V 
Noparent  bird  is  there  to  teach 

Thy  callow  wing  to  range  ; 
Thou'lt  sit  amonflr  von  sumess  beech, 

And  sadly  feel  the  change. 

When  golden  gleams  of  summer,  bright 

0*er  wild  and  forest  lay. 
And  the  wilderness  in  leafy  light 

Stretched  greenly  far  away, 
With  airy  gaae  I  saw  thee  ken 

Thy  native  woodland  scene. 
And  thy  mother's  savage  instinct  then 

Came  wildly  o'er  thy  mien. 

That  love  of  shadowy  space  and  height 

Blue  heaven  and  branching  tree, 
The  ivied. roost,  the  soaring  (tight 

So  fleet,  and  sorrow  free-^ 
At  once,  my.  bird,  thy  wish  I  caught, 

As  ttne  as  words  can  tell. 
Full  oH  Tve  dreamed  the  same  wild  thought-^ 

My  spirit  knew  it  well. 

In  thought,  on  wing  like  thine,  full  oft 

I've  yearned  to  mount  awav 
Throi^  yonder  bright  blue  nelds  aloft 

In  pure  and  glorious  dav. 
To  ps^  unquestioned,  and  at  will 

O'er  forest,  mountain,  lake : 
I  knew  thy  wbh,  my  bird,  and  still 

I  loved  thee  for  its  sake.  • 

But,  ah,  too  soon  thy  youngling  eyes 

Were  turned  by  yon  fiedse  glow. 
The  surface  sunmness  that  lies 

O'er  dim,  cold  shades  below — 
Thou  err'dest — as  they  who  fondly  dream 

Beneath  the  parent  roof. 
Of  joys  and  new  delights  that  seem 

Gay  gleaming  from  aloof. 

Deceived  by  each  false  outward  grace 

And  glory  of  the  scene  ; 
The  mask  of  smiles  on  every  face 

Where  the  heart  is  not  serene ; 
The  flatteries  on  many  a  tongue 

When  coldness  lurks  beneath 
Life's  pomp — the  specious  laurel  hung 

O'er  sorrow,  strife,  and  death. 
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Oh  I  bird  forlorD»  in  yon  fiur  wild 

Perched  darklj  and  alone^ 
Art  thoa  ts  is  the  tmnt  chUd 

Who  griereth  to  haTe  flown  ? 
Art  thou  AS  they  who  seelc  aroand 

Each  promise  flattery  bore. 
While  day  bv  day  new  griefii  are  found-— 

A  home,  aia^  no  mere  ? 

There  thdl  wild  oreatoret  of  thy  Idod 

With  soiindinf  fHsion  sweep. 
Like  blae-wkigc^  covriers  of  the  wind. 

The  chequering  leafy  steep— 
And  then  tnonit  lift  thy  drooping  head 

With  sad  surprise    aias. 
Thou  hast  not  learned,  all  wings  are  spread 
«  From  want  and  woe  to  pass. 

Thoolt  hanger  there  at  CTenfall, 

And  none  will  bring  thee  food ; 
And  long  and  low  thy  qnernlons  caH 

Will  sadden  the  dark  wood. 
Thou*lt  turn  to  catch  some  friendly  sound 

As  lingering  hours  go  by, 
And  cast  with  moumral  glance  aronnd 

Thy  timid,  wistful  eye. 

The  hawk,  with  martial  plumery. 

So  ffallant  and  so  gay. 
Shall  find  thee  on  thfoe  orphan  tree 

An  unresisting  prey. 
The  pie,  the  raven,  for  their  own 

Shall  mark  thy  friendless  life— • 
To  such  is  pity  ever  shown 

In  this  world  of  care  and  strife  ? 

There  is  fbr  thee  no  help — no  stay. 

Till  death  reKcTe  thy  woe  ; 
TiH  sua,  or  storm,  or  foe  shall  lay 

Thy  fainting  body  low. 
Perchance  thy  hapless  relics  then. 

All  scattered,  staiaed,  and  few. 
Shall  meet  the  friendly  eye  again 

That  watched  them  as  they  grew. 

J.  U.U. 
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This  is  an  ioterestiiig  work,  ind  out 
letpectiog  which  our  readers  shoold 
haTe  bad  an  earlier  notice,  were  it  not 
for  the  pressure  of  other  important  aTo- 
cations.  We  mutt,  however,  at  the 
outset,  protest  against  the  hookHnakinf 
peculiarities  by  which  it  is  distin* 
guished,  as  discreditable  alike  to  the 
publisher  whose  name  appears  in 
the  title-page,  and  the  emiuenl  indi* 
vidual  who  is  its  subject.  Murray, 
it  is  understood,  outbid  his  brother 
booksellers  in  competing  for  the  copy- 
right, by  a  sum  whi^  would  have  left 
him  a  serious  loser  by  the  transaction, 
if  the  work  were  not  swelled  into  fire 
Tolumes,  by  the  wholesale  insertion  of 
a  moMt  rambling,  desultory,  and  almost 
unintelligible  journal,  and  a  scattered 
and  multifarious  correspondence ;  and 
hence  the  heterogeneous  character  of 
the  compilation  before  ns,  which  may 
be  characterised  as  Uie  **rwHs,  tmfi- 
gettaque  moM*  of  the  biography  of 
Wilberforce,  and  which  to  far  re- 
sembles the  present  ministry  as  that  it 
also  may  be  said  to  consist  of  "  squeez- 
able materials,"  from  which,  however, 
by  judicious  compression,  (and  herein 
it  differs  from  them,)  sometliing  good 
miffht  be  extracted. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  Mur- 
ray did  not  induce  the  young  men,  the 
sons  of  Wilberforce,  to  put  their  papers 
into  the  hands  of  some  one  who  really 
knew  how  to  write,  and  by  whom 
something  like  justice  might  be  done 
to  the  memory  of  their  respected  father. 
As  to  the  young  men  themseWes,  they 
should  no  more  have  undertaken  to 
write  his  life,  than  to  paint  his  likeness. 
It  is  true,  no  one  ought  to  know  him 
better  than  his  own  children ;  but  it 
does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  his  own 
children  were  the  best  qualified  to 
render  a  faithful  account  of  him  to  the 
world.  To  do  that  effectually  it  would 
b6  necessary  to  deal  with  matters  of 
general  interest,  upon  a  comprehensive 
scale,  in  a  manner  that  would  require 
no  mean  share  of  the  sagacity  of  the 
politician,  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman, 
the  elevation  of  the  Christian  philoso- 
pher, and  the  knowledge  of  the  his- 
torian ;  and  of  these  requisites  no  one 
can  pretend  that  the  sons  of  Wilber- 


force were  possessed.  It  is,  indeed,  to 
be  iamcnted  that  they  did  not  possess 
even  so  muoh  of  them  as  would  have 
taught  them  to  distrust  themselves  ia 
dealing  with  matters  so  deariy  above 
their  comprehension,  as  were  many  of 
the  subtjects  which  necessarily  came 
under  review  in  the  biography  of  their 
father }  and  that  filial  piety,  as  well 
as  historical  justice  would  be  best 
consolted,  hy  consigning  the  task  to 
some  man  of  eminence,  (were  we  asked 
to  name,  we  would  say,  above  all 
others,  to  Robert  Southey),  by  whom 
we  have  little  doubt,  something  worthy 
of  the  great  Christian  philanthropist  of 
his  age  would,  ere  this,  have  been  given 
to  the  world. 

He  was  bom  at  HuU,  in  the  year 
1759,  and  was  the  son  of  a  respec- 
table merchant,  who  could  number 
amongst  his  ancestors  some  of  the 
leading  gentry  of  the  county  of 
York.  From  his  earliest  years  his 
health  was  delicate,  and  his  frame 
feeble,  so  much  so  as  to  be  a  source  of 
perpetual  anxiety  to  his  watchful 
parents,  who  placed  him,  at  the  ase  of 
seven,  at  the  grammar-school  of  Hull. 
His  earliest  leiigious  impressions  ap- 
pear to  have  been  derived  ^m  his 
aunt,  a  methodist  of  Whitfield's  school, 
with  whom  he  spent  much  time  until 
he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
was  brought  home  by  his  mother,  and 
*  it  became  an  object  of  his  fHends," 
his  biographers  tell  us,  "  by  the  seduc- 
tions of  gaiety  and  self-indulgence,  to 
charm  away  that  serious  spirit  which 
had  taken  possession  of  his  youthful 
bosom. 

*  Et  Banetos  rMtingnere  fontibm  Ignes.'  '* 

This  was  no  easy  task,  although  the 
expedients  employed  at  length  appear 
to  have  produced  the  desired  effect, 
and  Wilberforce  was  gradually  weaned 
from  many  of  the  peculiarities  which  had 
separated  him  from  the  merely  nomi- 
nally Christian  world.  Nor  was  he 
himself  without  recognising  a  peculiar 
providence  in  that  temporary  estrange* 
ment  from  the  ways  of  holiness  and 
peace,  as  a  means  of  his  being  con- 
nected with  public  men,  and  useful  to 
the  promotion  of  public  objects.  Had 
he  not  been  removed  from  his  uncle's. 


*  The  Life  of  William  Wilberforce.  By  his  Sons,  Robert  Isaac  Wilberforce,  M.A 
Vicar  of  East  Farleigh,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College ;  and  Samuel  Wilberforce,  M  A. 
Rector  of  Brigfastone.    5  vols.    London:  John  Murray,  Albemark-stre«|i.  .L 
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he  telU  as,  be  would  probably  bare 
continued  all  bit  days  a  bigoted  and 
deitpiaed  methodiat;  as  matters  were 
ordered,  a  revival  of  ijiety  took  place 
after  his  introduction  into  public  life, 
by  which  as  a  public  man  he  cootinoed 
to  be  actuated  to  the  latest  momeot  of 
bis  enstence. 

At  Cambridge,  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  PHt,  of  whom  we 
have  many  interesting  notices  in  the 
progress  of  this  memoir,  and  to  whom, 
although  Wilberforce  never  attached 
himself  with  the  blindness  of  a  mere 
partisan,  he  appears  through  life  to 
have  been  affectionately  devoted.  He 
had  been  returned  for  the  borough  of 
Hull,  (an  honour  which  cost  him  be- 
tween £9000  and  £9000,)  but  a  short 
time  before  PiU  had  been  returned  for 
the  borough  of  Appleby,  and  their  old 
habits  of  acquaintance  were  resumed 
at  the  cinb  of  Goostree's,  which  was 
at  that  time  frequented  by  some  of  the 
most  disttnguisbed  men  of  the  day. 
Of  the  future  great  prime  minister,  he 
writes,  that  though  less  formed  for 
popularity  than  m»  great  rival  Fox,  he 
was,  when  free  from  shyness,  and 
amongst  his  iiithnate  oompanions,  the 
very  soul  of  merriment  and  conversa- 
tion. 

«  He  was  .  the  wittiest  man  I  ever 
knew,  and  what  was  quita  peculiar  to 
hioatelf,  had  at  all  times  hit  wit  under 
entire  controL  Othera  appeared  struck 
by  the  unwonted  association  of  brilliant 
images;  but  every  possible  combination 
of  ideas  seemed  always  present  to  his 
mind,  and  he  could  at  once  prodnce  what- 
ever he  desired.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
met  to  spend  an  evening  in  memory  of 
Shakespeare,  at  the  Boar's  Head,  East 
Cheap.  Many  professed  wits  were  pre- 
sent, but  Pitt  was  the  most  amusing  of 
the  party,  and  the  readiest  and  most  apt 
in  the  reqtffa*ed  allusions.  He  entered 
with  the  same  energy  into  ail  our  diflfisr- 
eat  amusements ;  we  played  a  good  deal 
at  Goostree's,  and  I  well  remember  the 
intense  earnestness  which  he  displayed 
when  joining  in  those  games  of  chance. 
He  pesceived  their  increasing  fascination, 
and  soon  after  suddenly  abandoned  them 
for  ever." 

We  pass  over  that  portion  of  his 
public  life  between  his  entrance  into 
pariiament,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Coalition  ministry,  when  Pitt  succeeded 
to  the  helm  of  aflfairs.  He  bad  been 
the  companion  of  this  great  man 
during  a  tour  through  France,  which 
they  Tiaited  previous  to  the  outbreak 


of  the  revolution,  when  Neckar  made 
him  an  offer  of  the  hand  of  his  daugh- 
ter, the  afterwards  celebrated  Madame 
de  Stael,  which  Pitt  declined  upon 
the  ground  that  he  was  already  mar"- 
ried  to  his  country.  Upon  their  return, 
they  found  the  king  groaning  under  a 
ministry  that  had  been  imposed  upon 
him,  and  annously  desirous^  of  any 
event  which  misht  enable  him  to  rid 
himself  of  the  odious  burthen.  They, 
on  the  other  hand,  felt  the  precarioos- 
ness  of  their  position,  and  were  anxi- 
ously casting  about  for  every  expedient 
by  which  the  tenure  of  their  placea 
might  be  rendered  more  aecure.  The 
India  bill  was  the  measure  upon  which 
they  resolved,  as  best  likely,  by  the 
prodigious  patronage  which  it  woold 
afford,  to  accomplish  for  them  their 
object.  It  was,  m  fact,  intended  bj 
them  to  serve  just  the  same  purpose 
which  was  more  succeasfully  aimed  wt 
by  Lord  Grey  in  the  reform  bill.  Pitt 
was  still  no  moie  than  a  stripliag,  and 
although  already  one  of  some  uuSk  and 
likelihood,  by  no  means  important 
enough  to  exmte  much  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  the  experienced  political  com- 
batants, who  '  had  been  men  of  war 
from  their  youth  up,  and  who  bran- 
dished the  weapons  of  wit  and  of  elo- 
quence, with  a  power  and  a  skill  that 
were  almost  unrivalled.  But  they  were 
soon  made  to  feci  what  the  virtue  and 
the  energy  of  a  single  m^n  could  ac- 
complish, when  backed  by  the  royal 
conddence,  and  sustained  by  the 
honesty  and  the  intelUsrence  of  the 
people.  This  portion  of  British  history 
will  ever  be  reiad  with  intense  interest, 
if  it  was  only  that  it  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  uncompromising  boldness,  and 
that  heroic  perseverance,  by  which 
Pitt  was  distinguished  in  sifter  life,  and 
to  which,  under  Providence,  England 
owed  her  preservation.  We  cannot 
afford  to  dwell  upon  it  here,  further  than 
to  say,  that  he  was  not  driven  from  hia 
post  by  frequent  majorities,  when  his 
great  antagonists  seemed  most  to  tri- 
umph in  the  certainty  of  his  defeat, 
and  that  he  waited,  with  an  intrepid 
padence,  for  the  gradual  improvement 
of  public  opinion,  which  he  left  no 
means  within  his  power  unemployed 
for  the  purpose  of  enlightening,  until, 
with  almost  a  certainty  of  success,  be 
might  venture  on  an  appeal  to  the 

Eeople.  This  he  did  in  due  season— 
ow  triumphantly,  history  tells  ;  but 
we  can  only  afford  to  touch  upon  it  at 
present  so  far  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  is 
conceroed,  who  was  enabled  from  hia 
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po«Stioa  iQ  tbe  great  countv  of  York, 
to  perfbrm  for  his  friend  a  signal 
serYice. 

That  great  county  had  not  as  yet 
declared  itself ;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Coalition  party,  from  their  vast  posses- 
sions in  it,  looked  eagerly  to  its  decbion 
in  their  iaTonr.  A  meeting  was  ac- 
cordingly caHed,  at  which  all  the  aris^ 
tocracy  assembled.  The  clothiers  of 
Leeds  were  opposed  to  the  Coalition 
ministry,  and  an  address  was  proposed 
by  one  of  that  body,  in  condemnation 
of  them.  On  the  other  side  appeared 
Lord  Surrey,  Lord  Carlisle,  Lord  John 
CaYcndish,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  &c. 

<'  When  the  proposers  of  the  address 
bad  spoken,  and  tbe  Whig  lords  had  been 
heard  in  answer,  the  day  was  far  advanc- 
ed, and  tbe  listeners  were  growing  weary 
of  tbe  contest.  At  this  time  Mr.  Wil. 
berforoe  mounted  the  table,  from  which, 
under  a  great  wooden  canopy  before  tbe 
high  sheriff's  chair,  the  varioos  speakers 
ki^  addressed  the  meeting.  Tbe  weather 
was  so  bad  '  tbat  it  seemed,'  says  an 
•yfr-witnesB,  <  as  if  his  slight  frame  would 
be  unable  to  make  head  against  its  vio- 
lence.* The  castle  yard,  too,  was  so 
crowded,  tbat  men  of  the  greatest  phy- 
^cal  powers  had  been  scarcely  audible. 
Vet  such  was  the  magic  of  bis  voice,  and 
the  grace  of  his  expression,  that  by  his 
rery  first  sentence  be  arrested,  and  for 
above  an  hour  be  continued  to  enchaio, 
the  attention  of  the  surrounding  multi- 
tude. '  Dauby  telb  me,'  writes  Pepper 
Arden,  <  that  you  spoke  like  an  angel. 
Tbat  indeed  I  hear  from  many  others.' 
Tbe  disadvantage  under  which  bis  figure 
had  at  first  appeared,  from  tbe  scale  and 
construction  of  tbe  hustings,  was  soon 
forgotten  in  the  force  and  animation  of 
his  manner.  *  I  saw,'  said  Boswell,  de- 
scribing the  meeting  to  Dnndas,  <wb8t 
seemed  a  mere  shrimp,  mount  upon  the 
table;  but,  as  I  listened,  he  grew  and 
grew,  until  the  shrimp  became  a  whale.* 
<  It  is  impossible,'  says  one  who  heard 
him,  <  though  at  a  distance  of  so  many 
years,  to  foi^t  his  speech,  or  the  effect 
which  it  produced.  He  arraigned  with 
the  utmost  vigour  the  Coalition  ministry, 
and  tbe  India  Bill  which  they  bad  pro- 
posed— a  measure  which  be  described  as 
'<  tbe  offspring  of  tbat  unnatural  conjunc- 
tion, marked  with  tbe  features  of  both  its 
parents,  bearing  token  to  tbe  violence  of 
tbe  one,  and  the  corruption  of  the  other." ' 
*  His  arffumentative  and  eloquent  speech,' 
says  a  York  paper  of  tbe  day,  <  was  lis- 
tened to  with  the  most  eaffer  attention, 
and  received  with  tbe  loudest  acclama- 
tions of  applause.  It  was  a  reply  to  all 
that  bad  Vsen  urged  agsimt  the  address ; 


but  there  was  sacb  an  excellent  choice  of 
expressions,  so  rapidly  pronounced,  tbat 
we  are  unable  to  do  it  justice  in  any  acp> 
count  we  can  give  of  it'  He  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  to  tbe  utmost  limits  of  the 
crowd,  and  interrupted  only  by  an  express 
from  Mr.  Pitt,  which  without  disconcert- 
ing him,  enabled  him  with  the  greatest 
possible  effect  to  announce  to  tbe  assem* 
bled  county,  tbat  by  dissolring  parliament, 
the  king  bad  at  that  very  moment  ap- 
pealed to.  the  decision  of  the  nation." 

He  thus  not  only  served  his  friend,  t 
but  served  himself;  for  the  reputation 
whieh  he  had  now  achieved,  formed 
his  chief  reoommendation  for  the  re- 
presentation of  Yorkshire.  He  was, 
accordingly,  when  a  dissolution  took 
place,  put  into  requisition,  and  returned 
oy  a  vast  msnority,  at  the  same  time 
that  Pitt  achieved  an  object  which  he 
had  greatly  at  heart,  that  of  being 
member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

We  now  approach  that  period  of  his 
life  when  he  became,  more  seriously 
than  he  ever  had  been  before,  impress- 
ed with  the  importance  of  eternal 
tilings.  So  soon  as  he  had  a  respite 
from  parliamentary  attendance,  he  re- 
sol  vea  upon  a  continental  tour,  and 
took  for  his  compauion  Isaac  Milner, 
at  tbat  time  more  known  to  him  for 
native  shrewdness,  and  plain,  rough 
common  sense,  than  for  the  strong  re- 
lijdous  impressions  by  which  he  was 
afterwards  distinguished.  Indeed  be 
tells  us,  that  had  he  known  Milner  to 
be  the  decidedlr  serious  man  he  was, 
that  alone,  at  that  period  of  his  life, 
would  have  determined  him  agiunst 
him.  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress 
was  a  book  which  they  agreed  to  read 
together,  and  tbe  statements  and  sen- 
timents there  conveyed  were  such  as 
to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  mind  of 
Wilberforce,  which  caused  bim  to  sus- 
pect the  soundness  of  his  faith,  and 
made  him  anxious  to  search  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  tr^  whether  the  representations 
of  Doddridge  were  indeed  according 
to  the  Divine  word.  If  they  were, 
while  he  continued  to  live  after  his 

E resent  course,  he  could  not  consider 
imself  in  a  state  of  safety. 

«  His  discussions  with  baac^  Milner 
were  continued  throughout  this  journey, 
until  <by  degrees  I  imbibed  hu  senU- 
roents,  though  I  must  confess  with  shame, 
tlMt  they  long  remained,  merely  as  opi- 
nions assented  to  by  my  understanding, 
but  not  influencing  my  heart  My  inte- 
rest in  them  cerUiinly  nicreased»  and  at 
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l«Dgtli  I  WgM  to  be  uipiVMi  with  a 
MMeofUMiriRiportMMe.  MImt,  thoofli 
Ml  of  l«vkT  on  all  oUmt  falj«et»,  mevw 
■foke  OB  ihH  b«t  witk  tho  tttoKMl  oeriom- 
■OM,  asd  all  iMiaid  tooded  to  hiaeata 
■lyattoirtioo  tortUgloo/  So  hiterottmg- 
wero  tkoM  eoaT«natioaa  now  boeomo  to 
ym,  tiMt  hb  loUow-tvafoUoft  oompfaanod 
of  tko  mfroqaoBcy  of  kit  tWIo  to  tbotr 
canriogo.  la  tUo  tlato  of  fooltag  he  aiw 
rired  at  Spa,  aad  tpoai  ahaeet  d»  week* 
in  thai  *  taiiuae  ateeoiUaga  froai  a&  parte 
ofKanxMi.*  AaMmgtt  the  rest  were  RMnj 
of  hit  Eaglieh  fneadsi  and  tho«|tk  oa 
eooM  few  peiats  he  now  ooatroverted 
their  opioioBt,  yet  in  feoeta)  he  joined 
freelj  in  their  ordinary  pleaearee.  «  Mrt» 
Crewe»*  he  eaje*  *  camiot  beliere  that  I 
caa  think  it  wrong  to  go  to  the  phi/-— 
eorprieed  at  hearing  thiit  halting  on  tho 
Sunday  wae  mj  wish,  and  not  ny  mo- 
ther's.* Yet,  though  his  outward  appear- 
ance gave  liiUe  evidence  of  their  existence, 
deeper  feelings  were  at  work  beneath. 

<  O^en  while  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
that  this  world  could  bestow,  my  con- 
ocieace  to19  me,  that  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  I  was  not  a  Christian.  I  laughed, 
I  sang,  I  was  gny,  and  apparently  happy ; 
but  tbe  thought  would  steal  across  roe, 
M  What  madness  is  all  this ;  to  conttnoe 
easy  in  a  siato,  la  which  a  sttdden  call  oat 
of  the  world  would  consign  me  to  erer" 
laeting  misery,  and  that  when  eternal 
happiness- is  wtthla  my  grasp!**  For  I 
had  received  into  my  undeietandiog  the 
great  tmthe  of  the  goepel,  and  believed 
that  rta  offers  were  irm  aad  anivanal ; 
aad  that  God  had  proasised  to  give  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  asked  for  it. 
At  length  sack  thoaghte  as  these  oom- 
plelely  oceapied  my  mmd,  aad  I  began  to 
pray  earnestly.'  *Begaa  three  or  four 
days  ago,'  he  says,  Oct.  25ch,  •  to  vet  up 
very  early.  In  the  solitude  and  seff-con- 
varaation  of  the  morning,  had  thoughts, 
which  I  trust  will  come  to  something.* 
*  As  soon  as  I  reflected  seriously  upon 
these  subjects,  the  deep  guilt  and  biack 
ingratitude  of  my  past  life  forced  itself 
upon  me  in  the  strongest  colours,  and  I 
condemned  myself  for  having  wasted  my 

{)recious  time,  and  opportunities,  and  ta- 
ents.*  Thus  he  returned  home;  another 
mm  in  his  inner  being,  yet  manifesting 
oatwardly  so  Kttle  of  the  hidden  struggle, 

<  that  it  was  not,'  says  one  of  his  compa- 
nions, 'until  many  months  after  our  re- 
tam,  that  I  had  learned  what  had  been 
passing  in  his  mind.* 

«  l^n  the  10th  of  November  he 
reached  JVimbledoo,  and  as  parliament 
did  not  meet  until  the  following  Febru- 
ary, he  was  much  aloae»  aad  had  leisure 
to  commune  with  himself.  The  more  he 
reflected,  the  deeper  became  his  new  ioi- 


praesicne.  <  It  w«a  net  s»  iMhi' 1m  Ima 
said, « the  fear  of  pnnlahmant  hy  whfafc  I 
was  affected,  as  a  eense  of  my  great  m^ 
fulness  m  hcviag  so  long  nsgiatlei  tbm 
nnspnalrakis  msrciee  of  my  0«d  aad  fl^ 
viov;  andaachwaa  the  effect  iHackttie 
thei^ht  prodaead,  thm  for  OMOlha  I  wean 
in  a  state  of  tho  deepeet  ispreesion,  fnow 
atrong  conrictione  oif  my  gnilt*  Indeed 
nothing  which  I  have  aver  read  in  tha 
aooonats  of  othef%  ai^eeeded  what  I  tktm 
felt'  These  wera  now  his  habitual  feel, 
iogs;  carafnlly  coneealad  from  othan* 
aiM  in  some  meiure,  no  donbt,  dispoUed 
by  compm^Tt  bnt  reviving  in  thair  fnfl 
force  ae  eoon  ae  ha  retired  into  himself." 

An  inttfriew  with  Newton  aeews  to 
have  completed  what  hit  interoomse 
with  Miloar  had  io  happily  b^gan;  nod 
from  tbencefecth  of  him  might  be  truly, 
said,  that  he  lived  by  feitb,  and  that  hja 
every  thought*  and  word,  and  aetion 
was  oonaecrated  by  a  reygiouspurpoae. 
Of  this  decided  change  in  me  eenU* 
ments  he  had  given  nn  early  iatimation 
to  Pitt,  with  whom,  however,  he  wae 
gratified  to  find  that  he  could  eo  gene* 
raUy  agree ;  and  wfaateyar  support  be 
did  aflford  the  mintster  nnist  have  been 
the  more  aooeptable,  as  it  was  now  no- 
derstood  to  be  accorded  only  f^m 
eottscientiotis  convicdon. 

But  when  we  have  given  Wilberforce 
credit  for  siacerity,  for  eloquence^  and 
for  a  certain  measure  of  general  ability* 
we  have  bestowed  upon  him  all  tho 
praise  to  which  he  is  feirly  entitled. 
His  mind  waa  hy  no  means  the  aund 
of  a  philosopher  or  a  alatesman  The 
mighty  problem  of  goTermaent  bad 
never  been  pondered  by  him,  with  aoy 
attention  proportioned  to  its  depths  or 
its  dificnlties  ;  aor  were  his  feoobiee 
of  a  kind  that  would  have  enabled  him 
to  grapple  with  it  with  snoOcss.  His 
imagination  was  vivid,  bis  aflfecttons 
were  kindly,  and  his  religious  impres- 
sions were  strong ;  but  interesting,  and 
amiable,  and  important  as  were  these 
qnaKties'  aod  affections  of  his  mind  and 
heart,  the  commanding  intellect  was 
wanting,  which  would  have  ioTariably 
determined  them  to  proper  objects. 
In  him  a  superficial  philaatbropisoi 
supplied  the  place  of  an  enlarged  hu« 
maoity,  and  shed  a  delusive  glare  upon 
the  visionary  projecU  of  reformers  and 
revolutionists,  which  oilen  commended 
them  to  his  admiration,  when  juster. 
views  of  human  nature,  and  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  workii^  of  the  social 

2  stem,  wo(4d  have  deprived  them  <^ 
1  theii  pliMMtbilUy^  Mid  made  theat 
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»ppear»  ••  in  redity  tfatj  were,  slttlbw 
akd  tophUtical,  nah  vm  d%DgwMa». 

Bolk  be  mnd  Pitt  oomMettced  their 
parUaoieDtary  life  with  a  stroiif  biat  ia 
niToor  of  parliameBtary  refoui ;  but 
the  miDtster  toon  began  to  see  that  ii 
would  be  dan^oua  to  unroof  the  oon* 
alkntional  edifice*  while  attonn  waa 
vaging,  bj  which  it  wis  rocked  to  its 
fo«B<kUoiia.  Not  so  Wilberforee ;  ho 
WW  for  tampering  with  the  nighty  ttnic^ 
ture,  at  a  time  when  higher  wisdom 
would  have  taught  him  the  hardihood 
of  soeh  a  proceeding ;  and  hii  friend 
the  minitter  was  not  a  little  embarrass- 
ed by  his  honest  and  importunate^  but 
most  untimelY  persef  erance,  in  a  pro- 
ject by  which,  if  he  succeeded,  he 
wooM  have  diminished  the  influence 
of  the  crown,  without  increasing  either 
the  wisdom  or  the  virtue  of  tbe  peo- 
ple. 

As  it  is  not  our  intention  to  follow 
the  bio^phers  through  the  rambling, 
scrambhng  diary,  which  they  have 
been  silly  enough  to  print  so  much  at 
laige,  we  sliall  state,  simply,  that  it 
affi>rds  evidence  of  tl^e  religious  watch- 
fulness wi^  which  Wilberforee  regard- 
ed the  movements  of  bis  own  heart, 
and  the  intense  anxiety  which  possessed 
bin  to  fulfil,  with  a  scrupulous  fidelit^r, 
all  his  moral  and  social  duties.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  forgotten,  that  he  could  never 
have  contemplated  that  this  journal  of 
his  savings  and  doings,  would  have  ever 
met  the  public  eve.  It  was,  obviously, 
undertaken  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
noting  down  for  himself,  such  incidents 
as  interested  him  at  tbe  time,  and  such- 
phases  of  thought  and  aetion  as  indi- 
cated the  progress  of  his  mind  and 
heart  in  that  spiritual  knowledge  which- 
he  valued  above  all  things.  And  snch 
a  purpose,  no  doubt,  it  served.  But, 
to  use  it,  as  the  biographers  have  done, 
for  Uie  purpose  of  swelling  the  work  to 
its  present  size,  without  enhancing  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  interest  of  the 
memoir,  or  communicating  any  col- 
latend  facts  of  the  least  importance ; 
yea,  in  many  instances,  tantalizing  the 
reader  by  tbe  euegestion  of  topics 
respecting  which  he  must  feci  a 
stirring  interest,  and  only  so  doing  in 
order  to  produce  disappointment— in- 
troducing him  to  persons  of  the  highest 
nak  and  station,  respecting  whom  be 
is  momentarily  expecting  the  record  of 
BMoe  important  saying,  or  the  narrative 
of  some  characteristic  incident,  nod 
presently  causing  theoB  to  disappear^ 
as  if  they  liad  vanished  in  a  dream  i 
all  this  isso  ? sry  mtrnMHcHotyftrndtym 


sUly,sacbeliitt^  botchery  la  the  art  and 
mystery  of  book-making,  that  we  doobt 
not  it  will  be  hereafter  referred  toby  the 
historians  of  **  the  trade,*'  as  the  boldest 
stroke  of  the  enterprising  publisher,  by 
whom  such  a  jumble  of  miserable  cru- 
dites have  been  ffi^^n  to  the  world. 
We  have  heard  of  an  honest  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  who,  by  saying  grace 
ever  a  leg  of  mutton,  was  supposed  to 
possess  the  power  of  turning  it  into 
very  ffood  fisb  on  a  ftist  day.  The 
publisher  in  Albemarle-street  seems  to 
imagine  that  his /fa/  possesses  a  similar 
power,  and  that  he  has  only  to  give  his 
"imprimatur"  to  the  dust  and  cob- 
webs of  a  great  man's  library,  in  order 
to  confer  upon  them  the  properties  of 
a  striking  record  of  his  life  and  actions. 
We  must  confess  ourselves,  at  what- 
ever hasard,  incredulous  respecting 
their  literary  transubstantiation,  and, 
must  continue  to  call  trash,  trasb^  not- 
withstanding  the  reclamation  of  the 
omnipotent  bibliopolist,  whose  preten- 
sions are  thus  pro&mely  disregarded. 
As  some  justification  of  the  foregoing, 
let  the  reader  peruse  the  following, 
which,  we  can  assure  him,  eonstilutes  a 
fair  sample  of  very  neariy  two-thirds  of 
the  five  vokmes  before  us.  The  ex- 
tracts ft-om  the  diary  hers  given,  have 
reference  to  some  of  the  greatest  men, 
and  relate  te  the  most  interesting  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  the  British  em* 
pire. 

«  The  Diary  at  this  period  is  full  of 
interestiiig  allutions  to  the  progress  of 
affairs. 

»'Oct.  25th.  Travelled  alt  day— at 
London  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Supped  at  Qoostreet — bed  half-pait 
three. 

<'<88tfa.  KemUe,  Hamlet,  and  Goose- 
tree's. 

«**Nov.  Ist.  Wimbledon.  Pitt  and 
Eliot  came  hi  at  four — dined  and  slept. 

« *  2nd.  Pitt  Btaid  all  day. 

'<  *  drd.  They  left  me — alone— read* 

"<8th.  Sat  Eliot  and  Pitt  came  tq 
dinner  ;'  and  all  night. 

«« <  9th.  Pepper  and  John  Vllliers  came, 
and  staid  all  night  Pitt  and  Eliot  left 
after  dinner. 

«<*llth.  Honse  (met)— up  at  six. 
Dined  Goostree'a— pUy.  Begun  hard  at 
Reports. 

«<  <  19th.  House — R^Mrts.  Supped 
Edwards's — Rnmsav,  negroes. 

**  •  15th.  Dined  Baxter's— Jobniaas. 

<«  •  Idth.  Did  not  go  to  WunUetea^ 
Cambridge  tlectfam. 

«4  <  17tL  Pitt  mmt  to  Gamhfidge  so 
meet  Euston.    Went  U  Surrey  nomiaa* 
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»*\9A.  HoMft^Poi^  Indk  Blotkm* 
EzpTMt  from  Entiom  thftt  the  Duke 
would  Boi  l«t  him  ttnd.  Debate  about 
Pitt  Benhee,  Bttermined  he  should 
not  eleod. 

*•  •  90th.  HottM  tpirited  debate  abont 
pattiBf  off  ladia  BilL   Dined  Gooetiee'a. 

<'<24th.  Dined  R.  Smith's.  Night, 
PiU*B  India  jMOfle. 

**  *  27th.  Great  day  in  the  Honte.  Sat 
till  past  four  in  the  naoming. 

*<<28th.  No  House.  Dined  Tom 
Pitt'Si— Mrs.  Crewe— charming  woman. 

**  <  29th.  Went  to  see  Mrs.  Siddons— 
Mrs.  Crewe  at  play. 

« <  30th.  Dined  Lord  Chatham^ — 
meeting.  Wrote  for  ladies  to  go  to  the 
gallerj^  but  disu>pointed. 

<**Decl8t  House— bte  night  Home 
about  fire,  immediatdy  after  debate.  Foz 
spoke  wonderfully. 

'<<2nd.  Catdmdnb— Sandwich— then 
opera.  Bfrs.  Crewe  there.  Sopped  Lord 
Oeoffe*s.  Lord  John  there— Mra.  Crewe 
— Dochees  of  Portland— converts.  Mrs. 
Ciewe  made  the  party  [promise]  to  ad* 
jonm  to  Downing  Street  next  night. 

«<<drd.  Diaed  Goostree*s.  Sopped 
Dnchess  of  Portland*^  Downing  Street. 
Charles  Fox  caose  in — whispering  orer 
chair.     Henry  evening. 

•<<4th.  Hottse.  Supped  t«te-i-(«te 
Lord  and  Lady  Chatham. 

"^eth.  Dined  Hamilton's  —  opera. 
Sumied  Burlington  House— Mrs.  Crewe 
— Duchess  of  Portland.  Mrs.  Sheridan 
sang  old  English  songs  angelically— pro- 
mised her  our  Totes. 

<«7th.  Church— Lock— De  Coetlegan 
—then  Goostree*s. 

«*8th.  House  sat  till  near  four. 
Spoke  iU— .confused. 

•'Mdth.  House — resolutions  relatife 
to  King's  interference.     Home  late. 

«*  <  10th.  Pitt,  Lord  Temple,  Tharlow, 
accepted. 

*«*20th.  Momiag  Pitt's. 

«<*21sU  Pitt's— supped  Lord  Chat- 
ham's.'»• 

There  is  one  subject  upon  which  the 
present  memoirs  throw  a  light,  which 
will  make  them  interesting  to  the  future 
historian ;  that  ia  the  embarrassments 
with  which  Pitt  had  to  contend  in  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionarj 
war.  We  had  always,  hitherto,  deem- 
ed it  a  reproach  to  him  as  a  minister, 
that  he  did  not,  from  the  outset,  enter 
more  heartily  and  more  determinedly 
upon  that  war,  as  be  would  have  done 
If  he  had  been  guided  by  the  advice  of 
the  ffreat  political  seer,  whose  iikmi- 
Bated  mlad,  at  that  eventfiil  period, 
was  a  beacon  to  the  nations.  But  mneh 
of  Pitt's  reluctance  and  hatitttioii,  we 


can  now  dearljr  perceire,  aroae  fnm, 
the  imperfect  and  half-hearted  co-ope- 
ration (if  such,  indeed,  it  ouy  be  cidled) 
which  he  recdved  from  Wilberforoe. 
Hia  friend  weakly  echoed  the  sickly  ery 
of*  peace,  peace,  when  a  manly  wiadoa 
would  have  informed  him  that  there 
could  be  no  pence  with  revolndooitta 
and  regicides,  the  avowed  propagsai 
difts  of  Atheism  and  of  muraer»  The 
difficulties  of  the  minister,  his  yens 
being  considered,  were  accordingly 
great ;  and  if  he  did  not,  like  the  op- 
roused  Hon,  all  at  once  shake  the  deuF- 
drops  from  his  mane,  he  eyinced,  aH 
things  considered,' an  intrepid  deteruN- 
nation,  and  a  lofty  courage  that  mut 
excite  our  admiration. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  as  a  politicinn 
that  Wilberforce  was  destined  to  be 
useful  to  his  generation,  although,  no 
doubt,  much  of  his  usefblness  in  other 
matters  was  owing  to  his  pontion  na  a 
public  man.  •  In  his  day,  and  at  that 
period  of  his  history  at  which  we  bftve 
at  present  arrived,  there  were  but^ev 
symptoms  of  that  "  righteousness  that 
exalteth  a  nation,**  which  could  glad* 
den  the  heart  of  a  religious  man ;  kmI 
but  too  many  evidences  of  a  latitmi- 
narianism,  and  an  indiflSsrence  lospeCI-^ 
ing  spiritual  things,  which  but  too 
plainly  indicated  a  downward  progreaa^ 
which,  if  not  arrested,  and  that  speedily, 
by  some  powerful  prindple  of  counter- 
action, must  end  id  the  extinguiahmeot 
of  true  religion. 

•  «  No  efforts  were  now  making  to  dis- 
seminate in  foreign  lands  the  light  of 
Christ's  gospeL  At  home  a  vast  pop*, 
lation  was  sjpringing  up  around  our  ma- 
nufJMtories,  but  there  was  no  thought  of 
p^ovidioff  for  them  church  accommoda- 
tion. Non- residence,  without  cause  and 
without  scruple,  was  spreading  through 
the  church ;  and  all  the  cords  of  moral 
obligation  were  relaxed  as  the  spirit  of 
religion  slumbered.  Against  this  nniverad 
apathy  John  Wesley  had  recenUy  arisen 
with  a  giant*8  strength.  But  his  mission 
was  chiefly  to  the  poor,  and  hu  meaenree, 
even  from  the  first,  were  such  as  fostered 
a  sectarian  spirit.  There  was  needed 
some  reformer  of  the  nationls  moralst 
who  should  raise  hie  voice  in  the  hiak 
places  of  the  land;  and  do  within  the 
church,  and  near  the  throne,  what  Wee- 
ley  had  accomplished  ia  the  meetinff,  Msd 
amongst  the  multitude.  This^  m  Its 
whde  eztenti  was  a  wofk  vHiich  the  ge- 
nius of  our  church  could  hardly  Imve  oosa* 
mitted  to  the  hands  of  any  erdesiastfc  s 
whMe  it  required  for  its  proper  i 
the  full  deyotinaof  ian%Jttd  i 
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and -talents  of  the  higUett' order.  1)0  thit 
Ligh  and  telf-deBjing  office,  God  put  it 
into  the  heart  of  hit  serrant  to  aspire. 

•  God,*  he  says,  *  hM  set  before  me  as  roy 
object,  the  reforiDHtion  of  [my  country's] 
noaoners.'  Having  once  accepted  this 
commission,  he  devoted  all  his  powers  to 
Its  fulfilment,  and  for  years  kept  it  steadily 
in  view  in  all  his  undertakings.  His  first 
great  effort  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Wood- 
wanrs  *  History  of  the  Society  for  the 
Reformation  of  Manners  in  the  year 
1692.'  He  proposed  to  form  a  siroilur 
association,  to  resist  the  spread  of  open 
immorality.  This  had  been  the  nocond 
object  of  the  earlier  society,  its  first  aim 
being  the  edification  of  iU  members.  *  1 
am  conscious,*  he  tells  Mr.  Hey,  <thnt 
ours  is  an  infinitely  inferior  aim,  yet 
sorely  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
and  worthy  of  the  labours  of  a  whole  life.' 
In  this  zealous  spirit  he  undertook  the 
m'ork.  He  endeavoured  to  infuse  amongst 
Lis  numerous  friends  a  determiontion  to 
re«bt  the   growing  vices  of  the  times. 

*  The  barbarous  custom  of  hanging,'  he 
teUa  one  of  them,  *  has  been  tried  too 
long,  and  with  the  success  that  might  be 
expected  from  it.  The  roost  effectual 
way  \p  prevent  the  greater  crimes,  is  by 
punishing  the  smaller,  and  by  endeavour- 
ing ta««|»ress  that  general  spirit  of  licen- 
tiousness, wliich  is  the  parent  of  every 
species  of  vice«  I  know  that  by  regulat- 
ing the  external  conduct,  we  do  not  at 
6rst  change  the  hearts  of  men,  but  evea 
they  are  ultimately  to  be  wrought  upon 
by  tliese  means,  and  we  should  at  least 
so  far  remove  the  obtrusiveness  of  the 
temptation,  that  it  may  provoke  the  ap- 
petite, which  might  otherwise  be  dormant 
and  inactive.' " 

Such  were  the  views  and  the  motives 
of  Wilberfore,  when  be  undertook  the 
formation  of  a  society  fot  the  reforma- 
tion of  manners,  which  should  embrace 
all  the  rank  and  worth  of  the  kingdom. 
With  this  view  he  had  tnfluence  enough 
to  cause  a  royul  proclamation  to  be 
issued,  recommending  the  justices, 
throughout  the  several  counties,  to  be 
active  in  the  execution  of  the  laws 
ai;ainst  immoralities,  and  a  society  to 
be  formed  in  London,  \^l)ich  should 
carry  into  effect  his  mtyesty'tf  gracious 
intentions.  His  labours  were  un- 
ceasing until  this  great  object  was 
achieved. 

**  The  society  was  soon  in  activa  and 
nseful  operation.  The  Duke  of  Montagu 
opened  his  house  for  its  reception,  and 
presided  over  its  meetings— a  post  which 
was  filled  after  hb  death  by  the  late  Lord 
/Chancellor)  Bathurst»  who  was  followed 
Vol.  XI L 


by  Bi^hoD  Porteos :  and  before  its  disso- 
lution it  had  obtained  many  valuable  acts 
of  parliament,  and  greatly  checked  the 
spread  of  blasphemous  and  indecent  pub- 
lications. It  afforded  also  a  centre  from 
which  many  other  useful  schemes  pro-, 
ceeded,  and  was  the  first  example  of  those 
various  associations,  which  soon  succeeded 
to  the  apathy  of  former  years.'* 

We  come  now  to  the  period  when 
he  was  moved  to  undertake  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade ;  that  great  work 
which  for  more  than  twenty  years  en- 
grossed almost  his  whole  mind.  The 
following  extract,  from  a  letter  of  the 
late  venerable  C.  Ignatius  Latrobe,  ia 
far  too  interesting  to  be  omitted  ;  and 
although  the  application  to  Wilber*. 
force,  to  which  it  refers,  may  not  be 
entitled  to  all  the  credit  which  the 
writer  supposes,  yet  he  himself  acknow- 
ledges that  '*it  was  one  of  the  muny 
impulses,  which  were  ail  giving  to  his 
mind  the  same  direction." 

"  •  When  Sir  Charles  Middleton  (after- 
wards  Lord  Barham)  commanded  a  man 
of  war,  he  had  a  surgeon  on  board  whose 
name  was  Ramsay.  Sir  Charles  went  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  Mr.  Ramsay 
married  a  lady  of  St.  Kitt's.  It  was 
thought  most  convenient  that  Mr.  Rum- 
say  should  settle  in  that  island ;  and  as 
he  had  an  inclination  to  enter  into  the 
church,  and  a  living  offered,  he  cnme 
home,  took  orders,  and  became  a  elergy- 
man.  In  St.  Kitt's  he  saw  a  great  deal 
of  the  manner  of  treating  the  negroes, 
and  felt  the  greatest  pity  for  them.  But 
having  become  acquainted  with  the  hor- 
rors of  the  trade,  by  which  they  were 
obtained,  he  was  still  more  shocked  by 
the  indignities  and  cruelties  suffered  by 
those  poor  creatures  on  their  passage  from 
Africa  to  the  islands,  and  with  the  brutal 
manner  of  their  being  bought  and  sold 
like  cattle.  How  long  he  staid  in  St. 
Kitt's  I  have  not  here  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining ;  but  after  some  years  he  received 
a  vocation  to  the  living  of  Teston,  near 
Maidstone  in  Kent.  Here  his  diligence, 
usefulness-,  and  urbanity  of  manners  soon 
brought  him  into  favour  with  the  family, 
especially  as  his  mild  and  charitable  dis- 
position well  accorded  with  that  of  his 
patroness,  Mrs.  Bouverie,  and  her  friend 
Lady  Middleton.  In  the  course  of  his 
frequent  conversations,  the  state  of  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  abo- 
minable traffic  in  human  flesh  and  blood, 
came  into  discussion.  The  ladies  were 
shocked  with  the  details  given  them  by 
Mr.  Bamsay.  Lady  Middleton's  active 
mind  and  indefatigable  ardour,  would  not 
suffer  the  matter  to  rest,  and  phe,im,,,> 
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iMitJttMllTVfliMr  Vb.  RaflUfty  to  eill 
Hm  •tUBtiott  of  tlM  whola  aatkm  tonich 
dTbg  tio*.  To  thb  porpON  she  wrott 
Um  u  tiiargvtie  letter,  widch  ymt  wHl 
Ibd  In  bit  «  Etaiy  on  tho  TViataeftt  of, 
i»d  IHfle  in,  Slarai.*'  This  book  caiM- 
cd  ft  met  MSMtiott,  ftftd  nked  aipilint 
Mr.  naOMiy  a  hott  ofeneinlee.  Yet  all 
this,  which  was  eaid  ftad  wHtttn  ott  the 
ral^eet*  mifht  have  pamd  awaj, 
prodaced  aa  little  eifect  aa  the  dec! 


.tioM  and  writiagi  of  t&ukj  food  men  in 
Snirlaad  and  Ameriea,  and  the  mental 
tormentt  experieneed  and  recorded  bj  Mr. 
ClarktoB,  hnt  that  Ood  pnt  it  into  the 
heart  of  Ladj  Ifiddleten  to  Teotare  one 
itep  farther^  and  to  nrge  die  neotaeitj  of 
hriafinf  the  propoMd  Abolition  of  the 
81af  e  Trade  before  parlianient»  at  n  men- 
anre  in  which  the  whole  nation  waa  eon- 
earned. 

**  *  Thii  was  done  in  the  BMtt  natnrai 
and  timple  manner  poteible,  at  the  con- 
dnsion  of  MMne  very  animated  cxpreewone 
of  her  feelingt,  on  eonaideriog  the  national 
goilt  attached  to  the  condoualion  of  sach 
n  trafic  Sony  I  an^  that  I  did  not  mark 
the  daj  when  I  waa  witae«  In  that  re- 
markable converMtion,  which  took  place 
at  break£Ml»  Mr.  Ramaay,  if  I  miUake 
not*  being  present.  Ladr  Middleton  ad- 
dmming  her  hatband,  who  was  member 
for  Rochester,  taid,  **  Indeed,  Sir  Char- 
let,  I  think  Tou  oof  hi  to  bring  the  tnb- 
iect  beftre  the  Honae,  end  demand  par- 
Itamentnry  inqniirinto  the  nature  of  a 
traAc  to  dkgracefal  to  the  British  cha- 
lacter.**  Sir  Gharlei  granted  the  jtro- 
prietj  of  tneh  na  enqairy ;  bat  obserTed* 
that  the  canse  wonld  be  in  bad  hands,  if 
it  was  eommitted  to  him,  who  had  nerec 

Ct  made  one  speech  in  the  Honse ;  bnt» 
added*  that  he  should  streauoosly  sup- 
port aaj  able  member  who  would  under* 
take  it. 

*<  <  Thb  led  to  an  interchange  of  opi- 
nions, respecting  the  williogneis  and  fit- 
ness of  several  members  who  were  named 
to  brave  the  storm,  and  defend  the  cause 
ef  humanitj  i  when  some  oae  mentioned 
Mr.  Wilberfbrce,  who  had  lately  come 
outy  and  not  only  displayed  very  superior 
talents,  and  great  eloquence,  but  was  n 
decided  aad  powerful  advocate  of  the 
canse  of  tmth  and  virtne,  and  a  friend  of 
the  roioisler.  He  was  then  at  HuU,  and 
Lady  Middleton  prevailed  on  Sir  Clmriee 
immediately  to  write  to  him,  and  propoee 
the  snbiect.  He  did  so,  and  commnni* 
cated  the  letter  he  had  written  to  the 
family,  ae  well  as  Mr.  Wilberferce's  an- 
swer* which  be  received  a  iew  days  afWr, 
both  of  which  I  heard  with  these  asinn 
ears.  Mr.  Wilberforce  ^Tote  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  (  «<  That  he  felt  the  gieal 
b»portaact  «f  ,thn  tnlt{«^  and  ihouf h( 


hfmtelf  oneqnal  to  tho  tank  allotted  to 
Urn,  bat  yet  would  sot  potitlvnly  dncfiao 
H;  ndding,  timt  on  hie  retnm  to  town, 
he  would  pny  n  vMt  to  the  fhmily  nt 
Tettott,  and  consult  wHh  Sir  ChatlcB  and 
Lady  Middleton,  ftc  on  the  snli^oct.* 

•'*  After  Mr.  Waberforee*^  retnm  from 
Torkihire,  he  vinted  the  &miJy  ni  Tea- 
ton,  at  proposed ;  and  as  he  endenvovRd 
to  make  himeelf  mnster  of  the  eobjeet* 
and  from  every  accessible  quarter  to  ob- 
tain iofbnnation,  Sir  Charlea  sent  him  to 
me,  to  learn  what  had  been  effinctod  by 
our  missionaries  among  the  daven,  in  the 
different  West  India  islands;  and  I  for- 
nished  him  with  every  ^edes  of  iotdli- 
gence  in  my  power. 

« *  My  purpoee  was  to  show  that  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  waa,  under 
Ood,  and  when  the  time  was  come*  Che 
work  of  a  iodjr<iii,  even  Lady  BAiddlctoOp 
who  was  the  honoured  instntment  of 
bringing  the  monster  within  the  range  of 
the  artillery  of  the  executive  Jnntice  of 
the  kingdom,  and  sdectingand  Tt>wAtig 
that  noble  champion,  who  so  firmly  atood 
his  ground,  and  persevering  from  y%tlt  to 
year,  at  last  saw  bis  kboors  crowned  with 
success.  Many  preparatory  stepa  had 
been  taken  by  that  excellent  man,  Oimo- 
▼ille  Sharpe,  and  others ;  and  I  Kdieve 
Mr.  Clarkson,  when  he  says  that  there 
arose  in  many  places  a  ^ririt  of  general 
inquiry,  without  any  previous  comonni- 
cations,  as  to  the  nature  of  thai  hornhlo 
trafifc.*- 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade, 
we  must  be  very  brief,  considering  its 
great  importance  ;  but  it  is  a  brevity  to 
which  we  are  the  more  reconciled,  be- 
cause the  labours  of  Wilberforce,  in  that 
sacred  cause,  are  so  well  known,  as  to 
render  a  detailed  enumeratioo  of  them 
unnecessary  to  many  of  our  readers. To 
those  who  rdquire  information  oa  the 
subject,  we  can  confidently  recommend 
the  present  volumes,  which,  together 
with  Clarkson*8  History  of  the  Aboli- 
tion, will  leave  very  little  to  be  desired. 

Of  Wilberforcc  and  his  fellow-cham- 
pions, in  that  great  enterprise,  it  may 
be  justly  said,  that  the  difficulties  whicb 
they  had  to  encounter  were  such  as  to 
require  a  seal,  a  perseyeraoce,  nod  a 
couraffe,  not  to  be  subdued  or  daunted* 
and  which  could  only  be  sustained  and 
animated  by  the  highest  and  deepest 
religious  convictions.  They  were,  in 
the  and,  signally  triomphant.  England 
was  at  length  purified  from  the  blood 
guiltiness  of  the  dreadful  traflfio  by  which 
she  had  been  so  long  defiled  $  but  it  is 
deplorable  to  think  how  little,  after  all* 
has  beoA  yet  effeoted  for  the  intocsu 
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t>f  haiilftiilty»  The  slave  irade  is,  at  ikit 
momenif  more  dreadjul,  more  extensive, 
and  more  destructive  than  it  ever  wot 
at  any  former  period.  Let  any  one  who 
maj  be  sceptical  respecting  tliis  state* 
nent,  consult,  fbr  themselves,  the  sixth 
volume  of  Alison's  Historjr  of  the 
French  Rerolution,  in  which  be  will 
6nd  a  specific  enumeration  of  facts,  bj 
which  it  is  fully  borne  out  By  what 
has  been  done,  it  would  seem  as  if 
England  had  only  relinquished  the  traffic 
in  order  that  it  might  be  taken  up  upon 
a  laiger  scale,  by  nations  more  unscru- 
pulous than  herself ;  and  that,  in  eifect. 
It  has  been  not  a  protection  to,  but  an 
abandonment  of,  tne  negro  population. 
.Could  Wilberforce  have  distinctly  fore- 
seen that  his  exertions  must  terminate 
in  just  that  result,  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  would  ever  have  been  made ;  and 
the  character  of  England  is,  perhaps, 
as  niuch  indebted  to  his  happy  blind- 
ness^ as  tlie  African  would  have  been 
to  hit  benevolence,  had  his  sanguine 
expectationfl  been  fully  realised. 

In  1808,  he  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  the  formation  of  the  Bible  Society. 
Upon  this  subject  his  biographers  thus 
wrke : — 

**  Little  did  it  premise,  when  thus 
Ranted  as  '  the  smallest  of  seeds,'  to  grow 
to  such  a  goodly  stature  amongst  the  trees 
of  the  forest  This  is  not  tbs  place  to 
Bcmtinize  its  constitution.  The  good  that 
it  has  effected  has  been  great  beyond  the 
utmost  expectation  of  its  founders,  both 
ill  the  circulatioQ  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  in  awakening  the  zeal  of  a  careless 
generation.  The  evil  which  has  waited 
on  this  good,  has  been  incidental  in  its 
character,  and  confined,  perhaps  almost 
entirely,  to  the  public  meetings.  Nor 
should  those  who  view  it  in  its  conse- 
quences, forget  the  difierent  position  of 
its  founders.  Mr.  Wilberforce  saw  no 
danger  to  the  Church  from  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Dissenters,  who  at  that  time  pro. 
fessed  an  affectionate  regard  for  the  na- 
tional establishment.  Bishops  Porteus 
and  Barriogton,  who  had  supported  his 
efforts  for  enforcing  the  King*s  proclama- 
tion, readily  joined  with  him  here ;  and 
by  no  other  machinery  could  the  result 
have  been  obtained.  So  ffreat  was  the 
torpor  of  the  Church,  that  all  more 
strictly  regular ,  exertions  had  absolutely 
failed,  and  they  who  devised  this  power- 
ful instrument  of  good,  are  hardly  Xo  be 
blaoiad,  though  they  have,  with  a  holy 
daring,  called  up  a  spirit  too  n^ighty  for 
their  absolute  control.** 

His  important  work  on  **  Practical 
CbristUttuty,*^  was  now  fbr  some  yeait 


before  the  public*  and  it  may  be  tndy 
eaid,  that  scarcely  any  publication  was 
ever,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
taore  successful.  Nor  do  we  know  that 
there  ever  was  one  which  might  b« 
called  more  timely.  The  French  phi* 
losophists  had  just  begun  to  experience 
the  first  firuiU  of  their  finished  work, 
In  a  wide  spread  of  practical  infidelity, 
which  manifested  itself  in  almost  every 
species  of  excess  to  which  corrupt  hu* 
man  beings  are  prone,  when  reiiered 
from  the  restraints  of  true  religion. 
France  was  a  scene  of  anarchy  and 
blood ;  at  once  the  Babel  and  the  Ghe* 
henna  of  modern  Europe.  Those  of 
its  men  of  property  and  its  priesthood, 
who  were  able  to  escape  the  general 
proscription,  were  but  too  happy  if 
they  found  an  asylum  in  England,  whertt 
their  presence  served  as  a  sort  of  signid 
and  rallying  point  for  expressions  of 
virtuous  loyalty,  which  indicated  a  re« 
turn  to  a  sounder  state  of  public  opinion 
than  had,  for  many  years,  distinguished 
the  people.  Many  were  thus  led  to 
see,  in  a  stronger  and  clearer  light  than 
they  had  ever  seen  before,  the  dreadful 
oonsequences  of  infidelity  and  irreli* 
gion,  and  not  only  to  be  desirous  of 
escaping  the  contagion  themselves,  but 
of  providing  an  antidote  by  which  so* 
ciety  Sit  large  might  be  protected  against 
its  evils.  The  great  work  which  John 
Wesley  was  so  providentially  raised  up 
to  accomplish  for  the  humbler  and  tha 
middle  classes,,  namely,  that  of  rescuing 
and  restoring  their  faded  piety,  which, 
Kke  some  fine  old  picture*  had  safl^red 
from  damp  and  from  dust,  until  it  had  lost 
all  its  original  beauty  and  freshnesa,  and 
become  scarcely  distineuisbable  from 
the  commonest  daub,  Wilberforce  may 
be  said  to  have  performed  for  the  upper 
classes,  to  whom  methodtsm  might  nave 
only  appeared  revolting.  To  these  he 
exhibited  the  beauty  of  holiness,  in  a 
chastened  and  elevated  strain  of  piety, 
so  beautiful  and  so  reasonable  as  to 
charm  Burke,  upon  his  dying  bed, 
and  so  persuasive  and  fEiscinatin?,  as  to 
fix  the  attention  of  many  who  had  never 
before  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  eternal  things,  as  well  at 
to  strengthen  the  resolves,  and  to  quick- 
en the  diligence  of  numbers,  who,  al^ 
thoegh  fully  convinced  of  the  truth,  had 
never  before  been  sufficiently  alive  to 
the  rtquireaient8;of  the  GospeL 

Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  in  the  order 
of  providential  arrangements,  that  this 
Mhring  appeal  of  Wilberforce  met*  the 
public  mind,  just  about  the  time  when 
the  eTidtntes  < 
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exhibit^  \n  tnch  a  light,  in  the  imnior- 
Ul  work  of  Arcbdeacoa  Paley,  that 
the  mao  might  ran  who  read  them.  In 
the  Tolumet  before  us,  we  liave  fariout 
incidental  notioet  of  Paley,  and  thej 
are  all  of  a  depredatorr  kiiid.  He  waa, 
indeed,  a  man  but  little  aAer  Wilber* 
force*s  mind.  It  it  probable  that  if  we 
had  the  same  iniight  into  his  teeret 
cogitations,  we  should  find  that  Wilber- 
force  was  just  as  little  a  fafourite  with 
him,  and  tliat  they  were  scarcely  more 
in  unifon  in  the  leading  principles  of 
their  religious  belief,  than,  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  their  temperaments,  they  were 
divided.  And  yet,  herein  we  recog- 
nise the  deptli  of  the  wisdom  of  Al- 
mighty God,  br  whom  individuals  thus 
contrasted  in  their  character,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  almost  opposite  gifts, 
were  made  to  conspire  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the.  same  great  object.  The  la- 
bours of  both  seem  to  us  indispensable, 
for  enabling  either  to  produce  his  full 
effect, 

«*  Altorios 
Aiitn  pMcit  opcm  rat,  tt  coiOurat  ftmiee." 

Had  Paley  never  written,  there  are 
many  to  whom  the  works  of  Wilber- 
forec  would  appear  idle  declamation. 
Had  Wilberforce  never  written,  there 
arc  many  to  whom  the  works  of  Paley 
would  appear  cold  and  barren  troth. 
The  one  would  in  vain  have  addressed 
the  heart,  if  there  had  not  been  a  pre- 
Tiobs  impression  made  by  the  other 
opon  the  understanding  ;  and  the  other 
would  have  in  vain  addressed  the  un- 
derstanding, if  there  had  not  been  a 
previous  Impression  made  upon  the 
neart.  As  matters  were  providentially 
ordered,  the  vessel  of  faith,  whicn 
would  otherwise  have  been  launched 
upon  a  dead  sea,  where  it  would  have 
rotted  in  inactivity,  became  not  only 
manned  by  an  enterpricing  crew,  who 
were  resolved  to  spread  its  sails,  but 
favoured  by  a  prosperous  wind,  which 
enabled  it  to  proceed  upon  iu  course, 
r^oicinfr.  Thus  each  was  occupied  in 
aiding  the  utility  of  the  other ;  and,  as 
without  the  one,  the  solid  foundation 
of  Christianity  could  not  have  been  se- 
curely laid,  so  neither,  without  the 
other,  would  the  beautiful  superstrac- 
ture  have  been  rapidly  erected. 

This  work  greatly  contributed  to  the 
increase  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  parlia- 
mentary importance ;  and  that,  not 
merely  by  the  accession  of  literary  cha- 
ractec  which  it  procured  for  him,  but 
by  the  converts  which  it  made  to  his 
peculiar  opinions,  by  which  his  parlia- 
mentary followers  were  much  augment- 


ed. This  wo  arc  fkr  from  regardii^  wm 
an  unmixed  good ;  for,  although  we 
believe  there  never  existed  an  honeater 
man,  his  sentimentalism  in  politics  wa« 
a  material  hindrance  to  his  prmctical 
wisdom.  The  following  is  his  own  es- 
timate of  his  precise  calling  as  a  meoi- 
ber  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  that  it  is  one  upon  which 
he  uniformly  acted. 

« <  Betides,*  he  adds,  '  whaterer  dreams 
of  ambition  I  may  have  indulged,  it  now 
seemi  clear,  that  my  part  is  to  gire  the 
example  of  nn  independent  member  of  par- 
liament,  and  a  man  of  rr ligion,  discharg- 
ing with  activity  and  fidelity  the  duties  o£ 
his  trust,  and  not  seeking  to  render  bia 
pariiameniary  station  a  ladder  by  which 
to  rise  to  a  higher  eroioeoce.     What  faea 
pasted  of  late  years,  (the  number  of  conn- 
try  gentlemen  made  peers,  &c.)  render*  it 
particularly  necessary  to  give  this  lesson  ; 
and  from  whom  can  it  be  required,  if  not 
from  him  who  professes  to  have  set  liia 
affections  on   things  above,  and  to  con- 
sider himself  as  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim 
on  the  earth  ?     If  it  should  ever  pleaao 
God  to  rail  me  to  any  situation  of  power, 
or  to  any  higher  eminence,  which  I  do 
not  expect.  He   would  furnish  me  with 
the  talents  necessary  for  the  discharge  T»f 
its  duties.     But  as  this  a  highly  ini|Nx>- 
bable,   I  should  do  wrong  to  sacrifice  an 
opportunity  of  usefulness  which  is  within 
my  reach,  in  order  to  qualify  mv^^lf  (br 
a  station  I  am  not  likely  ever  to  filL'  ** 

Nor  do  we  know  a  happier  instance 
of  the  truly  cyangelical  temperament, 
than  the  religious  watchfulness  and  hu- 
mility by  which  the  following  extract 
from  his  journal  is  characterised  : — 

«<  <  Let  me  beware,  lest  I  make  Christ 
the  roiniftcr  of  sin,  by  comforting  myself 
too  easily  when  any  temptation  has  pre- 
Yailed  over  me,  with  the  reflection,  that  I 
have  a  remedy  at  hand;  it  is  only  to  hum- 
ble myself  and  implore  pardon,  and,  the 
promises  being  sura,  to  obtain  forgiveness. 
There  is  in  truth  no  other  way  ;  but  be- 
ware, O  my  soul,  lest  thoa  provoke  God 
to  withdraw  His  Spirit,  and  leave  thee  to 
thy  natural  weakness.  Not,  I  hope,  that 
I  sin  in  the  view  of  this  willingness  of 
God  to  forgive,  but  I  fear,  after  having 
discovered  the  workings  of  cormptiou, 
that  I  too  easily  take  comfort.  Let  roe 
rather,  when  I  have  thus  detected  in  my- 
self the  humiliating  marks  of  my  imperfect 
state,  go  softly  for  some  time,  l^et  roe 
think  of  that  God  and  SaTiour  with  whom 
1  have  trifled ;  of  my  base  ingratitude  ; 
of  the  aggravating  circumstances  of  my 
sins ;  of  the  multitude  of  the  n»ercies 
which  have  been  poured  out  onme^  of 
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the  gigmil  admntages  and  privUeget  with 
which  I  have  been  faTonred,  These  re- 
flections, through  the  goodness  of  God 
and  the  working  of  His  Spirit,  may  pro- 
duce a  more  settled  lowliness  and  watch- 
fulness of  mind.' " 

At  his  outset  in  public  life,  and  down 
to  the  ppriod  of  1807,  he  was  an  un- 
conDpromising  opponent  of  Catholic 
emancipation.  The  following  passage 
from  a  letter  written  io  that  year,  con- 
tains a  statement  of  his  judgment  upon 
that  subject,  equally  just  and  enlighten- 
ed, jind  from  whicli,we  doubt  not,  had  he 
lived  to  this  our  day,  he  would  himself 
lament  that  he  ever  was  moved,  by  the 
plausibilittcs  of  sophistical  declamation. 

**  I  am  uncomfortably  circumstanced  in 
respect  to  the  lute  ministry.  They  (at 
least  the  leading  members  of  the  Cabinet) 
supported  the  Abolition  Bill  so  strenu- 
ously, and  were  to  such  a  degree  the  in- 
•tniments  of  our  success,  that  it  gives  me 
pain  to  appear  to  desert  them,  so  soon  as 
they  have  done  me  all  the  good  they 
cmdd.  I  am  glad  that  I  happened  tome 
time  ago  to  state  to  Lord  Grenville  my 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  right  po- 
licy to  be  observed  towards  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland;  that  after  all  you 
tom\A  grant  them,  so  much  would  still 
remain  behind  as  to  prevent  their  being 
ever  cordially  attached  to  a  Protestant 
government^  of  which  a  Protestant  church 
establishment  formed  a  part;  that  so 
long  as  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  should  be 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Protestants  and 
the  friends  of  Great  Britain  would  be,  in 
tmth,  a  garrison  in  an  enemy's  country  ; 
and  that  our  great  endeavour  ought  to  be 
to  enlighten,  and  thereby,  as  I  trust,  to 
convert  the  Roman  Catholics :  much,  I 
rerily  believe,  might  be  done  in  that  way 
in  twenty  or  thirty  years;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, the  college  of  Maynooth, — a  vote 
for  the  donbling  the  foundation  of  which, 
passed  a  hvr  weeks  ago,  so  as  to  send  out 
four  hundred  Roman  Catholic  priests 
every  four  years;  the  most  pernicious 
measure,  in  my  judgment,  which  has  been 
assented  to  for  many  years, — the  college 
of  Maynooth  alone  will,  if  not  checked, 
increase,  beyond  measure,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic body.'* 

It  is,  we  believe,  certain,  that  the 
very  word,  **  emancipation,"  exerted  a 
magical  influence  over  his  mind ;  and 
when  the  one  great  object,  upon  which 
his  heart  was  chiefly  bent,  was  accom- 
plished, caused  him  to  transfer  his  ener- 
gies to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
other.  The  men  by  whom  he  had  been 
aided  in  the  abolition  struggle,  were, 
almost  to  a  man,  ardent  advocates  for 
the  removal  of  the  ciyiI  disabilities  by 


which  the  Roman  Catholics  were  afiect- 
ed  ;  and  Wilberforce^s  kindly  feelinffs 
were  thus  unconsciously  enlisted  in  fa- 
vour of  a  cause  patronised  by  those  to 
whom  he  felt  a  deep  sense  of  obligation. 
And  then,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
professions  of  popery  were  most  plau- 
sible, and  that  its  opponents  in  the 
House  of  Commons  never  rested  their 
opposition  upon  grounds  that  could  have 
been  wholly  satisfactory',  either  to  the 
practical  Church  of  £ugland  man,  or 
the  philosophic  statesman.  So  much 
had,  in  1793,  been  conceded  to  the 
mob,  that  the  remaining  concessions  to 
the  gentry  seemed  of  very  little  impor- 
tance ;  nor  did  it  seem  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that,  while  the  granting  of 
them  could  not  endanger  the  security 
of  the  state,  the  withholding  of  them 
might  seriously  prejudice  the  peace  and 
the  well-being  of  the  empire.  Be- 
sides, it  was  argued  that  the  Protestant 
religion  would  not  have  fair  play,  as 
long  as  disabilities  were  sufi'crcd  to 
continue,  which  made  it  apobU  of  ho- 
nour  with  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry 
to  continue  in  the  errors  of  their  ways. 
This  was  a  consideration  by  which 
Wilberforce  and  others  were  powerfully 
affected,  and  which  had,  we  believe, 
more  to  do  than  any  other  single  topic 
in  reconciling  even  ardent  Protestants 
to  the  repeal  of  the  restrictive,  (or,  as 
they  should  more  properly  have  been 
called,  the  prctecUvc)  enactments.  But 
had  these  wise  men  only  waited  a  very 
little  time,  they  woulci  have  seen  the 
point  of  honour^  as  it  was  called,  give 
way  before  the  force  of  truth  and  rea- 
son, and,  by  not  bringing  down  the 
constitution  to  meet  the  prejudices  of 
Romanists,  they  would  have  caused 
Romanists  to  leave  their  prejudices  be- 
hind them,  in  order  to  rise  to  the  level 
of  the  constitution. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Robert  Southey,  presents  Wilber- 
force, after  he  had  changed  his  views, 
in  an  amiable  and  interesting  point  of 
view : — 

«<It  was  at  Battersea  Rise,*  writes 
Mr.  Southey,  <at  Sir  Robert,  (then  Mr.) 
Inglis*s,  that  I  saw  Mr.  Wilberforce  for 
the  first  time.  A  memorable  day  it  was 
to  me  on  that  account,  and  also,  because 
I  then,  for  the  first  time,  saw  the  late 
Bishop  of  Limerick. 

« <  How  it  happened,  I  know  not ;  but 
although  no  person  can  be  more  disin- 
clined to  disputation  than  myself,  we  got 
into  one  upon  the  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation  $  your  father  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Adand  taking  the  one  aide,  and  I 
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th«  oUier.  loprln  luid  not  yet  htn  in 
pftrliament,  sod  I  dki  not  know  wbfit  hw 
opinioBt  wero  upon  the  lubjecU  Jebb» 
I  know,  agreed  witli  me ;  for  with  him, 
M  coming  from  Iretmnd,  the  itate  of  that 
country  had  been  one  of  the  firet  thin^ 
on  which  we  had  touched  when  introduced 
to  each  other.  They  took  little  or  no 
part.  It  was  a  subject  on  which  I  spoke 
with  no  diffidence,  because  nothing  could 
i^ipear  to  me  more  certain  than  the  peri- 
lous consequences  which  would  ensue,  if 
the  friends  of  the  Church  should  be  so  far 
deluded  by  its  enemies,  as  to  assist  them 
in  throwing  down  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Protestant  establishment  But  if  my 
temper  had  been  likely  to  hurry  me  into 
any  unbecoming  wrath,  your  fatbtir's  man- 
ner would  have  effectually  repressed  it 
Hb  views,  when  I  thouf^ht  him  most  mis- 
taken, were  so  benign,  he  took  the  ground 
of  expediency  with  so  religious  a  feeling, 
and  argued  with  such  manly,  yet  such 
earnest  sincerity,  that  if  it  had  been  pos- 
aible  to  have  persuaded  me  out  of  an  opi- 
nion so  deeply  and  firmly  rooted,  be  would 
have  done  it'" 

There  was  another  subject,  alio,  upon 
which  bis  parliamentary  influence  ^-as 
very  faUl,  namelv,  the  repeal  of  the 
income  tax,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  If  we  were  to  select  any  one 
instance  in  which  the  landed  proprie- 
tors of  Great  Britain  have  ezeropiified 
a  short-sighted  and  crimipal  telfishness, 
••an  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation  " 
as  Lord  Londonderry  described  it,  this 
is  that  to  which  we  would  refer,  and 
it  is  our  belief  that  the  effects  of  the 
vote  then  passed  will  yet  be  felt  by 
unborn  generations.  We  do  not  'say 
that  the  tax  was  wholly  unobjectiour 
able,  or  that  it  might  not  have  been 
modified  so  as  to  meet  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  times  ;  but  we  do 
gay,  that  the  abandonment  of  all  prac- 
tical exertions  to  pay  off  the  national 
debt,  which  its  uncompensated  repeal 
implied,  was  an  abandonment,  by  £ng- 
knd,  of  her  boundeu  duty,  and  that 
she  is  this  moment  reaping,  as  one  of 
Its  natural  results,  loss,  and  disgrace, 
and  humiliation.  When  we  tell  the 
reader,  that  had  that  or  an  equivalent 
tax  been  continued,  we  would  now  be 
within  two  years  of  the  extinction  of 
the  national  debt — that  1840  would  see 
the  empire  relieved  from  that  ^reat 
incumbranee,  be  may  estimate  the 
magnitude  of  the  mischief  done  by 
Wilberforce,  when  he,  with  the  forty 
votes  which  he  was  supposed  to  influ- 
ence, left  ministers  in  a  minority  on 
that  occasion,  and  made  the  terml- 


natioa  of  the  war,  by 'which  we  had 
been  rescued  from  foreign  dangera, 
but  the  commencement  of  a  aeries  of 
financial  embarrassments  from  whicb 
the  most  sanguine  eannot  now  ace  any 
means  of  escape.  He  wasi  perhapi, 
the  only  man  in  the  house  of  whom  it 
might  be  truly  said  that,  in  comiDgr  to 
the  decision  to  which  ho  came  on  tiial 
eventful  night,  he  bad  no  personal 
object. 

But  we  must  conclude.  After  all  that 
has  been  already  said,  our  readcra  wtU 
not  look  for  any  summing  up  of  hit 
character.  He  was,  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  a  Christian  man— few  have 
ever  looked  with  a  more  single  eye  te 
the  one  thing  needful.  It  is  saying 
but  little  to  say,  he  has  been  ezoeHed 
by  many  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world. 
He  possessed  neither  the  depth,  the 
comprehensiveness,  nor  the  sagacitj, 
in  matters  of  worldly  business,  which 
was  exemplified  by  many  of  his  great 
cotemporaries,  whom  he  left  fiur  behind 
him  in  spiritual  attainments ;  but  it  is 
more  than  probable  that,  at  their  part- 
ing hour,  they  would  have  willingly 
parted  with  all  their  fame,  for  only  a 
small  portion  of  that  spiritual  discern- 
ment, which  made  him,  even  while  he 
walked  on  earth,  a  sort  of  denizen  of 
heaven. 

In  debate,  he  was  far  above  medi- 
ocrity. He  was  tender,  lively,  forcible, 
and  vivacious.  There  was  a  melody  in 
bis  voice  which  corresponded  beauti- 
fully wijh  the  sweetness  and  elevation 
of  his  sentiments,  and  gave  to  his  pub- 
lic speaking,  as  compared  with  that  of 
other  orators,  the  same  sort  of  delicate 
distinctiveness  that  may  be  said  to  be- 
Jottg  to  a  flute  in  a  band  ;  it  served  to 
hring  the  whole  force  of  bis  character 
to  the  aid  of  bis  opinions,  and  caused 
the  errors  of  the  politician  to  be  for- 
gotten, in  the  respect  and  the  admira- 
tion which  were  felt  for  the  virtues  of 
the  man  and  the  Christian. 

That  his  life  and  writings  exerted  a 
great  influence  on  the  religious  charac- 
ter of  his  age  and  country,  cannot  be 
denied  ;  and  that  he  was  himself  an 
eminent  example  of  personal  holiness, 
is  clear  from  the  volumes  before  us. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter, 
written  after  his  great  loss  of  property, 
by  which  he  was,  literally,  )eh  house- 
less, breathes  the  sweetest  spirit  of 
Christian  resignation,  and  exhibits  in  a 
most  signal  manner,  the  triumph  of  the 
spiritual  over  the  natural  man. 

•*  The  loss  incarred  has  beea  so  htavy  as 
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to  compel  me  to  descend  from  my  present  sions  m  those  of  social  intercourse  and 
loTel,  and  greatly  to  diminish  my  estab-  the  sweet  endearments  of  filial  gratitude 
liahroent.  Bat  I  am  bound  to  recognise  tmd  affection.  What  1  shall  most  miss 
in  this  dispensation  the  gracious  mitiga-  will  be  my  books  and  my  garden,  though 
tion  of  the  severity  of  the  stroke.  It  I  own  I  do  feel  a  little  .the  not  (for, I 
was  not  suffered  to  take  place  till  all  my  know  not  how  long  if  ever)  being  able  to 
children  were  educated,  and  nearly  all  of  ask  my  friends  to  take  a  dinner  or  a  bed 
them  phured  out  in  one  way  or  another  ;  with  me,  under  my  own  ipof.  And  as 
and  by  the  delay,  Mrs.  Wilberforce  and  I  even  the  great  apostle  did  not  think  the 
are  supplied  with  a  delightful  asylum  under  *  having  no  certain  dwdling-place,'  asso- 
the  roofs  of  two  of  our  own  children,  dated  with  his  other  far  greater  sufferings, 
And  what  better  could  we  desire  ?  A  unworthy  of  mention,  so  I  may  feel  this 
kind  Providence  has  enabled  roe  with  also  to  be  some,  though  I  grant  not  a 
truth  to  adopt  the  dedaration  of  David,  great  evil,  to  one  who  has  so  many  kind 
t^t  goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  friends  who  will  be  happy  to  receive 
me  all  my  days.  And  now,  when  the  him.** 
cup  presented  to  me  has  some  bitter  in- 
gredients, yet  surely  no  draught  can  be  Suraly  of  such  a  man,  it  is  not  too 
deemed  distasteful  which  comes  from  such  much  to  My,  that  he  had  laid  up  trea- 
a  hand,  and  contains  snch  grateful  infu*  8uret  in  heaven. 


''THE   GROUND   SWELL* 
BV  COUL  OOTFiaa. 

I  see  dim  capes  on  a  smooth  rolling  sei^ 

Hobed  on  their  shoulders  with  low  swinging  clouds  j 

Between  the  nearest  and  my  eminence 

Roars  a  wide  plain  of  breakers,  on  a  strand 

Of  smooth  wave*moulded  sand-slope,  all  the  rest 

Of  the  deep  world  seems  still,  and  sleeping  and  green, 

Something  there  is  upon  the  oceaii  and  hills 

Like  the  strange  awe  born  of  a  conquering  dream. 

With  terrible  scenery  looming  through  a  veil 

Of  lolly  and  tyrannous  mystery.     Madj  a  mile. 

From  cape  to  cape,  up  from  the  unbroken  sea 

Leaps  the  broad  back  o'  the  surge,  bending  its  strength. 

Supple  and  duskv,  like  some  panther,  wiled 

From  the  old  wilderness,  who  will  not  bide 

The  stress  of  a  keeper's  bond.     Lo !  how  it  rears 

And  bounds  along  1     Behind  another  comes 

To  bear  it  company — another  vet ! — 

And  many  flee  before  it.     Ha  I  it  springs 

Right  upward,  friehted  at  the  shore — in  vain 

The  shoulder  of  the  Atlantic  heaves  behind  I 

It  stoops  and  bursts  its  bosom.     Many  a  mile. 

From  cape  to  cape  tupsbling,  thejellow  sand 

Receives  its  spoil  (a  rolling  snow-^rift  heaping 

Its  measure  on  a  desolate  moor  t)  ft  rear. 

Stern  and  deep-hearted,  issues  from  its  death. 

And  straight  its  backward  fellow  flings  itself 

On  the  same' foe,  and  writhes,  and  roars^  and  dies. 

Yet  is  the  air  as  motionless  as  dmth  : 
The  dry  bells  on  the  heath  stir  not  at  all  t 
And  in  from  the  horizon  to  the  capes 
The  bosom  of  the  sea  suffers  no  break. 
Save  there,  where  dived  the  vnUnre  of  the  deplh§. 
The  ugly  cormoranft ;  or  with  snowv  breast. 
Cleaves  the  green  yielding  waters,  tbe  free  gull. 
Beautiful,  solitary,  full  of  joy  f 
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SONNETS  BT  COUL  60PPAGH. 

And  do  I  live  with  nature  yet  once  more  ? 

O  yet  obce  more !     How  sweetly  o'er  my  soul 

A  thousand  newl^-springing  memories  roll 

In  channels  dry  since  childhood.     As  they  pour. 

Waking  to  life  long  droop'd  and  withered  feeling. 

There  comes,  from  o*er  their  flovTcr-girt  fountaius  stealing, 

A  breath  with  power  to  still  loud  passion's  roar— 

Serenely  whispering — redolent  of  yore. 

Whose  tale  is  of  the  past.    Life's  fitful  stream 

Renews  the  murmurs  of  its  infuncy. 

And  tones  within  my  spirit  wake  that  scene 

Like  echoings  of  far  distant  melody. 

Or  faintest  strains  that  sleep  in  memory 

Of  Elgin  minstrels  in  some  fairy  dreaui. 

What  solemn  sounds  are  nigh,  discoursing  low. 
Harp-like,  a  dim  mysterious  harmony, 
Volum'd  and  deep,  like  billows  of  the  sea 
Far  off  in  summer — as  the  earth  might  know 
How  the  archangels  ^haunt !     What  voluble  voice 
Doth  fill  the  air  with  blessed  symphony 
Among  the  reverend  pau»cs  ?  might  it  be 
Aught  of  this  worid,  or  spirits  that  rejoice. 
Voyaging  here ! 

Kind  Fancy !  sure  I  see 
Milton  reclined,  with  Coleridge  at  his  feet. 
And  Wordsworth,  underneath  the  greenwood  tree  ; 
Shakespeare,  apart,  with  pensive  brow  and  sweet. 
Leans  while  they  hymn  against  the  ash^bow  green. 
And  even  as  they  pause,  his  voice  breaks  in  between. 

Coul  Goppagh  takes  this  opportunity  of  presenting  his  oomplimsnts  to  a  certain 
leamed  Theban  in  the  north,  who,  it  seems,  objects  to  bis  name  as  **  barlwrous,** 
and  wishes  for  various  explanations.  Coul  Q.  begs  him  to  understand  that  he  never 
answers  an  ill-mannered  question.  The  only  satbfaction  be  is  likely  to  receire  from 
C.  O.  in  his  sad  quandary,  is  in  the  shape  of  an  advice  to  sue  his  schoolmaster  for 
damages.  He  has  evidently  been  the  subject  of  shameful  imposition  in  that  quarter — 
let  hun  by  all  means  **  recover." 


LAUDANUM  AND  RUM  ^— A  VISION  OP  NBQRO-HBAD  AND   HAYANNAH. 
CHAPTER  I. 

**  As  one  who  loi^  in  populous  city  pent.** 

John  MUtotu 

**  Ho  I  for  the  North,  m^  boy  I"  sung  in  Yirginius,  he  held  forth  his  clenched 

out  the  cheerful  voice  of  my  mad-cap  hand  within  an  inch  of  my  hce,  and 

friend,  Frank  A ,  as  he  flung  into  bursting  into  heroics,  exclaimed — **  I 

mv  room,  about  six  o'clock  on  a  fine  abjure  thee,  by  all  the  crosses  in  a  web 

May  evening.  of  chequer,  awake,  arise,  O,  Coul  Gop- 

*'  Hum,**  responded  I  to  this  merry  pagh  I  and  gird  up  thy  loins  for  the 

salutation,  too  much  acctistomed  to  his  North." 

innumerable  such  interruptions  to  do        The  cessation  of  the  winter  lectures 

more  than  half  turn  on  mv  chair,  and  during  the  week,  in  releasing  half  the 

relapse  into  my  scarce  broken  reverie,  medical  students  in  Dublin  from  the 

"  To  the  devil  with  your  •  hum,'"  he  control  of  college  discipline  and  regu- 

went  on  in  the  same  strain  ;  then  placing  Urity,  had  wdl-nigh  also  freed  them 

himself  in  an  attitiyle  like  Macready  from  that  of  their  sober  senses.    It  is 
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hardly  possible  for  those  who  haTe  not 
experienced  it,  to  imagiue  the  chaoge 
which  such  an  event  produces,  not  only 
in  the  feelings,  but  in  the  venr  appear- 
ance of  those  whose  dull  labours  are 
so  tediously  protracted  through  the 
gloomiest  season  of  the  year.  Even 
the  old  oracular  "  fourth  year  men"  can 
afford  so  far  to  compromise  their 
dignity,  as  to  be  seen  in  broad  day 
light,  maugre  all  their  stateliness  at 
••  tlie  Meath,"  and  their  grave  demon- 
strations, whirling^  ever  anon  down 
Baggot-street,  and  whisking  the  cigar 
from  their  lips  occasionally,  as  they 
civilly  entreat  jarvey  to  **  drive  like 
■  ■  ■  ;**  for  this  was  in  Anno  Dornkti 
1831,  when  there  was  no  dream  of  a 
railway  to  Kingstown. 

To  the  younger  member  of  the  pro- 
fession, however,  to  him  whose  greener 
years  have  never  till  now  made  ac- 
quaintance with  much  bevond  the 
achool-room  and  the  kindnesses  of 
home ;  after  a  long  term  of  irksome 
hammering  of  his  tender  brains  over 
•* epiphysies"  or  "apophyses,**  among 
strangers  and  men  of  the  world,  where 
even  in  the  pursuit  of  necessary  know- 
ledge he  is  frequently  shouldered  to 
the  wall,  and  **  gagged,"  until  with  a 
heavy  heart  he  almost  despairs  of  ever 
threading  the  mazy  wilderness  of  ugW 
facts  and  appalling  inferences,  which 
even  the  simplest  department  of  the 
medical  world  presents  to  his  view — 
to  him  it  is  the  hour  of  sweet  deliver- 
ance. But  if  his  home  happen  to  be 
far  away — if  he  be  a  native  of  the 
country,  how  his  heart  beats  as  he 
claims  kindred  with  every  awakening 
bud,  while  traversing  some  cheerful 
square  with  a  lighter  step  than  ever 
before  he  thought  possible ;  and  the 
hnm  of  the  city  drowses  down  on  his 
ear  to  the  soush  of  the  woodland,  or 
the  voices  of  the  waves. 

The  reverie  from  which  I  was  startled 
by  the  entrance  of  my  friend  as  afore- 
said, was  tinged  with  that  strange 
melancholy,  that  farewell  feeling  which 
sits  so  heavily  on  the  young  heart, 
when  it  besins  to  awake  from  the 
dreams  of  boyhood,  and  dimly  sees 
behind  the  fading  glories  it  must  leave, 
while  before  it  **  the  wilderness  of  this 
world,**  as  good  John  Bunyan  saith, 
lies  cold  and  barren,  farther  than  it 
has  power  to  discern.  I  bad  been 
Tunning  over  in  my  mind  a  series  of 
years,  few,  indeed,  but  full  of  change. 
In  mv  youth  and  earlier  days  devotedly 
attacned  to  external  nature — with  an 
affectiofi  which,  indeed,  gaye  to  it  so 


much  of  the  inward  life,  as  to  exalt  it 
to  the  nature  of  a  passion,  involving 
the  idea  of  reciprocal  fondness — I 
could  never  think,  as  others  seemed  to 
do,  of  inanimate  nature.  The  hills 
afar  off,  to  me  as  surelpr  lived  in  sun- 
rise, or  ia  the  deep  quiet  of  noon,  or 
in  the  storm,  or  wnen  the  snow  slept 
on  their  breasts,  as  reallv  as  aught  that 
*' lives,  or  moves,  or  has  its  beins.** 
The  trees  spoke,  the  rivers  answered  ; 
the  wild  sea  full  of  omnipotence,  that 
** slumbers  not  nor  sleeps,*'  I  could  not 
look  on  its  ever-stirring  vastness,  and 
believe  that  it  felt  no  change  I  The 
Tery  grass-blades  beneath  my  feet 
trembled  to  influences  my  heart  was 
bound  to  recognise  by  an  inward 
power,  silently  but  deeply  evidencing 
the  secret  thread  of  sympathy,  woven 
among  all  his  works  by  the  hand  of 
their  Maker. 

The  transition  from  this  dreamy  life, 
at  a  very  early  age,  to  that  of  a  medi- 
cal student,  pent  up  in  the  heart  of  a 
large  metropolitan  city,  was  strange  in 
the  extreme.  There  is  something  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  peculiar  studies 
and  views  of  human  life,  which  this 
'science  presents  to  the  mind,  sufficient 
to  produce  a  great  change,  even  under 
any  circumstances,  upon  the  mind  of 
the  least  reflective.  To  me,  a  mere 
boy,  suddenly  left  almost  alone  in  the 
midst  of  such  bewildering  scenes-* 
brought  day  by  day  in  contact  with 
hundreds  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
world — placed  with  a  knife  in  my  hand 
beside  the  ghastly  and  hideous  inhabi- 
tants of  the  grave,  where  jests  and 
laughter  were  ringing  around  those 
whose  ears  were  closed  for  ever,  save 
to  the  trump  of  doom — it  seemed  an 
unearthly  dream;  and  often  have  I 
paused,  gazing  on  the  dismembered 
limbs  and  mutilated  features,  to  wonder 
if  I  were  really  awake. 

These  impressions,  however  strong, 
gradually  wear  away,  and  the  mind  of 
the  most  sensitive  soon  feels  as  per- 
fectly at  ease  as  that  of  the  soberest 
citizen  on  change,  amid  circumstances 
which  at  first  sent  the  life-blood  from 
his  cheek.  I  bad  now  been  busily 
employed  for  many  years,  with  little 
or  no  interval,  in  the  clsss-room,  in 
the  dissecting-room,  and  in  the  hos- 
pital. Daily  bustling  among  death, 
and  agony,  and  disease,  and  loathsome 
sights  and  sounds,  I  had  merged,  as  it 
were,  into  a  new  world,  until  at  length 
^e  very  idea  of  green  fields,  aud  the 
free  air,  and  the  healthy  workings  of 
humau  hearts,  passed  from  my  mind. 
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M  if,  in  T6IT  tniUi,  Umjt  bad  no  es^ 
isteoce  t  tnd  there  was  nothing  in, 
or  of  the  earth,  safe  for  the  purposes 
of  analysis,  or  the  processes  of  slow 
demr. 

The  brealcing  op  of  the  winter 
ooarse,  the  last  1  ^as  ever  to  spend  in 
Dublin — in  lesTing  me  all  at  once  free 
to  go  **io  and  fro  upon  the  earth.*  had 
opened  up  the  sources  of  recollection 
rmduallj,  but  fnllj,  and  I  benn  to 
Mel  most  sweetlj  the  fresh  flow  of 
feelings  that  I  had  thought  were  either 
eradicated  or  totalhr  forgotten.  As  I 
sauntered  round  lk(errion-squaTe  lisfc* 
lessly,  with  that  ooneciousness  of  **niv 
thing  to  do,"  which  sits  tp  uneasily  for 
a  time  oa  him  who  has  been  aocua* 
tomed  to  incessant  labour  and  aaiictj% 
I  became  all  at  once  aware  of  Spring  i 
and  with  the  green  boughs  waving  in 
the  clear  air,  the  chirrup  of  birds,  and 
the  universal  cheerfulness  of  the  sky, 
I  seemed  to  start  back  into  youth,  and 
feel  myself  not  altogether  so  old  as  I 
had  imagined.  I  walked  out  to  the 
Park,  and  for  the  flrst  time  during 
some  years  knew  that  the  world  was 
healthy  and  living  stilL  It  was  after 
•uch  a  stroll  one  evening,  while  sitting 
In  my  lodgings,  on  a  second  story  in 
Nassau-street,  as  1  gased  out  over  the 
College  wall,  where,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  for  the  first  time  I  perceived  that 
there  were  trees,  that  I  tell  into  a  kind 
of  solemn  day*dream,  and  in  fancy  was 
revisiting  all  the  scenes  of  past  dtiy, 
living  over  again  many  innocent  and 
happy  hours,  when  I  was  interruptrd 
bv  the  jolly  Frank,  with  his  ludierous 
abjuration  to  flee  to  the  north. 

••  Come,  my  old  coffin-cutter,"  he 
proceeded,  *' creep  up  out  of  your 
earth,  and  see  how  the  grass  growsL 
Be  it  known  unto  thee,  O  most  eicel* 
lent  Tbeophilus,  that  you  are  to-mor- 
row morning  to  be  a  passenger  on  the 
outftide  of  hit  Majesty's  mail,  from  the 
city  of  Dublin  to  the  good  town  of 
Belfast,  and  that  your  absurd  name 
even  now  is  booked  at  the  office  to 
that  effect.  Ask  no  questions  i  B.        n, 

S s,  and  your  humble  servitor  have 

done  the  needful,  wherefore,  to  use  a 
poetical  phrase,  'bundle  up  your 
traps.'  * 

**  What  herd  of  swine  has  given  up 
its  devils  now  ?"  said  I. 

"There  be  some  seven  devila,*  he 
replied,  *<of  whom  you.  are  about  the 
blackest,  going  that  way.** 

"  Well,  Frank,"  I  aaid,  "but  you 
know  this  is  impossible ;  I  have  made 
no  arrangemenu  i  I  cjtaaot  ■■  ■" 


««•  A  floo  for  tbf  workU  and  world* 
lings  vile-*I  speak  of  Africa  and  golden 
^oys^' "  he  rattled  on.  ••  Why  thou 
intense  numskull,  put  thy  contemptible 
tatters  in  thy  portmanteau.  B  n 
and  the  rest  will  be  here  in  no  time. 
We  will  pa^r  a  visit  to  a  few  of  our 
old  haunts  with  thee,  and,  finally,  hav- 
ing slept  off  the  **  old  Cork,"  we  shall 
drink  in  my  sanctum  in  South  Cum- 
berland-street-p.' to-n)orrow  for  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new.'  * 

la  the  middle  of  this  rhapsody 
B  ■  41  and  all  the  other  '*  devils"  en- 
tered, roaring  as  their  nature  prompted. 
In  spite  of  all  and  sundry  my  remon- 
strances, for  1  had  never  contemplated 
so  sudden  an  evacuation  of  the  pre- 
mises, I  was  obliged,  per  fas  out  ntfiup 
to  agree,  and  hvuidlinj^  a  mass  of  in- 
describable incompatibles  into  my 
trunks,  forth  we  sallied. 

I  could  not  resist  a  feeling  of  regret 
at  visitiag,  probably  the  last  time  for 
many  years,  scenes  with  which  I  bad 
grown  so  familiar.  Sackville-street 
never  had  seemed  so  splendid.  I  never 
believed  my  friendship  half  so  strong 
for  the  old  College  walls  and  trees. 
College-green  and  Dame-street,  and 
the  many  winding  purlieus  about  the 
Castle,  I  looked  on  with  sorrow-^little 
did  I  dream  I  should  never  rater  the 
Arcade  or  the  old  **  Shades'*  again  ; 
and,  afler  sapper  in  South  Cumberland^ 
street,  we  all  agreed  on  a  bumper  to 
Dublin,  and  ^  more  power  to  it,"  as  if 
by  mutual  inclination.  I  remember 
after  this  only  "  a  mass  of  things,  but 
nothing  wherefore,"  until  early  next 
morning,  when  I  found  mvself  jumbled 
on  a  jarvey,  among  trunks  and  traps 
of  all  descriptions,  whirling  ov^  Car* 
lisle-bridge  toward  the  coach-office ; 
nor  was  it  until  stopping  at  Ashbourne 
we  all  contrived  to  recollect  some  in- 
dispensable article  we  had  Ie(i  behind. 

I  awoke  to  new  life  as  we  whiried 
along,  with  as  merry  a  set  of  "*  boys" 
as  ever  confounded  the  wisdom  of  his 
Majesty's  officers  of  the  highway,  or 
were  themselves  confounded  in  return; 
nor  ahall  I  easily  forwet  Frank's  laugh- 
able visage  in  DroKbeda,  when  a  rosy 
cheeked  young  mendicant,  with  a 
couple  of  **  childre"  on  her  back,  soli- 
cited '*  one  poor  sixpence,  for  the  love 
o'  the  virgin,"  from  the  honest  soul, 
und^r  the  designation  of  **the  party 
Toung  gentleman  wid  the  one  elbow  in 
his  coat."  Amid  "gaggery"  of  this 
description  we  rolled  on  our  way 
through  Dondaik»  Newry,  Banbridgo 
Hilkboro«gb|  and  Lifbtiafe  w^  wt' 
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rattled  down  Doncfal-place,  and  found 
ouTieWes  in  **  sweet  Bel&st." 

I  slept  but  little  that  night  Mj 
mind  was  running  too  viYidly  over 
the  life  I  had  just  abandoned,  and  en- 
deavouring to  reconcile  my  present 
self  to  what  I  felt,  when  a  few  yean 
before  I  knew  nothing  of  all  that  had 
so  utterly  changed  me.  I  felt  au  in* 
tense  desire  to  go  for  out  into  the 
country,  where  the  breeie  might  Yisit 
my  face  a  little  more  roughly  than  I 
had  of  late  been  accustomed  to,  and 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  hill  and 
dale.  Afler  much  rumination,  I  per* 
snaded  some  of  my  fellow-students  to 
accompany  mc  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lame,  in  order  that  I  might  visit  a 
spot  near  which,  fVom  ill  health  in 
infancy,  I  had  spent  the  first  vears  of 
my  life,  and  to  wnich  I  still  clung  in 
spirit  with  all  the  fondness  of  early 
remembrance.  Accordingly  one  fine 
morning  we  deposited  our  bodies  on 
Magee's  coach,  and  in  a  few  hours 
were  doing  ample  justice  to  the  •*  mus- 
cular fibres**  of  certain  fat  kine,  which 
had  been  admirablv  developed  on  the 
soil  of  that  delecUble  region. 

"Now  my  lads,"  said  I,  *you  will 


contrite  what  mischief  yon  nfay  for  thts 
one  day.  You  may  go  to  Glenarm^ 
and  on  to  the  Causeway,  through  the 
glens,  where  I  shall  probably  ovettakd 
you  ;  but  for  this  one  day,  I  pray  yon 
all  and  sundry,  let  me  see  as  little  of 
your  company  as  may  be  convenient. 
I  am  for  a  stroll  over  to  Isle  Magee^ 
where  there  is  nothing  worth  looking 
at,  to  see  a  few  honest  old  friends  3[ 
mine,  whose  gossip  would  be  both  un* 
interesting  to  you,  and,  in  your  pre* 
sence,  too  constrained  for  my  purpose ; 
wherefore,  an*  it  please  you,  my  mas- 
ters, I  pray  you  go  about  your  busi- 
ness.** 

**  Oho !  I  smell  a  rat,**  exclaimed 
Frank,  putting  his  finger  to  his  nose, 
in  what  I  thought  an  uncommonly 
vulgar  and  disagreeable  manner.  *'  Yon 
must  be  alone,  must  you?  there  is 
nothing  worth  looking  at,  eh  ?  Corner 
B-— n,  Tm  for  Isle  Magee.^1  don^ 
care'  for  the  Causeway— >I  am  ex* 
tremely  fond  of  gossip." 

All  this  I  soon  ovorcarae,  and,  after 
leaving  them  to  their  own  inclinations, 
I  departed,  and,  crossing  the  ferry, 
found  myself  **  out  of  the  world,  and 
into  Island  Magee." 


CHAPTBR  IK 

«  With  jiiice  of  cursed  henbane  in  a  phial,  ** 

Hamlei. 


It  was,  I  think,  about  ten  o'clock  when 
my  companions  rose,  and  wishing  me 
good  night,  retired  to  their  own  apart- 
ments— a  circumstance  which,  I  con- 
fess, afforded  me  great  satisfaction, 
though  we  had  spent  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  evening  together.  I  had  that 
day,  after  an  interval  of  many  years, 
been  treading  the  very  fields  that  ap- 
peared so  green  and  flowery  in  my  re- 
collection of  childhood.  I  had  looked 
on  many  varied  scenes  of  loveliness 
since  then,  but  as  I  believe  is  the  case 
vrith  all  men,  the  spot  where  I  had 
passed  the  earliest  and  sweetest  hours 
of  life,  possessed  a  beauty  beyond  them 
all — a  holy  calm  rests  over  them,  which 
the  heart  will  seek  for  in  vain  else- 
where, save  only  in  heaven. 

I  had  taken  about  three  tumblers 
with  my  dinner  friends,  and  being  a 
sincere  votary  of  Nicotians,  I  know 
not  how  many  cigars  were  sacrificed 
at  her  shrine.  Out  of  some  dozens 
which  garnished  the  table  at  first,  I 
could  now  discern  only  three  or  four 
scatt«r9d  alKmt  itmoiig  deovnttrs  and 


empty  glasses.  When  I  found  the 
room  clear,  I  began  to  cast  my  eyes 
about,  and  make  arrangements  tor  an 
hour  or  two  of  that  quiet,  inexpressible 
enjoyment  which,  at  such  a  time,  and 
in  particular  states  of  feeling,  the  con* 
templative  smoker  alone  can  compre* 
bend.  I  gathered  up  the  remaining 
cigars  and  threw  them  in  the  grates 
drew  in  a  huge  old  sofa  from  the  wall, 
and  desired  that  the  table  should  be 
cleared.  I  told  the  waiter  to  brinff 
me  two  glasses  of  mm,  and  as  he 
placed  it  on  the  table,  I  saw  a  euri^ 
ous,  inquisitive  glance  from  his  eye 
when  I  drew  from  my  pouch  a  hand- 
ful of  rare  negro-head,  and,  from  its 
case,  a  pipe  of  some  three  inches  long, 
of  a  dusk^  hue,  acquired  in  the  course 
of  time  in  places  where  1  had  few 
other  friends.  When  the  hearth  was 
duly  replenished  with  bog-wood,  I 
desired  **  Saucepan"  to  bring  me  from 
the  apothecary's,  a  little  of  the  tinctnre 
of  cardamon  seeds,  (as  I  felt  some  un- 
easiness from,  perhaps,  partaking  too 
freely  of  fish  at  dinner,)  aad  at  Ddi^j 
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Reet  used  to  mj.  **  abtoonce**  till  more* 
log. 

Having  swallowed  about  a  tea-apoon- 
ful  of  the  dru^,  which  I  thought  ex* 
tremeljr  bitter,  I  applied  a  turf  to  mj 
pipe,  and,  stretched  before  the  blazing 
wood  on  roj  sofa,  began  to  sip  my 
rum — of  course  no  philosopher  would 
erer  dream  of  water  to  his  rum  while 
smoking.  How  often  in  huge  cities, 
seclude^]  from  their  din,  have  1  thus,  in 
some  dim  nook  with  mj  pipe,  travelled 
back  again  the  whole  journey  of  ex* 
istence  to  the  pleasant  fields  of  yore, 
till  I  heard  the  **buni*'  murmuring 
among  the  green  grass  and  the  starry 
daisies  :  or  the  low  deep  sigh  of  waves 
up-rolling  on  the  shore,  with  the  sea- 
gulls hoveriuff  and  crying  high  above 
the  rocks  ;  how  often  wiled  around 
roe  once  more  the  cheerful  faces  that 
earth  has  forgotten,  and  the  voices 
that  are  still  in  the  grave,  as  though 
they  had  never  been.  But  now  I  was 
close  by  the  scenes  of  many  of  those 
most  sacred  recollections — this  very 
day  I  had  trodden  there,  the  same, 
■but  ah  I  the  difference  to  me !"  The 
old  hedge-rows  were  the  same,  the 
houses  stood  as  before,  the  lark  sung 
as  ever  in  the  gladsome  firmament, 
welcoming  the  spring,  and  the  fairy 
thorn  hung  with  blossoms  ;  some  of 
my  M  friends  were  yet  alive,  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  had  gone  down 
into  that  land*  •*  where  there  is  neither 
knowledge  nor  device."  I  called  their 
name?,  but  none  replied  ;  silence  in- 
supportable had  taken  up  its  habitation 
where  we  used  to  make  the  meadows 
ring  with  laughter.  1  entered  their 
houses,  and  every  thing  seemed  the 
same ;  but  when  I  heard  a  footstep 
and  looked  up  for  the  face  I  knew  so 
well,  a  stranger  stood  upon  the  hearth 
at  home. 

Was  it  for  this  so  long  ago  I  wished 
to  penetrate  beyond  the  horizon  that 
shut  in  my  little  world  ?  was  it  for  this 
I  yearned  to  return  on  the  wbgs  of 
memory  ?  The  voice  of  the  brook 
was  like  the  chaunting  of  a  dirge  in 
my  ears — the  song  of  the  rejoicing 
lark,  agony  and  sorrow.  I  could 
almost  have  reproached  the  sky  for 
shining  down  so  sweetly,  as  though  it 
had  n^emory  like  me,  and  no  grief  for 
the  days  that  were  gone  by. 

When  I  opened  the  door  of  the 
little  parlour  where,  when  I  stood  last, 
my  aged  relative  sate  with  a  tear  in 
his  eye  at  my  departure,  it  was  not  in 
human  nature  to  be  calm.  The  bur- 
then of  manhood  on  my  aboulder^  and 


care  already  busy  on  my  cheek,  stand- 
ing in  the  room  which  contained  nothing 
that  was  not  consecrated  to  my  very 
earliest  memories.  There  he  sat, 
evening  after  evening,  the  grey  patri- 
arch, cheerful  as  youth,  telling  tales  of 
a  world  unknown  to  me,  and  uttering 
lessons  of  deep  wisdom  on  the  vexation 
and  grief  of  coming  years — heard  them 
with  a  careless  ear,  but  since  how 
bitterly  learned !  Here  even  beside 
his  chair,  one  of  the  bitterest  brought 
home.  I  felt  as  though,  indeed,  I  had 
lived  too  long,  stumbling  over  graves 
at  every  step,  whereon  I  saw  the 
names  of  those  only  who  made  life 
worth  the  having. 

Time  makes  awful  changes  in  the 
world  around  us,  but  greater  far  in 
ourselves.  I  stood  in  the  room  and 
gazed  idly  around  me  like  one  walking 
in  his  dream.  The  old  fashioned  gar- 
niture was  disposed  in  its  accustomed 
order;  the  queer  old  prints  still  huog 
on  the  wall,  with  every  shade  of  which 
I  had  some  treasured  fancy  ;  and  look- 
ing on  them  all,  I  felt  that  indeed  the 
very  heart  within  me  was  changed. 
All  was  the  same^very  thing  but  my- 
self. And  this  is  the  sorest  grief  the 
heart  knows — the  first  great  grief  of 
life.  Love  grows  and  fades — beautiful 
as  the  young  blossom,  but  soon  wither- 
ing away ;  friends  dear  as  life  drop 
around  us ;  worldly  carecankers,  ab- 
sence and  toil,  wear  out  the  spirit; 
these  are  all  deep  sorrows.  But  when 
we  approach  the  scenes  of  early  days, 
and  fondly  imagine  **  here  we  will  be 
at  rest,"  a  sorrow  most  intolerable  and 
cnduriug  chills  us  to  find  ourselves  the 
same  no  more.  The  innocence  of  old 
is  gone — ^gone  the  untroubled  fancy 
that  made  a  thousand  lovely  worlds, 
and  believed  them  true  as  its  own 
guilelessness — all  gone  for  ever! — 
drearily  exchanged  for  the  ^perilous 
stuff  that  hangs  about  the  heart,"  even 
iu  its  gayest  beatings* 

I  drew  in  a  footstool,  and  placmg  it, 
as  I  did  long  ago,  at  the  foot  of  the 
chair,  I  sat  down.  When  I  sat  there 
last  I  had  no  recollections  but  of 
sweet  sumroerr  and  merry  springs— of 
green  meadows  and  the  joy  of  infaney. 
When  I  sat  there  now  1  ran  over  long 
years  of  bitterness  and  trouble,  and  the 
scene  was  studded  with  tombs.  I 
looked  up,  and  there  was  the  ghastly 
empty  chair ;  the  staff  leant  ioly  by. 
I  spoke  his  name  in  a  low  entreating 
Toicct  but  no  answer  came.  I  rose  ia 
anguish  from  the  seat :  I  ewild  not  be 
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a    child  tgaln,  nor  could    his    athw 
answer  from  the  tomb. 

By  manv  a  well-knovm  path  I  taun* 
tered  over 'die  green  hill  to  the  Gob« 
bins.  Every  one  acquiunted  with  the 
Antrim  coast  is  familiar  with  the  grand 
line  of  basalt  precipice,  formint;  the 
eastern  boundary  or  Island  Magee. 
Standing  on  the  ledge,  the  spectator 
looks  out  on  the  channel,  across  which, 
on  a  moderately  clear  day,  the  coast 
of  Scotland  is  distinctly  visible,  with 
the  Titan  pyramid  of  Ailsa  rising  from 
the  waters,  tn  the  noble  estuary  of  the 
Clyde.  If  be  have  nerve  enough  to 
look  down  it  ii  beautiful  to  see,  so  far 
below,  the  swell  of  the  wave  running 
along  the  base  in  a  line  of  clear  white 
foam,  and  to  hear  the  hollow  boom  as 
it  rolls  afar  within  some  of  the  many 
enormous  and  unexplored  caverns  be- 
neath him.  There  is  scarcely  a  perch 
of  this  fine  coast  which  I  have  not 
walked  over,  from  where  the  Lagan 
winds  down  among  woody  vallies  and 
richest  pasture,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Bann.  among  sand-hills  spread  over  a 
thousand  acres,  where  the  lonely  pe« 
destrian  might  well  fancy  himself  in 
the  wastes  of  Arabia,  seeing  nothing 
but  the  drifting  sand  aronnd,  and  the 
sky  above  him.  Between  these  two 
points  there  lies  as  much  of  soft  and 
winning  beauty,  of  stem  and  lonely 
magnificence,  as  in  the  same  compass, 
perhaps,  the  world  could  equal.  Among 
all  these  the  Gobbins,  in  extent  of  line 
and  conttnned  precipitous  elevation, 
certainly  rank  ruremost.  There  are, 
doubtless^  some  isolated  spots  claiming 
more  strongly  the  attention  of  the 
bamboozled  ''tourist,"  who  buzzes 
along  amid  the  clack  of  guides,  and 
the  meandering  of  his  infallible  book- 
full  of  nonsense.  The  Causeway,  and 
the  tremendous,  impending  pinnacle  of 
Fair-head,  are  examples  of  this.  The 
latter,  however,  is  a  solitary  cliff ;  and, 
take  away  from  the  world-inviting 
Causeway  its  columns,  which  are 
barely  noticeable  in  a  sweeping  view, 
and  it  will  not  bear  comparison,  though 
a  scene  of  great  loveliness  indeed.  SoU 
headlands  running  into  the  clasping 
waters,  with  green  amphitheatres  be- 
tween, wherein  the  faries  meet  at  eve, 
or  ought  to  meet,  for  beauty  smiles 
upon  them  with  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
speaks  within  them  from  the  coming 
vrave.  But  if  placed  beside  the  GoIh 
bins— running  at  a  continuous  eleva- 
tion upwards  of  two  miles  from  the 
waters  of  St  Georare's  Channel,  here 
banging  overboad,  there  retreaUng  into 


ehasms  rent  by  primal  convulsion, 
scarred  by  the  onslaught  of  unnum- 
bered tempests,  written  on  bv  the 
finger  of  Time  in  many  a  hoary  charao« 
ter — the  eye  would  pass  them  by. 

And  here  I  had  lingered  in  my  in- 
fancy. 1  chose  a  lovely  green  spot 
over  the  **  Stay  step,"  and  sat  clown 
among  the  whin  blossoms  on  a  bed  of 
wild  thyme,  to  dream  over  the  dreams 
of  old.  Ever  the  same,  tbe  ^try  same, 
came  up  upon  my  ear  the  sounding  of 
the  sea  ;  the  bee  sung  beside  me  from 
its  pavilion  of  the  stirring  blossom. 
The  most  still  deep  stretched  away 
before  to  those  dreamy  hilU,  where  I 
used  to  think  the  blest  had  their 
abodes,  so  far  they  seemed  away,  so 
holy  in  their  repose  beneath  the  distant 
heaven.  But  there  was  no  peace  here, 
even  on  this  lonely  nOok  had  follen  the 
shadow  of  the  win^  of  death,  and 
chilled  the  dreams  ot  old  into  sadness 
and  sorrow. 

There  was,  long  ago,  a  little  lass  with 
deep  eyes,  who  came  and  sat  beside 
me  here.  Children  were  we  both  of 
OS,  albeit  she  was  some  summers  older 
than  I,  and  we  strung  daisies  on  long 
bending  stalks  of  grass,  making  meet 
wreaths  for  her  brows  so  fair  with 
youth  and  innocence.  Dear  angel  of 
my  memory  I  surely  it  is  no  dream 
that  thou  wert  •*  beautiful  exceedingly," 
for  the  old  men*s  eyes  smiled  among 
their  grey  locks  when  they  passed  by^ 
and  iMde  God  bless  thee  I  Yea,  thou 
wert  beautiful  as  a  holy  angel,  a  meet 
companion  for  sweet  flowers,  and  thy 
voice  vras  musical,  even  when  the 
linnet  sang  beside  us.  And  she  grew 
up  till  years  calmed  and  sanctified  her 
beauty,  and  sadness  gathered  over  her 
childish  glee,  and  wisdom  beyond  her 
years ;  and  she  grew  paler  day  by 
day,  until  consumption  wiled  away 
from  the  earth  one  who  was  fitter  for 
heaven. 

One  day  as  we  sat  here,  she  was 
sewing  busily  at  something  1  did  not 
understand,  and  when  it  wus  finished 
she  gave  it  to  me — a  white  hand  ker- 
chieft with  moss  roses  in  the  corners, 
and  in  the  stem  of  one  my  name  was 
wrought.  She  showed  me  one  pre- 
cisely similar,  with  her  own  name. 

••  Now,"  she  said,  **  we'll  keep  these 
for  ever  so  long — we*U  see  who  loses 
one  first." 

I  saw  tears  in  her  eyes  when  she 
said  this,  which  were  a  mystery  t )  me. 

**'  Eilen,  what  ails  vou  V*  I  asked  her. 

«« I  don*t  know,"  she  said.  ••  I'm  not 
•o  glad  as  I  used  to  be»  and  th^re  ia 
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or  plaj,  or  tlnff  (  muI  !•  heard  Ihin 
nyinf  I  wm  f^ng  to  die."  She  thtd 
^Uut  ftboMbiitly.  «Ohr  she  eried» 
**  mutt  i  die,  aad  lie  among  the  nettltt 
and  weeds  in  the  mTe^jard,  and 
■ever  tee  the  tim  and  the  ieldt  apy 


Poor  EUea  1  the  did  die  t  and  amoof 
llw  fidde  or  aor  where  I  cookl  not 
find  her  again.  They  teld  bm  she  wae 
gone  to  her  '  long  hone,"  and  at  laat  I 
oeaaed  to  look  for  her  returning. 

I  aroee  deeply  tronbled,  and  wended 
my  war  by  the  fields  over  the  hill.  A 
•trong  inpube  led  me  inToluntarily  to 
the  diarcn-jrardt  where*  at  I  entered, 
ai  every  step  I  waa  greeted  by  memo* 
rials  of  departed  hapniness.  Here 
stood  a  simple  stone  with  the  inscrip- 
tion—**  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Henry 
Neil.  Lost  April  90.  18—."  One  of 
my  oldest  and  best  friends :  too  many 
more  I  saw  alike.  Here  was  a  little 
oKMind,  all  grown  with  dock-weed, 
nettles,  and  long  grass  ;  a  Httle  tablet 

bore  the  name-^-  Ellen ,  iEt.  11 

years.**     Here  was  a  slsh  with   the 

iiaiiie-^««  William i6tat.64.*'  Here 

beneath  the  tm  stone  on  which  I  so 
often  sat  beside  him  in  the  falling  day, 
he  was  laid  at  last,  *<  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest." 

O  Time!  thou  art  mighty  to  de« 
stroy!  All  this  in  the  very  sanctuary 
where  I  had  never  thought  to  find 
aught  but  friendship  and  tne  awaken- 
ing of  youne  affections.  I  could  not 
remain  another  day  in  the  Eden  which 
had  withered  to  a  wilderness.  Taking 
a  boat,  I  sailed  over  to  Lame,  where 
I  rejoined  some  merry  companions  of 
my  drive  on  the  day  previous,  and 
spent  the  evening  in  their  society, 
until  they  retired  as  has  been  said. 

Before  the  biasing  fire,  in  reverie» 
with  these  and  innumerable  recoUec- 
tions,  I  lay  I  know  not  how  long. 
Pipe  after  pipe  was  replenished  and 
consumed,  ana  the  rum  was  fast  sink* 
inff  in  my  glass.  BeauUfiil  vapours !  I 
said  to  myself,  musing,  as  cloud  after 
cloud  issued  fit>m  my  lips,  and  swung 
around  my  head,  settling  ii)to  forms 
that  fleeted  with  the  fleeting  fancy  into 
new  creations.  There  is  a  lovely 
aoenel  A  slow  sailing  panorama  of 
low  promontories,  stretching  out  into 
a  caND  sea,  and  huge  mountains  rising 
up  behind— visibly  growing,  rock  on 
rock,  cliff  on  cliff,  into  the  sky  ;  and 
see!  a  vanishing  whirl  above,  like  the 
•weep  of  the  robe  of  aome  depwUng 


•traphi  BeMd, ftottoffthepftmioii* 
tories  goes  gliding  out  upon  the  sea, 
a  band  of  mighty  beings ;  they  are 
moving  onwara,  onward  mijeaiicaHy, 
a  convoy  of  leviathans  for  r^ons  be- 
yond the  set  o*  the  sun  :  and  now  the 
mountains  wave  and  mingle  wkh  the 
sea,  and  the  whole  scene  sweeps  away. 
Again,  there  is  a  waterfall  burling  over 
a  precipice  in  an  even  unbroken  stream, 
and  from  below  arises  a  mist  of  epray*- 
the  precipice,  the  fall,  are  mii^iag 
with  the  spray — and  now  it  is  gone! 
I  see  a  goodly  company  of  trees  nod- 
dins^  in  a  pleasant  meadow,  and  in  the 
mi(Ut  a  little  rill  is  winding  gently  on 
ks  way ;  an  unseen  wind  has  floated 
off  the  trees,  and  the  rill  rises  and 
hanrs,  like  Jacob's  ladder,  between  the 
earth  and  heaven— even  now  invisible 
hands  have  drawn  It  into  the  clouds. 
Even  thus  floats  over  the  mist  of  life^ 
and  man  finds,  when  fading  into  eteN 
nity,  that  it  is  but  a  shifting  dream. 

Ay,  thought  I,  as  I  puffed  and  puffed 
on,  let  them  prate  as  they  will.  Let 
philosophers  moil  and  bnzs  their  brains 
about  the  spheres.  Let  the  idle  school- 
master come  abroad,  and  tell  us  of  the 
glories  of  knowledge  (forsooth!).-^ 
If  man  should  ever  compass  knowled^. 
It  is  all  vanity!  Knowledge  is  one 
thing.  Wisdom  is  another  and  a  better 
thing  ;  but  a  contented  breast  is  better 
than  them  all.  Place  me  again  *'  fiuicy 
free*  among  the  green  fields,  with  the 
voice  of  the  stream  and  the  far-roam- 
ing waters  in  my  ear,  and  I  will  fling 
into  happy  oblivion  all  the  other  me- 
mories of  life.  Experience:  it  is  of 
sin  and  misery.  Knowledge :  it  is  of 
treachery  and  lies.  Maturity  and 
strength  of  intellect :  it  is  to  stand  and 
fight  with  multiplying  meanness.  Wia- 
<fom  herself :  she  tells  us  to  case  our 
bosoms,  with  all  their  affections  and 
even  semblance  of  virtues,  in  four-fold 
adamant — to  **  make  our  foreheads  as 
brass"  unto  our  fellows,  and  fling  back 
lie  for  lie.  This  is  the  on-going  of  the 
great  drama.  If  there  be  an  under- 
plot of  religion,  love,  or  friendship,  it 
must  be  veiled  and  hidden,  as  if  hu- 
manity were  proud  only  of  that  whose 
root  and  spring  is  deep  in  the  pit,  and 
ashamed  of  its  fellowship  with  heaven. 
Most  truly  hath  the  heart  of  the  great 
poet  sung, 

«  Hmtw  Ilet  about  ut  to  oar  intecy.** 

Poor  degraded  creatures  that  we  are, 
doomed  for  sorrow  from  the  very 
womb,  there  Is  yet  one  holy  spot  to- 
ward whkh  we  nay  look  bftck  oo  o«r 
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journey*  wa3^worn  an*  «p«nt  wfth 
travel,  we  can  pause  on  the  way,  and 
iteal  a  backward  glimpse  to  that  far 
horhon  where  the  earth  meeU  the  calm 
embrace  of  the  stooping  heaven. 

Pursuing  these  and  a  host  of  ••thick- 
coming  fancies,"  I  filled  my  pipe  once 
more.  I  began  now  to  feel  myself 
Kghter,  and  to  lie,  as  it  were,  independ- 
ent of  the  sofa.  I  do  not  know  ff  any 
one  has  experienced  the  same  sensa- 
tion, bat  certainly  I  have  often.  At 
this  time,  however,  it  went  to  an  un- 
wonted extent  i  gradually,  most  gradu- 
ally, I  felt  my  specific  gravity  oozing 
ftway,  until  I  rose  without  anj  effort 
and  floated  slowly  up  from  where  I 
Tay.  The  volumes  of  smoke  from  my 
pipe  tumbled,  and  rolled,  and  formed 
themselves  in  the  fashion  of  a  chariot, 
airy  and  lighter  than  the  winds.  Round 
and  round  msjestically,  with  a  slow 
and  solemn  motion,  I  sailed  com- 
placently like  the  spirit  of  the  upper 
air,  and  felt  that  I  had  high  dominion 
given  unto  me.  The  merest  motion 
of  my  will  was  all  I  needed  to  traverse 
the  labyrinth  of  infinity  ;  there  I  went 
mourning  and  sailing  on,  still,  still  and 
-  peacefuU-no  walls  were  a  barrier  to 
my  way  as  I  clomb  upwards  on  the 
beams  of  the  moon,  while  the  clouds 
far  behind  looked  pale  on  the  face  of 
earth.  I  thridded  amOng  the  gleamy 
stars,  and  never  a  sound  there  came  to 
whisper  on  the  silence  of  immensity. 
I  glided  along  among  the  worlds  of 
worlds  on  the  milky  way — the  great 
highway  of  the  visible  universe — and 
came  descending  like  the  "  dewy  eve** 
back  to  my  natal  sphere.  I  saw  its 
little  gleam  glowing  and  widening,  un- 
til I  mingled  with  its  clouds,  and 
melted  down  over  the  hill-tops — across 
the  dark  vallies,  above  the  sound  of 
their  rivers,  athwart  the  gleaming  sea, 
and,  with  the  same  stately  circling, 
resumed  my  sofa,  with  the  pipe  still 
fuming  between  my  lips. 

#  •  •  * 

I  heard  the  sound  of  advancing  foot- 
steps, and  presently  the  handle  of  the 
door  was  moved — it  opened,  and,  turn- 
ing in  that  direction,  I  saw  a  person, 
closely  muffled  from  head  to  heel  in  a 
huge  boat  doak,  enter  the  room,  with- 
out a  word  of  salutation. 

I  lav  gazing  at  the  figure  as  it  ad- 
vanced, without  stirring  from  my  post* 
Uon,  or  speaking  a  word — ^never  doubt- 
ing but  that  some  one  had  mistaken 
his  apartment,  so  that  I  paid  little  at- 
tenUon,  expecting  him  everv  moment 
to  cUscover  his  error,  and  retire.  How* 


tfrer,  on  It  came ;  and,  drawing  a  oholr, 
seated  itself  close  by  the  fire  at  my  feat, 
and  flung  on  a  huge  stick  of  bogwood, 
which  presently  sent  a  blase  so  strong, 
that  I  was  obliged  from  the  heat  to 
shift  a  little  from  my  place. 

""So,*^  thought  1,  *some  dreaming 
somnambulist,  who  has  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  fancy  my  fire  a  kelp-kHn." 

Under  this  impression  I  determintd 
to  watch  his  proceedings  a  little  longer. 
I  filled  my  pipe  afresh  while  he  was 
rubbing  his  large  weather-beaten  hands 
over  the  flame,  still  enveloped  in  his 
cloak.  Although  in  general  remark- 
ably irritable  at  any  interruption  of 
my  placid  reveries  at  such  a  time,  I 
saw  something  so  very  strange  in  Ims 
manner,  that  I  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  find  fhult  with  him,  and  I  lay 
smoking  on  for  a  f\ill  half  hoar,  alwavs 
anticipating  some  movement  on  the 
part  of  my  unknown  guest,  which 
would  bring  his  affair  to  a  conclusion. 
But  all  in  vain.    I  filled  another  pipe, 

f>ufFed,  sipped  oftener  at  my  ram,  and, 
n  spite  of  myself,  began  to  get  fretful 
and  uneasy.     I  could  bear  it  no  longer* 

••  If  you  have  any  bulsness  with  me, 
sir,"  I  said,  "you  will  oblige  me  bv 
mentioning^  its  nature.  I  have  partU 
cular  reasons  for  wishing  to  be  alone 
to-night,  and  it  is  now  somewhat  of  th« 
latest  for  seeing  visitors." 

•*  Late  or  early,  it*s  all  the  same  to 
me,**  was  his  answer,  in  a  manly,  strong, 
but  somewhat  melancholy  voice. 

"  That  may  be  very  true,  sir,*'  I  re- 
plied, shortly,  •*  but  with  me  it  happens 
to  be  quite  the  contrary.  I  insist  that 
you  shall  either  tell  me  your  business, 
or  leave  the  room." 

"The  old  thing— hard  in  the  head 
as  a  uoud  yet;  I  see !"  was  grumbled 
out  in  a  cool  tone. 

**  If  you  know  me,  as  I  might  imagine 
from  that  observation,**  said  I,  **  in  the 
devirs  name  tell  me  who  you  are,  and 
what  you  want  at  this  hour.  I  really 
win  not  be  disturbed  in  this  way,  and 
I  am  confident  you  don't  know  mei 
therefore  be  so  good  as  find  your  way 
back  again,  or  I  shall  find  means  to 
make  you  do  so.** 

•'  I  knew  you  before  you  could  speak 
plain,  and  ever  since.'* 

"  ril  tell  you  what,  my  good  fellow,' 
said  I,  •'  this  nonsense  wont  serve  you. 
What  is  njy  name  ?* 

«*Cool  Goppagh,  to  be  sure,*'  said 
he  ;  **  couIdnH  I  learn  that  from  the 
servants  T 

•*  Yon  conld  not,  for  I  left  one  en* 
lirely  dllfwciit,* 
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••  How  thHi  d6  I  know Urbe «tked ; 
and  I  begtn  to  feel  a  little  queerish, 
for  bit  fttrang e  concealment  of  bis  per- 
•oo  cauted  me  to  bave  odd  apprenen- 
•iont,  of  wbat  natore  I  could  not  dis- 
tinctly analyse. 

"  Ferfaaps  rou  will  allow  ne  to  see 
your  face,"  I  said.  "Tbe  room  is 
wann  enoogb  to  render  muffling  un- 
necessary ;  at  all  erents,  it  is  only  fair 
tbat  I  should  know  to  wbom  I  am 
speaking." 

He  slowly  undid  the  foldings  of  bis 
cloak,  and,  throwing  it  back,  discovered 
a  figure  which  might  have  appalled  a 
stout  heart.  There  sat  before  me  the 
remains  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  man, 
clad  in  a  sailor's  blue  jacket  and 
trowsers.  Long  tangled  hair  hung 
down  from  his  bead,  dripping  with 
water  {  bis  countenance  was  ghastly 
pale,  such  as  I  remember  often  to  liave 
seen  in  drowned  persons  ;  while  here 
and  there  was  evidenced  the  preying 
of  the  crab  and  the  eel,  by  whose  in- 
roads each  eye  «ras  entirely  removed 
from  its  socket.  All  bis  apparel  was 
wet,  like  that  of  one  who  had  just 
emerged  from  the  tea.  He  stood  up 
fair  before  me,  where  I  lay  looking  on 
with  astonishment,  saying — 

■*  Are  you  satisfied  ? — do  you  know 
me  now  ?** 

This  was  a  question  I  found  it  ez- 
cccditigly  difficult  to  answer — for  the 
voice  seemed  not  altogether  foreign  to 
my  ear,  and  in  the  form  and  disfigured 
features,  I  had  that  dim  confu^d  sense 
of  recognition  which  we  often  experi- 
ence in  f^nge  places,  at  seeing  faces 
with  which  we  either  have,  or  fancy 
we  have,  been  long  ago  familiar. 

'*  To  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  I  have 
some  iudistinct  imaginations  about 
your  form  and  voice ;  but,  if  I  ever 
did  know  you,  your  features  since  then 
have  undergone  a  trifling  alteration/' 
was  my  modest  response. 

I  cannot  account  for  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  any  thing  like  trepidation,  at 
the  presence  of  so  eldritch  a  semblance 
of  humanity.  I  felt  even  an  inclina- 
tion to  banter,  probably  arising  from  a 
notion  that  the  whole  affair  was  so^ne 
ridiculous  hoax  planned  for  execution 
at  my  particular  expense  ;  yet  when 
I  looked  on  tliat  deathly,  mangled 
visage,  the  wet  clothes,  the  dank  hair, 
I  was  puzzled  beyond  measure. 

"  You  ought  to  know  me  well,  Coul 
Goppagh,**  be  said,  in  a  mournful  tone, 
Almost  approaching  to  a  si^h,  and 
added,  «  Alas!  it  is  Uie  living  forget 


the  dead— the  dead  forget   not    the 
living.'^ 

**  Yon  mean  to  say,  then,  that  ym 
are  iUad  t**  I  continued,  in  an  incredu- 
lous tone;  while  he  sat  down,  without 
answering,  and  again  folded  the  cloak 
round  his  ghastly  lineamentf. 

I  began  in  my  own  mind  to  fiishton 
various  reasons  for  so  singular  a  visit ; 
i  half  suspected  the  whole  thing  to  be 
some  trickish  mummery.  I  tnonght 
the  waiter  had  adopted  this  plan  to 
frighten  me  away,  and  obtain  posses- 
sion of  my  rum  and  tobacco;  next, 
that  some  of  my  dinner  friends  had 
ffot  it  up  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
Faugh  at  breakfast.  I  invented  a  thou- 
sand  such  pranks,  and  still  I  felt  that 
they  were  void.  The  thing  began  to 
look  strange,  and  my  curiosity  was 
greatly  excited  to  fathom  the  mystery. 
There  he  sat,  silent  and  motionless^ 
who  could  he  be  ? — how  had  he  dis- 
covered my  name? — and,  above  all, 
what  was  his  business  with  me  alune, 
of  all  the  people  in  the  world  ?  I  was 
determined  to  see  the  end  of  it. 

•*  Since  you  will  neither  tell  me  your 
name  nor  your  errand,"  I  abruptly 
commenced,  **  the  fact  is  that  I  mo^ 
have  possession  of  my  room.  I  stiall 
order  more  rum  ;  and  if  there  be  no 
other  means  of  ejection.  Til  drink  you 
under  the  table.  Draw  in  your  cnair 
— here  goes  V  and  I  rose  to  ring  the 
bell. 

"Stop,  Coul  Goppagh!"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  **  you  shall  come  with  me. 
I  am  not  of  the  laud,  as  you  niay  have 
seen — once  we  are  rocking  on  the 
swell  of  the  sea,  you  \rill  know  me 
better.  Many  a  day  you  have  stood 
bjr  the  fore-sheet  when  we  went  spiu- 
nmg  through  the  salt-water,  with  a 
tighter  breeze  than  blows  just  now. 
Come,  the  boat  is  waiting  at  the 
Curran  I" 

My  confused  recollections  now  b^an 
to  wander  over  many  whom  I  had 
known  in  youth  ;  but  with  none  could 
I  identity  him. '  The  wild  proposal  he 
had  just  made  silenced  me  at  once.  I 
went  to  the  window,  and  beheld  a 
clear  moonlight  sky,  beneath  which  a 
strong  northerly  gale  was  rushing,  and 
I  could  hear  the  voice  of  the  midnight 
ocean  roaring  fearfully.  I  turned  and 
saw  him  moving  to  the  door. 

''Come,*'  he  said,  stirring  his  arm 
impatiently. 

"I  have  sailed  the  channel  in  all 
weathers,"  said  I ;  *<but  the  best  seaman 
from  Malin  to  the  Black  Head  would 
not  take  it  to-night  with  a  stout  r^sel 
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and  a  picked  crev — a  madman  would 
not  do  it  io  an  open  boat  and  alone  : 
it  would  blow  us  out  of  the  water  I 
Hush !  do  you  hear  the  breakers  Y* 

••  I  Have  been  on  it  to-night  already," 
he  replied,  ''and  it  bounces  merrily. 
Is  Coul  Goppagh  arraid  of  the  splash- 
ing of  a  little  white  water  among  the 
stones  on  the  beach  ?" 

"  I  know  not  who  you  are,**  I  said  ; 
"  but  I  know  the  coast  well.  The  Gob- 
bins  have  bard  sides  to  clink  on,  and 
the  sea  is  running  off  them  to-night 
like  Niagara.  The  gale  is  rising,  and 
it  is  now  the  first  of  the  flood-tide  ;  a 
north  wind,  too — the  best  ship  in 
Britain  would  drive  to  Muldersey  be- 
fore them.  How  could  you  clear  the 
loch-mouth  in  a  cockle-shell  ?  You 
would  sweep  to  the  moon  first !  No, 
no  I — it  would  be  a  strong  reason  to 
take  me  off  dry  land,  with  one,  too, 
who—**    I  hesitated. 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  he  an- 
swered. "  Well,  then,  you  must  have 
a  token.  Whom  were  you  thinking 
of  to-day  as  you  lay  on  tne  rocks  over 
the  *  Stoy  step  ?*  Ha  I  hate  I  per- 
suaded you  ?* 


He  saw  my  involuntary  start 

''Singular  being,**  said  I.^'wfcoknow 
my  very  thoughts — whoever  y^  may 
be,  I  will  not  leave  you  till  I  am  satis- 
fied ;  but  stay— you  merely  asked  a 
question  which  you  yourself  cannot 
answer.  I  will  not  be  trapped  so 
easily.     Tell  me  my  thought  T 

He  moved  nearer  to  my  side,  and 
whispered — 

*•  The  grave  of  Ellen  —  is  green 
long,  long  ago!'* 

^  Give  me  but  another  token,**  I  ex- 
claimed, **  and  I  will  follow  you  though 
you  were  the  incarnate  fiend." 

He  drew  forth  from  his  bosom  a 
small  white  handkerchief,  into  each 
corner  of  which  was  worked  a  moss 
rose  in  coloured  silks  ;  on  the  stem  of 
one,  in  minute  letters,  was  the  name 
-  Ellen ." 

*<  Have  YOU  a  match  for  that  ?"  he 
asked,  in  a  low  thrilling  voice.  **  Come, 
the  boat  is  waiting  !** 

•*  Lead  on  !**  said  I ;  "  lead  where  you 
will." 

I  was  now  roused,  and  I  strode  with 
him  out  of  the  door. 


CHAPTER  III. 


'*  As  Cor  my  soul  what  can  it  do  to  that^ 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself? 
It  waves  me  forth  again — 111  follow  it.** 

Handet, 


Beforb  leaving  theroom  he  had  lighted 
a  small  lantern,  which  he  carried  in 
his  hand  as  we  proceeded.  Going 
along  the  Curran  I  could  see  the  road- 
side weeds  streaming  level  with  the 
earth,  beneath  the  rushing  element. 
Huge  branches  of  trees  came  crashing 
from  their  trunks,  where  they  stood 
moaning  and  howling,  and  swept  away 
before  the  tempest — it  was  a  fearful 
night ! 

To  the  right  lay  a  bight  of  Lame 
Loch,  one  sheet  of  foam ;  and  to  the  lef^ 
from  the  open  channel  and  the  harbour 
over  the  peninsula  on  which  we  were 
walking,  tne  f>pindrifl  lashed  around  us, 
heavily  as  a  thunder  shower.  The  voice 
of  theocean,  and  the  roar  of  the  liberated 
winds,  made  an  almighty  sound,  such 
as  it  is  impossible  ever  to  forget ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  all,  on  I  walked  beside 
my  companion,  without  an  object,  or  a 
tliought  of  where  another  hour  might 
fling  me. 

Turning  to  the  left  by  a  narrow  road, 
we  soon  reachod  the  sea,  a  little  within 
Vol.  XII. 


the  outlet  of  the  loch.  Right  into  the 
narrow  estuary  the  gale  was  sweepinr 
furiously  ;  sea  after  sea  rolling  before  it 
in  liquid  hills,  that  broke  in  millions  of 
fragments  on  the  shore,  driving  enor- 
mous shoals  of  stones  before  it  like 
chaff,  and  clutching  them  back  with  a 
roar,  like  a  discharge  of  musketry.  A 
small  boat  was  drawn  up  on  the  beach, 
towards  which  be  proceeded  in  silence. 
I  could  scarce  repress  a  scornful  smile, 
as  I  thought  within,  **  Is  this  what  he 
imagines  is  to  bear  us  out  of  the  loch  ? 
once  launched,  it  will  never  reach  shore 
but  in  splinters  ready  for  the  hearth !" 
There  was  a  low  mast  laid  along  upon 
the  thwarts,  with  a  little  canvas  furled 
round  it,  which  I  saw  him  raise  and 
place  in  the  step,  securing  it  by  a  single 
stay.  He  then  arranged  fvery  thine, 
80  that  once  afloat,  little  remained,  onfy 
to  ship  the  rudder.  This  being  done, 
be  laid  his  hand  upon  the  gunwale,  and 
as  I  mechanically  took  my  station  op- 
posite, he  exclaimed : 
<<  It*8  not  the  first  time  you  lent  me 
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a  hand,  mjr  Imt.  Id  with  tqu  now  to 
the  fore-fbf et  r  he  fthooted.  when  ibe 
boat  wai  within  a  foot  of  the  turf.  I 
obeyed.  With  one  trcmendoui  heave 
of  hit  tboulder  be  tent  lier  far  into  the 
water*  following  at  far  at  the  depth 
permitted*  when  he  leaped  in,  and,  to 
my  amazement,  thipped  the  rudder  in 
an  inttaat  among  the  sur^et.  He  then 
gave  a  ttrong  pull  at  the  main  halyard, 
raiting  the  reefed  eanvat  half  nmtt 
high,  which  bore  us  in  a  tecond  or  two 
flying  half  a  mile  attem  iuto  the  loch. 

**  What  are  you  about  —  foretail 
there  !**  came  hit  thuoderiug  voice  ; 
and  with  incredible  eate  I  found  it 
gliding  up  the  ttay  with  my  effortt  i 
the  theet  wat  beUyed,  and  we  aoon 
bad  the  wind  in  pur  tailt. 

**  In  with  the  thcet^-dead  in  !*'  he 
thouted,  and  I  obeyed  him,  while  he 
brought  us  to  near  the  wind,  that  the 
Uae  of  the  tail  on  the  ttay  kept  wrigg- 
ling like  a  terpcnt  Up,  up  we  rote 
pa  the  hitting  wave,  and  away  like 
lightning  ;  while  every  dath  of  the  bow 
pent  a  cloud  of  photphor-epray  whirling 
to  leeward  overhead. 

On  the  calmett  day  in  summer  the 
tide  runt  into  the  narrow  ttrait,  between 
the  Curran  and  Island-Magee,  like  a 
mill-ttream.  It  wat  now  coming  bil- 
low after  billow,  driven  by  the  blatt  as 
though  it  would  have  ca;ried  the  tolid 
earth  before  it  For  a  great  height 
above  the  turface,  the  air  was  one 
dense  matt  of  drifting  brine.  In  the 
very  rush  of  the  tide,  and  close  upon 
the  wind,  we  flew  towardt  the  open 
channel.  Under  ordinary  oiroumttancet 
aalb  and  rigging  would'  have  vanithed 
before  it  like  the  mcah  of  the  tpider  ; 
yet  there  they  ttood,  true  to  iheir  duty 
*— contendini^  with,  and  triumphing 
over  the  powert  of  air  and  oceun.  I 
had  .acarce  time  to  be  teaied  on  the 
jbeam,  with  the  tlack  of  the  sheet  in 
my  hand,  when  1  taw  that  we  had 
made  a  long  reaeh  from  where  we 
atartedy  and  the  boat  wat  nearly  on  the 
there. 

**  Fo-re<4ait  !**  came  in  firm  alow  ac- 
centt  on  my  ear.  I  hdd  the  eanvat 
to  the  wind  for  a  moment,  at  the  bow 
awung  round ;  and  we  tpun  away  on 
the  other  tack.  A  few  more  reacbet 
brought  ut  almoat  clear  of  the  loch ; 
and  at  we  opened  the  difierent  rocky 

foinu  on  the  northern  extremity  of 
tlaad  Magee,   I  taw  aeret  of  foam 
•pouting  into  the  tky,  at  the  moment 
teny.wave  buried  iu  accumulation  over 
them. 
''£ate  a^^y  the  theci  a.lUtier  he 


eried  now,  tetting  at  the  tame  raomeBt 
the  boat*t  head  to  the  eattward,  fair  out 
on  the  channel.  I  did  at  he  command- 
ed, though  I  could  not  conceive  the 
motive  for  tuch  a  movement. 

"  You  had  better  nnake  another 
ttrctcii  to  wind  ard,"  I  remonttrated. 
*•  We  cannot  clear  Skennaghaii  yet — 
wc  shall  go  ashore  in  BrowQ*t  bay  and 
be  dashed  to  pieces  T 

«  Never  fear,  Coul  Gopoagb  V  he 
answered,  at  we  rolled  in  a  long  valley 
of  the  tea,  theltered  for  a  tpace  from 
the  roar  of  the  wind.  "  The  Cou'ter- 
neb  makes  no  lee  wav  I" 

*«  The  Coulterneb  r  I  thouted,  star- 
ing wildly  around  the  boat.  **  The 
Coulterneb  I" 

•*  Ay  to  be  ture !  the  Couterneb,' 
he  antwercd ;  "  many  a  gurnet  you 
have  jerked  over  her  side  as  the  lay 
swinging  here  of  a  summer  evening-^ 
do  you  mind  the  lubberly  miss  you 
made  at  a  seal  on  one  o*  the  rocks 
there  T 

Manv  years  ago,  when  I  wat  a  mere 
boy,  I  nad  a  tnug  little  boat,  in  which, 
almott  everv  evening,  old  Harry  Neill 
and  1  would  skim  about  the  thoret.  I 
had  been  greatly  attached  to  him  from 
my  very  childhood  ;  he  used  to  «^crf 
me  about  the  green  fields  in  his  arms, 
and  along  the  lonely  beach,  where  he 
would  tit  and  tell  me  many  a  strange 
ttury,  both  of  land  and  sea.  At  I 
grew  up,  the  attachment  strengthen- 
ed on  both  sides.  We  made  all  torts 
of  peregrinations  about  the  island,  and 
Were  ttigether  almost  constantly.  We 
wandered  into  caveti  of  which  no  man 
knew  the  ending,  and  which  the  wild 
legends  of  the  coast  peopled  with  awful 
inbabitantt.  He  taught  me  to  shoot, 
to  »teer,  to  row,  to  bait  a  hooiu  How 
well  I  remember  his  healthy,  hearty 
countenance,  when  he  tat  at  night  on 
an  old  arm-chair,  and  I  beside  him ; 
while  every  now  and  then  he  took  the 
pipe  from  bis  mouth  to  laugh,  till  the 
roof  rung,  at  some  ttrange  qneation  of 
mine  about  teamanthip,  which  he  swore 
"would  puzale  an  admiral."  It  was 
one  fine  evening,  when  are  slowly  drop- 
ped in  my. new  boat  along  shore  with 
the  gun,  that  an  anxious  debate  took 
place  between  us,  at  to  what  we  should 
**  christen**  her.  Many  a  name  was 
proposed  aad  rejected  redprocally. 
There  chanced  to  be  a  0ock  oi  puffins 
tailing  in  among  the  rooks,  at  wbicb  I 
blaxed  .away,  and  one  happeping  to  re- 
ceive the  shot,  we  took  it  up  ;  it  was 
fli  that  tpcoiea  called  '« CovJtenieb,*' 
Iron  tha  reteiaibhiAee  of  iu  ViU  to  the 
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cottlttr  of  a  ploA^fa.  As  I  stood  dang^- 
lingr  the  bird  in  my  hacid,  with  tbo 
pride  of  a  youngs  markiman  over  bis 
qiiarry,  ^  I  think,"  said  Harry,  *•  vom 
might  gire  her  a  worse  name  than 
*  The  Cou'terneb'^-Iook  what  a  brave 
furrow  she  has  turned  up  behind  her  I*' 
**'Bnivot"  I  cried,  flinging  the  bird 
iBto  the  stern  sheets,  **well  have  it 
stufTed  for  a  figure-head  !** 

Poor  Harry  I  many  a  happy  hour 
we  spent  together — one  in  the  auiet  of 
declining  age,  the  other  in  the  cheerftil 
aunrise  of  life — such  hours  are  indeed, 
*«  blossoms  gathered  for  the  tomb." 

One  evening,  shortly  afVer  the  little 
incident  related  above,  he  had  taken 
the  boat  and  sailed  her  over  to  Lame 
alone,  leaving  her  hauled  up  on  the 
Curran  beach,  till  his  return  from  the 
town.  I  believe  he  had  been  taking  a 
little  whiskey  ;  but  it  was  stormv  and 
dark  when  he  returned  to  the  boat; 
and  in  his  excitement  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  lay  a  foolish  wager,  that  he 
would  sail  herto  Carrickfergus  himself. 
Off  he  went  on  his  mad  expedition ; 
the  wind  increased  rapidly  after  his 
departure  ;  but  he,  nor  any  vestige  of 
*•  The  Coulletncb,**  was  never  seen 
ugain  I  A^r  so  long  a  time's  absence 
ki  the  hurly-burly  of  the  world,  when 
all  these  scenes  had  melted  into  the 
mild  halo  that  glows  around  the  me- 
mories of  early  youth,  it  was  no  wonder 
If  I  started  when,  whirling  in  an  open 
boat  before  a  midnight  tempest,  I  heard 
the  voice : 

•*  Never  fear,  Coul  Goppagh  I  the 
Con*temeb  makes  no  lee  way  !'* 

A  host  of  wildly  mingled  visions 
poured  in  upon  ray  imagination.-  •*  The 
*Coultemel>  f  I  g^d  auiiously  around 
me,  recollecting  how  singularly  familiar 
I  had  been  since  coming  aboard  with 
-everr  thing,  though  long  unaccustomed 
to  the  sea.  I  saw  all  the  same  as  I 
-bad  known  in  my  snug  little  boat  of  old 
— but  she  was  now  the  forgotten  prey 
of  the  wrecker — I  was  bewildered. 

**  Who  nailed  that  horse>shoe  on  the 
beam  below  the  nast  ?*  asked  m^  com- 
panion, as  he  observed  my  scrutiny.  I 
looked,  and  there  was  the  v^ry  horse- 
shoe I  had  merrtly  nailed  down  **  for 
lock,**  in  accordance  whh  a  common 
practice  of  teamen ;  and  in  the  eentre 
thertf  ^as  fostened  the  head  and  bill  of 
the  Coultenid>,  abe  the  work  of  my 
own  hands. 

<*  Living  of  dead,"  said  I  solemnly, 
^  I  know  yon  now— there  is  bat  one 
«HUi  etteafted  idio  couki  search  lac  tb«» 
—answer  me,  Hsirry  Neilir 


^  I  knew  the  heave  of  tlie  sea  wouM 
freshen  your  memory,"  he  answered, 
at  the  same  time  throwing  the  fflare  of 
the  lantern  full  upon  his  face ;  there 
were  the  eyes  gleaming,  and  the  well 
know  features  as  they  last  met  my 
glanoe,  nearly  a  score  of  twelve  months 
before* 

^  Ah  1  Coul  Goppagh,  you  hate 
•een  somewhat  of  the  world  yon  used 
to  ask  so  much  about  since  last  we 
sailed  round  these  shores,  i|nd  In  leam« 
leg  to  shave  your  heard,  you  have  been 
learning  to  foiget  old  friends ;  but  I 
never  forgot  you — I  knew  we  would 
have  a  drive  on  the  salt  water  once 
more.* 

«*  Forgive  me,  Harry,"  said  I,  '« I 
never  forgot  yon— never  did  the  lonely 
hour  fall  around  me  yet,  that  was  not 
peopled  with  old  times;  and  many  a 
tear,  that  the  world  never  dreamed  of, 
was  shed  over  the  remembrance  of  the 
innocent  heart  and  the  days  I  spent  with 
Harry  Neill ;  but  how  could  I  recog- 
nise in " 

**  Say  no  more,  my  boy,"  he  replied, 
interrupting  me,  "  I  know  wliat  ^ou 
mean.  But  I  know  yoU*re  the  right 
sort  o'  stuff  yet,  or  you  neVer  would 
have  stuck  by  that  foresheet  on  such  a 
night  as  this  for  the  sake  of  Ellen  ■  ■. 
Why  you  were  but  a  child  when  she 
dietf,  and  she  was  little  older  than 
yourself." 

•*  Harry,  Harry,  you  will  break  mv 
heart,**  said  I ;  ••  we  were  only  cliil- 
dren — infants  when  she  died-lbut  I 
was  so  happy  then  !  and  the  sward 
beneath  us  bloomed  like  Paradise — 
how  different  is  it  now!  but  £llen 
knows  not  of  the  desecration  of  Time 
-^he  feels  not  the  green  leaves  of 
early  feeling  dropping  one  by  one, 
seared  and  withered,  on  the  heart  with- 
in. Oh  !  Harry,  when  I  think  of  th^n 
and  now,  I  almost  feel  myself  a  de- 
mon." 

"  That's  just  the  way  j'ou  used  to 
talk  long  ago,*'  sighed  Harry ;  "  only 
you  weren't  so  melancholy.  I  loved 
to  hear  you,  when  you  didn't  think  it, 
for  you  made  my  old  heart  y6ung 
again.  Ay  I  ay  I  to  be  sure  we  must 
have  winter ;  but  It  wouldn't  seem  so 
dreary  if  we  had  not  seen  the  spring." 

By  the  alteration  in  the  boat's  posi- 
tion, immediately  preceding  this  con- 
versation, being  thrown  considerably 
off  the  wind,  tln^  was  going  with  a  te« 
Jocity  nearly  doubled;  and  the  lee 
gunwale  Was  level  with  the  water; 
s»ve  wh^  !a  the  trough  of  the  enor- 
mous seas  she  gave  a  momentary  roll 
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to  windirard.  We  htd  now  the  gin- 
ning promontory  of  Skemaghan  within 
ttone-throw  under  our  lee  ;  and  m  we 
patscd  it,  it  looked  like  the  bead  of 
•ome  gigantic  being  of  the  deep,  rush- 
ing on  its  path,  tnorting  the  element 
into  the  air,  and  furiouB  for  its  prey. 
On  we  swept,  opening  the  bay  of  rort- 
louck,  which  lay  around  us  like  a  huge 
Talley  of  the  drifting  snow — on  we 
went,  dashing,  through  the  choking 
spray  that  tingled  as  it  struck  the  cheek 
like  a  charge  of  shot,  till  Muck  Island 
appeared  to  the  right. 

**  Slack  away  the  foresheet-^out  with 
it  I"  he  shouted,  sheering  us  right  away 
before  the  gale.  He  now  grafped  the 
halyard,  and  ordered  me  to  shake  out 
every  reef — up  went  the  rail  to  the 
block.  ••  Ha !  she  feels  it  now,"  he 
continued,  as  he  did  the  same  by  the 
mainsail ;  and  added,  "you  had  better 
come  aft  a  bit,  or  shell  run  her  neb 
under  water."  I  did  so  ;  and  with 
every  inch  of  sail  spread,  we  6ew  like 
the  rack  of  Heaven  above  us — a  huge 
white  furrow  of  foam  mounting  on  each 
side  of  her  snoring  stem,  and  dividing 
to  meet  far  behind,  where  her  wake 
was  lost  in  the  couvnlsion  of  the  waters. 

It  was  now,  and  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  never  till  now,  that  the  idea 
crossed  my  mind,  **  what  is  to  be  the 
end  of  this  ?  where  is  this  wild  voyage 
to  terminate  ?"  Hitherto,  even  under 
circumstances  so  awful,  I  had  followed, 
by  blind  impulse,  without  the  remotest 
apprehension  of  personal  danger.  The 
shrilling  of  the  blast  over  the  sea, 
and  through  the  wailing  cordage — the 
eternal  thrashing  of  the  bow — the  uni- 
Tefsal  roar,  and  the  driving  of  the 
spindrift,  added  to  the  attention  due 
from  my  post,  had  quelled  every  other 
emotion.  But  now,  as  we  drove  be- 
fore the  wind,  with  accelerated  and 
unimaginable  speed,  there  was  a  com- 
parative lull ;  I  even  fancied  there  was 
complete  silence  when  we  glided  down 
into  deep  vallies — a  terrific  and  a  dis- 
mal silence,  lulled  in  the  bosom  of  the 
sleeping  whirlwind ! 

••  Harry,"  I  said,  «  you  have  brought 
me  here  to-night  by  tokens  deep  as  the 
sprinp  of  my  being.  How  have  you 
found  those  tokens,  and  whither  are 
"jou  going ?" 

**  As  for  the  tokens,"  he  replied,  "you 
will  know  all  that  soon  enough  ;  where 
should  I  be  going  but  to  Carrickfergus, 
or  ril  lose  my  wager ^ 

A  horrible  anticipation  shook  my 
soul, 


•*  Harry !"  I  shri^^ed,  «  what  day  of 
the  month  is  it  ?" 

«*The  twentieth  of  April,"  he  an- 
swered, calmly ;  while  I  felt  the  bones 
growing  cold  in  my  flesh  ;  and  I  sank 
on  the  beam  with  a  despairing  groan. 
In  a  moment  it  was  witn  me  as  if  the 
scroll  of  Destiny  had  been  unrolled 
before  mv  eyes,  and  ray  name  written 
thereon  m  blackest  characters.  On 
the  twentieth  of  April,  and  on  such  a 
niarht.  fifteen  years  ago,  had  Harry 
Neill  left  the  very  spot  from  which  we 
embarked  for  Carrickfergus,  and  was 
seen  again  no  more ! 

We  were  now  abreast  of  Mnck  Is- 
land, which  stands  out  of  the  water  one 
circle  of  precipices.  Braving  the  ele- 
mental fury,  like  some  huge  cauldron 
it  seemed  in  the  dens  of  Hell — white 
boiling  torrents  streaminz  down  its 
sides,  while  ever  and  ay  I  could  see 
the  obstinate  rocks  darkly  glistering 
between. 

**  Fiend  I"  I  yelled,  starting  up  and 
glaring  upon  him  ;  but  I  could  speak 
no  more ;  for  well  I  ween  there  was 
that  in  his  eye  whereon  mortal  man 
might  not  look  without  freezing  into 
silence. 

On  we  whirled  in  ourmirksome  way 
^-and  the  still  moon  came  out  from  her 
cloud,  and  looked  down  at  os  from  the 
troubled  Heaven. 

Up  we  speeled  like  the  eagle  to  the 
licjuid  mount^n  top,  and  down  into  the 
nudnight  valley  that  gaped  for  ns  be- 
yond. 

"To  Carrickfergus  r  I  shrieked, 
tossing  my  arms  about  in  mv  terrible 
agony.  **  To  Carrickfergus  f  Harry  I 
Demon  1  Where— where  are  we  driv- 
ing to  ?" 

I  saw  the  iron  Gobbina  as  we  wheel- 
ed bv,  in  torment  among  the  black  up- 
leapmg  billows,  and  adown  their  rifted 
sides  the  tumbling  of  a  thousand  cata- 
racts. 

•*  Where,  oh  I  where  are  we  driving? 
thou  deceiver  of  my  soul  I"  and  I  heard 
his  voice  murmuring  solemnly  in  my 
ear: 

"  From  a  stormy  and  troubled  ocean 
to  a  vaster  and  a  wider  deep,  where 
there  is  peace  for  ever  I" 

•*  Where  are  we  driving  ?*  I  yet 
uttered  in  my  madness ;  and  I  heard 
bis  voice  as  he  answered  : 

"  To  Eternity  I" 

Yoked  to  the  steeds  of  the  Tempest 
Angel,  on  we  sped  ;  and  on  the  brows 
of  the  billows  I  saw  the  fire  f 
from  their  triumph^t  hooves. 
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*•  Destroyer r  I  said,  "Hell  will 
scourge  thee  for  this  P 

*•  Be  still,'*. said  his  deep  voice,  "evea 
now  the  wind  is  \n  our  sails  that  wafts 
us  home." 

And  now,  as  we  hung  on  the  sum* 
mit  of  a  mighty  wave,  a  fearful  calm- 
ness overshadowed  roe.  Down  in  the 
great  gulph  beneath  us  stood  a  rock 
laid  bare  ;  jagged  and  wrinkled  and 
scarred,  where  it  had  battled  with  the 
storms  of  centuries.  The  deep  around 
was  black  as  a  thuuder-cloud  at  mid- 
nii;ht,  save  where  it  was  grimly  starred 
with  the  phosphor-fire.     And  there,  in 


what  appeared  that  everlasting  instant, 
the  recollection  of  the  past,  and  its  in- 
habitants— anticipations  of  the  future — 
ho|)es  and  fears — loves  and  hatreds-^ 
friends  and  kindred — the  blue  skies-^ 
green  hills,  and  the  healthy  joy  of  ex- 
btence,  were  crowded  :  in  the  next,  the 
boat  was  swung  by  the  Omnipotent 
arm  of  Ocean  to  ten  thousand  shivers 
on  the  rock  ;  and  I  saw  the  sights  and 
heard  the  sounds  that  living  qbmi  knows 
not  of  but  once — when  iw  whirls  in  the 
unstable  waters  like  a  worthless  bubble 
— the  prey  of  Tempest  and  Shipwreck. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


«  Ay,  marry !  now  my  soul  hath  elbow-room.** 

King  John, 


I  was  alone  with  the  Ocean.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  fury  of  the  storm  ;  I 
distinctly  recollectea  how  insignificant 
then  seemed  the  ruin  that  flung  the 
boat  around  like  a  crushed  shell ;  and 
swept  me  on,  even  as  a  little  feather 
from  the  sea-bird's  breast. 

When  Hope  expires,  Fear  dies  with 
it ;  and,  compared  with  the  tremendous 
moment  when  I  saw  the  rock  beneuth 
our  descending  bow,  I  was  now  in  a 
state  of  indiflTerence ;  had  even  the 
forlorn  possibility  of  personal  exertion 
been  left,  I  might  still  have  struggled 
and  lingered  in  dismay.  But  though 
all  my  life  a  lusty  swimmer,  here  I 
never  stretched  an  arm  ;  reflection, 
even  for  an  instant,  being  unnecessary 
to  conviuce  me  of  its  folly,  in  a  scene 
which  seemed  as  if  all  the  mountains 
of  the  earth  had  been  loosed  from  their 
foundations,  to  tumble  destruction  over 
the  universe — **  sweeping,  vehemently 
sweeping*'  with  all  their  snow,  and  toss- 
ing irom  their  summits  the  unsettled 
thunder. 

I  telt  myself  spun  round  and  round 
in  hissing  eddies  ;  floating  with  incon- 
ceivable speed  down  what  appeared 
miles  of  smoothest  hill-slope  ;  rising, 
swiftly  rising,  while  a  low  sound,  as  of 
the  dooming  voice  of  Destiny,  possessed 
my  ears — in  thunder  and  confusion 
sunk,  hopelessly,  beyond  imagination 
sunk,  with  a  world's  weight  above 
me  into  the  dungeons  of  annihilation, 
while  I  felt  an  insane  joy,  like  a  demon 
glorying  in  perdition.  How  long  this 
may  have  continued,  I  can  form  no 
idea  ;  it  seemed  for  many  years  of  mad 
rejoicing.  I  felt  that  I  had  wedded 
with   Destruction,  and  was  going  in 


triumph  with  my  bride.  Suddenly  I 
felt  my  temple  struck  against  a  shurp 
rock,  which  must  have  deprived  me  of 
sense  for  a  time.  On  again  regaining 
my  fdculties  I  knew  from  the  winding 
around  my  limbs  and  body  of  the  long, 
snaky,  sea-growth?,  that  I  must  be 
near  the  shore  ;  and  from  the  top  of  a 
bursting  surge  I  saw  directly  before  mc 
the  entrance  to  the  Black  Cave. 

This  cave,  to  my  imagination,  had 
always  been  the  very  haunt  and  habi- 
tation of  mystery.  It  stands  on  the 
shore  almost  beneath  the  eastern  brow 
of  Muldersley-hill.  Nothing  is  remark- 
able at  its  entrance,  excepts  sort  of 
arching  recess  in  the  rock,  before  which 
are  some  remains  of  masonry,  with  a 
gun>port  or  two  ;  and  at  the  farther 
side,  a  small  hole  nearly  choked  with 
fragments  of  stone.  On  creeping 
through  this,  there  is  a  large  apartment 
perfectly  dark,  or  very  imperfectly  lit 
from  the  aperture  already  mentioned, 
strewn  with  stones,  and  damp  with  the 
rock-drip.  A  similar  aperture  appears 
again  beyond,  somewhat  narrower,  and 
leads  into  another  apartment.  Thus 
far  I  had  myself  often  penetrated  ;  but 
the  gloom  and  the  silence,  combined 
with  the  effect  on  my  mind  of  awful 
legends,  restrained  my  farther  progress. 
Indeed,  even  without  these,  I  know  few 
men  who  would  venture  on  in  such  a 
place.  With  the  danger  of  pitfalls  and 
secondary  passages,  in  whicii  he  might 
lose  his  way  and  perish  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  the  adventurer's  heart 
grows  faint.  I  have  known  mqny  who 
came  with  stout  hearts,  quail  in  the 
first  apartment,  and  1  laughed  at  their 

cowardice,  until  I  went  and  found  ray- 
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Mlf  ApimUdl— no  mB  can  i^e  miteea 
and  uDoerUin  foes,  i  knew  tone  old 
Milort,  who  Iwd  obeerad  with  Nekon 
amid  death  and  bloodshed  in  TrafaU 
gar  bay,  who  •hmak  firom  the  Black 
Cart. 

8oaM  of  the  traditioiM  connected 
with  it  are  ludlcront  enooffh ;  but  hx 
from  me,  aa  i  hung  oo  the  surge  in 
UuU  midnight,  were  soeh  thoughu  aa 
these.  Legends  of  foal  inhabitantt  pos* 
aaaMd  mjr  miad :  Red  Murder  uith 
kis  hiimiag  eje,  fresh  from  the  furnaces 
of  Uell — shiipea  of  pale,  shndderiog 
fear  — low-ffroaning  torture,  unheard 
and  ever-duriog  wrongs  in  Spirit* 
tyranny  were  there  ;  and  over  the  hrre- 
Tocablc  portals  hung  the  frown  of 
mystery. 

From  the  recesdon  of  the  coast,  the 
sea  at  high-water  mark  is  a  perch  or 
two  removed  from  the  mouth  of  this 
cave ;  and  consequently  never  enters 
it  under  ordinary  circumstances,  as  it 
does  a  great  many  others  along  the  line 
of  the  Gobbins.  1  saw,  nevertheless, 
that  now  ewery  billow  was  ruthiog  in 
with  a  loud  concussion  ;  and  I  knew, 
from  my  position,  that  I  was  driving 
directly  towards  it.  This  was  the  only 
moment  when  the  idea  of  a  struggle 
crossed  my  mind.  To  be  driven  br 
the  dark  sea,  and  swung  alonff  through 
dreary  abysses  of  central  rodk,  among 
grbly  beings — to  brood  with  them  in 
their  vileness  I — to  be  a  spirit  lost  from 
the  oniverse  I — in  hideous  desperation 
I  strook  the  suiges  idly  with  my 
clenched  hands.  It  was  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  I  was  passive  again.  If  I 
gained  an  inch,  it  was  but  one  buffet 
of  the  deep,  and  I  spun  before  it, 
mingled  witn  its  spindrift. 

On  I  went  with  fatal  certunty. 
There  was  now  but  one  wave  interven- 
ing between  me  and  the  dismal  carem 
— 4n  it  rolled,  and  I  hung  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  next,  listening  to  the  inward 
echoes  as  they  grumbled  for  their  prey. 
Hope  and  Fear  were  again  utterly  de- 
parted ;  my  doom  a-as  fixed  ;  and  I 
felt  a  resignation  deeper  than  despair. 
The  wave  swung— it  broke — and  shot 
me  into  my  murky  sepulchre — with 
foam  and  tangles,  and  up-gathered 
atones.  I  thought  there  was  exultation 
In  the  appallii^  growl  of  the  rocky 
echoes;  and  f  heard,  or  my  mind 
shaped  into  a  voice,  the  sentence  from 
Shelley's  Ihies,  in  the  Vale  of  Cha- 
monnii 

••TbltistlietcMie 
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and  forth  from  the  depths  came  a  hol- 
low sound  :  and  from  their  lonely  hearts 
the  rocks  sighed,  **  Ruin  T 

Any  one  who  has  ever  entered  in  a 
boat  far  into  some  considerable  cavern 
to  which  the  sea  has  access,  will  easily 
comprehend  the  nature  of  my  bodily 
sensations  for  a  little  time.    The  water 
now  had  lost  the  form  of  waves  ;  and 
the  peculiar  swelling^  of  its  smooth  cur- 
rent lifted  me  genuy  for  many  yards^ 
and  as  gently  sank,  like  the  breathing 
bosom  of  a  thing  possessed  of  life ;  and 
in  this  way  I  glided  on  for  a  long  time, 
in  the  most  incooeelvable  and  almost 
solid  darkness.     I  would  now  gladly 
have  given  every  hope  of  my  soul  to 
exchange  that  most  utter  silence — si- 
lence possessed  by  a  spirit  that  seemed 
the  eternal  echo  of  some  mighty  sigh 
— <for  the  howl  of  the  tempest,  and  the 
thunder-jubilee    among    the    billows. 
In  vain  I  listened  for  a  sound :  nothing 
was  there  like  sound,  save   the  vast 
sigh  that  filled  those  hopeless  regions. 
CHi  and  on  I  went ;  farther  and  farther 
every  moment  was  carrying  me  from 
light  and  life  into  conscious  destruction 
in  hellish  loneliness — belKsh  even  in 
thought.     Again  the  idea  of  ezertioa 
occured  to  me ;  and  I  turned  to  what 
I  imagined  the   direction  of  the  en- 
trance, and  swam  with  all  my  strength, 
determined  to  find  death  at  least  among 
strife  of  seas — motion — sound — uproar 
•—any  thmg  to  escape  from  this  accurs- 
ed  and  intolerable  agony  of  silence 
and  gloom.   For  whole  days,  unmarked 
by  any  change,  save  the  strokes  of  my 
own  de»pair,  I  swam :  where  was  the 
entrance  ?     I  swam  on,  and  on  ;  still 
the  same  endless,  sluggish  water,  and 
the  everlasting  sigh-^on  and  on — water 
—water  before  and  around.     I  could 
swim  no  longer  ;  I  was  sinking ;  I  was 
dying.  I  stretched  out  my  arms ;  vnitcr, 
water  for  ever!    I  made  a  desperate 
plunge,  and  found  something  solid.     I 
reached  out,  and  grasped  at  it — ^in  vain! 
It  felt  like  a  solid  pillar  of  girth,  just 
vride  enough  to  prevent  my  embrace  ; 
smooth  and  sheer-hewn  as  high  as  I 
could  reach,  and  down   beneath  the 
surface.  I  dug  at  it  with  my  fingers ;  I 
opened  my  arms  to  din?  to  it ;  but  it 
was  too  wide  ;  and  I  fell  back  with  an 
eldritch    yell,    into    the    Cimmerian 
depths  ;  vainly  seeking  to  imprint  my 
death  vengeance  with  my  teeth  on  the 
obdurate  adamant 

'*  And  now,"  thought  I,  ••  my  time  is 
come  ;  I  shall  at  last  be  in  peace  !'* 

I  gave  myself  up,  withput  effort  or 
motion,  tQ)§f^^^ft*|^  at  hand. 
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How  great  was  my  dbmay  to  find  that 
ttill  blanker  horrors  awaited  me — / 
could  noi  smk/  There  I  lay  on  the 
water,  at  smooth  as  a  summer  lake. 
Until  now,  all  seemed  as  mirth  and 
aunshine.  I  made  a  monstrous  effort 
to  plunge  and  die.  My  limbs  were 
paralvsed  as  stiflT  as  stone ;  for  all  the 
creation  I  could  not  have  slirred  one 
linfl^er.  The  water  swelled  no  longer. 
I  had  swam  away  into  the  unvisited 
solitudes  of  a  subterraneous  ocean. 
••  And  hbrb,"  said  I,  ''is  HellT  To 
float  on  tliis  unmoviiig  sea,  motionless, 
for  ever;  with  the  breath  of  Tophit  in 
that  everlasting  si^h  ;  in  darkness  that 
might  mock  the  sun,  if  he  could  look 
on  it,  and  swallow  up  his  beams  as  it 
swallowed  the  glory  of  the  damned 
Archangel,  and  has  swallowed  me. 

Then,  in  anticipation  of  my  torture, 
I  began  to  plot  eternities.  I  added 
weeks,  and  months,  and  years,  and 
knew  that  they  should  find  me  there. 
I  put  period  to  period,  and  felt  myself 
atiU  there  :  century  after  century,  ages 
af^er  ages  floated  like  bubbles  through 
the  infinite  same  of  my  destiny ;  and 
when  Imagination  had  wearied  its  pow- 
^ef)  I  multiplied  the  accumulation  by 
the  measure  of  His  existence,  who  is 
**  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever  ;**  and  there  I  floated  in  unvaried 
misery,  and  I  said,  *'This  is  HellT 

Let  no  man  talk  of  sufiering  until 
he  has  known  the  weight  of  solitude, 
•ilence,  and  Tartarian  darkness ;  chain- 
ed by  unrelaxing  impotence  to  one 
apot,  for  all  the  cycles  of  eternity  ;  and 
knowing  that,  save  One,  every  living 
thing  is  ignorant  of  his  being  and  his 
dungeon,  t  recollected  all  I  had  read 
or  heard  of  hell ;  and  it  seemed  to  my 
doom  but  as  old  wives'  fables.  **  Would 
that  there  were  fiends  even  to  torture 
me  I  Torture  itself  were  relief  from 
this  unending  life-in-death  ;  passionless, 
hopeless,  the  same!  Groans  of  an- 
guish! Would  that  they  might  lift 
this  load  of  silence,  that  I  might  hear 
companions  in  despair !  But  the  walls 
of  my  prison  are  foundation  deep  in 
darkness  ;  and  builded  round  with  si- 


lence impenetrable.  'Lottjoat,  lott, 
Irrecoverably  lost  V  " 

As  I  lay  m  this  stony  thraldom,  t 
became  conscious  of  an  appearance 
above  me,  as  if  a  huge  chasm  had  been 
hewn  upward  to  an  immeasurable 
height  through  the  darkness.  Its 
boundary  was  defined,  and  distinctly 
appreciable.  It  was  not  light,  but 
simply  au  opening  in  the  gloom. 
Gradually  there  stole  across  its  disk,  a 
swarthy  glare,  like  the  sky  at  nighi 
over  some  great  and  distant  conflagra- 
tion ;  and,  as  if  growing  out  of  the  lurid 
soil,  there  became  slowly  visible  the 
lineaments  of  a  gigantic  human  coun* 
tenance.  As  it  became  more  and  more 
perfect  it  seemed  to  approach  solemnly 
and  steadily  towards  mine.  It  was  in- 
tensely dark  in  all  its  featurea,  save  the 
partially  open  mouth,  which  seemed 
internally  to  nourish  fire  ;  though  over 
all,  the  dun  glare  threw  a  hideous  plain- 
ness. There  was  neither  joy,  nor  grief, 
nor  anger,  nor  any  mortal  passion 
there.  Utterly  void  of  any  meaning, 
it  seemed  the  frightfUl  symbol  and 
emanation  of  Eternity  and  Desolation  I 
It  was  from  that  mouth  came  the  un- 
ceasing sigh.  On  and  on  most  steadily, 
from  its  measureless  distance,  grew  to- 
wards me,  this  monstrous  Hell-birth. 
Whole  penerations  might  have  been 
bom  and  gone  to  the  grave,  in  my  no- 
tion of  passing  time,  while  still  plaineft 
and  nearer,  and  buffer  it  came  and  sighed, 
and  altered  not  its  Took.  I  could  not  shut 
my  eyes,  nor  move;  although  I  had 
known  it  moving  so  long,  it  looked  still 
as  far  off  as  ever  ;  still  coming  and 
sighing  ;  it  tyrannised  over  my  soul. 

Thus  it  went  on  approaching  for  a 
period  of  incalculable  years.  Ten 
thousand  years  and  more,  and  it  had 
grown  to  a  magnitude  that  filled  the 
whole  circumference  of  vision.  It  was 
close  upon  me  now  ;  and  I  saw  its  fea- 
fures  knitting  into  a  savage  scowl.  I 
felt  as  though  I  were  about  to  be  iden- 
tified with  It;  and  there  was  nothing 
in  all  existence  but  an  Omnipotent 
Fiend,  grinning  over  a  soul  whose  will 
was  nowerless.  I  must  have  become 
senseless,  for  I  recollect  it  no  more. 


ClIAPTBm   V. 


«  In  the  name  of  troth 
Are  ye  faotastical  ?  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  show?" 

Macbeilu 


LiK^  one  awakening  from  a  long  and 
deep  sleep,  I  heard  chanting  in  my 


ears,  as  if  from  a  great  dbtance,  what 
seemed  more  like  the  faint  lingering 
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oa  the  lir  of  •oleon  ymlmody,  alter 
the  org«o  thmt  intpired  it  had  ceased 
to  hreathe,  than  any  definite  fKmod,  it 
was  ao  -full  of  life,  so  thin  and  spirit- 
like. At  first  it  hovered  in  a  loneljr 
melody,  faraway,  as  though  there  were 
no  sense  but  sound  alone ;  as  if  all  the 
attribntes  of  life  were  merged  into  the 
existence  of  one  being,  whose  intense 
and  only  consciousness  was  of  sound. 
I  seemed  the  inhabitant  of  a  world, 
whose  dim  horizon  was  that  undying 
•train,  within  whose  ample  sweep  it 
rolled  for  ever ;  making  iu  day-tprinff 
and  its  twilight  of  the  exulting  swell, 
and  the  volumed  cadence  of  everlasting 
harmonies.  For,  ever  as  it  seemed  to 
die  away,  a  stealing  note  would  join 
with  its  expiring,  and  lead  the  spirit  on 
afier  its  ever-fading,  ever-renewing  ho- 
liness. And  still,  as  it  mingled  into 
mew  harmonies,  it  was  sad  as  the  part- 
ing of  ^oung  lovers ;  pensive  and  sweet 
as  their  firU-born  sighs ;  tender  as  the 
spring  of  the  tears  that  eke  their  hap- 
piness. It  was  solemn  as  the  dreams 
of  affection  over  the  graves  of  mothers ; 
plavful  as  the  eyes  of  childhood,  lonely 
and  inconsolable  as  eternal  farewells. 

The  nightmare  spell,  of  which  I  was 
still  conscious,  helu  me  as  I  listened, 
until,  before  a  mightier  spell,  a  gush  of 
tears,  with  unspeakable  luxury,  flowed 
from  my  eyes.  From  my  very  inmost 
soul  I  could  feel  them  coming  over  the 
dry  channels  of  life  ;  while  Hope  and 
Feeling  grew  to  green  leaves  and  blot- 
•oms  around  their  way. 

As  the  music  faded  from  my  ear  I 
looked  up,  and  beheld  what  appeared 
like  cloudy  moonlight  on  a  calm  sea, 
whereon  a  dim  mist  rested  at  a  little 
distance.  I  was  lying  on  the  basement 
of  a  long  colonnade  of  ashlar  pillars, 
springing  from  a  dark  whinstoue  ter- 
race, themselves  of  the  material  from 
which  they  seemed  to  grow.  A  broad 
flight  of  steps  descended  into  the  dusky 
waters.  The  columns  were  of  enor- 
mous girth  ;  and  their  heads  were  lost 
in  a  rolling  drapery  of  clouds.  The 
range  extended  on  either  side,  beyond 
the  sphere  of  vision,  gradually  dimi- 
nishing in  the  stupendous  perspective, 
until  they  blended  with  the  misty  hori- 
zon. The  intervals  between  the  pillars 
disclosed  a  lofty  succession  of  arches, 
stretching  backward  from  the  water, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  into  the 
gloom  that  overhung  them ;  and  a  little 
within  the  space  of  that  beneath  which 
I  lay,  I  saw  Harry  Neill,  standing  with 
his  arms  folded,  in  a  tbougfatful  atti- 
tude, gazing  intently  on  me. 


My  first  fediogs  were  tiioae  of  hor- 
rible detestation.  With  the  fierce 
delight  of  extremest  vengeance,  I 
sprung  to  my  feet  without  a  word,  and 
rushed  to  seize  his  throat.  He  seemed 
to  perceive  my  attention,  and  calmly 
stepping  aside,  with  a  most  solemn 
gesture  placed  his  finger  on  his  lips ; 
pointing  with  the  other  hand  into  the 
clouds  above,  and  then  inward,  under 
the  murky  arches.  I  never  saw  him 
look  so  grave  and  solemn  before;  there 
was  sompthing  awful  in  his  countenance 
as  he  sighed. 

**  Speak  low  and  quietly,"  he  said ; 
**  for  you  must  follow  me ;  and  my  time 
is  nearly  come.** 

••  I  followed  you  once  already,"  I  re- 
plied, in  the  low,  smothered  voice  of 
deep  passion  ;  «*  and but  where  am 

ir 

*  You  forget,  then,  how  you  came  ;* 
was  his  answer. 

"  Forget  r*  I  ezclmmed,  in  shudder- 
ing at  the  thought.  ^  Man  or— I 
know  not  what  you  are ;  and  yet  I 
seem  to  know  you  ;  I  do  not  easily 
forget  that ;  but  years,  ages  have  pass- 
ed since  then." 

"  You  DO  forget  then,"  he  said,  -for 
here  there  are  neither  years  nor«ges ; 
did  I  not  tell  you  we  were  sweeping 
to ^" 

«  Where  ?"  I  interrupted  him,  fear- 
fully. 

"  To  Eternity  !* 

I  trembled,  and  was  dumb ;  while 
arch  from  arch  took  up  the  syllables ; 
and  column  to  column  away  into  infi- 
nity; and  darkness^  and  the  deeply 
thrilling  air  murmured  **  Eternity  !" 

•*  It  is  the  work  of  Destiny  then,"  I 
said,  ''and  you  are  but  its  minister; 
but  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  I  see 
around  me  ?** 

**  This,**  said  he,  «*  is  the  kinzdom  of 
the  domiuion  of  the  Past.  Through 
this  you  roust  pass  to  the  Present  and 
the  Future.  The  hidden  things  of 
your  soul  shall  pass  before  your  eyes ; 
your  deeds  and  your  thoughts  long 
gone,  are  not  dead  nor  slumbering; 
they  live  here  for  ever.  Come.*^  and 
he  motioned  me  forward,  into  the  jaws  ^ 
of  the  dark  arch- way. 

**  I  cannot  go,**  saud  I ;  "  I  dare  not ; 
I  am  afraid  ;"  for  my  heart  shook  at 
the  prospect  of  the  terrible  revelation. 

'*  Are  vou  afraid  to  meet  what  you 
have  made  ?"  he  replied,  "  what  you 
have  met  before  and  courted ;  are  you 
afraid  of  yourself?" 

**  I  am.  I  am  more  than  afraid.  I 
am  lost.     Dismay  gathers  round  ne 
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like  a  thonder-oloiid  6iled  with  con- 
•uming  yeiureance.     I  will  not  go  I" 

**  You  cannot  choose.  I  and  all  the 
world  before  you  have  gone  there. 
There  must  all  the  generatioDS  of  the 
earth  be  gathered  before  the  end.  You 
shall  know  if  there  be  any  hiding  or 
deceitfulness  there.  Follow  I  the  way 
clears  before  you.'* 

The  darkness  appeared  to  recede  as 
I  advanced,  and  closed  again  behind 
us.  We  were  surrounded  hv  it  like  a 
curtain,  which,  gradually  withdrawing, 
revealed  arch  on  arch,  and  pillar  on 
pillar ;  all  as  black  as  the  grave.  At 
last  1  saw  emerging  before  me,  the 
likeness  of  a  huge  dome,  pillared  round 
about,  with  an  open  entrance,  through 
which  I  was  led.  There  was  within, 
neither  pillar  nor  any  show  of  work- 
manship. The  walks  rose  in  an  un- 
brokeq  bend,  into  the  vast  vault  above. 
One  half  was  filled  with  a  dull  resem- 
blance of  light,  abruptly  terminating  in 
a  wall  of  darkness,  which  descended 
from  the  pinnacle  to  the  floor. 

••  Here,"  said  my  companion,  "  is 
the  place  where  are  registered  the  acts 
and  thoughts  of  every  son  of  Adam. 
Yon  darluiess  holds  them  for  ever  in 
its  bosom,  while  the  deluded  soul 
dreams  they  are  forgotten,  adding  sin 
to  folly,  and  blasphemy  to  sin,  where 
the  roar  of  life  peals  out  security  ;  and 
the  cunning  serpent  whispers  *  Peace.* 
Know  vou  where  you  are  ?** 

*•  I  think  I  do,*  I  replied  ;  for  a  se- 
cret Toice  told  it  to  my  heart  "  But 
tell  me." 

**  This  is  The  Kebp  op  Conscience. 
Dream  not  that  any  tittle  has  passed 
into  the  world  of  oblivion  ;  this  is  but 
the  grave  whence  you  shall  behold  a 
faithful  resurrection.** 

As  I  heard  these  words  my  very 
soul  quailed  within  me  for  horror  ;  and 
I  gasped  out,  **  Do  you  too  remain  ?*' 
"  I  do,**  he  said ;  "  but  my  time  is 
over ;  and  no  eye,  save  your  own, 
may  see  it.  As  in  a  mirror,  the  inward 
man  shall  appear ;  while  the  outward 
act  is  visible.     Hush!  prepare!** 

A  deep  pervading  sound,  like  that 
of  a  death-bell,  shook  the  vault,  and 
swung,  dying  in  awful  echoes.  I  saw 
the  darkness  stir,  and  open  into  a  vista, 
terminated  by  the  appearance  of  a  mir- 
ror, shadowed  by  a  doud.  There  were 
forms  beginnbg  to  appear ;  and,  as 
they  swelled  into  distinctness,  the  cloud 
rolled  up  from  the  mirror,  and  I  saw 
but  what  I  saw  shall  never  be  re- 
vealed again,  save  once. 
It  was  a  terrible  and  a  condemning 


revelation.  Petfl  afto  peal  of  the  dis- 
mal knelling  sounded  ;  and  there  went 
on  before  me  the  re-enactment  of  my 
whole  existence,  in  the  form  of  one 
whom  I  felt  to  be  fatall v  identified  with 
myself.  It  commenced  with  the  latest 
doings  of  life,  and  went  back  retracing 
time  to  the  confines  of  infancy  ;  while 
every  deed  had  its  thought  and  motive, 
or  the  actual  mental  life,  imaged  in 
the  mirror,  to  whose  truth  an  intense 
power  of  memory  bore  testimony. 
There  I  was  body  and  soul,  with  every 
act  of  will  sternly  pictured  by  the  ac- 
cusing shade. 

'In  a  matter  so  intimately  connected 
with  individual  identity,  of  course  no 
power  of  description  could  avail ;  be- 
sides there  is  no  one  of  the  human  race 
who  would  deliberately  pen  down  the 
details  of  such  a  history,  where  he  him- 
self was  the  hero.  The  accompanying 
mind  of  every  outward  deed,  as  seen  m 
the  mirror,  so  accurately  vivified,  sym- 
bolised with  such  searching  minuteness, 
by  forms  and  motions  which  I  felt  iden- 
tical with  my  personal  consciousness, 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instan- 
ces, words  would  only  render  obscure 
and  inappreciable.  The  great  argu- 
ment of  the  panorama  spoke,  *'only 
evil,  and  that  continually  ;*'  and,  while 
the  outward  man  folded  the  garment 
of  integrity  around  it,  it  appeared 
in  the  mirror  stripped  of  its  lying 
vesture ;  branding  itself  face  to  face 
with  the  foulest  hypocrisy.  There 
was  no  deed,  however  secret  ;  no 
thought,  however  subtle  or  transient; 
no  momentary  fancy  ;  no  dim  reverie, 
however  trivial ;  nothing  of  all  the  mo- 
ments of  life  that  did  not  rise  before 
me  there.  Amid  all  this,  there  was 
necessarily  much  of  a  character,  that 
could  hardly  be  called  either  criminal 
or  otherwise  ;  but  among  the  throngs 
of  that  grim  array  of  guilty  scenery, 
how  trifling  did  it  seem  I  From  those 
of  the  latter  description,  I  shall  select 
a  few  of  the  backward-g^ing  series^ 
fixing'  on  those  of  a  comparatively  in- 
significant nature,  though  of  course  the 
whole  must  lose  its  intimately  connect- 
ed character  in  the  mutilation. 
#  #  •  •  # 

*  •  •        This  faded  away. 

Again  the  bell  swung,  and  the  vista 
grew  into  the  form  of  a  room,  with  se- 
veral tables ;  over  which  were  scattered 
confusedly  a  heap  of  books,  letters,  and 
surgical  instruments.  There  was  a 
bright  fire  of  pine,  sitting  opposite  to 
which,  I  recognised  myself  in  the 
alight  figure,  with  bushy,  entangled 
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httr,  fh>iii  bcnettb  whose  thadow  the 
•teepy  looking  cje  gised  iDto  the 
WAverioe  iame.  The  ctodles  were 
dim  ftnd  vntrimaied,  ind  their  long 
wiekt  bang  like  henrte  plumet  in  the 
dan  light  I  at  once  recognised  mj 
own  room  at  P— -.  The  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  bnried  amonff  the  hair, 
supported  the  half  stooping  head  ;  and 
the  elbow  nested  on  tne  pages  of  an 
open  book  on  the  table. 

The  Tery  time  and  season  was  pre- 
sent to  mv  memory.  The  book  was  a 
Tolome  of  Jeremy  Tayloi^  Sermons ; 
and  was  open  at  that  fine  illustration  of 
the  progress  of  the  pardon  of  sin,  in 
the  discourse  ••  on  Godly  Fear  ;*  after 
reading  which,  I  had  left  off  for  a  mo- 
ment, siniek  with  iu  freshness  and  sin- 
cere beauty  ;  **  it  is  a  grace  that  the 
mo«t  holy  persons  beg  of  God  with 
ftiighty  passion,  and  labour  for  with  a 
great  diligence,  and  expect  with  tremb- 
ling fears,  and  concerning  it  many 
tiroes  suffer  sadness  with  uncertain 
souls,  and  receire  it  by  degrees,  and  It 
enters  on  them  by  little  portions,  and 
it  is  broken  as  their  siglis  and  sleeps. 

•*  But  so  hare  I  seen  the  returning 
sea  enter  on  the  strand ;  and  the  waters, 
rolling  toward  the  shore,  throw  up 
little  portions  of  the  tide,  and  retire,  as 
if  Nature  meant  to  play,  and  not  to 
change  the  abode  of  the  waters  ;  but 
still  the  flood  crept  by  little  steppings, 
and  invaded  more  by  his  proirrcssion 
than  he  lost  by  his  retreat ;  and  hav- 
ing told  the  number  of  its  Bte|>s,  it  pos- 
sessess  its  new  portion,  till  the  angel 
calls  it  back,  that  it  may  leave  its  un- 
faithful dwelling  of  the  sound.  So  is 
the  pardon  of  our  sins— — ** 

Surely  the  man  would  say,  who  look- 
ed in  on  his  solitude  at  that  moment, 
in  the  eloquent  words  of  the  rich  and 
glorious  intellect,  whose  treasures  are 
at  his  hand  :  yonder  being  is  wrapt  in 
contemplations  of  **  spiritual  blessings, 
which  are  seeds  of  immortality,  and  of 
infinite  felicities  ;  they  swell  up  to  the 
comprehensions  of  Eternity  :"  his 
**  faith  converses  with  the  angels,  and 
ante-dates  the  hymns  of  glory."  Be- 
hold tlie  mirror  I 

Might  we  dream  of  aught  like  that 
in  Heaven  ?  What  a  glorious  mid- 
night !  the  keen  lustre  of  the  full  moon 
— the  dreamy  glimmerings  of  the  stars 
— the  intense  blue  of  the  sky — the 
strong  light  and  sharp  clear  shadow  on 
the  overhanging  rocks — the  dark  green 
sheen  of  the  open  sea,  whose  waves 
gllMer  like  crystal  in  the  moon,  ere 
they  fall  into  long,  rolling  breakers. 


white  as  the  driven  anow— beaiitifnl ! 
Under  the  rocks,  and  partly  emerging 
from  the  shadow,  stand  three  figures, 
eagerly  gazing  on  the  moon.  He  in 
the  middle  has  his  face  partially  turned 
away,  and  is  the  same  as  he  who  sits 
at  the  table.  If  it  be  that  this  is  a 
fancy  of  Heaven,  sure  those  are  angels 
between  whom  he  hath  made  his  para- 
dise I  One  to  the  left  leans  her  cheek 
on  his  breast,  while  her  clasped  hands 
rest  on  his  shoulder;  her  hair,  confined 
simply  at  each  temple  by  a  slight  rib- 
bon, streams  over  his  arm.  One  to  the 
right  hangs  on  his  arm,  with  her  head 
leaning  on  his  shoulder ;  and  as  they 
all  gaze  earnestly  into  the  sky,  a  dark- 
ness begins  to  dim  the  lustre  of  the 
moon.  Gradually  it  creeps  over  her 
disk,  while  the  affrighted  stars  shrink, 
and  seem  to  hide  themselves  in  the  fir- 
mament; still  they  stand  unmoving 
beneath  the  judgment-like  orb,  whose 
rays  are  hidden  as  if  in  blood.  They 
seem  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  boor, 
as  he  gathers  them  closer  with  his 
arms,  till,  in  the  increasing  darkness, 
they  all  seem  one.  When  the  eclipse 
passes  away,  he  appears  standing  alone 
beside  the  sea.  liiere  is  a  sadness  on 
his  countenance,  as  if  be  wondered  how 
such  an  hour  could  come  and  pass 
away,  and  leave  all  the  world  around 
the  same  except  himself. 

Whether  the  good  old  bishop  would 
have  tolerated  such  a  representation 
of  the  heaveo,  to  whose  confines  he  has 
pointed  the  way ;  or  whether  it  ever 
appeared  under  such  an  aspect  to  his 
imagination,  it  is  impossible  to  know  : 
but,  verily,  such  was  the  scene  in  the 
mirror,  while  that  man  sat  with  his 
arm  resting  on  those  divine  pages, 
whose  piety  and  deep  holiness,  and 
cheerful  breathing  of  benevolence  are 
of  themselves  enough  to  civilise  a 
world. 

Still  he  sits  motionless  at  the  table, 
gazing  into  the  fire.  Suddenly  he 
starts,  and  turns  towards  the  opening 
door.  A  servant,  booted  and  spurred, 
appears,  covered  to  the  knees  with 
mud  ;  he  delivers  a  note.  It  is  lazily 
imfolded  ;  and  while  reading  he  rapidly 
rises  from  his  chair ;  hurried  question- 
ings succeed  ;  and,  seizing  the  whip 
from  the  servant's  hand,  he  leaves  the 
room,  while  an  indescribable  throng  of 
confused  images  sweeps  over  the  mirror. 

#  #  ♦  #  • 

•  ♦  ♦        The  same  moon- 

light scene  again,  with  the  same  inha- 
bitants, occupied  the  vista  itself.  The 
figures  were  flow  more  distinct    Ever 
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and  anon,  as  they  crept  dofer  together, 
his  head  tank  down  to  catch  soft  whis- 
periDgs,  and  answer  to  them  soft  and 
low,  as  tbey  were  uttered. 

Why  hunff  the  clond,  nnshlfted,  on 
the  mirror  whereon  appear  no  images? 
Those  only  can  answer  who  have  been 
actori  in  such  scenes.  The  heart  could 
not  afford  to  stray  from  such  compa- 
nionship, even  with  Fancy  for  a  guide, 
whose  brightest  illusions  were  but  life- 
less and  wearisome  compared  with  such 
reality.         *  #  •  # 

*  *  Another  solemn  knell, 
and  these  things  dissolved  away.  The 
interior  of  a  church  slowly  rrew  out  of 
the  darkness.  Instead  of  a  Gothic 
window  in  the  aisle,  appeared  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  minor.  It  was  the  period 
of  divine  service,  and  all  the  congrega- 
tion were  kneeliug  in  prayer.  There 
was  the  same  figure  againv  kneeling  too 
and  as  the  priest  uttered  the  words  of 
pleadiug,  you  might  hear  the  "  Amen ' 
from  bis  lips. 

Lo  I  iu  the  mirror  the  likeness  of  a 
room,  where  many  well-known  figures 
are  ranged  round  a  table  covered  with 
ffoblets,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  de- 
bauchery. He  is  seated  at  the  further 
end,  ap])arentlv  in  merry  discourse,  for 
all  the  besotted  countenances  are  agape 
with  laughter.  Again  from  the  church 
you  may  hear  his  devout  **  Amen," 
while  in  the  mirror  he  springs  to  his 
feet  with  all  the  rest,  waving  nis  glass 
over  his  head,  and  gulping  down  the 
draught  that  soon  shall  leave  him  sense- 
less. Alas!  how  well  I  remembered 
there  the  invited  guests  of  that  abomi- 
nable banquet,  for  which,  even  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer  in  the  house  of  God, 
I  was  devising  jests  and  cunning  cir- 
cumstances of  revelry  ;  forgetful,  or 
worse  than  forgetful,  willingly  heedless 
of  the  truth  that  sounded  m  my  ears  ; 
*'  Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked 
.^that  which  a  man  soweth  he  shall 
also  reap."    ♦  ♦  #  ♦ 

♦  ♦  #  There  now  appeared 
a  long  room,  occupied  down  the  centre, 
from  end  to  end,  with  a  range  of  nar- 
row, coarsely  oainted  deal  tables.  It 
was  lit  by  a  hue  of  windows  on  ono 
side,  but  principally  from  the  roof.  On 
some  tables  lay  corpses  not  long  dead, 
flung  carelessly  in  attitudes  ludicrously 
appalling  to  an  eye  which  has  only  been 
accustomed  to  contemplate  the  appear- 
ance of  Death,  in  the  rigid  limbs  and 
nicely  arranged  garniture  within  the 
coffin,  eilt  and  tinselled  for  the  rats  and 
the  ugly  vermin  of  the  grave.  Others 
were  strewn  with  nameless  sections  of 


humanity,  green  and  nouldv  with  the 
damps  of  corruption.  Here  lav  a  head« 
the  upper  half  of  the  skull  scalped  and 
sawn  awar,  with  the  brain  removed, 
showing  the  ffKttening  cavity  dotted 
with  white  and  bloody  points ;  the  sec- 
tions of  the  nervous  origins  and  of  tba 
blood  vessels.  The  upturned  faca» 
which  so  often  has  arrogated  to  itself 
the  epithet  "divine,"  showed  whera 
the  assiduous  student  had  removed  the 
eyes,  and  left  two  deep  unsightly  ca- 
verns, where  once,  mayhap,  kindlad 
the  beam  of  genius,  or  trembled  tha 
tear-drop  of  love.  One  side  of  the 
face  denuded  of  the  skin,  exposing  the 
glands  and  muscles,  while  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth,  tensely  stuffed  with  grkss 
to  render  the  dissection  more  practi- 
cable, stretchine  the  hewn  lips  over  the 
protrusive  teeth,  made  a  hideous  spec^ 
tacle.  Stooping,  as  he  sat  before  the 
table,  with  his  face  closely  approaehed 
to  this  ghastly  object,  the  same  figura 
appeared.  His  right  band,  grasping  a 
scalpel,  carelessly  hung  by  his  side,  as 
he  leaned  with  his  left  on  the  table, 
over  the  ol^'ect  of  his  solicitude ;  but 
his  wandering  eyes  seemed  more  intent 
on  the  waverinff  of  the  boughs  in  the 
College-park,  than  on  the  mysteries  of 
anatomy.  Beside  him  stood  one  over 
a  headless  trunk,  which  lay,  bent  back- 
wards, over  a  block,  carefully  exposing 
the  ruddy  surface  of  the  big,  manly 
** pectorals."  Here  stood  another,  a 
string  of  '*  vertebrss"  in  one  band,  and 
a  book  in  the  other,  ever  poring  over 
the  page,  and  glancing  at  the  bones  as 
he  turned  them  about,  with  a  counter 
nance  indicating  more  plainly  than 
words,  that  he  was  "  perplexed  in  the 
extreme."  Before  the  fire  stood  a  third 
over  a  most  ''impossible"  fraction  of 
osteology,  laid  on  the  mantel-piece, 
and  on  his  open  page  might  be  seen 
the  words  **  Os  SphenoYdfs."  Num- 
bers hurried  to  and  fro  laughing,  smok- 
ing, and  apparently  seeking  amusennent 
more  than  occult  lore.  Any  one  might 
know  the  man  who  is  determined  to 
die  rich  in  that  **  black-a-visM,"  firm-set 
personage,  who,  with  wise,  impertur- 
bable face,  intersected  with  anxious 
lines,  sits  in  a  comer  apart  from  all, 
over  his  minute  dissection  of  the  '*  in- 
ternal carotid."  But,  returning  to  him 
who  sits  a-dream  over  his  study,  all 
this  bu&tle  disturbs  him  not ;  still  he 
remains  gazing  forth  on  the  swinging 
trees. 

One  of  the  windows  contained  the 
mirrar.  There  was  the  shore  of  a  qmei 
lake-^I  know  tha  very  spot.    A  little 
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clomp  of  Mh-tre«s,  Tellowin^  ia  the* 
autumn,  intercepted  the  faint  gleam  of 
the  crescent  moon.  The  waters  seem- 
ed to  sleep  mmon;  the  far  winding 
bays  and  promontories.  I  could  see 
the  stirring  of  the  reeds  and  flags,  that 
appeared  to  Ii?e,  in  their  communing 
motion,  on  the  beach.  (How  bis  breast 
at  the  table  swelled,  to  a  long,  melan- 
choly sigh  !)  Beneath  the  boughs  of 
the  ash-trees  he  was  there,  but  he  look- 
ed much  jounger,  and  his  eye  was 
brighter  than  before.  He  was  sitting 
on  the  massy  roots ;  and  who  was  she 
beside  htm.  who  hid  her  face  iu  his 
bosooi,  while  her  hair  fell  over  his 
•boulder  and  his  encircling  arm  ?  He 
seemed  to  speak  in  exulting  sentences, 
as  he  looked  over  the  waters,  and  up 
into  the  starry  sky  ;  and  the  argument 
rose  with  the  sweep  of  his  free  arm 
OYer  tlie  happy  scene,  and  it  too  fell 
on  her  neck,  as  he  leaned  his  cheek  on 
her  drooping  head. 
•  •  •  #  • 

•  •  •         There  seemed  a 

college  class-room.  At  the  extremity 
of  one  of  the  benches  sat  the  same 
figure,  apparently  in  profound  attention 
to  the  prelections  of  the  professor,  who 
was  busied  among  a  heap  of  troughs, 
retorts,  lamps,  and  paraphernalia  of 
chemistry ;  now  trimming  a  charcoal 
chaflng  pan  ;  now  peering  into  a  sim- 
mering crucible  ;  and  again  pointing 
with  a  long  wand  to  numerous  lists  of 
atomic  weights  and  specific  gravities  ; 
or  dipping  his  delicately  tinted  test- 
papers  into  various  tall  glasses,  and 
pointing  to  their  changes  of  colour,  as 
he  withdrew  them  ;  while  his  profound 
countenance  seemed  to  indicate  that 
he  was  about  to  comprehend  and  elu- 
cidate the  •'cosmogony,  or  creation 
of  the  world  which  has  puzzled  philo- 
sophers of  every  age.** 

A  large  window  again  seemed  to  be 
formed  of  the  mirror,  wherein  I  saw  a 
stately  procession  moving  on  carrying 
flowers — a  bridal  party,  bravely  dress- 
ed : — 

*'  KnddlDf  tbMr  hMdt  before  tbem  goet 
The  merry  miiutrelf y.*' 

On  they  swept ;  and  as  the  last  three 
glided  along,  behold!  a  man  of  Eld, 
with  troubled  countenance,  and  shining 
eye  under  his  hoary  fore-lock,  seized 
one  of  them,  who,  though  afraid,  and 
anxious  to  proceed,  was  constrained  to 
listen  to  his  tale.  This  grew  dim  ;  and 
again  I  saw  a  lolly  ship  leaving  the 


shore,  with  a  gentle  breeze  in  her  tunny 
sails :  — 

—  *'  Merrily  ^d  she  drop 

Beneath  the  Idrk,  beaemUKKe  hUl, 
Beneath  the  UffatJuHua  top.** 

Away  she  swung ;  and  as  she  went, 
the  horizon  seemed  to  approach  so  as 
to  bring  before  me  the  wide  ocean,  with 
the  gallant  ship  before  a  pleasant  wind. 
And  then  I  recognised  upon  her  deck 
the  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  became 
again  identified  with  him  among  that 
lonely  crew.  We  sailed  on  and  came 
upon  the  land  of  ice  and  snow  : — 

**  And  Ice,  meat-Ugh,  oune  floating'  by. 
As  green  as  emerald.*' 

We  came  upon  strange  and  fearful 
regions.  Impending-  Alpa  of  solid  ice 
met  our  advancing  prow  : — 

**  The  ice  did  split.  Trith  a  thooder^— 
The  helmsman  steered  her  through.** 

The  Albatross —  the  lovely  clood 
sleeper — hovered  about  our  heads  as  if 
to  guide  our  voyage  in  the  desolate 
place,  and  ^  we  haifd  it  in  God'a  name* 
— and  all  was  peaceful  and  well  around 
us  until,  in  an  evil  hour,  *«with  ray 
cross-bow  I  shot  the  Albatross."  Stiil 
we  sailed  on,  and,  to  use  those  words 
which  seem  enchanted,  which  are  music 
and  melody : — 

■*  The  fair  breese  blew,  the  white  fo«m  flew. 
The  furrow  followed  free  ; 
We  were  the  first  that  ever  bont 
Into  that  silent  seal" 

But  unslumbering  vengeance  dogged 
our  wake  ;  and  the  curse  uf  tlie  rotting 
calm  came  on  ;  **  yea,  slimy  things  did 
crawl  with  legs  upon  the  slimy  sea.* 
And  the  HelT-ship  with  her  skeleton 
ribs  appeared  afar  off,  floating  towards 
us,  against  the  setting  sun  ;  and  she 
neared,  and  neared ;  and  1  saw  the 
**  Night-mare  Life-in- Death,  who  thicks 
man's  blood  with  cold,**  dicing  for  our 
souls  with  her  fiendish  crew  ;  and  she 
won  mine.  And  there  I  lay  under  the 
burden  of  that  infernal  spell,  until 
"  some  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me,**  as 
I  watched  **  within  the  shadow  of  the 
ship,"  the  rich  attire  of  the  twining 
water-snakes ;  **  and  I  blessed  them  un- 
awares," and  I  awoke  from  my  con- 
suming thirst  in  my  dewy  garments. 
A  faint  hymning  breathed  into  my  ear 
as  from  primal  Paradise  :— 


•  And  now  *twa8  like  all  i 

Now  like  a  lonely  flute; 
And  now  It  is  an  •ngei's  song. 
That  makes  the  heavens  be  mote.** 
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There  sat  tbe  attentive  class-fellows, 
and  my  figure  amongp  them,  apparently 
as  attentive  as  any  ;  but  instead  of  the 
gnrave  analysis  of  the  learned  lecturer, 
I  heard 

*'  A  noiM  at  of  A  bidden  brook, 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June,  '^ 

That  to  the  sleeping  nroods  all  night 
SIngeth  a  quiet  tune.'* 

And  I  exulted  in  the  joy  of  the  accurs- 
ed bondage  departing',  and  felt  my 
blood  beat  with  new  life  returning  to 
the  well-known  shoccs.  My  very  being 
was  interfused  with  that  of  the  mariner, 
and  surrounded  with  the  heavenly  halo 
that  dreams  around  these  holy  words, 
steeped  in  the  glories  of  sunrise  : — 

**  Bot  80on  there  breathed  a  wfod  on  me, 
Nor  aoond  nor  motion  made ; 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  tea. 
In  ripple,  nor  in  shade : 

It  raised  my  hair.  It  fanned  my  cheek, 
Uke  a  meadow.gale  of  spring* 

It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears, 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship, 

Yet  she  sailed  softly  too ; 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  tbe  breeze. 

On  me  alone  it  blew. 

Oh :  dream  of  joy  I  is  this  Indeed, 

The  ligbt-house  top  I  see  ? 
Is  this  the  hill  ?  i^i  this  the  kirk  ? 

Is  this  mine  own  conntrie  ?*' 

How  very  vividly  I  recollected  then 
all  the  phantasmal  and  tremendous 
dream-scener^r  of  the  ancient  mariner, 
into  whose  being  I  entered  in  suffering 
and  deliverance. 

The  lecturer  bowed,  and  closed  his 
book  ;  the  students  rose,  and  rising 
along  with  them,  my  figure  departed, 
and  the  cloud  darkened  over  the  mir- 
ror as  Fancy  was  recalled  from  her 
wanderings. 

»  #  #  #  # 

•  ♦  There  appeared  a 

room  filled  with  youthful  revellers.  I 
yet  shudder  to  think  of  looking  calmly 
under  such  horrible  circumstances  on 
such  a  scene.  Around  the  table  sat 
many  youths,  some  barely  emerged 
from  boyhood,  their  faces  flushed,  and 
those  lips,  which  should  only  rejoice  to 
glow  in  breathing  the  free  air  of  dale 
and  mountain,  hanging  in  the  stupefac- 
tion of  drink.  Others,  whose  well 
shaven  chins  betokened  greater  matu- 
rity of  age,  threw  mocking  looks  at 
their  younger  companions,  as  they  gra- 
dually yielded  to  the  fiery  tempter, 
and  rolled  from  their  chairs.  They 
were  of  all  a^^es  froqj  adolescence  to 


manhood.  At  one  end  of  the  board 
the  same  slight  figure  pointed  in  dumb 
instructions  to  a  servant,  seemingly  in 
reverie,  for  his  eye  had  but  a  vacant 
reply  to  the  uplifted  glasses,  as  he 
pledged  his  guests. 

The  mirror  discloses  a  chamber, 
where  a  sobbing  group  bends  grief-like 
and  tearful  over  a  bed.  One  apart,  a 
woman  of  sober  aspect,  leans  on  her 
hand  "refusing  to  be  comforted."  One 
is  closing  the  eyes  of  a  young  corpse, 
and  composing  the  thin  pallid  features 
whereon,  even  in  death,  lingers  a  beauty 
that  must  only  yield  to  corruption. 

See  how  he  gnaws  his  lip  amid  its 
smiles,  while  the  table  dances  to  the 
beating  of  that  merry  company !  How 
he  twists  his  hand  among  his  hair,  as 
they  shout  forth  their  lunatic  fancies ! 
Not  one  among  them  all  even  dreams 
of  the  bitter  tears  that  dim  the  eye  of 
him  whom  they  appeal  to  as  the  arbi- 
ter of  their  folly. 

•  •  •  *  # 

*  •        I  easily  recognised 

the  interior  of  Roslin  Chapel— that 
beautiful  remnant  of  the  olden  time- 
old,  but  not  a  ruin.  The  sun  was  shin- 
ing in  on  the  pillars,  throwing  broad 
streams  of  light  between  them,  and 
their  reverend  shadows  fell  dark  and 
slanting.     I  saw  myself  standing  with 

my  old  friend  S ,  beside  an  elderly 

man,  who  ]>ointed  with  a  long  wand  to 
the  "'prentice  pillar."  There  was  a  par- 
tial smile  on  our  faces,  apparently  at 
his  pompous  rigmarole. 

In  the  mirror  was  diplayed  the  same 
scene,  but  with  different  inhabitants. 
The  chapel  had  lost  the  solemn  air  of 
anti(}uity ;  the  walls  were  new,  and  the 
carving  on  every  point  exquisitely 
finished.  The  pillars  were  as  if  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  the  carver ;  but  the 
'•'prentice  pillar"  seemed  especially 
beautifuh  A  thoughtful  looking  youth, 
of  a  most  serene  and  intelligent  counte- 
nance, walked  to  and  fro  beneath  the 
choir.  Beside  the  pillar  stood  a  man 
of  maturer  years  ;  and  as  he  scanned 
its  proportions,  there  gathered  some- 
thing fiendish  in  his  dark  eye.  After 
a  little  they  both  moved  off.  The 
youth  went  first,  and  just  as  his  foot 
touched  the  threshold,  the  elder  lifted 
an  axe  from  a  heap  of  huddled  tools, 
and  with  all  his  force  drove  its  broad 
back  down  on  his  companion's  skull. 
He  then  replaced  the  instrument  of 
murder,  and  bore  the  supple  body  to- 
ward the  river. 

The  scene  changed  in  the  mirror. 
It  was  moonlight,  and,  on  the  bank  of 
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tb«  lorelr  ftretoit  a  jooof  girl  muaed 
in  her  plaid  paced  backwiM  and  for- 
ward under  the  OTerbangiog  bought. 
She  ttoppad  and  sraxcd  aonoiuly  among 
tlie  treea  upward  toward  the  chipel  i 
then  fixed  ner  eye  steadfattlv  on  the 
turret!  of  the  caatle,  a«  though  ahe  ex- 
pected a  aifrnaL  After  aome  time,  ap- 
parently diaappoinCed,  ahe  took  her 
wajr  through  the  trees,  when  ahe  atum* 
bled  over  a  heap  of  withered  leaves  i 
and  ou  regaining  her  feet,  behold  I  the 
body  of  the  youth  who  waa  struck  duwa 
in  the  chapel,  with  his  blody  features 
and  his  disfigured  head  I  She  appeared 
to  remain  senseless  for  a  time,  until 
returning  recollection  brought  the  fear- 
ful sight  before  her  eyes  {  when,  pale 
and  bcM-ildered,  with  hands  clasped 
above  her  head,  she  flew  toward  the 
heights. 

Again  the  chapel.  It  was  solemn 
mass.  The  congregation  were  all 
wrapt  in  the  awe  ot  the  ncrifichd  mys- 
tery. A  stir  pervaded  the  masa  of 
worshippers,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  in  glided  a  feoude,  thin  and  palUd 
as  a  spectre.  Her  eye  was  that  of  a 
maniac  ;  and  they  attempted  to  soothe 
her  into  departure ;  but  she  pressed  on, 
and  pointing  to  the  *prentice  pillar  with 
a  melancholy  smile,  fell  to  the  ground 
with  a  strong  convulsion,  and  the  whole 
scene  vanished  away.* 

•  •  •  *  • 

♦  •  I  WW  my  own 

figure  standing  in  a  beautiful,  clear, 
midnight,  on  a  sloping  height ;  part  of 
a  great  city^t  was  Ediu burgh ^-ap* 
peared  lo  the  valley ;  and  the  grey  mass 
of  Holy  rood  convenient.  Above  were 
the  ruins  of  St.  Anthony's  chapel ;  and 
I  was  placed  vdxh  two  others  on  the 
brink  of  a  little  stream,  that  bubbled 
from  underneath  a  large  stone — St. 
Anthony*s  well.  The  three  were  si- 
lent,  and  musing  each  his  own  sad  or 
merry  meditation. 

A  ^reat  gap  in  the  walls  of  the  ruin 
contained  the  mirror.  A  green  field 
in  summertime  was  there,  and  through 
it  ran  just  such  another  stream,  with  a 
hedge  of  old  gray  thorn-trees  nigh. 
One  figure,  of  a  girl,  was  forming  tiny 
ships  from  the  flag4eaves,  and  a 
laughing  child,  tumbling  on  the  anrass, 
gazed  afler  them  as  the^  floated  down, 
and  laughed  at  their  inevitable  ship- 
wreck. 


How  true  the  |ncture !  for  oo  that 
very  spot,  one  lovely  night,  retamiag 
from  a  stroll  to  Arthur's  seat  aod  the 
Craigs,  we  had  wandered  along  the 
hill  to  the  old  chapel,  and  on  our  hoaeo 
ward  way,  the  bubbling  of  the  water 
seemed  to  me  a  voice  from  tke  de|iart- 
ed  world  of  infancy,  and  I  stopped  on 
its  brink,  while  tears  that  would  not 
flow  oppressed  my  heart,  as  the  visions 
of  b  v-gone  days  came  thronging  to  the 
tinkle  of  the  stream. 

«  •  •  •  • 

*  *     ^     An  old  lathioned 

roook,  with  a  little'clrcle  gathered  near 
the  fire  about  an  aged,  white-haired 
man,  who  was  reading  from  a  large 
book.  I  knew  my  own  featares  la 
those  of  the  little  urchin,  who  sat  oa 
the  low  stool  opposite  to  him.  Its 
eyes  weve  fiaed  and  dreamy,  and  its 
whole  attitttdc  that  of  the  profotmdest 
attention. 

In  the  mirror  the  eaitb  bj  as  ^f 
aflPrighted  under  the  lurid  firmameat 
Suddenly  the  sky  opened,  and  an  aogel 
appeared  sounding  a  trumpet.  And 
there  rode  oat  a  pale  horse,  and  be  that 
sate  on  him  was  Death,  and  Hell  fol- 
lowed after  him.  And  a  sword  was 
given  unto  him,  wherewith  be  sImmM 
smite  the  nations ;  and  he  went  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer.  And  I 
saw  the  inhabitants  of  the  Earth  grow 
pale  as  he  waived  his  sword.  And  he 
trampled  kingdoms  down  beneath  -the 
hooves  of  his  ghastly  steed;  while  bis 
horrible  follower  glared  over  his  prey, 
and  champed  his  gloomy  jaws,  from 
which  ascended  up  the  smoke  of  their 
burning.  And  the  mirror  changed  with 
the  changing  of  his  sublime  vision,  who 
on  Patmo9*s  isle  had  his  lips  touched 
with  a  fervour  from  unearthly  finders, 
^  to  speak  the  Apocalypse  of  Hea- 
ven f 

•  .•  *  *  • 

A  lovely  sea  beach,  beside  a  white 
house,  on  a  crecn  knoll.  On  an  old 
mossy  stone  the  same  child  was  lean- 
ing, gazing  out  on  the  sea,  whose  oslm 
surface  formed  the  mirror. 

It  showed  the  entrance  to  a  dark 
valley,  most  like  a  dungeon  for  con- 
demned spirits.  Black  clouds  swept 
over  it  continually,  and  barren  hills 
girded  it  In,  A  man,  clad  on  his  fipont 
with  armour,  and  having  a  sword  girded 
on  his  thigh,  appeared   wending  his 


*  Those  who  have  ever  visited  Roslin  Chapel,  with  the  vary  dignified  CiceroBSt, 
who  *<  did  iahabit  there,**  will  recognise  hi  the  affidr  ef  the  aze,  a  portion  of  his 
parrottsd  story  aboat  the  pilhu*.  The  other  circamstaacea  I  had  firaowd  in  my  ima- 
ipnation,  while  bearinc  of  the  AUe  of  its  architect^  who  certainly  wu  bo  comaoa 
"    "wbf  traa.* 
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way  tbrongh  it.  He  walked  muttoMily, 
looking^  keenly  couiid  as  ooe  who  ex- 
pected an  enemy.  And,  lo !  adyanc- 
in^  towards  him,  came  on  the  footstep 
of  the  Fiend,  whose  form,  as  they  met 
and  parlied,  swelled  with  ragre,  and  his 
countenance  was  **  hideous  to  behold." 
With  that  he  straddled  quite  otot  tho 
whole  of  the  way,  saying* — 

•*  I  am  Apollyon,  and  I  swear  by 
my  infernal  den  that  thou  shalt  go  no 
farther  ;  here  will  I  spill  thy  soul  T 

And  he  cast  grievous  fiery  darts, 
which  stuck  fast  some,  and  some  were 
warded  off.  At  last  Christian  (for  it 
was  he)  seemed  overcome,  and  his 
tword  flew  from  his  hand  as  he  fell. 
But  just  as  his  everlasting  ruin  was 
well  nigh  compassed,  he  stretched  it 
forth,  and  grasped  his  sword,  and  gave 
a  deadly  thrust  to  his  enemy.  And 
with  that  Apollyon  uttered  a  loud 
shriek,  **and  spread  out  hit  dragon 
wings,  and  sped  him  away,  and  Chris- 
tian saw  him  no  more." 

This  scene  from  the  PUgrini^t  Pro- 
gret»  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 
my  mind  in  childhood,  and  was  con- 
tinually present  with  a  too  vivid  fancy, 
sometimes  even  to  oppression.  I  saw 
many  others  of  the  same  origin,  omong 
which  I  recollect  the  unutterable 
beauty  of  that  where  I  saw  Christian 
standing  with  the  shepherds  on  the 
Delectable  Mountains,  as  they  stretched 
out  their  arms  pointing  him  to  the 
gates  of  the  Celestial  City. 

I  must  pass  over  hundreds  of  scenes 
which  lived  before  me  there— remem- 
bered, alas !  too  well :  would  that  they 
were  as  easily  forgotten  as  told.  In 
multitudes  they  arose,  and  passed  with 
damning  faithuilness,  tearing  up  by  the 
foul  roots  every  goodly  plant  that 
^  showed  so  fair  a  leaf  atni  blossom  on 
the  scene  of  life.  Their  history  would 
fill  a  lifetime  ;  and  it  were  a  history  in 
the  main,  which  a  son  of  perdition 
might  well  syllable  in  hell  to  the  ears 
of  gladdened  demons. 

*  #  •  # 

The  vista  and  the  mirror  now  began 
to  be  throi^ed  with  imperfect  and 
half-seen  forms,  without  distinguishable 
shape,  dreamier  and  dreamier  like  the 
creatures  of  a  swoon.    My  head  swam. 


and  I  remember  the  vault  or  its  phan- 
toms no  more. 

**My  time  is  come,"  said  a  voice 
beside  mai  and  I  found  myself  stand- 
ing once  more  with  Harry  Neil,  on  the 
steps  of  the  colonnade.  A  small  boat 
awam  close  beside  ut,  into  which  he  en- 
tered, and  directed  me  by  signs  to  follow. 

A  gentle  curront  carried  us  on, 
<*  without  the  aid  of  sail  or  oar,**  toward 
the  haze,  into  which  we  soon  entered ^ 
When  aher  a  little  I  looked  up,  I  saw 
what  seemed  the  western  shore  of 
Island  Magee,  which  is  laved  by  the 
waters  of  Lame  Loch.  There  was 
holy,  beautiful  light  upon  it,  like  that 
of  sunset;  and  backward  over  the 
Sallagb  Braes,  I  saw  the  descending 
globe  in  the  midst  of  a  long  sea  of 
golden  light,  which  bathed  their  sum- 
mits and  ebbed  into  a  pearly  azure, 
stretching  away  beyond  the  lofty  head 
of  Agnew*8  Hill.  A  highway  of  chas- 
tened fire  lay  upon  the  still  waters  in 
our  receding  track ;  the  heights  of 
Magheramourne,  on  th^  oppoitite  side 
of  the  loch,  were  of  an  intense  blue, 
and  they  fell  sheer  sloping  down  into  its 
bosom ;  and  every  tree  looked  glad,  and 
every  bird  sang  sweet  in  the  summer  eve. 

Our  little  skiff  came  lightly  ashore 
In  the  northern  bay  of  Barney's  point. 
I  stepped  out  on  the  beach,  and  I 
knew  every  old  stone  around  me  as  I 
walked  upward  into  the  fields ;  turning 
for  an  instant  I  saw  that  my  com- 
panion had  not  left  the  boat,  and  was 
pushing  her  from  the  beach.  He  saw 
my  inquiring  look,  and  pointing  with 
his  arm  toward  tha  church  at  a  littie 
distance,  floated  away.  I  felt  my 
heart  growing  young  again  as  I  ap- 
proached the  olcl  white  cottage  among 
the  elder  trees,  where  Ellen  —  used 
to  live — there  it  was,  the  very  same  as 
ever  ;  and  I  thought  the  leaves  spoke 
to  me  as  I  passed  abng.  I  looked 
out  before  the  door  to  a  sloping  field, 
covered  with  daisies,  and  there,  sitting 
on  a  little  knoU,  knotting  the  wild 
flowers,  the  little  maid  Ellen  — *  her- 
self I  I  went  round  the  field  so  as  to 
approach  her  from  behind.  I  heard 
her  voice  as  I  came  near,  singing  an 
old  ballad,  to  which  I  used  to  listen  as 
I  lay  beside  her  on  the  grass  :'— 


« It's  up  the  hills,  an*  down  the  braety 

An'  ower  the  heather  green. 
It's  lang  sin'  ye  were  here  before^ 

It's  langsoroe  ye  has  been — 
There's  mony  a  bouse,  and  mooy  a  ha » 

And  mooy  a  Uss  betweeo." 
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»  Oh !  Mwjtj,  wipe  awa  the  teon, 

They*re  hefpui*  frae  joor  een, 
For  mony  a  houte,  and  mony  a  ha* 

8in*  BeltAoe  1  hae  teen. 
Bat  no  ae  laas  by  the  hearth-atane, 

Sae  bonny  litt  between.*' 

**  Oh!  WiHy,  tak*  me  toiyonr  breeet» 

An*  Ut  nie  greet  nay  fill ; 
ye*re  gaun  awa  again,  Willy — 

The  Attn  blinks  on  the  hiU — 
An*  I  maun  bide  the  lee  lang  year 

Sae  aair  again'  my  will** 

«  Oh !  let  me  kits  yon,  my  wee  Mary, 

For  I  maun  gang  my  lane ; 
But  will  ye  keep  the  tryst,  Mary, 

When  May  flowers  spring  again  ?** 

•  •••••  • 

MOh!  weary  are  the  lang,  lang  nichte. 

An*  driech  the  lanely  hours, 
Until  the  May  comes  back  again* 

Wi*  a*  her  bonny  flowers." 

« It's  op  the  hills,  an*  down  the  braes. 

An*  ower  the  heather  green, 
It*s  lang  sin*  I  was  here  before. 

It's  langsome  I  hae  been — 
An*  mony  a  hill,  an*  mony  a  dale. 

An*  mony  a  mile  between.** 

«  Weel  hae  ye  kept  yer  tryst,  Willy^ 

The  red  is  in  your  cheek, 
An*  glancin*  are  your  een,  Willy, 

An'  pleasant  words  ve  speak  ; 
An*  ye  hae  come  frae  the  leevio*  world 

Tour  afn  true  love  to  seek." 

«  What  gars  ye  look  sae  pale,  Mary  ?  j 

What  gars  ye  look  sae  wan  ? 
Ye  hae  a  smell  o'  the  kirk-yard  banes, 

Amang  the  rotten  san' ; 
Your  een  are  like  the  dead  woman's. 

And  I  a  leevin*  man.** 

<*  Come  np  wi'  rae  to  the  kirk-yard, 

Ye  promised  me  to  wed ; 
I  sleep  a*  nicht  in  a  deep,  damp  grare, 

Wi'  moul^  sae  newly  spread ; 
An*  lay  ye  down  wi*  me,  Willy, 

Upon  our  marriage  bed." 

When  she  had  finished,  I  stole  gently  daisies  and  singing  songs— I  am  very 

up  to  her,  and  said  in  a  low  voice —  happy  ;    but    what    have    you   been 

'•Ellen.**  doing?" 

She  looked  up  into  my  face  with  a  tui--.uj        j       j 

melancholy  smile,  and  answered-  ^   •^^^^k"?  ^^    T^T^\^. 

-Ha,   Coul    Goppagh,    have    you  •*"''^'-  .^^f  ?  ? !  ^''ii ^^"  "^  ^ 

come  at  last  r                •  F^»  »?**  ^^^  had  rolled  so  many 

So  I  lay  down  beside  her.  WP7  daya-and  to  Ellen. 

••  I  have  tome,"  said  I ;  «  but  oh  I  **  Had  yon  a  pleasant  joaroer  §nm 

Ellen,  what  hive  you  been  doing  since  far   ^way^*  she   asked;    ''and  wbat 

I  saw  you  last — so  many  long  years  ?"  brings  you  here  alone  ?     I  sent  Hiny 

**  Hush !"  she  answered ;  •*  stringing  Neill  for  you-^i-give  me  my  tokcB  .** 
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•*  What."  taid  I,  « the  handkerchief? 
Harry  has  it  with  him." 

"  Where  is  he  T 

*•  He  is  gone  up  to  the  church-yard," 
I  said,  **  and  1  think  he  will  be  here 
•oon." 

.  "  Nay,"  she  said,  "  you  have  loat  my 
token  ;  I  must  go  and  seek  it  from 
kimseie 

She  rose  suddenly,  and  glided  away 
from  my  sight  toward  the  church  which 
was  at  hand. 

I  rose  bewildered,  and  followed  in 
the  same  direction.  When  I  entered 
the  enclosure,  I  saw  the  stones  as  I 
had  known  them  before.  One  bore 
the  inscription — **  Harry  Neill,  lost 
20th  April,  J  8 — ;"  and  the  grave  be- 
low it  was  open,  with  Harry  sitting  on 

the  brink.    Another,  *<  Ellen ,  Mi. 

11,"  open  too,  and  beside  it  sat  Ellen, 
with  the  handkerchief  in  her  hands, 
into  the  corner  of  which  she  was  look- 


ing earnestly.  I  stopped  beside  the 
tomb  of  my  old  relative  :  the  sun  was 
jvst  departing,  and  a  great  glory* 
beamed  over  the  dreamy  hills  and  the 
sleeping  waters.  As  I  gazed  around 
me,  I  saw  htm  sink  below  the  moun- 
tains— the  green  leaves  yellowed  on 
the  trees,  and  withered,  and  fell — 
trunks  and  branches  grew  grey  and 
blasted — the  hills  became  old  and  pale 
— the  gleam  departed  from  the  troub- 
ling waters — a  breath  of  decay  passed 
over  the  fields — the  church  wasted 
away,  and  I  saw  the  grass  shrivelling 
like  dust  beneath  my  feet.  I  looked 
at  the  forms  beside  me,  and  saw  two 
skeletons  falling  piecemeal  into  the 
open  graves.  I  felt  the  flesh  drying 
and  crumbling  from  my  bones  ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  roar  **  as  of  many  waters, 
of  chariots  and  horsemen  rushing  to 
battle,"  I  sunk  in  the  universal  wreck 
among  the  ruined  tombs. 


CHAPTER  vt. 

<*  There's  no  soch  thiotr.** 

Macbeth. 


*  How  is  he  now,  Doctor  T  said  an 
anxious,  whispering  voice  close  beside 
me. 

"  Better — much  better,"  was  an- 
swered ill  a  tone  which  I  thought  I 
knew.  "  His  breathing  is  becoming 
quite  natural,  and  his  pulse  is  slow  and 
full.  I  am  released  from  a  great  load 
of  agony  when  I  can  tell  you  that  I 
am  almost  sure  of  his  recovery.  Tbauk 
God— be  silent,** 

"  There  are  a  great  many  people 
anxious  to  see  you,  sir,**  said  the  other 
voice.     "  Perhaps  — — " 

"  Do,  James,  like  a  good  fellow," 
answered  he  who  was  addressed,  "go 

and  see   Mr,  for   me,  and   Mr. 

■  ;    tell   them   I'll   soon    be   with 

them  ;  and,  d*ye  hear  ?  if  any  person 
wishes  particularly  to  see  me,  request 
him  to  walk  down  here — 1*11  see  them 
in  the  next  room.  I  will  not  leave 
this  house  .for  any  earthly  considera- 
tion, until  I  am  certain  of  the  result. 

Oh,  my  God  I  if .     Run,  James, 

run,  you'll  do  as  well  as  me." 

I  began  to  be  conscious  of  a  slight 
throbbing  at  my  left  temple,  and  open- 
ing my  eyes,  I  found  myself  lying  in  a 
bed  with  white  curtains,  beside  which 
was  sitting  my  old  and  excellent  friend. 
Dr.  Condyle,  with  an  expression  of 
dreadful  anxiety  on  his  knitted  brow, 
which  he  supported  with  one  hand ; 
Vol.  Xfl. 


his  elbow  leaned  on  the  bedside,  while 
with  the  fingers  of  the  other  he  pressed 
my  wrist  I  Tiad  considerable  diffi- 
culty for  some  moments  to  command 
my  sensations,  or  reduce  them  to  my 
own  comprehension.  When  I  opened 
my  ey«s  he  started  up,  and  a  great 
change  came  over  his  features. 

*«  God  be  praised,"  he  exclaimed' 
clasping  his  hands  together. 

"Why,  Doctor,"  said  I,  in  the  great- 
est bewilderment,  **  what  is  this  ?— 
where  am  I  ? — how  does  it  come—?*' 

**  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said  most  en- 
treatingly,  "  my  dear  fellow,  be  quiet ; 
ril  tell  you  all  soon — sleep,  sleep, 
sleep,  for  a  little  while.** 

A  vague  notion  of  actual  life  began 
to  steal  over  me — a  joy,  an  unutterable 
delight;  such  as  I  would  suppose 
Adam  to  have  felt  when  he  opened 
his  eyes  in  paradise  and  knew  that  he 
was  a  living  thing. 

"  Sleep,  sleep*"  1  murmured  in  in- 
tense extacy.  "  Do  you  know,  Doctor, 
it  strikes  me  just  now  that  I  have  been 
sleeping  long  enough  for  one  hand.  I 
think  it's  nearly  time  for  me  to  turn 
out  now.  Tell  me — I  have  had  fever, 
I  suppose — when  did  it  happen  ? — 
have  1  been  long  ill  ? — I'm  sure  I 
must  have  been  talking  a  deal  of  non- 
sense, for .      Condyle,  where  am 

I? — is.  that  blood  on  the  curtoins?" 
2  z      T 
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I  mm  on  the  wbke  btngiast  t  teiiM 
of  tpriDlduigt,  M  if  blood  had  beea 
jerked  fraqseDtlj  from  a  vmaU  sjringe 
OTor  my  bead.    «*  And  I  tee  a  ftooMcb 

Cap  there  on  the  table  anrely  yon 
Ten*t  been  clearing  oat  after  that 
style,  efar 

•  My  dear  fellow,  if  yon  hate 
patienoe  for  a  little.  111  tell  you  all.* 

"Birt,  Condyle,  111  not  have  pa- 
tience. I  cant  have  had  ferer  tnrely, 
lor  I  fed  strong,  only  my  head  is  a 
little  conlvsedi  what  has  been  the 
matter  f  I  pot  my  hand  scetdentally 
to  my  head,  and  foand  it  bandaged 
with  a  |»d  OTcr  the  left  temple.  **  Oh 
koT'  said  I,  *yoo*Te  been  practisiiig 
arteriotory  on  m^  proper  and  pecaliar 
arteria  temporalis--now  tell  me  what 
it's  all  about?" 

«<I  shall  leave  the  room,**  said  he, 
**  till  five  o'clock,"  lookiftf  at  his  watch, 
"since  yon  are  so  fboush,  and  lock 
the  door.  GkM>d  morning  P  and  he 
walked  away. 

«  Condyle,"  saidJ  calling  him,  "  I'U 
tdl  you  what  TU  do.** 

-  What  r  said  he. 

**  111  thrash  you  like  a  spaniel  when 


m^Bum. 
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went  out  and  tamed  the  key 
behind  him. 

"  fio  then,"  thooght  I  to  mysel(  «  I 
am  noc  aliye  after  aU.  I  am  not  awake, 
nor  baYe  I  been  dreaming.  Here  I 
most  He  in  some  other  imprisonment 
tiU  five  o'clock.  When  may  that  be, 
I  wonder;  according  to  my  experience 
of  time,  I  suppose  some  trifling  matter 
of  a  thousand  years  or  two." 

The  worthy  Doctor,  however,  was 
wiser  than  I,  for  I  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep,  from  which  I  awoke  in  the  even- 
ing sUU  weak,  but  cheerful  and  re- 
freshed. In  order  to  satisfy  my  mysti- 
fied brain,  finding  me  so  much  better, 
he  told  me  that  on  the  evening  two 
days  previous  be  had  been  sent  for  in 
great  haste,  to  see  a  young  gentleman 
at  the  hotel,  who,  he  was  told,  was 
behavinff  in  a  very  extraordinary  man- 
ner, and  evidently  out  of  his  senses. 
On  arriving,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
me  walking  solemnly  round  the  room, 
as  if  following  some  invisible  guide, 
with  dilated  pupils,  and  apparently 
quite  unconscious  of  my  real  situation. 
On  inouiry,  he  heard  from  the  waiter 
of  my  having  sent  for  somethiog  from 
his  place,  and  when  the  phial  was 
shown  him,  found  it  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  laudanum.  His  assisUnt 
was  sent  for,  who  said  such  was  the 
article  asked  for,  m^t  likely  by  some 


Uonder  of  the  aesMi^;«r.  He  like- 
wise Niid  that  it  was  emptier  by  up- 
wards of  a  drachm  than  when  it  Imt 
his  hands.  The  whole  afiair  was  now 
plain.  I  had  got  laudanum  by  mis- 
take, and  unthmkingly  swallowed  fioor 
or  five  doses  at  a  single  dranght,  whieh, 
with  the  unusnal  quantity  of  other 
stimulants,  sufficiently  accounted  Cor 
alL  I  had  fellen  into  a  still  more  pro- 
found stupor,  fVom  which  it  required 
the  most  active  measures  to  bring 
about  oonscioosness,  and  he  had  for  a 
long  time  despaired  of  my  life.  Such 
was  his  tale ;  but  to  me,  who  seemed 
to  have  passed  innummble  years  in 
the  worid  to  come,  there  still  remained 
much  mystery.  As  I  grew  atron|er, 
however,  the  sombre  and  awful  im« 
pressions  wore  away,  amd  I  gmdnaUf 
became  convinced  that  1  was  "  of  the 
earth,  earthy." 

It  was  some  time  afterwards,  when 
my  fellow-travellers  had  returned  from 
their  trip  round  the  coast,  much  mar- 
velling why  I  had  not  joined  them,  as 
we  drew  in  our  chairs  to  the  fire  after 
dinner  in  Condyle's,  that  I  for  the  first 
time  related,  amid  many  ludicroos  in- 
terruptions from  Frank,  my  weird  pil- 
grimage in  the  other  worid. 

When  I  spcke  of  following  my  con- 
ductor through  the  storm  to  the 
Curran— 

**  Ay,"duoth  Frank,  ^that  was  when 
Condyle  here  found  you  pacing  round 
the  room  like  a  blind  horse  in  a  bark- 
mill." 

**  Confound  your  blind  horse,"  said  I, 
**  and  hear  my  story.* 

But  when  1  spoke  of  the  mad  voyage 
and  the  furious  gale,  with  its  choking 
spray. 

**  Exactly,"  cried  he ;  "  so  much  for 
the  six  buckets  of  water  he  soused  over 
your  pate." 

I  told  them  of  the  terror  I  experi- 
enced on  anticipating  destruction,  when 
the  boat  heaved  over  the  rock;  and 
after  whirling  so  long  in  the  ocean,  how 
my  temple  struck  on  a  crag,  and  I  be- 
came senseless — 

«  All  this  rus^"  smd  he,  *<  about  the 
jag  of  a  lancet  in  your  temporal  artery." 

I  described  as  vividly  as  my  strong 
recollection  would  allow,  how  in  des- 
peration I  fought  with  the  waves,  and 
struggled  with  the  pillar  I  could  not 
grasp  in  the  solitude  of  the  Black 
Cave,  and  my  lapse  into  helplessness. 

<*Just  so,"  he  said,  ''that  is  the 
secret  of  vonr  tearing  poor  Jemmy 
Stewart's  blanketa  to   tatteis,    when 
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you  had  to  be  tied  band  and  foot  with  eh  ?  who  leave   their  IHends  to  the 

napkins."     '  tender  mercies  of  'mashlin*  cakes  on 

1  mentioned  the  wild  seraphic  nrasic  Fox  Head,  and  the  superintendence  of 

I  had   heard  on    awaking  from  my  *  Alick  M*Cock*  at  the  Causeway.** 

death-trance,  beneath  the  columns,  in  "I  assure  you it*s  e?ery  word  true." 

the  kingdom  of  the  Past  Oh !  oh  !  oh  I** 

<*  Ha  I  ha  f  he  shouted,  «can  I  live  **  Well.*'  said  I,  <*you  may  think  as 
to  hear  this  ?  Just  then  you  were  yon  please  ;  but  if  «ny  man  will  smoke 
sineing  'Gramachree  my  cruiskeen,'  fifteen  cigars,  and  twelve  pipes  of 
and  Condyle  found  your  pulse  getting  negrohead.  with  three  glasses  of  Bush- 
more  reasonable."  mills,  and  two  of  unqualified  rum,  with- 
it  was  impossible  to  get  on  sen-  in  five  hours,  and  then  quaff  a  drachm 
ously  ;  for  at  the  dose  of  all,  when  I  and  half  of  laudanum,  by  way  of  a  com- 
wtts  relating  the  visible  decay  of  the  poser,  and  after  that  say  he  will  not 
world  in  the  churchyard,  and  my  fall-  believe  me,  let  him  be  '  anathema  ma- 
ing  into  the  tomb,  he  exclaimed —  ranatha,*  and    I  will  confess    that  a 

**  Condyle,  that  was  when  he  crawled  greater  lie  never  was  told." 

with  hb  feet  and  hands  tied,  out  of  the  **  And  in  the  meantime,"  resumed  this 

bed,  and  nearly  broke  your  cupping  insatiable  worrier,  **  I  hear  music  in 


to  pieces  in  his  m\ !"  the  next  room  ;  what  will  the  ladies 

**  Come  now,"  said  he,  when  I  had  say  to  this  tale  of  a  tub  ?  Eh,  Condyle  ? 

finished,  *'  it*s  all  a  fine  cock  and  bull  were  there  six  or  seven  of  them  ?^and 

story,  and  a  very  merry  one  too ;  but  the  away  he  went  flourishing  his  arms  -and 

bcBt  of  it  is  it's  all  over  now,  so  here's  warbling,  «•  O,  Pescator  r 
the  devil's  hick  to  all  sach  *  gossipers,' 

AN   INCIDENT  AT   KILLARNBT. 

[Having  visited  the  Lakes  of  KUlamey  during  the  last  summer,  I  employed  the 
first  week  of  my  residence  amidst  their  charmmg  scenery  in  following  the  route 
appointed  by  tne  guides.  Qowever,  wishing  to  explore,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
aome  spots  which  might  probably  afford  new  charms,  I  directed  tne  cockswain 
of  the  boats  to  row  me  any  where  in  either  of  the  lakes,  where  the  generality 
of  visitors  were  not  accustomed  to  go.  Accordingly  they  rowed  along  the 
Upper  Lake  until  they  arrived  at  a  large  rock  which  appeared  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  when  suddenly  the  crew  raised  their  oars,  and  their  countenances 
(so  generally  indicative  of^ their  light  hearts)  became  dejected.  1  immediatdy 
inquired  tlie  cauf  o  of  this  sudden  transidon ;  when  one  answered — **  Sure,  sir, 
we  would  not  ruffle  the  grave  of  Tim  Carty."  I  related  the  anecdote  to  a 
friend,  and  she  has  clothed  it  in  the  poetic  garb.] 

Fleetly  they  row'd  my  lightsome  boat. 

Four  sturdy  men,  o'er  the  lake's  fair  bosom  ; 
'Twixt  lovelier  banks  no  bark  could  float, 

Nor  in  air  more  balmy  from  wild  wood  blossom. 
Freely  they  all  had  sung  and  said. 

With  Erin's  wit,  and  Erin's  feeling ; 
Now — ^rabed  was  each  oar,  declin'd  each  head. 

A  quiet  awe  their  looks  revealing. 
**  Say,  whence  this  sudden  change  f*  cried  I, 

«*  What  spell  binds  lads  so  blythe  and  hearty  ?" 
One  only  answered,  with  solemn  eye, 

**  Sir,  we'd  not  ruffle  the  grave  of  Tim  Carty  P* 

Mutely  I  bow'd,  for  the  homely  phrase 

Sunk  in  my  heart,  despite  my  reason ; 
Could  youth  resist  nature's  simplest  ways. 

In  sudi  a  scene,  and  in  such  a  season? 
I  thought  on  many  a  trophied  grave. 

Which  memory  with  no  garland  dresses  ; 
Then  proudly  gazed  o'er  the  pure  calm  wave, 

'That  for  one  dear  sake,  true  friendship  blesses. 
Such  tributes  must  joy  the  soul  above ; 

I  asked  not  of  age,  of  creed,  or  party— 
I  felt  that  there  had  been  much  to  love 

In  the  drown'd  peasant,  poor  Tim  Carty  I     ninitized  by  doOglC 
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BISTORT   OF  TEXAS.* 


Till  ditmemlMn'inent  of  an  extensWe 
and  fertile  province  from  a  pi>werful 
•tate,  by  the  eSbrta  of  a  band  of  out^ 
laws,  is  an  event  unparalleled  in  the 
avnali  of  pificy,  since  the  capture  of 
Porto  Bello  by  the  Buccaneers.  The 
transactions  in  the  Texas  to  which  we 
aUude,  have  attracted  but  little  interest 
in  this  country  ;  and  as  the  criminals 
have  had  the  advantagre  of  fO^i"?  ^^^^^ 
own  version  of  the  events,  the  object  of 
thiis  attack  upon  the  terrkories  of 
Mexico,  is  hut  little  kno%tn,  and  its 
cons€^uences  very  im|>epfectly  appre- 
ciated. Unfortunarely  it  is  very  diffi* 
cult  to  give  any  thinj(  like  a  correct 
and  impartial  relation  of  the  revo- 
latiou  or  Texas,  fur  the  American  ac- 
counts are  roottly  written  in  the  spirit 
of  partizanship,  and  with  bnt  little  re- 
irard  to  truth  or  justice  ;  while  we  have 
not  the  advantage  of  the  Mexican 
statements  to  enable  us  to  reduce  the 
exaargerations  of  their  opponents.  It 
\€y  however,  easy  for  us  to  be  impartial, 
who  have  scarcely  any  national  interest 
In  the  afl^ir,  and  the  real  nature  of 
the  contest  It  so  very  obvioos,  that  no 
sophistry  ill  argument,  or  even  mis- 
statement of  secondary  details,  can  for 
a  moment  blind  us  to  the  real  object 
of  the  insurgents  and  their  abettors. 

The  district  of  Texas  was  compre- 
hended in  the  intcndancy  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  and  formed  the'  most  easterly 
of  the  Mexican  provinces.  Its  boun- 
daries are  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
separates  it  from  the  province  of 
Coahuila,  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the 
other  the  Sabine  river  divides  it  from 
the  United  Stales.  The  sea  coast  of 
Texas  extends  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Sabine,  and 
many  streams  of  lcs4  importance 
enter  the  .Gulph  of  Mexico  in  the 
intermediate  coast.  The  shores  of 
Texas  consist  of  low,  damp,  alluvial 
•oil,  which,  if  somewhat  uuneaUby,  is 
well  adapted  for  ihc  cultivation  of 
sugar-cane,  and  cotton,  and  conse- 
quently for  slave  labour.  The  interior 
parts  are  more  bcaiihy,  oonsisting  of 
beautiful  prairie  land,  capable  of  sup- 
porting vast  herds  of  cattle,  but  are  at 
present  tenanted  by  wild  horses  and 
Indians.  The  upland  parts  of  ttie 
country  are  very  iiiiperfectly  known. 


Od    account  of  its    fioe    dimate, 
extensive  line  of  coast  along  the  Gnlph 
of  Mexico,  and   proximity  to   Louisi- 
ana, the  province  of  Texas  has  always 
been  regarded  with  a  longing  eye  by 
the   citizens  and    government  oif  thie 
United  States.     Afler  the  acquisitioa 
of  Louisiana  under  the  presidency  of 
Jefferson,  the  cabinet  or  Washington 
was  not  slow  in  advancing  its  claim  to 
the  country  between  the  Rio   Grande 
and  the  Sabine  (Texas),  which  it  was 
contended  had  always    constituted '  a 
depcndpocy   of  the    former   province. 
The  futile  nature  of  this  claim  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious  to  any  one  who  will 
be  at  the  pains  to  make  the  proper  hi- 
vestigatioDS  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  proTtnce  of  Texas  had  been  occa- 
piod  from    a    very    early   period    by 
colonists  from  the  interior  of  Mexico, 
and  the  only  Frenchmen  who  bad  at- 
tempted to  settle  in  the  country,  found 
it  already  possessed  by  the  Spaniards. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  Louisiana  gave  the  United 
States  no  right  whatever  to  the  terri- 
tory of   Texas.      Even    as    early  as 
1812-13,  the  very  suspicious  conduct 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
Mexico  (while  yet  a  Spanish  colony^ 
showed  that    it   was  ready  to    avail 
itself  of  any    troubles    which    might 
occur,  to  obtain  a  pretext  for  seising 
the-  much-coveted  province.     In   the 
year    1812  one  Bernardo  Goatderex, 
who  had    been  engaged  in  the  con- 
spiracy  of    Hidalgo  to    revolutionize 
Mexico,  and  had  been  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  the  United  States,  resolved 
to  make  another  attempt  to  raise  the 
standard  of  independence  in  his  native 
country.       The    expedition    was    or- 
ganized  in   the  United   States ;    and 
what  is  deserving  of  especial  notice, 
one  Magee.  at  the  time  commander  of 
the  United  States*  fort  of  Natchitoches^ 
on  the  irontiers  of  Mexico,  assumed 
the    command    of   the    revolutionary 
army.     The  campaign  was  so  far  suc- 
cessful as  to  conquer  the  province  of 
Texas,  and  to  capture  its  capital,  San 
Antonio    de    Bexar.      As    if  to  en- 
courage  the   insurgents,  a  ])erson   of 
*  the   name   of   William  Shaler  joined 
them,  under  the  character  of  agent 
from  the  United  States,  to  the  revolu- 


•  History  of  the  Revolution  in  Texas.     By  the  Rev.  Chester  Newel! ! !     New- 
York  :   Wiley  and  Putnam.  1838. 
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tionary  authorities  of  New  Spain.  The 
intarrection  however,  was  finallj  Quel- 
led, aud  Texas  restored  to  its  rigotful 
owners.  When  we  remembeiv  that  the 
governor  of  a  garrison  belonging  to 
the  United  States  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  insurgents,  and  that  Shaler 
was  rewarded  with  the  not  inappropri- 
ate appointraent  of  consul-general  to 
Algiers,  there  can  be  little  doubt  re- 
specting the  treacherous  conduct  of  the 
American  government. 

After  these  discreditable  transac- 
tions, we  hear  no  more  of  Texas 
until  I81d,  when  the  United  States 
obtained  Florida  from  the  Spaniards, 
and  at  the  same  time  resigned  in  fa- 
vour of  Spain  all  the  claims  which  they 
had  formerly  uiged  for  the  possession 
of  the  country  between  the  Sabine  and 
the  Rio  Grande.  Within  a  few  years 
after  this,  in  1822,  Mexico  was  finally 
dissevered  from  all  political  connexion 
with  the  mother  country ;  and  this 
change,  although  followed  by  many 
evils,  brought  alonr  with  it  the  ad- 
▼antage  of  a  local  government,  and 
the  interests  of  the  different  provinces 
were  more  carefully  attended  to. 
Shortly  after  Mexico  had  obtained  her 
independence,  her  government  was 
guilty  of  the  enormous  folly  of  per- 
mitting colonists  from  the  United 
States  to  settle  and  acquire  lands  in 
Texas  ;  and  the  consequence,  which 
every  one  mqst  have  foreseen,  soon 
ensued  in  the  loss  of  the  province. 
Although  this  rash  and  fatal  step  was 
taken,  still  the  government,  as  if  from 
a  prescience  of  the  evils  that  were  to 
follow,  took  every  precaution  for  the 
permanency  of  the  connexion  of  the 
province  with  the  rest  of  their  re- 
public* The  province  of  Texas  was 
united  to  that  of  Coahuila,  in  which 
latter  the  S))anish  population  was  com- 
parativelv  Bumcrous.  The  terms  on 
which  the  colonists  were  admitted, 
were  extremely  liberal  and  humane, 
and  at  the  same  time  judicious.  The 
number  of  families  was  to  be  limited, 
and  to  be  Catholics,  or  in  other  words. 


of  French  or  Spanish  origpn,  and 
were  to  instmct  their  children  In 
the  Spanish  language.  In  all  this 
the  avowed  object  of  the  Mexican 
government  was  the  complete  amalga- 
mation of  the  Texan  settlers  with  the 
rest  of  (he  nation.  For  the  further 
encouragement  of  the  settlers,  the^ 
were  exempted  from  all  taxation  untd 
1828,  and  the  privilege  of  emigrating 
was  to  be  continued  till  1840,  but  with 
this  reservation,  if  imperious  circum- 
stances should  demand,  the  prohibition 
of  emigration  of  individuals  of  a  parti- 
cular country.  The  plan  of  colonizing 
was  extremely  simple  and  liberal.  The 
person  to  whom  a  grant  of  land  was 
made,  was  termed  the  empresorio,  who 
had  no  right  whatever  to  any  land 
included  in  his  grant,  until  be  had 
settled  a  giv^n  number  of  families,  and 
each  family  received  a  league  souare  of 
land,  on  condition  of  occupation  and 
cultivation.  It  was  also  understood, 
that  all  right  and  title  to  the  grant  was 
forfeited,  if  the  empretorio  should  quit 
the  country,  or  sell  the  land^  before 
he  had  brought  it  under  cultivation. 
It  is  of  importance  for  the  reader  to 
bear  in  mind  these  regulations,  for  it 
will  be  found  in  the  sequel  that  their 
violation  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  insurrections  which  happened  a  few 
years  later. 

«*  For  several  ywirs,"  to  use  the  words 
of  Newel,  **  the  work  of  colonization  went 
on  well,  interrupted  only  by  occasional 
difficulties  with  the  Indians.  There  was 
a  good  understanding  between  the  general 
and  States  governments.  General  Austen 
was  highly  esteemed  wherever  known  in 
Mexico,  and  able  to  obtain  almost  any 
redress  or  privilege  in  the  power  of  the 
government  to  bestow.  All  who  applied, 
obtained  lands  equal  to  their  most  san- 
guine expectations.  They  were  ex«*mpt 
from  taxes  and  imposts  of  every  kind,  and 
were  relieved  from  all  the  onerous  duties 
imposed  on  the  rest  of  the  people  of 
Mexico ;  and  '  in  this  state  affairs  con- 
tinued down  to  the  year  1827.** 

While  the  Mexican  colonization  laws 


*  The  object  of  the  Mexicans  in  permitting  colonists  from  the  United  States  to 
settle  in  Texas,  appears  to  have  been  to  protect  their  frontiers  against  the  Indians, 
who  had  overrun  the  province,  which  had  been  almost  depopulated  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  GuHttierez  in  1813.  The  following  is  the  admission  of  a  respectable  Ameri- 
can publication  :— "  The  scanty  population  of  this  beautiful  province,  after  the  counter 
revolution  of  1813,  remained  for  many  years  subject  to  the  constant  depredations  of 
the  Cumauche  Indians,  encouraged  by  traders  from  Natchitoches,  who  furnished  them 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  who  took  in  exchani^e  horses,  mules,  and  in  some 
instances,  captive  Mexicans,  plundered  from  the  defenceless  inhabitants." — North 
American  Beview,  No.  xcii.  In  plain  language,  a  slave  trade  was  carried  ou  in 
natives  of  Mexico  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States.    Digitized  by  ^^jUUy  IC 
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were  ttrieUy  obMnrad,  aflUn  went  on 
protperoui)/,  and  the  otmott  bannooy 
prevailed  betireea  the  tettlen  and  the 
foverament;   but    imfbrtuiiatelj   the 
DroTioce  beoime  the  retort  of  outlaws 
nrom  the  United  States,  and  diaoord 
and  anarchr  waa  the  result.    As  soon 
as  the  settlers  had  acquired  sufficient 
strength,  thejr  proposed  to  the  Mexioan 
ffOTemment  the  propriety  of  separating 
Texas  from  the  province  of  Coahuila, 
and  this  upon  the  vcrj  modest  assurance 
that  the  Texans  were  a  minoritjr  in  the 
state  legislature.    Accordingly  m  ISdS, 
one  Austen,  who  has    been  already 
mentioned,  was  despatched  to  Mexico 
to  obtain,  if  posuble,  a  separate  govern- 
ment  for  Texas.    On  arriving  at  the 
capital,  he  had  the  audacity  to  propose 
the  alternative   of  separation  or  re- 
bellion, and  he  assured  the  government, 
that  if  the  <<  evils  which  threatened  the 
country  were  not  remedied,  the  people 
of  Texas  would  remedy  them  them- 
selves."   This  modest  personage,  who, 
by  the  admission  of  the  bigotted  advo- 
cate of  the  Texsns,  had  been  loaded 
with  favours  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, not  only  threatened  treasou,  but 
what  is  more,  practised  it,  and  actually 
wrote  to  the   Texans,   advising  them 
*'to    form    a    state    of   themselves.* 
This   letter  was  intercepted,  and   its 
author  was  thrown  into  prison,  from 
which    he    was    liberated   in    a   few 
'  months ;  and  yet  notwithstanding  the 
mildness  of  the  punishment,  the  appre- 
hension of  Austen  has  always    been 
considered  as  one  of  the  wrongs,  of 
Texas.    In  the  meanwhile  the  bona  fide 
settlers,  who  cultivated  the  soil,  and 
had  a  permanent  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  were  averse  to  all  vio- 
lent measures,  or  to  any  proposal  of 
separatins*  frt>m  Mexico.    They  were 
contented  and  prosperous — it  was  the 
fraudulent   debtors,  land-jobbers,  dis- 
honest attorneys,  and  other  off-scour- 
ings  of  society,  who  had  made  Texas 
their  resort,  who  were  the  cause  of  all 
the  evils  which  ensued. 

While  the  Mexican  government  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  separation  of 
Texas  from  Coahuila,  another  cause  of 
disturbance  occurred,  which  well  illus- 
trates the  character  of  its  population. 
The  country  had  been  exempt  from  all 
taxation  until  the  year  1828,  but  no 
sooner  had  the  government  attempted 
to  establish  a  line  of  custom-houses, 
than  the  outlaws  of  Texas  flew  to 
arms — this  was  a  flagrant  violation  of 
'*  their**  rights.  In  the  words  of  the 
Rev,  C.  Newel,  -they  took  forcible 


redress  of  grievances  with  rdoitiea  te 
the  cuatoms."  Such  is  the  langoige 
Im  which  this  clergyman  alladea  to  a 
most  criminal  and  disgraceful  tranaae- 
lion.  Along  with  the  attempt  to  et- 
tabUah  custoaa-houaea,  another  aonroe 
of  (fisoord  arose.  The  legislature  of 
Coahuila  and  Texas  sold  400  square 
leagues  of  the  latter  country,  for  the 
Tenr  moderate  sum  of  twenty  thouaaad 
doUars — the  details  of  this  transactton 
have  never  been  cleared  up,  bat  it  is 
certain  that  the  Texans  were  the  prin- 
cipal purchasers.  The  sale  was  an- 
nulled by  tbe  Mexican  govemaMnt, 
and  the  discontented  parties  flew  lo 
arms ;  but  the  exertions  of  the  homa 
fide  colonists  were  successful  in  defers 
ring  hostilities  for  some  time.  About 
this  time  Austen  was  released  from 
prison,  and  on  his  return  to  Texas,  hia 
first  act  of  gratitude  for  the  demency 
of  the  government,  was  to  uige  the 
Texans  to  assunie  to  themselves  a  state 
government  at  all  haxards,  and  in  spite 
of  the  general  government  of  tbe 
country. 

The  revolutionary  war  now  coao- 
menced  in  earnest,  and  it  mast  be  con* 
fessed  that  it  was  carried  on  with 
singular  energy  and  sagacity  by  tike 
insurgents.  The  first  campaign  waa 
commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1885 ; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  all  the 
Mexican  garrisons  were  expelled  from 
Texas;  and  San  Antonio  de  Bexar, 
the  capital  of  the  province,  was  cap- 
tured, after  an  obstinate  resistance. 
Time  was  now  gained  to  concert 
ulterior  measures— <leputie8  were  sent 
to  New  Orleans  to  procure  money — 
and  leisure  was  aiforded  to  gather 
together  die  idle  and  profligate  frx>m 
every  quarter  of  the  union — and  vo- 
lunteers were  obtuned  frx>m  New  York, 
Georgia,  and  New  Orleans.  A  loan 
of  200,000  dollars  was  contracted  in 
New  Orleans,  and  piratical  vessels 
were  fitted  out  from  that  port,  with  no 
opposition  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  an  assault  was  made 
by  them  on  Tampico ;  and  in  another 
expedition  a  Mexican  schooner  was 
captured.  The  insurgents  met  with 
the  most  flattering  encouragement  in 
every  part  of  the  United  Stales.  Sub- 
scriptions were  entered  into  in  many 
towns,  senators  and  other  legisla- 
tors made  themselves  conspicuous  in 
cheering  on  their  lawless  countrymen  ; 
and  we  shall  see  anon  the  one-Bid€*d 
neutrality  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 
Daring  the  winter  the  Mexican  go- 
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▼ermncnt  wM  not  idle ;  and  early  in 
1856,  Santa  Anna  led  a  nnmerons  and 
well-apnointed  army  for  the  reduction 
of  the  Texans.     At  first  the  operations 
of  the  Mexicans  were  successful,  and 
Goliad  and  Bexar,  the  two  most  inipor- 
tfttit  fortresses  in  Texas,  were  retaken. 
On  the  approach  of  Santa  Anna,  the 
Texan  troops  abandoned  the  town  of 
Bexar,  and  retired  to  the  citadel  called 
the   Alamo,  which,  after  an  obstinate 
defence,  and  great  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  Mexicans,  was  taken  by  assault,  and 
the  garrison  put  to  the  sword.     The 
garrison  of  Goliad,  amounting  to  about 
400  men,  was  compelled  to  surrender  ; 
but  the  prisoners  were  subsequently  shot 
by  the  order  of  Santa  Anna.     Such  is 
the  American  statement  of  this  very 
cruel  affair ;  but  in  all  the  details  of  the 
Texan  revolution,  we  have  only  the 
American    accounts,    which    are  sel- 
dom to  be  relied  on.      In  this  case, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  the  palliat 
ing    circumstances    have    been    sup- 
pressed.    We  are  the  more  convinced 
that  there  has  been  some  important 
Information  withheld,  for  it  is  admitted 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Newel,  that  the  prison- 
ers meditated   the  recapture    of  the 
F^rt,  and  consequently  exposed  them- 
selves to  all  the  consequences  of  the 
miscarriage  of  their  plot.     It  is  also  to 
be  remembered  that  they  were  men  of 
the  most  profligate  character. 

The  triumphs  of  the  Mexicans  were 
destined  to  be  of  short  duration,  as  the 
battle  of  Sau  Jacinto  decided  the  fate 
of  Texas.  Into  the  history  of  this 
battle  we  need  not  enter ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  tht  Mexican  army 
was  destroyed,  and  that  Santa  Anna 
and  all  his  staff  were  made  prisoners. 
We  shall,  however,  indulge  our  readers 
in  the  following  eloquent  description 
of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  from  the 
pen  of  the  Rev.  C.  Newel : 

««Then  the  word  charge  was  given, 
accompanied  by  the  soul-stirring  tune  of 
Yankee  Doodle.  The  effect  was  electri- 
cal ;  language  cannot  describe  its  exhili- 
rating  power ;  new  ardour  seized  the 
souli  of  the  Texans ;  their  country,  her 
victories,  and  her  power,  cane  to  their 
minds ;  they  felt  that  they  were  invinci- 


ble; Yankee  Doodle  was  heard  above 
the  roar  of  arms;  and  with  the  shout  of 
the  Alamo  they  rushed  upon  their  (be, 
and  victory  rewarded  their  valeor,  and 
vengeance  atoned  for  theb  wrongs.  Se- 
ven hundred  Mexicans  lay  a  saoriiice  to 
the  shades  of  departed  heroes*  slangbtered 
at  the  Alamo  and  Goliad.** 

To  return  to  the  language  of  sober 
prose— the  engagement  only  lasted 
twenty  minutes ;  and  yet  upwards  of 
one  thousand  Mexicans  were  Killed  and 
wounded;  consequently  the  pursuit 
must  have  been  a  wanton  butchery: 
this,  we  stippose,  b  what  the  Rev.  C. 
Newel  denominates  a  '*  sacrifice  to  the 
shades  of  departed  heroes.**^ 

Although  the  province  of  Texas  is  now 
irretrievably  lost  to  Mexico,  it  is  still  ^ 
matter  of  interest  to  investigate  a  little 
more  minutely  the^causes  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  the  consequences  to  which 
it  may  lead.  If  we  invesUgate  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  revolution,  we 
shall  find  that  they  are  of  two  kinds-- 
the  avowed  or  false  ones,  put  forward 
to  deceive  the  public — and  the  private 
or  unexpressed  ones,  which  were  the 
real  moUves  of  the  insurgents.  One  of 
the  avowed  reasons  put  forth  by  Ac 
Texans  to  justify  their  conduct,  was,  that 
Santa  Anna,  the  Mexican  chief,  had 
abolished  the  federal  constitution,  and 
established  a  central  government 
Under  no  circumstances  could  this 
argument  be  of  avail  to  justify  an  m- 
surrection,  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
MeMcan  people  had  acquiesced  m  the  • 
abolition  of  the  federal  constitution; 
and  the  Mexican  ffovemment  assnredly 
never  guaranteed  its  countenance  to  the 
colonists  of  Texas.  But  the  utter  pro- 
fligacy of  this  statement  is  appuent 
when  the  reader  is  informed  that  these 
very  Texans  had  actually  assisted  Santo 
Anna  in  abolishing  the  federal,  and  ee* 
tablishing  a  central  government 

Another  cause  of  revolution  is  stated 
to  be  the  want  of  free  toleration  of  the 
Protestant  religion.  This  assertion  put 
us  in  mind  of  an  anecdote  whi<m^we 
once  heard,  respecting  a  pious  Officer  ^ 
of  the  navy,  who  had  divine  service  on 
board  his  vessel  every  Sunday ;  his 
lieutenant,  who  was  a  Roman  Catho- 


.  In  the  92nd  Number  of  the  North  American  ^^^^tTlt^jfof.?^  ^  i^^ 
stated  as  having  obtained  currency  in  the  newspapers,  "that  *»".^;"^^^*fT*^ 
Sred  Mexicans,  who  had  not  faUen  during  the  twenty  minutes  that  the  »»JUe  U^ted, 
tte  vS"^f  amsre  bntehery  after^d.^  .  IJii^is  no^^^^^^ 
NewelU  U.e  pani«n  of  the  Texans,  who  wrote  in  1888.   ^^^?;*^J^r''^^  ^ 
the  Texans,  is  al«K)  silent  on  the  «ibject  in  his  accountof  the  battle,  alUongn  we 

may  gather  from  hi»d«H?atci»t»^**^«P«™^*^"***'^'^y ''"**•        ,    ,,,m.u^ 
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lie,  choM  to  abtent  binself,  uid  oo 
being  Mked  the  reasoo  for  bb  ab•eIle«^ 
and  what  pun  of  tbe  service  be  parti- 
colarly  objected  to,  reptied  that  at  a 
Roman  CathiUic  be  objected  to  tbe 
Athanasiaa  creed.      The  Texan  con- 

*  fcience  wai  similar  to  that  of  the  indi- 
Tidual  we  have  alluded  to  ;  for  by  the 
laws  of  Mexico  none  but  Roman  Ca- 
tholics were  permitted  to  settle  in 
Texas ;  and,  also,  as  the  Texans  were 
destitute  of  every  kind  of  relijrion,  it  ia 
plain  that  they  could  not  be  Protes- 
tants. Not  to  pass  over  the  matter  in 
so  summary  a  manner,  the  colonists  of 
Texas  were  expected  not  only  to  pro- 
fess the  Catholic  fiuth«  but  also  to  con- 
tribute to  the  sopport  of  schools  and 
chapels ;  and  as  no  one  was  compelled 
to  settle  in  the  countnr,  it  is  obvious 
that  every  one  who  became  a  land- 
holder in  the  Texas  became,  ipsojacto, 
a  Roman  Catholic,  as  truly  as  if  he  had 
gone  to  mass.  Any  one  who  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
outlaw  population  which  infested 
Texa^,  will  very  much  doubt  if  they 
were  susceptible  of  any  conscientious 
fcruples,  either  on  the  score  of  religion 
or  morality.  The  Rev.  C.  Newel,  the 
zealous  apologrist  of  the  Texans,  admits 
that  in  many  places  society  has  been 
•decidedly  bad.*  It  seems  they  are 
determined  to  amend — to  acquire  a 
character  for  honesty. 

« It  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  as  an 
earnest  of  the  future  execution  of  the 
laws  in  Texas,  that  a  judge  of  one  of  the 
higher  couru  has  hitely,  ia  hb  entire  cir* 
cult,  beginning  at  the  city  of  Houston, 
eondtunned  all  criminals  presented  for  trial, 
and  that  in  his  decided  and  rigid  course 
of  the  administration  of  justice,  he  has  not 
only  been  sustained  but  applauded.  So 
far  then,  justice  in  Texas  has  Lad  free 
course,  run  and  been  glorified." 

•  So  much  for  the  morals  of  the  Tex- 
ans—we  now  quote  Mr.  Newel  with 
respect  to  their  want  of  religion. 

M  Though  on  the  one  hand,  the  people 
of  Texas,  with  few  exceptions  may  be  ap- 
parently little  anxious  for  the  establish- 
ment among  them  of  the  institutions  of 
Cliristianity ;  yet  on  the  other  hand  they 
are  far  from  being  generaify  Atheists  and 
scoffers  at  religion.  Having  been  per- 
haps generally  raised  in  those  parU  of  the 
Uiiited  States  where  religious  institutions 
were  comparatively  Utile  known  and  va- 
lue!, and  having  lived  a  considerable  time 
in  Texas,  with  scarrelv  auv  religioos  pri- 
vUeges  at  all,  many  of  the  Texans  value 


dmrdies  and  nioisters  of  religum  itasif 
less  than  otherwise  they  would.** 

Such  are  the  people  who  took  up 
arms  for  liberty  of  conscience.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  in  1838,  two 
years  after  they  had  gained  their  iiude- 
pendence,  there  was  no  Protestant 
place  of  worship  in  the  province,  al- 
though freedom  of  religion  was  one  of 
the  causes  for  which  they  took  np 
arm«. 

Passing    over   several    other  con*- 

Klaiau  of  an  equally  futile  and  dis- 
onest  nature,  with  tbe  two  preceding 
ones  we  shall  give  some  account  of  tbe 
real  motives  of  the  pirates  of  Texas, 
The  first  cause  we  shall  mention,  all 
though  of  a  temporary  nature,  must 
be  considered  as   the  exciting  cause 
of  the  revolution.     We  have  already 
given    an    account    of  tbe    Mexican 
colonisation  laws,  under   which  alone 
land  coald  be  held   in    Texas  ;   and 
it  was  stated  the  anpresorio  or  bead 
colonbt   was  obliged   to    establish  a 
given  number  of  colonists,  and  each 
of  them  had  to  occupy  and  cultivate  a 
certain  amount  of  land,  otherwise  the 
conditions  of  the  grant  were  violated. 
These  grants  were,  in  numberless  n- 
stances,  shamefullv  abused  ;    and  the 
empresofio,  instead   of  colonising   his 
land,  made  out  scrip  which  was  circu- 
lated    very    widely    throughout    the 
United    Sutes.      Not   only  was  the 
Mexican  government  deceived  by  frau- 
dulent empresorios,  but  fictitious  grants 
were    manufactured    in    the    United 
States,  and  circulated  to  an  immense 
extent     While  these  frauds  were  in 
progress,  a  number  of  land-jobbers  ob- 
tained, as  we  have  already  sUted,  a 
grant  of  four  hundred  square  leagues 
of    laud ;    but    this    audacious    fraud 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, and  the  grant  was  annulled ;  and 
the  disappointed   knaves   kindled  the 
flame  of.  rebellion  in  Texas.     These 
cJrcuHLstances   rendered   the   war  ex- 
tremely popular  in  the  United  States  ; 
and  it  is  stated  on  very  good  authority, 
that  had  the  rebellion  been  uitsuccess- 
ful,  several  millions  of  dollars  expended 
on  Texan  scrip  would  have  been  irre- 
vocably lost.     We  trust  we  now  have 
assigned  a  vera  causa  for  the  revolution 
in  Texas— one  which  is  more.satisfiio- 
tory   than    the    evidences  of    Texan 
hones'ty  and    religion.      These   facts 
also   explain   several   curious  circum- 
stances  in   the    history   of    the   con- 
test ;    for    we    find   that    the  actual 
settlers  were  averse  to  violence^  and 
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were  draffged  into  the  war  by  the 
outlaws  wno  swarmed  in  the  country  ; 
and  this  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  tne 
fact,  that  out  of  about  800  men»  who 
fought  at  San  Jacinto,  not  fifly  were 
Texans — the  great  majority  were  citi- 
zens  of  the  United  States. 

When  we  consider  that  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  had  been  sunk  by 
American  citizens  in  land  speculations 
in  Texas,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
insurgents  should  be  encouraged 
throughout  the  union,  and  also  that 
the  conduct  of  the  government  should 
be  very  ambiguous.  In  New  York  a 
splendid  entertainment  was  given  by 
the  friends  of  Texas  ;  they  found  stre- 
nuous supporters  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States;  and  armaments  were 
fiUed  out  from  New  Orieans  to  act 
against  Mexico. 

The  following  sentences,  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Newel,  will  show  in  what  light 
the  Texans  viewed  the  neutrality  of 
the  United  States.  **  The  government," 
says  he,  **  of  the  United  Stotes  did  not 
look  on  the  Texan  war  with  indiffer- 
ence ;  it  sent  an  army  upon  the  Texan 
frontier,  to  keep  in  check  the  savages 
of  the  North,"  He  also  informs  us  (p. 
103)  that  it  was  the  "  opinion  of  many 
that  there  was  some  uiiderstandinsr 
between  the  officer  then  in  command 
of  the  United  States*  forces  on  the 
Texan  frontier  and  General  Houston, 
which  influenced  the  movements  of  the 
latter." 

The  land  speculations  no  doubt  ac- 
celerated the  separation  of  Texas  from 
Mexico  by  several  years,  although 
there  were  potent  causes  at  work 
which  would  have  brought  about  the 
revolution  at  no  remote  period,  even 
if  the  frauds  in  land-jobbing  had  never 
occurred.  Mexico  is  honourably  dis- 
tinguished from  the  United  States  by 
the  humanity  which  has  pervaded  its 
policy,  with  regard  to  the  coloured 
races ;  not  only  has  the  importation 
of  slaves  been  prohibited,  but  sla- 
very in  every  form  has  been  abolished 
throughout  the  Mexican  dominions. 
In  the  United  States  the  case  is 
the  reverse  of  all  this  ;  for  there  the 
curse  of  slavery  is  increasing  every 
hour,  and  the  interests  connected  with 
its  continuation,  are  so  extensive  and 
com  plicated,  that  American  citizens  will 
contend  more  zealously  for  its  perpe- 
tuity than  for  any  article  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  or  even  for  freedom  of 
discussion  and  liberty  of  the  press. 
It  would  be  as  safe  for  a  newspaper 
in  Warsaw  to  advocate  the  rights  of 


Poland,  as  for  an  American  editor 
to  plead  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes.  American  colonists  were 
first  permitted  to  settle  in  Texas 
about  the  vear  1821,  on  the  condition 
of  submitting  to  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  one  of  these  laws  promulgated 
on  the  15th  July,  1824,  prohibited 
the  importation  of  slaves  into  Mexico. 
The  colonists  of  Texas,  however,  were 
most  unwisely  indulged  with  per- 
mission to  bring  in  slaves  until  the 
year  1827  ;  but  with  this  very  merciful 
condition  imposed  by  the  government, 
that  all  slaves  bom  in  Texas  should 
be  free  when  they  attained  the  age  of 
fourteen  years.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  the  feelings  with  which  an 
American  and  a  minister  of  religion 
regards  an  attempt  to  ameliorate  the 
lot  of  the  coloured  races.  According 
to  the  Rev.  C.  Newel,  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  oppression  towards  Texas,  which 
the  Mexican  government  exhibited, 
was  the  decree  of  the  president  Guer- 
rero, declaring  all  slaves  throughout 
Mexico  to  be  free.  **  This  decree," 
continues  Mr.  Newel,  "  as  the  reader 
will  readily  perceive,  was  in  violation  of 
the  vested  constitutional  rights  of  the 
colonists,  and  was  evidently  an  act  of 
high  handed  oppression.**  This  decree 
was  resisted  by  the  Texans,  who  ob- 
tained from  the  government  its  repeal, 
in  as  far  as  regarded  their  province ; 
but  this  was  a  very  small  matter,  as  all 
importation  of  slaves  had  been  illegal 
since  1827  ;  and  ail  slaves  born  in 
Texas  were  to  be  free  on  arriving 
at  their  fourteenth  year.  It  was, 
this  earnest  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexican  government  to  abolish  slavery, 
which  caused  a  settled  discontent 
among  the  colonists,  and  also  ensured 
for  them  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  whom 
the  spectacle  of  a  free  coloured  popu- 
lation extending  along  their  frontiers 
could  not  but  be  in  the  highest  degree 
offensive.  Only  a  few  years  before 
the  revolution  of  Texas*  the  United 
States  had  obtained  the  Floridas  from 
Spain,chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  recover- 
ing their  run  away  slaves, and  thus  to  de- 
prive the  negro  population  of  all  hof  e 
of  ever  escaping  from  their  oppressors. 
Had  Texas  remained  subject  to  Mexico 
the  consequences  must  have  been  fear- 
ful— an  extensive  frontier  affording  the 
slaves  of  Louisiana  a  facility  of  escap- 
ing, which  no  vigilance  would  prevent, 
and  an  example  of  freedom  which 
would  keep  the  slaves  of  the  southern 
states  in  continual  <^scj>nj|«^,§^^ 
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were  the  e?ib  which  meimoed  the 
union.  On  the  contrary,  if  Mexico 
tbonld  be  deprtred  of  Texas,  manifoUl 
ttdTuitaffet  were  to  be  expected  ;  the 
coloorea  race  wonld  be  deprired  of  ail 
hope,  with  the  entire  continent  for 
dieir  prison,  and  only  the  distant  fron* 
tlert  of  Canada  to  aflbrd  the  very 
few  which  might  reach  it  an  aaylom. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  fine  country  ad- 
ndrably  adapted  for  slave  labonr  would 
be  opened  up  to  the  slave-holding,  and 
slare-breeding  states ;  and  also  the 
fbtore  incorporation  of  the  new  state 
of  Texas  would  strengthen  the  slave- 
holding  interest  in  the  senate  and  le- 
gislature of  the  United  States.  With 
such  prospects  before  them,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  struggle  in  Texas 
should  l^  viewed  with  such  intense 
interest.  The  history  of  this  most  dis- 
mceful  transaction  is  one  of  the  many 
bets  which  convince  us,  that  at  least, 
in  the  southern  and  western  states  of 
the  American  Union,  the  morals  of  the 
people  are  retrograding,  and  are  now 
at  a  lower  ebb  than  at  the  period  of  the 
separation  from  England.  These  evils 
which  ought  to  be  viewed  with  far 
other  feelings  than  those  of  exulution, 
may  be  traced  to  two  sources — the 
vast  increase  of  slavery  on  the  one 
hand,  which  every  where  deteriorates 
both  public  and  domestic  morality — 
wherein,  in  the  free  states,  the  ^reat 
extent  of  unoccupied  land  tends  to 
scatter  t!»c  pupulation  over   a    wide 


surface,  thus  depriving  the  children  of 
the  benefits  of  education  or  rdigioas 
instruction,  and  sending  them  into  the 
worid  with  no  other  fixed  principle  of 
conduct  than  an  eneigelic  regard  for 
individual  intere^  The  followiog 
picture  of  the  state  of  sode^  in  Ken- 
tucky, not  by  a  flippant  English  travel- 
ler, but  by  a  sober  and  respectable 
American  writer,  will  show  what  a 
slave  state  is,  and  what  the  Texas  has 
become. 

<*  Mothers  encourage  their  children  to 
fight  with  their  companions,  and  praiae 
their  spirit  when  they  display  passioo  or 
anger.  The  death  of  those  children, 
stabbed  or  shot  in  some  wild  fray,  is  often 
the  terrible  result  of  such  early  leasoiM. 
Young  ladies  lavish  their  favour  and  iq>- 
probation  on  the  chivalric,  and  give  their 
smiles  to  the  lawless  reprobate,  who  glo- 
ries ill  the  murders  he  has  committed  on 
the  field  of  honour.  Grey-hajcBd  men, 
counsellors,  judges,  and  statesmen,  to 
vrhom  the  country  natnraUy  looks  fisr 
examples,  are  known  to  spend  days  and 
nights  at  the  gaming  tables.*** 

We  conclude  with  these  remarks, 
which  we  quote  with  the  more  pleasore 
from  the  excellent  spirit  which  they 
display — a  spirit  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Rev.  C.  Newel,  whose 
work,  if  it  contains  much  information 
reftpocting  Texas,  is  written  in  the 
spirit  of  a  thorough  partisan,  and  can 
be  of  but  little  authority  in  any  disputed 
matter. 
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TItE    THIRTY   FLASKS. — P^RT  II. 

**  Mnrry,  this  gallnnt  fulfils  the  old  saw  notably :  give  him  an  iuch,  and  without 
more  ado  he  hauls  you  off  a  whole  ell.  ** — A  Mad  World,  mjf  Masters, 

CIlAPTBft    I. 

«« ■ Dreams  are  toys, 

Yet  for  this  once,  yea  superstitiously. 
Thou  iibalt  be  squared  by  this.** 

Winler's  Tale.    Act  JUL  Scene  3. 

'ErtcouR  AGING  as  the  issue  of  the  in-  of  pother  without  tenderine  or  at 
terview  on  the  previous  day  had  been,  leas^  "proposing  an  equivalent  in  some 
Basil  could  not  entirely  master  a  few  guise  or  other.  It  id  accounted  a  pro- 
unpleasant  sensations  as  he  once  more  ceeding  so  shabby  to  avail  yourself  of 
applied  his  finders  to  the  knocker  of  the  simplidty  and  munificence  of  a 
the  Nabob's  house-door.  His  proud  benevolent  enthusiast  to  the  amplest 
and  scrupulous  nature  made  him  feel  extent  to  which  he  will' permit  you  to 
ashamed  and  humbled  to  think  that  be  -go  I  One  of  a  truly  noble  mode  of 
could  be  tempted  by  any,  even  the  most  thinking  would  shrink  finom  bearing  the 
imperative  ciroumstanoes,  to  accept  of,  burden  of  an  irrepayal)^  favour,  when 
'  from  the  hands  bestowed   by  ^iikft^V^bBon.      He 
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would  9Kf  to  himself.  Here  is  a  phil- 
anthropist who  lavishes  wealth  upon 
his  fellow-beiDgs.  But  he  does  this  in 
the  conviction  that  he  is  assisting  the 
excellent  and  meritorious.  Let  him 
discover  that  the  ohjects  of  his  bounty 
are  little  better  than  swindlers,  and  he 
draws  his  purse-strings  together  on  the 
tnsiant.  If  I  grasp  at  that  which  is 
proffered  me  and  seem  gratified  at 
ffetting  it,  my  rapacity  furnishes  my 
benefactor  with  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment for  checking  the  stream  of  his 
liberality  tpwards  others.  Therefore 
I  will  not  So  ffood  a  creature  must 
not  be  led  to  harbour  a  deg^ding  opi- 
nion of  human  nature  through  any  ae- 
reliction  of  mine.  No.  I  will  shew 
him  that  individual  aggrandisement  is 
the  remotest  thing  from  my  thoughts  ; 
that  if  he  is  generous  enough  to  offer, 
I  am  disinterested  enough  to  refuse. 
Thus  I  shall  at  once  rescue  my  own 
perhaps  too  fastidious  pride  harmless, 
and  be  the  means  of  accomplishing  for 
those  who  may  really  stand  in  need  of 
his  help  the  best  service  within  the 
sphere  of  my  ability  to  render  them. 

Though  these  thoughts  did  not  flow 
consecutively  through  Basil's  mind  as 
he  walked  into  the  parlour,  he  was  con- 
scious of  such  a  feeling  as  might  arise 
firom  the  conclusion  to  which  they  con- 
ducted. He  felt  uneasy  and  ouaJmish, 
and  half  disposed  to  retrace  his  steps. 
It  was  consequently  with  no  incon- 
siderable satisfaction  that  he  saw  the 
eyes  of  the  Nabob,  as  he  hastily  rose 
np  from  a  sofa,  emitting  sparkles  of 
pleasure  at  his  approach  and  salutation. 
The  look  of  animation  and  gladness 
that  greeted  liim  was  a  sufficient  justi- 
fication of  the  purpose  of  his  visit.  It 
gave  evidence  that  th^  I^abob  consi- 
dered himself  as  the  obliged,  not  the 
obliging,  party.  In  a  moment  every 
scruple  that  Basil  had  bf^un  to  cherisli 
was  dissipated,  and  he  felt  restored  to 
his  former  position  in  his  own  appre- 
ciation of  himself  and  his  motives. 

"  Welcome,  brother  I"  exclaimed  the 
Nabob,  as  he  warmly  pressed  his 
visitor's  hand.  '*You  are  come  to 
relieve  me  of  another  flask  'f* 

"  I  am  indeed  here  again  to  abuse 
your  generosity,"  returned  Basil. 

"  To  praise  it  rather  perhaps  ?"  said 
the  Nabob* 

Basil  smiled*  **  You  will  appreciate 
my  delicacy  in  a  case  like  this,"  said 
be  ;  *'and  if  you  will  have  the  patience 
to  hear  a  sketch  of  my  circumstances, 
perhaps  I  might  shew  you        " 

**  I  know  tScfli  already ,"  interrupted 


the  Nabob ;  so  there  is  no  necessity. 
Come  in  :  I  have  no  time  to  lose,  for 
in  half  an  hour  I  most  be  in  the  Green 
Suburb.- 

So  speaking,  be  led  the  way  Into  the 
flask-room,  followed  by  Basil.  The 
apartment  presented  the  same  appeal^ 
ance  that  had  characterised  it  the  day 
before,  except  that  in  the  interval  an 
arm-chair  had  been  plaeed  opposite 
the  table. 

**  Are  yon  fond  of  sightseeing  T*  deu 
manded  the  Nabob,  as  he  decanted  the 
elixir. 

••  Not  very,*  Basil  replied. 

**  Well,  then,  would  you  hare  any 
objection  to  be  mystified  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes?" 

••Mystified?" 

*  Ay,  mystified.  Doubtless  yon  have 
a  high  opinion  of  the  fidelity  and  ex- 
tent of  your  own  perceptive  powers, 
your  judgment,  understanding,  and  so 
forth  ;  and  you  laugh  at  every  body 
not  endowed  with  a  sufficiency  of  rea- 
son to  counterpoise  and  curb  the  vaga^ 
gries  of  his  imagination  T* 

••  Why,  I  flatter  myself"— ^— began 
Basil. 

"  Of  course,**  interupted  the  Nabob. 
"  Tell  me  news  when  you  next 
speak  to  me.  Here,  drink,  and  take 
note  (not  notes)  of  what  passes  before 
you." 

Basil  obeyed  the  behest.  Apparently 
flask  the  second  was  as  strong  as  flask 
the  first  had  been,  but  the  effect  it  pro- 
duced on  Basil  was  unique  and  novel. 
For  the  tithe  of  an  instant  it  stupified 
him  :  then  a  haze  clouded  his  view, 
similar  to  that  which  envelopes  ol^ects 
about;  us,  when  afler  we  have  stooped 
earthwards  a  long  while  and  then  risen, 
the  blood  retreau  from  the  brain  like 
a  descending  cataract  He  staggered. 
If  he  had  not  caught  hold  of  the  arm- 
chair probably  he  would  have  fidlen. 

•*  Walk  this  way,  my  man,**  said  a 
voice.  It  was  that  of  the  Nabob.  He 
was  not  standing  where  he  had  been, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  room,  close  by  a 
window  a  la  chmois, 

Basil  looked  up.  He  stared  around. 
The  wax-lights  were  extinct ;  but  the 
blue  beams  of  an  Autumnal  moon  came 
ghastlily  glancing  into  the  chamber. 
He  rubbed  his  eyes;  he  again  cast 
them  round  ;  there  was  no  change. 

Slowly  and  with  faltering  steps  he 
approached  the  Nabob.  Bevrilderment 
and  awe  seemed  wholly  to  possess  him. 
At  first  he  could  articulate  nothutf ; 
and  it  was  by  an  exegi«s^^^^Ji|^^ie 
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ezckioMd,  pointiw  to  the  window — 
- ThU— WM— not  here  tketu* 

**  Well ;  it  it  now "  snid  the  Nabob 
calmly.  **  But  do  joa  obterve  nothings 
ctranger  than  the  sodden  appearance 
of  the  window  T* 

At  the. question  Bnsil  looked  round 
once  more,  and  then,  as  if  making  an  effort 
at  recollection,  be  said  in  the  low,  per- 
plexed voice  of  a  baffled  self-comrauner, 
"There  was  li^ht  here  and  there  u 
.darkness,  but  whence  the  lieht  came  1 
do  not  remember,  and  whence  the 
darkness  is  I  do  not  know.** 

**  Well,  as  jon  do  not  know  whence 
the  darkness  proceeds  I  will  tell  you,* 
said  the  Nabob,  drily.  **  The  darkness 
proceeds  from  the  absence  of  the  light. 
Keep  that  a  secret.  But,  look  up  at 
the  moon.  Did  you  ever  see  that 
planet  beaming  more  lustrously,  or 
floating  along  a  sky  of  purer  blue  7* 

**  In  all  my  life,  never  T  cried  Basil. 
**  She  is  in  truth  beautiful  to  contem- 
plate ;**  and  he  gaxed  at  the  moon  with 
all  the  absorbing  wonder  of  an  infant. 

**  Yet  there  should  be  no  moon  up 
at  this  hour,"  said  the  Nabob.  **  It  is 
mid-day.  Recollect  that,  and  recollect 
also  that  you  did  not  recollect  it  before. 
How  do  you  propose  accounting  for 
the  double  phenomenon  T 

The  query  appeared  to  plunge  Basil 
into  deep  meditation,  but  after  a  short 
pause  he  answered :  "Spare  me!  spare 
me!'*— *'Ohr  he  added,  lifting  his 
band  to  his  brow,  **  I  have  lost  my 
senses :  I  try  in  vain  to  make  the  pre- 
sent harmonise  with  the  past :  my  ideas 
are  disloctited  ;  chaos  reigus  in  my 
mind.     This  is  your  doing, juggler!** 

"  Mine  r  cried  the  Nabob.  "  Ha  I 
ha! — excuse  me  if  I  lau^h.  What, 
pray,  do  you  accuse  me  of?*' 

•*  Of  bereaving  me  of  reason  by  your 
spells  !**  exclaimed  Basil.  <*  I  am  no 
longer  myself  P 

**  Well,  at  least,  you  are  some  one,** 
remarked  the  East- Indian  ;  '*and  that 
is  more  than  I  can  say  for  myself — I 
am  a  nonentity.** 

••  This  is  horrible  !,**  cried  Basil. 
"  Man  or  demon,  or  whatever  you  be, 
restore  to  me  the  exercise  of  my  facul- 
ties, and  let  me  quit  this  accursed 
bouse  for  ever  I** 

**  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  tell 
you,  my  dear  friend,*  said  the  Nabob, 
quietly,  **  that  I  am  as  powerless  to  aid 
you  as  your  shadow  on  the  wall  can 
be.  If  you  wish  for  help  you  should 
apply  to  somebody  or  other :  I  am  not 
in  existence  at  all." 

**  Not  in  existence  !**  Basil  exdaimed. 


**  Upon  ny  honor,**  said  the  Nabob, 
**  I  speak  the  une<|nivoGml  truth." 

**  How  am  I  to  mterpret  yoor  mean* 
ing?**  demanded  BasiL 

**  In  the  obvious  sense,"  replied  tike 
Nabob,  **and  without  for  a  asottent 
supposing  that  1  shelter  it  behind  any 
metaphysical  subterfuge.  1  repeat  it» 
I  have  no  existence  whaterer  :  I  am 
the  mere  creature  of  your  imagination, 
or  rather  of  your  Tolition,  which  has 
unconscioosly  operated  to  endow  a 
thought  with  speech  and  appearance. 
Need  I  add  after  this  thait  yon  are  now 
asleep  and  dreaming  ?** 

**  Ah  !— dreaming  V*  exclaimed  Ba- 
sil. ••  Yes — ^yes— it  most  be  so ;  I  see 
it !  I  feel  it !  Truly,  there  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy — or  philo- 
sophised of  in  our  dreams  either.  But 
if  I  dream,**  he  added,  his  featurea  as- 
suming an  intensely  pinzled  expreanon; 
**  how  is  it  that  instead  of  intaitiTdy 
discovering  the  fact  from  my  own  aen- 
sations,  I  should  only  be  able  to  learn 
it  from  you,  who  are,  as  you  yourself 
admit,  no  more  than  the  phantom  of 
my  brain  ?** 

The  Nabob  laughed  in  derifion. 
"  Heaven  mend  your  silly  babble  !**  be 
said.  **  What  signifies  the  How  ?  Do 
Tou  not  perceive  that  in  any  case  the 
knowledire  roust  emanate  from  yonr^ 
self?  You  may  find  it  out,  or  I  may 
acquaint  you  with  it :  does  it  not  afi 
amount  to  the  one  thing,  when  your 
own  mind  is  the  sole  primary  machine 
that  works,  the  sole  casuist  that  reasons 
not  only  for  yourself  but  for  me  ?" 

**  This  is  marvellous,  and  past  my 
capacity  !'*  cried  Basil.  **  But  why 
am  I  subjected  to  a  delusion  so  inexpli- 
cable ?" 

**  That  you  may  think  with  more  re- 
verence of  the  Invisible  and  Unex- 
plored,**^ replied  the  Nabob.  ••You 
will,  perhaps,  now  that  you  have  seen 
by  what  a  rapid  and  simple  process 
a  man  may  lose  the  memory  of  his 
very  identity,  feel  less  disposed  to 
doubt  that  he  may  lose  so  small  a 
matter  as  apart  of  his  stature.  This  has 
been  a  gratuitous  and  supererogatory 

f)roceeding  on  my  part;  for  I  might 
eave  you  in  your  error  much  loiter. 
But  I  take  an  interest  in  you,  and  I 
will  even  exert  myself  to  undeceive 
you.  Remember  then — and  let  it  be 
your  first  thought  as  you  awake — that 
tufo  of  your  inehet  are  aireadu  iotL** 

It  seemed  as  though  an  echo  adopted 
the  word  iosi,  and  repeated  it  in  thun« 
der  through  the  long  and  broad  apait- 
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ment ;  for  tbe  loudness  of  the  sound 
was  such  as  to  awaken  Basil.  He 
started  from  the  chair  into  which  he 
bad  sunk  after  swallowing  the  elixir. 
He  saw  the  Nabob's  eyes  fixed  on  his 
own. 

"Sof*— said  Basil—**!  have  been 
m7stified»  mein  Herr!  After  all,  Uien, 
it  was  but  a  dream,  a  fancy  ?" 

•*  No  more ;  but  you  know  that  at 
first  you  mistook  it  for  reality.  So 
mar  you  fall  into  the  opposite  error, 
and  mistake  reality  for  fancy.  The 
dream  you  have  just  had  was  not  with- 
out a  purpose.  I  am  desirous  of  shew- 
ing you  that  our  compact  of  yesterday 
is  the  very  reverse  of  the  joke  you  im- 
agine it.  The  hoaxing  of  greenhorns 
is  not  m V  forte  ;  I  repudiate  it.  Nature 
ordainea  me  to  enact  a. melancholy  and 
mysterious  part  on  the  stage  of  life. 
I  neither  sympathise  with  nor  under- 
stand the  nature  or  tendency  of  hum- 
bnggerv.  I  am  aware  that  you  think 
otherwise,  and  my  conscience  would 
reproach  me  if  I  longer  suffered  you 
to  suppose  our  agreement  a  bottle  of 
BiOon»nine.  No,  Sir.  It  must  be  ful- 
filled to  the  letter.  I  now  again  tell 
jou  that  you  have  lost  two  inches  of 
your  heiffht  To  convince  you,  if  you 
please,  I  will  measure  you  on  the 
spot." 

«*  O,  no  necessity,  my  dear  Sir,**  said 
Basil,  smiling ;  **  if  you  insist  upon  it  I 
yield — I  will  say  Credo — Credo  quia 
tmpostibUe,  But  if  I  have  lost  two  in- 
ches, I  will  swear  that  you  have  gained 
two  ;  you  look  considerably  improved 
since  yesterday." 

••Precisely  what  I  apprised  you 
would  happen,**  said  the  East- Indian. 
**  But  I  see  you  are  still  sceptical. 
Yet,  believe  me,  there  is  nothing  so 
unworthy  credence  in  the  theory,  set^ 
ting  the  fact  altogether  aside.** 

••  Whatr  said  Basil ;  **  nothing  in- 
credible in  the  theory  that  a  man  may 
dwindle  down  from  six  feet  to  three 
and  a  half?" 

••  Nothing  that  I  can  perceive,"  re- 
turned the  other.  •*  Men  fall  away  in 
bulk  :  why  not  allow  them  to  decrease 
in  altitude?** 

•«  Ha  I  ha  I  Seriously,  now,  my  dear 
Bir,  can  you  expect  me  to  reply  to 
you  ?  Or  can  you — as  from  your  gra- 
Tity  I  would  almost  conclude — ^really 
fancy  that  you  or  any  man  on  earth 
can  rob  me  of  an  inch  of  stature  ?  Do 
you  indeed  indulge  a  notion  so  prepos- 
terous ?  Surely  it  is  not  possible  that 
in  the  nineteenth  century  a  man  can 
be  found  who  arrogates  to  himself  su- 
pernatural powers  f* 


•*  Before  you  decide  that  I  arrogate 
to  myself  supernatural  powers,"  said 
the  Nabob,  ••you  should  first  satisfy 
yourself  wfiat  the  precise  extent  is  be- 
yond which  mere  human  powers  are  in- 
capable of  rivalling  supernatural.  Who 
shall  determine  the  legitimate  limits  of 
the  mind*s  especial  territory  ?  That 
there  have  been  from  time  to  time  hu- 
man beings  in  existence  who]]have  ex- 
ercised an  incomprehensible  control 
over  some  of  the  abstniser  operations 
of  nature  is  not  to  be  rationally  ques- 
tioned. Natural  events  are  established 
results  from  arbitrary  cuuses.  But 
these  results  are  not  uniform.  Evi- 
dence exists  to  shew  that  in  every  age 
diverse  results  have  occasionally  fol- 
lowed. Miracles  have  been  wrought 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  The  practice 
of  necromancy  is  matter  of  notoriety 
in  the-  east.  I  myself  studied  it  for 
ten  years.  I  know  many  others  who 
have  studied  it  like  me.  You  are  not 
to  conclude,  because  such  men  are  un- 
known and  untalked  of,  that  they  have 
no  existence.  It  is  the  characteristic 
of  genius  of  a  higher  order  to  seclude 
itself;  to  shun  communion  with  a  world 
unworthy  of  it :  while  straws  and  leaves 
float  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean  the 
pearl  disdains  to  ascend  from  its  native 
abyss.  If  even  /  chose  I  could  amaze 
and  overwhelm  you.  But  I  have  rea- 
sons of  my  own  for  not  treating  you 
to  any  private  sample  of  my  art.  Let 
the  dream  you  have  had,  however, 
serve  you  as  material  for  reflection. 
Meantime  be  assured  that  the  compact 
betwixt  us  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be  tri- 
fled with.  You  have  already  transfer- 
red two  inches  of  your  stature  to  me. 
It  is  easy  for  you  to  test  the  truth  of 
my  assertion.  All  that  you  have  to 
do  is  to  measure  yourself  when  you 
reach  home.  I  confess  I  wish  you 
would  do  so,  that  we  might  understand 
one  another  perfectly." 

Basil  shook  his  head  and  took  up 
his  hat.  ••  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a  mutual  understanding  between  us,** 
said  he,  I  am  afraid  will  rather  increase 
than  diminish.  But  I  cannot  depart 
without  again  tendering  you  my  warm 
acknowledgments  for  your  generosity. 
The  ducats  I  presume——'* 

••  Will  be  at  home  before  you,**  in- 
terrupted the  other.  *•  Well,  I  wish 
you  a  good  morning.  When  we  meet 
again  you  will  be  wiser.** 

••  Amen  !**  said  Basil.  •<  And  hap- 
pier?** 

'*  Alas  I**  sighed  the  Nabob. 
•*  Good  day,"  said  Basil.     And  they 
separated.  013^1,^^  by  ^OOglc 
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I  will  bagin  at  thy  heel  and  tell  whet  thoa  art  by  inches. 

TyoOmm  and  Creasida,  Act  IT.  Sc  2. 


Thb  beeettiag  ain  of  Bai^  waa  a  cer- 
tain eeir*8ufficiency.  Until  be  found 
hineeelf  exploring  with  laudable  but 
unaTailing  ttudoity  the  reeesfea  of  an 
empty  pune,  it  neter  stmck  him  that 
he  could  loae  bia  money.  He  had 
three  or  four  tinea  met  and  oontersed 
with  Aurc&  before  he  dreamt  that  he 
oouki  lote  his  heart  And  now  in  the 
iMie  spirit  of  scorn  for  experience 
when  balanced  a^nst  inference  he 
lauf  bed  at  the  notion  that  he  could  by 
possibility  lose  bis  inches.  His  was 
one  of  those  uncatholic  minds  which 
iauaediataly  rdect  what  they  cannot 
iaomediatel  V  understand,  and  obstinately 
barricade  the  door  of  conviction  against 
any  theory  that  menaces  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  contemptible  prejudices. 
Still,  as  Godwin  finely  remarks,  it  is 
in  any  erent  **  better  to  be  a  human 
beinff  than  a  stock  or  a  stone  ;**  and 
Basil  Ton  Roaenwald  was  after  all  not 
one  who  could  long  persist  in  withhold- 
ing fiuth  from  ever?  tittle  of  a  testi- 
mony no  one  tittle  of  which  he  could  by 
any  conceivable  exercise  of  ingenuity 
disprove  or  dispute.  Ue  is  our  particular 
friend,  and  we  have  therefore  every 
desire  to  exaggerate  his  faults  in  the 
eye  of  the  world  ;  but  we  are  forced 
to  confess  that  his  increduHty,  if  not 
overthrown,  had  sustained  a  sensible 
shock  from  the  interview  between  him- 
self and  the  Nabob.  It  is  singular  how 
forcibly  arguments  and  protestations 
that  move  us  but  little  as  they  issue 
from  the  lips  of  others  yn\\  sometimes 
recur  to  us  whan  they  and  we  are 
asunder.  That  which  at  the  time  it 
was  uttered  was  only  the  gabble  of  a 
gander,  passing  in  at  one  ear  and 
out  at  the  other,  and  exciting  no 
feeling  beyond  that  of  a  languid  long- 
ing to  tweak  the  beak  of  the  gabbler, 
appeals  to  our  hearts  when  we  are 
alone  with  a  thrilling  eloquence  similar 
to  that  of  the  oracles  of  old.  Truth 
would  %eem  to  demand  time  and  soli- 
tude for  her  growth,  as  the  seed  must 
lie  buried  a  season  before  the  plant  can 
blossom.  Basil,  on  reflection,  and  as 
he  walked  along  the  Blumenstrassev 
could  not  deny  that  the  Nabob  had 
spoken  like  a  man  who  firmly  believes 
what  he  propounds.  What  motive  in 
fact  could  there  have  been  for  decep- 
tion and  bamboozling  ?  Then  he  re- 
membered the  sudden  sleep  and  the 


strange  dream.  Were  these  natnra!, 
or  hwi  the  Eaat-Indian  any  participa- 
txon  in  the  work  of  producing'  them  ? 
He  thought  and  thought,  bnt  the  longer 
he  thought  the  darker  the  mjratery 
grew.  He  fielt  stranded  on  the  Ullimw 
Tkuie  of  Judgment's  idands.  Lame 
as  his  logic  was,  howerer,  it  wtm  still 
stout  enough  to  jump  to  one  condo- 
sion.  <*  This  affair,"  said  he,  "*  may  be 
like  the  middle  cut  of  a  aalmoo,  and 
a  body  may  not  be  able  to  make  head 
or  tail  of  it  Well :  what  then  ?  That 
which  is  crystal-clear  is,  that  when 
anything  is,  it  is.  Pyrrho  himself  could 
not  have  contested  that.  I  teiil  men- 
sure  myself  and  see  how  the  matter 
really  stands  and  how  I  stand  with  it. 
If  I  am  still  six  feet,  well  and  good  : 
dd  Hunchback  is  either  a  ninnybam- 
mer  or  an  unfathomable  vrag,  and  T, 
while  I  pocket  his  ducats,  laugh  at  lus 
waggery  or  ninnyhammerism,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Bat  if  I  am  hut  five  feet 
ten,  as  he  says,  why  thei>--tlien— all 
that  is  to  be  said  to,  that  I  most  he 
content  to  requote  against  mjrseif  the 
passage  from  Hamlet  that  occurred  to- 
me tMay  while  I  slept,  and  haTe  myself 
written  dovm  a  jackass  for  the  residae 
(^  my  davs  by  the  impertinent  scribbler 
who  shall  hefWker  undertake  to  bio- 
graphise  my  fortunes  or  nrisfortunea.'* 

Just  aa  Basil  arrived  at  this  part  of 
his  undelivered  soliloquy  it  was  his 
destiny  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  a  pair' 
of  sandalled  feet,  petty  and  pretty 
enough  to  have  awakened  the  envy  of 
Cinderella*  even  with  both  her  g^ass 
slippers  on.  They  passed  him  rather 
twinklingly,  and  with  a  lightness  that 
would  have  guaranteed  the  perfect 
safety  of  any  one  of  the  myriad  vtrgm 
violets  that  about  twenty  years  before 
might  have  been  seen  luxuriating  in 
the  fair  suburban  localities  around. 
He  turned  about,  but  ao  rapidly  had 
the  damsel,  whoever  she  was,  ^ided 
by  him,  that  she  was  already  hidden 
firoih  his  eyes  by  the  other  passengers ; 
and  he  never,  never,  saw  her,  then  or 
afterwards. 

He  could  therefore  form  no  idea  of 
her  beauty,  if  indeed  she  were  beta- 
tifnl ;  could  not  tell  whether  she  were 
blonde  or  dark,  tall  or  short ;  and  M 
no  token  by  which  memory  could  aaist 
him  in  recoffniainr  her  again,  except 
her  feet  and  nndidf.    As  a  mtiinl 
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contequeBce  he  ceMed  to  mdolgein 
any  coi^eetures  about  herself.  But  he 
could  not  so  readily  divest  himself  of 
the  atsociatioas  linked  with  her  san- 
dals. The  mind  is  at  seasons  in  a  very 
errant  and  erratic  humour,  and  only 
requires  a  fillip  to  dispatch  it  careerinsr 
forwards  through  all  countries  and 
backwards  through  all  centuries.  Ba- 
sil's thoughts  on  this  occasion  extrata- 
goed  abroad  in  a  style  that  would  have 
led  Mr.  Ez-Sheriff  RaphaeFs  right  to 
the  title  of**  the  most  incomprehensible 
of  all  imaginable  Tagaboads**  exceed- 
ingly problematical.  Something  like 
the  following  was  their  orderless  order : 
SandsJs —  feet — dances —  Bigottini — 
the  opera —  ballets — balls —  Brussels — 
Waterloo — Cbilde  Uarolde — Byron — 
lame  feet  (not  in  poetry).  Sandals 
again — the  old  Romans-^Ueliogabulus 
—- Nero-^is  fiddle — dances  again^- 
silk  stockings — pumps.  A  third  time 
landali — sandal-wood— isles  of  spice— 
Sereiidib--Sindbad — ^merchantsl-gro- 
cers  —  tradesmen  —  sandal-makers  — • 
booi-makers — his  T  Basil's)  own  boot- 
naker's  exorbitant  bill. 

His  bootmaker's  bill  was  an  unwel- 
eoned  reminiscence,  not  so  much  for 
itself  as  because  it  reminded  him  of 
other  bills ;  but  he  now  bethought  him- 
self that  he  had  intended  to  order  a 
new  pahr  of  boots  the  day  before, 
dUNigh  other  matters  had  intervened  ta 
prevent  him.  As. the  recollection  oc- 
curred to  him  it  chanced  that  he  raised 
his  eyes,  and  lol  on  a  showy  blue 
board  over  a  shop-door  at  the  corner 
of  an  adjoining  strass,  be  saw  in  gilded 
text  letters  the  words,  Hartnuumt 
Schuihumi-SHefelmacher.  Instantly  the 
notion  suggei^ed  itself  that,  involved 
as  he  was,  it  would  be  as  well  for  him 
to  procure  the  boots  from  a  stranger, 
who  would  make  them  without  inquiry 
and  either  take  payment  or  aprombe  to 
pay  as  might  suit  the  purchaser's  con- 
▼enience.  This  man  also,  it  struck 
him  at  the  same  time,  could  measure 
his  stature,  and  if  it  were  found  want- 
ing he  could  supply  the  deficiency  by 
elevating  the  boot-heels  in  the  required 
proportion,  while  Basil  would  be  spared 
the  awkward  necessity  of  entering  into 
any  of  those  explanatory  details  which 
in  case  he  were  to  go  home  and  send 
for  his  own  bootmaker  would  be  in  a 
manner  unavoidable. 

Accordingly  he  walked  into  the 
shop.  An  undersized  man,  advanced 
in  years,  bald,  rather  fiat,  and  wearing 
an  apron,  was  giving  some  directions  to 
hit  wo^men  withia  the  parallelogram 


where  they  sat;  but  apoa  Basils  en- 
trance he  intermitted  speaking,  came 
forward  and  made  a  respectful  obei- 
sance. 

**  You  are  Stiefdmacher  Hartmann?" 
said  Basil. 

•*  Ya,  mein  Hcrr,  at  your  service." 

••  Well,  I  want  a  pa^r  of  booU  from 
you,"  said  Basil 

** Ready-made,  Sir?"  in(|Dired  the 
obsequious  shopman. 

"  No,  no  ;  lii»ten  to  me  ;  don't  be  in 
such  a  hurry.  I  wish  to  bespeak 
a  pair  of  boots  the  heels  of  which  4nust 
be  either  one  inch  or  three  inches  high 
—do  you  mark  ?* 

•*  Will  vou  give  yourself  the  trouble 
to  walk  this  way.  Sir  ?* 

Basil  followed  the  speaker  into  an 
inner  room,  out  of  the  hearing  of  the 
workmen. 

•*  Please  to  sit  down,  Sir  ?" 

Basil  seated  himself.  "I  want  a 
pair  of  boots  of  the  best  quality ,"  said 
ne,  "and  mind  me:  ther  must  be 
either  an  inch  or  three  inches  high  in 
the  heels — I  see  you  don't  understand 
me,  but  I  will  explain  as  soon  as  I  ant 
measured : — ^for  a  particular  reason  it 
is  essential  that  I  should  have  myself 
measured  before  hand." 
**  Oh  I  of  course,  mein  Herr;  we  always 
measure  gentlemen  first,'*  said  the  shoe- 
maker, who  already  began  to  consider 
his  customer  an  extraordinary  oddity. 

••  The  devil  you  do  ?"  cried  BasiK 
**  Don't  let  your  impertinence  run  be- 
fore your  judgment,  if  you  please.  But 
is  it  with  that  paltry  little  implement 
in  your  band  that  you  intend  to  do  the 
mensuration  ?" 

"  Certainly,  mein  Herr,*  said  the 
bootmaker,  surprised  :  ''it  is  a  very 
excellent  rule  this." 

**  Excellent  as  the  rule  may  be,  my 
good  friend,"  said  Basil,  **  I  beg  to 
take  an  exception  to  it.  It  is  not  the 
thing.  You  must  get  a  measure  of  at 
least  a  yard." 

•*A  yard,  mein  Herr?"  cried  the 
other,  opening  his  eyes  to  a  width 
somewhat  less  than  the  measure  ht 
had  named. 

'*  Ay,  a  yard  :  have  you  such  a  mea- 
sure in  the  house  ?" 

Surely  this  man  is  erased,  thought 
the  singleminded  maker  of  double  soTes» 
But  no  matter :  I  will  humour  his  fan* 
cies  :  his  cash  is  as  good  as  the  Lord 
Kansler's.  **  In  the  house,  mein  Herr?" 
he  replied  ;  <*  No  ;  but  if  you  wish  X 
can  borrow  one  from  the  draper  next 
door.  I  say  Peter  I. step  out  to  neigh- 
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boor  Spftrlingttrmgg  and  ask  him  for  a 
loan  of  bis  yard-wand  for  a  minute.* 

The  boy  went  out.    " 

••  Now,  Sir,  if  you  please,  we  will 
take  oflf  this  boot  ;*  and  by  dint  of 
•ome  tugging  the  right  boot  was  got 
off. 

-  Pnll  off  the  lea  now,**  said  Basil. 

"  One  will  do,  Sir." 

"« One  will  not  do.  Sir.  Pull  off  the 
other,  I  say,  and  be  hanged  to  you  V 
The  bootmiiker  obeyed  without  any 
fiirther  remondtrance. 

The  boy  now  came  in  with  the  yard- 
wand,  and  up  stood  Basil. 

«*  Please  to  sit  down  agaio*  Sir,"  said 
the  bootmaker. 

**  Why,  is  it  sitting  you  propose  to 
measure  me  T  asked  Basil.  **  Perhaps 
you  had  better  roll  me  up  into  a  ball 
at  once,  aud  take  the  solid  contents  of 
mer 

"  Your  foot  will  be  steadier  sitting. 
Sir,*  siud  the  shop-keeper,  more  than 
erer  confirmed  in  his  conviction  of 
Basil's  insanity. 

•  O,  I  beg  pardon  ;  I  perceive  what 
you  mean,*  said  Basil ;  **  but  you  mis- 
conceive me ;  I  must  first  be  measured 
from  top  to  toe.** 

"  What,  roein  Herr  ?  —  measured 
from  top  to  toe  for  a  pair  of  boots  ?*' 

•*  Ah,  damn  your  nonsense.  Sir  P 
cried  Basil,  p(*tu1antly,  [We  are  ashamed 
of  himl  "  who  ever  hinted  at  such  an 
absurdity  ?  You  are  the  stupidest 
tradesman  I  ever  saw !  I  tell  you  I 
want  to  have  myself  measured  from 
bead  to  foot  because, — because — I — ^ 
He  paused,  unwilling  to  state  his  rea- 
sons, or  possibly  not  able  to  communi- 
cate them  at  the  instant  with  sufficient 
lucidness.  "But  no  matter  why,*  he 
added  ;  "just  do  as  1  bid  you,  and  pass 
no  remarks.  Come,  try  my  height, — 
and  miod, — let  there  be  no  mistake.* 
And  he  stock  up  erect  agrainst  the 
wall. 

The  puzzled  bootmaker  had  no  re- 
source but  to  yield  obedience.  In  si- 
lence, and  with  a  hand  not  altogether 
free  firom  tremors,  he  went  through  his 
task  to  its  completion. 

*<  Well  ?*  interrogated  Basil. 

**Just  five  feet  ten  inches,  mein 
Herr.* 

•  Basil  stared  his  measurer  in  the  face 
for  a  minute  without  speaking.  **  What 
do  you  say  ?'*  he  fiercely  demanded  at 
lenffth.    **  Impossible!     Try  again.** 

Again  the  same  trial  was  gone 
through,  and  with  an  identical  result. 
Basil  snatched  the  yard-wand  from  the 
bootmaker's  hand. 


*'Are  not  these  inefaes  iofenally 
falser^  he  ezclauned.  **AnswerBe. 
Acknowled^  the  truth.  Is  not  the 
measure  an  inch  too  short — I  nuean  too 
longr 

**  Not  the  hundreth  part  of  an  inch, 
mein  Herr,"  said  the  bootmaker,  mho 
was  quite  astounded  at  all  this  emo- 
tion :and  vehemence  for  no  apparent 
reason. 

Basil  was  stupified.  His  feeings. 
on  thus  finding  himself  compelled  to 
admit  the  reality  of  that  which  hitherto 
be  had  treated  with  the  ridicule  due 
to  a  chimera,  may,  to  ose  a  form  of 
phrase  that  was  original  when  Adam 
was  a  young  man,  be  better  conceived 
than  described.  He  gaaed  about  him : 
he  looked  to  the  right  and  left  ;  he 
scrutinised  alternately  the  pattern  of  the 
carpet  and  the  architecture  of  the  ceil- 
ing. **  Help  me,  Heaven  ! '  he  ex- 
claimed, lifting  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
**  is  my  brain  wandering  ?  Am  I 
dreaming  for  the  second  time  to-day  ? 
Hark*ye,  honest  friend!  have  you  sach 
a  thing  as  a  pitcher  of  water  at  hand  ? 
If  you  have,  will  you  for  the  love  of 
Sl  Crispin,  empty  it  against  ray  hce  ? 
Because,*  he  almost  shouted,  as  he 
grasped  the  arm  of  the  now  terrified 
shop-keeper,  **  because  i  -mokt  to  know 
whether  I  am  awake  or  asleep,  whether 
I  am  mad  or  drunk,  whether  I  stand 
on  m^  head  or  my  heels.  Is  then  the 
constitution  of  nature  really  at  the 
mercy  of -human  caprice  ?  Are  science 
and  philosophy  but  twin  humbugs— 
the  most  lying  of  all  the  finger-posts 
that  pretend  to  point  the  way  to  the 
goal  of  truth  ?  Is  it  in  short  come  to 
8iis,  that  the  whole  viorld  most  go 
to  school  again,  and  be  content  to  ac- 
quire the  first  rudimentsof  knowledge 
from  Egyptian  jugglers  and  Bengal 
Nabobs  ?" 

*•  Sir — mein  Herr — Euer  Gnaden — * 
stammered  forth  the  alarmed  trades- 
D)an — **  I— rl — protest  I  don't  under- 
stand this  !*' 

"  Egad,"  said  Basil,  advandng  his 
face  close  to  that  of  the  bootmaker, 
and  lowering  his  voice  almost  to  a 
whisper — "  %f^»  ^^^  ^   neither,  mv 

good  fellow.   But,  come,"  he  continued, 
inging  himself  into  the  chair, — **  thb 

is  idle  :— do  your  business.     Come ^ 

and  he  laughed  a  short  bitter  laugh. 
'*  vou  at  least  are  no  conjuror.  Come, 
what  are  you  about.  Sir?  Do  yon 
mean  to  take  root  where  you  are  stand- 
ing— a  species  of  human  dwarf  elder, 
I  suppose— or  what  the  deuce  ?* 
'*  Jso,  no ; — I  don*t  indeed,    meia 
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Herr,**  returned  the  bewildered  shoe- 
maker, with  an  unconscious  but  depre- 
cating' simplicity  ;  as,  bcslirring  his 
limbs,  he  ^repossessed  himself  of  his 
rule,  and  proceeded  to  apply  it  to  the 
sole  use  for  which  it  was  intended. 

"  Now,  Sir,"  said  Basil,  as  soon  as 
the  dimensions  of  bis  foot  had  been 
ascertained,  **  remember  that  the  heels 
must  be  full  three  inches  high  :  my  ordi- 
nary heels  have  hitherto  been  but  one 
inch — but  as  between  five  feet  ten  and 
six  feet  there  is  a  difTereoce  of  two 
inches,  you  must  supply  the  deficiency 
by  addiu":  other  two  to  that  one ;  an 
additional  two  to  the  one  that  exists — 
otherwise,  you  perceive, the  discrepancy 
betweeu  what  I  was  and  what  I  am 
will  be  observable,  and   I  shall  be  a 
laughing-stock  for  all  Alberstadt.  Why 
do  you  gape  at  me  in  that  way  V 
**  I — I  do  not  gape  indeed.  Sir," 
••  Well,  do  vou  understand  mc  ?** 
«  Really,  mein  Herr,  l—I— " 
**  Are  you  able  to  comprehend  the 
common  rules  of  arithmetic.  Sir  ?"  Ba- 
sil vociferated. 
••  Upon  my  word,  mein  Herr—" 
**  Do  you  know  how  much  two  and 
one  make.  Sir  ?*  roared  Basil.   **  Curse 
me  if  ever  I  met  your  fellow  for  thick- 
headedness r 

«  Yes,  Sir  ;  three.  Sir." 
"  Well,  Sir,  if  two  and  one  make 
three.  Sir,"  said  Basil,  with  an  angry 
emphasis  on  every  second  word,  **  then. 
Sir,  let  me  have  heels  of  three  inches. 
Sir !     Will  you  do  that,  Sir  ?" 

•*  Three-inch  heels.  Sir,  will  throw 
you  very  much  forward." 

**  Devil  may  care.  Sir ;  it  is  a  young 
man's  business  to  get  forward  in  the 
world.  Here,  help  me  to  thrust  my 
legs  into  these  boots  again !" 

"  Are  those  to  your  fancy,  Sir  ?" 
asked  the  shop-keeper,  in  allusion  to 
the  boots  that  Basil  wore. 

"  What  is  that  to  you  T  said  Basil. 
*'  Take  care  that  your  own  shall  be, 
and  that's  enough  for  you." 

"  Well,  Sir,  when  do  you  want 
them  ?** 

**  I  want  them  now,"  returned  Basil, 
"but  I  presume  I  shan't  have  them 
until  to-morrow  or  the  next  day.  Send 
them  to  me  as  soon  as  possible-— or 
before  that.  There  h  my  address  ;" 
and  so  saying  he  laid  a  card  ou  the 
table. 

*'  £ight-.-ten — six  and  a  half  round 
inttep^muttered  the  shoemaker,  as 
Vol.  XII. 


he  transferred  his  observations  to  his 
tablets — **  111  have  them  set  about  im- 
mediately. Sir." 

^  Do  so,"  said  Basil,  and  putting  on 
his  hat,  he  strode  out  at  the  door,  fol- 
lowed by  the  wondering  stare  of  the 
shopmen,  who,  though  they  had  over- 
heard little  or  nothing  of  the  colloquy 
in  the  parlour,  knew  that  Peter  had 
been  sent  for  a  cloth-yard  wand  to 
measure  the  stranger  for  a  pair  of 
boots,  and  now  grinned  in  unison  as 
their  master,  glancing  towards  them 
and  tapping  his  left  forefinger  against 
his  forenea(l,j)ronounced  in  a  low  key 
the  word,  ••  Touched  I" 

Basil  had  scarcely  journeyed  a  dozen 
paces  from  the  door  when  he  espied, 
lounging  up  the  pavement  towards 
him,  with  a  ^reat  meerschaum  in  hand, 
a  foppishly  dressed,  effeminate  looking 
voung  man,  whom  he  remembered  to 
have  occasionally  seen  at  the  Spielhaus 
where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  in- 
dulge his  gambling  propensities  at  the 
economical  rate  of  one  florin  and  a  half 
per  night.  Now,  cither  there  are  some 
eyes  which  will  detect  the  identity  of 
an  individual  in  spite  of  any  alteration 
in  his  person,  or  else  the  loss  of  two 
inches  bad  not  so  metamorphosed  Ba- 
sil as  he  seemed  apprehensive  of,  for 
on  the  approach  of  ttie  smoker  he  was 
immediately  greeted  with  a  salutation 
of  recognition. 

**  Aw,  Bawsil,  my  dear  vellow,  appy 
to  abtain  a  transient  view  of  you  I  Ow 
goes  it  ?  Ow  is  every  inch  of  you  ?" 
"  Every  inch  ?"  returned  Basil, 
vouchsafing  him  one  look  and  then 
dashing  past  him ;  **  Go  and  ask  the 
devil's  cousin-fferman  ;  he  b  in  town, 
and  he  may  tell  you  !** 

**  Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke 
it,  younz  man!"  said  a  cadger's  boy, 
who  had  overheard  both  the  query  and 
the  response,  as  he  slowly  waddled  by 
under  the  load  of  a  cradle-sized  basket 
of  hams,*  sausages,  tripe  and  cowheel, 
collared  eels,  cod-sounds,  pig's  cheeks, 
and  sheeps'  trotters,  uU  of  which  excel- 
lent things  he  was  on  his  way  to  dis- 
pense among  divers  of  his  master's 
anti-Pythagorean  customers. 

••  Well,—ble8s  my  scns-ibilitics  I' 
drawled  out  the  fop — '*  no-ticeably  odd 
that  I  I  vow  by  the  most  ponderous 
of  Jew-Peter's  thunderbolts  that  were 
it  any  other  than  Bawsil  I  should  fol- 
low him  and  inflict  cawndign  cawsti- 
gatlon  I" 

'    8  ▲ 
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CHAPTER   III. 


**  Say  that  woeh  de^  are  cbrontded  io  heli*  (t.) 

King  Richard  IL,  Act  F.,  Scene  5. 


Af  we  have  alreadj  intimated,  there 
Wat  DOthinjf  of  the  ideaHst  aboat  Basil. 
Hit  anxietiot  and  fvmpalhiet  were  all 
•  of  the  earth,  earthly  ;"  hit  spccula- 
tlont  neTer  pave  themselrei  the  trouble 
to  travel  beyond  the  bonndariet  that 

Srdle  "this  visible  diarnal  sphere, 
e  conld  boast  of  bein^  youngs  and 
handtome ;  his  appearance  was  fash- 
ionable, hit  ttb<frd  prepossessing  ;  he 
wit  ^uick-thoughteo  nnd,  for  his  years, 
well-informed  ;  he  could  be  escniciat- 
Inriy  agreeable  when  he  to  willed : 
what  more  did  the  world  want  of  him? 
Nothing :  certainly  not  that  he  should 
»et  np  for  a  metaphysician  ;  neither  was 
be  the  man  to  do  so.  He  suspected 
that  he  had  been  bom  and  expected 
that  he  should  die  ;  but  his  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  exis- 
tence besides  was  confined  to  a  con- 
■ciootnest  that  be  wat  in  love,  in  debt, 
out  at  elbows — and — for  the  present 
— K>ut  of  prison.  While  at  college,  it  is 
true,  he  had  perused  with  some  diligence 
certain  abstruse  treatises  Ueber  £e  No- 
tur  des  Geittct ;  but  being  completely 
tatitfled  with  the  great  proficiency 
which  these  workt  had  enabled  him  to 
make  in  the  knowledsf  e  of  nothing  at  all 
on  the  tubject,  he  had  thought  it  better 
to  deviate  himself  thenceforth  erclu- 
titely  to  studies  of  a  more  practical 
description.  There  were  in  fact  in  his 
nature  bnt  few  of  the  elements  that  go 
to  the  composition  of  a  philosophical 
character.  The  penetrating  reaJer  ac- 
cordingly will  at  once  divine  that  afler 
the  first  fiutter  and  agitation  of  his  sur- 
prise had  subtided,  the  f^orcery  to  the 
Influence  of  which  he  had  been  subject* 
ed  did  not  act  in  any  extraordinary  de- 
gree as  a  stimulus  to  his  curiosity.  He 
felt  somewhat  astounded  and  still  more 
annoyed.  But  his  interest  or  enthu- 
siasm was  not  awakened.  His  spirit 
did  not  burn  with  any  newborn  ardour 
of  longing  to  plunge  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  magical  world,  or  throw  open 
the  portals  that  barrier  the  awful  store- 
house of  the  Unknown.  The  whole 
thing  was  in  his  eyes  entirely  too  much 
of  a  poser  to  be  anything  (setter  than 
a  bore.  When  therefore,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  his  friend  Hcinrick 
Flemming  again  dropped  in  upon  him  it 
wat  r*ther  to  solicit  his  counsel  than  to 
bespeak  his  wonder  that  he  detailed  all 
that  had  happened  him  since  their  meet- 


ing in  the  forenoon.   ••  Neither  yon  nor 
1/  pursued  he   in   conclusion,  ••  could 
ever  hare  calculated  on  the  possibility 
of  this  issue  to  our  visit  of  yesterday. 
But  since  the  thing  is,  why,  we  murt 
only  make  the  best  of  it     The  ques- 
tion for  me  simply  is.  Whether  I  sliall 
load  a  brace  of  pistols,  take  to  the  high- 
way and  plunder  some  poltroon  of  a 
thousand  ducats  io  addition  to    the 
thousand  I  have,  and  thus  regain  my 
Inchet  and  prospects  of  pulling  the  de- 
vil by  the  tail — or — proceed  with  the 
compact  to  its  completion  and  see  the 
upshot  of  it, — enjoying  in  the  mean- 
while the  satisfaction  of  shaking  myself 
loose  from  the  gripe  of  those  hounds  of 
bailifls»  and   re-establishing  myself  in 
society  In  some  shape  or  other,  how- 
eversny  and  sneaking  as  contrasted  with 
my  former.    I  acknowledge  that  I  do 
not  fiatncy  either  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  question.     But  what  can  be  done  ? 
I  have  no  alternative.     One  of  the  two 
I  must  choose.     As  both  are  evils,  I 
ishould  of  course  wish  to  choose  the 
lesser.     But  which  the  lesser  is,  I  may 
not  be  so  competent  to  determine.    I 
can  hardly  reconcile  myself  to  the  re- 
solve of  relinquishing  tne  golden  hopes 
that  within  these  two  days  have  been 
strewing  my  pathway  with  stars.     Yet 
dc  fautre  c6Ut   I  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
species  of  semi-snicide  io  parting  with 
my  stature.     The  change  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  a  thousand  inconveniences. 
Nobody  will  recognize  roe — not  even 
Aurelia.   Every  blackguard  about  town 
can  snub  me  with  impunity.     I  may  be 
kicked  out  of  my  own  house  by  my  own 
servants.     Worst  of  all,  that  whining 
old  scoundrel  will  jump  into  my  shoes 
and  crow  over  my  degradation.     I  con- 
fess I  am  at  my  wits'  end.     I  never  in 
my  most  fanciful  moments  contemplated 
beinp^  stuck  in  the  centre  of  such  a  per- 
plexity.    The  whole  series  of  events 
appear  to  me  '  like  a  phantasma  or  a 
hideous  dream .'    They  combine  all  the 
horrors  of  the  Raw-headland  Bloody- 
bones*  school  of  romance  with  the  lu- 
dicrous fantasies  of    Mother    Bunch. 
What  shall   I  do,   Heinrick?     What 
would  you  advise  ?     An  imposing  p^r- 
ionncl  and   a  pound  of  black  prisoa 
bread  per  diem,  or  three  and  a  half  feet 
of  humanity  and  thepnfse  of  Fortuna- 
tus  !     Do  let  mc  hear  what  yon  have 
to  suggest ;  for  upon  my  aoul  I  feci 
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nyielf  at  this  m6ment  somewhat  like 
the  schoolmen's  ass  betwixt  the  two 
stacks  of  hay." 

••  Mr  dear  friend,*'  replied  Heinrick 
with  deep  solemnity.  •*your  predica- 
ment is  truly  an  extraordinary  one ;  hot 
It  appears  to  me  that  yoa  have  but  one 
Course  to  pursue,  i  on  hate  entered 
into  an  aipreement  and,  come  what  may, 
you  should  abide  by  it.  Your  honor  is 
at  stake ;  and  what  are  your  inches 
when  measured  against  your  honor  ? 
No :  you  hare  crossed  the  Rubicon ; 
and  you  cannot  now  draw  back.  You 
tnust  go  the  whole  hog.  Let  your 
motto  be,  *  In  for  a  groshen,  in  for  a 
rvilder.'  I  do  not  anticipate  from  vour 
ralfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  bond  the 
evils  you  apprehend.  There  will  be 
at  first  a  little  surprise,  a  slight  sensa- 
tion, among  vour  acauaintance  ;  the 
transaction  will  be  talxed  of  by  twad- 
dlers over  their  beer-mugs ;  but  in  a 
short  time  all  this  will  pass  and  circum- 
stances will  reaMume  their  former  as- 
pect. Therefore  1  say,  Go  on  and  pros- 
per. You  have  already  advanced  too 
tar  to  recede  with  dignity  ;  nor  is  there 
any  necessity  for  receding.  You  have 
broken  the  ice  and  so  made  conquest  of 
the  worst  difficulty.  Ce  rCett  que  ie 
prSmier  ptu  qui  co&te,  Besideii,  you 
have  a  resource,  though  such  a  resource, 
I  admit,  as  I  feel  averse  from  counsel- 
ling you  to  employ.  It  is  one  that  the 
tyranny  of  extreme  exigency  mii^bt,  I 
think,  justify  a  man  in  availing  himself 
of  s  but  still  I  shrink  from  the  respon- 
Btbilibr  of  recommending  it  to  you.** 

"  To  be  candid  with  you,*^  observed 
Basil,  **  I  am  not  inclined  to  be  over 
fastidious  just  now.  What  may  it  be 
that  you  would  not  advise  ?  To  hocus 
the  Nabob  and  pillage  his  treasury  ?* 

**  Nothins^  of  the  soft,*  said  Flem- 
ming.  '*  The  resource  I  allude  to  is — 
start  not! — the  gambling-table.  If  I 
dared  speak  my  mind,  I  would  ssy, 
Gamble  again,  and  this  time  confidently ! 
Hitherto  you  have  been  unlucky ;  but 
Fortune's  wheel  is  for  ever  turning. 
You  will  have  money  enough  to  risk  : 
if  you  lose  you  will  scarce  feel  the  loss  ; 
}f  you  gain,  and  go  on  gaining — and 
why  should  you  not? — you  triumph  at 
once  over  your  fate  and  your  enemies. 
A  few  nights*  success  may  place  yon  in 
a  position  not  only  to  reinstate  yourself 
In  your  inches  but  to  dazzle  Aurelia*s 
father  and  drive  the  Silesiaa  Prince  out 
of  the  field,  And  surely  to  achieve 
■tich  a  consummation  as  this  last  you 
wosdd  BOt  greatly  boggle  at  the  trouble 


of  shaking  your  elbow  for  half  an  hour 
at  a  spell  over  a  green  cloth  table  ?* 

••  By  the  powers  of  brandy  !**  cried 
Basil,  starting  up,  ''the  suggestion  is 
magnifloent!  I  will — I  will  do  what 
you  say.  The  Spielhaus  Is  the  spot ! 
Only,  as  to  shaking  my  elbow,  nein- 
reick,  I  must  decline — dice  are  the  de- 
vil— no,  no! — nothing  but  Rwge  et 
Woir  for  me  I— but  at  that  Fll  try  my 
hand  again,— and,  as  you  observe,  what 
is  there  to  hinder  me  from  winning  ? 
Well  then,  my  lot  Is  chalked  out  i — 
I  adhere  to  the  compact  between  ne 
and  Old  Scratch :  by  hazarding  a  few 
thousands  I  may — at  least  1  must- 
gain  as  much  as  will  extricate  roe  from 
all  obligations  and  embarrassments.  So 
far  so  capital.  And  now,  Heinrick, 
touching  my  mother^s  jewels.  Will  you, 
like  an  honest  youth,  go  and  treat  with 
the  Jew  Lubeck  for  the  recovery  of 
them  ?  I  suppose  he  will  let  me  have 
them  back  for  what  they  cost  him  and 
a  bonus  over — tell  him  I  will  down 
with  twelve  hundred  for  them.  I  an 
anxious,  you  observe,  to  secure  them 
immediately  because  the  fellow  Is  such 
an  incessant  trafficker  that  If  I  don't 
look  sharp  after  l?is  whereabouts,  he 
will  dispose  of  them  before  I  can  say 
Trapstick !" 

**Sct  your  mind  at  ease  as  to  them,* 
said  Flemming ;  "  HI  make  it  my  busi- 
ness to  take  them  all  up  to-morrow  to 
the  last  trinket  Bat  what  do  yon 
purpose  doing  with  yourself  to-night  ?** 

"  I  don't  know,**  returned  BasU  j  -  I 
feel  lazy  and  nervous  and  je  ne  tais 
quai-UU  :  I  think  I'll  go  to  bed." 

''Suppose  you  come  down  to  the 
Spielhaus?'' 

-Now?* 

«  Ay  :-r-just  put  a  handful  or  two  of 
ducats  into  your  pocket,  and  well  go 
together.    We'll  «ee  how  you'll  get  on." 

"  Here  goes  for  the  nonce,*  said  Ba- 
sil, donniug  a  huge  outside  eoat,  into 
the  capacious  pockets  of  which  he 
stowed  away  as  many  rouleaus  of  du- 
cats as .  he  could  conveniently  carry 
about  with  him. 

Arm  in  arm  the  associates  sallied 
forth.  It  was  now  past  five  o'clock 
and  the  dusk  was  deepening,  but 
the  streets  were  not  yet  lighted ;  and 
Basil  and  Qciorick  passed  along  un- 
recognised by  any  until  they  arrived 
in  the  Kaiserstrassep 

The  entrance  to  the  Spielhaus  of 
Trigg,  Bubbell.  find  Grabb  was  by  a 
long  and  vaulted  subterranean  ap- 
pmch,  termtnatsiig  in  a  flagged  court- 
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jtid.  A  foiitorj  lamp  above  a  bigb,  nar- 
row door  alooe  indicated  by  night  the 
•ite  of  the  boildlog  to  the  stranger. 
The  principal  rooms  themselves  could 
only  be  reached  after  sundry  xig-zag 
passages,  vrell  gaarded  by  doors  and 
sentinels  had  b^  traversed  ;  for  the 
determination  of  the  authorities  of  Al- 
berstadt  tosappress  all  gambling  mono- 
polies not  instituted  by  themselves  had 
been  pablit bed ;  and  secrecy  and  pass- 
words were  thmfore  indispensable. 

Ba«il,  as  soon  as  he  had  exchanged 
his  coin  for  notes, — for  no  more  than 
twenty  gold  pieces  were  permitted  as  a 
single  stake  on  any  table — made  his 
way  into  the  Rouge  tt  Xoir  room,  whi- 
ther Heinrick,  quitting  his  arm,  had 
sauntered  in  before  him  ;  and  both  for 
some  mtoutes  amused  or  at  least  occu- 
pied themselves  in  noting  the  transi- 
tions of  the  game,  and  marking  the  va- 
iring  effects  that  these  produced  upon 
toe  countenances  of  the  players. 

••  Well,  Heinrick,  what  say  you  V" 
enquired  Basil.  *'  Suppose  I  venture  ? 
Do  you  play  yourself  ?** 

*•  I  may  stake  a  dollar  by  and  by," 
replied  Flemming,  carelessly.  "  Ho\r 
much  have  you  got  ?*' 

«*  Three  hundred.* 

«*  Ducats?- 

•'Yes." 

•*  Put  down  fifty,"  said  Henrick. 

**  Tkut  euer  Spiel,  meine  Uemnj  die 
Farbe  ui  iehwarzi*  cried  the  krooper  ;• 
**  Make  your  game,  gentlemen ;  the 
color  is  black." 

**  Only  look  at  Grabb,**said  Heinrick, 
in  a  whimper.  **  How  the  rascal  irrins  I 
By  the  way,  did  you  hear  that  Schmidt 
had  slit  his  windpipe  7* 

-Poor  devil  I— I  did,"  said  Basil. 
**  Fifty  ducats  on  the  red." 

The  cards  were  distributed  to  the  al* 
temate  sides. 

'*  I  am  gkd  you  took  the  red,**  said 
Heinrick. 

•»  Why  ?"  demanded  Basd. 

"  Seven— four ;  red  wins,**  cried  the 
krooper. 

*•  Be  that  my  answer,"  said  Flem- 
ming. 

**  A  promising  commencemenC  re- 
marked Basil. 

**  Make  your  game,  gentlemen,  the 
color  is  red." 

**  Take  the  black  now,"  whispered 
Heinrick. 

**  A  hundred  ducats  black,"  said 
Basil. 

**  Five — three  ;  red  loses." 


•*  To  be  sure  it  does ;  send  the  rags 
this  way,  Ludwig,"  said  Heinrick,  lean- 
ing forward.  **  This  augurs  well,  Basil. 
Stick  to  the  plan  of  staking  alternately 
on  red  and  black  :  it  is  the  only  safe 
one,  after  all  that  has  been  prated'abont 
calculations  and  svstcms.** 

Basil  continued  to  play,  and  for  a 
while  with  a  success  that  even  sur-- 
passed  his  expectations,  sanguine  as 
they  had  been.  At  length  occurred 
the  fir»t  breaking  in  upon  his  luck  :  he 
lost  five  stakes  in  succession.  He  turned 
round  to  be  condoled  with  by  Hein- 
rick ;  but  Heinrick  was  no  longer  by 
his  side.  He  looked  for  him  up  and 
down  the  room,  without,  however,  leav- 
ing his  place  ;  but  could  not  discover 
him  any  where. 

Still,  said  be  to  himself,  I  am  a  winner, 
and  again  be  played,  and  again  he  won, 
and  bis  spirits  mounted ;  but  alas !  he 
lost  the  next  three  coups,  each  for  a  hun- 
dred ducats.  He  now  began  to  grow 
restless  and  firetful ;  and,  disregarding 
the  injunction  of  Heinrick,  he  perti- 
naciously persisted  in  staking  upon 
black  during  the  whole  of  an  unlooked 
'  for  run  upon  the  red  ;  so  that  in  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  he  had  not  ' 
only  forfeited  all  his  previous  winnings, 
but  lost  a  hundred  and  fifty  docats  of 
his  own  in  addition. 

He  felt  prodigiously  annoyed  ;  and 
as  coup  after  coup  still  told  for  the  red, 
he  at  length  lost  all  patience.  ^  Sir  I 
he  exclaimed,  addressing  Trigg,  who, 
in  his  capacity  of  banker  sat  upon  a 
high  Ptoul  overlooking  the  game— 
''Sir,  I  say  this  is  monstrous ! — no 
man  ever  witnessed  such  bare&ced 
rookinzl  The  cards  must  have  been 
packed.  Sir! — here  has  been  a  run  upon 
the  red  eleven  times  one  after  ano- 
ther r 

^  You  had  better  mind  what  you 
say.  Sir,  when  you  talk  of  packed  runs," 
answered  Trigg  with  the  tranquil  man- 
ner of  a  man  accustomed  to  those 
attacks  :  **  there  were  at  least  a  dozen 
gentlemen  here  when  the  bank  opened. 
As  to  a  run  eleven  times  thafs  nothing 
— nothing  at  all — is  it,  Grabb  T 

'*  No,"  returned  Grabb,  grinning. 

**  So  ^u  may  say.  Sir,"  exclaimed 
Basil,  vehemently,  **  but  a  player.  Sir, 
judges  differently,  let  me  tell  you." 

••  Why,  tliere  was  a  run  on  the  red  ■ 
seventeen  times  last  night,"  said  Trigg; 
<*  the  thing  is  as  common  as  deuce- 
ace  at  hazard." 

A  strange  nondescript  looking  ani- 
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mal  in  a  betrskih  coat,  with  terrifying 
whiskers  and  moustaches,  and  an  im- 
mense mass  besides  of  woolly  hair 
surmoonted  by  a  small,  conical,  comical 
hat,  which  looked  like  a  candle-extin- 
guisher stuck  on  the  top  of  an  enormous 
head  of  cabbage,  now  came  to  the 
rescue — **  I  protowst,"  he  struck  in,  in 
the  drowsiest  and  most  guttural  tones 
that  ever  issued  from  human  throat — 
•*  I  have  mysowlf  sown  a  rown  on  the 
Week  twounty  fower  times  in  sucsous- 
sion.  I  believe  you  remumber  the 
nijfht.  GrebbV" 

«  I  believe  I  do,**  said  Grabb  in  his 
quiet  way,  and  with  his  devilishly  inno- 
cent smile. 

"  Baz, — Baz,  be  discreet,"  said  the 
Toice  of  Heinrick  ;  "if  you  lose  both 
your  cash  and  temper  you  have  no 
chance.** 

Basil  turned  round.  "I  thought 
you  had  taken  yourself  off,**  said  he 
sullenly. 

«*  Not  I.**  replied  Heinrick,  « 1  have 
been  louncjping  away  an  hour  in  the 
coffee-room." 

"  Well,  did  you  ever  see  such  plun- 
dering elsewhere  ?"   Basil  asked. 

*•  Don't  be  a  child,  Basil,"  said  Hein- 
rick, reprovingly — **  you  know  as  well 
as  I  that  here,  with  so  many  lynx-eyes 
about  and  a  character  to  be  maintained, 
the  bank  must  act  on  the  sauare. 
When  a  flat  is  to  be  landed,  it  is  always 
made  a  private  affair  of.  But  why  did 
you  forget  my  instructions  ?  Had  you 
minded  them  no  run  could  have  injured 
you:  if  you  gained  nothing,  at  least 
you  could  not  lose." 

"I  had  lost  five  coups  previously 
by  your  plan,"  said  Basil. 

"  You  would  have  won  five  times 
^ve  had  you  only  persevered.  But 
never  mind  ;  dont  suff'er  a  trifle  like 
this  to  discompose  you  ;  try  again.  I 
am  going  as  far  as  the  Brunnengasse 
with  young  Lichtenmark  for  about  an 
hour,  to  see  if  his  sister  has  come  back 


from  her  uncle's  yet ; — meanwhile  keep 
up  your  spirits  and  play  away  boldly. 
Have  a  good  account  of  your  goings 
on  and  pickings  up  to  render  me  by  the 
time  I  return." 

There  he  goes  again,  thought  Basil ; 
and  1  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  feel 
as  if  my  evil  star  were  once  more  in 
the  ascendant  He,  however,  resumed 
playing  ;  but  whether  his  exasperation 
of  mind  had  deprived  him  of  the  power 
of  calculating  the  chances  of  the  game 
with  sufficient  precision,  or  whether 
Fortune  was  determined  to  persecute 
him,  choose  what  color  he  might,  the 
longer  he  played  the  more  he  lost. 
There  was  no  further  run  on  either 
black  or  red  ;  so  that  all  pretext  for  a 
charge  or  even  a  suspicion  of  foul  play 
was  precluded  ;  and  our  hero,  as  he 
saw  debt  accumulating  on  debt,  was 
compelled  to  gnaw  his  lip  in  silence  or 
vent  his  wrath  in  half  stifled  oaths,  or 
fruitless  execrations  of  bis  own  folly. 
When  things  are  at  the  worst  they  do 
not  always  mend  :  just  as  Basil  had^Iost 
the  largest  coup  he  had  hitherto  played 
for,  a  bell  tolled  thrice ;  the  porter 
pronounced  the  words  *'tbe  bank  ia 
shut  for  the  night ;"  and  the  krooper 
gathered  together  the  rakes,  swept  the 
cards  down  into  the  drawers  and  pro- 
ceeded to  fold  the  tables. 

••  You  have  sped  ill,  I  see,  Basil,*' 
said  Heinrick  Flemmiog,  who  again 
stood  by  his  side. 

**  Miserable  wretch  that  I  am !"  cried 
Basil — "  What  is  to  become  of  me  V" 

**  How  much  have  you  lost  ?**  Hein- 
rick inquired. 

-  **  I  owe  the  bank  five  thousand 
ducats !" 

Heinrick  seemed  for  a  moment  petri- 
fied by  this  intelligence ;  but  recovering 
himself  as  by  an  effort,  **  Come  away," 
said  he  in  a  low  tone  ;  **  they  are  put- 
ting out  the  lamps :  it  is  twelve 
o'clock.** 


CHAPTER  IV. 


«  I  am  as  road  as  he,  if  sad  and  merry  madness  be  equal." 

Twelfth  Night,  Act  IIL,  Sc.  4. 


Basil  spoke  not,  but  took  the  offered 
arm  of  Heinrick.  In  silence  they  left 
the  house  and  entered  upon  the  streets. 
The  night  was  gusty  and  starless  ;  the 
shops  had  for  some  time  been  closed  ; 
and  at  intervals  only  was  the  distant 
footfall  of  a  solitary  passenger  audible. 


A  profound  dejection  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Basil ;  and  Heinrick  was 
evidently  absorbed  in  some  engrossing 
contemplation  to  which  he  did  not  like 
to  give  uitt^rance.  At  length,  as  both 
drew  near  the  Silberplatz,  the  square  in 
which  Basil  dwelt,  Heinrick  suddenly 
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•topped,  and  amtdaff  tb«  promit  of 
bit  ceaptaioo  by  plamf  a  band  on  bis 
tboolder  bo  laid,  in  aa  abrupt  and 
itartHng  war,— 

'  Basil  I  let  me  bespeak  your  atten* 


Hon  for  a  brief 

A  gleam  froiii  a  boase  lasup  U\\  at 
tbts  oMOMftt  atbwart  tbe  featarea  of 
Heiaffiek,  and  disdoaed  a  eooateaance 
Ibe  expression  of  wbicb  spoke  of  deep 
tbourbtfiilness  and  a  snare  of  per- 
plcxUj,  blended  wHb  pity.  He  teemed 
deKbmtiag  some  nMMnentoos  amtter  i 
hk  eyes  were  full  of  doobt  and  inde- 
elsion  i  be  stood  rifetted  to  tbe  spot  i 
and  bis  entire  air  and  attitude  were 
^Me  of  a  man  wboee  mind  is  tbe 
arena  of  a  painful  struggle,  the  nature 
of  wbicb  be  would  fain  rerea),  but  wbicb 
be  is  deterred  from  alluding  to  by  some 
eonstrainiof  consideration. 

Tbe  cbiU  blast  blew  along  tbe  de* 
sorted  streets,  making  tbe  melancholy 
spirit  more  melancholy  still.  Its  dreary 
tones  and  tbe  boUow  Toice  of  the 
night-watch,  gloomily  proclaiming  tbe 
bour  from  bis  sepulchral  turret,  alone 
broke  the  reigning  stillness.  The  time, 
tbe  silence,  the  dismal  nature  of  tbe 
seene,  the  ooneeiouftnets  of  hit  ruined 
fortunes  and  blighted  hopes,  all  com- 
bined to  depress  ^a«ils  mind  and 
prostrate  bis  energies.  Tears  almost 
flowed  into  bis  eyes  as  he  yielded  to 
the  sense  of  bis  utter  detolateness.  A 
load  lay  upon  his  heart  He  drew  hia 
breath  with  an  effort,  and  felt  as  if  the 
atmosphere  that  encompassed  him  were 
impregnated  with  some  deadly  mephitic 
odour. 

Meanwhile  he  stood  pas^aTC.  He 
evinced  no  trmptom  of  anxiety  or  im* 
patience,  with  folded  arms  and  de- 
sponding looks  he  awaited  In  silence 
tne  communication  of  his  companion. 
It  was  pbTious  that  tbe  dejection  which 
bad  mastered  him  ifaa  of  too  absorbing 
and  exclusive  a  nature  to  permit  the 
co-existence  of  an^  conlicting  passion 
or  feeling  within  hit  breatt 

At  length  Heinrick  spoke.  **  Basil,** 
he  said,  **  I  sympathise  with  you  deep- 
lier  than  I  can  express :  were  there  a 
window  in  this  bosom  you  would  behold 
how  my  heart  is  rent  and  bleeding  for 
you.  Hear  me.  You  have  some  right 
to  reproach  me  with  beinr  the  creator 
of  your  misfoKunes.  True,  I  was 
innocent  of  tbe  design  to  injure  ;  but  I 
am  he  who  first  led  you  into  a  Spiel- 
baus ;  and  I  cannot  wholly  acquit  my- 
self of  imprudence  in  doing  so.  Had 
you  never  met  with  me  you  would  have 
prospered  and  been  happy.    It  is  a 


debt  I  owe  mysdf  nnd  yon  to  remedy 
tbe  wrong  I  have  wroogfat.  I  am  boond 
to  do  all  in  my  power  to  repair  tbe  evil 
I  have  been  the  unconscious  instnuneat 
of  Iniicting  on  you.  Suffer  mCr  there- 
fore, I  implore  you,  to  be  henceforth 
your  guide :  place  yoora^in  my  hands. 
Ton  are  so  dtuated  that  vou  cannot 
depend  upon  your  unassisted  judgment 
for  tbe  saisty  of  your  future  movements. 
Trust  then  to  me,  and  enable  me  at 
once  to  still  the  accusations  of  my 
conscience,  and  to  render  your  libe« 
ration  from  the  toils  in  which  you  have 
unhappily  become  entangled,  all  but  a 
matter  or  certaintr." 

"  You  ought  to  know,  Heinrick,  thai 
I  have  always  confided  in  yon,**  an- 
swered Basil.  ^  Believe  me  I  am  now 
more  disposed  to  trust  you  than  ever. 
My  reliance  on  myself  begins  to  be 
dreadfully  shaken.  Any  plan  you  ssay 
sufTgest  I  am  ready  to  adopt.  Say 
what  you  would  have  me  to  do.* 

**  In  the  first  place  to  eome  atraigbt 
with  me  to  tac  Demensteg*  nid 
Heinrick,  "  and  have  an  interview  wilb 
tbe  Nabob." 

'*  It  will  be  in  vain,  Hdarick  ;--4he 
man  has  not  human  feermgay*  said 
Basil ;  **  any  appeal  to  his  mercy  would 
be  thrown  away.  But,  at  all  eventsb 
you  do  not  mean  to-nigbt  ?— now  f* 

**  Basil,  my  friend,"  observed  Hein- 
rick, with  some  hesitation— **  you— jon 
cannot  remain  in  your  own  house 
longer.  Of  coorae  you  propose  payinsr 
Grabb  to-morrow.  But  five  tbonsani 
ducats  will  require  tbe  drinking  of  five 
flasks ;  and  recollect  that  thoae  will 
leave  yon  bat  five  feet  five  inches. 

Basil  groaned. 

**  So  transformed  you  would  not  be 
known  by  your  own  servant,  unless  yon 
were  to  place  him  an  foot  of  the  mys- 
tery ;  and  that,  I  presume,  you  have  no 
desire  to  do.* 

**  I  understand  you,**  said  Basil,  with 
a  deep  sigh.  **  But-to-nigbt — it  is  so 
late .*• 

"  O,  as  to  the  hour,  that  is  nothing,** 
said  Heinrick,*'  I  know  that  (he  Nub^b 
seldom  sleeps  at  all,  and  never  retires 
to  bed  before  two  in  the  morning. 
Au  rcsie,  believe  me  you  will  find  him 
more  accommodating  than  you  antici- 
pate. Come — we  will  set  out  for  his 
dwelling  lit  once ; — this  short  cut  across 
tbe  fields  behind  the  Bildstrasse  will 
lead  us  to  it.  To  morrow-morning  I 
will  tell  your  servant  that  business  re- 
(juires  your  absence  from  town  for  a 
time,  and  any  letters  that  mny  arrive 
at  your  hou^ig^.^l^f^^itp  have 
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tnmflmUted  to  jou,  wbererer  yon  nuij 
be,  either  in  the  Halbmond  or  else- 
where.* 

**  I  yield;  my  friend,  I  yield,"  taid 
Basil, "  I  place  nyself  entirely  at  your 
ditposaf." 

The  friends,  accordhigly,  making  thie 
best  of  their  way  over  the  fields,  soon 
found  themseWes  in  the  straggliDg:  avenue 
that  conducted  to  the  Domensteg. 
Little  conversation  was  exchanged  be- 
tween them  until  they  reached  the 
house.  A  servant  answered  to  the 
knock  of  Heinrick,  and  in  reply  to  his 
inquiry  informed  him  tlmt  his  master 
was  at  supper  in  the  small  parlour. 

"  Then  we  had  better  wait  in  the 
large  one,**  said  Basil. 

**  Not  at  all,**  returned  Heinrick, 
*<  the  old  boy  and  I,  it  is  time  to  tell 
you,  treat  one  another  with  very  little 
ceremony.  .  You  shall  see,  Follow 
ne.**  And,  lifting  the  latch,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  Basil,  he  stalked  into  the  sup- 
per-room without  even  heralding  his 
intrusion  by  a  tap  at  the  door. 

Basil  would  have  lingered  outside, 
but  hearing  the  voice  of  the  Nabob 
himself  inviting  him  to  step  in,  he 
cooquercd  his  scruples  and  entered. 

**  Sit  down,  gentlemen,*'  said  the 
Nabob.  **■  I  have  just  had  my  supper 
taken  out  of  the  frying  pan.  I  shall 
be  at  your  service  in  a  minute.  Sit 
down." 

*•  You  are  surprised,  Sir,  of  couwe," 
began  Basil,  in  a  sullen  tone  of  apology, 
**  that  we  should  intrude  upon  you  Ht 
auch  an  hour ;  but  — —— *» 

•*  Not  at  all,"  interposed  the  Nabob; 
**  I  make  it  a  point  never  to  be  sur- 
prised at  anything  during  meals  :  all 
unusual  emotion  interferes  with  diges- 
tion. Have  the  goodness  to  stretch 
yourself  upon  that  sofa,  Mr.  Rosen- 
wald.  Perhaps  you  would  choose  to 
pick  a  bit?  Mr.  Flemming,  what  say 
you  to  a  mouthful  ?'* 

**  What  have  you  got  to  tempt  us 
withal  ?"  demanded  Heinrick. 

'*  Gripes  and  grumblings — bacon  and 
eggs,**  was  the  reply.  **  Have  yon  a 
mind  to  ao  snacks  with  me  in  the 
mess  ?  Mr.  Roscnwald,  will  you  take 
a  slice  of  bacon  ?* — And  sticking  his 
fork  in  a  rasher,  he  extended  it  towards 
Basil,  apparently  quite  unconscious  of 
committing  any  violation  of  table  eti- 
quette in  the  proffer  he  made. 

•*  Thank  you.  Sir,**  said  Basil,  who, 
notwithstanding  hb  depression,  had 
some  struggle  to  keep  his  countenance, 
*«  but  I  never  sup." 


-Will  •ott  have  itr  asked  the 
Nabob,  onering  it  to  Heinrick. 

"  My  gastronomy.  Sir,  takes  no  cog- 
nizance of  garbage,"  answered  Hein- 
rick, **and  1  nsnally  eat  like  a  human 
being.* 

••  You  to  the  devil,  you  spooney  f" 
•aid  the  Nabob,  transferring  tne  morsel 
to  his  own  mouth. 

-  Basil  looked  at  Heinrick,  at  if  to 
inquire  the  meaning  of  all  this ;  bat 
Heinrick*s  eyes  were  turned  away. ' 

••  And  so  you  never  bolt  bacon  ?  " 
said  the  Nabob.  **  Now,  I  eat  nothing 
else, — except  eggs.  You  see  me  sup- 
ping on  eggs  and  bacon,  but  had  you 
been  here  earlier  you  might  have  seen 
rae  dining  on  them  ;  and  had  you  been 
here  still  earlier,  you  might  have  seea 
me  breakfasting  on  them.  I  find  an 
exhaustleas  variety  in  those  two  dishes. 
When  I  am  weary  of  bacon  I  recruit 
myself  with  eggs  ;  and  when  eggs  grow 
insipid  I  fallDaek  on  bacon.  This 
diet,  it  is  true,  has  a  tendency  to  generate 
drought! nets  ;  but  I  keep  a  barret  of 
glorious  double  stout  below  stairs,  and 
here  stands  a  can  of  it,  full  and  foam- 
ing. As  you  refuse  to  eat,  Mr.  Roien- 
wald,  perhaps  you  will  drink  ; — If  so, 
you  are  very  welcome  aft^  me  ;"  and 
lifling  the  tankard  to  his  lips,  he  in- 
dulged in  a  protracted  draught  of  the, 
euloeised  beverage.  "  There  is  still  a 
good  half  pint  left,"  added  he,  looking 
into  the  vessel  as  he  spoke :  "  here,  my 
friend  I  * — and  he  held  it  out  towarcb 
Basil. 

<^  I  am  not  thirsty,  Sir,**  sud  Basil, 
coldly. 

"  I  on  are  rather  dry,  thouffh,"  re* 
torted  the  Nabob.  He  rang  tne  bell. 
The  servant  appeared. 

••  Take  ai^ay  the  crockery  andpewter, 
and  bring  in  wine  and  glasses,**  said 
the  Nabob.  "  Well,  gentlemen,  here 
we  are.  You  see  me  in  a  pleasant 
mood  to-night;  and  yet  I  have  just 
made  a  discovery  of  a  rather  unpleasant 
nature.  It  emancipates  me,  however, 
from  the  necessity  of  dissembling — of 
supporting  a  character  to  which  I  liave 
no  claim.  But  all  this  is  Sanscrit  to 
you,  Mr.  Rosenwald;  so  let  us  to 
business ;  and  then  I'll  explain.  I 
think,  Mr.  Rosenwald,  you  have  acted 
judiciously  in  coming  to  my  house,  and 
I  would  recommend  you  to  stop  in  it. 
To-morrow,  if  you  pay  this  evening*« 
scores,  sees  you  fallen  to  five  feet  five, 
and  of  course  a  dignified  seclusion 
under  such  circumstances  is  much  pre- 
ferable to  an  appearance  in  public  lifct 
among  sneeren  and  ttarers,**  ^^  ^^  ^  ,^^ 
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"How  tfaen!'*  excUdroed  BtflU. 
"  Yoa  know  the  erenti  of  this  ereiiiiig  T' 

**  Aj,  mj  good  Sir,  uid  of  to-moirow 
ewenlng  Mto,— thai  U,  if  yoa  again 
Tisit  the  Spielhant.  I  cast  jonr  horo- 
scope not  two  hours  back ;  and  I  found 
that  if  70a  ramble  in  the  Spielhaus 
it  is  written  that  jo«  shall  lose  all,  to 
the  last  stake  you  hasard." 

**  Then  I  am  mined,"  cried  Basil, 
daspioff  his  hands. 

-  How  so?" 

**  My  only  hope  lay  in  gambling — in 
winning  enough  to  enable  me  to  recoTcr 
my  inches  I  '*  said  Basil. 

**  Well,  you  can  gamble  stiH,**  said 
the  Nabob. 

**  Did  yon  not  say  that  I  ¥ras  des- 
tined to  lose?" 

•*  Only  at  the  Spielhaus,*  said  the 
Nabob.    "  You  can  play  with  others.** 

**  Alas  I  with  whom  ?  "  demanded 
Basil. 

••  You  can  play  with  me,"  said  the 
Nabob. 

•*  Play  with  youf**  cried  Basil  in 
astonishment 

**  I  am  your  man — at  Blind  Hookey, 
Scaramouch,  Killdevil,  or  Hop-tbe- 
Twig,**  said  tlic  Nabob. 

**  I  do  not  know  any  of  the  srames 
you  have  mentioned,**  obsenred  Basil. 

**  Well  then,  say  Pitch  and  Toss,** 
•aid  the  Nabob.    **  You  know  that" 

«•  You  are  sporting  with  my  wretch- 
edness. Sir,**  said  Basil. 

'*  Ask  your  friend  whether  I  am," 
said  the  Nabob. 

**  He  is  HOT,  Basil,"  sud  Heinrick, 
with  an  emphasis  of  manner  that  at 
once  atsureo  the  young  man. 

"  And  if  I  play  against  you  ?**  said 
Basil. 

**  It  is  prefigured  by  the  horoscope 
that  I  am  to  be  defeated,"  answered 
the  Nabob,  **  and  that  vou  are  to  be- 
come a  great  and  a  wealthy  man.** 

•*  Then,  my  dear  Sir,**  cried  Basil, 
starting  up,  **  let  us  begin  at  once— I — 
I  am  all  impatience.** 

•*  Fairiy  and  softly,  my  friend,**  re- 
turned the  other,  **  men  are  not  in  such 
a  hurry  to  be  beaten  as  you  seem  to 
take  for  granted.  The  hour  is  rather 
late :  to-morrow,  if  you  please,  we  will 
commence.** 

**  Heinrick,  my  excellent   friend!" 


cried  Banl, '« I  owe  this  to  y ou^Traat 
me,  you  shall  not  find  me  ungrateful — 
O,  believe  me — I  shall " 

**  Come,  come,  Baz ;  no  heroics ; 
you  know  I  never  could  away  with 
them,"  said  Heinrick,  as  he  rose. 
«  Hereafter  we  wiU  talk  of  these  mat- 
ters. Well,  Nabob,  I  suppose  I  am 
to  consider  myself  now  as  <U  irop 
here?" 

•*  You  may  make  yourself  scarce  as 
soon  as  you  please,^  was  the  uncere- 
monious reply. 

**  Many  thanks,  my  ChetCerfield. 
Good  night,  Basil." 

•*  What  Heinrick !—. Arc  yon  off? 
Surely  his  Excellency  will  have  no  ob- 
jection to  lodge  you.    For  my  part 

**  lti§  he  who  objects.  Sir,  to  a  bed 
in  a  coal-hole,  said  the  Nabob,  in  an 
offended  tone. 

"  In  a  coal-hole  I**  cried  BasiL 
«*  Surely ** 

•*  Psha,  Nabob,**  said  Heinrick, «« yon 
aspire  to  be  a  wag,  and  you  are  igno- 
rant of  the  first  principles  of  waggery. 
Close  your  egg-trap,  do.  Good  night 
Basil." 

**  Good  night,  my  friend,  since  yon 
are  determined  on  going.  Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  direct  Grabb  hither 
to-morrow  ?" 

«*  Fear  not :  all  shall  be  settled  to 
your  satisfaction,*'  replied  Heinrick. 

**  As  to  the  boots,  said  Basil  in  a 
whisper — *'you  need  not  trouble  your- 
self, Heinrick.'* 

"  No,  they  can  be  of  no  use  now," 
returned  the  other.  •'Farewell,  atf 
WiedtrseknT 

•*  Will  vou  take  any  wine,  Mr. 
Rosenm-ald  ?**  asked  the  Nabob,  as 
soon  as  Heinrick  was  gone. 

"  If  you  please  I  would  prefer  re- 
tiring to  rest,**  said  Basil,  <*  as  you  are 
good  enough  to  accommodate  me.** 

The  Nabob  rang  the' bell. 

"  Shew  this  gentleman  to  his  bed- 
•chamber,  Klaus,  said  he. 

•♦  This  way,  Sir.  if  you  please,"  said 
the  servant  to  Basil. 

••  And  m  toddle  off  to  my  library,** 
said  the  Nabob.  **  Good  night  Mr. 
Rosenwald.** 

^  Good  night,  mein  Heir.* 
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CHAPTER  T. 


Pr'ythee,  fHend 
Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear. 
The  good  and  bad  together. 

Ant.  and  Cleop.  Act  IL  Sc.  6. 


BaBirt  sensattons  on  awaking  the 
following  morning  were  exquisitely  de- 
lightful. Hit  temperament  was  san- 
guine, as  we  have  already  noticed :  he 
Dsually  required  therefore  but  a  slender 
foundation  upon  which  to  rear  a  sky- 
high  pyramid  of  hopes.  His  heart 
bounded  as  he  recalled  the  declaration 
made  by  the  Nabob  ;  he  saw  before 
him  the  enchanting  prospect  of  wealth, 
honors,  and  happy  love,  stretching  out 
endlessly  into  futurity.  Imagination 
had  woven  for  him  overnight  a  new 
triumphal  banner,  of  a  texture  brighter 
than  the  sunbeams,  and  displaying  the 
cheering  device,  Tu  vainqueras.  What 
wonder,  therefore,  if  about  mid-day  he 
met  the  Nabob, — ^who  always  spent 
the  forenoon  alone,  and  chiefly  in  his 
library, — with  an  elastic  step  and  a 
brow  beaming  with  exulting    anticir 

Eation  T  In  the  fulness  of  his  heart 
e  was  about  re-plunging  into  the 
topic  of  the  previous  night  without 
preface  or  ceremony.  His  ardour, 
however,  was  somewhat  chilled  when 
the  Nabob,  after  returning  his  hurried 
greeting  with  an  tur  of  magisterial 
coldness  said — 

**  Mr.  Rosenwald,  I  come  to  inform 
you  that  Mr.  Grabb  is  below  stairs,  and 
refuses  to  go  away  without  being  paid 
bis  demand  on  you." 

**  Confound  the  fellow,**  said  Basil : 
"but  what  shall  I  do? — there  is  no 
getting  rid  of  Grabb  without  paying 
him.  I  may  hope,  my  dear  Sir,  you 
will  have  no  objection  to  advance  the 
money  ?" 

••  On  the  specific  terms, — none,**  re- 
turned the  Nabob.  "  Here  are  five 
flasks  of  the  elixir,  my  friend,**  and  one 
by  one,  he  took  the  number  he  spoke 
of  from  his  pockets  ; — **  and  here  **— 
fetching  down  a  large  glass  from  a 
shelf, — ^"is  a  bell-glass  that  will  hold 
the  contents  of  all  five  !** 

**  It  must  be,  I  suppose,**  said  Basil, 
with  a  sigh ;  **  pour  out ;  and  let  me 
have  it  over  me.  But  one  stipulation 
I  would  make : — there  must  be  no 
shock,  no  mystifying  in  this  instance  ; 
it  could  answer  no  purpose,  except  to 
bewilder  and  enfeeble  me.** 

**  Have  no  apprehensions,**  replied 
the  Nabob ;  **  I  hare  drugged  these 


flasks  with  some  of  my  cephalic  snuff. 
You  will  forfeit  your  inches;  that 8 
all.  ^ 

**  Quite  enough,  in  all  conscience,** 
retorted  Basil.  But  so  deep  a  draught 
as  this — will  it  not  at  least  intoxicate?" 

"  Not  in  the  slightest  degree,  said 
the  magician  ;  '*  it  is  too  well  pre- 
pared :  I  have  mixed  a  good  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  snuff  with  it.** 

**  In  that  case  it  must  be  a  dose  for 
the  devil,"  observed  Basil.  «  But  I 
presume  I  must  not  be  too  nice — heie 
goes  !'* 

Judt  as  he  had  emptied  the  glass  a 
loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  street* 
door. 

•*  Who  can  this  be  ?'*8aid  the  Nabob. 
"  Sit  down,  my  friend,  while  I  step  out 
and  try.  How  do  you  feel  ?  A  little 
languid,  I  dare  say.  Here,  draw  your 
chair  to  the  fire;  you  will  be  yourself 
again,  bating  the  odd  inches,  in  the 
twinkling  of  a  bed- post.** 

Going  out,  the  Nabob  encountered 
his  faithful  henchman,  Klaus. 

•*  The  Herr  Elsberg,  your  Excel- 
lency,** announced  the  servitor  in  a 
stentorian  voice,  <*to  see  Mr.  Basil 
Rosenwald  ;  I  have  shewn  him  into 
the  antechamber.**  A  -  wink  passed 
between  master  and  man  ;  and  then — 

"  Beg  him  to  wait  a  minute  there, 
and  I  shall  attend  liim,**  replied  the 
Nabob,  in  the  same  key.  He  then 
went  into  the  parlour. 

**  You  have  an  acknowledgment,  Mr. 
Grabb  ?** 

"  Yes,*'  said  Grabb,  producing  it. 

**  Give  it  me  ;  good  :--uow  take 
yourself  and  these  out  of  my  house 
together;*'  and  so  saying,  he  brought 
five  bags,  marked  each  a  thousand 
ducats  out  of  the  flask  room,  and  de- 
posited them  on  the  table.  **  But  how 
dVe  mean  to  bear  off  the  booty  ? 
Have  you  a  packass,  or  a  jackass,  at 
the  door  ?  Come,  man  ;  never  stand 
staring  at  me  so>  as  if  I  had  got  a  pair 
of  horns  since  you  last  clapped  eyes 
on  me.  Answer  me.** 
'*  I  have  a  car,**  said  Grabb. 
**  I  wish  it  were  about  to  take  you  to 
the  gallows,**  said  the  Nabob.  **  Come, 
stir  your  stumps.  Here,  Klaus — come 
hither;    and  help  to  carry  out  this 
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besTf  lagpge.  and  rtov  k  is  Mi. 
Grabb't  waaoo.  I  aait  go  and  lee 
what  H«rr  ISaherg  WBotf." 

He  pawed  iato  the  aate-cbaaber. 

"  Your  lerraat.  Mr.  Elsberf  ,**  aaid 
be  briefl /, 

"  HeiT  TM  Roaeowald.  I  haTe  the 
hoMNir  to  be  joor  not!  obodicol  aer* 
▼aat,"  laid  Elaberg,  ilowl/.  *•  I  have 
called  to  fee  a  relatif e  of  jroor'f,  wbo^ 
I  oadentattd*  it  here  at  pratcat,  Mr. 
Roaeawald/ 

«*  He  it  not  Terjr  well,  laid  the 
Nabob  ;  ^'be  ilept  here  last  aigbt ;  bot 
behatbadabeaiUdie  tbe  whole  bmmh- 
iaf.  I  will  let  him  know,  howeter.tbai 
joo  are  here,  if  jon  tbiok  proper." 

**  If  JOO  thiok  that  I  tbottld  not  di«. 
tarb  him  too  moch,  I  thoold  certaioljr 
be  glad  to  speak  with  biai,''  said 
EUberg. 

"  Bday  I  request  jroa  to  eicuse  me 
then,  while  I  go  and  i^prise  him?" 
said  the  Nabob. 

In  another  moment  he  was  in  BasiFs 
room.  "  How  do  yon  feel  now,  my 
(Hend?' he  asked. 

•*  Prettj  well,  I  thank  jou,"  said 
Basil. 

**  Mr.  Elsberg  is  below,  and  wishes 
to  speak  with  yon,**  said  the  Nabob.  **  I 
hare  told  him  yon  are  unwelL" 

"Elsberg I "^  echoed  Basil,  "Is  it 
possible  f  HaTe  him  shewn  up,  by  all 
means,  my  dear  Sir ! — Bat  stay,  I  mast 
curtain  these  windows,  and  tumble  into 
bed  :  what  would  he  think  if  he  saw  me 
as  redaoed  in  sixe  as  I  am  in  circam- 
stances  Tf  There  I  that  will  do  :  now 
my  dear  sir,  let  him  come  up.  EUberg  I 
bless  me  I  what  can  tbe  object  of  his 
Tisitbe?" 

The  Nabob  disappeared,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  a  creaking  pair  of 
shoes  was  heard  on  tbe  stairs. 

•*  This  room,  Mr.  Elsberg,"  said  the 
Nabob,  ushering  him  in. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  RosenwalcL 
for  this  intrusion,*'  said  Elsberg  ;  **  I 
was  not  aware  you  were  confined  to 
your  bed  I  hope  your  headache  is 
not  very  se?ere.** 

**  Not  very,  thank  you.  Sir,"  answered 
Basil. 

**  Illnesses  are  very  rife  at  this  sea- 
son," pursued  Elsberg  ;  I  met  your  old 
friend  Mi^or  Welshuck  Teslerday,  and 
he  complained  very  much  of  his  cbesu* 

*«  Of  the  emptiness  of  it,  perhaps  ?** 
said  Basil. 

**  No,**  replied  Elsberg,  who  was  the 
moat  literal  matter-of4a4k  man  breath- 
ing, *be  did  not  say  that  he  felt  any 
sensation  of  emptiness  or  hoUowness^ 


bot  merdj  renaikcd  in  feaeral  terms 
that  bis  chest  was  touched  ;  upon  which 
I  took  the  fiberl^  of  recomraeading  an 
immetfiate  application  of  the  st^he- 
scope  by  a  skilful  physiciaB,  regularly 
licensed,  and  having  sofficient  practice 
to  fnmish  primd  fiu%e  evidence  of  his 
competency  to  examine  and  prescribe 
— heml** 

"I  see,"  said  Basil,  who  felt  very 
Boch  inclined  to  yawn;  and  then 
added,  for  want  of  knowing  what  else 
to  say — "  The  Migor  was  once  a  stout 


"He  was.  Sir,"  observed  Elsbeig, 
**  but  I  have  known  some  of  the  stoutest 
men.  Sir,  to  die  by  inches.** 

"Ahl'saidBasa. 

/*  But,  Mr.  Rosenwald,*'  said  Elsberg, 
"  it  is  time  for  me  to  acquaint  you  wiUi 
the  object  of  my  visit  You  were  a 
little  hasty,  you  will  acknowledge,  in 
quitting  my  bouse  as  you  did  the  other 
night" 

"  I  was  jastified.  Sir,  by  the  mann|r 
of  treatment  I  experienced,"  returned 
Basil. 

•*  Well,  well,**  said  Elsbeiy ;  •  oer- 
haps  I  was  not  altogether  &ee  irora 
bhime,  any  more  than  you.  Let  the 
matter  rest  I  wish  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Rosenwald,  that  I  do  not  want  to  press 
you  for  the  fifteen  thousand  florins  you 
owe  me.  I  am  aware  of  the  state  of 
your  circumstances,  and  I  believe  you 
to  be  a  young  gentleman  of  integrity 
and  principle  ;  and  so  believing,  I  adi 
willing  to  postpone  tbe  day  of  pay- 
ment to  any  period  you  name  within 
five  years." 

«*  Well,  Sir,"  said  Basil,  *<  I  shall  only 
say  that  I  thank  you  deeply,  and  from 
my  heart,  for  your  generosity.  Suffer 
me  then  to  reouest  another  twelvc- 
month*s  time — I  will  not  accept  of 
more." 

"  You  shall  have  it,**  replied  Elsberg. 
"  Mr.  Rosenwald — a — a — are  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  Prince  von  Lowen- 
ield-Schwarzbach,  may  I  ask  ?  '* 

**  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him.  Sir," 
said  Basil,  coldly. 

••  A  rather — a— 4l — curious  ctrcnm- 
stance  took  place  at  my  house,  in  refe- 
rence to  him,  on  the  evening  of  the 
ball,"  said  Elsberg.  **  Mj  vnfe  hap- 
pened to  mention  your  name  before 
him,  and  to  say  that  you  were  expected 
at  the  house  \  and  while  she  spoke,  he 
grew  pale  as  death,  and  shortly  after* 
wards  pleading  a  sodden  illness,  he 
took  his  leave.  I  sent  to  his  hotel  yes- 
terday, to  ascertain  if  he  was  better ; 
but   to   my  surprise  the  »e 
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brought  me  tmclt  intelHgence  that  the 
Prince  had — shall  I  saj-^ecamped  \ 
that  he  bad  left  Alberttadt  at  an  early 
boar  in  the  morning,  and  was  not  ex- 
pected to  return  I  ** 

-  Whew! "  Whittled  Basil,"  a  Kght 
breaks  in  upon  me  :  I  foncj  I  know 
your  Prince.  Is  he  a  long-legged, 
ahort-necked,  soimre-shouldered,  round* 
armed,  oval*  faced,  angular  -  waisted 
manner  of  man  ?  Has  he  a/ hawk's 
eyes,  an  carle's  beak,  the  brains  of  a 
goose,  and  the  strut  of  a  turkey-cock  ?" 

**  You  paint  him  to  the  life,"  cried 
Ekberg — ^^dark  moustaches  and  very 
white  teeth ?' 

"  Ay,  ay."  said  Basil :  "  I  know  the 
rubbish — he  is  a  tailor.  Sir." 

**  A  tailor !  "  exclaimed  Elsbeiv,  in 
astonishment.  **  The  Prince  of  Low- 
enfeld-Schwarzbach  a  tailor  I  ** 

Ay,  and  a  capital  one.  Sir,  too  :  he 
made  clothes  for  me  in  Berlin,  the 
neatest  I  ever  wore.  But  he  chose  to 
abut  his  shop  and  turn  Pomeranian 
baron  one  morning,  and  when  detected 
he  fled  from  the  city  as  he  has  fled  now 
from  this — and  I  should  mention  to  you 
that  he  made  a  very  handsome  dress 
lace-coat  of  mine  bear  him  company. 
What  else  he  took  from  others  I  can- 
not say  ;  but  the  fellow  is  a  swindler  ; 
that  is  his  designation.  Sir." 

••  WeU,  really,  I  am  so  amazed  P  cried 
Elsberg.  **  What  a  lucky  escape  Aurelia 
bflshad!" 


•«  What !  Did  vou  intend,  Mr.  Els- 
berg,**  asked  Basil,  *<  to  have  given  your 
dauffhter  to  that  scoundrel? 

"I am  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that 
I  did  meditate  such  an  act,*"  replied 
Elsberg. 

«  Knowing  that  she  loved  me?"  said 
Basil. 

Elsberg  rose  from  his  chair,  and  after 
he  had  taken  a  turn  about  the  room  in 
silence, "  Mr.  Rosenwald,**  said  he,  "  I 
cannot  enter  upon  this  topic  now ;  and 
I  know  that  you  are  averse  from 
speaking  upon  any  other  with  me. 
Permit  me  to  wish  you  good-morning." 

•*  Stay — one  word,  Mr.  Elsberg,"  said 
Basil,  **  before  you  go.  Have  you  any 
personal  objection  to  me  tls  a  son-in- 
law?" 

••  None  whatever,  upon  my  honour," 
replied  Elsberg. 

*'Then,  I  am  to  understand  that,  if 
my  circumstances  were  suflBciently 
affluent,  you  would  have  no  objection 
to  countenance  my  suit  ?  " 

*■  On  the  contrary,  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  forward  it." 

••  It  is  enough.  Sir ;  I  thank  yoU :  I 
shall  detain  you  no  longer." 

*'Oood  morning,  then,  Mr.  Rosen- 
wald." 

•*  Good  morning,  Sir." 

And  so  terminated  this,  by  no  meant 
the  least  important  interview  recorded 
in  our  history. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


'  «  rU  devil-porter  it  no  farther." 

Macbeth,  Act  II  5c.  3. 


•        •        *        •        » 
«        •        *        « 

<*  Miscreant!*'  cried  Basil,**  is  it  thus 
you  keep  your  promise  ?  " 

•*  Jackass  I"  retorted  the  Nabob  ; 
«•  it  M  even  thus.  What  right  have  you 
to  complain  ?  Ton  have  had  in  all 
twenty-nine  begs  of  ducats  and  twenty- 
nine  flasks.  Being  Ave  feet  five  inches 
in  height,  you  commenced  brandy- 
drinking  and  pitch-and-toss  playtng 
with  me.  We  played  in  all  flfty-four 
games,  of  which  you  it  is  tme  won  but 
sixteen,  while  I  gained  thtrty-eigitt, 
making  twenty-two  in  my  favour.  Yet 
what  right,  I  repeat,  have  you  to  com- 
plain? You  have  not  been  choused 
out  of  a  single  rap.  The  twenty-tWo 
thousand  ducats  which  were  yours  by 
tlftue  of  the  flasks,  have  been  ftdriy 


won  from  yon.  I  have  gone  on  the 
square  from  the  beginning.  I  am  now 
five  feet  eleven,  but  I  have  not  risen 
to  mv  present  eminence  by  means  of 
any  dirty  shuffling  or  hookemsniveying. 
I  appealed  to  fortune ;  I  have  been 
successful  ;  I  have  beaten  you  by 
chalks  ;  and  more  power  to  my  elbow, 
say  I !  You  are  but  three  feet  seven, 
but  you  voluntarily  chose,  with  your 
eyes  and  mouth  open,  to  drink  awav 
one  of  the  noblest  gifts  with  which 
Providence  had  endowed  you — ^your 
stature.  And  after  all,  notwithstand- 
ing the  howl  and  hubbub  and  bulla- 
balloo  you  have  been  raising  these  two 
hours,  you  are  still  as  safe  and  souud 
as  a  trout  in  a  water-barrel.  Until  you 
have  lost  the  last,  the  thirtieth  inch, 
your  identity  remains  in  statu  quo. 
Retain  that  inch,  and  you  are  still  you 
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and  I  %m  still  L  I  do  not  solicit  joa 
to  part  with  it  If  joa  with  to  do  lo 
I  snail  open  another  bottle.  But  I  do 
not  coerce  jou.  At  the  same  time  I 
own  I  see  no  other  mode  by  which  you 
have  an/  chance  of  retrieving  yourself. 
You  have  gambled  joar  last  ducat  If 
Tou  choose  to  have  another  thousand 
I  am  ready  to  stand  Sam  \  and  I  pledge 
you  my  honor  that  I  will  play  you  as 
tdrly  as  ever.  I  can  assure  you,  for 
all  your  suspicions  of  my  blackleginsm, 
that  fiOeen  years  have  elapsed  since  I 
skied  a  copper  before.* 

"  Infamous  deceiver  !**  vociferated 
Basil:  *'did  yoo  not  tell  me  that  I 
should  ultimately  defeat  you  ?* 

**  It  is  written  that  you  shalt,"  said 
the  Nabob,  "but  how^  I  kuow  not 
There  is  the  puzzle.  Perhaps  you  are 
to  blow  me  up  with  gunpowder,  or 
tumble  me  headlong  from  some  garret- 
window.  I  cannot  telL  My  powers 
of  diving  into  futurity  are  limited  to  a 
ccrtnio  point* 

Basil  made  no  reply.  He  could  not 
attempt  any.  His  neart  was  swelling, 
even  to  burstinr.  In  despair  and  mad- 
ness he  rushed  from  the  house.  A 
hurricane  roared  through  the  forests  of 
his  brain,  tearing  up  his  faculties  by  the 
roots.  It  was  a  bleak  night ;  the  winds 
were  out  and  howling ;  and  two-thirds' 
of  the  moon  were  invisible.  Not  a 
single  wanderer  but  himself  was  abroad 
in  the  Domensteg.  He  hurried  on- 
ward  until  his  breath  nearly  forsook 
him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  pause 
for  rest.  But  he  did  not  pause  long. 
Again  he  dashed  forward  with  the 
speed  of  a  viild  animal.  Up  the  Bnin- 
hugcl — down  the  Grunthal— pell-mell 
through  the  Bloody  Fields — headlong 
into  the  Wildgasse— 4ieltcr-skelter  over 
the  Round-mounds — hurrah  I  who  but 
he  ?  *•  Faint  and  wearily  the  wayworn 
traveller'*  at  length  might  be  seen 
wending  his  way  into  the  Silberplatz. 
Panting  and  exhausted,  like  a  broken- 
winded  draught-horse  during  an  uphill 
ascent,  he  now  nears  his  own  house. 

•*  I  tell  you,  Sir,"  said  a  voice  which 
Basil  recognised  as  that  of  his  own 
servant,  "  that  Mr.  Rosenwald  is  not 
in  town,  and  I  don*t  know  when  he 
will  come  back." 

*  In  that  case,"  said  the  party  ad- 
dressed, a  big,  burly-looking  man,  in  a 
seal-skin  cap  and  a  dreadnought  **  I 
must  just  call  some  other  time.  I  am 
sorry  you  cannot  tell  me  where  even  a 
letter  could  reach  him,  for  my  businea 


with  him  is  moat  importaBt**  And  ht 
turned  away. 

««  Who  asks  for  me  ?  Who  inqnires 
for  such  a  wretch  as  I  am  P'  demanded 
Basil,  coming  np  jnst  in  time  to  have 
the  door  slapped  in  his  face. 

«  I  have  been  inquinng  for  Mr. 
Rosenwald,*  said  the  stranger.  ••  Can 
you.  Sir,  direct  me  where  to  find 
him?* 

**  I  am  he,*  said  Basil. 

-  What !    You  !*  cried  the  stranger. 
"  I  am  the  wreck  of  him  who  umt 

Basil  Rosenwald,*  replied  our  meta- 
morphosed hero. 

**  Let  me  take  a  survey  of  you,  my 
mannikin,**  said  the  stranger.  "  Good 
heavens  r*  he  cried,  as  he  surveyed 
Basil  by  a  street-lamp,  "  surely  I  have 
seen  this  figure  and  face  before  ! — Yet 
no ! — it  is  not  possible — ^you  cannot  be 
BR.  I  apprehend  rather  some  dia- 
bolical jugglery  in  this  business.  Ami 
right  in  coiyecturing  that  you  are  one 
of  those  unfortunates  whom  the  monster 
I  allude  to  has  swindled  out  of  their 
inches  T 

•*  I  am — I  am ! — Tlien  yon  know 
him  ? — ^you  know  the  whole  story  ? 
You  have  seen  him  elsewhere — and 
I  am  not  his  first  victim  T  cried 
Basil,  gasping.  **  O,  stranger,  who- 
soever you  are,  if  you  have  any  power 
over  the  villain,  exercise  it  1  im|ilore 
you,  in  forcing  him  to  restore  me  to 
that  of  which  he  has  robbed  me  P 

**  Yon  made  a  compact  with  him,  did 
you  not  7*  asked  the  stranger,  **  so 
many  inches  for  so  many  bags  of 
gold  r 

«  Yes — ves — I  perceive  yon  know 
all,"  answered  Basil.  **  The  vagabondr 

•*  Do  you  know  who  he  is  K' 

*  No,*'  said  Basil ;  *'  I  know  not  :— 
probably  Satan  himself?* 

*•  No,  not  Satan.- 

-  Puck  r 

The  stranger  looked  as  if  he  did 

not  understand. 
**  Belphegor  then  T  said  Banl. 
The  stranger  nodded  dissent 
**  Perhaps  Mcphistopheles  ?" 
The  stranffer  shook  bis  head. 
"  Rubezahl— that  is,  Number  Nip  T 
"  No,  no,  no ;  none  of  these.* 
**  Who  con  he  be  then  ?'*   asked 

Basil. 
*•  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Maxtg^nAjfT    , 
«*  What ! — the  magician  of  the  eigbt 

and  forty-gated  Domdaniel  ?* 
"  Yes.    This  is  he.    The  blackguard 


^  Jl  ^  F*"^  College  of  Magic  at  Tunis,  once  so  celebrated  over  Barbary,  bat 
ossiroyed  by  the  Arabs  when  they  achieved  the  conquest  of  Mauritania. 
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is  well  known  in  Cbe  east  I  remember 
him,  and  he  remembers  me.  He  haa 
diddled  manj  as  be  bas  nearljr  diddled 
you.  I  presume  you  were  introduced 
to  him  by  one  of  bis  tools  ?'* 

**  No :  by  a  friend  of  my  own,  one 
Heinrick  Flemming." 

**  Bah  I  I  know  the  fellow, — a  former 
victim  and  present  accomplice.  But 
you  have  not  disposed  of  aU  the  inches 
yet,  I  hope  ?** 

'*  No  ;  there  is  one  left,"  said  Basil. 

**  Lucky  for  you,*'  said  the  Stranger. 
"  Had  that  one — had  the  last  inch 
passed  from  you  to  him,  nothing  could 
nave  saved  you.  Your  soul  would  then 
have  become  his  property  beyond  re- 
demption. Courage  1  you  are  safe ; 
yoo  shall  now  triumph  over  him.  Come 
along^  to  my  lodgings,  and  I  will  tell 
you  a  piece  of  good  news  you  little 
dream  of." 

Both  accordingly  adjourned  to  the 
stranger's  domicile,  which  was  in  the 
Best  .street ;  and  here  the  stranger, 
whose  name  was  Slickwitz,  in  a  few 
words  unfolded  his  business. 

*  You  had  an  uncle,"  said  he,  **  who 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  the 
cast?" 

"  Yes,"  returned  Basil — **  my  pater- 
Bal  uncle,  Adelbert" 

••  The  same : — this  man.  Sir,  has 
lately  died  in  Aleppo,  and  has  lefl  you 
heir  to  all  his  immense  property.  I 
am  bis  executor.  The  ready  money 
alone  amounts  to  a  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  ducats,  the  whole  of 
which  in  gold  and  notes  I  am  ready 
to  deliver  into  your  bands  immcdi- 
atelv." 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  Basil's 
surprise  and  rapture.  After  his  first 
transports  were  over,  he  caught  hold  of 
the  arm  of  Slickwitz.  <*  My  friend !-» 
my  preserver  T'  he  eagerly  demanded, 
«•  have  you  much  of  this  sum  here—m 
the  house  ?" 

**  I  have  in  this  house  a  hundred  bags 
of  a  thousand  ducats  each,\  replied 
Slickwitz. 

•*  Then  we  will  call  a  vehicle — thrust 
twenty-nine  of  these  bags  into  it — for 
this  flesh -and-blood  robber  has  twenty- 
^|ne  of  my  inches— drive  off  to  his 
dwelling,— and  compel  him  to  refund  I 
What  say  you?" 

•*  With  all  my  heart-i-I  like  the  idea," 
said  Slickwitz. 

Accordingly  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  from  the  time  of  this  conversa- 
tion a  thundering  knock  at  the  door  of 
Maugrab3<s  house  astounded  the  old 
fellow  as  be  sat  masticating  his  supper 


of  bacon  and  eggs.  "  Klaus  I"  he  cried 
— "  Klaus ! — go  and  see  who  that  is !"    . 

No  sooner  was  the  door  opened  than 
Slickwitz  and  Basil  rushed  into  the 
chamber  together. 

"  Villain !  ghoule !  demi-devil  I" 
cried  Basil,  springing  at  the  magician's 
throat — *•  restore  me  my  inches  this 
moment,  or  die  the  death  of  a  dog !" 

The  magician  disembarrassed  him- 
self from  the  grasp  of  Basil  with  the 
ease  with  which  a  giant  might  put  aside 
the  embrace  of  an  infant,  and  advanc- 
ing on  Slickwitz  demanded — 

"Who  are  you.  Sir?" 

**  I  am  RuhadM  Snooksnacker  Slick' 
wUz!^  said  the  stranger  calmly — after 
a  pause. 

At  the  sound  of  that  name  the  ma- 
gician writhed — he  grew  pale — in  vain 
he  attempted  to  conceal  his  emotion  ; 
for  some  moments  he  shook  like  a  bog 
during  an  earthquake.  "And  you,' 
added  the  stranger,  **  are  Maugraby  1" 

**  O,  by  thunder  and  brimstone !" 
cried  a  voice  on  the  outside  of  the 
door,  "all  the  fat  is  in  the  fire  now, 
and  the  snuff  will  soon  follow  I  I  must 
cut  and  run,  for  one,  before  the  grand 
flare-up  !**  And  forthwith  the  legs  of 
the  eavesdropper,  in  whose  tones  Basil 
had  at  once  reci^ised  those  of  the 
magician's  attendant,  Klaus,  were  heard 
marshalling  him  the  way  he  should 
go,  along  the  passage  and  out  of  the 
house. 

"  Damnation  V*  cried  the  baffled  sor- 
cerer in  a  rage — •*  is  it  then  come  to 
this — is  the  game  up  ?  Humph ! — I 
smoke  !— I  see  how  the  cat  jumps,"  he 
fiercely  exclaimed,  stalking  up  to  Basil ; 
"you  are  come  to  fork  out  the  blunt  I— . 
And  you,'*  he  added,  again  turning  to 
Slickwitz — **you  expect  to  drag  me 
hence  to  the  gallows — to  see  me  mak- 
ing my  exit  from  life  night-capped, 
snaffled,  handcuffed,  hoodwinked,  tium- 
bugged  ?  But  curse  me  if  I  gratify 
either  of  you.  I  will  see  the  whole 
neighbourhood  blown  to  blazes  first, 
and  the  pair  of  you  along  with  it !" 

So  saying,  and  with  a  furious  look, 
he.  snatched  up  his  snuff-box,  which 
had  been  lying  on  the  table,  and  shook 
its  contents  into  the  fire.  The  effect 
of  this  apparently  insignificant  act  was 
tremendously  terrible  and  German.  An 
explosion  instantly  followed,  louder  than 
the  roar  of  ten  parks  of  artillery  together, 
a  qui  mieux  mieux.  The  whole  range 
of  deserted  buildings  along  one  side  of 
the  Dornensteg,  a  short  time  before 
valued  by  the  Commissioners  of  Wild 
Streets,  were  for  a  moment  enveloped 
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in  ooe  wid«  tbMi  of  Uvkifl|aM.  tad  l» 
the  nest  blown  ioto  a  niUioa  Atoms,— 
UiQ  torcerer*t  evu  house  aad  all  the 
wealth  it  cootaiiied  perUhing  amid  the 
common  ruin.  A«  foon  as  the  smoke 
had  cleared  awaj  Basil  and  Slick  wits 
were  able  to  see  themselves  safe  upon 
their  legs  at  a  distance  of  about  twentjr 
yards  from  the  scene  of  this  appalling 
but  sublime  catastrophe.  Basil  stood 
once  more  six  feet  oue  in  his  boots. 

"  FuU  Ikum^  said  Slick  wits,  qvietlj* 
as  he  gaaed  around.  **  After  Ma/,  I 
thiok  we  may  go  home  and  taka  our 
gruel." 

^  I  think  so,'  answered  Basil. 

And  thus  was  the  necromancer  de* 
feated,  even  as  he  had  himself  pre- 
dicted. He  has  ncYcr  shewn  himself 
in  Germany  since.  He  sailed  shortly 
afterwards  for  Egypt,  and  is  now  in 
Alexandria*,  where  he  occupies  himself 
in  mvstifying,  in  a  small  way,  such 
travellers'  as  visit  the  country.  His 
cbom,  Heinrick  Flemming,  disappeared 
from  Saxonv  about  the  same  period 
with  himself,  but  of  the  subsequent 
whereabouts  of  this  promising  young 
maa  no  intelligence  nas  ever  reached 
as.  > 

As  for  Basil  and  Aurclia  they  have 
been  now  for  some  years  married  ;  and 
their  union  has  been  blessed  with  a 
large  family  of  small  children,  who  bid 
fiiir,  upon  springing  up  to  the  inches 
of  gaffers  and  g^eresses,  to  inherit  all 
the  singular  beauty  and  plural  virtues 
of  their  estimable  parenU.    We  paid 

•  Fiffe  tha  Quarterly  Review,  No.  CX  VII.,  which  is  our  authority  for  the  stats- 
neat. 


the  bapfy  pair  a  vimt  kit  mammmi 
upon  which  oaetaion  Basil,  after  his 
third  bottle  of  Rhenish,  related  to  m 
the  story  we  have  taken  the  JpiiBB  la 
chronicle  in  our  Magaama.  Towardi 
the  close  of  his  tale  his  Qtteraoee  be- 
came somewhat  thiek  and  raiatj  ;  hat 
he  dwelt  with  rapture  npos  the  aasiible 
aharacter  of  his  beloved  Anrelia«i 
log  that  she  as  far  transcended 
oCher  iudividoal  of  her  sea  aa  a  rose 
transcends  a  daisy,  a  peach  a  potato^ 
or  a  shilling  a  farthing.  We  ooold  see 
the  object  of  this  eokigy  colour  even 
beyond  the  chrde  of  her  rooge  at  tha 
enthusiasm  of  his  language.  She  is 
really  a  pretty  woman ;  her  shiuBg  red 
hair,  slightly  intermixed  with  ydbw, 
admirably  harmanixes  with  her  ndr  uid 
freckled  complexion  ;  and  her  neck  is 
singulariy  long.golden,and  beantiftiL  As 
she  sat  at  the  piano,  encircled  by  her 
blooming  fismilv  of  seven  girb  and  two 
boys,  we  aoald  not  help  recalliog  to 
miad  the  couplet  of  the  greatest  ef 
modern  poets*- 

**  A  Isiy,  with  her  ^MifktecB  or  hmr  wiMm, '  I 
SUact  Uk«  a  foioM  and  ttrm  tfaiUiivplpoii.** 

Their  dwelling,  we  shonld  not  oaut 
mentionisg,  is  a  romantic  chateau  in 
the  Konigsmark  suburb  of  the  town, 
the  rear  of  which  is  beautified  by  rich 
orchards  and  pleasure-grounds  a  k 
PoUnum%  while  the  front  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  Old  fiuttermarket  and 
other  interesting  localities. 

An  OUT-AND-OVTBa. 


BY-WA.YS  OP  IftlSH  HISTORY, 

CHAPTER  XXI. — ROMANISM— BIR  INSTRUCTORS — BDRQHS*  *  HIBBRNU 
DOMINICANA." 


Wbilv  hired  and  volunteer  advocates 
of  Romanism  laboured  industriously, 
and  too  successfully,  t<>  represent  that 
religion  as  altered  and  improved,  the 
confidential  servants  of  the  papacy  in 
Ireland  were  equally  careful  that  the 
principles  of  their  church  and  creed 
should  remain  unmitigated.  The  evi- 
dences, however,  of  their  labors  could 
not  well  be  so  distinct  and  so  nume- 
rous as  those  by  which  the  advocates 
manifested  their  assiduity  and  xeal 
One  party  was  mining  and  building  in 
the  unseen  depths  of  society  :  the  other 
was  rearing  up  a  fabric  designed  for  oo 


other  purpose  than  that  of  show.  TV 
priests,  m  their  labors,  were  protected 
within  the  profound  secrecy  of  the 
confessional :  to  render  the  services 
of  the  advocates  available,  they  mivt 
be  committed  to  the  publicity  of  the 
press.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  lasting 
and  intelligible  monuments  remain  to 
attest  the  nature  and  amount  of  these 
public  services ;  while  it  is  only  by 
occasional  departures  from  their  habi- 
tual and  professional  caution*  we  art 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  chsjactar  dl 
those  labors  in  which  tha  fpcleslastical 
^hainpiona  of  RaauinisiB  fouftd  en* 
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ployment.  Their  bcft  terTicet  were 
rendered  in  secret ;  and,  unleM  wber* 
^e^  have  overstepped  the  limits  of 
therr  peculiar  province,  we-  cannot 
expect  to  learn  how  they  have  been 
occupied. 

'     Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  mys* 
tery  of  the  confessional  (except  against 
the  baneful  H^ht  which  the  crimes  and 
miseries  of  an    abused    people    cast 
upon  it)  might  have  been  long  pre- 
served, if  necessities,  stronger  than  a 
Buperficial  view  of  the  circumstances 
trould  serve  to  indicate,  had  not  com- 
.j>elled  some  impolitic  disclosures.    Be- 
side the  British  Protestants  and  the 
Irish  Papists,  there  was  a  third  party 
to  which  the  priests  owed   deference 
mnd  duty.    That  party  was  the  court 
>of  Rome.     A  fair  picture,  which  was 
not  a  likeness,  of  Komanism,  was  ex- 
hibited to  Protestants  ;  but  the  Pope 
and  the  propaganda  must  be  satisfied 
that  this  was  n6t  the  image  which  Irish 
"Papists   were  instructed  to  worship. 
Thence  those  impolitic,  and.  but  for 
the  necessity, indiscreet,  advertisements 
of  the  spirit  and  character  of  Popery, 
by  whicn  we  are  assisted  in  tracing  the 
cecret  labours  of  its  ministers  through 
the  obscurity  of  the  past  century. 
*    The  first  work  of  consequence  which 
occasioned  alarm  to  the    Irish   Pro- 
testants, after  the  accession  of  George 
I  IT.  was  a  prodyction  to  which   we 
have  already   alluded,   the    Hibemia 
Dominicana.      It  was  printed  in  the 
town  of  Kilkenny,  where  its  author, 
Dr.  Burgh,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  resided,  but  appeared  with  a 
ti|le-page,   falsely  pretending  that  it 
had   t>een  printed   at  Cologne.     The 
character  and  tendency  of  this  work 
mav  be  understood  from  the  fact,  that 
It  has  been  thought  prudent  and  ne- 
cessary to  mutilate  it,  by  extracting 
some  offensive  pages,  and  that  thus,  in 
consequence,  few  perfect  copies  are 
now  to  be   found.     Its  politics  were 
favorable  to  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart 
In  its  religious  principles  it  was  ultra- 
montane.    It  asserted    distinctly   the 
right  of  the  Stuart  family  to  the  throne ; 
and  it  countenanced  the  extreme  doc- 
trines   of    perfidy    and    intolerance. 


wherever  fiiliebood  and  cmelty  eonld 
be  rendered  beneficial  to  the  church. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  cou* 
duct  of  certain  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops,  when  the  iniquity  of  this  dan- 
gerous book  had  been  exposed  by  Dr. 
Woodward,  Bishop  of  Cloyne.*  Here 
we  shall  enter  into  detail  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  to  render  their  conduct 
intelligible. 

.  It  was  proposed  in  the  year  1768 
that  an  oath  of  allegiance  should  be 
framed,  so  as  that  Roman  Catholics 
oould  conscientiously  take  it,  and  such 
as  should  afford  satisfaction  to  Pro- 
testants and  to  the  government  The 
oath  was  to  contaiu  a  clause  to  the 
following  effect  :-.- 

«  I  do  also  swear,  that  I  do  abhor,  de- 
^tt,  and  abjure,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  that  pernicious  and  abominable 
doctrine,  that  no  faith  or  promite  is  to  be 
kept  with  heretics  or  prince*  excommuni- 
cated, or  that  princes  deprived  by  the 
Pope  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by 
their  subjects,  or  by  any  person  what- 
soever. *• 

This,  or  like  it,  is  the  ckuse  which 
has,  in  more  recent  times,  furnished 
the  situation  for  some  of  those  strikinr 
starts  of  passion  and  scorn  with  which 
Roman  Catholics,  lay  and  clerical,  have 
•ndeavoured  to  electrify  an  audience. 
The  idea  of  its  being  thought  barely 
possible  that  they  could  countenance 
doctrinee  so  foul  and  flagitious,  shocked 
their  renerous  sensibility.  Well  in- 
formed Protestants  knew  that  in  all 
such  displays  there  was  much  good  in- 
dignation wasted.  Well-informed  Ro- 
man Catholics  knew  that  the  passion 
could  not  be  acted  except  by  a  per- 
former who  was  profoundly  ignorant, 
or  who  possessed  consummate  effron- 
tery. Both  knew  that  the  church  of 
Rome  had  never  anthoritatively  con- 
demned these  doctrines,  and  had  often 
acted  on  them.  Both  knew,  therefore, 
that  the  requiring  disclaimers,  so  far 
from  being  matter  of  affront,  should 
be  accounted  rather  as  affording  an 
opportunity  which  mi  honorable  man 
would  desire,  to  liberate  himself,  if  not 
his  church,  from  8uspicion.f     But  the 


•  See  By- Ways,  &c.  c  iv.   September,  1837. 

f  «  The  first  gleam  of  legislative  favor  which  they"  (  Roman  Catholics)  **  expe- 
rienved,  was  by  the  passing  of  the  act  in  1774,  whereby  they  were  admitted  to 
certify  their  allegiance  to  the  king. 

*•  That  act  is  said  to  have  originated  firon  the  following  occurrence : — The  cele- 
foated  Barl  of  Bristol,  Bishop  of  Deny,  whilst  at  dinner  one  day  with  the  Professors 
in  ose**  <Tottk>Qse)  *<  of  the  Iriah  Colleges  in  France,  &eliogly  lamented  the 
necessity  which  his  learned  and  smiablo  countryman  wort  under,  of  spending  in 
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wdUinfbnned  on  such  tobjtcU, 
ProtestaoU  at  least,  were  tew ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  ttmt  and  swagger  in 
which  txMttfol  ^orance  dilated  itself, 
and  treachery  sought  to  disguise  its 
Tile  knowledge  or  purpose,  were  not 
rebuked  with  the  castigation  they  OMMt 
jostir  merited. 

The  doctrines  whieh  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  pretended  in  recent  times 
that  they  held  it  an  affront  to  aljure, 
because  they  were  so  evidently  abo- 
minable that  it  was  insulting  to  doubt 
or  question  their  abhorrence  of  them, 
are  the  same  which,  half  a  century 
before,  the  org^an  of  their  unchangeable 
church  forbade  them  sternly  to  repudi- 
ate or  condemn-^forbade  them,  not 
because  it  was  unnecessary  and  de- 
grading to  renounce  the  abominable 
dogmas,  but  because  it  was  an  offence 
against  the  church  to  declare  or  think 
them  abominable.  No  sooner  had  it 
become  known  that  such  an  oath  was 
framed  and  offered  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics, than  their  ecclesiastical  ruler  took 
care  to  prohibit  it.  The  dignitary  to 
whom,  at  that  time,  the  ecclesiastical 
concerns  of  Irish  Romanism  were  en- 
trusted, was  Thomas  Maria  Ghillini, 
Archbkhop  of  Rhodes,  and  Papal 
Legate  at  Brussels.  He  was  fuithfiil 
to  the  court  and  church  which  imbibes 
Its  morals  and  religion  from  such 
teachers  as  the  counciU  of  Lateran  and 
Constance,  and,  in  the  eiercise  of  his 


oftliodoK  disoreiion,  be  pTohibited  his 
Irish  sulijects  from  taking  the  offensite 
oath,  and  assigned  bis  reasons  for  m 
doing*. 

«  This  new  oath  is  reprehensible  npoa 
many  aoconnta,  and  unworthy  of  Cathohe 
pelatss;  but  it  is  absolutely  intoierahk, 
if  we  coiuider  tht  declaration  thereto  am- 
nexedr  namely,  that  of  abominating  aad 
detesting  from  the  heart  the  doctrine 
which  if  there  declared  abominable  and 
pernicious.  To  your  erudition  it  must 
be  known  that  this  doctrine,  which  » 
asserted  to  be  detestable  in  the  oath,  is 
defended  and  maintained  by  most  CathoKc 
nations,  and  has  been  often  followed  in 
practice  by  the  Apostoac  See*  It  can- 
not, THEBEFORE,  ITPO!*  ANY  ACCOCNT, 
BE  DECLARED  DETESTABLE  AND  ABOMI- 
NABLE BY  A  Catholic,  wrrHour  incur- 
ring BY  SUCH  declaration  THB  DfPUTA- 
TION  op  a  FROFOSmON  RASH,  FALSI, 
SCANDALOOB,    and     INJURIOD8    TO     THB 

Holy  Seb.**— Xetf«r  of  GhiBni  to  At 
CathoHc  Arehbishop  ofDmbUn.  8s^  to 
BibDom. 

Such  is  the  judgment  whidt  Roiiw» 
infallible,  unchsnguig  Rome,  has  pro- 
nounced, through  her  accredited  organ, 
on  that  declaration  which  we  hare 
cited  above,  and  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  missive  in  which  it  was  pro- 
hibited, some  Roman  Catholics  were 
not  withheld  from  making.  In  one 
particular,  Rome  an(f  her  Irish  subjects 


foreign  countries  the  most  valuable  portion  of  their  lives ;  *  still  he  could  not  see,* 
he  added,  *  why  they  refused  to  their  native  sovereign  that  allegiance  and  fidelity 
which  distinguished  their  conduct  towards  the  continental  monarchs,  in  whose  domi- 
nions the  Irish  Colleges  were  situated.  For  his  part,  he  wished  the  Catholics  to 
enjoy  freedom  of  conscience ;  but  until  they  were  found  to  renounce  the  opinions 
generally  entertained  by  them — opinions  which  militated  against  the  lives  of  those 
whom  they  termed  heretics,  the  safety  of  the  throne,  and  the  obligation  of  an  oath-— 
he  could  not  so  far  forget  what  he  owed  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  counUy,  as 
to  show  them  any  countenance  there.  This  declnmtiou  gave  rise  to  a  conversation 
of  some  length ;  in  the  course  of  which  the  noble  guest  learned  the  willingness  of  the 
Catholics,  as  stated  to  him,  to  afford  every  proof  of  temporal  allegiance  that  could  be 
required  from  subjects ;  and  moreover,  their  hearty  abhorrence  of  the  optnioos  im- 
puted to  them  ^  holding  no  faith  with  heretics,  and  of  being  prepared,  at  every  imti' 
mation  from  their  religious  superiors,  to  trample  under  foot  the  obligation  of  an  oath. 
These  statements  were,  on  his  return  home,  circulated  by  his  lordship  among  his 
political  friends ;  and,  as  the  Catholics  were  daily  growing  in  the  good-will  of  some 
members  of  the  administration,  the  subject  was  very  generally  and  freely  canvassed. 
The  late  venerable  Lord  Taafe,  Charles  O'Connor,  (a  roan  whose  name  will  ever  be. 
dear  to  Ireland),  Dr.  Curry,  Mr.  Wyse  of  Waterford,  Mr.  R.  M'Dermott,  and 
some  other  gentlemen  who  acted  as  a  committee  for  the  Catholic  body»  after  con- 
sulting with  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  drew  up  the  form  of  an  oath  which 
they  professed  their  willingness  and  anxiety  to  take,  as  an  evidence  of  their  loyalty, 
and  of  the  undivided  temporal  allegiance  which  they  acknowledge  to  be  due  to  the 
monarch.  After  some  consideration  on  the  subject,  leave  was  given  in  the  House 
of  Coinmons,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1774,  to  bring  in  the  heads  of  a  lnll»  to  enable 
his  majesty's  subjects,  of  whatever  persuasion,  to  testify  their  allegianca  to  hias  ;  and 
it  was  at  the  same  time  resolved,  that  Mr.  Robert  French  and  Sir  LaMm  0*Bneii 
do  prepare  the  wtmt/^^Enyknd'M  L^  of  O'Lmry,  p.  65. 
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in  modem  times  are  agreed,  lUiHieiy, 
iQ  complainins^  against  the  declaration 
in  the  oath.  Reverend  and  unreverend 
agitators  of  this  our  day  have  mur- 
mured against  it,  as  well  as  the  Nuncio 
Ghillini.  But  there  is  this  difference — 
the  moderns  olnect,  *«  because,"  thej 
•aj,  ''it  is  insulting  to  suppose  that 
yre  do  not  think  it  abominable  to  re- 
commend or  tolerate  perfidy  and  in* 
tolerance  i**  their  predecessors  objected 
and  complained,  **  because,**  they  said, 
''it  is  scandalous  and  abominable  to 
say  that  perBdy  and  intolerance  may 
not  be  righteously  employed  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  church.**  Such 
is  one  difference.  A  second  is,  that 
modems  have  taken  the  oath  which,  in 
the  last  century,  their  highest  ecclesi- 
astical authority  prohibited,  and  which, 
indeed,  recent  occurrences  remind  us, 
as  we  had  been  taught  by  Maynooth 
Professors,  the  Pope  has  never  ap- 
proved. 

Another  passage  from  the  Nuncio*s 
letter  wilt  make  this  matter  more  io- 
telligpble.  It  thus  instructs  the  Romish 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  his  duty  : — 

**  You  should,  from  regard  to  your 
respectable  ministry,  forthwith  apply  with 
an  possible  efficacy  and  prudence,  the 
speediest  and  fullest  remedies  for  stopping 
the  further  progren  of  so  pernicious  and 
scandalous  a  roisreguiation ;  and  for  re- 
eaOing  those  who  have  already  taken  auch 
omth  to  their  proper  duty  f  that  they  m«nf  m 
the  meantime  repair  the  scandal  Uiey  have 
given,  brcausb  that,  as  in  oruaa  aa- 

8PECT8  THX  OATH  IS  IN  TTS  WHOLE  EXTENT 
UNLAWFUL,  SO  18  IT  iN  ITS  NATUBB  IN- 
YAUO,  NULL,  AND  OF  NO  F.FFECT,  INSO- 
MUCH THAT  rr  CAN  SY  NO  MEANS  BIND 
AND  OBUGB  CONSCIENCES." 

Such  is  the  judgment  of  Rome,  pro- 


nounced through  her  proper  official. 
The  oath  of  allegiance  taken  by  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland,  was  m  its  nature 
**  invalid,  null,  and  of  no  effect*'-4t 
could  **by  no  means  bind  eonsctences.* 
This  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  the 
consequent  duties,  Romish  Bishops  in 
Ireland  were  enjoined  to  teach,  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  It 
is  thoroughly  discreditable  to  British 
statesmen,  indeed  we  might  borrow 
from  the  Roman  vocabulary,  and  pro- 
nounce it  ''scandalous  and  abomi«> 
nable,"  that  they  have,  by  their  neglect 
of  a  warning  so  significant  and  so 
grave,  encouraged  some  of  the  least 
honorable  of  the  human  race  to  make 
a  lalse  parade  of  sentiment,  and  to 
affect  unconsciousness  of  those  flagi- 
tious principles  of  their  church,  which, 
but  for  a  reliance  on  the  indifference 
or  the  profound  and  culpable  ignorance 
of  their  hearers,  they  never  could  have 
dared  to  counterfeit. 

The  letter  of  Qhillini  was,  we  may 
believe,  not  designed  for  publication, 
but  the  secret  of  it  was  not  preserved. 
Dr.  Burgh,  who  had  proved  himself  in 
his  writings  a  fast  friend  of  the  Stnait 
family,  and  an  unflinching  partisan  of 
Rome,  entertained,  on  the  subject  of 
the  oath,  opinions  conformable  to  those 
expressed  by  the  Nnndo,  and  had 
mamtained  them  in  debate  against 
various  ecclesiastics  of  his  church.  In 
his  day,  as  at  Ihe  present,  the  Ro- 
manism of  Ireland  wore  two  faces, 
and  was  ''double-tongued,"  having  a 
voice  to  soothe  the  British  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  voice  which  ex- 
asperates ignorant  multitudes,  and 
comforts  the  court  of  Rom^.  There 
were  some  ready  to  satisfy  Protestants 
by  an  oath,*  and  there  were  some  who 
taught,  with  Ghillini,  that  that  oath 


*  A  few  years  since,  Dillon,  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  originally  of  thfs 
eonntry,  interested  himself  in  behalf  of  the  Papists  of  Ireland.  He  endeaveured  to 
ei^^e  in  their  service  the  leading  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament ;  and  to 
prepare  the  wnj,  he  prevailed  on  the  Titular  Primate  to  convene  a  council  of  the 
bishops,  to  devise  some  mode  of  giving  government  the  most  convincing  t^t  of  their 
loyalty. 

"An  oath  of  allegiance  was  agreed  to  unanimously.  But  an  express  ab|uration 
of  the  Pope*s  supremacy  in  temporals  being  insisted  on  by  the  Narbonne  party,  it  was 
rejected  by  a  third  part  of  the  members. 

«*  What  makes  the  decision  the  more  remarkable  is,  the  bishops  who  voted  for  a 
renunciation  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope  in  temporals,  had  been  all  elected  ont  of 
the  secular  clergy ;  whereas  those  who  were  against  it  had  been  originally  regulsrst 
the  Pope*s  body-guards,  Stc^'^Campbelts  Phil  Surv,  p.  256. 

It  would  seem  that  the  exertions  of  this  papal  regiment  were  not  without  effect. 
We  are  informed  by  England  in  his  Life  of  0*Leary,  <*that,**  after  the  act  of  1774 
had  passed,  "  to  the  friends  of  toleration  it  appeared  unaccountable,  that  tardiness 
and  hesitation  in  taking  the  oath  marked  the  comiuct  of  many  CathoHcs,  who,  before 
the  passing  of  the  act  of  parliament,  were  apparent^  sanguine  in  their  support  of  the 
msaticrs.     lliose  .     ^ 
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among  the  Catholics  who  kept  back  from  taking  the  test,  stated 
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4niiglit  Mt  to  be  telMS.  tnd  if  takeo, 
ought  not  to  be  obfterved.  The 
lea<>r  of  liie  Nuncio  was  a  matter 
of  too  much  consequence  to  be  over- 
looked in  the  emeii^enciec  of  such  a 
dispute  ;  and  Dr.  Burjrh,  to  suengthen 
Ills  cause,  gave  it  to  the  public  His 
liibemia  Domiuicana  had  appeared  in 
1762.  He  published  a  supplemeat 
ten  ^rears  after,  and  in  this  laUer  por- 
tlon  ef  his  work,  gave  insertion  to  the 
letter,  upon  which  be  lavished  most 
extravagant  encomiums.  Burgh  is, 
further,  said  to  have  been  so  impru- 
deutlj  candid,  at  to  have  sent  copies 
of  his  work  to  some  of  the  clergy  and 
bishopa  in  the  Established  Cliurch, 
mnd  thus  to  have  clialleujzed  attention, 
ma  it  were,  to  the  doctrine  held  by 
Rome  on  the  conflicting  obligations 
which  her  robjecU  had  incurred  when 
thev  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  house 
of  broosvick.  In  this  dilemma  what , 
were  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and 
priests  to  do?  Should  they  suffer 
their  cause  to  be  wrecked  by  Burgh *s 
unaccommodating  temper  *t  Should 
thev,  by  open  censure  of  him,  sacrifice 
their  own  estimation  at  Rome  ?  They 
adopted  a  middle  course.  Notwith- 
standing the  indiscretion  and  the  seal 
of  Burgh,  his  works  did  not  cause 
much  alarm  to  the  party  in  power.  It 
was  little  regarded  or  read  by  Protea- 
tants  t  the  Romish  prelates  would  not 
commend  it  to  their  notice.  They,  or 
•  some  few  of  them,  agreed  upon  a 
prhmta  censure  of  the  book — a  censure 
which  could  not  prejudice  its  circula- 
tion among  Roman  Catholics — so  long 
as  they  only  were  acquainted  with  its 
contents ;  and  which,  if  Protestants  ever 
acquired  a  knowledgfc  of  its  character, 
and  complained  of  it,  could  be  pro- 
duced as  a  sufficient  reply  to  their  ac- 
eu«ations. 

This  is  not  our  unauthorised  con- 
jecture.    We  shall  quote  the  evidence 


by  which  it  has  been  supflfested.  It  is 
ine  passage  in  which  Bishop  Butler, 
by  whom  the  useful  protestation  bad 
been  framed,  explains  bis  purpose  io 
tireparing  it.  The  following  is  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  most  rcveread 
divine  to  a  nobleman  of  high  and  weU- 
merited  reputation,  Lora  Viscoaat 
Ken  mare ; — 

'*  But  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
in  oar  power  to  consign  the  letter  of  the 
Nuncio  to  eternal  oblivion,  and  that  oo 
one  of  our  people  night  ever  be  affected 
by  it,  we  (I  mean  the  Roman  Cathotie 
prelates  of  Munster)  in  a  aoeeting  we 
held  in  Thurles,  soon  after  the  one  near 
Cork  in  1775,  passed  our  decided  ceosoia 
on  the  Hibernta  Dominicana  and  its 
supplement ;  which  censure  we,  iadaed, 
at  first  signified  only  to  our  clergy,  net 
thinking  it  prudent  to  make  known  to 
the  people  a  work  of  the  stamp  of  ths 
Hiberoia  Domiuicana,  which,  from  its 
being  wiitten  in  Latin,  and  bearing  a 
title  which  was  not  likely  to  attract  the  at- 
tention even  of  those  who  understood 
that  language,  would,  as  I  said  before,  Id 
all  probability  have  remained  for  ever  un- 
kuown  to  them.  The  original.  subATftM 
by  the  Uthope^  I  provideHti^Jfy  kept^y  bm, 
not  knowing  but  the  time  might  come 
when  some  one  or  other,  would,  tbroogh 
ignorance,  or  false  seal,  profit  of  a  discovery 
of  the  Nuncio**  letter,  and  make  use  of  it 
as  a  proper  weapon  to  give  what  ke 
might  think  the  deadly  Uow  to  all  oar 
fond  hopes  of  protection  and  coofideoee 
from  our  fellow  subjects.  My  apprahen- 
•ion  of  such  aa  event,  your  lordship  sees 
by  Dr.  Wo^ward's  letter,  was  not 
■groundless.^ 

Tlus  was,  in  all  its  partSj  a  charac- 
t(*ristic  and  aa  instructive  traujaction. 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  subscribe  to 
Bishop  Bunrh's  dangerous  work — they 
subscril>e  also  to  the  disclaimer  aud 
condemnation  of  it.  Their  subscn{>- 
tion  to  the  work  is  made  public — the 


as  their  reason  for  so  doing,  certain  theological  objections  against  clauses  in  the  oath, 
which  had  been  pointed  out  to  them  fry  some  restpectable  friars,  and  the  public  eoo. 
demuation  of  a  former  oath  of  exactly  a  like  nature,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Burke, 
in  his  book  entitled  *  Hibernia  Dominicana.'  "— Xt/e  of  O'Leary,  p.  59. 

To  overcome  the  reluctance  thus  exhibiled  by  R(>ro<in  Catholics,  seven  bishops  of 
the  province  of  Munster  signed  a  declaration  approving  of  the  oath.  For  this  act 
of  prudence  or  boldness  they  were,  it  wuuld  seem,  denounced  to  the  Pope,  aad  pat 
upon  their  defence.  They  endeavoured  to  justify  themselves  by  affirming  that  the 
dogmas  they  condemned  were  not  doctrines  of  faith,  but  opinions  which,  although 
they  mif ht  be  maintained  elsewhere,  could  not  be  upheld  with  impunity  in  Engkind ; 
and  hy  wsisting  on  the  diflSpulty  of  the  circumstances  in  which  tney  were  placed,  in 
consequence  of  the  U'hitebo^  disturbances,  and  the  suspicions  awakened  against  their 
religion.  We  hnve  not  a  full  and  satisfHctory  account  of  the  correspondence  in 
which  they  made  their  defence,  but  it  appears  certain  that  the  oath  they  recom* 
mended  nevsf  had  the  Pope*s  approbation* 
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eentore  and  th«k  fnbflcriptfoo  to  it  are 
kept,  k  would  appear,  carefdly  aecret. 
The  work  which  thej  eondemned  in 
secret  was  approved  at  Rome.  At 
Rome  their  names  appear  in  the  list 
of  its  patrons.  In  process  of  time  the 
book  thus  favored  and  recommended 
provokes  the  severe  and  just  judj^ment 
of  Protestants  in  Ireland.  Out  comes 
immediately  the  long  charged  condem- 
nation, anJ,  as  it  explodes,  the. provi- 
dent prelates  cry  out  to  the  laggard 
and  unsuspicious  Protestants,  as  if  they 
were  to  say.  "see  how  far  we  have 
gone  before  you." 

But  there  is  deeper  wisdom  in  this 
procedure.  The  object  which  the 
bishops  had  at  heart  in  subscribing  the 
condemnation  of  their  brother  Burgh's 
book,  was  really  to  neutralise  the  eftect 
of  the  Nuncio  Ghillini's  letter.  "  To 
consign"  that  document  "to  eternal 
oblivion,**  to  prevent  any  "of  their 
people  from  ever  being  affected  by  it," 
they  condemn  the  Hibernia  Domini- 
cana ;  and,  lest  their  condemnation 
might  *'make  known  to  the  people  a 
work  of  such  a  stamp,"  they  prudently 
censure  in  profouna  sccresy,  and  lock 
up  the  paper  in  which  they  have  re- 
corded their  condemnation,  so  as  that 
no  indiscretion  shall  betray  it  In 
truth,  theT  would  charm  away  the 
Nuncio's  letter,  as  if  it  were  a  wart 
upon  their  sj'stem.  The  antidote  ia 
carefully  hidden,  through  whose  secret 
operation  the  offeiice  is  to  disap]>ear-~ 
by  what  means,  the  bishops  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  state ;  but  the 
oontrivauce  they  adopted  was  simply 
this  : — A  letter  from  the  Nuncio  Arch- 
bishop Ghillini  appears  in  print,  and 
causes  much  uneasiness.  Certain  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishops  meet  in  secret, 
express  their  opinion  of  the  letter  in 
secret,  and  take  prudent  care  that  the 
people  ahall  not  know  what  they  have 
done ;  and  through  the  inexplicable  in- 
fluence of  this  secret  spell,  they  pre- 
tend to  quiet  the  perturbation  uf  the 
people,  and  "  to  consign  *  a  very  perni- 
cious published  document  *'  to  etcrual 
oblivion.*' 

This  spell  was  wrought  in  secret, 
because,  (the  wary  prelates  intimate 
through  their  organ  in  his  letter  to 
Lord  Kenmare,)  if  the  people  knew  of 
.  it,  the  effect  would  l)e  the  opposite  of 
that  which  it  was  desirable  to  produce. 
The  book  iigainst  which  they  desired 
to  protect  the  people,  was  one  with 
which  they  were  not  likely  to  become 


acqoaTDtfid.  The  book  to  be  **€<»• 
signed  to  eternal  oblivioii,"  was  already 
in  the  dark  ;  and  the  censure  which 
was  to  reach  and  smite  it  in  its  obscti- 
rity,  must  be  so  directed  as  to  escape 
public  notice ;  becaose  if  the  people 
were  aware  that  their  prelates  had  sent 
it  forth,  the  effect  would  be  that  tke 
branded  Tolume  would  be  disinterred 
as  it  were  from  the  sepnlchre  of  the 
dead  language,  in  whicn  it  bad  been 
ttill-bom,  and  recommended  to  the 
favour  of  cMthodox  Roman  Catholics 
by  the  stamp  of  episcopal  ditapprobap 
tion.  The  reasonings  which  conducted 
the  prelates  to  this  inference  and  to  the 
conduct  it  suggested  are,  no  doubt, 
correct  and  conclusive  ;  there  b  no- 
thing erroneous  except  the  statement  of 
fact  on  which  they  are  founded.  The 
book  which  they  censured  because  it 
was  bad,  but  censured  secretly  and 
silently  because  it  was  written  in  a 
language  which  the  people  did  not 
understand,  was  not  written  in  such  a 
language.  It  was  written  in  Latin, 
a  languagpe  better  known,  perhaps,  than 
English*  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Had  the  prelates  been  aware 
of  this  fact,  their  proceedings  should 
have  been  precisely  the  ofiposite  of 
what  they  were ;  they  should  have 
been  direct  and  open.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  surmise  how  they  could  have  been 
ignorant  of  a  fact  so  notorious. 

But  the  censure  was  not  altogether 
a  mystery.  It  was  made  known  to  the 
Hoinau  Catholic  clergy,  or  to  some  of 
them.  Such  a  disclosure  was  proper 
and  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  list  of 
subscribers  to  the  censured  volume  ^as 
composed  principally  of  derioal  names. 
Tiie  bishops,  therefore,  as  the  book 
was  known  to  the  clergy,  made  known 
to  them  also  their  censure  of  it.  This 
was  as  it  should  be.  It  remains  only 
to  inquire,  if  the  c<»nfidence  thu«  re- 
posed in  the  priests,  was  of  a  nature  by 
which  they  were  likely  to  profit ;  if  the 
prelates  were  as  intelligible  as  they 
were  communicative  ;  if  they  not  only 
made  it  plain  to  the  priests  that  they 
condemned  the  Hibernia  Dominicana, 
but  also  taught  them  to  understand  the 
precise  nature  of  the  trespass  for  which 
the  book  was  censured. 

It  U  clear  that  the  prelates  were 
themselves  upder  no  manner  of  doubt 
as  to  the  grounds  of  their  condemna- 
tion, lu  censuring  Burgh,  their  desire 
was    to    pronounce  against    Ghillini. 


*  See  By- Ways,  c  xi.  note  p.  92,  ia  oar  Jaauary  NumbtTf      ^ 
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Thit  if  the  aTOWil  of  Dr.  Botler  in  hk 
letter  to  Lord  Kemnire.     ThU,  ic- 
cordio^ly,  •hoold  be  found  to  be  the 
•spre«  object  of  the  condemnation.  In 
the  Hibcrnia  Dominioana  many  workt 
of  good  reputation,  many  docament8  of 
acknowledged    authority,    had     been 
Eluded  to  and  quoted.     The  cenfure 
of  Burgh,  it  it  erident,  could  not  in- 
ToWe  -a  ceniure  upon  the  many  ortho- 
doi  tettimonies  which  he  had  cited. 
Lcaat  of  all,  we  should  Mippose,  could 
H  be  thought  to  imply  a  censure  upon 
or  a  protest  against  tne  letter  of  a  Papal 
Nuncio,    to  whom    the  ecclesiastical 
concerns  of  Romanism  in  Ireland  were 
especially  entrusted.  And,  inasmuch  as 
H  was  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Buch 
a  letter,  and  to  put  the  clergy  on  their 
guard  acainst  it,  that  the  condemnation 
of  the  Hibemia  Dominicana  was  de- 
signed ;    it  should  follow,  we  think, 
inevitably,  that  the  bishops  would  be 
earefttl  to  make  their  meaning  plain, 
and  the  object  of  their  censure  une^ui- 
.vocal.    This  is  what  we  should  be  jus- 
tified in  eapecting.     Let  us  see  what 
was  done.     Here  follows  the  censure  : 
<*  Declamtion  on  account  of  the  Hiber- 
niA   Domioiciina.     A  Book,  under  the 


title    of    Hibemia   Dominicana,   having 
been  printed,  as  appears  from  its  title- 
page,  in  the  year  1762,  and  a  supplement 
thereto  publirfied  in  the  year  1772,  as 
appears  from  the  title-page  thereof,  the 
general  uneasinew  and  alarm  which  the 
said  book  and  supplement  occasion  amongst 
oar  people,  have  put  us  under  the  ncces- 
tity  of  nttentively  examining  them.     We 
have  atUntively  examined  them,  and  we 
think  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  express,  in 
the  most  decisive  manner,  and  with  all 
sincerity,    our  entire   disapprobation    of 
them ;  because  they  tend  to  weaken  and 
■ttbvert  that  allegtanoe,  fidelity,  and  sub- 
mission which  we  acknowledge  ourselves 
to  owe,  from  duty  and  from  gratitude,  to 
bis   Majesty  King   George  the  Third; 
because  they  are  likely  to  disturb  the 
public  peace  and  tranquillity,  by  raising 
unnecessary  scraples  in  the  minds  of  our 
people,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  dissensions 
amongst  them,  in  points  in  which  they 
ought,  both  from  their  religion  and  their 
interest,  to  be  firmly  united.     And  be- 
cause they  manifestly  give  a  handle  to 
those  who  differ  in  religious   principles 
from  us,  to  impute  to  us  maxims  that  we 
utterly  reject,  and  that  are  by  no  means 
founded  on  Uie  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.     For  these  reasons  we 
consider  it  as  our  indispensable  duty,  not 
only  to  iMHiifest,  as  we  hereby  do,  our 
own  sentiments,  but  riso  to  inculcate  the 
same,  as  far  as  in  our  pawer,  to 


[Dec 

under  our  care,  but  partteolatly  to  o«r 
dergy,  to  whom  wa  most  earnestly  re- 
commend that  they  be  careful  and  zealoos 
upon  all  occasions  to  instruct  their  flocks 
in  those  unfeigned  principles  of  allegiaece, 
fidelity,  and  attachment  to  the  person  and 
government  of  our  gracious  Sorers^, 
his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third, 
which  we,  conforming  ourselves  to  the 
doctrine  of  our  holy  church,  and  to  the 
repeated  instructions  of  the  supreme  paa- 
tors  thereof,  have  heretofore  constantly 
enforced,  and  will  always,  with  God's 
Ue8»ing,  continue  to  enforce  by  our  words 
and  example. 

**  Given  under  our  hands,  in  Thnrlea, 
this  28th  day  of  Joly.  1775. 

James  Bdtleb, 
James  Kbogh, 
(Titnlar  Bishop  of  Kildare,  then  casuaOj 
at  Thurles.) 

WnxiAM  Eg  AN, 

F.    MOYLAN, 

Daniel  O'Kbaritey, 
John  Butleb, 
Mathew  M'Kekka." 

«  A  Justification,  &c  by  Dr.   BuUer, 
page  66.** 

Such  is  the  docomettt  from  which  it 
was  pretended  the   Roman   Catholic 
priests  in  Ireland  were  to  learn,  that 
the  letter  of  Archbishop  Ghjllini  con- 
tained unsound  doctrine.   It  ia  scarcely 
necessary  to  obscrre,  that  it  nctiher 
conveyed  nor  suggested  any  such  in- 
struction.    The  protest  inrimated  that 
the  political  sentinwnU  of  Burgh  were 
objectionable,  and  his  represenUtions 
of  doctrine  exaggerated ;  but  it  did  not 
express,  and  therefore  could  not  rea- 
sonably be  thought  to  imply,  a  censure 
of  any  acknowledged  authority,  to  which 
Burgh  had  referred  in  support  of  his 
arguments  or  speculations.     Its  vague- 
ness, however,  had  advantages  of  whidi 
Romish  controversialists  have  had  no 
scruple  to  avail  themselves.    Inasmuch 
as  the  letter  of  Ghilliui  was  not  named, 
they  have  argued,  when  occasion  re- 
quired, not  merely  that  it  was  not  exempt 
ttom  censure,  but  that  it  was  the  object 
against  which  the  censure  vras  directly 
aimed.     For  the  same  reason  the  cen- 
sure has  been  held  especially  applicable, 
at  the  convenient  season,  to  the  senti« 
ments  of  Burgh  himself.     And  thns,  a 
censure,  which,  for  iu  want  of  distinct- 
ness or  specification  should  be  account- 
ed inapplicable  to  any  statement  or 
principle,  or  conclusion  maintained  or 
cited  by  Bishop  Bui^h,  has  been  held, 
by  reason  of  that  very  want,  capable  of 

1     • i?^j   A.^ , :_-«kA 


being  applied  to  every 
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the  tinies  may  require  a  disclaimer  or 
condemnation.  In  1784,  Dr.  Wood- 
¥rard.  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  complained 
of  Ghillini*8  letter, — the  protestation 
against  Burgh,  in  which  the  name  of 
that  letter,  or  its  writer,  was  not  once 
mentioned,  was  alleged  as  a  disclaimer 
of  it  In  1826  the  Commissioners  of 
Bducation  Inquiry  cited  some  treason- 
able passages,  of  which  Burgh  himself 
was  the  author — the  protestation  was 

Eroduced  as  proof  that  Romish  bishops 
ad  condemned  them.  Again  in  1835 
the  letter  of  Ghillini  was  given  in  evi- 
dence before  the  Orange  Committee ; 
and  Mr.  0*Connell,  prudently  waiting 
for  the  moment  when  the  labours  of 
the  Committee  were  about  to  close, 
and  when  he  was  safe  from  detection 
or  reply,  produced  in  defence  of  his 
church,  the  all-accommodating  decla- 
ration. 

It  is,  perhaps,  of  little  service  to  oflfer 
any  comments  on  the  form  or  expres- 
sions of  this  well  used  protection.  It 
appears  to  have  served  its  purpose  ;  and 
in  constructing  it,  the  framers  and  snb- 
acrfbers  were  governed,  apparently,  by 
the  iaalnlity  of  Protesunts  to  detect 
thmr  sleights  of  language,  as  well  as  by 
the  conviction  that  they  must  afford 
satisfaction  to  their  well-instructed 
rulers  at  Rome.  The  fact,  that  the 
censure  of  the  condemned  work  was 
not  drawn  up  until  thirteen  years  afler 
the  book  was  published,  until  three 
after  the  supplement,  containing  Ghil- 
lini's  letter,  was  added  to  a  second  edi- 
tion— that  when  drawn  up  and  signed, 
it  was  kept  secret  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  it  would  seem 
from  Rome,  for  twelve  years  longer,— 
should  be  held  sufficient  to  denote  the 
purposes  for  which  the  long  deferred, 
and  long  absconding  declaration  had 
been  constructed ;  that  when  forced 
into  light,  it  should  have  served  its 
purpose  ;  and,  instead  of  betraying  the 
duplicity  of  those  who  employed  it, 
should  have  turned  suspicion  from  them 
and  reflected  a  charge  of  bigotry  and 
intolerance  upon  their  accusers ;  argues 
a  capacity  for  belief,  and  an  openness 
to  deception  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
testants, not  altogether  consistent  with 
that  enterprising  hardihood  of  charac- 
ter in  which  they  are  distinguished 
among  the  most  daring  inquirers  into 
truths  of  reason  and  revelation.  Three 
several  times  at  least  has  the  craft  of 
disclaimers  and  protestation  been  play- 
ed off;  three  times  it  has  been  played  ■ 
offf  by  the  adoption  of  almost  the  same 
artifice ;  and  the  credulity  of  Protes- 


tants has  not  yet  been  exhausted. 
Three  times,  .too,  the  game  has  been 
played,  or  at  least  commenced,  by,  we 
may  observe,  the  same  society.  A 
Dominican  published  the  Hibernia 
Domintcana — a  Dominican  published 
the  Rheimish  Testament-^the  book  fai 
which,  as  the  Dublin  Review  has  in- 
structed OS,  the  text  of  Scripture  was 
explained  with  a  set  purpose  to  make 
it  preaoh  treachery,  and  treason,  and 
murder — a  Dominican,  Dr.  Murray, 
set  up  as  a  standard  the  complete 
Theology  of  Dens.  When  Bishop 
Woodward  expused  Burgh,  the  cen- 
sure, dormant  for  twelve  years,  was 
summoned  to  awake.  When  the  Bri- 
tish Critic  exposed  the  blasphemous 
glosses  of  Dr.  Troy's  Bible,  the  prece- 
dent of  the  former  censure  was,  so  far 
as  could  be,  followed,  and  the  publica- 
tion was  disclaimed.  And  when  Robert 
M'Ghee  flashed  a  light  on  the  enor- 
mities of  Dens,  the  practice  of  the  old 
times  was  tried  again  ;  and  although 
it  has  not  had  all  the  success  of  former 
days,  it  has  been  successful  enough  to 
prove,  that  the  disposition  to  respect 
the  fallacious  and  the  foulest  subter- 
fqges  of  Romanism,  b  more  prevailing 
than  tho  wiUingncss  to  investigate  evi* 
dence  patiently,  and  deliver  an  honest 
verdict. 

To  return  to  our  proper  subject 
The  Appendix  to  the  Eighth  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa- 
tion Inquiry  contains  some,  information, 
which  afforded,  as  it  has  been,  by  one 
of  the  Mavnooth  professors,  or  rather 
produced  during  his  examination,  we 
feel  it  necessary  to  lay  before  our 
readers. 

«  Rev.  N.  Slevin,  October,  36,  1886. 

«  With  regard  to  the  work  called  <  Hi- 
hernia  Dominicana'  you  have  stated,  that 
the  copy  now  before  the  Commissioners 
is  the  only  perfect  copy  in  the  library  ? 
I  stated  that  there  were  two  perfect,  and 
two  imperfect  copies  of  it  in  the  library. 

**  The  Commiseioners  have  before  them 
a  catalogue  of  Mr.  Peel's  select  Irish  li- 
brary,  and  there  is  this  statement  in  it, 
with  respect  to  the  Hibernia  DominicanSy 
*  It  is  difficult  to  be  proved,  as  that  part 
of  it  containing  the  reign  of  James  II.  has 
been  carefully  cancelled  in  most  copies ;' 
are  the  two  copies  in  the  library  which 
you  have  stated  to  be  imperfect,  made  so 
by  that  part  being  cancelled  relating  to 
the  reign  of  James  J  I.  ? — Just^so. 

«*  Can  yon  tell  at  what  time  that  can- 
cellation took  place? — I  do  not  know 
when  or  how  that  happened;  but  the  co- 
pies to  be  met  with  are  ffsnerall  v 
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f«et,  ll«t  It,  Mm  oflteMv«  ^tii  of  Um 
tMrit,  wUcb  «o  dimU  im  cuweUed  on 
UMMcomt. 

«<  If  Um  pot  of  tW  woik  tiMt  ii  wmat- 
iBg,  tiMl  patt  rekling  to  th«  reign  of 
jMM>IL?_£nM:U]rM.''    App.  p.  310. 

«  inil  jTM  bo  tofooi  at  to  look  at  tU 
tilb-pago,  audi  aay  wken  Um  Biboniia 
DoaiMOBM  appears  to  haTo  beoa  priatod? 
-«It  appoara  to  haTo  boea  printed  at  Co- 
lOfM  la  Otrmaay. 

*•  Do  JOQ  btlieTe  it  to  Kara  boon  really 
priatod  at  Colofoe? — I  heard  it  was  not, 
bnt  I  oannot  positively  saj  where  it  was 
printed. 

«  Will  jroB  look  at  the  list  of  subecri- 
bers,  the  Comoussioaers  believe  joa  will 
find  them  to  be  prettj  nearly  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  Irelnnd  of  the  day, 
vrho  were  of  coarse  resident  in  Ireland  ? 
—.The  subscribers  appear  to  have  been 
generally  Roman  Oitbolic  clergymen. 

«<  Where,  if  not  at  Cologne,  may  jom 
have  heard,  at  a  matter  of  conversation, 
that  that  book  was  really  printed  ?— There 
is  some  impression  on  my  mind,  that  I 
heard  it  was  printed  at  Ktjkenny.  I 
am,  hi  realHy,  tittle  acquainted  with  the 


•«  To  what  canse  should  yon  attributo 
it,  that  a  book,  really  printed  at  Kilkenny, 
should  assume  in  the  title-page  to  be 
printed  at  Cologne?—-!  know  no  other 
reason,  but  that  the  contents  might  per- 
haps be  offensive  to  the  Englisk  govern- 


<«  Who  was  the  writer  of  the  book  ?*- 
Tho  writer,  I  believe^  was  the  Romas 
Catholie  Bishop  of  Kilkenny. 

«  What  was  his  name  ?..i-De  Burgh. 

**  At  what  period  did  he  die  ? — I  do  not 
kaov  Ue  hietory,  further  than  that  I  re- 
collect to  have  heard  he  was  a  father  of 
the  order  of  St.  Domioick,  who  studied  in 
Ronee,  and  was,  in  the  presmtation  cftkt 
Ski^rt  Jawufy,  promoted  by  the  Pope  to 
the  See  of  Oesory.  It  appears  that  femily, 
even  afler  their  deposition,  were  allowed 
that  privilege  by  the  Holy  See. 

«  Will  you  look  at  the  supplement  to 
the  book,  and  that  will  perluips  inform 
yea  of  the  time  at  which  he  must  have 
been  alive^  ftke  book  wot  handed  to  the 
witneeej  upon  looking  at  that  supplement 
have  you  any  difficulty  in  namiog  the 
year  at  which  the  writer  of  it  was  alive  ? 
.—This  edition  might  have  been  given 
afier  his  death. 

«<  What  is  the  dato  of  it  ?^]  772. 

<*  Doee  aot  the  author  say,  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  soppteuMnt,  that  he  had  pub- 
lished it  originally  in  1762,  and  that  he 
had  gone  to  Ronse  in  1769?— He  does. 

•«Have  yoa  any  doubt,  after  readiag 
that  prefaciw  that  he  wae  tAue  Roman  Ca-. 
tbalk  Bishop  of  Omvf  eo  kite  as  1769, 


or  perhaps  at  a  later  period?.— I  have 
not. 

«  How  does  hedeslgnato  humelf  in  the 
titlo-page  to  the  supptemont? — By  the 
title  of  Epieeopnm  Ossoriensem,  omittiag 
the  vowels.     E-p-s-4vm  O-se-r-n-a-m. 

*'  For  what  reason  do  you  conceive  the 
rowels  OBUtted  ? — Perhaps  he  was  afraid 
at  that  tine  to  assume  that  title  openly* 

«(  Will  you  look  at  page  143  of  that 
work,  and  mention  Inr  what  epithets  be 
describes  the  repeal  of'^the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, and  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  At- 
tainder of  the  Protestants,  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  James  ? — In  the  passage  referred 
to,  he  calls  the  decrees  issuad  by  that 
parliament  <salubria  decreta,'  which  are 
thirty-five  in  number ;  the  eleventh  sec- 
tion now  before  me  runs  thus,  *  Salubria 
to  in  parliamento  facta  sunt  decreta  nu- 
mero  trigintn  quinque  quorum  principa- 
liora  notatu  magis  digna  sunt  eequentta.* 

•*  How  many  does  he  go  on  to  particu- 
larise ?— Nine,  &c  App.  p.  202. 

<*  b  not  the  sixth  of  those  nine  decreee 
the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and 
is  not  the  last  of  them  tho  Act  of  At- 
tmnder  of  those  who  bad  taken  the  con- 
trary part  to  King  James  11.  in  Irelaad  ? 
—With  regard  to  the  sixth,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  at  all  Uiat  it  is  so ;  with  regard 
to  the  ninth  I  believe  it  is  what  the  ques- 
tion supposes  it  to  be. 

**  Are  not  those  two  staiotes,  as  well 
as  the  seven  others  with  which  they  are 
connected,  tormed  by  the  author  of  that 
work  *  salubria  decreta,'  and  '  notatu  ma- 
gis digna*?    They  are. 

«  Does  it  not  appear  that  the  ex- 
pression 'salubria  deicreta'  would  apply 
to  the  whole  thirty-five  acts  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  expression  *  notatu  magis 
digna*  to  those  nine  that  in^de  two  spe- 
cified in  the  question? — Just  ao.  The 
expresstoA  seems  to  apply  to  all  the  acts 
passed  in  King  James's  parliament. 

*<  WUl  you  translate  the  paragraph 
which  immediately  follows  the  enumera- 
tion of  those  nine  acts  ? — '  These,  and 
twenty-six  other  decrees,  which  will  be 
too  long  to  insert,  were  issued  in  that 
assembly  of  the  nation,  concerning  whic^ 
though  very  just  in  themselves,  while 
Protestants  murmured,  the  orthodox 
might  oppose  the  following  words  of  the 
fint  book  of  Maeabees,  cluster  15,  verses 
3drd  and  84th,  videlicet: — ••Neither 
have  we  taken  tho  land  of  anothsr,  nor 
do  we  seiie  the  property  of  another ;  but 
the  inheritance  of  our  fathera,  which  was 
unjustly  possessed  for  a  time  by  our  ene- 
mies; but  we,  having  an  0|q>ortonity, 
claimed  the  inheritance  of  our  fathers."* 
— The  writer  dearly  alludes  to  those  Ca- 
tholics who  lived  in  the  time  the  acta 
w^e  passed  in  the  year  1687. 
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•*  Will  yoQ  tarn  to  the  page  167  of  the 
the  book,  and  be  so  good  as  to  translate 
the  commencecnent  of  the  «eTenteenth 
section,  as  expressive  of  the  author's  opi-. 
nion  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  ?-« 
That  part  of  the  seventeenth  section  runs 
thus :  (  And  truly,  if  the  Roman  Pontilfi 
-who  Is  the  head  of  the  church,  were  not 
in&lUble  in  deciding  on  questions  of  faith, 
the  condition  of  the  synagogue  would 
have  been  better  than  that  of  the  church ; 
for  in  the  former  there  was  one  high  priesti 
who  infallibly  terminated  all  controver- 
sies that  arose  concerning  the  law;  con- 
sequently a  better  provision  would  have 
been  made  for  the  synagogue  than  for 
the  church,  the  spouse — ^better  for  the 
shadow  than  for  the  body — better  for  the 
figure  that  the  thing  represented,  and 
the  consummation  of  all  the  figures — than 
-which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd.  The 
Pope*8  infallibility  also  appears  clearer 
than  the  noon-day  light,  from  the  ancient 
practice  of  the  church.'  This  was  the 
private  opinion  of  the  writer,  which,  of 
course,  he  was  at  liberty  to  maintain,  but 
had  no  right  to  support  as  a  doctrine  of 
t|ie  church.**     App.  p.  203. 

From  this  description  of  the  Hiber- 
nica  Dominicana,  a  reasonable  fair 
opioion  may  be  formed  respecting  its 


character  and  purpose.  The  author 
appointed  to  his  Bishoprick,  by  a  pre- 
tender to  the  British  crown,  exerted 
himself  for  the  advantage  of  the  partr, 
to  whom  he  owed  bis  promotion.  In 
his  judgment  the  king  of  England  was 
an  ustirper,  who  had  no  juM  title  to  the 
allegiance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  peo- 
ple, and  to  whom,  resistance,  so  far  as 
It  could  prudently  be  hazarded,  was  a 
duty.  The  book  in  which  these  prin- 
ciples of  sedition  and  treaion  were  em- 
bodied appeared  in  the  same  year  in 
which  the  loyalty  and  good  faith  of 
Roman  Catholics  were  asserted  in  the 
publication  of  their  retauied  advocate, 
Mr.  Brooke.  This  **  binary  constella- 
tion" of  1 763,  one  star  shiilking  to  guide 
Protestants  into  a  belief  that  Roman 
Catholics  were  loyal,  the  other  sending 
down  its  malign  influence  on  Roman 
Catholics,  to  eonfirm  them  in  treason^ 
is  no  Buapt  type  of  the  influences  by 
which  Irehiud  has  ever  since  been  mis- 
governed* .And  by  sacb.  influences  it 
wrlll  coatinue  to  be  mi^ovemed,  until 
British  Protestants  take, pains  to  ex* 
amine  contradictory  statements,  and  ta 
ascertain  truth  ;  or  until  treason  has 
had  its  final  success  id  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  BriUsh  empire. 


HOURS   OP  SOLITUDS.— BY  WARBECK. 
THE  VISION. 

There  is  a  form,  though  all  unknown,  that  haunts  me  through  the  day. 
And  in  the  passing  dreams  of  night,  shines  brighter  far  than  they  ; 
A  witching  face  that  smiles  on  me,  when  all  around  is  dark, 
A  voice,  whose  tones  are  sweeier  than  the  caro)  of  the  lark* 

I  marvel  whence  that  vision  comes,  and  why  it  follows  me, 
With  look  80  bright  and  beautiiul,  Kke  moon-light  on  the  sea  i 
And  step  all  graceful  as  a  fawn,  and  noiseless  as  the  wave, 
When  nothing  but  the  summer  breeze  is  roaming  from  its  cafe. 

Thou  spirit  of  a  living  form,  why  dost  thou  shine  so  bright? 

Why  dost  thou  come  to  torture  ipe  with  dreams  of  vain  delight  ? 

Oh  I  rather  take  all  joy  away,  and  leave  tee  dark  and  lone, 

Thau  fill  me  with  such  blissful  hopes,  and  mock  me  when  they're  flown. 

I  cannot  quench  a  hidden  fire,  nor  curb  my  stronger  will, 

That  vision,  vain  as  it  may  be,  is  shining  round  me  still ; 

Here  still  the  eye,  as  once  it  beamed,  by  Mary's  holy  shrine. 

And  that  fair  hand,  for  which  I  would  give  worids  to  clasp  in  mine. 

But  that,  alas !  can  never  be — another  claims  her  hand— 

And  I Ihave  no  castle-hall,  nor  vassals  to  command  ; 

My  harp — my  tuneless  harp — alone  is  all  that's  left  me  here, 
Whose  chords,  that  sighing  as  they  ring,  are  washed  by  many  a  tear. 

Oh !  vision  dearest  to  my  heart,  and  brightest  to  my  eye. 

Awake,  and  spread  thy  beauties  forth,  for  love  shall  never  dte ; 

And  when  the  breast  that  glows  with  thee,  hath  mouldei'ed  imo  day^ 

Sweet  worshipper  at  Mar/s  shriue,  thou  shah  not  pass  a^f^j.^^  by  GoOglc 
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'Tb  nigbU- bat  not  the  night  that  bMgt 

Around  the  drooping  son), 
When  bent  beneath  a  thonsand  pangs. 

It  ieekf  its  natiTe  goal : 
'Tb  night— <M  Natare*8  loveliest  night— 

Where'er  mine  eye  I  turn, 
Tlie  splendid  heavens  hail  my  sight. 

The  stars  in  glory  bum. 

Briffht  orbs  that  shine  the  skies  along, 

For  ever  undecay'd. 
The  sparkling  gems  of  sacred  song. 

For  earth's  Creator  made. 
Man  cannot  find  a  light  like  these, 

Imagine  what  he  may. 
Those  little  twinkling  purities. 

Are  ome  eternal  ray. 

Oh  I  soothing  'tis  to  gate  upon 

Those  beauties  of  Uie  sky. 
And  deem  ourselves  a  part' of  one, 

And  that  we  could  not  die. 
And  dream  o'er  many  a  blissftd  scene. 

And  many  a  precious  hour, 
*  Whose  spirit  in  the  past  hath  been 

As  sweet  as  any  flower. 

And  when  the  lonely  heart  is  full 

Of  such  sweet  thoughts  as  those. 
Then  comes  the  feelii^  beautiful. 

The  charmer  of  repose. 
And  thrills  the  bosom  with  delight. 

So  holy,  and  so  dear. 
That  shoidd  the  stars  become  less  bright. 

They're  seen  but  through  a  tear. 

In  such  a  blessed  hour  as  this, 

Evm  muttc*s  voice  were  weak. 
To  breathe  the  fullness  of  its  bliss. 

Our  tears  can  only  speak  ; 
Music  may  breathe  a  mighty  spell. 

Language  like  lightning  dart. 
But  tears — sweet  tears— can  only  tell 

The  feelings  of  the  heart. 

DESPAIR. 

Why  slumber  now,  ye  billows  ?  why  so  still. 
Ye  vengeful  temj>ests  ?  when  this  darksome  will 
Would  have  ye  sink  in  earth,  or  whirl  in  air 
The  form  wherein  it  dwells,  through  space  however  drear : 
Here  is  the  bosom,  dark  and  cold. 

Cold  as  the  mouutain  stream  or  desert  snow  ; 
Here  b  the  sorrow  it  must  ne'er  unfold. 

The  nameless  grief,  the  agony  of  woe  ; 
Here  b  the  worm  that  gnaws  all  silently, 

And  harrows  up  reflection  ;  here  the  sting 
Of  blasted  hopes,  once  shone  so  brilliantly ; 

And  all  that  passion,  all  that  love  can  bring. 
Here  in  this  withered  heart  have  found  an  home ; 
And  vainly  mortal  power  may  try 
To  aiatch  with  that  which  dweUs  on  high.      ^ 
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And  cool  the^madaeM  of  mv  grief. 

And  bring  my  soul  one  glad  relief: 
These — ^these  are  with  me  stilt  where'er  I  roam. 
Oh  I  'twas  not  thii6  in  by-gone  years  : 

All  innocent  and  gav, 
I  nothing  knew  of  doubts  and  fears. 

To  cloud  my  rising  day ; 
The  star  that  led  me  on  to  madness 

Had  not  arisen  then. 
My  young  eye  told  of  nought  but  gladness. 

Of  peace,  I'll  never  feel  again  : 
Alas !  that  star  hath  risen,  and  sank. 
And  deep  my  wounded  spirit  drank 
Of  its  false  rays,  till  life  became 
Absorbed  in  its  misguiding  flame  ; 
Yet  'twas  not  evil — no,  'twas  pure 

And  brilliant — but  it  faded  soon ; 
It  shone  like  glorv  to  allure. 
And  when  'twas  deemed  the  most  secure, 

It  vanished  like  a  fairy  boon ; 
And  thus  I'm  left  all  comfortless. 

All  hopeless,  all  forlorn  ; 
I  sigh  for  long-lost  happiness* 

And  vainly  may  I  sigh  and  mourn, 

From  love,  from  peace,  from  raplure  torn  ; 
From  all  estranged, 
My  very  heart  is  changed. 

And  longs  all  wildly  to  be  borne 
Far  on  the  tempest's  wing,  or  mountain  wave. 
That  cheer  the  gloomy  soul,  but  cannot  save. 

TO  MY   WIFE. 

Soul  of  my  dreams,  I  gaze  on  thee. 
And  feel  the  spirit  of  my  mother. 
When  o'er  my  helpless  infancy 
She  watched  with  rond  fidelity, 
And  restless  care,  that  nought  could  smother. 

Joy  of  the  past — the  hope — ^the  light 

Of  future  days  of  joy  or  sorrow. 

Of  sweets  to-dav  or  cares  to-morrow : 
Oh  I  how  my  spirit  blends  with  thine. 
As  tendrils  round  the'oak  entwine ; 
And  pure,  delicious  thoughts  of  theC, 

Rush  from  the  shrine  of  inmost  feeling. 

The  passion  of  mv  soul  revealing, 
Wakening  the  full  tide  of  extacy. 
And  showing  mv  young  heart's  emotion. 
Like  the  wild  billow  of  the  ocean. 
As  it  heaveth  to  and  fro. 
In  curb  that  burst,  and  brighten  as  they  flow. 

Peace  to  thy  happy,  smiling  face. 
Where  heaven  has  \eh  its  brightest  grace. 
And  planted  on  thy  glowing  cheeks 

The  blush  of  innocence  and  truth. 

The  charm  of  virtue  and  of  youth. 
The  only  native  language  yirtue  speaks* 

.  Oh  I  how  I  love  tosaze  on  thee. 
With  all  my  soul's  idolatry. 
And  know  thou  art  a  part  of  me. 
And  press  thee  closer  to  my  heart,  ^         I 
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fiiiilts  almott  ioMptnble  from  fodi  an 
origin  and  bringing  op.  It  it,  in  GmH, 
a  jumble  of  ibikin^  icenet,  manj  of 
them  highly  graphic,  and  some  con- 
taining exQointe  toochet  of  nature, 
but  carelettij  thrown  together,  and  ob- 
▼iousW  framed  with  little  regard  to 
mutual  dependence  or  sequence,  one 
upon  the  other.  The  plot,  if  it  can  be 
so  called,  is  singularly  unskilful,  the 
incidents  mostly  improbable,  and  the 
catastrophe  forced  and  unnatural  in  the 
highest  dcMpree.  Yet,  with  all  these 
defects,  OliYer  Twist  is  a  work  which 
probably  could  not  come  from  any  other 
pen  than  that  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and 
possesses  strong  and  ayailable  claims 
for  public  support  It  shows  that  its 
author  is  endowed  in  a  high  degree  with 
that  Arst  of  qualifications  for  a  writer 
of  fiction — the  power  of  making  a  fiuth- 
ful  transcript  upon  paper  of  nis  own 
^  ckMe  and  accurate  obserrations  of 
nature.  The  mere  power  of  acutely 
observing,  though  indis|>ensable,  is  of 
no  avail  to  the  novel  writer,  unless  he 
can  re-produce  his  own  impressions 
upon  the  mind  of  his  reader,  and  many 
toully  fail  in  effecting  this  object,  who 
can,  withoni  dificnity,  give  in  spoken 
words  a  lively  representation  of  past 
occurrencei.  This  constitutes  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  story-l«Uer  and  the 
tale-writer,  and  in  his  possession  of  this 
fiicuky  Mr.  Dickens,  in  our  opinion, 
excels— /of^o  ta^^rtMii/o— most  of  his 
contemporaries. 

Our  author  also  displays  to  a  remark- 
able extent  the  power  of  looking  be- 
yond the  mere  sor^Mse  of  character,  of 
which  he  has  in  the  meseut  volumes, 
as  in  all  his  other  works,  given  proofs, 
in  the  extraordinary  skill  with  which 
he  occasionally  elicits  from  the  thick 
darkness  of  the  deepest  human  base- 
ness and  .degradation  faint  sparklings 
of  a  better  spirit^enough  to  show  that 
an  application  to  the  vilest  uses  cannot 
altogether  obliterate  the  originally  glo- 
rious fabric  of  our  moral  nature.  But 
we  are  not  going  to  weary  our  readers 
with  an  essay  upon  the  genius  of 
**  Boz,**  but  rather  to  make  them  a  little 
ac(|uainted  with  its  most  recent  product 
We  shall  allow  our  author  to  introduce 
his  hero  in  his  own  words  :— 

«  Among  other  public  buildings  in  a 
certain  town,  which  for  many  reasons  it 
will  be  prudent  to  refrain  from  mention- 
ing, and  to  which  I  will  assign  no  fic- 
titious name,  il  boasts  of  one  which  is 
common  to  roost  towns,  great  or  small, 
to  wit,  a  workhouse ;  and  in  this  work- 


hooat  was  bom,  oa  a  da  j  and  data  which 
I  naed  not  take  upon  myself  to  repent, 
inasmuch  as  it  can  be  of  no  possible  con- 
sequence to  the  reader,  in  this  stage  of 
the  business  at  all  events,  the  item  ot 
mortality  whose  name  is  prefixed  to  the 
head  of  this  chapter.  For  a  long  tima 
after  he  was  ushered  into  this  world  of 
sorrow  and  trouble,  by  the  parish  sur- 
geon, it  reniained  a  matter  of  consider, 
able  doubt  whether  the  diild  would  sur- 
vive to  bear  any  name  at  all ;  in  which 
case  it  is  somewhat  more  than  probaUa 
that  these  memoirs  would  never  have 
appeared,  or,  if  they  had,  betng  com- 
prised within  a  couple  of  pages,  tlmt  they 
would  have  possessed  the  inestimable 
merit  of  being  the  most  concise  and 
faithful  specimen  of  biogn^hy  extant  in 
the  literature  of  any  age  or  country. 
Although  I  am  not  disp^ed  to  maintain 
that  the  being  bom  in  a  workhouse  is  in 
itself  the  most  fortunate  and  enviable 
circumstance  that  can  possibly  befall  a 
human  beinff,  I  do  mean  to  say  that  in 
this  parlicuW  instance  it  was  the  best 
thing  for  Olivar  Twist  that  could  by 
posnuitity  have  occurred.  The  fact  is, 
that  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in 
inducing  Oliver  to  take  upon  himselr  the 
office  of  respiration, — a  troublesome  prac- 
tice, but  one  which  custom  has  rendered 
necessary  to  our  easy  existanoe,.— and  for 
some  time  be  lay  gasping  on  a  little  flodc 
mattress,  rather  uaequally  poisad  betweea 
this  world  and  the  next,  the  balance 
being  decidedly  in  favour  qf  the  latter. 
Now,  iC  during  this  brief  period,  Oliver 
had  been  sarrounded  by  careful  grand- 
mothers,  anxious  aunts,  experienced 
nurses,  and  doctors  of  profound  wisdom, 
he  would  most  inevitably  and  indubitably 
have  been  killed  in  no  time.  There 
being  nobody  by,  however,  but  a  pauper 
old  woman,  who  wia  rendered  rather 
misty  by  an  unwonted  allowance  of  beer, 
and  a  paririi  surgeon  who  did  such  mat- 
ters by  contiaet,  Oliver  and  nature 
fought  out  the  poin^  between  them. 
The  result  was,  that  after  a  few  struggles, 
Oliver  breathed,  sneezed,  and  proneded 
to  advertise  to  the  inmates  of  the  work^ 
house  the  fact  of  a  new  burden  having 
been  imposed  upon  the  parish,  by  setting 
up  as  loud  a  cry  as  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected  from  a  male  infifiat  who  had 
not  been  possessed  of  that  very  useful  ap- 
pendage, a  voice,  for  a  mnch  longer  space 
of  time  than  three  minutes  and  a  quartM-. 
«  As  Oliver  gave  this  first  proof  of  the 
free  and  proper  action  of  his  lungs,  the 
patchwork  coverlet  which  was  carelessly 
fiuag  over  the  iron  bedstead,  rustled; 
the  pale  fare  of  a  young  female  was 
raised  feebly  from  the  piUow ;  and  a  ikhit 
Toicd  imperfectiy  articuiated  the  word% 
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«  '  Let  ma  see  tlie  ehM  and  die.* 
«  The  surgeon  had  been  fitting  wiih  bit 
face  turned  towardt  the  fire,  giving  the 
palms  of  bis  bands  a  warm'  and  a  rub 
alternately ;  but  as  tbe  young  woman 
spoke,  he  rose,  and  advancing  to  tbe  bed*s 
bead,  said  with  more  kindness  than  might 
bave  been  expected  of  bim — 

« <  Ob,  you  must  not  talk  about  dying 
yet.* 

« ( Lor  bless  her  dear  beart,  no!*  inter- 
posed tbe  nurse,  hastily  depositing  in  her 
pocket  a  grreen  glass  bottle,  the  contents 
of  which  she  had  been  tasting  in  a  comer 
with  evident  satisfaction.  *  Lor  bless 
ber  dear  heart,  when  she  has  lived  as  long 
as  I  have,  sir,  and  bad  thirteen  children 
of  ber  own,  and  all  on  *em  dead  except 
two,  and  them  in  tbe  wurkus  with  me, 
sbe*ll  know  better  than  to  take  on  in  that 
way,  bless  ber  dear  beart !  Think  wbat 
it  is  to  be  a  mother,  there*s  a  dear  young 
lamb,  do.* 

•*  Apparently  this  consolatory  perspec- 
tive of  a  mother's  prospects  failed  in  pro- 
ducing its  due  effect.  The  patient  shook 
her  bead,  and  stretched  out  ber  band 
towards  tbe  child. 

«  Tbe  surgeon  deposited  it  in  ber  arms. 
•  She  imprinted  ber  cold  white  lips  pas- 
sionnt^y  on  its  forehead,  passed  ber  bands 
over  her  face,  gazed  wildly  round,  shud- 
dered, fell  back— and  died.  They  cbafed 
ber  breast,  bands,  and  temples ;  but  tbe 
blood  bad  frozen  for  ever.  They  talked 
of  hope  and  comfort  They  bad  been 
strangers  too  long. 

"  •  It*s  all  over,  Mrs.  Thingummy,* 
said  tbe  surgeon  at  last. 

<*  <  Ah,  poor  dear,  eo  it  is  !*  said  tbe 
nurse,  picking  up  tbe  cork  of  tbe  green 
bottle  which  had  fallen  out  on  tbe  pillow 
as*  sbe  stooped  to  take  up  the  child. 
« Poor  dearf 

'*  •  You  needn't  mind  sending  up  to  me, 
if  tbe  child  cries,  nurse,*  said  tbe  sur- 
geon, putting  on  bis  gloves  witb  great 
deliberation.  •  It's  very  likely  it  wiU  be 
troublesome.  Give  it  a  little  gruel  if  it 
is.*  He  put  bis  bat  on,  and,  pausing 
by  tbe  bed-side  on  bis  way  to  the  door, 
added,  «  She  was  a  good-looking  girl, 
too ;  where  did  she  come  from  ?* 

«<  *  She  was  brougbt  here  last  night,* 
replied  the  old  woman,  'by  the  over- 
seer's order.  Sbe  was  found  lying  in  tbe 
street ; — she  bad  walked  some  distance, 
for  her  shoes  were  worn  to  pieces ;  but 
wbere  she  came  from,  or  where  sbe  was 
going  to,  nobody  knows.' 

•<  The  surgeon  leant  over  the  body,  and 
raised  the  lefi  band.  <  The  old  story,* 
be  said,  shakinff  bis  bead :  <  no  wedding- 
ring,  I  see.     Ab !  good  night  !* 

«( The  medical  gentleman  walked  away 
to  dinaer;  and  Uie  norte,  having  once 


more  applied  herself  to  tbe  green  bottle, 
sat  down  on  a  low  chair  before  tbe  fire, 
and  proceeded  to  dress  the  infant. 
*  «  And  what  an  excellent  example  of  tbe 
power  of  dress  young  Oliver  Twist  was  ! 
Wrapped  in  tbe  blanket  which  bad 
hitherto  formed  his  only  covering,  he 
might  have  been  tbe  child  of  a  nobleman 
or  a  beggar ; — it  would  have  been  hard 
for  tbe  haughtiest  stranger  to  have  fixed 
his  station  in  society.  But  now  that  be 
was  enveloped  in  tbe  old  calico  robes, 
which  had  grown  yellow  in  tbe  same 
service,  he  was  badged  and  ticketed,  and 
fell  into  bis  place  at  once — a  parish  child 
_the  orphan  of  a  workhouse — the  bumble 
half-starved  drudge — to  be  cuffed  and 
buffeted  through  tbe  world,  despised  by 
all,  and  pitied  by  none. 

*<  Oliver  cried  lustily.  If  be  could  have 
known  that  he  was  an  orphan,  left  to  tbe 
tender  mercies  of  churchwardens  and 
overseers,  perhaps  be  would  have  cried 
tbe  louder." 

This  chapter  brings  us  acquainted  at 
once  with  Oliver,  and  witb  one,  of  the 
main  objects  of  his  history,  which  ob- 
viously is  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for 
satirising  the  operations  ofthe  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  In  pursuance  of  this 
design  we  are  shortly  introduced  to  two 
important  parish  functionaries,  Mr. 
Bumble,*'tlie  porocbial  beadle,** and  Mrs. 
Mann,  the  farmer  ofthe  parish  children. 
The  lucubrations  and  proceedings  of 
these  functionaries,  b3  revealed  to  ns 
by  **  Boi,"  will,  we  have  little  doubt,  be 
found  most  serviceable,  not  only  to 
those  of  our  readers  to  whose  am- 
bition our  own  New  Poor  Law  is 
about  to  open  the  new  and  honourable 
Career  of  guardians  to  the  poor,  but 
also  to  all  professors  of  political  eco- 
nomy and  others,  (whether  male  or 
female,)  who  may  be  troubled  with  an- 
ticipations of  evil  from  the  contingency 
of  an  overgrown  population.  In  due 
course  of  time  Oliver  arrives  at  his 
ninth  year,  when  he  is  removed  from 
"the  farm"  to  the  workhouse,  and 
beine  introduced  to  the  board,  receives 
tbe  following  information  : — 

"  *  Well,  you  have  come  here  to  be 
educated,  and  taught  a  useful  trade,* 
said  the  red-faced  gentleman  in  tbe  high 
chair. 

«« *  So  youll  begin  to  pick  oakum  to- 
morrow morning  at  six  o*clock,'  added 
tbe  surly  one  in  the  white  waistcoat 

«  For  tbe  combination  of  both  these 
blessings  in  the  one  simple  process  of 
picking  oakum,  Oliver  bowed  low  by  the 
direction  of  the  beadle,  and  was  then 
hurried  away  to  a  lai^^e  ward,  where,  on 
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a  nwgh  kmrd  bed,  be  toUitd  luMtelf  Id 
»l«ep.  What  a  noble  iUuatratiea  of  the 
tender  laws  of  tbb  favoared  coantry  !-*- 
they  let  the  ftrapen  |ro  U  tleef  ! 

•«  Poor  Oliver  1  He  UuU- ttkought,  ae 
he  lay  eleepiag  in  happy  unconedoveBees 
of  all  around  hkn,  that  the  board  had 
that  very  dny  arrived  at  a  deoiaion  whieh 
wouM  ezerciee  the  noet  material  iaflo- 
eace  over  all  his  fotnre  fortant s.  Bat 
they  had.     And  this  was  it: •« 

«  The  menbers  of  this  board  wete  very 
saffe,  deep,  philosophical  nnen ;  and  when 
they  caBM  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
workhonte,  they  found  out  at  once,  what 
ordiaaryfolks  would  nerer  havedisco  vered, 
the  poor  people  liked  it !  It  was  a  regular 
place  of  puldie  entertainaieat  for  the 
poorer  classes, — a  tavern  where  then 
was  nothiag  to  pay, — a  public  breakfast, 
dinner,  tea,  and  eupper  all  the  year  round, 
a  brick  aad  naortar  elysiuai,  where  it  was 
all  phiy  and  no  work.  <  Oho ! '  said  the 
board,  looking  very  knowing  ;<  we  are  the 
fellows  to  set  this  to  rights ;  we'll  stop  it 
all  ia  no  time/  80  the/  established  the 
rule,  that  all  poor  people  should  have  the 
alternative  (for  they  would  compel  no- 
body, not  they,)  of  being  starved  by  a 
gradual  proo^  in  the  house,  or  by  a  quick 
one  ent  of  it.  With  this  view,  they  coa- 
tracted  with  the  water-works  to  lay  on 
an  unlimited  supply  of  water,  and  with  a 
cora-facter  to  supply  periodically  small 
quantities  of  oatoraeal ;  and  issued  three 
meals  of  thin  gruel  a-day,  with  an  onion 
twk:e  a  week,  and  half  a  roll  on  Sun- 
days. They  made  a  great  many  other 
wise  and  humane  reguktious  having  re- 
ference to  the  ladies,  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  repeat;  kindly  undertook  to 
divorce  poor  married  people,  in  conse- 
queoce  of  the  great  expense  of  a  suit  in 
Doctors*  Commons ;  and,  instead  of  com- 
pelling a  man  to  support  his  family  as 
tbey  had  theretofore  done,  took  his 
family  away  from  him,  and  made  him  a 
bachelor  !  There  is  no  telling  bow  many 
applicants  for  relief  under  these  last  two 
heads  would  not  have  started  up  in  all 
classes  of  society,  if  it  had  not  heed* 
coupled  with  the  workhouse.  But  tbey 
were  long-headed  men,  and  they  had  pro- 
vided for  this  difficulty.  The  relief  was 
inseparable  from  the  workhouse  and  the 
gruel,  and  that  frightened  people. 

**  For  the  6rst  six  months  after  Oliver 
Twist  was  removed,  the  system  u'as  in 
full  operation.  It  was  rather  expeasire 
at  first,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
the  undertaker's  bill,  and  the  necessity  of 
taking  in  the  clothes  of  all  the  paupers, 
which  fluttered  loosely  on  their  wasted, 
shrunken  forms,  after  a  week  or  two's 
gruel.  But  the  number  of  workhouee 
iuBMtee  got  thin  as  well  as  the  paupafa, 
and  the  board  were  in  ecstasies." 


We  most  ptii  o?er  Oliver'i  Tarioni 
auffartngs  tmd  iniafortiiBes  in  the  woik- 
houae,  and  hia  nanow  escape  froai  beiBg 
bound  appieDtice  to  Mr.  Gamfield,  §m 
the  purpose  of  learning  ''aliffhl  pleatant 
trade,  in  a  good  'spectable  cbinibley 
sweepin'  bicoese.*'  At  length,  after  Mr. 
Bumble  has  arrived  at  the'eonclasiomia 
coneurrence  with  several  membefsofthe 
board,  that  Oliver  will  certainly  he 
hanced,  we  find  him  hntroduced  into 
public  life,  luider  the  aospices  of  Mr. 
Sowerberry,  the  parish  undertaker  : — 

*« «  By  the  l^,*  said  Mr.  BonUa,  <yoa 
don't  knew  any  bodv  who  wanta  a  boy, 
do  yott—a  porodiial  'prentts,  who  is  at 
present  a  dead-weightn-a  milUatone,  ae  I 
may  aay — round  the  poroehial  throat? 
liberal  terms,  Mr.  Sowerberry — liberal 
terms ;' — and,  as  Mr.  Boaible  spake^  he 
raised  his  cane  to  the  bill  above  him,  and 
gave  three  distinct  rape  upon  the  words 

*  five  ponnda,*  wkidi  were  printed  thereon 
in  Roesan  capitals  of  gigantie  sise» 

«< «  Gadso  r  said  the  undertaker,  taking 
Mr.  Bumble  by  the  gilt^dged  lappel  of 
his  official  coat ;  *  that's  just  the  very  thiag 
I  waated  to  speak  to  you  abenL  Yon 
know — dear  me,  what  a  raj  ek^cnet  bat- 
ton  thie  is,  Mr.  Bnmble;  I  never  noticed 
itbefoin.' 

•*  <  Tee,  I  thiak  it  n  rather  pretty,'  eaid 
the  beadle,  glancing  prondly  downwards 
at  the  large  braes  buttons  whieh  embel- 
liehed  hie  coat.  <  The  die  is  the  eame  as 
the  poroehial  seal — the  good  SaoMiritaa 
healing  the  sick  and  bruised  man.  The 
board  presented  it  to  me  on  NeiP-yaar*s 
nsomiag,  Mr.  Sewerberry.  I  pnt  it  on, 
1  remember,  (or  the  first  Ume,  to  attend 
the  iaqueet  on  that  reduced  tradesman 
'who  died  in  a  door-way  at  midnighL* 

« <  I  recollect,*  said    the   underti^er. 

*  The  jury  brought  in,  died  from  expo- 
sore  to  the  cold,  and  want  of  the  eommen 
necessaries  of  li&^-didn't  they  ?* 

<•  Mr.  Bamble  nodded. 

**  *  And  they  made  it  a  special  verdiet,  I 
think,'  said  the  undertaker,  «by  adding 
eame  words  to  the  effect,  that  if  the  re- 
lieving officer  had * 

**  <  Tush— fm^ery!'  intM-poeedthe  ben- 
dle  angrily.  <  If  the  board  aUeoded  to 
all  the  nonsense  that  ignorant  jarynMn 
talk,  they'd  have  enough  to  do.* 

•<<Very  true,*  sud   the  nndertaker; 

*  they  would  indeed.' 

**  *  Juriee,*  said  Mr.  Bamble,  graapiag 
his  cane  tightly,  as  was  his  wont  when 
working  into  a  passion — *  juriee  is  ineddi- 
eated,  vulgar,  grovelling  wretches.* 

« *  go  thev  are,*  says  the  ondertaker. 

'*  <  They  kavea^t  no  more  philoeophy 
nor  political  economy  abont  'am  than  that,* 
aaid  the  beadle^  snapping  hisinfsca  cdb- 
temptttonsly*^,^,^,^^^  by  VaUU^  It: 
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» <  No  morethB^  ha^^*  acqtueacAd  tbe 
under  Ulur. 

<*«  I  despise  'ero,*  mid  the  beadle,  grow- 
ing Tery  red  in  the  face. 

*« «  So  do  I,*  rejoined,  the  undertaker. 

«* «  And  I  ooly  wieh  we'd  a  jury  of  the 
independent  sort  in  the  house  for  a  week 
or  two,*  said  Ute  beadle ;  <  the  rules  and 
reffulations  of  the  board  would  soon 
bring  their  spirit  down  for  them.* 

««*Let  *e«i  alone  for  that,*  replied  the 
undertaker.  So  saying,  he  smiled  ap- 
provingly to  calm  the  rising  wrath  of  the 
indignant  parish  officer. 

<«  Mr.  Bumble  lifted  off  his  cocked  hat, 
took  a  handkerchief  from  the  inside  of  the 
.crown,  wiped  from  his  forehead  the  per- 
spiration which  his  rage  had  engendered, 
fixed  the  cocked  hat  on  again ;  and,  tunn- 
ing to  the  undertaker,  said  in  a  calmer 
voice, 

" «  Well;  what  about  the  boy?' 

«*  *  Oh !'  replied  the  undertaker ;  *  why, 
yo«  know,  Mr.  Bumble,!  pay  a  good  deal 
towards  the  poor's  rates.' 

"'Hem  !'  said  Mr.  Bumble.   •  Well?* 

<*«  Well,' replied  the  undertaker,  *  I  was 
thinkiiig  that  if  I  pay  so  much  towards 
'era,  I've  a  right  to  get  as  much  out  of 
'em  as  I  can,  Mr.  Bumble  ;  and  so — and 
.1  think  J'll  tak^  the  boy  myself.'" 


At  Mr.  Sowerbcrry's  Oliver  becomes 
acqiyainted  with  Mr.  Noah  Claypole, 
his  fellow  apprentice  : 

"  Noah  was  a  charity-boy,  but  not  a 
work-house  orphan.  No  chance-child 
was  he,  for  he  could  trace  his  genealogy 
all  the  way  back  to  his  parents,  who  lived 
hard  by;  his  mother  being  a  washer- 
womauy  and  bis  father  a  drunken  soldier, 
discluirged  with  a  wooden  leg  and  a  diur- 
nal pension  of  twopence-halfpenny  and 
aB  uostateable  fraction.  The  shop-boys 
in  the  neighbourhood  had  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  branding  Noah  in  the  public 
streets  with  the  ignominious  epithets  of 
*  leathers,'  <  charity,'  and  the  like;  and 
Noah  bad  borue  them  without  reply. 
But  now  that  fortune  bad  cast  in  his  way 
a  naroelese  orphan,  at  whom  even  the 
meanest  could  point  the  tinger  of  scorn, 
he  retorted  on  him  with  interest.  This 
affords  charming  food  for  contemplation. 
It  shows  us  what  a  beautiful  thing  human 
nature  sometimes  is,  and  how  impartially 
the  same  amiable  qualities  are  developed 
in  the  finest  lord  and  the  dirtiest  charity- 
bpy." 

After  some  time  Oliver  is  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  mute  for  "children's  prac- 
tice,'* ami  m^cs  his  debut  upon  the 
occasiop  of  a  parochbil  ftiperal,  the  de- 
tails of  which,  frightfully  true  to  nature 
its  they  uje,  abundantly  show  tl^at  our 


author's  capacity  fbr  obsarvation  has 
not  bieji  exercised  merely  upon  what 
is  ludicrous  in  humanity.  The  perse- 
cutions of  the  charity  boy  at  length 
rouse  Oliver  into  action ;  aud  after 
threshing  bis  coadjutor,  and  getting 
himself  in  turn  drubbed  by  Mr.  Sower- 
berry,  he  finally  adopts  the  ulHtna  ratio 
of  parish  apprentices  and  runs  away. 
His  destination  is,  of  course,  London, 
where  he  arrives  upon  the  seventh 
evening  of  his  flight,  under  the  patro- 
nage of  Mr.  John  Dawkins,  alias  **  the 
artful  Dodger,"  whose  description  we 
must  permit  our  author  to  give  in  his 
own  words  : 

**  The  boy  who  addressed  this  inquiry 
to  the  young  wayfarer  was  abont  his  own 
age,  but  one  of  the  queerest-looking  boys 
that  Oliver  had  ever  seen.  He  was  a 
snub-nosed,  flat-browed,  common* faced 
boy  enough,  and  as  dirty  a  juvenile  as  oae 
would  wish  to  see ;  bat  he  had  about  him 
all  the  airs  and  manners  of  a  man.  He 
was  short  of  his  age,  with  rather  bow  legs, 
and  little  sharp  uglv  eyes.  His  hat  was 
stuck  on  the  top  of  his  bead  so  slightly 
that  it  threatened  to  fall  off  every  roe- 
ment,  and  would  have  done  so  very  o(i<n 
if  the  wearer  had  not  had  a  knack  of 
every  now  and  then  giving  his  head^a 
twitch,  which  brought  it  back  to  its  old 
place  again.  He  wore  a  man's  coat,  which 
reached  nearly  to  his  heels.  He  bad 
turned  the  cuffs  back  halfwuy  up  bis  arm 
to  get  his  hands  oul  of  the  sleeves,  appa- 
rently with  the  ultimate  view  of  thrust- 
ing them  into  the  pockets  of  his  corduroy 
trousers,  for  there  he  kept  them.  He 
was  altogether  as  roysteriog  and  swag- 
gering a  young  gentleman  as  ever  stood 
four  feet  six,  or  something  less,  in  his 
bluchers." 

By  this  respectable  young  gentleman 
Oliver  is  introduced  to  Fagiu,  a  sort  of 
Jew  Jonathan  Wild,  in  whose  gaqg 
he  is  forthwith  enrolled,  and  placed 
under  a  system  of  educa>ion  in  the 
noble  art  of  pocket-picking.  He  is,  in 
due  course,  taken  out  by  bis  friend  the 
Dodger  fbr  practical  instruction,  being 
all  the  time  ignorant  of  the  exact  nature 
of  the  career  of  industry  upon  which 
he  is  about  to  enter.  lie  is,  however, 
not  suffered  to  remain  long  in  igno- 
rance. His  companion  picks  an  old 
gentleman's  pocket :  Oliver,  in  the 
extremity  of  his  terror  and  astonish- 
ment runs  away,  is  knocked  down, 
taken,  and  brought  to  the  police  office. 
He  is  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  pocket- 
picking  and  compassionately  taken  by 
Mr.  Brownlow  (tne  old  gentleman  who 
had  been  robbed)  to  his  house,  where 
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he  it  laid  op  with  fieTer»aiid  is  carefolljr 
Darted  until  he  recovers.  We  most 
make  room  for  the  fbUowing  loiw  ex- 
tract, as  giving  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  misfoitune  was 
thought  of  at  his  late  residence,  and 
also  as  introducing  the  reader  to  sereral 
of  the  dfwmoHt  penona  of  the  story  : 

^  <  Why,  how*8  thit?*  mattered  the  Jew, 
changing  countenance ;  '  only  two  of 
'em!  where*e  the  third?  They  can*t 
have  ffot  into  trouble.     Hark  !* 

*«  The  footsteps  approscbed  nearer ; 
they  reached  the  landing,  the  door  was 
slowly  opened,  and  the  Dodger  and 
Charley  bates  entered  and  closed  it  be- 
hind them. 

«< «  Where*s  Oliver?*  said  the  furioos 
Jsw,  risbg  with  a  menacing  look : 
« Where's  the  boy?* 

•«  The  young  thieves  eyed  their  preceptor 
as  if  they  were  alarmed  at  his  violence, 
and  looked  aaeasily  at  each  other,  but 
made  no  reply. 

« *  What%  iMCome  of  the  boy  ?*  said  the 
Jew,  seising  the  Dodger  tightly  by  the 
eoHar,  and  threatening  him  with  horrid 
iaiprecatiottSw  <  Speak  out,  or  Dl  throttle 
yott!* 

••  BIr.  Fagin  looked  so  very  much  in 
earnest,  that  Charley  Bates,  who  deemed 
it  pmdent  in  all  cases  to  be  on  the  safe 
lide,  and  conceived  it  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  it  might  be  his  turn  to  be 
throttled  second,  dropped  upon  bit  knees, 
and  raised  a  loud,  well-suttained,  and 
■  continuous  roar,  something  between  an 
insane  bull  and  a  speaking-trumpet 

«*«  Will  you  speak?*  thundered  the 
Jew.  shaking  the  Dodger  so  much  that 
his  keeping  in  the  big  cost  at  all  seemed 
perfectly  miraculous. 

«  «  Why,  the  traps  have  got  him,  and 
that*s  all  about  it,*  said  the  Dodrer  sul- 
lenly. *  Come,  let  go  o*  me,  will  you !' 
and,  swinging  himself  at  one  ierk  clean 
out  of  the  big  coat,  which  he  left  in  the 
Jew's  hands,  the  Dodger  snatched  up  the 
toasting-fork  and  made  a  pass  at  the 
B>errv  old  gentleman*s  waistcoat,  which, 
if  it  had  taken  effect,  would  have  let  a 
little  more  merriment  out  than  could 
have  been  easily  replaced  in  a  month  or 
twa 

*•  The  Jew  stepped  back  in  this  emer- 
gency with  more  agility  than  could  have 
been  anticipated  in  a  man  of  his  apparent 
decrepitude,  and,  seising  up  the  pot,  pre- 
pared to  hurl  it  at  his  assailant's  head. 
But  Charley  Bates  at  this  moment  call- 
ing his  attention  by  a  perfectly  terrific 
howl,  he  suddenly  altered  its  destination, 
and  flung  it  fuH  at  that  young  gentle- 
man. 

«*  <  Why,  what  the  blazes  is  in  the 
wiad  now  !*  growled  a  deep  voice.  *  Who 


pitched  that  'ere  at  me?  Ifs  wdl  it% 
the  beerv  and  not  the  pot,  as  hit  me,  or 
Vd  have  settled  somebody.  I  might 
have  know*d,  as  nobody  but  an  inferuly 
rich,  plundering,  thundering  old  Jew 
could  afford  to  throw  away  any  drink  but 
water,  and  not  that,  unless  he  done  the 
River  company  every  quarter.  Wot% 
it  all  about,  Fagin  ?  D — me,  if  my  neck- 
ankecher  an*t  lined  with  beer.  Conse  in, 
you  sneaking  warmiat;  wot  are  you 
stopping  outside  for,  as  if  yon  was 
ashamed  of  your  master.     Come  in  !' 

**  The  man  who  growled  out  these 
words  was  a  stoutly-built  fellow  of  abont 
five-and-thirty,  in  a  black  velveteen  coat, 
very  soiled  drab  breeches,  laoe-up  half^ 
bootii  and  grey  cotton  stockings,  which 
enclosed  a  very  bulky  pair  of  togs,  with 
large  swelling  calves, — the  kind  of  legs 
which  in  such  costume  alarays  look  in  an 
unfinished  and  incomplete  state  without 
a  set  of  fetters  to  garnish  them.  He  had 
a  brown  hat  on  his  head,  and  a  dirty 
belcher  handkerchief  round  his  neck,  with 
the  long  frayed  ends  of  which  he  smeared 
the  beer  from  his  face  as  he  spojce :  dis- 
closing, when  he  had  done  s%  a  brood 
heavy  countenance  with  a  beard  of  three 
days*  growth,  and  two  scowling  eyes,  one 
of  which  displayed  various  parti*c(Aovrcd 
symptoms  of  having  been  recently  da- 
maged by  a  blow. 

**  <  Come  in,  d'ye  hear?*  growled  this 

engaging-looklng  ruffian.  A  white  shaggy 

'  dog,  with  his  face  scratched  and  tern  in 

twenty  different  places,  skulked  into  the 

room. 

« *  Why  didn't  you  come  in  afore  ?* 
said  the  man.  <  You're  getting  too  proud' 
to  own  me  afore  company,  are  yon?  Lie 
down  !* 

**  This  command  was  accompaaied  arith 
a  kick  which  sent  the  animal  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  He  appeared  well  used 
to  it,  however ;  for  he  coiled  hiasself  up 
in  a  comer  very  quietly,  without  uttering 
a  sound,  and,  winking  bis  very  ill-looking 
eyes  about  twenty  times  in  a  minute, 
appeared  to  occupy  himself  in  taking  a 
survey  of  the  apartment 

«  *  What  are  you  up  to  ?  Ill-treatiag 
the  boys,  you  covetous,  avaricious  in-sa- 
ti-a-ble  old  fence  ?'  said  the  man,  seating 
himself  deliberately.  *  I  wonder  they 
don*t  murder  you;  /  would  if  I  was 
them.  If  I'd  been  your  'prentice,  Pd 
have  done  it  long  ago ;  and — no,  I 
couldn*t  have  sold  you  afterward*, 
though;  for  you're  fit  for  nothing  but 
keeping  as  a  curiosity  of  ugliness  in  a 
glass  bottle,  and  I  suppoae  they  doat 
blow  them  large  enough.* 

«•  •  Hush !  hush !  Mr.  Sikes,*  said  the 
Jew,  trembling ;  *  don't  speak  so  loud.' 

**  *  None  of  your  mistertngi*  replied  the 
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joa  eome  UuiL  Yoa  know  my  naaift: 
out  with  it  I  thvi't  disgrace  it  when 
the  tiiiM  oooMt.' 

««WeB,  wdl,  then— Bin  Sike%*  Mid 
the  Jew  with  ehjeet  hnmilitj.  *  You 
eeen  ont  of  hnmonr.  Bill.* 

*«<  I>eurhapB  I  em,*  replied  sane.  <I 
ilionld  think  yon  were  rather  ont  of  torte 
too,  nwlew  jon  meen  as  Uttle  herB  when 
Ton  throw  pewter  pofti  nhont,  as  yon  do 

when  yon  bkh  and 

«*  Are  yon  mad?*  seid  the  Jew,  eateh- 
ing  the  man  by  tha  sUefe^  and  pointing 
lovnrde  the  boys. 

«*  Me.  Sikea  contented  himsel  with  tying 
an  imaginary  knot  under  his  left  ear,  and 
jerking  his  head  o¥er  on  the  ri(^ht 
shoulder;  a  piece  of  dumb  show  which 
the  Jew  appeared  to  understand  perfectly. 
He  then  in  cant  tenns,  with  which  lus 
whole  couTem^on  wae  plentifully  be- 
eprinkled,  but  which  would  be  quite  un- 
intelligible if  they  were  recorded  here, 
demanded  a  glass  of  liquor. 

M<And  mind  you  don't  poison,*  said 
Mr.  Sikei^  laying  his  hat  upon  the  table. 
•'This  was  said  in  jest;  but  if  the 
speaker  could  hayeseen  the  evil  leer  with 
which  the*  Jew  bit  his  pale  lip  as  he  turned 
round  to  the  cupboard,  he  might  hafe 
thought  the  caution  not  wholly  unneoes- 
aary,  or  the  wish  (at  all  events,)  to  im- 
prove upon  the  distiller^  ingenuity  not 
very  far  from  the  old  gentleman's  merry 
heart. 

**  Afler  swallowing  ^wo  or  three  glass- 
fnUe  of  spirits,  Mr.  Sikee  condescended 
to  take  some  notice  of  the  young  gentle*> 
aeit;  which  gracious  ^  led  to  a  conver- 
sation in  whidi  the  cause  and  manner  o£ 
OKver's  capture  were  circumstantially 
detailed*  inth  fuch  alterations  and  im- 
provements on  the  truth  as  to  the  Dodger 
npfeared  most  advisable  under  the  drcnm- 


respectrtle  eoleiiv  afw 


«<<  I  *m  afraid,*  said  the  Jew,  <  that  he 
iMf  say  someihing  which  wUl  get  us  into 
trouble.' 

« « That's  very  likely,'  returned  Sikee 
with  a  malicious  grin*  *  You're  bbwed 
npon,  Fegin* 

«« •  And  I  'm  a&aid,  yon  see,*  added  the 
Jew,  speakieg  as  if  had  not  noticed  the 
inten-qptioD,  and  regarding  the  other 
closely  as  he  did  so, — <  I'm  afraid  that» 
if  the  gfune  was  up  with  us,  it  might  be 
nfi  with  a  good  many  more ;  and  that  it 
would  come  out  rather  wome  for  you 
than  it  would  for  me,  my  dean* 

«  The  man  started*  and  turned  fiercely 
ro^d  upon  the  Jew ;  but  the  old  gentle- 
nMMi*fe  shoulders  were  shrugged  up  to  his 
eanb  and  his  eyee  w^re  vacantly  staring 
nn  the  opposite  walL 

«  There  was  a  long  paoio.  Every 
V0L.XIL 


of  the 
peered  plooged  in  hie  own  1 
excepting  the  dog,   who  by 
malioiooa  licking  oi  his  lipe  seemed  ho  he 
meditating  an ailack  upon  the  legs  oClhn!  • 
fimt  gsnUemnni  or  hid^  he  might  w^ 
counter  in  the  streets  when  1^  weot' 
out 

«««  8omeU>dy  muet  find  ont  what  H 
been  done  at  the  office,*  said  BIr.  Sihev 
ip  a  mudi  lowtt  tone  than  ha  had  taken 
sinee  he  came  in* 
««  The  Jew  nodded  nsanai 
«'  If  he  hasn't  peaehed»  and  k  ma^ 
mitted,  theie's  no  £iar  till  he  eomes  oni 
again,*  said   Air.  Sikee^   «and  than  h* 
mnet  be  taken  care  on.    Yon  mmk.  gei 
held  of  him,  eemehow.* 
**  Again  the  Jew  noddad. 
«  The  pmdenoa  of  thie  line  o£  aetwa^ 
indeed,  was  obvious,  but  nnfertonately 
theee  was  one  very  stneng  okfeotion  to 
its  being  adopted ;  and  this  waS|  that  thn.. 
Dodger,  and  Charley  Bntes,  and  Fegin, 
and  Mr.  Wilham  SUcev  happened  one 
and  all  fee  entertain  a  meet  violent  and 
deepl^rooted  antipathy  to  going  nearn.. 
pqlioe-offioe  on  any  ground  ot  preteni 
whatever. 

**  How  long  they  might  hmre  set  and ' 
looked  at  each  ether  hi  n  state  of  nncoN 
tainty  not  the  most  pleasant  ol  its  kind^ 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  not  nefiesseryr 
to  make  any  gueesee  on  the  subject,  how. 
ever ;  for  the  sudden  entrance  of  the  two 
young  ladies  whom  Oliver  had  seen  en  a . 
farm^  occasion  censed  the  oonnersation 
to  flow  airesh. 

<*«The  very  thing!*   said  the  Jem 
'  Bet  will  go;  won^t  you»  my  dean?* 
« «  Where's  ?*  inquired  ^the  yonng  1*^. 
« *  Only  just  op  to  the  office,  my  deai^' 
said  the  Jew  ooaxingly. 

'<  It  is  due  to  the  young  lady  to  say 
that'  she  did  not  positively  affire^  that  she, 
would  not,  but  that  she  merely  enpressntt 
an  emphatic  and  earnest  des^  to  be 
*  blessed*  if  she  would ;  a  polite  and  deli- 
cate evasion  of  the  request,  which  shows 
the  young  lady  to  have  been  oossessed  of 
that  natoral  good-breeding  which  cannot 
bear  to  inflict  upon  a  fellow-creature  the 
pain  of  a  direct  and  pointed  re^iisaL 

*<  The  Jew*s  countenance  fell,  and  he 
turned  from  this  young  lady,  who  wf^ 
gaily,  not  to  say  gorgeoufly  attired*  v^  n 
red  gown,  ffreen  boots,  and  yelloif  ^udU 
papers,  ,td  the  other  female. 

« (  Nancy*  my  dear,'  said  the  Jew  in  n 
soothing  manner,  '  what  do  you  say  ?* 

« *  That  it  won't  do ;  so  it*s  no  use  a- 
trying  it  on,  Fi^n,'  replied  Nancy.    , 

« '  What  do  ^ou  mean  by  that?'  said 
Mr.  Sikes,  looking  up  in  a  surly  manner. 
•(  <  What  I  say,  BUI,*  replied  the  Udy 
ooUectfMlly. 

3  c  J 
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for  H,*  rMtmied  Mr.  8ik«t:  'Bobody 
abcmi  bare  ksowt  Any  thing  of  yov.* 

«<  Aad  M 1  doB*t  want 'OBI  UH  neithor/ 
nyUed  NBBcy  in  tho  mom  eoapoMd 
BiMUMr,  «ii*t  nitkar  mora  no  than  yaa 
withna,  BilL* 

« *  SbeD  ffo»  Fiigin,*  Md  Sikaa. 

««<No»  aha  wont,  Fagin,'  Uwlad 
Nney. 

«<  Yaa,  aha  wiU,  F^in,'  ttid  Sikaa. 

«« And  Bfr.  Sikaa  waa  right  By  dint 
of  altamate  thraala,  proaoiMa,  and  bribaa, 
tha  famala  in  qaaatio«  waankiaMtal^  ]^ 
Tiilad  vpon  to  nndartafca  tha  ooaanuanon. 
8ha  waa  not  indaad  withhald  by  thaaaaa 
oamridirafiTraf  aa  bar  agraeabla  (Hand,  for 
baring  rary  raoaaOy  ramorad  into  tha 
Mighbowhood  of  Fiakl-laaa  from  tha 
NMU  bat  gMtaal  aabwb  of  Baddifia, 
aha  waa  not  imdar  tha  aama  ap^fahaoMOB 
of  baing  raoogniMd  by  any  of  bar  no- 
maroaa  acqnaintanoa. 

-Aocordingly,  with  adaan  whita  apron 
tiad  orar  bar  gown,  and  bar  corLpapara 
tackad  np  ondar  a  atraw  bonnat,— both 
artidaa  of  draas  baing  prondad  from  tha 
Jaw^  inazbanitibta  stockr— Mim  Nancy 
I  to  iania  forth  on  bar  anrand. 


[Dec 


*  Stop  a  miavta,  my  daar,'  aaid  tha 
Jaw,  prodadng  a  litUa  coTarad  baakat 
«  ONrry  that  in  ona  hand ;  it  looka  mora 
TCMaoli^la,  my  daar«* 

*•  *  Gira  bar  a  door-kay  to  carry  in  bar 
Vothar  ona,  Pagin,'  aaid  Sikaa;  <it  looka 
laal  and  ganifina  lika.* 

««  Yaa,  yaa,  my  dear,  ao  it  doaa,*  taid 
tha  Jaw,  banging  a  large  street-door  key 
o«  tha  {bre-£igtf  of  the  youuff  ]ady*a 
right  hand.  «  There ;  very  good,— rary 
good  indeed,  my  dear,'  nid  the  Jaw, 
nibbing  bis  baadt. 

•* '  Oh,  my  brother  1  my  poor,  dear, 
aweet,  innocent  little  brother!*  exclaimed 
Nancy,  bnrsting  into  tears,  and  wringiog 
the  little  basket  and  the  street-door  key 
in  an  agony  of  distress.  *  What  has  be- 
come of  him  I — ^where  hare  tbey  taken 
him  to !  Oh,  do  have  pity,  and  teU  me 
what's  been  done  with  the  dear  boy, 
gentlemen ;  do,  gentlemen,  if  yon  plea?e> 
gentlemen.' 

<*  Having  uttered  these  words  io  a 
niost  lamentable  and  heart-broken  tone, 
to  the  immeasurable  delight  of  her 
hearers.  Bliss  Nancy  paused,  whiked  to 
tha  company,  nodded  smilingly  round, 
and  disappeared. 

M « Ah !  she's  a  clever  girl,  m^  dears,' 
aaid  the  Jew,  turning  round  to  hia  young 
friends,  and  shaking  his  head  gravely,  as 
if  in  mute  admboition  to  them  to  follow 
Uie  bright  example  they  had  just  beheld. 
•  **  *  She  *s  an  honour  to  her  sex,*  said 
Mr.  Sikes,  filling  his  glass,  and  smiting 
the  table  with  ms  enormous  fiat.  *  Here*s 


varyparaoB    bar  haaUh,  and  wiahiag  they  wm  all  fik. 
i:    'nobody    bar!*** 

Of  conrse  Nancy  aocoeeda  in  ea- 
trapping  Oliver,  and  bringing  him  baek 
to  the  Jew*8 ;  a  aervice  of  which,  bow« 
ever,  she  repents,  when  she  finite  that 
he  ia  likd^  to  receive  a  roogh  reeep- 
tion.  It  18  upon  this  point  (ttie  revive 
of  a  long  foigotten  natural  feeling  in 
the  girl,)  that  the  whole  intereat  of  the 
plot  turns.  The  whole  aoene  ia  admi- 
Table,  and  fuliv  jnatifiea  all  that  we  have 
said  of  Mr.  Dickena*  talent  >— 

<««Keep  back  tha  dog,  Bm!'  cried 
Nancy,  springing  before  the  door,  and 
dosing  it  aa  the  Jew  and  hn  two  pupib 
darted  out  in  pursuit;  *keep  bade  the 
dog ;  hell  tear  the  boy  to  pieces.' 

«<  Serve  him  right !'  cried  Sikea,*atr^ 
ghng  to  dirtengage  himaelf  from  the  gnn 
grasp.  *  Stand  off  from  me,  or  rU  apBi 
your  skull  against  the  wall.* 

«  *  I  don*t  care  for  that.  Bill ;  I  don*t 
care  for  that,'  screamed  the  gfarl,  atrv- 
gKng  violently  with  the  man;  <the  chthi 
ahan't  be  torn  down  by  the  dog^  vnleaayon 
kill  me  first.* 

**  <  Shant  he !'  aaid  Sikes,  aattinff  hi| 
teeth  fiercely.  •  PU  soon  d6  tihat.  If  yon 
don't  keep  otL* 

«  The  house-breaker  flung  the  giil  from 
him  to  the  forther  end  of  the  room,  just  aa 
the  Jew  and  the  two  boyi  ratomad,  drag- 
ging Oliver  among  them. 

« <  What's  the  matter  hera?*  aaid  tha 
Jew,  looking  round. 

<'  *  The  ^*s  gone  mad»  I  think,*  i»- 
plied  Sike^  savagdy. 

<•  *  No,  she  hasnt,'  said  Nancy,  pale 
and  breathleas  from  the  acuffle ;  'no,  she 
hasn't,  Fagin :  don't  think  it.* 

« «  Then  keep  quiet,  will  yon  ?*  aaid  tha 
Jew,  with  a  threateniiqf  look. 

*<  <  No,  I  won't  do  that,  neither,*  re- 
plied Nancy,  speaking  very  lond.  <  Com^ 
^duit  do  you  think  of  that?' 

«  Mr.  Fagin  was  sufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners  and  customs 
of  thnt  particular  species  of  humanity  to 
which  Nancy  bdooged,  to  fod  tolerably 
certain  that  it  would  be  rather  unsafe  to 
prolong  any  conversation  with  her  at  pre- 
sent. WiUi  the  view  of  diverting  the  at- 
tention of  the  company,  he  turned  io 
Oliver. 

« <  So  you  wanted  to  get  away,  my 
dear,  did  you?*  said  the  Jew,  takUi{[  19 
a  jagged  and  knotted  dub  which  lay  m  a 
comer  of  the  fire-place ;  <  eh  ?* 

**  Oliver  made  no  reply,  but  ha  watdied 
the  Jew's  motions  and  breathed  qukiUy. 

<*  <  Wanted  to  get  asetstance — called  for 
the  police,  did  yon?*  sneered  the  Jew, 
catching  the  boy  by  the  arm.  *  We'tt 
cnre yoa  of  that,  my  fatmgsmalar. 
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<«Tha  Jaw  inflicted  a  smart  blow  on 
OHTer*t  sboolden  with  the  dub,  and  was 
niaag  it  for  a  second,  when  the  girl, 
rushing  forward,  wrested  it  irom  his  hand, 
and  flung  it  into  the  fire  with  a  force  that 
brought  some  of  the  glowing  coab  whirU 
\mg  out  into  the  room. 

•<  <  I  won't  stand  bj  and  see  it  done, 
Fagia,*  cried  the  girL  <  Yon*Te  got  the 
boy,  and  what  more  would  you  haTe? 
Let  him  be — let  him  be,  or  I  shall  put 
that  mark  on  some  of  you,  that  will  bring 
jne  to  the  gallows  before  my'time.* 

<«  The  girl  stamped  her  foot  Tiolently 
fiia  the  floor  as  she  vented  this  threat; 
a&d  with  her  lips  compressed,  and  her 
liaads  clenched,  looked  alternately  at  the 
«bw  and  the  other  robber— her  face  quite 
ooloorless  from  the  passion  and  rage  into 
which  she  bad  gradually  worked  herselC 

««<  Why,  Nancy,*  said  the  Jew  in  a 
•oothine  tone,  after  a  pause,  during  which 
be  and  Mr.  Sikes  had  stared  at  one  ano- 
ther in  a  disconcerted,  manner,  <  you— 
youYe  more  deyer  than  erer  to-night. 
Ha !  ha !  my  dear,  you  are  acting  boMiti- 
folly.* 

«<  *  Am  I?*  said  the  girL  «  Take  care 
I  don't  overdo  it :  you  will  be  the  worse 
for  it,  Fi^^B,  if  I  do;  and  so  I  tell  you 
ia  good  time  to  keep  clear  of  me.* 

^  There  b  something  about  a  roused 
woman,  especially  if  she  add  to  all  her 
other  strong  passions  the  fierce  impulses 
of  recklessness  and  despaur,  which  few 
men  like  to  provoke.  The  Jew  saw  that 
U  would  be  hopeless  to  affect  any  farther 
mistake  regarding  the  reality  of  Miss 
Nancy's  rage ;  and,  shrinking  involanta- 
rily  back  a  few  paces,  cast  a  glance,  half- 
imploring  and  half-cowardly,  at  Sikei^  as 
if  to  hiai  that  he  was  the  fittest  person  to 
jparsne  the  dialogue. 

<<Mr.  Sikes  thus  mutely  appealed  to, 
and  possibly  feeling  his  personal  pride  and 
influence  interested  in  the  immediate  re- 
duction of  Miss  Nancy  to  reason,  gave 
utterance  to  about  a  couple  of  score  of 
curses  and  threats,  the  rapid  production  of 
which  reflected  great  crodit  on  the  fer- 
tility of  his  invention.  As  they  produced 
no  visible  eflfect  on  the  obiect  .against 
whom  they  were  discharged,  however,  he 
resorted  to  more  tangible  arguments. 

«  *  What  do  you  mean  by  this  ?*  said 
Sikes,  backing  the  inquiry  with  a  very 
oommoB  imprecatioB  concerning  the  most 
beautiful  of  human  features,  which,  if  it 
were  heard  above,  only  once  out  of  every 
fifiy  thousand  times  it  is  uttered  below, 
would  render  blindness  as  common  a  dis- 
order as  measles ;  <  what  do  you  mi^an  by 
it  ?  Bam  my  body ! — do  you  know  who 
yoa  are,  and  what  you  are  ?* 

«« *  Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  about  it,*  replied 
tka  girl,  langhing  hysterically,  and  shaking 


her  head  from  side  to  side  witha  poor  ae- 
sumption  of  indifference. 

«<<WeU,  then,  keep  quiet,*  rejoined 
Sikes  with  a  growl  like  that  be  was  ac- 
customed to  use  when  addressing  his  dog, 
'  or  ril  quiet  yon  for  good  long  time  to 
come.* 

<<  The  girl  laughed  again,  even  less 
composedly  than  before,  and,  darting  a 
hasty  look  at  Sykes,  turned  her  face  asid^ 
and  bit  her  lip  till  the  blood  came. 

«<  <  You're  a  nice  one,'  added  Sikes,  at 
he  surveyed  her  with  a  contemptuous  air, 
*  to  take  up  the  humane  and  genteel  side! 
A  preUy  subject  for  the  child,  as  you  call 
him,  to  make  a  friend  of!* 

« <  Gk)d  Almighty  help  me,  I  amf  cried 
the  girl  passionately ;  <  and  I  wbh  I  had 
been  struck  dead  in  the  street,  or  changed 
places  with  them  we  passed  so  near  to- 
night, before  I  had  lent  a  hand  in  bring- 
ing him  here.  He's  a  thief,  a  liar,  a 
devil,  all  that's  bad  from  this  night  forth. 
Isn't  that  enough  for  the  old  wretch  with- 
out blows?' 

«  *  Come,  come,  Sikes,*  said  the  Jew 
appealing  to  him  in  a  remonstratory  tone, 
and  oMtioning  towards  the  boys,  who 
were  eagerly  attentive  to  all  that  passed; 

<  we  must  have  civil  words^— civil  words, 
Bill*  . 

«« « Civil  words,'  cried  the  girl,  whose 
passion  was  frightful  to  see.  « Civil 
words,  you  villain!  Yes;  you  deserve 
*em  from  me.  I  thieved  for  you  when  I 
was  a  child  not  half  as  old  as  this  (point- 
ing to  Oliver).  I  have  been  in  the  same 
trade,  and  in  the  same  service,  for  twelve 
years  since.  Don*t  yon  know  it?  Speak 
out  1 — don*t  you  know  it?* 

«  <  Well,  well,'  replied  the  Jew,  with 
an  attempt  at  pacification ;  <  and,  if  you 
have,  it*s  your  living!* 

««  Aye,  it  is!*  returned  thegiri:  not 
gpealdng,  but  pouring  out  the  words  in 
one  continuous  and   vehement  scream. 

<  It  is  my  living,  and  the  cold,  wet,  dirty 
streets  are  my  home;  and  yon*re  the 
wretch  that  drove  me  to  them  long  aco, 
and  that*ll  keep  me  there  day  and  night, 
day  and  night,  till  I  die!* 

<* '  I  shall  do  you  a  mischief!'  interposed 
the  Jew,  goaded  by  these  reproaches ;  *  a 
mischief  worse  than  that,  if  you  say  muck 
more!* 

<<The  giri  and  notlun(^  more;  but 
tearing  her  hair  and  dress  in  a  transport 
of  phiensy,  made  such  a  rush  at  the  Jew  as 
would  probably  have  left  signal  marks  of 
her  revenge  upon  him,  had  not  her  wrists 
been  seized  by  Sykes  at  the  right  moment, 
upon  which  she  made  a  few  ineffectual 
struggles,  and  fainted. 

«<  •  She's  all  right  now,'  said  Sikes,  lay- 
ing her  down  in  a  comer.  *  She's  uncom- 
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^ktlM  vw  vkas  iW»  ip  ui 

tiiMway.' 

.  ««  TIm  J««  wi^  hit  for«tai»  ud 
MuM»ti  If  UwitieanlMf  tolMyv«Ui* 

lo  coiitid«r  it  in  any  other  Iwht  duui » 


.  •»«.I«iitlM«Qm«  af  bimytodawUH. 
womMu*  wud  tW  J«w,  r9p)M»g  U«  dub; 
«b«»lk«fnnil«reF»  vkdwo  aui*t|«i  on 

OHM!  to  M**** 


Onrer  remaiiM  in  dnrtnee  at  the 
Jew*!,  until  hit  lenrices  are  required  by 
9iket  and  fl«ab  Toby  Crackit,  in  order 
%9  aid  theoi  In  robbing  a  boose  aft  Chert- 
•ey.  He  is  again,  for  a  time,  entrusted 
tp  the  care  ofNanqy.  who  is  an  ami  of 
Sikes*,  «nd  again  excites  her  compas-* 
^ioB*  She  can  not»  however,  help 
bini»  and  he  it  brought  upon  the  houses 
Weakinr  ezpeoi  on  ;  put  through  a 
IMfke  of  glass  i  wounded  by  a  pistol- 
sbot^  and  taken.  Luckily  for  him,  he 
(dlt,into  tbn  handt  of  an  amiable  old 
ladi;  Mit.  M«y}l«.  wid  *>«  sUU  more 
Miable  niefi^  Rose,  who,  without  fur- 
ther ceremony,  take  into  their  confU 
4MHMthnho«iirbrcaker'sboy ;  thecon- 
(btiBil  co.mm40  of  thieves  and  pick- 
ptakmi  I  admit  him  to  th^ir  table,  and 
«raii.»eMnad«  th«iff  domestics  to  call 
kin  ihiUtr  QHrnr.  Is  not  this  rather 
m  •v«rslflf>|iMig  of  the  lagiria^ate  U- 
oeMt  of  novel*writef%  Uu  LHckens  ? 
B«t  this  it  iMl  alL  The  workhouse 
orphan  takes  lo  be  a.  gentleman  with. 
«qaal  pracipUaiioy*  and,  in  a  few  days, 
IS  found  enacting  the  part  with,  marveft- 
lotts  propriety.  la  tha  aarly  part  of 
Ihe  narrative,  wc  were  disposed,  to  ad- 
mire a  little  a^  the  philosophic  temper. 
and  precocious  spirit  of  the  boy  of  ten 
veam*  old,  bat  we  remembered  the  say- 
lag.  («e  helieva  of  Charles  Lamb,)  tbait 
the  ttfibprinff  of  tha  poor  are  never 
children,  aad  we  reooaciled  ourselvea 
to  Oliver's  extraordinaiy  wisdom  by  the 
unqnestioeable  correctness  of  that^acute 
remark.  Misery  and.  privation  are^  QO 
doubt,  excellent  teachers;  but  it  is  ra^ 
ther  too  much  to  expect  that  they  can, 
qf  themselves,  wine  mit  the  markaof 
tht  weikhooae  and  the  knnneL 

But  we  have  made  up  our  minds  not 
to  he  severe  upon  Mr.  Dickena.  and 
while  Oliver  remains  with  his  kind 
friends  we  shall  return  with  our  author 
to  scenes  in  which  he  is  always  amus- 
ing and  akmys  true  to  nature.    Mrs. 


Con(ey»  thft  matfoft  af  tl^  paiMi  MriL* 
honse»iP9«i|Miv 

<«<Oh,  ooaM  in  wHi  700  r  said  Mm, 
Coney,  shflrplr.  «8onM  of  the  ol» 
women  dytag ,  I  sappoee  ;^-^~tibej  always 
die  when  I'm  al  meals.  Don't  staid 
there,  letting  the  cold  air  in,  dos'^ 
What's  amim  now,  A  ?* 

M  ^Nothittf^ ma'ams  aotidqg^' vapUa^  a 
BMm%  voice. 

««<Dearmef  sadaimeJ tba  matren  » 
a  much  sweater  tanai  «ia  that  Un 
Bumble  r 

«  •  At  yoop  serviea^  BMfam,*  said  Mr. 
Bumble,  who  had  beea  stepping  owtside 
to  rub  his  shoeeelaaB,a&dsftfike  Aoanow 
off  his  coat,  and  who  now  naade  his  a^ 
pearmioe,  bearing  the  codced-hnt  in  one 
hand  and  a  bttn&  in  the  other.  «  ShaB 
I  shut  tha  door  ma*am  ?* 

-The  hidy  modesUy  hesitated  to  rap  1^» 
lest  then  shonkl  he  any  improprie^  m 
holdingan  interview  with  BAr.  Bmnble  with 
doeeddoors.  Mr.  Bumble,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  hesitalioa,  and  being  ver^  cdd 
Uanelf,  shot  it  without  fordier  pern  wioa. 

**  <  Hard  weather,  Mr.  B«mbla»'  said^ 
tim  matron. 

<•  *  Hard,  indeed,  ma'am,*  veplied  no 
beadle.  <  Anti*porodual  weather  thi% 
ma'am.  We  have  given  away,  Mrh 
Comeyr— we  have  given  away  a  matter 
of  twonty  quartern  loaves  and  a  cheese 
and  a  half,  this  very  blessed  aftemooni 
and  yet  them  paupers  are  not  con- 
tented.' 

« <  Of  oanrse  not  When  woold  th^ 
be,  Mr.  BmnUer  saM  the  matron,  sip- 
ping her  lea. 

«  <Wlien,  indeed,  m^am,*  rejoined  Mr, 
Bumble.  •  Why,  heia^  one  man  that, 
in  eonsidefation  of  his  wife  and  laige 
fiunily,  has  a  quartern  kaf  and  a  good 
poundofeheesa,  full  weight.  Isheaiate. 
fhl,  mnPam,— Is  he  grateful?  Not  a 
copper  ihrthing'to  worth  of  it!  Wfae( 
does  he  do,  ma'am,  but  ask  for  a  few 
«oa)sk  if  it's  oiOy  a  pocket-handkerchisf 
fhll,  he  says  I  Oeals!_what  would  he 
do  with  eoals?~Toast  bis  ckeeee  with 
'em,  end  then  cosse  back  for  mora. 
That's  the  way  with  these  peofde,  me^am; 
— give  'am  a  apron  fhU  of  coals  Uv^ay, 
and  tbey^l  come  badi  for  another  the  day 
after  Uv-morrow,  as  biuen  as  alabaster.' 

«The  matron  exprsssed  her  entire 
concurrence  in  this  inleffigiUe  simOc^  s&d 
the  beadle  went  OR. 

<^<  I  never,*  said  Mr»  Brmnble^  *see 
any  thing  mee  the  pitch  itfr  got  to.  The 
dey  afore  yesterday,  a  man— yon  hsve 
been  a  married  weman,  ma^am,aad  I  nuiy 
menUon  it  to  yoa— a  man,  withlmrdlys 
.rag  upon  his  bask  (here  Mra  Goniey 
laoked  at  the  floor)*  fota  to  onr  ovai^ 
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J  %o  iiwim,  mnA  am  Iw  viwt  W 
relieTcidy  Mn,  ConMy^    At  Il%  woMm% 

M*  |mMom  and  kOf  m  piat  of  ^ 


«Mt  Godr  Mfi  tlii  imgrattfel  TiUnm, 
«  WUl^  Um  QM  of  l&tt  «•  BM?  Too 
■■fflitM  w«llgif«iMap«ir  of  mm^60- 

taldiig *«■  away again^  '▼<mi  won*t  get 
tef  tUag  ebe  bere.'^^  TIm  TU  die  im 
tke  rtPeeti  t*  n je  the  ▼agmt-»«  Oh  ikh 
70a  won't,*  saje  our  oreneer. 

««  Ha!  Iial— 4ha*  watfwjgood!-^ 
M  ike  Mi.  GraoBet,  wasoH  kT  iuU^ 
|mmI  the  matran.  <  ^0V^  Mr.  BwMef 

^*  WeU,  fltalMH'  n^ohied  «be  bM^ 
«  Ke  west  awar  and  iitf  die  ia  the  atreeHb 


•'The 

kettle  to  «he  beadle  who  WMWMiig:  toi. 
«N»di  «hedeoi^  aadat  the  headfeooi^hed, 
pteamtdk^  to  hiddiag  her  goad  a%hi^ 
behfaDy  taqnred  whether.««Jwhelh*  he 
wouldn't  take  ^  ei^«f  tea  ? 

^Mr.  BttaUa  hittaataaeoarif  taraed 
badchb  oaUar  agaioykid  hW  hat  aadatidt 
apoaa^hafar,  aad ^rew  eatthei-  «hair^ 
to  the  taUe.  At  he  dowly  amted  hha- 
aeli;  be  looked  at  the  bdf.  8he«iiedlHr 
•fee  upon  the  little  toaifet  Mr.  BaaiUe 
beaghed  agata,  and  digMy  aiaUed. 

**  Mra  Corney  rote  to  g<M  ^aether  ea|i 
aad  laaeer  firoia  the  dieetb    AtAe*eai 


dowiH  her  eyes  oiMe  boaia  i 
^heeeofthegaUaatbtadla;  aheoeleared^ 


There%  a  obetiaate  paaper  for  v«u  f  * 

««Itbeatiaay#iiagIeoaldfaa?e  be* 
Matad,' etmrred  the  natroa  eaiphatMly. 
•  Bat  doat  jroa  thhig  oot-of-doM:  relief  a 
^ary  bad  thing  any  war,  Mr.  JDaariile? 
VaaYe  a  geatleaMBi  or  eKperieaoe,  aad 
'  aaght  to  ka<m.     Come** 

-M'Mfa.  Corae^,*  laid  the  beadle^ 
■■fliag  at  BOB  tiafle  whe  are  oonscieai 
of  enperior  information,  <oat-of-door 
f«iie^  fi^peily  managedr^propetly  ma- 
•aged,  aarta^-^theaoiHMhialflafeganrl 
The  gcaat  pviadfle  of  oat-of-door  tidlief 
ia  to  give  the  paupeia  aaaody  what  they 
'I  want,  aad  th«n  «hey  gatlirtd  of 


aodi9pUedh«eelftothe 
tea.    Agaia  Mr*  ^ 


c«f 


««43wiBet?  Bir.  Snmidi,' 


ia  mmm» 


me/  exclaimed  Mrs^  Covaey. 
•  WeB,  that  ii  a  Mod  one,  too  i* 

^'Yen  Betwuttyonaadme,  iMi^aK' 
lalagued  Mv.  Bamble^  *  thi«*8  the  giai* 
fvineiple ;  aad  that%  the  laaion  why,  If 


yaa  took  at  aay  caeee  that  get  iato  tfcaai 
vwdadoae  fteWipapen^  yonll  ahiaye  e^ 
eerva  that  tick  famllei  faaTebeeareKerad 
liHh  dioet  of  cheeie.  Thafi  the  rale 
wow,  Mri.  Comey,  all  e^er  the  -eoantry. 
*«-Bnt,  however,*  nid  the  beatie,  atooa- 
tog  to  napadk  hii  bmkUe»  <theie  aae  etfU 
4U  leeretB  iaa%ra ;  not  to  be  tpoken  of 
«aMpt,ai  I  may  wy,  among  the  poroihiai 
wfieiTi  indh  ai  oarMAreai  Hue  ie  the 
sort  wine,  laa^am,  that  the  board  ordered 
tw  the  infirmary,  ■  laal  freeh  gaaaine  port 
wine,  only  oat  of  the  caik  this  afteraooa, 
«-4lear  ai  a  bell,  aad  no  eediaMbt.* 

^  Havhig  hM  the  fint  bottU  up  to 
4ha  light,  aad  ehaken  it  well  to  teit  ita 
«neUea«i,  Mr.  Bomble  placed  them  both 
«A  the  top  of  a  cheet  of  drawere,  'Iblded 
the  handkerchief  in  which  th«r  had  been 
wrapped,  pnt  it  carefully  in  hie  pocket, 
and  took  an  his  hat  as  if  to  go. 

«<  Yoo'U  have  a  very  ooki  walk,  Mr. 
BamUe,*  said  the 


«<«  it  btowe  ma'am,*  replM  Mr^^Bam- 
iphls  eoataalhay  « taeagh 
MaoC'  .     . 


««*  Veryi 
Mr.  Bamble.  He«aedhli«yeeoa  ] 
OMwey  as  be  said  this  s  aa4  if  over  # 
beadle  looked  leader,  Mr.  BatoUe  wla 
that  beadle  at  that  BM>meat» 

««Tha  tea  was  made,  and  faaaded  to 
nience.  Mr.  Bumble,  hating  spread  ti 
liandkerdiief  over  his  knees  to  pireveM 
uie  crumbs  Rt>m  vnuying  the  spiendom'  ot 
ms  ^orti,  began  to  Mt  and  drink ;-  iraty^ 
tog  these  amusements  ocearionaOy  b# 
latching  a  deepsigh,  which,  however,  had 
tiD  injunous  eimct  upon  tds  apjAtit^  baa 
«n  the  conttary  rather  soemed  to  IhdliMe 
his  operations  in  the  tea  aad  toaHdepai1»- 
inent. 

«•  <  Ton  have  a  ^  tna^Ma,  1  toe,*  toM 
Mir.  Bamble,  glanchig  at  one,  who  to  the 
Oentre  Of  her  fomily  was  basking  bdfeia 
the  fire,  *  and  kittens  too,  I  dectoref 

«  « I  am  sc  fond  of  them,  Mr.  Bumbld, 
you  can*t  think,'  replied  the  matroa 
They're  to  happy,  so  urolicksome,  and  so 
cheerful,  that  they  are  quite  companions 
for  me.* 

« <  Very  nice  animals,  malMOi,*  replied 
Mr.  Bumble  approvingly ;  *  so  very  do- 
mestic.^ 

**  *  Oh,  yes  !*  rejoined  the  matron  With 
enthusiasm ;  *  so  tond  of  their  home  too, 
that  it's  quite  a  pleasure*  Tm  sure.' 

*« '  Mrs.  Comey,  ma'am,^  said  Mr. 
Bumble  itowly*  and  marking  the  tin\e 
with  his  tea-spoon,  <  I  mean  to  say  this, 
am'am,  that  any  cat  or  kitten  that  could 
live  with  you,  ma'am,  and  not  be  fond  of 
it's  home,  roust  be  a  ass,  ma'am.' 

«<Oh,  Mr.  BumUei'  remonstrated 
Mn.  Coraey. 

«  <  Ifi  BO  use  disMiiag  ftiots,  aMi'am,' 
Bumble,  slowly  fl 


saidBlr. 


v^thahiadof  I 


niigaity 
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Gfitwr  TwuU^^  «<  Bom." 


[Dec 


U^  wmU  ym  teMy  iMpmiif ;  '1 
wodd  drowB  H  bjmV  wiUi  phwtmnu' 

M « Tbn  jim'n  a  eraal  ahb*'  «M  Ibc 
Matron  vivadoMlj,  as  sIm  ImM  oat  bar 
hand  for  tfaa  baaJla^  cap*  <  and  a  Ttry 
Inurd-heartad  nun  battdtt.* 

«<«HBrd-lwartad,  ma*Mi!'  laid  Mr. 
BomUa,  -kwd!'  Mr.  BambU  rtrifntd 
hb  cap  aritlMnt  aaothar  arord*  iqatand 
Mn.  Comaj^  little  ftaaar  at  ibatMikit, 
lad  laflictiaa  two  open  nandad  4aps  aaon 
Ua  lacad  waSitcaat  cava  a  aigbty  s^ 
and  lutdiad  bit  chdr  a  irarr  littla  motael 


/totbarfrom  tba  flra. 

«  It  aaM  a  roand  taUa;  and  aa  Mn. 
CanMj  and  Mr.  Baabia  bad  baaniittnif 
oppasta  aacn  otbary  witli  no  i^rtat  fpaca 
btlwaan  tbam,  and  fronting  tht  fire,  it 
wiU  ba  Man  tbat  BIr.  BamUa,  in  raowling 
fiioai  tba  fira,  and  ttiU  kaepii^  at  tht 
laaiiJ  tba  dittanoa  batwaan 
df  and  Mn.  Coraaj;  wbk^  pro- 
«a  pmdant  rMdeia  will  donbi. 
laM ba^diipoMd  toadmira, aad  toconlSder 
«n  act  ofgfaat  baroinn  on  Mr.  BaaibU% 
yart»  ba  biiag  fai  mbm  aort  tanptad  by 
tiaMt  pkoa,  and  oppartnnity  to  giva  at- 
tnranoa  to  certain  eaft  notbiafs»  wbicb, 
bowa^ar  well  tbey  may  baoonie  tba  lipe 
of  tba  lifbt  and  tbong btla«,  do  teem  im- 
■tatnrmbhr  beneatb  the  dignity  of  jadget 
of  the  land,  membert  of  paniameat,  minit- 
tert  of  ttate,  lord-mayort,  and  other  great 
nablic  fnnctionariet,  but  more  particiuarly 
btaeatb  the  ttatelinett  and  graTity  of  a 
btadltj  who  (at  it  well  known)  should  be 
tba  sternest  and  most  inflexible  among 
tbemalL 

**  WhateTer  were  Mr.  Bumble's  inten- 
tione,  bowaTer^— and  no  doubt  they  were 
of  the  bestr^whateTer  they  were,  it  un- 
fortanately  happened,  as  has  been  twice 
before  remarked,  that  the  table  was  a 
round  one ;  consequently  Mr.  Bumble, 
noTiDg  bb  chair  by  little  and  little,  soon 
began  to  diminiih  the  distance  betweea 
bimeelf  and  the  matron,  and,  continuing 
to  trerel  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  cir- 
cle, brought  his  chair  in  time  dose  to  that 
in  which  the  matron  was  seated.  Indeed, 
the  two  chairs  touched ;  and  when  they 
did  so,  Blr.  Bumble  stopped. 

**  Now,  if  the  matron  nad  moved  her 
chair  to  the  right,  she  would  haTe  been 
ecorcbed  by  the  fire,  and  if  to  the  left  she 
tnnst  have  fallen  into  Mr,  Bumble's 
arms ;  to  (being  a  ditcreet  matron  and 
no  doubt  foreseeing  ihete  consequences 
at  a  glance)  she  remained  where  she  was, 
and  handed  Mr.  Bumble  another  cup  of 
tea. 

<«  *  llard-hearted,  Mrs,  Corney  ?*  said 
Mr.  Bumble,  stirring  his  tea,  and  looking 
up  iato  the  matron's  face,  <areyoa  bard- 
bearted,  Mrs.  Corney  ?' 

<«<I>ear  ma!'  exclaiaMd  the  ■latroiv 


lia^  man.    What 
know  for,  Bftr.BaatUa?' 

*«  Tba  beadle  diank  bit  tea  to  tha  kift 
drof,  fiaisbed  a  piaoa  of  toaet,  iHaskad  tiM 
cmatbtaff  biiknaet^  wiped  hia  ^i^  lad 
daliberately  kitted  the  matioa. 

«<Afr.  BamUe,'  cried  tkai  ditcTCal 
lady  in  a  whisper,  for  the  firighi  waa  ao 
great  that  the  bad  qaite  loei  Imt  vaioa. 
<Mr.  Bomble^  I  tbaU  toMn'  Mr. 
BomUe  nwde  no  reply,  bat  in  a  slow  lad 
dignified  manner  pot 


«Aa  tba  lady  hadi 

aemaaad  ai'thk^ 
that  tba  aatrtion  was  rendered 
t«ry  by  a  baety  knoddag  ai  tha  daoi^ 
which  was  no  sooner  htaid  tlMS  Mr; 
Bamble  darted  with  araefa  ^IHty  to  tba 
arme-battlee,and  began  dnttny  dwat  witb 
great  violence,  while  tba  asatron  abaiplf 
deawndad  who  wat  there.  It  it  worthy 
af  remark  at  a  coriont  pbyiical  iaatanca 
of  the  eificacy  of  a  ittddan  aarprite  in 
ooonteraeting  the  effscte  of  eiCiume  fear, 
that  her  voice  bad  qaita  reoovarad  all  its 
official  atperity. 

**  <  If  yoo  please  nuttrett,'  aaid  a  wi- 
thered  old  female  panper,  hideonely  ndf , 
pnttinc  her  bead  ia  at  the  door,  <Oli 
Sally  Ma-goiMiait.* 

«<WeU,  wbat%  that  to  ma?*  angii^ 
demanded  the  matron.  <  I  can't  keep  bw 
alivc^  can  I  ?* 

««No,  no,  BMttrett,*  ftplied  the  eU 
woman,  <nobody  can;  aha^  hr  bejrand 
the  reach  of  help.  I've  aeea  a  anay 
people  die,  little  babet  and  great  ttreag 
men,  and  I  know  whan  deaths  a-oomiag 
wall  enough.  But  tbe't  troablad  in  her 
mind ;  and  when  the  fitt  are  not  on  btr, — 
and  that't  not  ofieni  for  the  it  dying  very 
bard, — the  tayt  the  hat  got  eoatatlung  to 
tell  which  you  matt  hear, 
die  qaiet  tiU  you  come, 

**  At  thit  intelligence  the  worthy  Mra 
Comey  mattered  a  variety  of  invcctivtt 
againtt  old  women  who  couldnt  avaa  ifie 
without  pnrpoeely  annoyiqg  their  batten ; 
aad,  muffling  benelf  in  a  thick  tbawl 
which  the  htttily  canght  up,  briefly  re- 
quetted  Mr.  Bamble  to  ttop  till  the  came 
back  lett  anj  thing  parUcubur  thoald 
occur,  and  biddiag  the  meetenger  walk 
fatt,  aad  not  be  all  night  hobbling  up  the 
stairs,  following  bar  from  the  room  with 
a  very  ill  graces  scolding  tUl  the  way." 

If  Mr.  Niobolls  has  not  read  Oliver 
Twist,  be  will  assuredly  read  the  Uni- 
versity Magaaine,  and  it  is  for  h« 
especial  behoof  we  have  introdoced  Mr. 
Bumble's  adminble  reaiarks  upon  "oat 
door   teHel"    Tbc^  cmsoI,   indeed, 
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•dd  to  the  knowledge  of  that  mott 
Tigihrntand  tharp-eulited  of  toar'nts, 
but  are  they  aot  readj  cut  and  dry  to 
be  printed  as  manuals  for  the  guidance 
of  those  60  re-impersonations  of  the 
renowned  Signor  Manual  Ordonnez, 
to  whom  the  imprisonment  and  star- 
Tvtion  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  is  abont 
tobeentrasted? 

So  fiir  as  storj  goes,  we  have  now 
Bcarly  finished  the  history  of  OliTcr 
Twist,  but  our  author  has  only  reached 
the  middle  of  his  2d  volume,  and  there 
b  consequently  a  volume  and  a  half 

!et  to  be  made  up.  This  is  done  by  a 
ew  more  work-house,  and  a  few  more 
London  scenes,  most  of  which,  in  both 
departments,  are  well  worthy  of  perusal* 
There  is  also  a  little  episode  in  the 
shape  of  a  lore  affair,  between  Miss 
Rose  Maylie  and  Mr.  Harry  Maylie, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  Srd  volume 
will  be  found  to  terminate  j«st  as  suoh 
afiairs  osua%  do,  and,  no  doubt,  alwajw 
ought  to  terminate.  By  the  way,  it 
turns  out  in  the  end,  that  Miss  Rose  is 
not  the  old  lady*s  niece  at  all,  but  only 
mo  orphan  taken  up  by  her,  (she  ap- 
pearing to  hare  a  particular  fancy  for 
tmdertakhig  the  charge  of  such  indivi- 
duals. Amongst  other  interesting  de- 
tails contained  in  this  latter  half  of  a 
tale,  we  cannot  pass  over  the  following 
account  of  the  catastrophe  of  the 
*•  Artful  Dodger  :- 


<«  It  was  indeed  Mr.  Dawkins,  who, 
shuffling  into  the  office  with  the  big  coat 
sletves  tacked  up  as  usual,  his  left  hand 
in  his  pocket,  and  his  bat  in  his  right, 
preceded  the  jailer  with  a  rolling  gdt 
altogether  indescribable,  and  taking  his 
place  in  the  dock  requested  in  an  audible 
Toice  to  know  what  he  was  placed  in  that 
'ere  diteracefnl  sitivation  for. 

•*  *  Hold  your  tongue,  will  you  ?*  said 
tiie  jailer. 

**  *  Vm  an  Englishman, an*t  I?*  rejoin- 
ed the  Dodger.  <  Where  are  my  priwi- 
ledges?' 

••  •  You'll  get  your  privileges  soon 
enough,*  retorted  the  jailer,  <and  pepper 
wiUi^em.* 

**  *  We*]l  see  wot  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Aflfairs  has  got  to  say  to 
the  beaks,  if  I  dont,*  replied  Mr.  Daw- 
kins.  <  Now  then,  wot  is  this  here  busi- 
ness? I  ahall  thank  the  madg^strales  to 
dispose  of  this  here  little  affair,  and  not 
to  keep  me  while  they  read  the  paper, for 
Tve  got  an  appointment  with  h  genelman 
in  the  city,  and  as  Tm  a  roan  of  my  word, 
and  wery  punctual  in  business  matters, 
he'll  ffo  away  if  I  ain't  there  to  my  time, 
and  uen  pr'aps  there  wont  be  an  action 


for  damage  against  those  as  kept  me  away. 
Oh  no,  certainly  not ! ' 

«<  At  this  point  the  Dodger,  with  a  riMW 
of  being  very  particular  with  a  view  to 
proceemngs  to  be  had  thereafter,  desired 
the  jailer  to  comnrankata  <  the  names  of 
them  two  old  files  as  was  on  the  bench,' 
arhich  so  tickled  the  spectators  that  they 
bnghed  almost  as  heartily  as  Master 
Bates  oottld  have  done  if  he  had  heard 
the  request. 

**  •  Silenee  there  I '  cried  the  jailer. 

**  *  What  is  this? '  inquired  one  of  the 


A  pkk-podmting  cas^  yov  wor- 
ship.' 

**  *  Has  that  boy  ever  been  here  before?' 

« *  He  ouffht  to  have  been  a  many 
times,'  repUed  the  jailer.  <  He  has  been 
pretty  well  everywhere  else.  /  know 
know  him  well,  your  worship.* 

*'  *  Oh !  yon  know  me,  do  you  ?*  crie^ 
the  Artfnl,  making  a  note  of  the  state- 
ment. <  Wery  gooid.  That's  a  case  of 
deformation  of  character,  any  way.* 

«  Here  there  was  another  laugh,  and 
another  cry  of  silence. 

'<  <  Now  then,  where  are  the  witnesses?* 
said  the  clerk. 

«<  Ah!  that's  right,' added  the  Dodger. 

**  <  Where  are  they?  I  should  like  to 
see  'em.' 

«  Thb  wish  was  immediately  gratified, 
for  a  policeman  stepped  forward  who  had 
seen  the  prisoner  attempt  the  pocket  of 
an  unknown  gentleman  in  a  crowd,  and 
indeed  take  a  handkerchief  therefrom, 
which  being  a  very  old  one,  he  delibe- 
rately put  back  again,  after  trying  it  on 
his  own  countenance.  For  this  reason 
he  took  the  Dodger  into  custody  as  soon 
as  he  could  get  near  him,  and  the  said 
Dodger  being  searched  had  upon  his  per* 
son  a  silver  snufi^-boz  with  the  owner's 
name  engraved  upon  the  lid.  This  gen- 
tleman had  been  discovered  on  reference 
to  the  Court  Guide,  and  being  then  and 
th<»re  present,  swore  that  the  snuff-box 
was  his,  and  that  he  had  missed  it  on  the 
prerious  day,  the  moment  he  had  disen- 
gaged himself  from  the  crowd  before 
referred  to.  He  had  also  remarked  a 
young  gentleman  in  the  throi^  particu- 
larly active  in  making  hb  way  about,  and 
that  young  gentleman  was  the  prisoner 
before  him. 

(•«  Have  you  any  thing  to  ask  this  wit- 
ness, boy  ?  *  said  the  Mi^trate. 

'*  <  I  wou1dn*t  abase  myself  by  descend- 
ing to  hold  any  conversation  with  him,* 
replied  the  Dodger. 

«»*  Have  you  any  thing  to  say  at  all  ?' 

«<Do  you  hear  hb  worship  ask  if 
you've  any  thing  to  say  ? '  inquired  the 
jailer,  nudging  the  silent  Dodger  with  hb 
elbow. 
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«Did  yam  tMnm  ymm^f  to 


rwitkft'fffiB.    'Do  . 
to  iqr  MJ  tlti^  70«  r^^Bf  i^vtr  7*. 

for  Um  lint  tkeihMafiMtioBs  liirfiii 
n^icli  my  AltorMj  It  m-hrmkhitimg  4lus 
aoni^  witk  Ibc  Wiet  PKiiatt^  tht 
Hmp«  of  rtmrnwrn;  htl  I  iImM  Imivo 
■omtthfay  to  My  olitwliico,  ud  oo  wiU 
W«id«owiU«w«y  mMMNMAoA  i»- 
ipirtibli  cbak  of  aoqtIntMint  m  HI 
■liM  IUm  birin  wkk  tUfd  mw  boM 
Www^lhnttMy'igotthiirfooHiWfito 
iM^f  ^Mi  «p  to  thofar  ovn  kil-fin,  *afiM 
Ony  lil 'tvi  COM  «ii  Ifak  mMfaig  to  kf 
UllMiM.     Ill ' 

«<TkK%lio%fiiUTOQMdttodr  kt»- 
poMdtUoMK.    «  Tako  kin  away.' 

^ '  CooM  0%*  aid  Um  jailoi. 
'«0kiiLri1l  oMto  00,*  rqaied  Um 


Do^nc,  bniibSiw  hit  UtwUh  Um  piOm 
of  Imlinid.  «  Ah!  /to  tho  bmich)  k% 
B«  iiM  yoor  looking  mghtenod;  I  wob^ 
•how  yon  tto  atercy,  not  a  ha'porth  of  k. 
Ym'U         " 


Uua,  BAy  fino  feUen ;  J    hm  toraed  tovaidt 


rouldn^i  bo  yon  (brtomeihing.  Iwonkln*t 
fo  trto  DOW  if  yon  wat  to  hXL  down  on 
your  knaea  and  aak  ata.  Hera,  cany  mo 
off  topritott.     nka  ma  away.' 

«  With  thoaa  laat  wordt  tha  Dodger 
aidlerod  hinaaelf  to  be  lad  off  by  the  m1- 
kr,  threatoniaff  till  he  got  into  the  jaid 
to  make  a  paiiiamentary  bntinett  of  it; 
•ad  then  grhming  in  the  oiicer%  face 
wMh  grant  glee  and  telf-i^iprofaL'' 

llie  oiAjr  adTance  made  dnriqg  this 
period  Ui  the  Hietory  of  ^  •*  Pariah 
Bbjii  Prc^greaa,"  is  the  introdnc^on 
i^n  theotage  of  a  man  calling  himself 
Honks,  "butwho  turns  oot  to  be  Oliver's 
elder  juid  logitiamte  brothec  This 
wortihf,  ibr  xaasons  bast  known  to  him- 
sd(  entertmas  a  most  anextiagnishable 
hatred  against  our  bere»  whose  relation* 
ship  to  him  bedisoavers  by  sosse  means, 
not  very  dearlv  explaioed.  For  the 
pnipoae  of  mdmag  his  hatred,  he  em- 
pkM«  the  Jew;  Fa^  to  make  a  thief 
of  Oliver,  and  great  is  their  conatoraa- 
tioa  when  they  find  he  has  been  re- 
mmred  firom  their  toils,  by  the  resdt  of 
the  attempted  bniiglary.  New  plots  are 
conatraeted  for  bis  re-captore,  which, 
boing  oterbeard  by  Naney,  are,  by  her, 
reported  to  Rote  MavTie,  who  imme- 
diatefhr  takea  up  Olivers  cause  in  a  most 
chivsfrous  manner,  and  is  aided  and 
a^Hted  figorotisty  by  Mr.  Brownlow, 
a4to  jma  iSiea  most  opportunely  ret  turns 


Otoe. 


been  npon  n  niidMuaefl  ebaae.  A 
mactiag  is  attsagajf  between  Waney, 
Miss  Roae,  (who,  it  ia  to  ba  reaseaabea- 
ed,  is  jnst  icvintesn  years  old,)  «n4 
Mr.  Brownbw,  and  it  neoordingly  tolKa 
plaee  upon  London  Bridge,  at  twelve 
o*dook  at  night  The  cooveraation  ia 
OTerfaeard  by  an  agent  of  tiM  Jew^a; 
and  being  reported  to  him,  prodnea 
the  teal  eonseooenoes,  so  igiapfaically 
told  in  the  Ibllowig  mast  powtaBd 
paaaagea:— 

•*  It  was  nearly  two  honrs  before  day- 
hrstfc  thst  time  which  in  Uie  aatomn  of 
the  yasr  may  be  traly  caDad  the  dead  of 
night,  when  the  streets  are  silant  and  da- 
aarlad,  i^han  e? en  tonnd  appears  to  slnn^ 
her,  and  pRiillgacy  and  liot  hare  atacg«r- 
odhaawtodTeam  it  was  at  ttta  still  and 
aOant  hoar  that  the  Jew  sat  watdhing  fai 
his  old  kir,  with  foos  so  distorted  and  pale, 
and  eyas  ao  red  and  Uoadshot,  that  ha 
looked  lem  ttm  a  man  than  Men  aoma 
hideont  phantom,  meiatfrem  tha  graven 
andwonied^an  aril  spirit. 

«*Hesatcroncfaingovera«oli  hearth, 
waapped  hi  aa  (M  torn  oosariat^  with  kit 
a  wnttiag- oaa&  tfaA 
ttoadnponataldebTWaaida.  Hltn|^ 
hand  wat  raited  to  hn  lip%  and  ai%  abaorb- 
ed  ia  thaoght,  he  hit  hie  losff  black  nals, 
he  ditdoaed  amoag  hit  tao&lam  game  a 
few  snob  Canga  aa  shoald  have  bean  a  dflf^ 
or  rat'iu 

<<  Stret^ed  npona  mattnwaen  the  iloor 
kyNoahClaypele,foatatltap.  Towmdi 
lum  the  old  maa  toasnliinat  diieetedlat 
eyet  for  an  *r*tn*^^  H^^  faroadht  them 
badL  again  to  the  candle,  which  with  iaag- 
bnmt  wick  dzoopii^  ahaoat  donbk^  nai 
hot  greaaa  lalliag  down  in  dots  npan  tha 
table,  plamhr  showed  that  his  ihoai^ 
ware  bntj  efaewhers. 

«  ladeed  they  were.  Mortifioatioa  at 
the  overthrow  of  his  notable  sdnme,  ha- 
tred of  the  girl  who  had  dared  to  pal^ 
with  straoffefa»  an  utter  diatratt  cf  the 
tincerity  of  her  refoaal  to  yield  him  np, 
bitter  dimppointment  at  the  Iom  of  bit  re- 
venge on  Siket,  the  fear  of  detaeliaB  and 
min  and  death,  and  a  fierce  and  deadly 
rage  kindled  by  aU,-.theae  weie  the  paa- 
lionato  contideratians  that  following  dote 
upon  each  other  with  rapid  and  nrmiJwi 
whirl  shot  throaf  h  the  brara  of  Fi^  ai 
every  evil  thought  and  V^MKittt  porpem 
lay  working  at  hit  heart. 

«  He  tat  without  changii^  his  nttitndt 
in  the  leatt,  or  appearing  to  take  the 
amallest  heed  of  time^  aat3  hb  qnkk  ear 
teemed  to  be  attracted  by  a  footttea  ia 
theatrteL 

•'  *  At  h»W'  mattered  tha  low,  wbhw 
Ida  dry  and  foaered  month.    <  At4Bn.' 
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«»M  hot 
B%  mtfi  wp  iltin  io-ikm^oms 
mmi)j  ratanied  .•eoooflBM  if 
liflia  to  tlw  <ia«,  »h>njiMitd  a  Iwwtle 
w[iav«M«im.  glUiag dbwn md^waiiw 
mg  teok  his  mifter  eott,  iha  IMm  aipky^ 

« « TUr%' be  Mid,  teyMT^ke  bwidit  M 
thtlibla.  'Trice  «M of  «lMt»Miido the 
moft  vou  CAD  with  it.  It*fe  beoA  mmblt 
eaooditoMt;  I  thought  lahoold  hafn 
bMB  hero  &rM  hom  aga* 

«<  Fa^n  hud  hit  hand  upon  the  bundle^ 
and  laofang  it  In  the  edpbaond,  lat  down 
afain  wijhont  inealrinr .  Bothedidnoi 
take  hii  eyes  off  the  rd>ber  for  an  iaitaat 
daring  thk  actioii,  aad  now  that  the j  mt 
[ainei  eaeh  other  laee  to  faee,  he 
fixedly  at  hfan,  with  hie  lipe  (joU 
foo  Yio]lently,aBd  hk  fMe  to  altmd 
by  the  oBMtioM  which  had  nartered  Mm, 
taat  the  hoaeehraaker  hn^lantarily  draw 
b^  hit  ohair,  aad  larvayed  him  with  a 
look  of  reel  affrii^t. 

M'Wotnaw?*  oMSibei.  «  Wot  do 
yan  look  at  a  man  to  far?  flperic,  wfll 
yimr 

•*  The  Jew  raited  hit  right  haad,  and 
aback  iui  tmnbliaif  forefinger  in  the  air, 
bai  hit  aatiioa  wat  to  great,  that  the 
of  taeecb'  wat 


MS 


dlwiiadhS.    'Well,' 
hit  farmer  patitieai 

« <  6a|foet  that  bd, 
<watto 


bim,    with 


aai  tba  riglitlbHitiarthe  pior- 
Mte»  and  thea  haaia^  a  anetiag  with  ^aa 
m  the  ttreet  to  pamt  aar  hkeaettn^  dti- 
taribe  a^aty  Anfk  that  Ibay  might  know 
vt  by,  and  tba  erib  where  wt  ariglltba 
matt  eerily  takaa.  Suaaate  bewat  to^io 
ali  riut,  and  betidw  ta  blow  apan  mpMt 
we'^e  all  been  ia,  mora  or  Itm  af  btt 
own  ftmey;  aat  grabbed,  tmyped,  tried, 
earwitfged  by  the  panon  and  braaght-to 
itontoead  aad  watei,  -bat  of  hH  *<Wm 
fimcy;  to  pleatehit  own  tatt^<  ateriing 
out  at  night  to  find  theet  meet  iMereMed 
againtt  nt,  and  peaching  to  tbtM,  Doyoa 
mer  <Mtd  the  dew,  Ub  eyat  ikriihmf 
ha  did  dl  thm, 


power  of  tpaeeh- 


fer  Um  atemettt 


tDanuBel*  taid  Sikee,  foeUngin  hb 
itwitbalooikofalana.  <  Iie%  fona 
I  matt  look  to  mytelf  here.' 
«<  *  Ne^  wh'  ngoiaed  f^agin,  fiadiag  bit 
^Miee^  *  Bte  not— youYt  aoi  the  pertoa. 
Bilk  Tra  BO— ao  molt  to  find  with  yaa.* 
«<<Ob,  yon  haTett%  bavenH  yoof 
mid  Sibet,  lodkingttemly  at  him,  and  ot- 
taatationriy  pairing  a  pbtol  into  a  more 
aoareaieat  pocket.  •  Tbat*t  hicky — for 
oaa  pi  m.     Which  one  that  it,  don*t 


«« <  Ive  got  that  to  tell  jou,  Bill,'  taid 
tlie  Jaw,  drawing  hit  chair  nearer,  *  will 
make  yon  worse  than  me.' 

*  <  Aye  T  returned  the  robber  with  an 
incredulous  air.  '  Tell  away.  Look 
aharp,  or  Nance  will  think  I'm  lost' 

«  <  Lost  r  cried  Pagin.  <  She  hat 
pratty  well  settled  that  in  her  own  mind 
already.' 

<*  Siket  looked  with  an  aspect  of  great 
perplexity  iuto  the  Jew's  face,  and  reaidiog 
no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  riddle 
fliere,  denched  his  coat  collar  in  bi8|huge 
hand,  and  shook  him  soundly. 

** «  Speak,  will  you !'  he  said;  « or  if  you 
don*t,  it  shall  be  for  want  of  breath. 
Open  your  month  and  say  wot  jou*ve  got 
to  say  hi  plain  words.  Out  with  it,  you 
thundering  old  cur,  out  with  it.' 

« <  Suppose  that  lad  that's  lying  there 
i*—'  Fbgin  began. 

«<  Sfket^t^U-ned  round  to  where  Noah 


«<«Wbat  ibear  replied  Sikaa  wHbm 
trameadoat  aath.  <  if  be  wat  Ml  aliva 
tm  leame,  I'd  grind  bit  rituU  under  tba 
iran  iieri  of  mr  boot  into  at  maay  grailit 
at  tbeia  are  haua  upon  liis  head.' 

«««What  if  /  did  H!'  cried  the  Mr 
almost  ia  a  yell  <  /,  timt  know  to  mneb, 
and  eonld  haag  ea  many  beridee  mytelf {' 
*< « I  don't  know,'  replied  SSket,  deadb- 
ing  his  teeth  and  turning  white  at  €ba 
mere  tuggattioa.  <  I'd  do  something  in 
the  jail  that  *ud  get  me  put  in  irons ;  and 
if  I  was  tried  along  with  you,  I'd  fall  upon 
you  with  them  in  the  open  covrt,  and  beat 
your  brrins  out  afore  the  people.  I  should 
haTe  tacb  strength,'  muttered  the  robber, 
poiring  liit  brawny  arm,  'that  I  could 
tmath  your  head  as  if  a  loaded  waggon 
had  gone  ores  it.' 
*•  <  You  would.' 

« <  Would  I!'  taid  the  boatebiaakar.- 
<  Try  me.' 

«<  <  If  it  was  Charley,  or  the  Dodger 

or  Bet,  or 

« <  I  don't  care  who,'  replied  Bikes  im- 
patiently. *  Whoever  it  was,  Pd  serve 
them  the  same.' 

«  Fagin  again  looked  hard  at  the  rob- 
ber, and  motioning  him  to  be  rilent, 
ttooped  over  the  bed  upon  the  floor,  and 
shook  the  sleeper  to  rouse  him.  Sikes 
leant  forward  in  his  chair,  looking  on  with 
his  hands  upon  his  knees  at  if  wondering 
much  what  all  this  questioning  and  pre- 
paration was  to  end  in. 

«<  Bolter,  Bolter.  Poor  ladp  taid 
FVkgin,  looking  up  with  an  exfvesrion  of 
devilish  antidpation,  and  q>eakinff  riowly 
and  with  marked  emphasis.  «He's  tired 
.—tired  with  watchiuff  for  Aer  to  long^— 
watching  for  her,  Bill.' 

**  *  Wot  d'ye  mean?'  asked  Siket,  draw- 
iag  back. 

«  The  Jew  made  no  answer,  but  heoA" 
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to  ft  ritthy  BoilM t.    wkM 

BMM    hM  MM   rtpMl 

9««m,  feokitdiliMtij  almii  Um. 

««<T«U  OM  ttMtagaim— 'OMt  agiia, 
Jwt  far  kim  to  kear,*  «id  Ikt  J«w,  poisl. 
liif  to  Sflns  M  U  tfok*. 

«<  Tall  ycrwlMl?'  Mkad  Ih 
Madi*  alMknif  }daiM  f9t$Uk\j. 

«• « TlMt  abMii— Hufcr/ MM  Ikt  Jaw, 
diKcUiif  Sam  b7tlMwrwt»asifta'pra. 
iFaatbb  Uaviaf  tba  kowa  bafara  kakad 
bwiaMagk.    «Ya«faUo«adk«r?* 

•••Tak* 

"'TaLandoABridaar 
:  -  •  Ym,' 

•xWkaraakaaal  iwopaoplar 

« •  8a  ika  iid.' 
'   «««A  gaatlaniaa,  and  a  bdj  Ikaft  aka 
ktti  gaaa  Co  of  kar  owm  aeoord  bafeta. 


hI6  old  Dnn  fircND  Unit  kc 
rwkad  AooTtka  rooan,  awl  darted  wOd^ 


wko  Mkad  kar  Co  gifa  ap  all  kvr  paK  aad 
Maaka  inC»  wkkk  aka  did-^aiBd  to  da- 
acriU  kka,  wkick  ika  dUU-a«l  to  taU  kar 
vkai  kovaa  it  was  tkat  wa  laaai  at  and  ffo 
to»  wkkk  aka  did— aad  wkaia  U  could  W 


boat  watckad  (roBH,  wkick  ska  di 
wkat  ttaM  tka  paopla  went  tkara,  wkick 
aka  did.  Ska  dSd  all  tkit.  SkaUOdKall, 
ararj  ward  witkout  a  tkraat»  without  a 
BMnmor — ika  did— dida*t  tka  ?*  criadtka 
Jaw,  half  mad  with  fbrj.* 

•«  <  All  right,*  replied  Noak,  acratckiiy 
kia  kead.    <  That*t  jott  what  it  was !' 

** «  Wkat  did  tkaj  mj  about  last  Sun- 
da  J?*  demanded  tke  Jew. 

** «  About  last  Saoday  !*  replied  Noah, 
coMidaring.  « Wk  j,  I  told  yer  that  be- 
fore." 

««*  Again.  Tell  it  again  !*  cried  Elgin, 
tightening  his  gr«»p  on  Sikes,  and  bran- 
dttking  hit  otbw  band  aiofi  as  the  foam 
flew  from  kit  liptk 

«•  They  atk«d  her/  odd  Noah,  who,  aa 
be  grew  mare  wakeful,  aaemed  to  kare  a 
dawnhtf  perDeptkm  wko  Siket  waa,  « tkay 
aakad  bar  why  tke  didn*t  come  latt  Sun- 
day, at  ska  pronuaed.  She 
cottld*nt— * 

«  Why— why?*  iatermpted  the  Jew, 
triumphantly.     •  T«ll  him  thaL* 

««<Becaute  the  wat  forcibly  kqpt  at 
home  by  Bill,  the  man  the  had  told  them 
of  before,*  replied  Noah. 

** «  What  more  of  him?*  cried  tke  Jew. 
<  What  more  of  the  man  the  had  told  them 
of  before?    Tell  him  that,  tell  him  that* 

••  *  WkT,  tkat  the  couldn't  rery  eatily 
gat  out  of  doon  naleet  he  knew  where  the 
wat  ^ing  to,*  taid  Noah;  <and  ao  tke 
firtt  tune  the  went  to  tee  the  lady,  the— 
ka !  ka !  ka !  it  made  me  laugh  when  tke 
aakl  it,  tkat  it  did— eke  gare  him  a  drink 
of  kwdanum.' 

"^HelVt  are!*  cried  Siket,  breakiiig 
taoaly  from  tka  Jaw.    « Let  me  go!' 


Mly  uptkaaCaln. 

«<fiUl,BiUl' cried  the  Jew,  folhifri^ 
kiakaidfy.    « A  void.    Only  a  need.' 

**  The  word  would  not  hare  been  ex- 
okanffed,but  that  tke  kooaebreaker  waa 
UMMa  to  open  tka  door,  on  wkick  be  waa 
aipaadipgfrutdettoalfca  aodvioleDoei 


tke  Jew  oaate  paoting^np. 

«<*Let  ma  out,*  takl  Sftea.  <I>aii\ 
q>eaktoma-4t%iiotBafe.     Letoieoat,! 

« <  Hear  BM  ipaak  a  vQvi,*  NJaiMd  tk« 
Jai^kgFi*rki»kaBd«poB  tka  look.  'Tas 
woB*tbe ^* 

««<  Well,'  replied  the  other. 

«««youwoatbe— too— TMieaC,  Bm?* 
wkuMd  the  Jew. 

«  Tlie  day  wat  bnakiii^  and  there  wat 
kgkt  enoogk  for  tker  naen  to  tee  cKsk 
ottMi^laoeB.  Tbeyezckaaged  one  brief 
glanee ;  there  ivai  a  fire  in  tke  eyea  of 
both  which  oould  not  be  mtttaken. 

<*<!  mean,' laid  Figin,  riiowii^ dmt  be 
felt  all  diiguita  wat  now  uaalen — <  not  too 
rioleot  for  tafety.  Be  crafty.  Bill,  and 
nottooboM.' 

**  Siket  made  no  reply,  but  putting  open 
the  door  of  which  the  Jew  kad  tumad  tke 
lock,  daihed  hito  tke  tilent  atreeta. 

"Without  one  paute  or  mootent^  oob- 
tideration — ^without  once  tuhmig  hit  bead 
to  the  r^[ht  or  left,  or  raiting  hit  eyet  to 
the  iky,  or  lowering  them  to  tke  groondy 
but  looking  itnugfat  before  hiib  with  av^e 
raaalution«  hii  trath  to  tigbtly  compramed 
that  tke  itrained  jaw  iceated  ttaiting 
through  hit  ikin,  the  robber  held  on  hia 
headlong  coune,  nor  mutterod  a  word,  nor 
relaxed  a  muKle  until  he  reached  hit  own 
door.  He  opened  it  toftly  with  a  key, 
itrode  lightly  up  tke  ttairt,  and  entering 
his  own  room,  double-locked  tke  door,  and 
lifting  a  kearr  table  against  it,  drew  back 
tke  curtain  or  the  bed. 
u»-  The  giri  wat  lying  half-dreswd  upon  it. 
the  He  had  routed  her  from  her  tloep,  for  the 
raised  henelf  with  a  hurried  and  startled 
look. 

M<  Get  up,*  mid  the  man. 

« '  it  is  you,  Bill  r  mid  the  giri,  with  an 
ezpremion  of  plearare  at  hit  return. 

•«<  It  it,' was  the  reply.     <Qetup.' 

'<  There  was  a  cancUe  burning,  but  the 
man  hastily  drew  it  from  the  candlestick 
and  buried  it  under  the  grate.  Seeing  the 
faint  light  of  eariy  day  without,  tke  giri 
rote  to  undraw  the  curtain. 

•«<Let  it  be,*«aid  Sikea,  duaCing  hit 
band  before  her.  *  There'k  light  eooiigih 
for  wot  rre  got  to  do.' 

**  *  Bin,  taid  the  giri,  in  the  low  voice  of 
alarm,  *  why  do  you  look  like  that  at  aw?* 

«•  The  robber  sat  regarding  her  for  a  fow 
•eooDdf  with  dilated  noatriis  aad  beaviqg 
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bMMt,  tfid  then  gMipiiip  ber  bj  the  bead 
and  throat  dragoed  bier  into  the  aiddW  of 
the  room,  and  looking  once  towards  the 
door,  placed  his  heavy  hand  upon  her 

«<  Bill,  Bill— *  gtaqied  the  girlt  wrestling 
with  the  streagthof  mortal  fear— <  I  woB*t 
acieamor  cry — not  once— hear  me  speak 
to  me — tell  me  what  I  have  done.* 

« <  You  know,  you  she  derilT  retnmed 
the  robber,  suppressing  bis  breath.  <  You 
were  watched  to-night;  every  word  you 
nid  was  heard.* 

« *  Than  spare  my  life  for  the  love  of 
heaven  as  I  spared  your*s,'  rejoined  the 
girl,  olinginff  to  him.  *  Bill,  dear  Bill,  you 
jou  eannotbave  the  heart  to  kill  me.  Ohl 
think  of  all  1  have  given  up  only  this  one 
oigfat  for  you.  You  $haU  have  time  to 
£uik,  and  save  yourself  this  crime ;  I  will 
iwt  loose  nay  hold,  you  cannot  throw  me 
of.  Bill,  Bill,  for  dear  God*8  sake,  for 
your  own,  for  mine,  stop  before  you  spill 
my  blood.  I  have  been  true  to  you,  upon 
my  guil^  soul  I  have.' 

«•  The  man  struggled  violently  to  release 
his  arms,  but  those  of  the  girl  were  clasped 
round  his,  and  tear  her  as  he  would  he 
oould  not  tear  them  away. 

**  *  Bill**  cried  the  girl,  striving  to  lay  her 
head  upon  bis  breast,  *  the  gentleman  and 
that  dear  ladv  told  me  to-night  of  a  home 
in  some  foreign  country  where  I  could  end 
my  days  in  solitude  and  peace.  Let  me 
aee  them  again,  and  beg  them  on  my  knees 
to  show  the  same  mercy  and  gooifaiess  to 
you,  and  let  us  both  leave  this  dreadful 
place,  and  far  apart  lead  better  lives,  and 
foigct  how  we  have  lived  except  in  pravers, 
and  never  see  each  other  more.  It  is 
never  too  late  to  repent.    They  told  me 

so I  feel  it  now — but  we  must  have  time 

—a  little,  little  time  1 ' 

«  The  house-breaker  freed  one  arm,  and 
grasped  his  pistol.  The  certain^  of  im- 
mecuate  detection  if  be  fired  flashed  across 
hb  mind  even  in  the  midst  of  his  fury,  and 
he  beat  it  twice  with  alUhe  foroe  he  could 
summon,  upon  the  upturned  face  that 
mlnxMt  touched  his  own. 

•<  She  staggered  and  fell,  nearly  blinded 
vrith  the  blood  that  rained  down  from  a 
deep  gash  in  her  forehead,  but  raising  her- 
aelf  mth  difficulty  on  her  knees  drew  from 
her  bosom  a  white  handkerchief — Rose 
Maylie*s  owo^and  holding  it  up  in  her 
folded  hands  as  high  towards  heaven  as  her 
.  feeble  strength  would  let  her,  breathed  one 
prayer  fer  mercy  to  her  Maker. 

••  it  WM  a  ghastly  figuiie  to  look  upon. 
The  murderer  staggering  backward  to  the 
wall,  and  shutting  out  the  sisht  with  his 
hand,  seised  a  heavy  club  and  struck  her 
down. 

**  Of  all  bad  deeds  that  under  cover  of 
the  darkness  had  been  comioitted  within 


w4fi  LoadoDli  booads  ainee  night  bm^ 
over  it,  that  was  the  wont  Of  all  the 
horron  that  roae  with  an  ill  scent  upon  the 
morning  air,  thai  was  the  foulest  awl  most 
cruel. 

«  The  iOB— the  bright  sun  &«t  brinfi 
baok  not  light  alone  but  new  life  and  hooB 
and  freshness  to  man-  hurst  upon  the 
crowded  city  in  dear  and  radiant  glory. 
Tlirough  oMtly«coloursd  glass  and  paftav- 
mended  window^— through  cathedral  doae 
and  rotten  crevice,  it  shed  its  equal  ray «  It 
lighted  up  the  room  where  the  murdesed 
woman  lay.  It  did.  He  tried  to  shut  it 
out,  but  it  would  stream  in.  If  the  sight 
had  been  agfaastly  one  in  the  dull  morning, 
what  was  it  now  in  all  that  brflliant  light? 
**He  had  not  moved:  he  had  been 
afraid  to  stir.  There  had  been  a  naoaa 
and  motion  of  the  hand ;  and  with  tacrar 
added  to  heat  he  had  struck  and  stniek 
agion.  Onoe  he  threw  a  rug  over  it ;  but 
it  was  worse  to  fency  the  eyes,  and  im^pse 
them  moving  towards  him,  than  to  see 
them  glaring  upwards  as  if  watching  the 
reflection  of  the  pool  of  gore  that  quivered 
and  danoed  in  the  sunli^t  on  the  ceilings 
He  had  plucked  it  off  again.  And  there 
was  the  body — mere  flesh  and  blood,  no 
more— but  tuck  flesh,  and  such  blood  1 

**  He  struck  a  light,  kindled  a  fire,  and 
thrust  the  club  into  it.  There  was  human 
hair  upon  the  end  which  biased  and  shrunk 
into  a  ligbt  cinder,  and,  caught  by  the  air» 
whirled  up  the  chimney.  Even  that 
friffhtened  him,  sturdy  as  he  was,  but  he 
held  the  weapon  till  it  broke,  md  then 
piled  it  on  the  coals  to  bum  awaor>  and 
smoulder  into  ashes.  He  washed  himself 
and  rubbed  his  dothes ;  there  were  spots 
that  would  not  be  removed,  but  he  out  the 
pieces  out  and  burned  them.  Horn  these 
stains  were  dispersed  about  the  room! 
The  very  feet  of  the  dog  wwe  bloody. 

**  All  this  time  he  had  never  onoe  tamed 
his  back  upon  the  corpse ;  no,  not  for  a 
moment.  Such  preparations  eompletedj 
he  moved  backwards  towards  the  door, 
dragging  the  dog  with  him,  lest  he  should 
carry  out  new  evidences  of  the  crime  into 
the  streets.  He  shut  the  door  soMy» 
locked  it,  took  the  key,  and  left  the 
house. 

•<  He  crossed  over,  and  glanced  up  at 
the  windpw,  to  be  sure  that  nothing  was 
visible  from  the  outside.  There  was  the 
curtain  still  drawn,  which  she  would  b^ve 
opened  to  admit  the  light  she  never  saw 
again*  It  lay  nearly  under  there.  & 
knew  that.  God,  how  the  sun  poured 
dovm  upon  the  very  spot ! 

**  The  ghnoe  was  instantaneous.  It 
was  a  relief  to  have  got  free  of  the  room. 
He  whistled  on  the  dog»  and  walked 
rapid]  V  away. 

*•  He  went  through  Islington ;  strode 
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sain  alBKMt  m  mim    dfttiring  him  to  ha?e  been  quiu  j( 

liMib  iMMei  bmtt    «M,  tkalie  1 

«r  Vfe  A  tMiat 


tkm  ktMm  hjr  tte    cm;  itlmbad 

••Therewii 


teik.  Mi  «MHiif  «ke  «<Md  vIMi^lH    cr  Mxto  akm  in  tint.    1W  rabberiAer 


tieed  in  hii  ooner,  and  bad  tkmuM  ji^tawji 
te«liM«i«t  li«di'£«d,  lii«M  •i*6»p>  nhao  benM  balfw ■!»■■< lytba 
""  '  ~iky witmnao of » new eowen. 

«  Tbk  waa  an  antic  Mmt.  Wf  < 


onfoattotFwd  hamu,mn(^ 


kf  4w   h^iliiuad    tbi  te* 

Mihi^^4hin<wwrB— lb»nartaf*na—  ^r  dog*  and  bonea»  «liiaap  p 

jWMriMJiaiwd  JwadytiBiuiud    iliun  MnMte»  and  fMb-tUoa  wana, 

liiialif  ay —d^wmaiHaldi and  lying  aanried  «n  a oaM  Ang  to  Int  bnck.     Ba 

«r  Mate  iaY«l»  lad  anrtingvp  nntianuu  wai  tiie  signal  for  virioni  hom^ 

«ir4aaM«*ar«p««nd^te  Jakaa  with  the  eonnU^uian,  mhkk  linafc- 

ened  not  until  be  had  made  Ua  aiqiper. 


be  gata^tfanl^miiNar    md  opened  bia  box  of  tiaaiunaa»  ufaen  be 
lagnt  aanoMMtaai    laganmuilj   ootrifed  U       ' 


it    Huniani   nrntwaMgnod^Uoe^ 

•atirei;  wdMAofmoat  peofM  i«i^.        «<<And  wbat  be  tet 
Thiimr  U  diriaiai  bb  itepi,    miii^    aa^  Haityrariwda 

laalranga 


fmftmkji  Mlaring  at  «  snails  paoe,  or  MnMr* 

■■|ili|  dtugilhtt  and  idly  breakny  «be  «« « Tbii,' hM  the  fell«ir  prodndag  aoa^ 

Mg«  «Mi  b  aliab.    Bnt  nban  be  get  « ibis  ia  tbe  infUUUe  and  infnlnable  eoaa. 

Aave,  fM  tbe  fwaph  be  met-^tfan  reiy  poiition  ht  reaMfbi^  aU  aotta  of  Aain> 

rtiilinnltbn  daow    aaamadto^toir  bim  im,  db«»  mildeiP,  i|^  apeok,  i|»ot,  or 

«Mi  ■■piulia.     Bwik  ba  toned  agai%  ipaMar,  fram  alb,  wa^  Mnci^  cnmbrio, 

«Mbo«t  fbe  oania|e  «d  pwcbaae  bit  -or  «otb»  crape,  atotf;  oarpot,  mmhiD,  iniali% 

iwip»  iiaigb  be  bad  taHad  no  Ibedibr  bembaaean,  or  woollen ttaC    Wineitaini^ 

■■■ybenifei  «ad  enae  mora  be  lingered  fruit  itaBBi,  beer  ttaina,  water  ataim,  paint 

nn  tbe  Madtii  nniiia<aia  wbere  «e  ge.  ataina,  pitab  etaim,  any  itainr    ail  ooaaa 

^Ha  wnudaudofariBiea  nndmaeaof  Mt  at  one  nib  wilii  the  inlaUible  and  in- 

ginnnd  nnd  atfi  canm  bank  to  tbe  oM  Takiable  composition,     if  a  lady  rtainaber 

place;  aenbig  and  neon  bad  paaaed,  and  benaniv  Ae  baa  only  need  to  awallow  one 

ibn  ^  iMn  on  Iba  wnne»  and  atili  be  eycennd  Ae'k  ourad  at  onoe— Ibrit^  poi- 


wmbted  tonndbe^  and  np  anddown»  and  lo**     If «  gantleman  wanti  to  nwe  bit» 

■inni  id  I  iiani,  nnd  fill  lingefed  abont  be  b«  on|y  need  to  bolt  one  1^  aqjnarob 

iwmaMspet     At laat  be  got  nvay,  and  and  ba  faai  pot  it  beyond  ^|neation--4ar 

AapedMiWUiaefor  HaMd.  itiiquitoas  ntiAotory  as  e  pistei^Nillelr 

«ltifni«dne«'toleok-atnigfat  wbenlbe  and  a  great  deal  nastier  in  tbe  flarour,  odo- 

«Mn  fpibe  Hredout,  and  tbe  dog  limping  seqoendy  tbe  more  orwfit  in  taking  it 

MdbMMfrnaitbeuMcnMomed^xeroise,  One  penny  n  aqfoare.    WHb  all  tbaae  w- 

lamed  down  tbe  hill  by  the  church  of  tbe  torn,  one  penny  a  aqoara.* 

^friat  i»igt»  and  pleAWng  along  the  little  •*  There  ware  two  boyen  dbeady,  and 

•knel,  «i«pt  bito  n  smiOl  pid>bc-boaR^  awre  of  the  listoneia  plainly  bantalnd, 

l»baataumH5  light  bad  gnided  Ibem  to  Ibe  He  vender  obaarvbig  ttis,  famroaed  in 

ipelt     TbefO  wm  n  ira  in  the  top-reon^  bi^oad^. 

nnd  wma  vautttrr-kbourBrB  were  difok-  «<«  1ft  all  bought  op  as  Ant  mil  can  be 

bigbelbivit.     They  made  rDom  ler  tbe  made,*  said  the  Mlow.     <  Tfabre  are  fonr- 

V  bnt  be  sat  down  in  tbe  furthest  toen  wator-miUs,  six  steam  a^iam,  and  a 


ooner,  and  ate  and  drank  alone,  or  mtber 
with' bis 


and  ate  and  drank  alone,  or  mtber  galvanic  battery  always  n-woikinff  opon  it, 
deg,  towbombe«aBt«morielof  and  they  ean*t  make  it^ftat  enoiwb,  ttMM^ 
nttaietotfme.  Ibe  asen  work  so  hard  that  ibe?  die  oC  and 


food  from  ttaie  to  time.  Ibe  ssen  work  so  bard  that  ibey  die  oC 

**  Tim  i!iomsmmiim  of  ibe  men  amem  the  widows  is    pensioned   direotlj 

bled  here  turned  upon  the  neigbbouriig  twenty  pound  a-yoar  fer  eoA  of  A 

iHrf  mid  ftMMn,  nnd  iiban  thoaa  topics  Ann,  and  »  pmiom  af  if^  far 
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tlie  nne,  aad  foov  iactliiiigft'k 
viih  >oy«  Ojm  pomj  a  igmywk  WiM* 
atMns»  friitr^akiij  baar-itahw,  wiit«vtihii» 
poioi-itaiiiSy  pitch  #wiiMi,  miiii-8t«hw»  blood- 
ftaiin  htre  n  »  itw  upon  tlM  hai  of  % 
gnntteman  in  qcmiiugr  tUt  TU  l»lfi«  de«« 
om  Ufoc»  be  QM  oite  m«  «  pint  ofaK' 

« « 111  teke  it  dean  out,  8iii'  repliflA 
iIm  qmb*  «udpag  to  the  a»aip«iif;«  More 
jwuciAcoine  aorow  the  leoiia  to  get  it^ 
Gentlemee  eU»  oUNve.  the  dark  tteiavpoA. 
4iis  geetlemaali  hat,  no  wider  than  a  ahiU 
liiigy  hut  thieker  than  a  haUnsiown.  Whe* 
(her  it  ia  a  wide^stain,  firuit^ataM^  heer-«taini 
walec-stain»  peint-8tain>  fitoh-atain^  mud* 
itain*  or  blood-ftain--*' 

a  Tbeman  got  Ao  farther,  for  Sihes  with 
n  hideous  imprecation  orerthrew  the  tables 
and  tearing  the  hai  from  hini».  bui«t  out  of 
(be  house. 

«  With  the  same  perracttty  of  Ming 
and  irresolution  that  had  fastened  upon 
him,  despite  bimself,  all  day » the  murderer, 
finding  that  he  was  not  foUowed»  and  thai 
they  most  probably  considered  bim  some 
ibunken  suUen  feUow,  tunned  back  up  the 
town,  and  getting  out  of  the  glare  of  the- 
lampa  of  a  stegMoach  that  was  standings 
in  the  street,  was  wa&ing  past,  when  he 
leoogniied  the  mail  from  London,  and 
saw  (hat  it  was  standing  at  the  little  poel- 
oftce.  He  almost  knew  whatwattoeome, 
but  be  crossed  over  and  listened* 

«  The  guard  was  standing  at  the  door 
waiting  for  the  letter4>ag.  A  man  droesed 
liken  gamekeeper  came  up  at  the  moment, 
mid  he  banded  him  a  basket  whieh  lajp 
ready  on  the  pavement, 

<«<  Tbat%  for  your  people,*  said  the 
guard.  *  Now,  look  aliTe  in  there,  wUL 
you.* 

•  Pamn  that  'ere  bag,  it  wamt  reaiDi 
Qight  i^ore  last:  this  wont  do,  you  know.' 

*«  Anything  new  up  in  town,  Ben?' 
twkftd  the  gamekeeper,  drawing  back  to  the 
wiudow  shutters,  the  better  to  admire  tbe 
hofaes, 

<*  •  No,  nothing  that  I  knows  on,' replied 
the  man,  pulling  on  his  gloves.  Cora's 
up  a  little.  I  heard  talk  of  a  murder*  too^ 
down  Spitalfields  way,  but  1  dont  reckon 
roudi  upon  it.* 

« <  Ob,  thafs  quite  true,'  said  a  gentle* 
gmn  iottde,  who  was  looking  out  of  the 
window.  'Anda  very  dregful  muidei 
it  was,' 

««  Was  it,  9ir?*  rejoined  the  guaid; 
^iching  bis  hat  'Man  or  woman,  pray, 
sir?' 

-*  A  woman,'  relied  the  gentieman« 
<  It  is  supposed  -.«— ^ 

<<  <  Now,,  Sent'  oried  the  coachmen  im* 
patiently. 


*  are  yen  9enetnsle6p.i»thei>e3^ 
'^^Ceiii^'  csieA  (he     ~     ~ 

amuiing^ouft. 

«*«Gown0,*grQSiM  dm  snairi.  *Ali| 

ant  the  yeimt 'oeasan  ef  propav«y  r 
tolahnar  AmeytoBse^  hm  1 1 


knesr 

««Tbe  hew>  scnnded  a  fern 
nnlas^  and  tbe  eoeeh  was  MM» 

«  same  lemmned  standKn^  in  the  smel^ 

■df  nnmea«dhywhat  he  bed  jnsl 

ssidagilated  by  n»  Ktonget 

«.    Alft 


ingtbi »  doubt  wheee  le-fe. 

he  want  beak  again,  and  teoh  tbe  immI 

which  kedaftom  BalflMcto  ih  Akana. 

«•  lie  wmiieB doggedly;  hu»«beMI 
the  town  behind  hiai,  ssJ' plunged  Mi  that 
aad  flirther  into  dfceseUtnde  and  dastawsi 
of  theined»hefcltndieedandas»eainey 
ingupon  him  which  shook  him- fte  the  eeaai 
J&revy  el^eet  befeve  hia^  lotstsnio  or 
shadow*  stsU  or  movnig^  teoh  the  seasMnne^ 
of  sMaa  fsaifcl  ddng ;  but  diese  lbm» 
were  nothing  eempared  tn  the  senae  thai 
haunted  him  of  that  mondng^  gliasHj 
fignre  foUowing  at  his  b«sle  He  eenii 
tmoe  its  shadow  hs  the  gloom^  "*PPb^  *^ 
assallest  item  ol  the  enihne,  and  note  hoie 
stiff  and  solemn  it  aeemed  te  stalh  sIsngM 
He  could  hear  its  garmenls  iVMUng  in  th« 
teavea,  and  eeoty  breath  of  wii^  eamn 
laden  widi  that  hMt  low  erf.  If  hn 
stopped,  it  did  tbe  saase.  Jf  he^  ma^  fli 
fallowed— not  mnning  too,  thel  would 
hum  been  a  relief,,lMit  like  a-  eeypae  ei»a 
dowed  with  the  mere  machinery  ol  Mftj 
and  home  upon  one  atowmciianoholy  whM 
thet  never  rose  or  ML 

•f^M  timea  he  turned  with  dufssata 
determinatien,  reaoWed  to  beat  this  phan- 
tom ^  though  it  sbeiild  look  him  dead  | 
bnt  the  hair  rose  from  hia  head,  and  his 
blood  stood stiU;  for  it  bad  turned  wUh 
him  and  was  beUnd  him  then.  He  hnd 
kept  it  before  bim  that  moninff,  but  it  wpe 
behind  him  nom  .  always.  He  leant  hh 
back  against  a  bank,  and  felt  diet  it  steed' 
above  him,  visibW  out  against  the  eqld 
uight-aky.  He  threw  himself  upon  the 
roed  on  his  bark  upon  the  reed.  At>hii 
head  it  stood,  silent,  eieoti  and  still — a 
living  grave-stone  with  its  epitaph  in 
blood. 

*«  Let  no  man  talk  of  murderers  esc^ 
ing  justiee,  and  hint  that-  Providence  nrasl 
sl^ep.  There  were  twen^  score  of  vtokm 
deaths  in  one  long  minute  of  that  agen^ 
of  fear. 

<«  There  was  a  shed  in  a  ield  he  pessed 
that  offbred  shelter  for  tbe  night.  Before 
the  door  were  three  tall  poplar  trees,  whieh 
made  it  very  dark  wiOiin,  and  the  viind 
moaned  through  them  with  a  dismal  well* 
Dn  eonJtf  Mtf  walk  on  till  dsyK^ 
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ifrfa,  uA  httg  tw  nwtebad  fctiatf  dow 
to  the  miU- 40  uiitogo  new  torture. 

«  For  now  a  YkloBeatto  before  him»  n 
eowtant  aodvuMe  terrible  than  that  finom 
wMoh  he  had  eaoeped.  Those  widely 
ilwiiig  ejet,  to  IttHrelew  and  to  glasay, 
tkit  be  had  better  borne  to  aee  than  think 
opon,  appealed  in  the  midat  of  the  dait^ 
neat;  light  in  thenaehre^ but  giviog  Hght 
to  nothing.  There  neie  but  two,  but  they 
wereeferywhate.  If  heihetouttheaghtt 
B  the  nxNn  wn  er  et  y  well-kuown 
» indeed,  that  he  would  hatw 
kifhehad 


[Dec 


eyaai 


The  body  wai  in  iCt  place,  and  iti 
HU  at  he  aaw  them  when  he  stole 
wmj*  He  got  up  and  ruibed  into  the 
iahi  without.  Hie  figure  wai  behind  him* 
He  le  entoied  the  ahed  «ad  dvunk  down 
OBoe  uMieb  Tne  eyea  were  ttiare  oefiMe 
behadlakihiflMalfaloiv. 

«*  And  here  he  itwained  in  anch  terror 
at  naae  but  be  ean  know*  treeabBng  in 
the  oold  sweat  ataiting 
mddenly  there 
od  the  noiie  of 
and  the  roar  of  voioea 
1  in  alarm  and  wonder.  Anyaound 
of  Benin  that  lonely  plaoe,  even  though 
It  coaffeyed  a  real  eaute  of  alarm,  wai 
aomnthing  to  hiai.  He  rtgained  hit 
itrength  and  eneigy  at  the  proapect  of 
pertMal  danoer,  and  ipringing  to  hit  ftot 
iMbed  into  ne  open  air. 

*<  The  broad  iky  MoaMd  on  fife.  Ritinff 
into  the  air  with  diowen  of  tparfct,  and 
lolfing  one  abofo  the  other,  were  theeta  of 
fiamr.  fighting  the  ataMMphere  for  milea 
round,  and  dniing  doudt  of  tmoke  in  the 
<fireotionwhere  heilood.  The  ihouti  grew 
louder  at  new  voioei  swelled  the  roar,  and 
he  could  hear  the  cry  of  Fire  mingled  with 
the  ringing  of  an  alarm-bell,  tfaie  fall  of 
heary  bodiet,  and  the  crackling  of  flamet 
aa  they  twined  round  some  new  obstacle, 
and  shot  aloft  at  though  refredied  by  food. 
The  noise  increaaed  at  be  looked.  There 
were  people  thertf — men  and  women- 
light,  buttle.  It  was  like  new  life  to  him. 
He  darted  onward — straight,  headloog — 
dashing  through  brier  aod  bnike,  and  leap- 
iitt  gate  and  fence,  as  madly  as  the  dog 
who  careered  with  loud  and  soundmg  bark 
beiore  bim. 

«  He  came  upon  the  spot  There  were 
half-dieased  figures  tearing  to  and  fro,some 
eadeavouringto  drsff  the  frightened  horses 
from  the  stdbles,  ottiers  driring  the  cattle 
from  the  yard  and  out-houses,  and  others 
eoaiing  laden  from  the  burning  pile  amidst 
a  shower  of  lalliog  sparks,  and  the  tumbling 
down  ol  red^iot  beams.  The  apertures 
where  doon  and  windows  stood  an  hour 
ago,  disclosed  a  mam  of  raging  file;  walls 
rooked  and  cruosbled  into  the  burning 


wdl:  the  molton  lead  and  iroopomed 
down,  white  hot,  upon  the  ground.  Women 
and  children  shrieked,  and  men  eneoursged 
each  odier  witti  noisy  shouts  and  dweis. 
The  clanking  of  the  engino-pumps  and 
the  spirting  and  hissing  of  the  water  as  it 
fell  upon  ttie  bUsing  wood,  added  to  the 
tremendous  roar.  He  shouted  too,  till  he 
was  hoarse ;  and  fiyin^  from  merncny  and 
and  hims^  plunged  mto  the  thickest  of 
the  throng. 

**  mther  and  thidier  he  difed  thai  night 
—now  workiug  at  the  pumpa,  and  now 
hurrying  through  the  smoae  and  flame,  but 
never  ceasing  to  engage  himaelf  wlieiefei 
noise  and  men  were  thickest  Up  and 
down  the  ladders,  upon  the  roofe  of  boikU 
ingt,  over  floors  that  quaked  and  trembled 
with  his  weight,  under  the  lee  of  felling 
bricks  and  stooei,    in  every  part  of  that 

rflre  was  he,  but  he  bore  a  diarmed 
and  had  neither  scratch  nor  bruise^ 
nor  weariness  nor  thought  tiQ  morning 
dawned  again  and  only  sasoke  and  black- 
ened ruins  remained. 

«  This  mad  excitement  over,  there  i^ 
turned  with  tenfold  force  the  dreadful  con- 
sciousness of  his  crime.  He  looked  suspi- 
ciously about  him,  for  the  men  were  coo- 
versing  in  groups,  aod  be  feared  to  he  the 
subject  of  their  talL  The  dog  obeyed  the 
s^nificant  beckof  his  finger,a^  they  drew 
of  stealthily  together.  He  passed  near  an 
engine  whore  some  men  were  seated,  and 
they  called  to  him  to  share  in  tiieir  refredi- 
ment  He  took  some  bread  and  meat ; 
and  as  he  drank  a  drai:«ht  of  beer,  heard 
the  firemen,  who  were  from  London,  talk- 
w^  about  the  murder.  '  He  has  gone  to 
Butningham,  they  say,*  said  one:  <but 
theyli  hate  bim  yet  for  the  acoutt  are  out* 
and  by  to-morrow  night  thereH  be  a  ciy 
all  through  the  country.' 

«He  hurried  off  aod  walked  tiH  he 
almost  dropped  upon  the  ground;  then  lay 
down  in  a  lane,  and  had  a  long,  but  broken 
and  uneasy  sleep.  He  wandered  on  again, 
irresolute  and  undecided,  and  oppressed 
with  the  fear  of  another  soUtaiy  night 

«  Suddenly  he  took  the  desperate  reeo- 
tion  of  going  back  to  London. 

« '  There's  somebody  to  speak  to  there, 
at  all  events/  he  thought.  *  A  good 
hiding-place,  too.  Theyli  never  expect 
to  nab  me  there  after  this  country  scent. 
Wh^  can't  I  lay  by  for  a  week  or  so,  and 
fbrcing  blunt  fhnn  Fisgin,  get  abroad  to 
FVancel     Damme,  111  risk  it* 

«  He  acted  upon  this  impulse  without 
delay,  aod  choosing  the  least  frrequenled 
roads,  began  his  joumcfy  back,  resolved  to 
lie  foocealed  witiiin  a  short  distance  of  the 
meU^lis,  and,  entering  it  at  dusk  by  a 
circuitous  route,  to  prooeed  to  that  part 
of  it  which  he  had  fixed  ca  for  Ins  des- 
destination. 
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<«  The  dog,  though, — if  anj  deaoriptioiiB 
of  him  were  <mt,  it  would  not  be  fot^gotten 
that  the  dog  was  mining  and  bad  probablj 
gone  with  him.  This  might  lead  to  his 
apprehension  as  he  passed  along  the  streets. 
He  resolved  to  drown  him,  and  walked  on 
looking  about  for  a  pond ;  piddng  up  a 
heaivy  stone  and  tying  it  to  his  handkerchief 
as  he  went. 

«<  The  animal  looked  up  into  hb  mas- 
ter%  face  while  thpae  preparations  irere 
making — and,  whether  his  UMtinct  appre- 
hended something  of  tiieir  purpose,  or  the 
robber's  sidelong  look  at  him  was  sterner 
than  ordinary— skulked  a  little  further  in 
the  rear  than  usual,  and  oowered  as  he 
came  more  slowly  along.  When  his  mas- 
tw  hahedat  the  brink  of  a  pool  and  looked 
rooDd  to  call  him,  he  stopped  outriffht. 

M «  Bo  you  hear  me  cidl,  come  here  ?* 
cried  Sikes  whitffing. 

**  The  animal  came  up  from  the  very 
force  of  habit;  but  as  Sikes  stooped  to 
attach  the  handkercbSef  to  bis  throat,  he 
altered  a  low  growl  and  started  back. 

**  *  Come  baiok,'  said  the  robber,  stamp- 
ing on  the  ground.  The  dog  wagged  his 
taO,  but  moved  not  Here  Sikes  made  a 
lunninff  noose  and  called  him  again. 

**  The  dog  advanced,  retreated,  paused 
an  initenf,  turned  and  scoured  away  at 
his  hardest  speed. 

**  The  man  whistled  again  and  again, 
and  sat  down  and  waited  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  he  would  return.  But  no  dpg 
i^ppesffed,  and  he  resumed  his  journey.** 

The  tale  is  now  rapidly  hurried  to 
a  doee.  Sikes,  in  endavouring  to  es- 
cape from  his  pursuers,  throws  himself 
irom  Uie  roof  of  a  boose,  and  is 
strangled  by  a  rope,  which  gets  acci- 
dentiuly  round  his  neck.  This  clumsy 
termination  of  the  murderer^s  career 
being,  even  to  the  engraved  frontis- 
piece representing  it,  a  bungling  imi- 
tation or  the  catastrophe  of  the  arch- 
dcACon  in  Victor  Hugo  s  Hunchback  of 
Notre  Dame. 

Oliver,  Rose  and  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Maylie,  Mr.  Brownlow  and  his 
fnend  Mr,  Grimwig,  &c  &c.,  are  all, 
of  course,  made  superlatively  happy ; 
the  subordinate  characters  are  also 
satisfactorily  disposed  of ;  but  the  fate 
of  the  Jew  Fagm  reqtiires  a  more  de- 
tailed history,  and  with  it  we  shall 
close  our  notice  of  Oliver  Twist  We 
need  not  say  that  the  chapter  we  are 
about  to  quote  contains  ample  evidence 
of  that  singular  talent  for  minute  and 
accurate  observation  of  the  workings 
of  the  human  heart,  which  we  have 
already  attributed  to  Mr.  Dickens. 


ijf  ne  vanwL  uvh  osna 

scarcely  moved  since 

id  now  that  the  jnd^ 

I  still  remained  in  the 


o^urt  was  paved  from  floor  io  roof  with 
human  faces.  Inquisitive  andeager  eyes 
peered  from  every  inch  of  space ;  from 
the  rail  before  the  dock,  away  into  the 
sharpest  anffle  of  the  snudlest  angle  in  the 
galleries,  all  looks  were  fixed  upon  one 
man — the  Jew.  Before  him  and  behind* 
above,  below,  on  the  right  and  on  the 
lefi— he  seemed  to  stand  surrounded  by 
a  firmament  all  bright  with  beaming 
eyes* 

**  He  stood  there,  m  all  this  glare  of 
Uvinff  lighA,  with  one  hand  resting  on  the 
woo&n  sls^  hefers  him,  and  the  other 
held  to  his  ear,  and  his  head  thrust  for* 
ward  to  enable  him  to  catch  with  greater 
distinctness  every  word  that  fell  from  the 
predding  judge,  who  was  delivering  his 
chaigo  to  the  jury.  At  times  he  turned 
hb  eyes  sharply  upon  them  to  observe  the 
effect  of  the  slightest  feather-weight  in 
his  favour ;  and  when  the  points  against 
him  were  stated  with  terrible  distinctness, 
looked  towards  his  counsel  in  mute  ap- 
peal that  he  woold  even  then  uige  some- 
thing in  his  behalf.  Beyond  these  mani- 
festetions  of  anxiety,  he  starred  not  hand 
or  foot.  He  *  " 
the  trial  began ;  and  i 
ceased  to  speak,  he  still 
saine  strained  attitude  of  dose  attentioo» 
with  his  gase  bent  on  him  as  though  be 
listened  still. 

**  A  slight  bustle  in  the  court  recalled 
hfan  to  himself,  and  looking  round  he  saw 
that  the  jurymen  had  turned  together  to 
consider  of  their  verdict.  As  his  eyes 
wandered  to  the  gallery,  he  conld  see  the 
people  riaioff  above  each  otiier  to  see  his 
nee :  some  liastily  applying  their  glassee 
to  their  eyes,  and  others  whispering  thehr 
neighbonrs  with  looks  expressive  of  ab- 
horrence. A  few  there  were  who  seemed 
unmindful  of  him,  and  looked  only  to  the 
jury  in  impatient  wonder  how  they  could 
delay,  bnt  in  no  one  face — not  even  among 
the  women,  of  whom  there  were  many 
there— could  he  vead  the  faintest  sym- 
pathy with  him,  or  any  feeling  but  one  of 
all  •absorbing  interest  that  he  should  be 
condemned. 

**  As  be  saw  all  this  in  one  bewildered 
glance,  the  death-like  stillness  came 
again,  and  looking  back,  he  saw  that  the 
jurymen  had  turned  towards  the  judge. 
Hush! 

«  They  only  sought  permission  to 
retire. 

«<  He  looked  wistfully  into  their  frees, 
one  by  on^  when  they  passed  out,  as 
though  to  see  which  way  the  greater 
number  leant;  but  that  was  fruitless. 
The  jailer  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 
He  foUowed  mechanically  to  the  end  of 
the  dock,  and  sat  down  on  a  ehtas*    Tha 
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noikor  with  hit  knife,  at  tmj  idk  tfM- 
Hilor  «%kl  ka? «  dooft. 

<*  In  tko  aune  waj,  i^m  ka  tonad 
kit  ^aa  towaidt  tka  judm  k»  mind 
bagnn  to  b«tT  itMlf  with  tka  fiMkioa  of 
kb  dratt»  and  what  ii  coat,  and  kow  ha 
pot  it  Oft.  Thara  waa  an  old  &t  gontk- 
«Mi  OB  tka  banch*  too^  whohad  gona  out 
aoqia  half  an  kov  befoi^  and  now  cama 
hack.  He  wondered  within  himaelf 
whether  thit  otaa  had  been  to  get  hk 
£naer,  what  ha  had  had,  and  where  he 
kad  kad  i^  and  panned  thit  train  of 
earaleat  thoaght  until  tome  new  object 
canght  hb  eye  and  routed  another. 

-  Not  that  all  thit  time  hit  mind  waa 
for  an  inataat  free  from  one  opprettiTe 
OTarwhelming  aente  of  the  gimre  tha^ 
opened  ai  hit  leet;  it  wat  erer  nretent  to 
him,  hnt  in  a  Tagua  and  general  way,  and 
ha  could  not  &  hit  thoughtt  ufon  iU 
Thtti,eTen  while  he  trembled  and  tumedft 
burning  hot  at  the  idea  of  tpeedy  death, 
ke  fall  to  counting  the  iron  tniket  before 
khn,  and  wondermg  how  the  head  of  ona 
had  been  broken  off,  and  whether  they 
would  menditorleaTeitatitwat.  Then 
ke  thought  of  all  the  horron  of  the  gal- 
lowt  and  the  toaflfbld,  and  ttopped  to 
watch  a  man  tprinkling  the  floor  to  eool 
H»  and  then  went  on  to  think  again. 

**  At  leorth  there  wat  a  cry  of  tilence, 
and  a  breaUilett  look  from  all  towarda 
the  door.  The  Jorr  returned  and  patted 
kim  dote.  He  could  glean  nothing  fVom 
tkefar  facet ;  they  might  at  well  have  been 
af  ttoae.  Perfect  ttillnem  entned — not 
a  ruttle— not  a  breath — Guilty. 

**  The  building  rang  with  a  tremendout 
tkoQt,  and  another,  and  another,  and  then 
it  echoed  deep  loud  groant  that  gathered 
atraagth  aa  they  twelled  out,  like  angry 
thunder.  I4  wat  a  peal  of  loy  from  the 
pepulace  outtide,  greeting  the  newa  that 
U  WMld  die  on  Monday. 

••  The  ncite  tubiided,  and  he  wat 
atked  if  ke  had  anything  to  tay  why 
aantaMe  of  daalh  thoold  not  be  paaeed 
upon  hinu  He  had  retumed  hit  litteniag 
aHifda,  and  looked  intently  at  hit  quet- 
tiooaff  while  the  demand  waa  OMide,  bu4 
k  waa  twice  rapeated  beforaheaeemad  to 
hear  iA»  and  then  he  only  mailered  that 
he  waa  aa  eld  maa    aft  oU  BMa^an  old 


Lteftft 


apauad 


gaaadttapidlyi 
and  obeyed. 

<«  They  led  kim  ( 
under  the  ca«rt,  where 
warn  waitiag  till  tkair  twma  < 
otken  were  talking  la  tkttr  fi 
crowded  round  ^  grata  ^ikk  kiokad  into 
tkeopenyard.  Tkere  mat  aohm^  tkaaa. 
to  tpaak  to  Ann,  but  aa  ha  pataaj  Ihft. 
pritonart  Ml  hack  to  aaftdar  kim  aaeaar 
▼iaible  to  tke  paonla  who  meaadhigiBg 
to  the  ban,  and  they  aamilad  kim  witk 
opprobriout 
hUed.  Ha 
have 


havetaat 
harriad  h 


through  a  glooa^  : 
tage,  lighted  by  a  few  diaa  lamgej 
tWintenor  af  the] 

«<  Heaekewaai 
not  hare  about  hiai.tka  i 
patu^lkelam;  ttaaa 
they  led  him  to  one  of  the 
cdJa,  and  left  him  tkeiu— ^done. 

«■  He  mi  down  on  a  atone  beadi  oppoi> 
tito  the  doer^  wkkkterfod  fiirteat  aad 
kedttead,  and  catting  kit-  bloodtkot  eyea 
apoft  the  gronnd,  tiiad  to  coUeot  Ua 
tkeughtt.  After  a  wkfla  ke  b^jan  to 
■amember  a  fiiw  ^ajontod  fragmeali  of 
what  the  judga.  had  taid,  thongh  it  had 
teamed  to  him  at  the  tima  that  ke  eo^ld 
nat  kear  a  ward.  Tbata  gndnaOy  fUD 
koo  tkair  paopv  pkoaa,  aad  by  dtgetm 
tuggetted  more,  to  that  in  a  littm  tiamhe 
had  the  whcde  almoat  at  it  waa  delivaml 
To  be  hanged  bT  the  neck  till  ke  wat 
deadp^that  waa  the  end.  To  ba  hai^ 
by  the  neck  tUl  he  waa  dead. 

«  Aa  itcamaon  vary  dark,  ha  began  to 
think  of  all  the  men  he  had  known  who 
had  died  upon  the  acaffold  tome  of  them 
through  hit  meant.  They  rote  up  in 
tuch  quick  toccettioa  that  be  could  hanOj 
count  them.  He  had  teen  tome  of  thna 
die, — and  joked  too,  becaute  tJkey  died 
with  prayen  upon  tknr  lipt.  With  what 
a  rattling  noita  the  drop  went  ^owa ; 
and  how  auddenly  they  chajiged  firaai 
ttrongandvigoroua  men  todangfing  ht^ 
of  dothet ! 

<f  SoM  af  tipn  p^ghikmM  iakiliM 
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npcrn  Unt  veiy  spot. 
U  WM  Ttrj  dark  ;  why  didnl  they  bring 
light?  The  eeU  had  b6M  hmlt  for 
mj  yeun — loorM  of  men  nintfc  have 
1  their  laet  hoon  thereat  was  like 
_  in  a  Tanlt  strewn  with  dead 
bodies-— the  oap^  the  noose,  the  pinkmed 
arms— the  ftoss  that  he  Iniew  efen  be- 
aei^  that  hideons  reil^Light!  lig^! 

**  At  length  when  his  hands  were  mw 
with  beating  against  the  heaTj  door  and 
wan%  two  men  appearod,  one  bearing  a 
eandle^  which  he  thrast  into  an  iron 
cmkUestiflk  fixed  against  the  wall,  and  the 
other  dFBMing  in  a  mattrsss  on  which  to 
pass  the  ^(hC  for  the  prisoner  was  to  be 
IsA  alone  no  more. 

«  Then  came  night—  da^rfc,  dismal, 
sileat  night.  Other  watchers  are  glad  to 
bear  the  tkvxdk  docks  strike,  for  they 
tell  of  life  and  oemiBg  day.  TotheJew 
thejbrooght  despair.  The  boom  of  every 
noB  bell  came  laden  with  the  one  deep 
bellow  somid— Death.  What  araUed  the 
noise  and  bistle  of  cheerfol  mombff, 
whieh  penetrated  even  thereto  him?  It 
was  another  form  of  knallf  with  mockery 
added  to  the  wanung. 

•*  The  day  passed  off-^y,  thore  was 

no  day  t  **  '^'^  S^^^  ••  ■®**"  •■  conm— .  ^ ^ ^    -^ 

and  night  eame  on  tigain ;  night  so  lonff  three  prssented  ihemselves  at  the  lodge- 
Mid  yet  eo  short;  long  in  its  dreadful  gate,  and  inquired  with  anxious  fisces 
•Benoa*  and  short  in  its  fleeting  boors. 
One  time  he  raved  and  blasphemed,  and 
nt  another  howled  and  tore  his  hair. 
VeneraMe  men  of  his  own  persoasion  had 
come  to  pray  beside  him,  but  he  had 
driven  them  away  with  cnrMs.  They 
lenewied  their  charitable  efiorts,  and  he 
heat  them  oil. 

**  Saturday  night ;  he  had  only  one 
nSght  more  to  live.  And  as  he  thought 
of  this,  the  day  broke— Sunday. 

•*  It  was  not  until  the  night  of  this  last 
awful  day  that  a  withering  sense  of  his 
helpless  desperate  state  came  in  its  full 
intensity  upon  his  blighted  soul ;  not  that 
he  had  ever  held  any  defined  or  positive 
hopes  of  mercy,  but  that  he  had  never 
been  able  to  consider  more  than  the  dim 
probability  of  dying  so  soon.  He  had 
spoken  liUle  to  either  of  the  two  men  who 
relieved  eadi  other  in  their  attendance 
upon  him,  f^nd  they,  for  their  parts,  made 
no  effort  to  rouse  his  attention.  He  had 
sat  there  awake,  but  dreammg.  Now  he 
started  up  every  minute,  and  with  gasping 
month  and  burning  skin  hurried  to  and 
fro,  in  such  a  paroxysm  of  fear  and  wrath 
that  even  they — used  to  such  sights— re- 
coiled from  him  vrith  horror.  He  grew 
so  terrible  at  last  in  all  the  tortures  of  his 
evil  conscience,  that  one  man  could  not 
bear  to  sit  there,  eyeing  him  alone,  and 
so  the  two  kept  watch  together. 
M  He  cowmd  down  upon  his  ttone 
Vol.  XII. 


bed,  and  thought  of  the  past  He  had 
been  wounded  with  some  missiles  from  the 
crowd  on  the  day  of  his  capture,  and  his 
head  was  bandaged  with  a  linen  doth. 
His  red  hair  hung  down  upon  his  blood- 
less fiioe ;  his  beard  was  torn  and  twbted 
into  knots ;  his  eyes  shone  with  a  terrible 
light;  his  unwashed  flesh  crackled  with 
the  fever  that  burnt  him  up.  Eight- 
nine— ten.  If  it  was  not  a  trick  to 
frighten  him,  and  those  were  the  real 
hours  treading  on  each  other's  heels, 
where  would  he  be  when  they  came 
round  again !  Bleven.  Another  struck 
era  the  voice  of  the  hour  before  had 
ceased  to  vibrate.  At  eif  ht  he  would  be 
the  only  mourner  in  his  own  ftmeral 
train;  at  eleven 

<^  Those  dreadful  walls  of  NeWgate, 
which  have  hidden  so  much  misery  and 
such  unspeakable  anguish,  not  only  from 
the  eyes,  but  too  often  and  too  long  from 
the  thoughts  of  men,  never  held  so  dread 
aqiectadeasthat.  The  few  who  lingered 
as  they  passed,  and  wondered  what  the 
man  was  doinff  who  was  to  be  hung  to- 
morrow, woukl  have  slept  but  ill  that 
night,  if  they  could  have  seen  him  then. 

"From  early  in  the  evening  until 
nearly  midnight  little  noups  of  two  and 


whether  any  reprieve  had  been  received. 
These  being  answered  in  the  negative, 
communicated  the  welcome  intelligence 
to  clusters  in  the  street,  who  pointed  out 
to  one  another  the  door  from  which  he 
must  come  out,  and  showed  where  the 
scaffold  would  be  built,  and,  walking  with 
unwilling  steps  eway,  turned  bade  to  con- 
jure up  the  scene.  By  degrees  ihey  fell 
off  one  bv  one,  and  for  an  hour  in  the 
dead  of  nkht,  the  street  was  left  to  soli- 
tude and  wkness. 

**  The  space  before  the  prison  was 
deared,  and  a  few  strong  barriers,  painted 
hhck,  had  been  already  thrown  across  the 
road  to  break  the  pressure  of  the  ex- 
pected crowd,  when  Mr.  Brownlow  and 
Oliver  appeared  at  the  wicket,  and  pre- 
sented an  order  of  admission  to  the  pri- 
soner, signed  by  one  of  iht  sh^ifls. 
They  were  immediately  admitted  into  the 
lodge. 

«  Is  the  young  gentleman  to  come 
too»  sir  ?  **  said  the  man  whose  duty  it 
was  to  conduct  them.  *  It's  not  a  sight 
for  children  sir.? 

«  <  It  is  not  indeed,  my  friend,' rejoined 
Mr.  Brownlow,  <but  my  business  with 
this  man'  is  intimately  connected  with  ' 
him,  and  as  this  child  has  seen  him  in  the 
full  career  of  hb  success  and  villany,  I 
think  it  better— even  at  the  cost  of  some 
pain  and  fear«-that  he  should  see  him 
now. 
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«<  Tbete  few  words  had  beea  ttid  apaftf 
•o  as  to  be  inayd*d>le  to  Oliver.  The 
mail  toudied  bis  hat,  and  i^cing  at  bim 
with  some  coriositj,  opeoied  another  gate 
oppoute  to  that  at  which  thoy  had  ent^ed, 
aad  led  them  on  through  dark  and  winding 
wa3rs,  towards  the  celU. 

«« «  This,'  Raid  the  man,  stopping  in  a 
gloomy  passage  wherp  a  couple  of  work- 
men w(M^  making  some  preparations  in 
profound  silenci* — *tlus  is  the  place  he 
pas.  C8  through.  If  you  step  this  way,  you 
can  KH>  the  door  he  goes  out  at.* 

««  He  led  them  into  a  stone  kitchen, 
Btted  with  coppers  for  dressing  the  prison 
food,  and  pointed  to  a  door.  There  was 
an  open  gratinf?  above  it,  through  which 
camo  lite  sound  of  man's  voices,  mingled 
with  the  noise  of  hammering  and  the 
throwing  di>wn  of  boards.  They  were 
putting  up  the  scafluld. 

•«  From  this  place  they  passed  through 
teveral  strong  gares,  opened  bv  other 
torrkoys  from  the  inner  side,  and  having 
entered  an  open  yard,  asoended  a  flight  of 
narrow  steps,  and  came  into  a  pawage  with 
a  row  of  strong  doors  on  the  left  hand. 
Motioning  them  to  remain  were  they  were, 
the  turnkey  knocked  at  one  of  theae  with 
his  bunch  of  keys.  The  two  attendants 
ofter  a  little  whispering  came  out  into  the 
pusage,  stretching  themselves  as  if  glad  of 
the  temporary  relief,  and  motiened  the 
visitors  to  follow  the  jailer  into  the  oelL 
They  did  so. 

«•  The  condemned  criminal  was  seated 
on  his  bed,  rocking  himielf  from  side  to 
side,  with  a  countenance  more  like  that  of 
a  snared  beast  than  the  (ace  of  a  man. 
His  mind  was  evidently  wandering  to  hia 
old  life,  for  he  continued  to  mutter,  with- 
out seeming  conscious  of  their  presence 
otherwise  tMn  as  a  part  of  his  vision. 

«<  *  Good  boy,  Charleys-well  done—* 
he  mumbled.  <  Oliver,  too,  ha!  ha  I  ha  1 
Oliver,  too-^uite  the  gentleman  now — 
quite  the — take  that  boy  away  to  bed.  * 

■*  The  jailer  took  the  disengaged  hand 
of  Oliver,  and  whispering  him  not  to  be 
alarmed,  looked  on  without  q>eaking. 

**  •  Take  him  away  to  bed-—'  cried  the 
Jew.  <  Do  you  hear  me,  some  of  you  ? 
He  has  been  the — the — somehow  the  cause 
of  all  this.  It's  worth  the  money  to  bring 
him  up  to  it — Bolter's  throat.  Bill ;  never 
mind  the  girl— Bolter's  throat  as  deep  as 
you  can  cut  Saw  his  head  off.' 
**  Fagin,"  said  the  jailer. 
«* That's  me!"  cried  the  Jew,  falUng 
instantly  into  precisely  the  same  attitude 
of  listening  that  be  had  assumed  upon 
his  trial.  **  An  old  nun,  my  Lord ;  a 
very  old,  old  man." 

'*  Here,"  said  the  turnkey,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  breast  to  keep  him  down. 
**  Here's  somebody  wanu  to  see  you,  to 


ask    yott    sonie   qoestieiis,    I    wapfom. 
Fagin,  Fagin.     Are  yon  a  man  ?" 

«<  I  shan't  be  one  long^"  replkd  the 
Jew,  looking  up  with  a  fiwe  retaining  no 
human  expression  bat  rage  and  tenor. 
«*  Strike  them  all  dead  !  what  right  have 
they  to  batcher  me  ?" 

As  be  spoke  be  caaght  sight  of  Oliver 
and  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  shrinking  to  die 
furthest  comer  of  the  seat,  demanded  to 
Iloow  what  they  wanted  there. 

•«  Steady,"  said  the  turnkey,  atiU  hold- 
ing him  down.  ^  Now,  sir,  tell  him  what 
you  want— qoick,  if  yoa  pleaae,  fix*  he 
grows  worse  as  the  time  gete  on." 

«*Yoa  have  aoooe  papers,*'  aaid  Mr. 
Brownlow  advancing,  "  which  were  placed 
in  year  hands  Ibr  better  aaeari^,  by  a 
man  called  Monks." 

••  It's  all  a  lie  together,'*  replied  the 
Jew.     **  I  haven't  one—  not  ooe." 

«•  For  the  love  of  God,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow  solemnly,  « do  not  say  that 
now,  upon  the  very  veige  of  death  ;  bet 
tell  me  vrhere  they  are.  Yoa  know  that 
Sikesisdead;  that  Moidcs  has  confiessed; 
that  there  is  ne  hope  of  any  further  gain. 
Where  are  these  papers?" 

•<  Oliver,"  cried  the  Jew,  beckoning 
to  hhn.  •*  Hen,  here.  Let  me  whispsr 
to  you." 

« I  am  not  afraid,"  said  Oliver  m  a 
low  voices  as  he  relinfoisbed  Mr.  Brown- 
low's  hand. 

<*  The  papan,"  said  the  Jew,  drawug 
him  towards  hiin,  **  ate  in  a  canvass  ba^ 
in  a  hole  a  Kttla  way  op  the  cfaimn^  in 
the  top  fiiont  room.  I  want  to  talk  to 
yoo,  my  dear — I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

"Yes,  yes,"  returned  Olhrer.  "Let 
ne  say  a  prayer.  Do.  Let  one  my  one 
prayer;  say  only  ooe  upon  your  kness 
with  me,  and  we  will  talk  tili  morning." 
«Out^de,  ontaide,*'  replied  the  Jew, 
pushing  the  boy  before  him  towards  the 
door,  and  looking  vacantly  over  his  head. 
<'  Say  I've  gone  to  sleep—they'll  beliere 
yot$.  You  can  get  me  out  if  you  take  me 
so.     Now  then,  now  then." 

**Oh!  God  forghre  this  wretched  man!" 
cried  the  boy  with  a  burst  of  tears. 

*•  That's  right,  that's  right,"  said  the 
Jew.  *<  That  '11  help  us  on.  This  door 
first ;  if  I  shake  and  tremble  as  we  pass 
the  gallows,  don't  yoa  mind,  but  huny  oo. 
Now,  now,  now." 

*'  Have  you  nothing  else  to  ask  him, 
sir  ?"  inquired  the  turnkey. 

*<No  other  question,"  replied  Mr. 
Brownlow.  « If  I  hoped  we  could  recall 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  position — ' 

<*  Nothing  will  do  that,  sir,"  replied  the 
man,  shaking  his  head.  *  You  had  better 
leave  him.* 

**  The  door  of  the  cell  opened,  and  the 
attendants  returned. 
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**  ^Pnm  on,  press  on,"  cried  the  Jew.  JHj  was  dawning  when   they  again 

**  Softly,  but  not  so  slow.   Faster,  faster  !**  emerged.     A  great  multitode  had  already 

The   men  laid  hands  upon  him,  and  assembled ;  the  windows  were  filled  with 

disengaging  OliTer  from  bis  grasp,  held  people  smoking  and  playing  cards  to  be- 

bixn   back.     He   writhed  and   struggled  guile  the  time ;  the  crowd  were  pushing, 

with  the  power  of  desperation,  and  sent  quarrelling,   and  joking.       Every    thing 

up  shriek  upon  shriek  that  penetrated  eren  told  of  life  and  animation,  but  one  dark 

ttsoae  massive  walls,  and  rang  in  their  ears  cluster  of  objects  in  the  very  centre  of  all 

until  they  reached  the  open  yard.  — the  black   stage,   the  cross  beam,   the 

It  was  some  time  before  they  left  the  pri-  rope,   and  all  the  hideous  apparatus  of 

son  ;  for  Oliver  nearly  swooned  after  this  death, 
frightful  scene,  and  was  so  weak  that  for  an 
hour  or  more  he  had  not  the  strength  to  walk. 
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